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SIR   /ASP*ETR'S 


CHAPTER  I. 


KOW  HE  CAME  TO  SCARSDALE. 

SEVEN  o'clock  on^,  fine  dry  October  evening, 
and  a  red  sunset  behind  \hS  gaunt .  w'alls 
and  bare  windows  of  Roxborough  Castl5; 
red  splashes  of  light  upon,  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Merdrid  river;  lurid  patches  vpon^all 
the  windows  facing  westward  in  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Roxboroughf;  a.nd  in  Sir  Jasper 
Denison's  park,  and  all  the  woods  surround- 
ing that  grand  old  domain,  long  trails  of 
crims<m  glory  slanting  between  the  brown 
boles  of  the  trees,  and  creeping  to  darkness 
far  away  amongst  tb.e  fern.  , 

.  Seven  o'clock,  and  j^Jie  London  express,  due 
in  Koxborongh  at  twenty  minuteaafter  seven, 
was  to  bring  with  it  Sir  Jasper's  tenant,  the 
unknown  personage  who  had  hired  a  cartam 
modest  tenement,,  or  shooting-box,  hidden 
deep  in  the  heart  of  Scarsdalo  Wood,  and  let 
furnished  by  thtf  baronet  .to  any  respectable 
occup.uit  who  cared  to  give  k  decent  price  for 
a  secluded  habitation  in  a  picturesqueiocality. 
The  secluded  habitation  was  known  as  the 
Hermitage,  which  romantic  title  had  been 
given  to  it  by  some  sentimental  occupant  in 
days  gone  by^r  There  was  a  stony  connected 
with  it,  a  tragical  story,  such,  as  generally 
belongs  to  a  place  of  this  kind  :  the  story  of 
a  faithless  wife,  a  midiiight  meeting,  a  ser- 
vant's treachery,  and  a  surprise — a  shrieking 
woman  .locked  in  an  inner  chamber,  and 
watching  through  a  keyhole — a  duel  to  the 
death,  and  then  a  flight  on  horseback  through 
the  black  woods  away  to  the  open  country, 
and  the  miry  roads  leading  London-ward — 
an  inquest  at  the  Hermitage — a  suicide  found 
stark  and  stiff  in  a  London  lodging-house — 
and,  last  of  all,  a  mad-woman,  living  her 
dreary  life  for  five-and-twenty  miserable  years 
in  the  great  mansion  yonder  in  tho  Park,  and 
never  uttering  one  coherent  sentence  in  all 
those  years,  but  in  the  paroxysms  of  her 
madness  always  doing  the  same  things  and 
saying  the  same  words;  always  watching 
through  a  keyhole,  and  beating  with  frantic 


hands  against  a  door,  and  screaming  out  that 
there  was  murder  being  done  within. 

There  were  many  versions  of  this  story, 
whj*  may  have  been  somewhat  legendary 
in  us  character*  It  related  to  a  noble  race 
which  was  extinct,  and  to  a  time  in  which 
men  •wore  fantastically-frizzed  periwigs  upon 
their  heads,  and  carried-elim  rapiers  at  their 
sides,  -always  conveniently  ready  for  any  little 
impromptu  in  the  w»y  of  an  assassination  inv 
the  badly-lighted  streets,  or  a  duel  to  the 
death  in  some  lonely  chamber  with  locked 
doors. 

If  you^had  been  an  amateur  artist  on  the 
l&ok-out  for  a  subject  for  a  water-color  draw- 
ing, scarcely  any  thing  cotld  have  been  belter 
for  you  th.au  the  Hermitage,  lying  low  in  a 
deep  hollow  of  Sea rsdale  Wood,  with  trackless 
depths  of  fern  stretching  away  to  the  left  of 
its  grim  walls,  and  a  still,  black  pool  lying  to 
thp  right  of  the  old  ivy -grown  gate  surmounted 
by  a  stone  escutcheon,  and  marking  the  boun- 
'dal-y  of  a  garden  that  was  no  more. 

In  a  water-color  drawing,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  delightful  than  the  queer 
gable-ends  and  heavy  stack  of  chimneys,  the 
small  diamond-paned  windows,  the  narrow, 
deeply-set  door  studded  with  big  knobs  of 
rusty  iron,  the  mossy  stains  aud  creeping- 
parasites  upon  the  wall,  the  rotting  wood- 
work of  the  porch,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
decay  and  desolation  which  pervaded  the 
house  and  all  that  environed  it.  The  black 
pool,  with  a  solitary  heron  drinking — and  how 
thirsty  the  herons  are  in  water-colors  1 — 
would  have  been  the  very  thing  for  Suffolk 
Street,  Pail  Mall.  A  member  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelita  brotherhood  might  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  those  trackless  depths  of  fern, 
and  would  most  likely  have  been  tempted  to 
devote  his  chief  strength  to  the  broad  fan-like 
leaves,  the  delicious  gradations  from  tawny 
yellow  to  deep  russet  brown,  from  tender 
emerald  tints  to  sombre  depths  of  darkest 
green  and  purple. 

Artistically  regarded,  the  Hermitage  was 
perfection ;  but  when  considered  as  a  resi- 
dence for  a  gentleman  and  his  servant,  there 
might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
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merits.  Of  course  Sir  Jasper  pefflJbn's  agent, 
a  West-end  auctioneer,  who%ad*never  seen 
the  place,  described  it  in  his  advertisements 
as  a  small  paradise,  eminently  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  nioat  fastedious  bachelor 
living.  The  Hermitage  had  been  for  a  long 
time  vacant,  and  the  auctioneer's  advertise- 
ment had  figured  in  the  Time*  supplement  at 
intervals  during  the  last  twelve  months, 

agreeably  varied  by  some  little  artistic  touch  infcs  hang  very  heavily  on  their  hands  during 
of  color  in  the  description,  so  that  its^jtfaleness  '  tlrat  weary  period  of  board-wages  and  indivi- 
fhonld  escape  th^  detection  of  house-hunters.  t  dual  half-pounds  of  butter^  and  isolated  half- 
shoulders  of  mutton,  and  That  general 


from  Central  Africa;  his  name  was  George 
Pauncefort;  and  the  reference  he  gave  was 
to  a  highly  respectable  solicitor  iu  Austin 
Friars. 

Now  the  expected  arrival  of  any  tenant 
whatever  at  the  Hermitage  would  have  made  • 
subject-matter  for  discourse  amongst  Sir 
Jasper  Dftnison's  household,  who  found  the 
long  summer  days  and  the  long  winter  even- 


Bachelors  with  a  taste  for  field-sports  and 
retirement  came  to  look  at  fche  Hermitage,  and 

.generally  went  away  despondent.  Half-pay 
officers  in  search  of  a  cheap  habitation,  and 

.  prepared*  to  endure  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  damp  and  dulness,  came  to  Roxborough 
puffed-up  with  hope,  and  returned  to  London 
stricken  down  by  despair.  The  damp  and 
loneliness  wore  something  too  much;  the 

^»tone  escutcheon  on  the  gaje  was  too  sug- 

'•gestive  of  gweet  Thomas  H/>od's  "  Haunted 
House;"  the  black  pool  and  the  splashing 
water-rats  hinted  too  plainly  at  murders  that 
had  been  done  in  the  olden  time;  and  the 
despondent  house-huntej,  stopping  to  refresh 
himself  with  a  bottle  of  pale  ale  at  the  Scars- 
dale  Arms,  just  outside  the  Park  gates,  was , 
apt  to  hear  one  of  the  goriest  versions  of  the 
story  about  the  shrieking  maniac  and  the  duel 
to  the  death. 

Thus  it  was  thaljj  the  Hermitage  had  been 

k  untenanted  for  nearly  a  year.;  except,  indeed, 
by  a  deaf  old  woman,  who  lived'  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  rafcs  and  mice,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  keep  the  houfe  in  order.  The  last 
tenants  had  been  some  riotous  young  spor^ts- 
men,  who  had  laughed  damp  and  dulness, 
ghastly  associations  and  shaddowy  sugg%s-' 
tions,  to  scorn,  and  who  had  coirimitted  ter- 
ribl%  havoc  among  Sir  Jasper  Denison's  pre- 
i  serves;  who  hud  consumed  half  ^a  dozen 
bottles  of  French  brandy  in  the  space  of  a 
week,  and  had  been  more  than  onctfupon  the 
very  -point  of  setting  fire  to  the  desirable 
shooting-box  pleasantly  situated  in  a  gentle' 
man's  grounds.  The  riotous  young  sportsmen* 
had  clubbed  togetlier  for  the  hire  of  a  moor 
in  Scotland  this  year,  and  for  &  long  time  it 

*had  seemed  as  if  the  Hermitage  would  stand 
empty  all  the  winter.  But  one  morning  ir 
October,  Sir  Jasper's  housekeeper  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  baronet,  then  travelling  in 
Italy  with  his  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Mareia  Denison,  to  the  effect  that  a  tenant 
had  boen  found  for  the  Hermitage ;  a  tenant 
who  was  to  be  expected  by  the  afternoon 
express  from  London  on  the  15th of  October; 
a  very  methodical  kind  of  tenant,  it  would 
seem,  sinc-e  he  had  answered  the  auctioneer's 
advertisement  lro:n  Marseilles,  and  had  replied 
to  the  auctioneer's  letter  of  particulars  by 
definitely  hiring  the  house,  and  announcing 
his  arrival  at  Roxborough  by  a  certain  train 
upon  a  certain  day.  He  had  lately  returned 


scrag- 

giness  which  distinguishes  the  arrangements 
of  a  gentleman's  servants  when  they  are  cast 
upon  their  own  resources,  as  compared  with 
the  noble  liberality  with  which  they  dispense 
the  goods  provided  by  their  master.  Sir 
Jasper's  servants,  finding  their  lives  very  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable  during  the  lengthened 
absence  of  the  baronet  and  his  daughter, 
were  glad  to  pounce  upon  any  little  conversa- 
tional bone,  and  were  not  likely  to  drop  it 
until  the  lasfstiVed  of  intellectual  sustenance 
had  been  picked  therefrom.  ' 

Any  tenant  at  the  Hermitage  would  have 
been  a  god-send;  but  a  tenant,  who  came 
dir*ect  from  the  centre  of  Africa  was  an  ines- 
timable blessing  i»  a  conversational  point  of 
view.  The  questions  that  opened  up  out  of 
such  a  circumstance  could  scarcely  ever  grow 
stale,  for  they  were  never  likely  to*be  an- 
swered. It  was  like  the  proverbial  Peter- 
Piper  over  again.  A  tenant  come  from  Cen- 
tral Africa,  to  take  Sit,  Jasper's  shooting-box; 
but  did  tha  tenant  really  come  from  Central 
Africa :  and  if  the  tenant  did  actually  come 
from  Central  Africa,  what  was  the  all-power- 
ful motive  which  had  brought  him  from  one 
side  of  the  globe  tb  the  other  to  take  Sir 
Jasper's  shooting-box  ? 

There  were  warm  discussions  every  even- 
ing at  «the  housekeeper^  room'  as  to  the 
tenant,  and  the  tenant's  possible  habits  and 
probable  motives.  What  he  was  likely  to  do, 
what  ho  «was  sure  not  to  do ;  what  he  was 
likely  to  be  jlke,  and  what  he  was  certain  not 
to  be  like  ;  were  PO  many  phases  of  the  grand 
question- freely  debated  in  that  little  coterie; 
and  by  the  time'  the  week  had  worn  its  slow 
length  along,  and  the  day  indicated  by  Sir 
Jasper  l*ad  arrived,  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  household  at  Scarsdale  had  created  a 
separate  ideal  of  the  tenant  who  was  to  come 
to  Roxborough  by  the  7:20  express. 

Only  one  privileged  creature  was  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  an  early  view  of  the  voyager 


from  Central   Africa, 
was  a  groom,  who, 


This   fortunate   being 

accordance  with 


Jasper's  wish  that  his  new  tenant  should  be 
treated  with  all  possible  courtesy,  had  been 
directed  by  the  housekeeper  to  drive  a  certain 
four-wheel  pony-carriage  to  the  Roxborough 
station  for  the  accommodation  of  the  expected 
traveller.  Unluckily,  by.  that  peculiar  destiny 
which  is  perpetually  planting  the  square  men 
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in  the  round  holes,  and  'face  versa,  the  groom 
in  question  happened  to  be  a  person  of  a 
stolid  temperament,  quite  unable  to  appreciate 
the  privilege  afforded  him.  He  drove  into 
lloxborougli  to  meet  the  new  tenant  as  coolly 
as  he  would  have  ridden  to  Roxftbrough  to 
meet  a  draught-horse  for  the  farm. 

How  was  he  to  recognize  the  tenant?  This 
question  had  been  duly  discussed.  The  town 
of  Roxborough,  and  the  military  depot  of 
Castleford  adjoining,  were  busy  places,  and 
there  were  likely  to  be  many  travellers  by 
the  7:20  express.  In  this  case  it  was  decided 
that  the  groom  must  trust  to  his  instinct^, 
and  be  governed  by  circumstances.  Besides, 
he  would  most  probably  be  guided  by  the 
brownness  of  aspect  which  must  inevitably 
distinguish  a  traveller  newly  arrived  from 
Central  Africa.  The  housekeeper's  last  in- 
structions to  the  young  man  enjoined  him  to 
look  out  for  a  brown  gentleman,  attended  by 
his  servant,  and  provided  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  luggage. 

The  young  man  checked  oif  his  instructions 
upon  the  stumpy  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  then 
drove  stolidly  away  through  that  delicious 
forest-land  which  to  the  chance  traveller 
seems  one  deep  mystery  of  fern  and  under- 
wood. He  drove  through  the  dark  avenues 
of  oak  and  elm  towards  the  winding  road  by 
the  Merdrid,  across  whose  broad  waters  the 
walls  of  Roxborough  Castle  loomed  grand  and 
ilusky  in  the  sunset. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  the  shrill 
shriek  of  the  engine  cut  the  still  evening  air 
about  the  station.  Of  course  the  station  at 
Roxborough  stood  inconveniently  away  from 
the  town,  and  seemed  cast  down  haphazard 
i.mid  a  dreary  stretch  of  waste  and  swamp. 
•If  it  had  been  otherwise  situated,  it  would 
scarcely  have  seemed  a  station.  The  privi- 
leged groom,  standing  at  his  horse's  head 
outside  the  door  from  which  the  passengers 
by  the  down-train  must  emerge,  waited  very 
patiently  for  his  private  view. 

He  was  not  such  a  very  stupid  young  man, 
after  all;  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  rather 
wanting  in  the  higher  attributes  of  ideality 
and  the  reflective  powers  than  in  the  percep- 
tive faculty ;  for  he  made  no  mistake  in  the 
business  intrusted  to -him.  He  waited  for  the 
brown  gentleman,  an$  the  brown  gentleman 
came — a  tall  njusculaf-looking  man,  with  a 
railway-rug  over  his  shoukier,  and  a  small 
portmanteau  in  his  hand ;  but  entirely  un- 
attended. 

The  brown  gentleman  was  walking  off  at  a 
brisk  pace,  when  the  groom  plunged  a  little 
way  forward,  touching  his  hat  spasmodically 
in  the  endeavor  to  attract  the  stranger's  at- 
tention. 

"Sir  Jasper  Denison,  sir,"  he  said;  "trap, 
sir — horse  and  shay ;  drive  you  to  the  Her- 
mitage, if  you  please,  sir ;  master's  orders  was 
every  attention ;  and  Mrs.  Browning,  she 
thought  as  how — " 


"Oh,  you've  come  to  meet  me,"  answered 
the  stranger ;  "  that's  very  kind  and  civil  of 
your  people.  It's  a  long  way  then,  I  suppose, 
from  here  to  the  Hermitage?" 

"A  good  four  mile  and  a  half,  sir.  Shall  I 
take  your  portmanteau,  sir  ?" 

The  small  portmanteau  was  stowed  into  the 
phaeton,  and  the  stranger  took  his  place  beside 
the  groom. 

The  groom  being  constitutionally  stolid, 
the  stranger  being  habitually  silent,  very  little 
was  said  during  that  four  mile  and  a  half 
drive.  The  traveller  asked  tfcree  questions : 
"  Was  Sir  Jasper  Denison  at  home  ?"  "  Would 
he  be  likely  to  come  ho*me  yet  awhile?" 
"  Were  there  many  country  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Scarsdale  ?"  When  he  spoke 
the  tenant  spoKe  very  pleasantly,  but  very 
briefly.  Having  spoken,  he  relapsed  into 
silence ;  and  the  groom  observing  him,  as  hi 
duty  bound,  saw  that  he  was  very  brown, 
that  he  wore  a  thick  moustache,  a  closely- 
crcmped  square  beard ;  and  that  he  made  g09d 
use*  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  which  looked  here, 
there,  and  every  where  through  the  dusk, 
observant  of  every  changing  feature  in  the 
rustic  landscape. 

The  Hermitage  looked  absolut&ly  cheerful 
to-night,  for  the  deaf  old  woman  had  received 
orders  from  the. great  house,  and  had  kindled 
big  wood  fires  in  the  two  most  habitable 
rooms.  The  light  of  these  fires  gleamed  redly 
through  the  diamond-paned  casements,  in 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  black  October 
night. 

"  You'll  want  some  one  to  wait  upon  you, 
perhaps,  sir,  as  your  own  man  hasn't  come 
yet,"  the  groom  said,  as  he  alighted  at  the 
gate.  "  Shall  I  come  back  when  I've  put  up 
the  horse?" 

The  .African  traveller  laughed  pleasantly  at 
this  offer. 

"  My  good  fellow,  you  are  very  kind;  but 
I  have  roughed  it  too  long  out  yonder  to  be 
dependent  on  the  services  of  a  valet.  My 
man  comes  down  to-morrow  with  my  luggage ; 
till  then  I  want  nothing  but  a  fire  and  a  light, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  cup  of  tea.  There 
seems  to  be  some  one  in  the  house  by  tho 
look  of  it." 

"  Yes,  sir;  there's  an  old  woman,  Jim 
Tursgood  the  farm-bailiff's  mother,  very  re- 
spectable, sir,  but  uncommon  deaf." 

"She'll  be  able  to  get  me  all  I'm  likely  to 
ask  for.  Tell  Sir  Jasper  Denison's  house- 
Keeper  that  I  thank  her  for  her  civility  in 
sending  the  phaeton.  Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  sir,  and  thank  you,  sir." 

The  stolid  groom  touched  his  hat  and  drove 
away;  the  richer  for  a  half-crown  piece  which 
the  tenant  had  dropped  into  his  hand,  and 
very  well  content  with  the  result  of  his 
errand.  The  tenant  went  into  the  Hermitage, 
upon  whose  fire-lit  threshold  the  deaf  old 
housekeeper  bobbed  perpetual  courtesies. 

The  African  traveller  seated  himself  in  a  big 
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old-fashioned  armchair  by  the  fire,  and  took  material  and  dropped  it  into  the  teapot,  which 
off  his  hat,  revealing  a  handsome,  or  "perhaps  he  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  then  set 
rnther  a  noble-looking  head,  crowned  by  a  '  down  among  the  feathery  ashes  on  the  broad 


forest  of  short,  dark  hair.  He  glanced  round 
the  low  oak-paneled  room  with  a  grave,  con- 
templative gaze,  in  which  there  was  little  of 


stone  hearth.  Then  lie  filled  and  lighted  his 
black-mu/.y.led  friend  the  meerschaum,  and  sat 
for  a  long*lirile  blowing  big  clouds  of  smoke, 


either  curiosity  or  Interest :  and  y^t  the  place  |  and  staring  dreamily  at  the  red 


which 


looked  cheeHjJind.  pleasant  enough  to-night, 
aa  such  I'laces'w  ill  when  seen  in  the  luminou§ 
glo\*  of  blazing  logs  burning  redly  on  a  wide 
open  hearth.  The  dark  oaken  wainscot,  the 
queer  old  bureaus,  with  brazen  locks  and 
handles  twinkling  in  the  uncertain  light;  the 
eight-day  clock  "tickftg  hoarsely  in  a  shadtwy. 
corner;  the  old  japan  china  jaA,  cracked  so 
much  and  mended  so  ofien  as  to  be  reduced 
to  a  perfect  patchwork  V  porcelain ;  the  pea- 
cock's plumes  and  tiny 'Indian  "tea-cups  on  the 
high  mantle-shelf;  the  grim  ttrm-ciiairs  and 
faded  Turkey  carpet;  all  these  had  a  certain 
element  of  the  picturesque  even  in  their  ugli- 
ness; and  a  traveller  who  had  slept  under 
canvas,  upon  the  stony  plateau  of  the  Ham- 
mada,  might  consider  himself  very  well  off*  in 
the  cooimon  sitting-room  of  the  Hermitage. 

After  that  long  contemplative  stare,  Mr. 
Pauncefort  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his 
waiscoat-pcpket,  and  opened  the  small  port- 
manteau, which  he  had  flung  on  the  table 
near  him.  It  was  a  shabby  little  portmanteau ; 
scratched,  and  grazed,  and  torn,  and  battered, 
and  wfc  adorned  more  or  less  with  the  labels 
of  almost  every  railway  company  in  Europe. 
From  this  portmanteau  Mr.  Pauncefort  pro- 
duced a  tin  canister,  a  meerschaum-pipe,  ^nd 
a  packet  of  tea.  The  old  woman  asked  if 
there  was  any  tiling  she  could  get  for  the 
gentleman.  Nothing  but ,*»  tea-pot,  some 
boiling  water,  and  a 'cup  and  saucer,  Mr. 
Pauncefort  told  her  briefly. 

She  departed  to  remote  regions  at  the  back 
of  the  Hermitage,  and  returned  presently  with 
the  'stereotyped  tea-tray,  a  big  loaf,  a  pound 
or  so  of  butter,  and  a  tea-kettle,  which  she  set 
upon  the  red  logs — a  sputtering,  hissing, 
blustering  kettle,  the  voice  whereof  sounded 
pleasant  in  the  fire-lit  chamber.  Then  the 
old  dame  demanded  with  many  courtesies  if 
there  was  anything  more  she  could  do  ?  She 
was  very  anxious  to  be  retained  by  the  strange 
gentleman.  Her  cervices  generally  went 
along  with  the  cottage;  and  she  had  an 
agreeable  recollection  of  the  wild  young 
bachelors  of  the  last  year,  who  had  left  their 
brandy-bottle^  in  cupboards  undefended  by 
locks,  and  had  never  been  quite  certain 
whether  their  housekeeper  was  irt'a  state  of 
chronic  intoxication  during  the  entire  period 
of  their  residence,  or  whether  it  was  the  old 
woman's  normal  condition  to  be  very  hazy 
in  her  intellect  and  rather  unsteady  on  h^er 
legs. 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant,  being  left  to  himself, 
made  his  tea,  after  a  manner  that  smacked 
rather  of  foreign  travel  than  of  domestic 
habits.  He  took  a  great  handful  of  the  raw 


changed  to  a  deeper  glow,  and  then  grew  ami, 
only  spitting  out  little  jets  of  blue  and  yellow 
flame  now  and  then  as  they  broke  and  smould- 
ered into  a  mass  of  frail  gray  n*\i. 

What  is  he  like — the  tenant?  seen  now 
vividly,  now  very  dimly  by  that  litl'ul  liuht. 
"What  is  he  like?  and  is  there  any  special 
charm  about  hint  whereby  we  can  be  expected 
to  be  interested  in  him,  as  he  sits  v  moodily 
smoking  the  Ing  black  meerschaum,  and  star- 
hag  at  the  fading  fire  ? 

He  is  not  handsome,  not  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  which  I  suppose  in- 
volveSySomething  like  perfection  of  form  and 
color.  He  has  strong  features,  boldly  cut; 
deep  thoughtful  eyes,  darkly  brown  or  darkly 
gray ;  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  their  precise 
hue  in  this  uncertain  light.  There  is  some 
touch  of  melancholy  in  the  exceeding  gravity 
of  the  face,  a  sombre,  settled  shadow,  which 
makes 'the  man  seem  older  than  lie  is.  You 
guess  his  age  to  be  something  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty;  but  y^>u  know  instinctively 
that  he  looks  older  than  he  should  lopk,  and 
that  any  lines  lurking  here  and  there  about 
his  face  have  been  sharply  and  suddenly  cut 
by  the  cruel  hand  of  care,  and  not  gently 
penciled  by  the  gradual  touch  of  time. 

He  laid  aside  his  pipe  by  and  by,  and  poured 
out  his  tea — strong  black  stuff,  such  as  Haz- 
litt  the  critical  was  wont  to  brew  for  himself. 
Mr.  Pauncefort  poured  the  black  fluid  into  a 
basin,  and  drank  it  without  any  alien  accom 
paniment  of  milk  and  sugar. 

It  was  late  by  the  time  he  had  finished  the 
black  decoction,  and  the  old  woman  came  in  to 
ask  if  he  wanted  any  thing  more.  No,  nothing 
more. 

"My  bedroom  is  overhead,  I  suppose?" 
Mr.  Pauncefort  inquired. 

''Yes,  sir." 

"Then,  you  can  go  to  bed  when  you  please." 

Mrs.  Tursgood  courtesied  and  retired  to  the 
unknown  regions  appropriated  to  her.  The 
tenant  filled  and  lighted  his  meerschaum  for 
the  second  time,  stirred  the  pallid  logs  into  a 
faint  blaze  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,-  and 
threw  a  heap  of  fresh  wood  on  the  hearth. 
The  hands  of  the  hoarse  clock  in  the  corner 
pointed  to  half-past  ten;  but  Mr.  Panncefort 
had  evidently  no  intention  of  going  to  bed  JT-C 
awhile.  You  cannot  expect  an  African  (••-.- 
plorer  to  be  tired  by  a  journey  from  Londcn 
.to  Roxborough. 

He  opened  the  casement-window  and  looked 
out  into  the  qniet  woods.  The  moon  had 
risen,  a  young  pale  moon  as  yet,  but  old 
enough  to  give  a  faint  silvery  light,  beneath 
which  the  silent  woods,  the  still,  black  pool, 
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the  glorious  depths  of  tangled  fern,  appeared 
mysteriously  beautiful.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant 
dropped  into  a  chair. that  was  set  against  the 
window,  rested  his  folded  arms  upon  the  sill, 
and  sat  thus  for  a  long  time  motionless,  ab- 
sorbed, looking  straight  before  him,  with  a 
solemn  melancholy  in  his  face. 

"An  English  wood,"  he  murmured  at  last; 
"English  ferns  and  English  foliage.  How 
beautiful,  how  unutterably  beautiful  it  all 
seems  to  me  after  the  rank  luxurian.ce  of  the 
tropics,  the  burning  barrenness  of  the  desert, 
the  gigantic  horror  of  African  mountains  under 
an  African  sky  I  Fifteen  years,  fifteen  wear- 
isome, useless  years,  since  I  last  set  my  foot 
upon  this  English  land,  and  I  have  the  courage 
to  come  back  at  last.  I  sometimes  think  it 
was  a  presentment  that  must  have  prompted 
my  coming.  *  Mourir  au  gite,  says  the  old 
proverb.  I  have  seen  the  bones  of  travellers 
bleaching  amongst  the  yellow  sand,  and  I 
should  scarcely  have  eared  to  die  in  Africa. 
I  should  like  best  to  lie  under  a  woo4en  cross 
in  a  rustic  churchyard,  with  the  shadow  of  a 
solemn  old  yew  for  ever  on  my  breast,  and 
the  sonorous  peal  of  village  bells  for  my 
Sabbath  lullaby." 


CHAPTER    II. 

UP    AT   THE    GREAT   HOUSE. 

THE  tenant's  >  servant  arrived  at  the  Her- 
mitage early  the  next  day  in  a  Roxborough 
fly,  that  was  heavily  laden  with  luggage. 
Other  luggage  was  to  come  in  the  course  of 
the  day;  cases  of  books,  and  a  bath,  and 
trunks,  and  portmanteaus  of  all  kinds.  Mr. 
Pauncefort  evidently  intended  to  establish 
himself  for  .some  time  at  the  Herniitage.  The 
servant  was  brown  like  his  master,  and  grave 
like  his  master,  and  about  the  same  age  as  his 
master;  but  there  ended  all  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two.  The  servant,  though  ordin- 
arily reserved  in  speech  and  manner,  could 
relax  upon  occasion,  and  reveal  a  cheerful,  not 
to  say  jovial  temperament ;  and  this  the 
master  never  did.  If  Mr.  Pauncefort  smiled, 
his  smile  was  evidently  the  smile  of  courtesy, 
and  took  no  radiance  from  any  light  within 
the  man.  A  very  superficial  observer  might 
have  discovered  that  some  one  great  sorrow 
had  given  a  gloomy  color  to  the  character  of 
the  grave  and  silent  gentleman  who  had 
newly  taken  possession  of  Sir  Jasper's  shoot- 
ing-box ;  but  George  Pauncefort  was  the  very 
last  amongst  creation  to  parade  his  feelings  or 
sentiments  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  affected  none  of  the  stereotyped  gruffness? 
and  brutality  of  the  misanthrope.  He  gave 
himself  none  of  those  disagreeable  airs,  fa- 
miliar to  the  playgoing  public,  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Holler's  ill-used  and  weak-minded  hus- 


band. He  was  only  very  quiet,  very  anxious 
to  avoid  all  notice,  and  to  live  his  own  life  un-, 
observed  and  solitary.  The  dreariness  of  the 
Hermitage,  before  which  so  many  would-be 
tenants  had  fled  despairing,  was  an  attraction 
for  this  man.  Established  in  the  low,  old- 
fashioned  parlor,  with  his  cases  of  books  un- 
packed, and-tije  dusky  brown-backed  volumes 
ranged  on  neat  shelves  fitted  and  fixed  by  a 
Roxborough  carpenter;  provided  with  a  per- 
petual suppfy  of  pale  Turkish  tobacco,  and 
that  friend  and  familiar  the  black-muzzled 
meerschaum,  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  seemed  per- 
fectly comfortable.  "The  heart  may  break, 
yet  brokenly  liv^  on."  exclaims  the  poet  who 
dearly  loved  to  mak^e  the  most  of  all  woes, 
real  and  imaginary,;  an<Jtwho  never  so  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  himself  as  when  he  was  tear- 
ing the  bandages  off  his  freshest  heart-wounds 
for  the  edification  of  all  England.  "  The  heart 
may  break,"  and  yet  a  man  may  eat  his  dinner, 
and  smoke  his  pipe,  and  sleep  soundly  o' 
nights,  only  disturbed  now  and  then  by  some 
broken  dream  in  which  he  feels  the  touch  of 
the  vanished  hand,  and  hears  the  voice  that 
is  still.  The  heart  may  break,  and  the  man 
may  hold  his  own  in  the  world..  Those  are 
not  the  least  useful,  or  the  least  agreeable  " 
members  of  society  whose  hearts  are  broken. 
The  great  main-spring  is  shivered  for  ever, 
but  all  the  little  wheels  go  on.  The  one  pure 
joy,  which  maSe  life  worth  living,,  has  vanish- 
ed into  outer  darkness ;  but  there  are  low,  sen- 
suous' pleasures,  fine  houses,  and  delicate 
wines,  and  Chelsea  china;  and  if  the  man  with 
the  broken  heart  has  only  a  sufficient  balance 
at  his  banker's,  he  may  turn  collector,  and  give 
his  mind  to  Dutch,  pictures  or  Queen-Anne 
teapots,  as  the  case  may  be.  Henry  I.  of 
England  never  was  seen  to  smile  after  the 
wreck  which  lost  him  his  son  and  heir;  but 
the  faithful  historian  who  tells  us  this,  tells 
us  also  that  the  bereaved  king  died  of  a  sur- 
feit of  lampreys. 

Mr.  George  Pauncefort,  always  grave  and 
quiet,  was  yet  sufficiently  genial  in  his  man- 
ner towards  those  few  people  whom  he  en- 
countered in  his  simple  and  solitary  existence. 
The  gossips  who  speculated  about  him  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  he  was  "  quite 
the  gentleman,"  "  one  of  y'r  regular  thorough- 
bred ,uns,"  according  to  the  horsey  members 
of  Sir  Jasper  Deuison's  establishment. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  had  been  for  many  months 
a  tenant  of  the  rustic  little  habitation  in  the 
wood,  before  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  that 
splendid  mansion  whose  Tudor  chimneys 
glimmered  redly  across  the  park.  He  had 
carefully  avoided  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  house,  preferring  to  take  his  solitary 
rambles  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  wood, 
where  few  but  poachers  or  keepers  ever 
strayed ;  or  far  away  in  the  pleasant  open 
country.  But  when  he  had  been  some 
eight  months  in  possession  of  the  Hermitage, 
a  certain  matter  of  business  took  him  to 
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•  Scarsdale  Abbey.  It  was  the  simplest  mat- 
ter, and  one  that  his  servant  could  have 
easily  tr&nsacted  for  him.  But  George 
Pauncefort  was  one  of  those  men  whl  have 
a  habit  of  waiting  upon  themselves,  while  their 
pampered  retainers  enjoy  an  elegant  idleness. 
He  had>gone  far  afield  upon  this  day,  and  in 
strikin<*-out  his  own  road  homfewards  across 
the  park,  which  was  al^Vtrys  open  tohim,  he 
caa»e  very  close  to  the  front  oftl*  ADoey. 

It  was  then  that  he  remembered  that  he 
had  been  for  the  last  day  or  two  hindered 
from  writing  to  Sir  Jasper  Denison,  to  demand 
permission  to  make  some  trifling  alterations 
in  the  stabling  behind  the  Hermitage,  by  the 
want  of  that  gentleman'^  address. 

The  grand  portico  ent«(nce  of  the  house 
wae  some  distance  from  him,  but  there  was 
•>  V  •  an  olft-fashioned  little  door  in  a  turret  at  one 
end  of  the  building,  very  near  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Pauncefort  stopped  to  contemplate  the 
mansion.  This  door  was  open,  and  a  portly, 
rosy-cheeked,  gray-haired  woman,  who  wore 
a  silk  gown  and  a  prim  white  muslin  cap  and 
apron,  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  talking 
to  a  groom  and  caressing  an  enormous  dog 
of  the  Mount  St.  Bernard  breed.-  This  wo- 
man was  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs.  Browning, 
Sir  Jasper  Deniaon's  housekeeper. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  walked  straight  to  the  little 
doorway,  and  speedily  obtained^ll  necessary 
infoftnation  about  the  baronet's  probatye  ad- 
dress; but  he  did  not  find  it  so  easj  to  escape 
from  Mrs.  Browning's  society.  She  had 
rrtver  before  had  a  good  view  of  Sir  Jasper's 
tenant;  and  she  was  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  her  opportunity.  Would  he  not  like 
to  see  the  Abbey?  she  asked.  People  came 
hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the  Abbej.  There 
wasn't  a  creature  in  the  country»who  had  not 
seen  it;  and  this  being  a  nicev  bright  day, 
with  a  good  light  for  the  pictures,  how  could 
the  gentleman  better  employ  himself  than  by 
inspecting  the  Vandyke  gallery,  and  the 
,  '  Reynolds  dining-room? 

This,  or  something  very  much  to  this  effect, 
Mrs.  Browning  demanded  with  considerable 
earnestness  and  animation. 

"  Lor,  now,  to  think  of  your  being  the  best 
half  of  a  year  living  at  Scarsdale,  next  door 
to  us  as  one  may  say,  and  never  coming  to 
see  the  Abbey;  and  it  one  of  the  show-places 
of  the  county  too  1  I  suppose  it's  through 
having  been  so  long  abroad,  sir,  that  you 
don't  seem  to  take  any  interest,  I  daresay,  in 
English  scenery  and  English  houses,  and 
such  like." 

The  housekeeper  said  this  in  quite  a  sym- 
pathetic tone,  as  if  she  were  able  to  imagine 
a  certain  state  of  feeling  in  which  show- 
houses  and  show-pictures  might  become  in- 
different to  the  mind  satiated  with  foreign 
splendors  and  foreign  art. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  sighed  as  he  answered  her. 

"  N'o,"  said  ho ;.  "  I  am  very  fond  of  Eng- 
land. Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  else- 


where, nor  any  length  of  absence,  have  weak- 
ened my  love  for  my  native  country." 

He  spoke  slowly ;  rather  like  a  person  who 
is  thinking  aloud,*han  like  one  who  answers 
an  ordinary  question.  His  thoughts  seemed 
to  wander  away  as  he  spoke ;  and  for  some 
moments  he  looked  absently  across  the  sunlit 
park,  witti  the  same  sombre  shadow  on  his 
face  that  had  darkened  it  when  he  looked  out 
at  the  moonlit  woodland  on  the  night  of  his 
first  coming  to  Scarsdale. 

The  housekeeper  watched  him  inquisitively. 
There  was  so  much  about  him  to  afford  ma- 
terial for  speculation,  anfl  she  was  so  anxious 
to  make  tlifl  most  of  her  opportunity. 

"Then  you  witt  step  in  and  look  at  the 
pictures?"  she  s,aid  presently. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  replied,  with  a  half-indifferent  shrug  of 
his  shoulders:  "•Yes,  if  you  are  really  so 
good  as  to  wish  to  show  them  to  me.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  are  very  well  worth  seeing." 

That  uidifferent  consent  was  enough.  Mrs. 
Browning  courtesied ;  and  George  Patmcefort 
crossed  the  threshold  of  a  house  which  he 
had  hitherto  scrupulously  avoided,  and  which 
he  had  intended  to  avoid  to  the  end  of  his 
tenancy  of  the  Hermitage. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  submitted  very  patiently  to 
the  usual  ordeal  to  fte  undergone  by  the  inqui- 
ring individual  who  inspects  a  show  mansion. 
'Mrs.  Browning  pelted  him  with  that  little 
hailstorm  of  hard  facts  which  the  cicerone 
lets  down  upon  his  or  her  victims.  The 
Vandykes,  in  a  long  gallery  at  one  end  of  the 
Abbey,  were  no  doubt  very  fine ;  the  Floren- 
tine mosaics'  the  huge  Indian  vaces,  were 
of  course  worthy  of  Mrs.  Browning's  encomi- 
ums ;  but  the  only  thing  George  Paimcefort 
lingered,  long  to  look  at  in  any  of  the  grand 
apartments  was  a  little  Dutch  interior,  hang- 
ing in  a  badjy-lighted  corner  of  a  paneled 
drawing-room. 

They  came  out  of  this  drawing-room  into 
the  great  marble-paved  hall — a  splendid  but 
very  chilly-looking  apartment,  with  a  ddmed 
ceiling  painted  by  Lely;  and  with  gigantic 
equestrian  portraits  of  dead-and-gone  warriors 
looming  forth  gloomily  from  the  walls.  Swing- 
ing doors  of  massive  plate-glass  opened  from 
this  hall  into  the  portico;  and  by  one  of  these 
doors  Mr.  Pauncefort  would  fain  have  made 
Lis  exit,  after  presenting  a  very  handsome  foe 
to  the  housekeeper;  but  that  lady  was  bent 
upon  detaining  him  still  longer. 

"You  haven't  seen  half  the  house  yet,  sir," 
she  said ;  "  or  not  more  than  half  of  it,  any- 
how. You've  only  seen  what  Miss  Denison 
calls  the  historical  end  of  the  Abbey.  Some 
of  the  best  of  the  pictures  are  in  the  private 
apartments,  which  are  never  shown  to  stran- 
gers ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  them  to 
you,  sir,  not  being  a  stranger,  as  one  may 
say." 

Again  George  Pauncefort  hesitated;  and 
again  gave  way.  A  man's  will  in  regard  to 
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the  trifles  of  life  generally  bends  beneath  a 
woman's,  be  she  whom  she  may.  It  matters 
so  little,  he  fancies,  which  way  so  small  a 
matter  is  decided ;  and  it  is  by  granting  her 
sovereignty  over  these  little  matters  that  we 
allqw  woman  to  rule  the  universe.  Only  let 
Jeanne  du  Barri  sit  upon  the  arm  of  King 
Louis's  chair,  and  pulj  his  wig  .awry,  and 
presently  you  will  have  Choiseul  sent  away 
into  exile,  and  all  France  disorganised  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  plebeian  favorite. 

Again1  Mr.  Pauncefort  ,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  followed  Sir  Jasper's  house- 
keeper whithersoever  she  chose  so  lead  him. 
She  opened  a  pair  of  baize  doors,  and  led  tho 
way  into  a  long  add  spacious  corridor,  where 
the  light  from  a  broad  tudor  window  at  the 
extreme  end  was  made  dimly  splendid  by  the 
gorgeous  coloring  of  the  %nns  emblazoned  on" 
every  alternate  pane  of  glass.  The  window 
was  built  in  a  deep  recess,  on  each  side  of 
which  there  were  quaint  old  cabinets  filled 
with  oriental  china,  and  surmounted  by  huge 
mandarin  jars.  A  pair  of  old-fashioned  arm-^ 
chairs  with  slim  legs  and  stiff  straight  backs, 
and  a  chess-table  with  a  set. of  carved  ivory 
pieces  ranged  under  a  glass  shade,  stood  in 
the  window;  and  it  was  very  easy  to  fancy 
a  cavalier  with  love-locks  falling  loosely  on  a 
point-lace  collar  and  velvet  jerkin1,  and  a, 
lady  of  the  E.  M.  -Ward  school,  bending  over 
the  chess-board  in  the  rainbow-tinted  splen- 
dor of  summer  sunshine  streaming  through 
the  old  window,.  It  was  a  charming  spot,  the 
very  scene  of  all  others  for  a  quiet  flirtation 
on  a  summer's  morning,  or  for  more  earnest 
converse  in  the  mysterious  glgnmer  of  moon- 
light, shining  with  fantastic  glory  on  the 
polished  oaken  floors  and  wainscots.  It  was 
a  spot  in  which  a  lover's  voice  would  sink 
instinctively  to  a  whisper;  a  spot  in  which  a 
sublime  unconsciousness  of  all  the  past  and 
a  perfect  recklessness  as  to  all  the  future 
were  apt  to  creep  into  a  man's  mind,  tearing 
only  a  delicious  sense  of  present  enjoyment ; 
a  delightful  resting-place  upon  the  weary 
highway  of  life ;  a  sunny  oasis  where  it 
seemed  "always  afternoon,"  and  summer 
afternoon,  perfumed  with  the  mingled  odors 
of  ripe  apricots  and  clematis  floating  through 
an  open  casement. 

The  tudor  window  overlooked  a  walled 
flower-garden.  Miss  Denison's  garden  it  was 
called;  an  old-fashioned  unpretending  pleas- 
aunce,  with  prim  parterres  bounded  by  over- 
jcrown  box  borders ;  a  garden  that  was  rich 
in  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  all  simple 
flowers ;  in  rare  old  fruit-trees  that  stretched 
their  gnarled  limbs  wide  and  far  upon  such  a 
wall  as  builders  rarely  fashion  nowadays ;  a 
wall  propped  up  by  solid  bastions  of  brick- 
work, but  which  seemed,  notwithstanding, 
to  have  been  slipping  down  into  the  earth 
for  the  last  century;  a  lop-sided,  top-heavy 
old  wall,  about  which  gray  mosses  and 
creeping  things  clung  tenderly,  while  fox- 


gloves and  stonecrop  crowned  it  with  flaunt- 
ing crests  of  red  and  yellow. 

Looking  through  a  small  opening  in  the 
tudor  window,  Mr.  Pauncefort  seemed  more 
attracted  by  the  quaint  old  flower-garden, 
where  the  yellow  butterflies  where  wheeling 
above  the  roses,  and  where  a  big  lazy  bee 
made  a  monotonous  boomfng  in  the  cup  of  a 
tall  white  lily,  thai*  he  had  been  by  any  of 
the  catalogued  grandeurs  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Abbey. 

4' It's  a  queer,  old-fashioned  place,"  Mrs. 
Browning  said,  almost  contemptuously;  "but 
Miss  Marcia  won't  allow  any  alteration;  not 
so  much  as  the  transplanting  of  a  rose-bush; 
it  was  her  ma's  favorite  garden,  and  Miss 
Marcia  seems  toweling  to  every  thing  that  was 
in  any  way"  connected  with  her  ma." 

"You  spoke  of  Miss  Denison  just^ntfw," 
observed  Mr.  Pauncefort,  still  looking  out 
into  the  sunlit  garden ;  "  and  now  you  speak 
of  Miss  Marcia  'Are  there  two  Miss  Deni- 
sons?"  ,, 

"  Not  now,  sir.  .There  was  another  Miss 
Denison,  but  she  died.  She  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful young  person;  not  so  clever  perhaps  as 
Miss  Marcia,  but  imicb  handsomer,  and  more 
aristocratic-Eke,  quite  a  queen  she  looked ; 
but  you'll  see  her  picture  in  Sir  '•  Jaftper'a 
study,  so  I  needn't  say  any  thir/g  about  that. 
£he  was  engaged*  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Perci- 
val  Mannering,  of  Stoke  Mannering,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  gentlemen  in  the  county;  but 
her  horse  took  fright  one  day  on  the  Eox- 
borough  road  and,  ran  away  with  her.-1  She 
wasn't  as  good  a  horsewoman  as  Mjs»  Marcia, 
but  she  had  a  fancy  for  spirited  horses,  and 
I've  heard  .the  grooms*  say  this  one  was  a 
regular  brute.  He  threw  her  on  a  heap  of 
stones  that  were  lying  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  She^was  brought  home  to,  the  Abbey, 
and  before  midnight  mere  were  five  doctors 
standing  round  her  bed;  but  she  never  spoke 
again,  nor  knew  any  one,  ai*d  she  died  the 
next  evening  just  as  it  was  growing  dark." 

"  A  twrible  calamity  for  her  father." 

"  It  was  indeed  a  calamity,  sir.  He  was 
just  like  a  madman.  I  was  standing  in  the 
room  when  Miss  Denison  died.  Sir  Jasper 
was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  holding  both  her 
hands,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  hold  her  back 
from  death,  somehow,-  by  the  force  of  his  own 
will.  I  never,  in  all  my  life  before,  heard  any 
thing  like  the  shriek  he  gave  when  the  poor 
girl,  who  had  been  wrestling  and  struggling 
like  in  her  agony,  fell  back  upon  the  pillows, 
dead.  It  was  one  of  those  sort  of  things  you 
can  never  get  out  of  your  head.  Sir  Jasper 
is  rather  a  stern,  proud  gentleman,  not  given 
to  express  his  feelings  much  about  anything; 
but  he  was  wrapt  up  in  his  eldest  daughter." 

"And  how  long  has  Miss  DenL-on  been 
dead?" 

"Nearly  five  years.  Sir  Jasper  left  the 
Abbey  directly  after  the  funeral,  and  he  has 
never  been  back  since.  I  sometimes  think 
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he  never  will  cotte  back  again.  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  changed  as  he  was  in  that  on» 
week  after,,  bus  daughter's  death.  She  was 

jjust  coining  of  age,  and  her' birthday  would 
have  fallen  about  a  month  after  thelaccident. 
There  were  going  to-be  all  manner  of  fine 
doings  at  th*  Abbey*  for  it  had  been  settled 
that  she  shoifld  be'marrmd  on  her  bifthday, 

.  and  roth  events  were  tb  be  celebrated  at 
once.  There  was  nothing  too  grand  or  too 
good  for  Miss  Denison ;  and  Sir  Jasper  spent 
as  much  m£>ney  and  took  as  much  trouble 
about  alF  tltfe  arrangements,  as  if  he'd  been 
going  Ijp  receive  a  wsit  from  the  Queen  of 
England,  ff^any  thing  could  make  the  "poor 
dear's*death  seem  more  ^ad,  it  was  the  fact 
of  it*  happening  amidst  all  the  bustle  of  these 
grand  preparations.  Sir  Jasper  »nt  for  me 
into  his  study  the  night  Miss  Dfenison  died, 
and,  gave  me  his  oxdere  about  ^ier  rooms. 
They  were  to  be  kept  'just  aa  she  had  left 
them.  Nothing  was  to  be  moved — -hot  a 
book,  nor  a  scrr^i  of  needlework,  *nor  any 
thing  that  her  hand  had  oVer  touched;  the 
flowers  in  the  vases  fen  Hie  taBles  and  man- 
Jje|leces  ^:ere  to  be  left  to,  wither  away ;  the 
usJe  was  to  remain  as^he  bad  left  it,  scatter- 
«JJbut  the  piano»tee  took  me  with  him,  and 
\cnt  iiiioliT  sitting-room  and  dre.ssing-rodm. 
I  never  shall  forget  his  face  as  he  looked 
round  thel^oms.  I'm  BurB  I  don't  know 
**  why  ft  should^  be  so ;  but  I  know  that  the 

'  sight  of  an  open  book  with  a  cambric  hand- 
kero^iief  lying  'across  it,  just  as  it  had  been 
d»opjf  d  there  carelessly  before  she  went  out, 
did  nftke  it  seem  harier  to  believe  that  she 
was  dead  find  gpne  i'rfm  us  for  eve?.  Sir 
Jasper  sh0  *nd  barredf  all  the  shutters  with 
his  own  hands,  and  then  he  locked  AieAloots  of 
both  the  rooms,  and  gave  me  the  k*ys.  The 
doors  were  never  to  be  opened  unless  there 
wag  a  "necessity  for  the  opening1  of  them. 
There  was  "to  fce  no  dusting,  or  cleaning,  or 
me^Jiing  with  them  in  any  way ;  and  there 
never  has  been.  No  one  has  ever  been  into 
those  'rooms  but  me ;  and  I'm  sure,  when  I 
do  go  there  I  always  feel  as  if*  I  was  in  a 
grave,  and  exjjjct  to  see  Mfflfe  penison's 
white  face  looking  at  me"  out  of  the  dusk  at 
every  tur».!i  j 

"  But  the  other  young  l*ly — Miss  Marcia, 
I  think  you  caliad  her-^she  must  have  been 
a  gram  comfort  to  her  father  in  his  affliction," 
observed  Mr*.  Pauncefort.  He  was  in  an  idle 
humor  this  hot  summer  afternoon,  and  in- 
clined to  be  interested  in  the  history  of  Sir 
Jaspsr's  family.  That  listefier  teust  have  a 
very  hard  nature  who  does  not  feel  some 
touch  of  sadiy  tender  interest  in  a  story  of 
youth  and  beauty  suddenly  blighted  by  the 
relentless  hand  of  death.  The  housekeeper 
raised  her  eyebroVs  -with  a  dubious  expres- 
sion.  Whatever  Mrs.  Browning  might  have 
been  in  the  dayk  when  the  Abbey  was  fully 
tenanted,  and  her  own  tide  fully  ocenpied  by 
domestic  duties,  she  was  now  an  incorrigible 


gossip,  and  would  have  been  content  to  stand 
for  an  hour  together  in  the  sunlit  corridor, 
discoursingjabout  the  absent  family. 

"  As  for  Miss  Marcia  being  a  comfort  to 
our  'Caster,  "*she  said,  sinking  her  voice  to  a 
confidential  tone,  "I  don't  know  about  that. 
I  can't  take  upon  riiyself  to  say  whether  she 
would,  or  whether  she  wouldn't.  You  see 
the  truthjo'f  the  matter"  is,  Sir  Jasper  did  /  ot 
seem  to  take  to  Miss  Marcia,  lie  married 
twice,  as  I  daresay  you  may  have  heard;  and 
those  that  know  him  best  do  say  that  he  mar- 
ried the  first  tune  for  love,  and  the  second 
time  forlnoney.  The  second  Lady  Denison 
was  a  Mfbs  Jones,  a  very  rich  young  lady ; 
butcher  father  was  something  in  the  city, 
and  the  county  families  Tvondered  at  Sir  Jas- 
per's making  such  a  match.  The  first  Lady 
Denison  was  one  of  the  Hetheringtons  cf 
Castle  Hetnerington,  a  very  high  family.  Sbo 
was  a  beautiful  young  creature,  but  she  was 
thp  youngest  ofinine,'and  she  hadn't  a  six- 
pence to  bless  herself  will!.  She  died  a  fort- 
night after  her  first  baby  was  born ;  and  from 
toe  hour  of  the  child's  birth — or  I  should  say 
from  .the  hour  of  the  mother's  death— Sir 
Jasper  seemeft  to  act  as  if  his  daughter  Eve- 
lyn wae  the  only  creature  he  cared  for  on  this 
earth.  He  married  Miss  Jones  two  years 
after  his  first  wife's  death.  She  was  a  gentle, 
pleasant-spoken  lady,  not  one  of  your  regular 
beautie^,  but  very  s^pet-looking,  with  mild 
trinid  ways,  just  as  irshe  felt  herself  out  of 
place  in  this  great'  houset  I  don't  say  that  Sir 
Jasper  was  unkmd  to  her;  for  my  master  is 
quite  the  gentleman,  and  I  don't  think  he'd  be 
unkind  to  any  one.  It  seemed  more  as  if  he 
overlooked  her  like,  almost  as  if  he  couMrSt 
bring  himself  to  think  of  her*' or  pay  much 
attention  toiler,  he  was  so  wrapped-up  in  his 
little  daughter.  Anyhow,  the  poor  lady  wasn't 
happy.  She  didn't  cry,  or  fret,  or  complain, 
or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  and  I've  heard  the 
menfservants  say  that  she  always  smiled  and 
seemed  to  light  up  lik*  when  Sir  Jasper 
talked, to  her ;  but  she  faded  away  very,  very 
slowly;  so  slowly  that  no  one  was  frightened 
about  the  change  in  her  looks,  or  the  feeble- 
ness that  grew  upon  her  aa  the  time  went  by. 
Her  baby  was  born  a  year  and  a  half  after  her 
marriage  ;  and  oh,  dear,,  how  she  did  cling  to 
•  that  baby !  But  I  think  her  greatest  grief 
came  upon  her  &t  the  birth  of  that  child,  for 
she  couldn't  help  seeing  that  Sir  Jasper  didn't 
care  for  it.  It  was  nearly  three  years  after- 
wards when  she  was  lying  on  her  deathbed, 
very  itl  a^id  very  feeble,  but  mild  and  patient 
and  gentle  to  the  last.  It  waa-just  a  few  days 
before  she  died  that  I  heard  her  say  to  my 
master  as  he  sat  by  her  side,  '  I  should  like 
to  see  you  kiss  my  little  girl,  Sir  Jasper,  if  it 
was  only  once  in  all  your  life ;  let  me  see  my 
darling  in  her  father's  arms  this  once  before 
I  die.'  Sir  Jasper  gave  a  little  start  like,  and 
took  his  youngest  daughter  on  his  knee.  I 
do  believe  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
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held  her  in  his  arms  from  the  hour  of  her 
birth,"  . 

"But  I  suppose  Sir  Jasper  was  sorry  when 
this  poor  neglected  wife  died?" 

Mrs.  Browning  shook  her  head  thought- 
fully. 

"  He  seemed  more  stunned  and  dazed  like, 
than  sorry,"  she  said.  "Lady  Denison's 
death  came  upon  •  him  very  sudden,  for  he 
never  seemed  to  have  seen  that  that  she  was 
seriously  ailing.  It  was  only  common  for  the 
family-doctor  to  be  hanging  about  the  house, 
first  to  see  one  of  the  children,  and  ttyen  to 
see  the  other ;  and  though  he'd  been  attend; 
ing  Lady  Denison  for  the  three  years  after 
her^baby's  birth,  off  and  on,  sh'e  was  so  quiet 
and  made  so  little  complaint,  that  scarcely 
any  one  knew  that  there  was  any  thing  amiss 
with  her.  /knew;  for  my  lady  was  very 
friendly  with  me,  and  would  ask  me  to  sit 
down  sometimes  when  I  went  to  her  room  to 
consult  her  about  any  thing,  and  would  keep 
me  talking  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch.  '  Dr. 
Daniel  tells  me  there  is  nothing  really  the 
matter,'  she  would  say  to  me;  'he-says  there 
is  only  want  of  tone.'  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing that  Sir  Jasper  would  taiie  more  to  Miss 
Marcia  after  her  poor  mother's  death,  but  he 
didn't;  he  only  seemed  to  get  more  and  more 
wrapped  up  in  Miss  Evelyn,  I'd  been  many 
years  in  his  service,  and  I'd  served  his  father, 
before  him,  so  he  used  to  speak  very  freely 
to  me.  'I'm  a  most  unfortunate  wretch, 
Browning,'  he  said  to  me  one. day  after  the 
second  Lady  Denison's  d^eath;  'and  every 
thing  that  I  love  seems  to  come  to  an  evil 
end.'  His  daughter  Evelyn  was  standing  by 
hia  side  as  he  spoke,  and  he  put  hjs  hand 
upon  her  head  and  lifted  up  her  face.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  look  he  gave  her.  He 
didn't  speak  another  word ;  but  I  know  as 
well  as  if  I'd  been  able  to  read  his  thoughts, 
that  from  that  time  there  was  always  a  fear 
in  his  mind  that  his  eldest  daughter  would 
die.  He  kept  her  with  him  for  one-and- 
twenty  years,  and  he  seemed  to  grow  fonder 
of  her  every  year,  and  just  when  she  was 
dearest  to  him  he  lost  her.  There  are  some 
of  our  folks  wicked  enough  to  Eay  that  her 
death  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  hi»  treat- 
ment of  Miss  Marcia." 

"Did  he  treat  his  younger  daughter  b'adlv, 
then?" 

"Oil  dear  no,  sir.  He  only  seemed  to 
overlook  her  somehow,  just  as  he'd  over- 
looked her  poor  mother.  He  never  spoke 
unkindly  to  her,  but  she  might  be  in  the  room 
with  him  for  an  hour  together  without  his 
speaking  to  her  at  all.  I  had  %  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the  two  children, 
and  their  nurses  and  governesses  and  masters, 
and  such  like,  and  in  all  the  time  I  can't  re- 
member any  one  aot  of  Sir*  Jasper's  that,  you 
could  call  unkind.  If  he  was  ordering  any 
thing  particular  for  Miss  Evelyn,  he  seemed 
to  forget  her  sister;  but  if  I  said  to  him, 


'And  Miss  Marcia,  sir?'  he  would  answer 
directly,  '  Yes,  of  course  ;  let  Marcia  have 
every  thing  that  is  proper;  that  is  under- 
stood.' " 

"And  did  "the  little  girl  feel  her  father's 
want  of  affection  ?" 

"I  think  she  did,  si£.  She  was  very  quiet,  .. 
but  not  timid,  like  her  mother  ;  rather  proud 
arid  independent-like  in  her  ways;  fond  of 
waiting;  upon  herself,  and  not  caring  to  take 
a  favor  from  any  bfcfly.  She  was  very  fond 
of  her  sister,  and  would  always  give  way  te 
her  in  e»ery  thing,  and  had  a  kind  of  protect- 
ing manner  with  her,«as  if  she'd  been  the 
elder  sister  tnstead  of  Miss  Evelyn-.*  Poor 
Miss  Evelyn  was  a  regular  spoilt  child  to  the 
very  last,  and  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if  she 
couldn't  move  hand  nor  foot  without  her  sif- 

' ' 


ter's  help.     Marcia  wa^'not  more  than  sevejp- 
teen  wheh  Miss  Denison  died,  but  she  was 
more  a  woman  than  her  sister  for  all  that ;  and 
when  the  accide_nt  came,  and  Sir  Jasper  was 
like  a  madman,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
one  in  the  house  fit  to  do  any  thing,  the  doc-.         *  ^J  -f 
tors  said  that  if  Miw  Marcia  had  been  a  hos- 
pital-nurse of  fifty  years  old,  she  could  hardly  • 
have  done  better  than  she  did*    But  goodness  '        4 
gracioirs  me,  sir,  I  might  keep  you  here  all 
day  talking  like  this;  and  I'm  sure  I j?eg  your     t    ji      <#< 
pardon  for  running  on  so ;  only  when  an  old 
woman  begins  to  .talk  of  a  family  that  she's          « 
lived  with  for  nearly  forty  years  *of  her  life, 
you  can't  wonder  if  s"he  finds  plenty  to  say."         T^g. 

The  grave,  dark  face  of  fiir  Jasper's  tenimt 
betrayed  no  weariness.  He  was  interested 
in  this  every-day  story  o|  a  slightf^child- 


hood,  and   a 


womanjy  nature  poorly 


appreciated  by  those  who  should  have  held 
it  the  dearest  of  all  earthly  treasures. 
It  seemed  as  if  in  every  iDorner 
T%)rld,  for  ever  and  ever,  quiet  suflprers  were 
bearing  their  burdens  meekly  and  silently.,' 
"  Ah,  what  a  sorrowful  universe  it  isj 
thought  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  ;  "  forgotten 
wretches  starving  silently  in  loathsome  gar- 
rets and  cellars;  beautiful  women  stricken 
by  sudden  ddath  in  splendid  njansions,  and 
all'  the  power-of  wealth  and  science  too  weak 
to  save  them  ;  passionate  love  unable  to  shel-. 
ter  the  object  of-  its  devotion  ;  and  even  a 
child,  an  innocent,  unoffending  child".  ,bora 
with  the  stamp  of  a  sorrowful  desti»y  upon 
her,  and  called  up  from  the  cradle  to  bear 
her  small  part  in  the  universal  drama  of  suf- 
" 


fering! 
"I   should 


like  very   much   to   see    Mips 


Marcia  Denison's  picture,"  Mr.  Pauncefort 
said  presently. 

The  housekeeper  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

"  It  was  Miss  Evelyn's  picture  I  spoke  of, 
sir,"  she  replied;  "Miss  Evelyn  was  the 
beauty,  and  her  portrait  hangs  in  Sir  Jasper's 
study.  It  was  painted  by  a  very  celebrated 
artist,  I  believe,  though  the  name  has  slipped 
my  memory." 


\ 
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"But  there  is  a  portrait  of  Miss  Marcia 
somewhere,  1  suppose  ?" 

'•  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir ;  and  yet,  when  I 
come  to  think  pf  it,  there  is  a  portrait  painted 
by  Miss  Marcia  herself.  It  h*ngs  in  tlife 
room  that  used  to  be  the  younjj  ladled  school- 
room, and  that  was  afterwards  Miss  Mama's 
ewn  sitting-room.  She  was  always  very 
clever  with,  her  pencil,  and  used  to  spend  the 
best  part  of  her  tftne  in  drawing,  and  writing, 
and  reading.  Her  sister  used  to  call  her  a 
blue-stocking;  for,  you  see,  the  two  youug 
ladies  were  so  different — Miss  Denison  being 
all  for  gaiety  and  pleasure,  and  Miss  Marcia 
all  for  study  and  loneliness." 

"I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Marcia's  pic- 
ture." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  you'll  see  Miss  Denison's 
portrait  first,  won't  voy  ?  It's  considered  a 
very  fine  painting,  let  alone  being  such  a 
good  likeness."  9 

Mr.  Pauneefort  assented,  and  the  house- 
k^eper  cctoducted  him  to  Sir  Jasper's  study, 
— a  noble  room,  lined  with  books  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  and  fragrant  ..with  the  odor  of 
Russia  leather ;  rather  a  severe-looking  apart- 
ment altogether,  with  two  white  marble  busts 
on  missive  black-marble  pedestals  keeping 
guard  over  the  ^door,  and  a  bronze  Ndptune 
sitting  grim  and  stern  above  a  group  of  fierce 
sea-horses  on  the  top  of  a  solemn-faced  clock, 
which  formed  the  sole  ornament  on  the  broad 
marble  chimney-piece. 

Above  this  bronze  Neptune  hung  the  only 
picture  in  the  room,  a  portrait,  in  kit-cat  size, 
of  a  very  beaurtful  young  woman,  with  a  per- 
fect profile  and  large  dark  eyes,  but  with 
something  of  the  gorgeous  coloring  and  classic 
regularity  of  feature  which  have  become  vul- 
garised by  a  hundred  different  examples  of 
the  same  young  woman;  now  caressing  a 
do\-e,  and  labelled  Amanda;  now  smirking 
above  a  sleeping  baby,  and  entitled  Maternal 
'Affection;  anon  simpering  under  the  shadow 
of  oriental  head-gear,  and  Subbed  Zuleika ; 
but  always  equally  adorned  with  all  the 
splendor  of  dark  eyes,  glowing  oheeks,  pout- 
ing lips,  and  a  straight  nose. 

Evelyn  Denison's  portrait  was  the  picture 
of  a  beautiful  woman ;  but  not  an  exceptional 
woman.  Beatrice  Cenci  looks  at  us  out  of  a 
square  of  painted  canvas  across  half-a-dozen 
centuries,  and  \ve  believe  in  her  and  pity  her, 
and  her  rare  beauty  makes  an  imago  in  our 
minds  that  never  rnelts  or  mingles  with  any 
other  image ;  buc  there  are  pictures  of  lovelier 
women  than  Beatrice,  which  fade  away  from 
our  memories  five  minutes  after  we  turn  fro.m 
the  wall  on  which  they  hang. 

"  Miss  J)enison  must  ha.ve  been  a  very 
beautiful  girl,"  said  George  Pauneefort;  "but 
I  fancy  she  was  one  of  those  people  who  are 
born  to  have  love  wasted  on  them  by  higher 
natures  than  then-  own.  I  should  like  to  see 
Miss  Marcia's  portrait." 

This  was  the  third  time  Mr.  Pauneefort  had 


expressed  the  same  desire.  He  was  interested 
in  the  story  of  the  daughter  who  had  not  been 
loved.  Perhaps  the  dull  monotony  of  his  own 
life  ;cndered,him  peculiarly  liable  to  foel  such 
an  interest.  Those  who  try  to  reverse  the 
natural  order.of  things  must  be  content  to  pny 
some  penalty  for  their  presumption.  If 
Canute  had  been  in  earnest  when  he  asked 
the  tides  of  ocean  to  retire  from  that  South- 
ampton shore,  and  the  waves  had  obeyed  him, 
they  would  most  likely  have  recoiled  only  to 
return  with  a  mightier  rush  and  drown  him. 
The  hermit  who  withdraws  his  sympathy 
from  his  fellow-men  very  frequently  ends  by 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  spiders  and 
caterpillars.  Mr.  Pauneefort,  who  had  for 
eight  months  studiously  avoided  all  communi- 
cation with  his  neighbors,  found  Jiimself  all 
at  once  wasting  a  midsummer  day  in  listening 
to  the  rambling  talk  of  an  old  woman. 

He  was  noti.  to  see  Marcia  Denison's  por- 
trait yet  awhil£.  Mrs.  Browning  insisted 
upon  taking  him  through  the  blue  drawing- 
room  and  the  amber  drawing-room,  the  bil- 
liard-room and  my  lady's  boudoir,  still  called 
by  my  lady's  name,  though  the  baronet  had 
been  nearly  twenty  years  a  widower ;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  she  brought  him  to  a 
room  on  the  upper  story,  a  large  sunny  room, 
opening  out  of  a  wide  gallery,  and  simply  fur- 
nished with  maple-wood  chairs  and  tables, 
and  chintz-hangings. 

This  was  Miss  Marcia's  room.  It  looked 
like  the  apartment  of  a  woman  of  thirty, 
rather  than  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Two  capa- 
cious bookcases  .were  filled  with  books  of  no 
common  or  frivolous  character.  There  were 
an  easel  and  a  pile  of  folio  Volumes  in  one 
corner  of  'the  room,  and  a  little  old-fashioned 
rosewood  piano  in  another.  The  walls  on 
three  sides  of  the  room  were  hung  with  maps, 
which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  schoolroom 
furniture ;  but  the  wall  above  the  mantel- 
piece was  adorned  by  a  great  many  water- 
colored  sketches,  all  evidently  the  work  of  the 
same  hand. 

The  hand  was  not,  perhaps,  that  of  a  genius ; 
but  it  was,  perhaps,  that  of  a  person  gifted 
with  a  strong  natural  talent,  which  had  been 
very  fairly  cultivated.  There  were  vigor  and 
grace  in  the  drawing  of  the  sketches  ;  and,  if 
the  coloring  was  a  little  tame  and  cold,  a 
shade  conventional,  it  was  at  least  free  from 
the  glaring  hideousness  which  pervades  the 
work  of  some  amateur  artists  who  aspire  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Etty. 

The  sketches  were  chiefly  portraits.  There 
was  the  picture  of  a  man  of  about  iive-and- 
forty,  with  an  aquiline  nose  and  dark  hair, 
just  a  little  sprinkled  with  gray,  whom  Mr. 
Paimcefort  set  down  as  Sir  Jasper  Denison. 
There  were  several  sketches  of  the  baronet's 
elder  daughter — now  a  three-quarter  face, 
radiant  and  smiling,  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers ;  now  a  proiile  with  the  lar>re  dark 
eye,  glancing  coquettishly  upward  from  under 
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the  shadow  of  an  elegant  bonnet ;  now  a  full 
face  beaming  under  a  broad  Spanish  riding- 
hat  and  a  plume  of  cock's  feathers.  No  one 
looking  at  these  girlish  pictures  could  well 
fail  to  understand  that  Marcia  Denison  had 
been  very  fond  of  her  sister.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  had  never  lost  any  opportunity  of  glorify- 
ing the  dead  girl's  beauty;  and  every  one  of 
the  sketches  bore  in  its  careful  manipulation 
and  finished  coloring  the  evidence  that  the 
work  had  been  a  labor  of  love. 

There  was  one  profile  very  differently 
handled — the  merest  sketch,  with  only  a  little 
color  to  light  it  up  here  and  there  ;  but,  like 
most  careless  sketches,  instinct  with  a  life  and 
vigor  which  had  been  lost  in  the  more  finish- 
ed pictures.  This  little  sketch  was  Marcia 
Denison's  portrait,  drawn  by  her  own  hand. 
George  Pauncefort  looked  at  the  simple  little 
picture  with  a  pensive  interest.  It  was  not 
the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl;  but  Sir  Jasper 
Denison's  youngest  daughter  possessed  that 
which  was  wanting  in  the  face  of  her  hand- 
some sister — a  special  charScter,  by  which  it 
might  be  distinguished  from  the  faces  of  all 
other  women.  It  was  a  pale  face,  with  a  deli- 
cate little  aquiline  nose;  a  small  but  rather 
prominent  chin ;  a  broad  forehead,  with  the 
hair  growing  rather  low  upon  it ;  and  dark 
gray  eyes.  The  hair  was  a  warm  brown, 
rippling  at  the  temple,  and  pushed  away  from 
the  small  ear.  The  outline  of  the  cheek  was 
very  perfect,  but  its  coloring  cold  and  pale. 
One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  sketch  was 
the  bend  of  the  long  slender  throat,  like  the 
drooping  curve  of  a  wild  hyacinth.  In  the 
attitude  of  the  small  head,  and  the  expression 
of  the  thin  lower  lip,  there  lurked  a  quiet 
melancholy,  which  would  have  revealed  itself 
to  Mr.  Pauncefort  even  if  he  had  not  known 
so  much  of  Marcia  Denison's  history. 

"  I  like  her  face  better  than  her  sister's," 
he  said,  as  he  turned  away  from  the -chimney- 
piece. 

''Dear  me,  sir!"  cried  Mrs.  Browning; 
"you're  the  first  person  I  ever  heard  say 
such  a  thing.  "VVe  none  of  us  ever  thought 
Miss  Marcia  a  beauty." 

Mr.  Pauncefort  smiled. 

"  I  didn't  say  I  thought  her  a  beauty,"  he 
said;  "I  only  said  I  like  her  face.  One 
doesn't  always  like  the  beautiful  faces  best. 
Miss  Denison  is  the  sort  of  woman  a  man 
marries  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
he  buys  a  pair  of  carriage-horses,  or  the  lease 
of  a  big  house  in  Tyburnia — simply  because 
the  wife,  or  the  horseflesh,  or  the  house,  may 
be  the.  very  best  and  most  splendid  of  its  kind. 
Miss  Marcia  Denison  is  a  woman  who  may  go 
down  to  her  grave  unwooed  and  unwedded, 
or  she  may  meet  the  one  matf"bn  all  the  earth 
destined  to  love  her  to  distraction.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Browning,  if  any 
man  ever  does  fall  in  love  with  that  girl,  her 
influence  will  hold  him  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life." 


Mr.  Pauncefort  laughed  at  his  own  earnest- 
ness as  he  finished  this  speech. 

"I  did  not  think  it  was  in  me  to  be  so 
much  interested  in  any  thing  as  I  have  been 
in  your  family  history,"  he  said;  "I  really 
have  to  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  morn- 
ing." 

The  housekeeper  courtesied  and  simpered: 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad  you've  been 
amused,  sir;  and  I  hope  we  shall  see  you 
often  at  the  Abbey  when  the  family  comes 
home,"  she  said,  glancing  rather  doubtfully 
at  Mr.  Pauncefort's  shabby  shooting-jacket, 
and  wondering  whether  he  possessed  a  dress- 
coat  hi  which  to  appear  before  the  mag- 
nates of  the  land. 

"Oh!  the  family  is  coming  home,  then?" 
said  George  Pauncefort,  evidently  surprised, 

"  Well,  sir,  Sir  Jasper  did  say  in  his  last 
letter  that  he  should  be  back  at  the  Abbey 
before  Christmas ;  but  he  said  the  same  thing 
the  year  before  last,  and  he  didn't  come.  He 
spent  last  winter  and  the  spring  in  Rome ; 
and  now  he's  in  Germany,  drinking  the 
waters  somewhere;  but  ther^  I  always  for- 
get the  names  of  these  foreign  places." 

"  And  he  is  likely  to  return  before  Christ- 
mas ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  he  says  so,  sir,  in  his  last 
letter." 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  was  very  thoughtful  as 
he  walked  slowly  homeward  across  the  sun- 
lit greensward  of  the  park,  and  through  the 
dusky  gloom  of  the  thick  woods.  He  had 
loitered  for  nearly  three  hours  in  the  rooms 
and  corridors  of  the  Abbey,  looking  at  the 
pictures  and  listening  to  the  housekeeper's  . 
rambling  talk. 

"Humph!"  he  muttered;  "if  these  people 
come  back,  I  must  find  another  hiding- 
place.  I  don't  want  to  be  patronized  by  Sir 
Gasper  Deuison,  or  stared  at  by  Miss  Marcia'a 
young  lady  visitors.  She  would  neither  stare 
at  me  nor  pry  into  my  business.  She  is  a 
self-contained  young  lady,  who  asks  sympa- 
thy from  no  one,  and  will  sympathize  with 
very  few.  Between  the  story  of  her  life  and 
the  littte  sketch  of  her  profile  I  fancy  I  can 
make  out  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  that  young 
lady's  character." 

The  daily  papers  were  lying  on  a  table 
when  he  entered  his  sitting-room  at  the 
Hermitage.  He  had  been  fifteen  years  a 
wanderer  in  the  wildest  and  loneliest  regions 
of  this  earth ;  but  in  all  those  years  he  had 
never  lost  the  Englishman's  imperishable 
love  of  his  daily  newspaper.  Even  to-day, 
when  his  mind  was  occupied  by  forebodings  of 
possible  annoyance  from  the  return  of  his 
landlord's  family,  he  took  up  one  of  the 
papers  with  a  greater  show  of  eagerness  than 
he  was  wont  to  exhibit. 

The  first  paper  which  his  hand  fell  upon 
was  the  supplement  to  the  Times.  His  eye  ran 
along  the  list  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
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?s  if,  hermit  though  he  was,  some  slight  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  his  fellow-men  still  lingered 
in  his  breast.  At  the  bight  of  a  name  among 
the  record  of  deaths,  a  dark  change  came 
ever  his  face,  and  a  sudden  shivering  shook 
him  from  head  to  heel. 

"  On  the  4th  inst.,  at  Naples,  Leonora  Fane, 
relict  of  the  late  Major  Weldon  Paget  Fane, 
H.  E.  I.  C.  S.,  aged  41." 

George  Pauncefort  crushed  the1  newspaper 
in  his  strong  hand,  as  if  in  that  iron  grasp 
he  would  fain  have  crushed  out  the  record  on 
the  printed  sheet.  "  If  it  had  been  the  other," 
he  cried, — "  if  it  had  been  the  other  1  O  my 
God,  will  the  wicked  wish  never  be  granted  ?" 


CHAPTER    III. 

WAS   HEVWI&E? 

THE  summei»^vaned  slowly,  very  slowly  for 
that  quiet  dwelleBin  Scarsdale  Hermittage, 
whose  monotonous  days  were  unbroken  by 
any  event,  almost  unvaried  by  so  much  as  a 
comlnunication  from  the  outer  world. 

Those  who  took  care  to  keep  themselves 
well  acquainted  with  George  Pauncefort's 
habits  were  aware  that  he  received  scarcely 
any  letters.  The  man'who  carried  letters  and 
papers  to  the  big  house  rarely  went  out  of 
his  way  to  perpetrate  the  thickets'  amongst 
which  Mr.  Paupcefort's  retreat  lay  hidden. 
The  newspapers  were  duly  spnt  from  E.OX- 
borough  station  every  afternoon,  and  by  their 
'  aieans  alone  was  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  made 
« acquainted  with  the  great  political  tempests 
and  the  small  social  ripplas  upon  the  tide  of 
human  life.  He  was  not  a  talking  man.  His 
servant  had  travelled  with  him  for  fifteen 
years,  sleeping  in  the  same  tent  witli  him  in 
the  desert,  resting  with  him  by  lonely  wells 
under  the  shadow  of  African  mountains, 
sharing  dangers  from  man  and  beast ;  and 
yet  there  was  little  confidence  or  familiarity 
between  master  aiid  man.  The  servant  kept 
his  place  as  well  as  if  he  *nd  his  employer 
had  never  quitted  Belgravia.  He  was  a  model 
retainer,  a  Protean  domestic,  entirely  free  from 
the  pretentious  cleverness,  the  bustling  activ- 
ity, common  to  your  Jack  of  all  trades.  He 
could  cook  a  dinner,  or  groom  a  ho»e,  or  lay 
out  the  paraphernalia  of  his  master's  toilet, 
•with  equal  dispatch  and  completeness ;  but 
his  service  at  the  Hermitage  was  a  very  easy 
one,  for  Mr.  Pauncefort's  habits  were  almost 
as  simple  as  those  of  an  anchorite,  and  he  had 
,an  absolute  aversion  to  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  obsequious  attention.  Indeed,  to  sit  late 
into  the  solemn  quiet  of  the  chill  hours  that 
follow  midnight,  reading  in  heavy  l/ro\vn- 
backed  folios,  or  quaint  black-letter  volumes — 
to  smoke  bowl  after  bowl  of  Turkish  tobacco 


in  the  black-muzzled  meerschaum — seemed 
Mr.  Pauncefort's  only  idea  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. His  days  he  spent  in  rambling  far  and 
wide  about  the  fair  pastoral  country,  utterly 
reckless  ofj  and  indifferent  to,  the  changes  in 
the  weather,  seeking  out  hidden  nooks  and 
world-forgotten  villages,  dotted  on  broad 
masses  of  common  land,  or  lying  deep  under 
a  cluster  of  towering  hills.  Sometimes,  after 
wandering  very  tar  afield,  he  would  tako  a 
night's  shelter  in  some  remote  village  inn, 
little  better  than  a  beershop  as  to  its  capacity 
for  accommodating  travellers.  Unlike  most 
reserved  men,  George  Pauncefort  was  able  to 
make  himself  at  home  anywhere,  and  would 
smoke  his  black-muzzled  companion  in  a 
chimney-corner,  amidst  a  little  cluster  of  vil- 
lage bumpkins,  with  as  much  apparent  satis- 
faction as  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber. 
Perhaps  Ae  was  rather  self-contained  than 
reserved  in  disposition.  He  was  entirely  in- 
dependent of  his  fellow-men. — or  as  entirely  so 
as  any  human  creature  can  be — but  he  in  no 
way  resembled  the  conventional  misanthrope ; 
and  if  circumstances  called  upon  bun  to  do  so, 
he  could  let  himself  down  to  the  level  of  the 
commonest  and  most  ignorant  of  his  k!nd 
without  any  awkward  creaking  of  his  intel- 
lectual machinery,  by  which  the  letting-down 
process  might  be  betrayed.  He  never  attempt- 
ed to  patronize ;  he  never  made  the  faintest 
effort  to  assert  his  superiority ;  he  wore  a 
threadbare  shooting-cout,  and"  riding-boots 
that  were  rusty  with  long  wear;  but  he  never 
yet  had  found  the  rustic  boor  so  slow  of  per- 
ception as  to  fail  to  recognize  his  position  as 
a  gentleman. 

I  have  said  that  George  Pauncefort  carried 
upon  him,  so  deeply  branded  as  to  be  visible 
even  to  the  most  ignorant  eyes,  the  stamp  of 
some  great  sorrow ;  a  sorrow  of  the  remote 
past,  it  seemed  to  be ;  a  sorrow  that  had 
been  conquered  and  h'ved  down,  leaving  the 
conqueror  enfeebled  by  the  anguish  of  the 
struggle,  scarred  by  the  bitter  blows  dealt 
agm&st  him  in  tho  long  fight,  but  not  utterly 
shattered.  Time  had  passed,  and  he  had 
buried  his  great  trouble,  and  had  trampled  on 
its  grave ;  but  the  ghosts  of  such  bitter 
agonies  will  haunt  us  long  after  the  woe  itself 
is  past  and  dead ;  and  the  man  calling  him- 
self George  Pauucefort  had  his  phantom.  In 
dreams,  in  the  dread  wakeful  hours  of  the 
quiet  night,  the  spectre  arose  before  him,  the 
old  pangs  rent  him,  the  cicatrized  wounds 
opened  again  to  pour  forth  new  torrents  of 
blood — that  impalpable  heart's-blood  which 
we  shed  in  such  an  agony. 

Do  you  remember  that  story — a  madman's 
story,  as  I  think — of  a  man  who  murdered  his 
enemy,  and  ever  after,  so  long  as  he  lived,  on 
the  anniversary  of  that  hideous  day,  found 
tire  corpse  of  his  victim,  and  had  to  get  rid  of 
it  ?  Once  he  found  the  loathsome  thing  lying 
in  his  berth  at  sea,  and  was  fain  to  summon 
up  unnatural  strength,  and  hurl  it  into  the 
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ocean ;  on  another  anniversary  he  came  upon 
it  in  the  desert,  and  buried  it  deep  beneath 
tho  burning  sands.  But,  let  him  bury  it  or 
hide  it  wheresoever  or  howsoever  ho  would, 
when  the  dreaded  day  came  round,  the  thing 
was  there,  and  his  wor£  frad  to  be  done 
again.  Does  not  this  story  seem  something 
like  an  allegory?  Surely  there  are  some 
amongst  us  who  have  slain  a  sorrow  a.nd 
buried  it — not  once,  but  many  times — only  to 
find  the  dreadful  thing  lying  in  wait  for  us  in 
tho  quiet  of  our  chambers  ? 

But  it  is  possible  to  smile  and  talk  pleas- 
antly enough  with  our  fellow-men  despite 
some  lurking  dread  of  that  possible  corpse 
lying  upstairs,  and  not  polite  enough  to  con- 
fine its  horrible  intrusions  to  any  given  day 
in  the  year.  The  broken-hearted  people 
manage  somehow  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
world.  All  through  the  bright  autumn  weath- 
er Mr.  Pauncefort  found  life  as  agreeable  as 
life  can  well  be  to  a  man  who  has  neither 
wife  nor  child,  father  nor  mother,  nor  even 
the  "  bosom  friend,  dearer  than  all."  What- 
ever pleasure  can  be  derived  from  the  solitary 
contemplation  of  English  landscape,  midst 
the  copses  and  valleys,  the  hills  and  stream- 
lets, of  one  of  the  fairest  of  English  shires, 
was  his.  Whatever  delight  a  man  can  derive 
from  his  favorite  authors  and  his  favorite 
tabacco  was  also  his.  The  days  were  rather 
monotonous,  perhaps ;  very  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress, very  brief  to  look  back  upon,  for  they 
melted  imperceptibly  one  into  another,  like 
the  hours  that  pass  in  a  dreamless  slumber, 
leaving  no  mark  behind  them.  It  was  only 
when  l(e  saw  the  fern  redden  under  tho 
sombre  shadow  of  the  spreading  oaks  that  he 
could  well  bring  himself  to  believe  he  had 
been  for  twelve  months  a  dweller  in  the 
Hermitage. 

Yes,  October  had  come  again,  and  the  first 
year  of  George  Pauncefort's  tenancy  had  ex- 
pired ;  a  very  quiet  and  peaceful  year,  leading 
no  more  interesting  record  behind  it  than  the 
bill  of  the  West-end  tdbacconist,  who  supplied 
Sir  Jaspar's  tenant  with  mild  Turkish.  Oc- 
tober had  come  again ;  and  early  in  the  month 
George  Paifneefort  found  himself  once  more 
on  the  long  terrace  in  front  of  Scarsdale 
Abbey. 

An  insignificant  accident  had  led  him 
thither  in  the  bright  midsummer  sunshine; 
an  jnsi^uificant  accident  brought  him  there 
now  in  the  still  October  afternoon.  One  of 
the  clumsy  old  chimneys  at  the  Hermitage 
had  given  signs  of  imminent  decay,  and  Mr. 
Pauncefort  came  to  make  some  common  in- 
quiry 'of  Sir  Jasper's  housekeeper  respecting 
the  proper  people  to  set  about  the  necessary 
repairs.  He  had  been  away  on"  one  of  his 
rustic  expeditions  for  the  last  two  days  and 
nights,  and  had  returned  to  find  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  Hermitage  in  jeopardy,  and  the 
deaf  old  woman  tormented  ,by  vague  fears  as 
to  the  chances  of  being  buried  alive  at  any 


moment  under  the  ruins  of  a  falling  habita- 
tion. ' 

It  was  only  in  search  of  a  bricklayer  that 
Sir  Jasper's  tenant  came  to  the  Abbey  in  the 
low  yellow  light  of  an  autumn  sunset ;  only 
in  search  of  a  bricklayer,  and  he  found — 
what  ?  The  opening  chapter  of  life's  romance 
is  generally  very  cammonplace.  Even  on  the 
stage,  wkjere  the  beautiful  and  the  ideal  are 
supposed  to  be  paramount  over  stern  reality, 
tho  grandest  tragedies  are  apt  to  begin  with 
the  conventional  greetings  of  two  gentlemen 
meeting  in  a  street,  or  the'  vulgar  talk  of  a 
first  and  second  citizen. 

George  Pauncefort  was  in  rather  a  dreamy 
mood  this  afternoon.  He  had  exhausted  a 
good  deal  of  physical  energy  during  his 
rambles  of  the  last  eight-and-forty  hours,  and 
a  pleasant  languor  had  succeeded  the  active 
frame  of  mind  that  is  generally  engendered  by 
mountain-air  and  pedestrianism.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  him  in  this  dreamy  state  of  feeling  to 
linger  a  little  on  that  terrrace,  watching  the 
red  sunlight  fade  behind  the  western  woods ; 
<and  he  lingered.  The  beSj  pleasures  of  his ,. 
life  were  only  such  pleasures  as  these — a 
dreamy  sense  of  rapture  in  the  still  beauty 
of  a  twilit  landscape,  a  gentle  happiness  m  the  ' 
contemplation  of  a  glorious  sunset.  He  loung- 
ed with  his  arms  folded  on  the  broad  stone  „ 
balustrade,  watching^  the  fading  light,  and 
rjuite  unaware  that  there  was  any  thing  but  a 
long  row  of  blank  window.8  behind  hiia,  when  « 
the  creaking  of  a  hinge  routed  him  from  that 
most  delicious  state  of  mind  popularly  known 
as  "thinking  of  nothing."  He  turned  quickly, 
and  found  himself  face-to-face  with  a  lady  who 
was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  an  open 
French  window.  One  glance  at  the  pale  face 
upon  which  the  low  light  was  shining  was 
quite  enough  to  reveal  the  lady's  identity. 
The  little  aquiline  nose,  the  broad  forehead,  , 

the  rippling  brown  hah-  pushed  away  behind 
a  delicate  rosy-tinted  ear,  were  very  familiar 
to  him,  though  he  had  only  seen  them  once 
in,-a  schoolgirl's  careless  sketch  of  her  own 
profile.  Marcia  Denison  had  one  of  the  faces 
that  are  always  remembered  by  those  who 
look  upon  them- — not  for  their  beauty,  but  be- 
cause of  their  individuality.  ,  Amongst  all  tho 
faces  in  a  crowded  ballroom,  Sir  Jasper's 
tenant  would  have  been  able  to  select  tho 
face  of  the  girl  whose  sorrowful  story  had 
beguiled  him  in  the  idle  hours  of  a  summer's 
d^y. 

She  was  a  woman  now,  with  a  well-bred 
woman's  perfect  self-possession ;  and  her  look 
and  attitude,  as  ahe  stood  with  her  hand  on 
the  fastening  of  the  open  window,  were  suf- 
ficient to  tell  Mr.  Pauncefort  that  she  had 
opened  it  on  purpose  to  speak  to  him.  He 
took  off  his  hat  as  he  approached  her. 

"Miss  Denison,  I  believe,"  he  sand;  and 
then,  as  the  graceful  head  was  slightly  bowed 
in  assent,  he  added,  "  I  really  have  to  apolo- 
gize for  giving  myself  up  to  the  contemplation 
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of  nature  from  a  stand-point  exactly  in  front 
of  you?  window ;  but  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
family  had  returned,  I  came  to  make  some 
inquiries  of  Sir  Jasper's  housekeeper." 
.  "  Papa  lias  heard  of  the  fallen  chimney,  and 
will  be  v^jry  glad  to  talk  to  you  about  it,  if  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  come  into  his  room. 
He  is  an  invalid,  and  cannot  venture  out  in 
this  autumn  weather." 

Mr.  Pauncefort  parsed  through  the  window 
at  which  Miss  Danison  had  been  standing, 
and  fouud  himself  in  Sir  Jasper's  study.  The 
bronze  Neptune  \^a%  looming  darkjy  upon  a 
gray-haired  weajy-looking  man,  who  reclined 
in  a  low  easy-chair,  with  his  head  lying  back 
upon  the  cushions,  and  his  worn  but  (handr 

•  Borne  features  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  a 
great  coal-tire,  upon  the  top  of.  whi«h  burned 
a  huge  log  of  wood.     The  room  wfcs  oppres- 
sively warm ;  but  Sir  Jasper  gav*fe  a  peevish 
little  shiver  as  he  turned  his  head  towards  the 
open  window  by  which  his  tenant  had  entered 
the  room. 

"  My  dear  Marcia,  how  mqch  longer  are 

,you  going  to  keepjthat  window  open?    J  beg 

your  pardon,  Mr,  Pauncefort.    Very  happy  to 

Bee  you,  and   make  y9iir  acquaintance ;  but 

'  sorry  to  do  so  under  the  disadvantage  of  an' 

oast  wind.     Pray  .sit  down.  iYou  don't  care 

to  come  nearer  the  fire  ?     Ah,  I  thought  -as 

much.     You  are  a  hardy  oedestnan,  1  hear ; 

a  traveller,  with  all  manner  of  terriffc  advep- 

•  turos  to  boast  of.  %  You   please   yourselves*, 
you  others!     For  my  own  part,  Lpever  out- 
step the  limits  of  civilization.    Civilization  has 
been  three  or  four  thousand  years  coming  to" 
me  ;  and  I  really  don't  see  the  justification 
for    running  away  from  it.      Marcia,   more 
coals." 

Miss  Denison  laid  her  hand  upon  the  .bell. 
She.  was'  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  mantel- 
piece, with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  broad 
slab  of  marble ;  and  in  the  dim  glimmer  of  the 
firelight  the  tall  slim  figure,  so  statuesque  in 
its  perfect  repose,  looked  almost  like  the  image 
of  a  mediaeval  saint  keeping  guard  over  a 
tomb.  Sitting  on  the  further  side  of  the  room, 
and  at  some  distance  from  her,  George  Paunce- 
fort had  ample  time  to  con'template  Marcia 
Denison;  while  ilie  chilly  baronet  discussed 
the  condition  of  .his  tenant's  retreat,  and  de- 
bated the  advisability  of  calling  in  an  archi- 
tect to  survey  the  premises. 

"  The  place  has  been  lapsing  into  decay  for 
the  last  fifty  years,"  said  Sir  Jasper.  "  There 
has  been  piecing  and  patching  going  on,  more 
or  less,  ever  since  1  can  remember.  The 
country  people  rejoice  in  the  falling.of  a  chim- 
ney or  the  crumbling  of  a  wall;  and  put 
down  all  dilapidations  to  the  account  of  a  cer- 
tain gentleman,  in  a  silken  jerkin  and  golden 
lovelocks,  slaughtered  in  a  duel  under  that 
ivy-mantled  roof.  Do  you  ever  see  any  ghosts 
at  the  Hermitage,  Mr.  Pauncefort '!" 

"A  good  many;  but  not  the  ghost  of  the 
fair-haired  cavalier." 


"  Ah,  you  brought  your  phantoms  with  you, 
I  suppose.  Well,  my  dear  fir,  we  must  do 
our  best  to  make  the  p"laee  comfortable  with  a 
little  more  patching  «nd  piecing.;  in  the  mean 
time, *jf  there  is  the* slightest  appreheusion  of 
danger,  I  beg  that  you  will  take  np  your 
quarters  in  this  house  until  the  bricklayers 
have  set  things  right.  *  I  shouldn't  mind 
spending  a  little  money  upon  the  decent  res- 
toration of  the  old  placje-;.  its  traditions  are 
worth  something;  and  there  are  dark  stains 
on  the  flooring  of  the  lower  room,  which  stand 
very  well  for  blood.  I  shouldn't  mind  spend- 
ing jnoney,  if  I  thought  you  would  care  to 
retam  your  present  abode  for  any  length  of 
time.  A  respectable  tenant — a  single  gentle- 
man of  quiet  1iabits-^is  "always  the  highest 
desire  of  a. landlord's  heart.  Seriously,  then, 
Mr.  Pauncefort,  how  long  do  you  purpose  in- 
habiting the  Hermitage?" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Sir  Jasper,  the  question 
is  rather  perplexing  to  me.  I  have  been 
thinking  of—" 

!  He  stopped  abruptly,  with  his  dark  eyes 
b'ent  on  the  ground.  For  fifteen  years  before 
this  autumn  evening,  he  had  not  once  been  a 
guest  in  ft  decent  English  home.  The  atmos- 
phere of  Sir  Jasper's  study  was  new  to  him ; 
the  quiet  presence  of  a  well-bred  woman  stir- 
ret  mm  with,  a  faint  thrill  of  pleasure,  engen- 
defed  but  of  the  v"ery  novtlty  of  the  sensation. 
For  fifteen  years  he  had  been  a  wanderer  u* 
the  wildest  and  loneliest  regions  of  the  earth: 
and  the  glimmer  of  firelight  in  a  handsome 
chamber,  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  silken  gown, 
the  fitful  shimmer  of  diamonds  on  a  slim 
white  hand,  were  almost  a?  strange  to  him  as 
they  might  have  T>een  to  the  rudest  peasant- 
lad  weeding  -turnip-fields  for  sixpence  a  day 
upon  Sir  Jasper's  estates. 

•'You  were  thinking  of  leaving  us,"  said, 
the  baronet,  taking  up  Sir  George  Pauncefort' a 
unfinished  .sentence.  "  I'm  not  surprised  to 
heaj  it;  the  Hermitage  is  an  unlucky  jjlace  ; 
and  I  don't  suppose  any  respectable  tenant 
will  endure  a  long  lease'of  its  gloom  and  ruin. 
I'm  sorry  to  think  we  are  likely  to  lose  you; 
for  I  had  looked  forward  to  some  social  win- 
ter evenings,- in  which  you-  might  have  in- 
dulged us  now  and  then  with  a  graphic  sketch 
of  African  adventure.  I  should  really  have 
enjoyed  a  little  vicarious  peril  and  privation. 
What  ean  be  more  delicious  than  to  exist  for 
three  days  and  nights  without  food  or  water? 
— to  feel  the  ponderous  paw  of  a  lion  on  your 
chest,  and  his  hot  breath  on  your  face,  while 
a  dull  numbness  stagnates  your  blood,  and 
hold  you  as  powerless  as  some  heavy  sleeper 
under  the  thrall  of  a  nightmare? — to  spend 
half-a-dozen  hours,  holding  on  for  dear  life,  at 
the  top  of 'a  palm-tree,  with  a  tropical  sun 
blazing  above  your  uncovered  head,  and  a 
hungry  tiger  prowling  below  your  dangling 
heels  ? — in  short,  to  have  all  the  sensation  of 
dangers  whose  actual  risk  and  anguish  have 
been  endured  by  other  people  ?  To  be  frank 
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with  yon,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  I  h*ve  a  fancy  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  little  sympathy  be- 
tween you  and  me.  I  have  turned  my  back 
upon  the  world  for  the  last  few  years  of  my 
life,  and  have  lived  as  much  apart'  from  my 
race  as  a  man  can  live  who  is  too  much  a_ 
.Sybarite  to  dispense  with  the  Comforts  of  civil- 
i;-.;;iion,  and  too  much  an  invalid  to  exist  with- 
out medical  science.  I  think  '{here  must  be 
a  little  of  the  misanthrope  in  your  nature,  or 
you  would  scarcely  h^Ve  held  out  for  &  twelve- 
month against  the  dreariness  of  Scarsdale 
Wood,  llow.ever,  you  can  hold  out  no  long- 
er, and  you  are  about  to  leave  us.  I  ought 
to  have  anticipated. {is  trTueh."  ' 

Miss  l)enisoa  -had  sealed  herself  in  a  low, 
chair  opposite  her  father.  A  little  table  stood 
near  her,  with  a  heap  of  new  books  and  cfag- 
azines ;  and  she  was  cutting  open  the  leaves 
of  a  periodical  with  a  paper-knife,  whose  jew- 
elied  handle  glimmered  fitfully  in  the  fise- 
light.  Sir  JaVper's  tenant  found  himself  ab- 
sently following  the  motions  of  the  white 
hand  and  the  glittering  knife.  It  was  so  very 
long  since  he  had  seen  an  elegant  woman  sft» 
ting  at  a  comfortable  fireside,  while  the  au- 
tumn wind  was  moaning  dismally  iu  the  outer 
gloom  beyond  the  curtained  windows,  Ijke 
some  banished  wretch  exiled  for  ever  from 
the  sacred  shelter  of  home.  He, looked  at 
the  quiet  figure,  whose  harmonious  lines  melt- 
ed one  into  another,  rind  blended  imperfcepti- 
bly  with  the  warm  shadows  otjthq  background, 
almost  as  lie  might  have  looked  at  a  picture. 
He  looked  at  the  quiet  figure,  and  remembe»- 
ed  the  story  of  Marcia  Denison's  childhood. 
The  neglected  girl  had  grown  into  an  elegant 
woman,  with  a  certr.in  beauty  of  her  own, — 
a  beauty  of  form  rather  than  color  or  e^prfes- 
sion.  There  are -plants  which  will  flourish 
without  sunshine ;  but  they  are  generally  pate, 
fragile  blossoms  at  the  best.  Marcia  Deniaon 
had  grown  to  womanhood  without  the  warm, 
light  of  love  ;  and  (ieorge  Pauncefort  was  be- 
guiled by  the  fancy  that  a  stranger  might 
have  read  something  of  her  story  from  her 
face  and  manner.  The  perfect  self-possession, 
the  graceful  repose,  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
attributes  of  a  woman  from  whose  life  all  pas- 
sionate emotions  had  been  banished.  No 
fierce  throbs  of  jealousy  had  ever  rent  her 
bosom ;  the  hopes  and  fear:?,  the  painful  un- 
certainties, the  agonizing  doubts,  which  wait 
upon  the  happiest  of  earth's  affections,  had 
never  shaken  her  nature  from  its  placid  re- 
pose. An  elegant  woman,  a  lady  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  word,  Marcia  Denison  looked 
calmly  out  upon  a  world  which  had  given  her 
little  jtr,  and  could  scarcely  bring  her  any 
very  terrible  sorrow. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  hesitated  a  little  before  he 
answered  Sir  Jasper's  very  friendly  speech. 
The  paper-knife  travelled  steadily  on ;  the 
white  hand  appeared  and  disappeared  as  the 
light  of  the  burning  log  leapt  up  into  sudden 
life,  or  died  away  into  darkness;  fitful  and 
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shadowy  as  those  spirit-hands  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  nowadays. 

"  I  certainly  have  been  thinking  of  leaving 
this  part  of  the  country,"  George  Paunce- 
fort said  at  last;  rtbut  I  really  have  neither 
decided  upon  when  I  should  go.  nor  where  I 
should  go.  I  hava  been  so  long  a  traveller 
that  English  life  is  apt  to  seern^a  little  tame 
and  fiat.  As  for  the  dreariness  or  my  present 
quarter^,  that  has  never  been  disagreeable  to 
me.  lam  fonder  of  a  book  and*  pipe,  or  an 
early  ramble  on  a  great  waste  of  common- 
land,  than  of  all  the  gaieties  of  the  universe. 
There  are  very  few  reasons  why  I  should  ' 
10a"ve  the,  Hermitage-^perhaps  scarcely  one 
substantial  reason — and  ther*  are  many  in- 
ducements for  me  to  remain.  Sir  Jasper,  will 
you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question,  and 
will  you  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  'that 
it  is  not  an  impertinent  one ?  "  4 
,  "  With  all  my  heart." 

"You  said  just  now  that  you  had  turned 
youf  bacl^upon  the  world.  Am  I  to  attribute 
any  real  significance  to  .that  expression ;  or, 
in  other  words,  am  I  to  understand  that  you 
are  not. likely  to  fill  the  Abbey  with  visitors? 
I  know  that' I  have  no  possible  right  to  ask  ' 
such  a  question  ;  but  one  of  the  chief  delights 
of  the  Hermitage  has  been  that  it  really  is  a 
Mermitage.  I  am  so  much  a  misanthrope  as 
to  dread  the-invasion  of  jovial  .young  sports- 
men among  ihe  fern  and  underwood  that  sur- 
round  my  den." 

**Then  you  may  banish  all  fear  of  any  such 
infliction,"  answered  the  baronet  decisively.  • 
".Yoli  may  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  a  great 
affliction  fell  upon  me  some  years  since. 
From  that  time  to  this  I  have  lived  a  solitary 
life,  now  in  one  place,  now  hi  another.  ^My 
daughter  Marcia  has  been  good  enough!  to 
endure  all  my  fancies,  and  to  resign  the 
asso«iations  and  amusements  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  to  a  young  lady's  hap- 
piness. She  has  relations  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  find  a  brighter  and  more  fitting 
home  for  her ;  b"ut  she  is  so  kind  as  to  prefer 
remaining  with  me.  You  need  fear  no  sport- 
ing youth  amongst  the  fern,  Mr.  Pauncefort. 
I  have  no  intention  of  filling  my  house  with 
people  I  don't  care  about,  or  ruining  my 
health  in  a  futile  attempt  to  sustain  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  a  good  old  English  squire.  I 
came  back  to  Scarsdale>  because — because  I 
was  utterly  weary  of  ah1  the  rest  of  the  world, 
I  think<  and  I  mean  to  live  my  own  life  in 
defiance  of  the  frowns  of  all  the  country.  T 
don't  believe  in  the  common  talk  about  a 
rich  man's  duty  to  society ;  and  I  don't  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  turn  my  house  out  of 
windows  ifl  order  that  there  may  be  waste 
and  riot  in  the  servant's  hall,  and  extortionate 
profits  for  tire  Roxborough  tradesmen.  I 
fancy  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  life 
and  to  bear  his  burden  after  his  own  fashion. 
It  is  only  your  hired  jester  who  is  bound  to 
swallow  his  tears,  and  be  merry  at  the  plea- 
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sure  of  his  audience.  No,  Mr.  Pauncefort,. 
there  will  be  no  high-jinks  at  the  Abbey 
because  Maicia  and  I  have  returned.  It  prill 
be  only  a  big  empty  house,  with  two  very 
quiet  occupants,  who  will  always  be  glad  to 
Bee  you  when  the  natural  sociability  of  the 
gregarious .  animal  is  strong  upon  you,  and 
who  will  not  be  oflended  with  you  for  stop- 
ping away  atf  other  times.  *  And  now  I  snp- 
pose  it's  a  settled  thing.  You  will  stop ;  and 
I  may  send  the  bricklayers  to  patch-np  the 
Hermitage'  to-morrow. 

"  You  are  very  good.  Yes,  *I  shall  con- 
sider myself  settled  for  some  time  to  come. 
If  you"  would  wish  me  to  take  the  place  for  a 
term  of  years-f'1' 

"Not  at  all.  A  willing  tenant  and  an 
agreeable  acquaintance  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  retain ;  but  an  unwilling  tenant  may  shake 
the  dust  of  Searsdale  from  his  shoes  when- 
ever he  pfbases  to  do  so.  You  will  dine 
with  us  to-day?  The  second  b'ell  will  ring 
in  five  minutes.  Bah!"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper, 
answering  a  doubtful  look  with  wtoicJi  George 
Pauncefort  regarded'  the  rusty  sleeve  of  his 
shooting-coat,  '•  never  mind  your'  dress.  Do, 
.you  think  we  cannot  take  any  pleasure  in 
your  society  because  you  don't  happen  to. 
wear  the  regulation  swallow-tail  and  cambric 
cravat?  For  my  own  part,  I  dine  in  my. 
dressing-gown,  and  am  limited  to  wretched 
elops,  prescribe'd  by  my  medical  man.  There 
will  be  tish  and  a  chicken,  ,1  daresay,  for  my 
daughter;  and  if  you  'appreciate  the  lighter 
.  Rhine  wines,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  find 
fault  with  my  cellar."  , 

A  great  bell,  clanging  high  in  a  windy 
cupola,  pealed  out  upon  the  night;  and  an 
elderly  and  .stately-looking  butler  announced 
dinner,  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

''Come,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  we  are  of  the 
Diogenes  family.  Pray  let  there  be  no  cere- 
mony between  us.  Give  your  arm  to  my  daugh- 
ter, and  forget  all  about  your  shooting-coat." 

The  baronet  lifted  himself  out  of  his  easy- 
chair,  and  stood  erect  upon  the  hearth, — a 
tall  weird-looking  figure,  in  a  long  ruby- 
relvet  dressing-gown,  which  rather  resem- 
bled the  robe  of  some  alchemist  or  astrologer 
of  the  darker  ages  than  the  costume  of  one  of 
Burke's  landed  gentry.  Mr.  Pauncefort  of- 
fered his  arm  to  Marcia  Denison  almost 
involuntarily,  for  he  was  more  inclined  to 
refuse  than  to  accept  his  landlord's  iuvitu- 
tion ;  and  the  next  minute  he  found  himself 
following  Sir  Jasper  to  the  dining-room  with 
Sir  Jasper's  daughter  on  his  arm. 

"  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  real  act  of  benevo- 
lence to  stay  with  papa,"  she  said,  during 
the  short  progress  from  the  study  to  the 
dining-room;  "he  is  always  so  much  better 
when  he  has  pleasant  society." 

They  dined  in  a  snug  little  oaken  wain- 
scoted chamber  at  one  end  of  the  corridor; 
and  before  the  fish  was  removed,  George 
Pauncefort  found  himself  entirely  at  his  ease 


in  the  society  so  unexpectedly  thrust  upon 
him.  Sir  .la.sprr  expanded  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  boiled  sole  and  a  glass  of  hock. 
He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  hear  himself 
talk,  and  who  could  talk  pretty  well  in  rather 
a  superficial  manner  about  any  thing  and 
every  thing.  He  had  your  true  talker's 
instinctive .  faculty  of  discovering  a  good 
listener;  and  he  "had  found  one  in  George 
Pauucefort.  Not  your  stupid  listener,  who 
gazes  at  you  with  fhe  fixed  stare  of  rapt 
admiration,  an,d  flounders  dismally  in  the 
endeavor  to  reply  to  you.  thereby  too  clearly 
revealing  that  he  has  not  understood  a  word 
you  have  been  saying;  nor  yet  your  self- 
absorbed  listgner,  who  abandons  himself  to 
liis  own  reflections  while  you  talk  to  him, 
and  strikes-in  with  a  vacant  grin  and  a  "  God 
bless  my  soul!"  whene'ver  you  come  to  a  full 
stop.  Mr.  Pauncefort  was  of  the  sterling 
metal — the  thoughtful  listener,  who  weighs 
every  word  you  say  to  him,  and  comes  smash- 
ing against  your  pet  theories  with  all  the 
force  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  the  spirit  of 
a  born  debater.  Sir  Jasper's  face  lighted  up 
as  the  simple  little  dinner  proceeded,  for  he 
fancied  he  had  found  the  creature  he  had 
been  long  looking  for :  a  companion — a  man 
whose  solitary  habits  resembled  his  own,  and 
who  could  afford  to  fall  into  the  ways  of  his 
host  without  going  out  of  his  own  way  to  do  it. 
"  ^e'suit  each  other — or  I  venture  to  be- 
lieve that  >  we  shall  suit  each  other,  Mr. 
Padnpefort,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  when  the  stately, 
butler  and  his  subordinate  had  departed, 
leavipg  a  very  unpretending  dessert  of  big 
brow^n  pears  and  ruddy-cheeked  peaches. 
"  Marcia,  L  verily  believe  that  I  have  dis- 
covered an  acquaintance  who  will  understand 
me,  anU  whom  I  shall  be  able  to  understand. 
Ypu  may  smile ;  but  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
sir,  the  experience  of  a  very  dreary  exile  has 
taught  me  how  rare  a  creature  is  a  congenial 
acquaintance.  I  won't  ,say  a  friend,  for  the 
word  has  a  tainted  flavor  to  my  taste.  It 
seems  such  a  thoroughly  understood  thing 
that  your  bosom-friend  is  the  man  who  falls  in 
love  with  the  woman  you  want  to  marry, 
wins  all  your  money  at  ecarte,  and  shoots  you 
through  the  lungs  some  chilly  morning  before 
sunrise  in  a  swampy  field  on  the  Essex  coast. 
Yes,  a  congenial  acquaintance  is  the  real 
rara  avis,  the  impossible  bird  seldom  found 
in-  any  earthly  nest.  So  long  as  I  lived  in 
the  world,  I  was  content  to  take  my  fellow- 
men  for  what  they  were  worth.  At  the  head 
of  a  long  dinner-table  it  matters  ,very  little  to 
a  man  what  his  gtiests  are  worth  en  detail. 
He  only  wants  them  to  be  decent  fellows  en 
gros;  and  if  they  are  but  sufficiently  noisy, 
if  one  man  tells  a  little  hunting-story  against 
the  master  of  a  rival  pack,  and  if  another  man 
recites  the  last  canurd  current  in  Belgravia, 
and  there  are  none  of  those  dismal  pauses  in 
which  a  kind  of  mental  paralysis  seems  to 
mark  every  creature  for  his  own, — he  has  no 
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right  to  complain.  "But  when  a  man  washes11 
his  hands  of  the  world  and  its  follies,  when 
he  retires  to  his  kennel,  and  yearns  for  an 
occasional  visit  from  some  kindred  cynic,  then 
comes  the  difficulty.  He  finds  only  dismal 
creatures,  absorbed  in  the  one  delight  of  thgir 
lives — intellectual  Paganinis,  for  ever  per- 
forming on  one  string — artists  who  will  talk 
of  nothing  but  art — literary  men  who  can 
talk  of  nothing  but  literature — political  econ- 
omists who  are  perambulating  editions  of 
Mill  and  M'Culloch — agriculturists  who  talk 
you  to  death  about  steam-farming  and  the 
utilisation  of  sewage ;  as  if  a  man  who  has 
done  with  the  world  could  possibly  care  what 
the  world  does  with  its  sewage !  There  was 
only  one  Diogenes ;  "and  until  to-night  I  have 
»  never  been  able  to  meet  an  acquaintance 
whose  tastes  even  in  seeming  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  my  own." 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Marcia  Denison 
had  seen  her  father  so  entirely  expansive  in 
»  'his  manner  as  he  was  to-night.  Her  dark- 
grey  eyes  brightened  as  she  looked  at  him ; 
and  George  Pauncefort,  sitting  opposite  to 
her,  and  looking  at  her  thoughtfully  from 
time  to  time,  saw  that  she  was  pleased  with 
her  father's  pleasure.  They  went  back  to  the 
study  after  dinner,  and  by  and  by  Miss  Deni- 
son made  tea  for  her  father  and  his  guest. 
Sitting  in  a  low  luxurious  chair  by  the  great 
wood-lire,  within  a  few  paces  of  that  feminine 
figure,  the  pale,  thoughtful  face,  the  busy 
hands  employed  in  the  occupation  which 
makes  a  woman  'seem  most  womanly  and 
charming,  it  seemed  to  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  as 
if  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  melted 
away,  and  he  was  a  young  man  once  more, 
with  all  a  young  man's  freshness  of  spirit 
and  happy  confidence  in  the  worth  of  lovely 
things. 

Yes,  all  manner  of  fresh  and  gentle  feel- 
ings came  back  upon  this  bruised  and  bat- 
tered wanderer  in  African  wildernesses. 
They  came  back, — the  long-absent,  the  well- 
-  nigh  forgotten  spirits  of  peace  and  love, — 
and  chased  the  dark  and  evil  dwellers  from 
the  mansion  they  had  so  long  usurped.  The 
man's  face  seemed  to  soften ;  indeed  it  was  a 
face  which  always  softened  when  he  smiled 
or  spoke  to  women  and  children.  His  voice, 
at  all  tunes -sonorous  and  musical,  sank  to  a 
lower  and  sweeter  music  as  he  sat  in  Sir 
Jasper's  study,  talking  grave  speculative  talk 
about  the  sites  of  perished  empires,  whose 
fantastic  splendors  have  left  no  better  rec- 
ord than  a  ruined  temple  or  a  few  quaint 
hieroglyphics  on  a  broken  stone. 

The  great  clock  in  the  Scarsdale  stables 
struck  eleven  as  George  Pauncefort  left  the 
Abbey.  He  walked  slowly  home  in  the  moon- 
light, thinking  of  his  quiet  evening  with  a 
sensation  in  which  wonder  was  strangely  in- 
termingled with  a  vague  fear. 

"I  had  so  firmly  set  my  face  to  the  dark- 
ness," he  thought  presently,  "  and  I  had  learnt 


to  endure  its  worst  horrors, — is  it  wise  to  let 
in  so  much  as.an  accidental  ray  of  light?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DOROTHY'S   IMPRESSIONS. 

EVEN  your  self-contained  woman  cannot 
exist  entirely  without  some. natural  out- 
let for  all  that  is  brightest  and  most  womanly 
in  her  nature.  •  Marcia  Denison's  accomplish- 
ments stood  her  in  good  stead,  and  went  a 
great  way  towards  a  placid  kind  of  happiness, 
a  tranquil  pleasure,  undisturbed  by  any  fear 
that  it  is  too  lovely  a  thing  to  endure.  But 
however,  accomplished  a  woman  may  be,  there 
are  times  when  the  mind  grows  weary,  when 
the  tired  intellect  recoils  reluctantly  from  its 
accustomed  labor,  when  the  empty  heart 
yearns  for  some  pleasant  thing  to  nestle  ia 
its  dreary  void.  The  human  mind,  however 
skilled  in  the  scientific  combination  of  sweet 
sounds,  cannot  be  altogether  satisfied  with 
harmonious  sequences,  quaint  fugues,  contra- 
ry motions,  and  plaintive  diminished  sevenths. 
The  human  eye,  however  artistic,  must  have 
something  more  to  look  upon  than  the  cool 
shadows  and  bright  gleams  of  color  in  a  wa- 
ter-color sketch.  And  a  woman's  soul,  ever 
sympathetic,  must  have  some  nearer  object 
for  its  warm  sympathies  than  the  dead-and- 
gone  creatures  whose  stately  phantoms  stalk 
through  the  pages  of  history. 

Marcia  Denison,  though  she  has  some  little 
right  to  rank  herself  among  the  dreaded  lists 
of  strong-minded  women,  was  not  entirely 
without  a  woman's  fancies.  She  had  her  fa- 
vorites amongst  the  people  she  had  known 
from  her  earliest  childhood,  and  the  chief  of 
them  all  was  Dorothy. 

Dorothy  was  the  daughter  of  James  Turs- 
good,  the  bailiff,  and  by  consequence  the  grand- 
daughter of  that  elderly  female  who  acted  aa 
Mr.  Pauncefort's  housekeeper.  Dorothy  had 
been  a  toddling  baby  of  three  when  Marcia 
Denison  was  seven  years  old,  and  had  been 
taken  under  the  special  protection  of  Sir  Jas- 
per's younger  daughter  at  a  very  early  age. 
The  child'of  seven  hac^. taken  it  into  her  wise 
head  to  patronize  the  rosy-cheeked  toddler ; 
and  from  that  time  until  Evelyn  Denison's 
death  and  the  baronet's  departure  for  the  Con- 
tinent, Dorothy  Tursgood  had  been  Marcia's 
pet  and  pupil.  Of  course,  under  these  circum- 
stances, Dorothy  received  an  education  which 
made  her  infinitely  charming,  and  entirely 
unfit  for  the  rough-and-ready  style  of  exist- 
ence in  her  father's  household.  She  had  felt 
this  during  Marcia's  long  absence  from  Scars- 
dale;  but  it  was  all  over  now,  for  Dorothy 
was  to  be  Miss  Denison's  own  maid,  and  was 
to  live  entirely  at  the  Abbey 
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It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  two  women 
grouped  together  in  the  autumn  sunlight,  in 
cue  of  the  deep  window-seats  of  that  chamber 
which  had  once  been  the  schoolroom  of  Sir 
Jasper'a  two  daughters,  but  which  was  now 
Marcia^s  own  sitting-room,  sacred  from  the 
footsteps  of  strangers. 

Miss  Denison  sat  on  the  cushioned  window- 
seat,  with  the  sunlight  behind  her  head,  while 
Dorothy  crouched  on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet, 
and  looked  lovingly  and  reverently  upward  to 
the  thoughtful  face  of  her  mistress. 

That  pale  face,  with  its  sharply-defined  and 
delicate  features,  was  pleasantly  contrasted  by 
the  rosy  cheeks  and  sunny  auburn  hair  that 
would  break  away  into  curls,  confine  it  with 
•whatever  falters  you  could  choose;  the  arch 
hazel  eyes ;  the  ripe  red  lips,  always  ready  to 
curve  themselves  into  bewitching  smiles ;  the 
saucy  double-chin,  the  lurking  dimple  at  each 
corner  of  the  mouth,  which  formed  the  mani- 
fold charms  of  the  bailiffs  daughter.  She  was 
a  round  dumpling  of  prettiness  and  sweet 
temper,  created  to  be  the  queen  of  a  rustic 
May-day,  the  idol  of  bumpkin  worshipers; 
and  the  best  of  it  was,  that  she  was  quite  un- 
conscious of  her  own  prettiness. 
•  And  yet  she  was  by  no  means  a  high-minded 
woman.  She  was  very  fond  of  fine  dress,  and 
would  lie  awake  all  night  thinking  of  a  new 
bonnet,  or  a  colored  print  that  she  had  seen 
in  one  of  the  grand  emporiums  of  Roxborough. 
She  was  vain  and  frivolous,  and  woidd  very 
much  like  to  have  been  pretty ;  but  she  had 
no  idea  that  there  could  be  any  prettiness  in 
a  dumpling  figure,  round  red  cheeks,  and  an 
impertinent  little  nose,  which  was  always 
pointing  skywards,  without  any  pretension  to 
sublimity.  Contemplating  her  own  reflection 
in  a  looking-glass,  poor  Dorothy  sighed  as  she 
thought  how  nice  it  would  have  been  to  be 
tall  and  slender,  like  Miss  Denison,  with  a 
l>roud  pale  face,  and  dark  arched  brows  above 
deeply-clear  gray  eyes.  Dorothy  worshiped 
her  patroness  and  mistress,  and  founded  all 
her  ideas  of  perfection  upon  this  one  model  of 
womanhood.  To  wear  corded  black  silk,  thick 
and  lustreless  as  the  rector's  gown,  a  narrow 
liiieu  collar  clasped  tightly  round  a  slim  swan- 
like  throat;  to  have  long  thin  white  hands,  all 
a-glitter  with  diamond  rings,  and  to  sit  all  day 
in  beautiful  rooms,  seemed  to  Dorothy  Tuns- 
good  the  very  perfection  of  human  happiness, 
whose  even  course  could* only  be  disturbed  by 
sudden  death. 

Dorothy,  with  these  ideas  deeply  rooted  in 
her  mind,  contemplated  her  mistress  with 
some  smile  of  wonder;  for  Marcia  Denison 
accepted  the  delights  of  her  life  with  a  manner 
that  was  a  gruat  deal  more  like  calm  resigna- 
tion than  complete  happiness.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  such  possessions  as  diamond 
rings  and  unlimited  silk  dresses  might  be- 
come flat  and  indifferent  by  long  familiarity  ? 
Oh,  if  it  was  so,  what  a  barren  universe  this 
world  must  be!  and  out  of  what  material  could 


the  youthful  mind  shape  its  ideal  of  perfect 
bliss !  Dorothy's  heart  had  been  unmoved  by 
so  much  as  one  flutter  engendered  of  love's 
restless  fever,  and  as  yet  her  tranquil  slum- 
bers were  only  disturbed  by  the  vision  of  a 
new  bonnet-ribbon,  or  a  coral  necklace  pur- 
chased at  Roxborough  fair. 

It  was  the  third  day  after  Miss  Denison's 
return — the  day  succeeding  that  quiet  little 
dinner  at  which  George  Pauncefort  had  found 
himself  an  almost  involuntary  guest — and 
Dorothy  Tursgood  was  enjoying  what  she 
called  a  "  lovely  long  talk  "  with  her  mistress. 
It  happened  somehow  that  Mr.  Pauncefort 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  in 
this  lovely  long  talk;  and  as  the  talk,  was 
almost  absorbed  by  the  vivacious  Dorothy, 
this  fact  was  by  no  means  singular.  Marcia, 
returned  from  continental  wanderings,  might 
have  a  great  deal  to  tell  her  enthusiastic  little 
attendant;  but  Dorothy,  who  hud  spent  all 
her  life  at  Scarsdale,  must  necessarily  be 
rather  restricted  in  her  choice  of  topics. 

"  And  oh,  Miss  Marcia,  I  am  sure  that  he 
is  very  poor,"  she  said  presently,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  disquisition  upon  the  habits  and 
manners  of  Sir  Jasper's  tenant. 

"But  why,  my  pet?"  asked  Miss  Denison, 
with  a  smile. 

She  was  in  a  lazy  humor  this  morning,  and 
had  thrown  aside  a  musical  composition  in 
which  consecutive  fifths  would  crop  up  in  the 
bass  in  spite  of  her.  She  had  thrown  aside 
her  sheet  of  music-paper  and  shut  the  piano, 
and  now  she  felt  a  drowsy  pleasure  in  the 
balmy  air,  the  mellow  sunlight,  and  the  gentle 
hum  of  pretty  Dorothy's  voice. 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  is  poor,  my  dar- 
ling?" 

Dorothy  gave  a  little  gasp.  She  had  the 
feminine  habit  of  jumping  at  conclusions,  and 
the  equally  feminine  habit  of  not  being  very 
clear  as  to  why  she  had  so  jumped. 

"Well,"  she  murmured  thoughtfully,  "first 
and  foremost,  because  he  wears,  oh,  such  a 
shabby  coat  I" 

"  He  m^y  wear  that  from  choice,  my  Doro- 
thy. An  old  garment  is  sometimes  so  com- 
fortable to  a  lazy  man — and  yet  I  should 
hardly  think  Mr.  Pauncefort  was  lazy.  Or 
his  shabby  costume  may  be  an  affectation  of 
eccentricity — and  yet,  from  what  I  saw  of 
him  last  night,  I  should  scarcely  imagine  ho 
would  be  guilty  of  affectation.  However,  my 
dear  little  Dorothy,  there  may  be  a  dozen  rea- 
sons why  ho  should  wear  a  worn-out  shoot- 
ing-coat, and  not  one  of  them  need  be  the  want 
of  money." 

"  Oh,  but  then  I  think  he  is  poor,  l;ecr.use 
of  so  many  thipgs.  It  isn't  only  the  coat. 
There  is  one  reason  why  I  think  he  is  very, 
very,  very  poor  I"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  shaking 
her  head,  and  screwing  up  her  lip.s  with  ex- 
traordinary solemnity. 

"And  what  is  that  reason,  dear?" 

"  He  never  gives  any  thing  to  poor  people. 
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Never,  never  1  And  yet  I  am  sure  he  is 
charitable;  for  ho  will  go  and  see  poor  peo- 
ple, and  sit  with  them,  and  listen  to  all  their 
troubles,  and  ask,  oh,  such  lots  of  questions, 
until  they  begin  to  think  he's  going  to  do  ever 
so  much  for  them,  and  then  he  goes  away  and 
does  nothing.  Now,  of  course,  that  would  be 
very  unkind  if  he  were  rich.  I  haven't  for- 
gotten my  grammar.  Miss  Marcia — subjunc- 
tive mood,  if  he  were.  So  I  feel  sure  he  must» 
bo  dreadfully  poor.  I  mean  dreadful,  because 
it  is  dreadful  for  rich  people  to  be  poor." 

"  Dorothy  I" 

"I  mean  it's  dreadful  for  people  that  ought 
to  be  rich  to  be  poor.  Do  you  know,  Miss 
Marcia,  I  think  sometimes  the  gentleman  at 

the  hermitage  is what's  that  where  we 

always  put  the  th  in  the  wrong  place?" 

"  Misanthropic." 

"Yes,  that's  it — mis-an-thropic !"  cried  Dor- 
othy, with  a  triumphant  snap  at  the  last  two 
syllables ;  "  and  oh,  what  a  pity  they  can't 
invent  some  shorter  word  to  mean  grumpy, 
without  being  vulgar  I  I  think  he  is  misan- 
thropic, miss,  because  he'll  shut  himself  up 
with  his  books  for  days  together,  grandmother 
eays ;  and  in  all  the  time  he's  been  at  the 
Hermitage  he  hasn't  made  a  single  acquaint- 
ance in  Roxborough;  and  somehow,  do  you 
know,  Miss  Marcia,  I  think  he  must  have 
turned  grump — misan-thingamy — from  not 
being  happy  in  his  mind ;  for  oh,  he  does  give 
such  a  sigh  sometimes  as  he  sits  over  his 
books  I"  < 

"  Why,  Dorothy,  you  are  a  Fouche  in  pet- 
ticoats." 

"I  remember  all  about  him,  Miss  Marcia. 
Joseph  Fouche,  minister  of  police  under  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  born  at  La  Martiniere,  near 
Nantes,  1763;  created  Duke  of  Otranto,  1809; 
died,  1820,"  said  Dorothy,  folding  hers  hands 
meekly,  with  a  lively  recollection  of  her  les- 
sons. "  Do  you  know,  Miss  Marcia,  when 
I'm  in  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  I  sometimes  won- 
der whether  I  look  different  from  the  other 
girls — whether  I  look  as  if  I  knew  history 
and  grammar  and  geography,  and  such  like  ? 
but  lor,  miss,  I  do  think  a  bonnet-ribbon 
makes  more  difference  than  all  the  education 
that  ever  was,"  Dorothy  murmured,  with  a 
thoughtful  sigh. 

Miss  Denison  caressed  the  pretty  auburn 
curls  with  her  slim  white  fingers,  and  consid- 
ered whether  she  had  been  very  wise  in  cram- 
ming that  simple  head  with  a  second  edition 
of  all  the  hard  facts  that  had  been  filtered 
through  her  own  brain. 

"I'm  afraid  your  education  may  not  be 
much  use  to  you  in  what  people  call  a  practi- 
cal way,  my  darling,"  she  said  presently; 
"  but  education  must  -always  have  a  refining 
influence,  and  refinement  is  a  kind  of  good- 
ness. Besides,  who  knows  what  my  Doro- 
thy's f.ite  may  be  in  afterlife?  There  may 
come  a  day  when  it  will  be  very  useful  to  you 
to  speak  tolerably  good  English,  and  write  a 


nice  legible  hand.  And  as  for  Pinnock's  Gold- 
smith and  Mangnall's  Questions,  this  world 
must  always  have  some  pleasanter  associa- 
tions for  those  who  know  all  about  the  dead- 
and-gone  people  who  have  inhabited  it.  In 
the  meanwhile,  you  and  I  can  be  companions 
novr  and  then,  Dorothy ;  which  we  could 
scarcely  be,  if  you  were  exactly  like  the  other 
girls  you  sit  with  at  chapel." 

"  Oh,  ho,  indeed,  Miss  Marcia,  they  are  so 
dreadful,  and  drop  their  ft's  always ;  and  their 
hands  are  so  red,  and  their  boots  are  so 
clumpy;  and  they  do  breathe  so  hard,  thai 
it's  quite  unpleasant  to  sit  next  them.  But 
oh,  miss,  I'm  not  good  enough  to  be  your 
companion  ever;  only  you're  so  kind  to  me." 

"  Am  I,  Dorothy  ?  I'm  afraid  my  kindness 
is  not  without  some  alloy  of  selfishness,  and 
may  be,  after  all,  father  ill-advised  kindness." 

"  Selfish,  dear  Miss  Marcia  1  You,  who  are 
so  good  to  every  one,  and  so  kind  to  me ;  for, 
oh,  it  is  so  kind  of  you  not  to  want  me  to  weaf 
caps!"  cried  Dorothy,  shaking  her  bright  au- 
burn hair  into  all  manner  of  crispy  undula- 
tions and  stray  tendrils  that  were  infinitely 
bewitching.  "But  what  was  I  saying  just 
now,  Miss  Marcia?"  resumed  the  bailiff's 
daughter;  "oh,  about  his  being  so  gloomy." 

"About  •whom,  darling?"  asked  Miss  Den- 
ison, in  a  dreamy  voice. 

She  had  been  thinking  of  her  dead  sister. 
It  was  only  natural  that  this  return  to  the 
Abbey  should  bringtihe  lost  girl's  image  very 
vividly  before  her.  The  place  was  so  dull,  so 
utterly  empty  and  dreary  without  that  dash- 
ing, impulsive  Evelyn,  who  had  been  wont  to 
burst  into  Marcia's  sitting-room  half-a-dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  a  morning — a  beautiful, 
spontaneous,  vivacious  creature,  whose  pres- 
ence filled  the  dullest  room  with  life  and 
brightness. 

"  And  I'm  sure  she  loved  me  a  little,"  Marcia 
thought  very  sadly;  "  and  now  there  is  no  one 
— no  one." 

There  was  little  Dorothy  looking  up  at  her 
mistress's  pensive  face  all  the  time ;  but 
though  Dorothy's  affection  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant thing,  it  was  not  exactly  the  thing  to  fill 
the  great  void  in  such  a  heart  as  Marcia  Den- 
ison's;  it  was  a  little  too  much  like  the  grate- 
ful chirping  of  a  bird  who  flutters  his  winga 
and  perches  lovingly  on  a  finger  of  the  hand 
that  tends  him ;  or  the  frisking  of  a  petted 
lap-dog,  nestling  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress. 
This  return  to  Scarsdale  seemed  to  Marcia 
Denison  like  the  re-opening  of  a  wound  that 
time  had  almost  healed ;  and  her  thoughts 
wandered  far  away  from  the  subject  of  Doro- 
thy Tursgood's  simple  prattle,  which  was  all 
about  that  one  solitary  event  of  the  last  twelve- 
month— the  advent  of  George  Pauncefort  to 
the  Hermitage. 

'•  And  as  1  said  before,  Miss  Marcia,"  Doro- 
thy rattled  on,  in  a  breathless  way  peculiar  to 
the  genus  vulgarly  known  as  chatterbox,  ''I'm 
sure  he's  very  poor,  dreadfully  poor,  and  I 
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sometimes  think  it's  that  which  makes  him 
unhappy.  Because,  you  see,  he's  so  clever; 
he  must  be  very,  very  clever,  you  know,  al- 
ways ro  tiling,  reading,  reading,  as  he  is,  all 
day,  an.l  .-ill  night  too,  sometimes;  and  it  does 
•seem  hard  lor  such  a  clever  person  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in 
the  middle  of  a  wood  and  see  nobody,  on  ac-' 
count  of  his  poverty." 

"  But  you  said  just  now  that  he  was  misan- 
thropic, Dorothy,"  said  Miss  Deuison,  arous- 
ing herself  by  an  effort  fiom  that  long  reverie 
about  the  dead;  '•  misanthropic  people  think 
it  no  misfortune  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

"  Don't  they,  miss  ?  I  fancied  people  were 
misanthropists  onlv  when  they  couldn't  afford 
tj  be  any  thing  else.  It  must  be  so  much 
cheaper  to  de.spise  the  human  race  than  to 
wear  nice  clothes  and  give  dinner-parties." 

"But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  honest 
love  of  solitude,  Dorothy,  and  a  natural  dis- 
taste for  -the  clamor  and  contention  of  the 
world.  Do  you  remember  that  French  prov- 
erb I  taught  you,  Lejeu  ne  vautpas  la  chandelte  ? 
People  generally  say  that  when  they  have 
burnt  out  the  candle  and  lost  the  game ;  but 
I  suppose  there  are  a  few  exceptionally  wise 
people  who  keep  their  candle,  and  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  gaming-table.  Mr.  Pauncefort 
may  be  one  of  those  people." 

"I  don't  think  that,  Miss,"  answered  Doro- 
thy, with  a  wise  shake  o|fher  curly  head;  "/ 
think  he  is  a  person  who  has  hud  a  great  for- 
tune and  spent  it ;  and,  though  he  carries  his 
head  ve-y  high,  and  seems  to  take  his  troubles 
in  an  off-hand  .kind  of  way,  he  can't  help  sigh- 
ing sometimes  when  he  remembers  how  rich 
he  once  was.  That's  what  /  think,  miss,  and 
that's  what  grandmother  thinks.  She  has 
tried  to  get  the  truth  out  of  Mr.  Pauncefort's 
servant ;  but  she  says  you  might  as  well  ques- 
tion a  tombstone  as  him,  or  better,  for  that 
would  tell  you  something,  even  if  it  wasn't 
true." 

And  here  Geo'-ge  Pauncefort's  name  drifted 
out  of  Dorothy's  chatter,  and  the  girl's  ta.k 
rambled  on  into  other  channels;  tyliss  Den- 
ison's  hand  lying  tenderly  on  the  pretty  head 
which  rested  on  her  knee,  while  Miss-  Den- 
ison's  mind  wandered  far  away  into  the  van- 
ished regions  of  the  past.  Every  now  and 
then  she  brought  herself  back  for  a  moment 
from  that  shadowy  world  to  say  something 
kind  to  her  enthusiastic  little  maid ;  and  oven 
when  her  thoughts  were  farthest  away,  that 
ruder  second  sense— rthat  superficial  intellect 
which  will  serve  us  for  common  use,  while 
the  soul  soars  upward  into  cloudland — took 
cognizance  of  all  that  Dorothy  was  saying. 

Thus  it  was  that  Marcia  Denison  received 
her  first  impressions  about  George  Paunce- 
fort. Dorothy's  estimate  of  that  gentleman's 
worldly  circumstances  was  accepted  by  her 
mistress,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  the  subject 
was  too  indifferent  to  be  worth  any  serious 


discussion,  and,  once  carelessly  accepted,  be- 
came a  rooted  conviction. 

When  Mr.  Pauncefort  paid  his  Second  visit 
to  the  Abbey,  he  hud  exchanged  his  velveteen 
shooting-jacket  for  a  frock-coat ;  but  the  cloth 
was  tolerably  well  worn,  and  the  cut  of  the 
coat  fixed  the  date  of  its  confection  at  some 
years  before  the  stranger's  advent  at  Scars- 
dale.  The  coat  might  have  looked  outre  and 
old-fashioned  upon  a  meaner-looking  man ; 
but  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  had  that  indefinable 
something,  that  utterly  indescribable  air  of 
distinction  which  makes  a  man  independent 
of  his  tailor.  What  an  unspeakable  distance 
between  gentleman  Brummel,  created  by  the 
happy  inspirations  of  sartorial  genius,  and  the 
quiet  English  gentleman  of  the  blue  blood, 
whose  haughty  grace  is  a  heritage  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Crusaders  who  fought  at  Acre,  and 
Knights  who  saw  the  earth  black  with  the 
slaughtered  chivalry  of  Prance  on  Crecy's 
fatal  field  1 

Sir  Jasper  Denison,  net  easily  pleased  upon 
ordinary  occasions,  had  been  pleased  to  take 
very  kindly  to  the  solitary  occupant  of  the 
Hermitage,  and  was  inclined  to  go  into  rap- 
tures about  his  new  acquaintance.  The  bar- 
onet was  very  impulsive,  and  not  a  little 
frivolous.  The  bitter  strokes  which  Fate  had 
dealt  at  him  had  fallen  on  a  nature  too  weak 
and  selfish  to  be  elevated  or  sublimated  by 
affliction.  He  was  a  man  who  took  the  de- 
crees of  Heaven  in  pretty  much  the  same 
spirit  as  that  in  which  he  might  have  taken 
the  undeserved  cruelty  of  an  earthly  assailant. 
When  his  daughter  died,  he  could  not  bow 
his  head  and  resign  himself  to  the  belief  that 
she  had  only  floated  away  from  him  into  a 
fairer  region  whither  he  might  some  day  fol- 
low her,  if  he  so  pleased.  Ho  was  a  student 
of  those  brilliant  philosophers  whose  genius 
illumined  with  flashes  of  lurid  grandeur  the 
eve  of  the  French  revolution.  He  could  not 
make  a  temple  of  worship  out  of  the  tomb  of 
his  dead  child.  The  sepulchre  of  the  beloved 
was  a  horrible  thing  from  which  he  fled  away 
to  beguile  his  grief  by  a  cynical  contemplation 
of  frivolous  humanity  amusing  it-elf  at  Ger- 
man watering-places,  or  hurrying  through 
Italian  picture-galleries.  It  may  be  that  Sir 
Jasper's  sudden  predilection  for  the  society 
of  George  Pauncefort  arose  chiefly  from  the 
fact  that  the  stranger  was  the  only  person  at 
Scarsdale  whose  presence  did  not  remind  him 
of  the  dead.  With  the  tenant  of  the  llermi- 
ta-e  the  bereaved  father  felt  himself  safe  ;  no 
chance  allusion  to  the  lost,  no  hall-retracted 
mention  of  her  name,  was  likely  to  drop  from 
the  lips  of  the  man  who  had  never  seen  her. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  human  creature,  linked 
to  an  eternal  future  by  the  feeblest  shred  of 
Christian  faith,  to  understand  the  unutterable 
horror  whicli  Death  wears  when  he  crosses 
the  threshold  of  the  Atheist.  To  Sir  Jasper 
Denison  consolation  was  an  impossibility. 
The  only  anodyne  by  wliich  his  grief  might 
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at  intervals  be  lulled  to  rest  was  occupation. 
He  had  amused  himself  somehow  or  other  by 
those  restless  and  fitful  Continental  wander- 
ings, until  he  had  used  up  all  those  regions 
where  the  Sybarite  may  travel  without  find- 
ing too  many  crumpled  leaves  among  the 
roses,  and  he  came  back  now  with  a  vague 
intention  of  occupying  himself  by  some  desul- 
tory dabbling  ia  building,  philanthropy,  and 
steam-farming. 

In  this  humor  the  baronet  was  rather 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  fallen  chimney  at  the 
Hermitage.  He  sent  a  messenger  post-haste 
to  summon  the  Roxborough  architect  on  the 
morning  after  Mr.  Pauncefort's  visit  to  the 
Abbey;  and  after  a  very  long  consultation 
with  that  gentleman — to  which  solemn  con- 
ference Sir  Jasper's  tenent  was  specially  in- 
vited— certain  improvements  were  arranged 
which  would  in  no  way  destroy  the  pictures- 
que medievalism  of  the  Hermitage,  but  which 
were  sufficiently  important  to  render  that 
tenement  unfit  for  occupation  during  the 
space  of  some  weeks: 

"  In  which  period  you  will  do  me  the  honor 
to  take  up  your  quarters  here,"  said  Sir  Jas- 
per; "I  intend  making  myself  as  familliar 
with  the  Niger  as  I  am  with  the  Thames ; 
and  I  shall  Jook  to  you,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  to 
give  me  the  delightful  sensation  of  playing 
hide-and-seek  witli  a1  family-party  of  lions 
every  evening." 

"You  are  very  good,  Sir  Jasper;  I  was 
thinking  of  making  a  little'  pedestrian  tour — " 

"  And  depriving  me  of  my  African  explora- 
tions— cruel !  But  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Octo- 
ber, wet  days  and  foggy  evenings,  rheumatism 
and  sciatica  !  Have  you  looked  at  your  glass 
this  morning?  No,  I'm  sure  you  have  not. 
I  am  an  idle  man,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  and,  like 
all  idle  men,  learned  in  the  signs  of  the  times. 
"We  are  going  to  have  abomimable  weather 
for  a  month  at  a  stretch.  Look  at  that  low 
gray  sky ;  and  then  decline  the  shelter  of  my 
blue  bedroom  for  the  slippery  moors  and  damp 
woodlands,  if  you  dare." 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant'  hesitated,  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  then  loosed  back  into  the 
room.  It  was  past  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  day  was  darkening  already.  The  dull 
gray  sky  and  shadowy  landscape  without 
contrasted  dismally  with  the  warm  glow  of 
the  firelight  within.  There  is  such  a  won- 
drous raa;ac  in  the  red  light  of  a  fire.  Surely 
it  must  bo  the  magic  of  association — dating 
from  the  far-away  d.;y  when  month-old  babies 
lie  upon  their  mother's  knees  and  laugh  for 
the  first  time  to  see  the  ruddy  flames  dancing 
up  the  chimney.  George  Pauncefort  looked 
back  into  the  room,  and  in  that  one  moment 
of  hesitation  his  resolution  spread  its  wings 
and  flouted  away  into  chaos.  The  conference 
had  been  held  in  the  library,  the  chamber  in 
which  George  Pauncefort  had  watched  Marcia 
Denison's  white  hands  hovering  over  the  tea- 
cups the  night  before.  The  firelight  glimmer- 


ing on  the  morocco  bindings  of  books  that 
lined  the  wainscot  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor  made  the  room  radiant  with  the  tender 
glory  of  home,  and  even  the  grim  bronze  sea- 
god  seemed  to  melt  under  that  pleasant  influ- 
ence, and  modulate  his  monotonous  voice  to  a 
gentler  tone. 

Some  invisible  spirit,  permeating  the  very 
atmosphere  with  its  subtle  presence,  seemed 
to  whisper, 

"This  is  home — home — the  mystic  region 
which  you  have  not  inhabited  for  fifteen 
years.  Welcome,  poor  wanderer  from  the 
desert;  welcome,  lost  bird  from  a  ruined 
nest;  welcome,  from  your  lonely  tent  under 
the  cold  unpitying  sky,  poor  friendless  crea- 
ture; welcome — home — home!" 

And  then  another  spirit  of  an  argumenta- 
tive and  rebellious  order  arose  in  the  man's 
breast,  and  cried, 

"  What  have  you  done  that  you  should 
turn  away  from  this  pleasant  shelter  to  tramp 
the  country  side,  wifeh  houseless  vagabonds 
for  your  fellow-travellers  ?  Are  you  a  pariah, 
that  you  must  shrink  away  from  friendly 
hands,  and  go  and  hide  yourself  among  vil- 
lage, boors  and  wandering  outcasts?" 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  Curing  which  Sir 
Jasper  amused  himself  by  stirring  the  logs 
piled  on  the  coal-fire,  and  then  George  Paunce- 
fort replied: 

"I  will  accept  your  invitation,  Sir  Jasper, 
as  frankly  as  it  is  given.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  decline 'your  hospitality  or  re- 
coil from  your  kindness."  He  said  this  with 
some  touch  of  pride  in  his  manner,  and  a 
faint  g!6w  upon  his  dark  face. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  bell.  "Then  I  may  tell 
Mrs.  Browning  to*  air  the  blue  room.  You 
will  come  to  us  to-morrow,  and  the  builders 
may  begin  their  work  as  soon  'afterwards  aa 
they  please.  You  will  bring  your'  servant, 
by-the-by.  Imagine  Diogenes  with  a  body- 
servant  !  Remember  that  you  are  exchang- 
ing one  Hermitage  for  another.  No  dinner- 
parties; no  pretty  girls;  no  empty-headed 
young  men  to  play  billiards  in  the  rainy 
mornings.  Only  a  big  rambling  house,  tol- 
erably well  filled  with  objects  of  art,  and  a 
fretful  old  man  and  his  daughter.  Do  you 
think  you  can  makecyourself  happy  with  us?" 

"  I  am  only  afraid  of  being  too  happy." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

A  deep  flush  kindled  in  George  Paunce- 
fort's face  as  the  baronet  asked  this  question. 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  just  a  little  confused, 
and  scarcely  able  to  answer  that  simple  in- 
quiry; but  in  the  next  minute  he  replied 
very  quietly: 

"  Do  you  remember  what  Dante  and  Ten- 
nyson have  said  about  '  a  sorrow's  crown  of 
sorrow?'  There  are  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  my  life  which  make  it  impossible 
that  I  should  ever  have  a  home.  Do  you 
suppose  Diogenes  was  free  to  choose  any  * 
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tiling  better  when  lie  took  to  his  tub?  I 
cannot  imagine  the  cynical  mood  innate  in 
man.  To  ray  mind  it  seems  only  the  re-ac- 
tionary  phase  of  sorrow.  I  have  been  very 
comfortable  yonder  with  the  ghost  of  the  fair- 
paired  cavalier,  who  has  not  yet  been  pleased 
to  reveal  himself  in  any  palpable  shape. 
Will  it  be  wise  to  exchange  my  loneliness  for 
genial  companionship,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
a  home,  since  there  must  be  the  going  back 
afterwards?" 

Sir  Jasper  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  T,ou'il  be  tired  of  us  before  the  builders 
have  finished  their  work,  and  will  be  very 
glad  to  return  t'o  your  solitude.  Men  were 
created  to  bore  each  other.  If  you  are  n»i 
tired,  you  will  be  free  to  come  back  to  us 
whensoever  you  <  please.  You  will  not  be 
disturbed  he-re  by  the  sight  of  any  unap- 
proachable domestic  happiness;  you  will  be 
the  guest  of  a  lonely  old  man  who  has  been 
robbed  of  all  that  made  life  bright  fdf  him, 
ami  who  does  his  best  to  take  existence  in 
the  frivolous  spirit  of  a  persijleur,  because  he 
has  forerer  lost  all  chance  of  any  deeper  de- 
light than  the  temporary  enjoyment  to  be»de- 
rived  from  the  aroma  of  a  choice  wine,  or  the 
pleasant  talk  of  an  intellectual  acquaintance. 
Do  yoi>  rememWir  what  Voltaire  says,  Mr. 
Pauncefon:  'Life  is  a  child,  which  must  be 
rocked  in  a  cradle  till  it  falls  asleep.'  You 
and  I  have  both  had  our  troubles ;  why 
shouldn't  we  help  each  other  to  rock  the 
cradle?" 

Of  course  this  .discussion  ended  in  George 
Pauncefort's  acceptance  of  his  landlord's  in- 
vitation. He  went  back  to  the  Hermitage, 
pondering-the  matter  iu  much  the  same  moody 
spirit  that  he  had  pondered  the  night  before, 
«e  he  walked  homeward  uBder  the  stars. 

Was  it  wise?  '   • 

,  "Bah!  Yv*h*  harm  can  come  of  it?'' 
thought  "Mr.  Pauncefort,  impatiently ;  "  have 
1  grown  a  dotard,  that  I  weigh  such  a  small 
business  as  tliis  as  solemnly  as  if  it  were  the 
.  turning-pjiut  of  my  destiny!  What  can  it 
matter  whether  I'go  or  stay  ?  And  yet,  after 
fifteen  years'  voluntary  exile  from,  civilised 
companionship,  it  seems  almost  like  the  viola- 
tion of  a  vow.  Shall  I  pack  up  my  goods 
and  go  back,  yonder?  shall  I  start  for  Tripoli 
to-morrow,  instead  of  taking  up  my  quarters 
at.  the  Abbey  ?  .  No ;  I  have  conic  home  to 
«  make  my  grave  in  England;  and  so  long  as 
this  man  preserves  his  solitary  habits,  1 
••ould  have  no  •afer  shelter  than  Scarsdale 
Wood.1' 

So  having  let  his  mind  slip  a,way  from  a 
certain  aittled  resolution  which  had  regulated 
his  actions  for  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Pauncefort 
became  all  at  once  the  most  undecided  of 
mankind.  Throughout  the  evening  alter  l.ls 
interview  with  .Sir  Jasper,  he  seemed  the 
prey  to  a  per  etual  restlessness  of  spirit,  not 
even  to  be  lulled  into  peace  by  man's  great 
jonsoler — the  pipe.  He  pace*!  up  and  down 


the  room,  took  half-a-dozen  volumes  from 
their  shelves,  only  to  stare  at  their  pages  in 
abstracted  mood,  and  then  fling  them  impa- 
tiently aside;  he  put  down  his  meerschaum, 
with  its  contents  only  half  consumed;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  eleven  o'clock  that  he 
rang  for  his  servant,  and  told  him  to  prepare 
for  the  visit  to  Scarsdule. 

The  necessary  preparations  could  involve 
very  little  trouble,  as  Mr.  Pauncefon's  ward- 
robe— except  in  the  matter  of  linen — was  of 
the  most  limited  order.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant 
seemed  a  great  deal  more  at  ease  after  ho 
had  given  these  decisive  orders  to  his  servant. 
He  seated  himself  in  the  ponderous  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair  by  the  low  wood-fire — 
the  murdered  cavalier  may  have  sat  in  that 
chair,  perhaps — and  refilled  his  meerschaum. 
Then,  as  he  watched  the  blue  clouds  of  smoke 
tloating  upward  and  melting  slowly  away,  he 
let  his  mind  wander  freely  whithersoever  it 
would.  He  thought  of  Sir  Jasper,  with  all 
the  better  attributes  of  iiis  nature  buried  ia 
the  grave  of  the  dead  \  and  of  Sir  Jasper's 
pensive  daughter,  doomed  never  to  know  a 
father's  love,  bearing  her  burden  of  sorrow 
with  a  quiet  resignation  which  was  more 
beautiful  than  the  gaiety  of  happier  women. 

"The  housekeeper  was  quite  right,"  thought 
George  Pauncefort;  "Sir  Jasper  is  not  un- 
kind to  his  daughter;  he  only  overlooks  her." 


CHAPTER   V. 

"  AT    FIRST    HER    IMAGE    WAS   A   DREAMT 
THING." 

MARCIA  DENISON  was  pleased  to  find 
ill  that  her  father  had  at  last  lighted  on  a:i 
acquaintance  whose  companionship  seemed 
to  afford  him  unalloyed  satisfaction.  During 
the  Baronet's  absence  from  Scursdale  his 
daughter  had  not  found  her  position  by  any 
means  a  sinecure*.  Ambitious  Madame  do 
M^intenon  found  it  a  hard  thing  to  amuse 
the  unarausable,  and  the  burden  of  her 
father's  J&nui  had  fallen  more  heavily  on 
Marcia  than  on  the  stifle  re  r  himself.  When 
an  invalid  is  of  the  discontented  and  fretful 
temperament,  that  invalid's  nurse  has  a  bad 
time  of  it.  For  five  years  Marcia  Denison 
had  borne  the  weary  load  of  her  father's 
sorrows,  and  had  received  only  courteous 
little  speeches  and  pofite  smiles  in  payment 
of  her  devotion.  If  he  could  have  taken  her 
to  his  heart,  what  a  tender  and  loving  crea- 
ture wo/Mid  have  nestled  there  1  But  he 
could  not  do  this.  His  daughter  Evelyn  had 
been  the  beautiful  embodiment  of  his  first 
love.  For  his  daughter  Marcia  he  could  only 
feel  the  same  cold  toleration  which  he  had 
felt  fur  his  second  wife. 
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The  girl  knew  this.  She  knew  that  her 
mother's  heart  had  withered  for  lack  of  the 
warm  sunshine  of  love.  She  knew  this,  and 
it  was  only  the  wise  tolerance  which  generally 
belongs  to  a  noble  intellect  that  enabled  her 
to  forgive  the  man  who  had  crushed  her 
mother's  gentle  spirit.  Happily  she  could 
forgive,  for  she  could  understand  and  pity. 

"It  was  all  a  mistake,"  she  thought, — "an 
unhappy  mistake.  My  father  gave  a  grand 
old  name  in.  exchange  for  a  tracer's  fortune, 
and  fancied  that  polite  speeches  and  set 
smiles  would  make  a  very  tolerable  substitute 
for  love." 

Marcia  possessed,  among  her  few  treasures, 
a  small  packet,  of  letters,  addressed  by  her 
father  to  her  mother  before  their  marriage. 
These  should  have  been  love-letters,  for  they 
had  been  written  during  the  period  in  which 
Alicia  Jones  had  been  betrothed  to  Sir  Jasper 
Denison  ;  but  the  cold  and  stately  tone  of 
the  epistles  was  unrelieved  by  one  gush  of 
real  feeling.  They  were  very  gentlemanly 
letters,  such  as  a  Sir  Charles  Grandison  might 
have  composed ;  but  they  were  the  letters 
of  a  man  whose  heart  had  never  beat  with 
one  throb  of  affection  for  the  woman  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

In  these  coldly-worded  letters  Marcia  Deni- 
son saw  her  father's  justification.  At  the 
least,  he  had  not  deceived  that  dead  mother, 
whose  pale  face  k>9ked  out  at  her  from  an 
old-fashioned  miniature.  Marcia  forgave  her 
father,  but  she  could  not  forget  her  mother's 
sorrow,  and  she  resigned  herself  to  the  idea 
that  she  too  was  to  descend  unloved  and  but 
little  lamented  to  the  grave.  The  first  germ 
of  this  idea  had  been  planted  in  her  mind 
long  ago  in  her  earliest  childhood,  when  she 
had  seen  so  many  evidences  of  a  love  that 
•was  given  to  her  sister,  and  withheld  from 
her.  But  now  the  vague  fancy  had  grown 
into  a  deeply-rooted  conviction,  not  easily  to 
be  plucked  out  of  her  breast.  She  fancied 
that  no  one  would  ever  love  her.  She  had 
no  special  ground  for  this  belief,  for  she  had 
been  considerably  admired  whenever  she  had 
appeared  in  society,  and  she  had  received 
more  than  one  eligible  offer  of  marriage. 
But  she  was  an  heiress, — the  actual  possessor 
of  a;  very  large  fortune,  inherited  from  her 
plebeian  mother,  and  having  the  prospect  of 
a  second  fortune  from  her  father.  She  there- 
fore took  it  for  granted  that  her  wooers  were 
actuated  by  purely  mercenary  considerations, 
and  dismissed  them  with  freezing  coldness. 
They  only  insulted  her  by  a  pretence  of  love 
which  they  could  not  feel,  and  she  was 
wounded  and  made  angry  by  their  affected 
preference. 

Remember  that  her  claim  to  be  considered 
a  strong-minded  woman  was  based  only  on 
her  studious  habits,  her  superior  education. 
In  actual  experience  of  the  world  she  was  no 
better  skilled  than  a  schoolgirl.  Before  her 
sister's  death  she  had  been  too  young  to  ap- 


pear very  often  in  society;  and  since  that 
melancholy  event  she  had  seen  only  the  few 
people  whom  from  time  to  time  her  father 
had  "taken  up,"  generally  to  let  them  drop 
again  with  ill-concealed  disgust  and  disap- 
pointment. 

And  now  he  had  been  pleased  to  take  up 
the  tenant  at  the  Hermitage ;  and  but  for  a 
dread  of  some  sudden  and  scarcely  polite 
revulsion  of  feeling,  poor  Marcia  would  have 
been  entirely  pleased  that  her  father  should 
have  a  new  acquaintance,  likely  to  beguile 
him  in  those  long  dreary  winter  evenings 
rapidly  approaching.  Miss  Denison  felt  more 
hopeful  of  this  new  friendship  than  of  many 
which  her  father  had  chosen  to  make  during 
his  Continental  travels,  for  she  saw  that  Mr. 
Pauncefort  was  a  gentleman,  and  many  of 
her  father's  acquaintance  had  not  been  quite 
gentlemen — only  that  excellent  electro-plated 
imitation  of  the  real  article  which  looks  so 
brilliant,  until  the  edges  begin  to  be  worn 
away  by  familiar  use.  No  one  could  possibly 
have  mistaken  Mr.  Pauncefort  for  any  thing 
but  a  gentleman.  No  certificate  ef  character 
was  needed  before  you  could  admit  him  into 
your  house  ;  poor  and  out-at-elbows,  perhaps; 
ruined  by  extravagant  habits,  it  might  bef 
for  these*  things  may  happen  to  if  gentleman 
of  the  blood-royal ;  but  branded  by  no  dis- 
honor, degraded  by  no  low  Vices,  debased  by  ••' 
no  meanness  of  thought  or  deed. 

Marcia  accepted  her  father's  guest  as  frank- 
ly as  if  she  had  known  him  from  her  child- 
hood. His  grave  demeanor,  his  probable 
poverty,  recommended  him  to  her.  Her  pen- 
sive spirit  would  have  shrunk  from  a  brilliant 
favorite  of  fortune,  but  it  advanced  to  greet 
this  toil-worn  waj&rer  with  kindness  and 
pity. 

Ah,  then  indeed  Getfrge  Pa»icefort  felt 
what  it  was  to  breathe  ^hi  atmosphere  of 
home  after  long  years  of  banishment;  home, 
created  by  the  presence  of  a  good  and  pure- 
minded  woman.  Shall  I  describe  how  a  quiet 
sympathy,  a^tecit  Friendship,  first  »r«se.  be«. 
tween  this  man  and  Man*ia  Denison?  It  is 
so  difficult  to  describe  the  beginning  of  friend- 
ship. No  doubt  it  dated  from  the  lirst  happy 
coinci&ence  of  thought  or  fancy,  in  which 
two  minds  unite  in  sudden  harmony,  like 
notes  struck  at  random  on  dh  instrument 
that  yet  compose  a  perfect  Wiord. 

Among*st  all  the  chance  acquaintance  whom 
it  had  pleased  Sir  Jasper  to  patronize,  this 
bronzed  African  traveller  jvas  the'finly  crea- 
ture in  whose  society  Marcia  had  been  able 
to  take  any  pleasure.  And  then  she  pitied 
him  because  he  was  poor,  and  friendless,  and 
lonely;  she  trusted  him  implicitly,  inspired 
by  an  instinctive  confidence  in  the  nobility 
of  his  r.ature.  He  was  very  much  her  senior, 
highly  educated,  refined,  poetical;  and  all  the 
chivalrous  sentiments  of  this  daughter  of 
Joneses  and  traders  were  aroused  by  the 
contemplation  of  his  loneliness  and  ruin. 
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She  had  quite  accepted  Dorothy  Tursgood'a 
theory  about  this  solitary  stranger,  lie  had 
been  rich,  aiid  had  squandered  or  lost  a  great 
fortune.  His  friends,  —  bahl  'Jiey  were  gone 
with  the  friends  of  Timon  :  vanished,  like  all 
followers  of  the  general  who  is  beaten  in  the 
great  battle  of  life.  He  was  very  poor,  and 
had  come  to  Scarsdale  Wood  to  hide  himself 
and  his  fallen  fortunes  from  the  world  which 
hhd  smiled  on  his  prosperity.  It  was  a  very 
plausible  theory;  and  any  chance-  word  that 
George  Pauncefort  did  let  drop  upon  his  own 
affairs  tended  to  its  confirmation.  If  lie 
talked  of  pictures,  he  talked  like  a  man  who 
had  possessed  such  things,  and  had  lost 
them.  He  brought  Marcia  some  books  one 
day  from  the  Hermitage,  and  the  volumes 
looked  somehow  like  jetsam  and  flotsam  from 
the  wreck  of  a  splendid  library.  The  coat 
he  wore  was  almost  threadbare  ;  but  even 
March's  inexperienced  eye  could  recognise 
the  genir.s  of  a  cmck  West-end  tailor  in  the 
harmonious  outlines  of  the  shabby  garment. 
The  old-fashioned  watch  which  he  carried  at 
the  end  of  a  plain  black  ribbon  was  an  ex- 
(inisito  toy  of  gol  I  and  enamel,  which  had 
belonged  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  looked 
rtke  tin-  l:'.^r.  cherished  remnant  of  a  col- 
lector's treasures. 

He  was  standing  in  the  mullioned  Avindow 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor  one  morning  with 
Marcia  Denison,  looking  into  the  old-fashion- 
ed garden  which  she  called  her  own.  He 
was  standing  where  he  had  stood  to  hear  the 
history  of  Sir  Jasper's  two  daughters  from 
the  lips  of  the  garrulous  old  housekeeper. 

For  some  minutes  he  had  been  standing  in 
the  same  attitude,  looking  at  the  old  garden 
with  a  fb;od  drcumy  g->ze.  He  had  been  a 
guest  at  the  Ab!x;y*for  neSrly  three  weeks, 
and  a  pic;.:  'ness  had  arisen  already 

between  l.yn  and  Marcia.  She  was  sitting  at 
the  little  table,  moving  the  ivory  chessmen 
stealthily  to  and  fro  upon  the  board,  and 
looking  yp  with  a  half-smile  at  his  dreamy 
face 

"  You  know  some  other  garden  like  this, 
Mr.  PauDcefort?"  she  said,  presently. 

He  started,  and  looked  at  her  fixedly; 
with  something  like  alarm  in  his  glance. 

"  How  did  #ou  know  that.  Miss  Denison  ?" 

"  I  could  see  it  in  your  face.  Do  you 
think  I  could,  live  so  long  almost  alone  with 
papa,  and  not  learn  to  read  people's  faces  ? 
I  can  read  his  thoughts  —  I  sometimes  wish  I 
couldn't—  even  when  they  lie  deepest;  and 
yours  were  very  easy  to  read  just  now. 
You  would  never  have  looked  so  tenderly  at 
my  garden  if  there  had  not  been  the  memory 
of  some  other  gard  -n  in  your  mind." 

'•Yes,  you  are  right.  I  fancied  myself 
thirty  years  young'  r  than  I  am,  and  I 
was  a  little  boy  feeding  a  swan  in  a  pond 
Fometliing  like  that  one  yonder  under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  wall,  ^almost  felt  my 
mother's  hand  in  mine  —  I  almost  heard  the 


rustling  of  her  dress  aS  the  autumn  wind 
swept  by  us  just  now,  and  stirred  those  fallen 
leaves.  Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  another 
garden  far  away  in  the  heart  of  Yorkshire : 
i  dare  say  the  weeds  are  growing  thickly 
enough  there  now." 

He  sighed  like  a  man  who  remembers  and 
regrets  a  lost  heritage;  then  turning  away 
from  the  window  suddenly,  he  said : 

"  Miss  Denison,  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my 
life,  and  yet  I  have  not  the  courage  to  show 
myself  in  the  place  where  I  was  born." 

"Ah,"  thought  Marcia,  "Dorothy  was 
right.  He  must  be  very  poor,  for  poverty  is 
the  only  sin  which  a  man  can  bear  nobly, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  he  can  never  be 
forgiven  by  the  world." 

And  then  the  gray  eyes,  marvellously  soft 
when  pity  glanced  from  tiaeir  clear  depths, 
.were  gently  raised  to  the  traveller's  bronzed 
face.  Poor  ruined  wanderer !  Miss  Denison 
began  to  think  of  some  plan  for  his  future 
comfort.  Her  father  had  influence :  might 
not  that  influence  be  exerted  in  favor  of  this 
friendless  stranger?  Some  small  appoint- 
ment; some  foreign  mission;  some  civilian's 
position  in  India, — so  many  men  with  blight- 
ed fortunes  had  been  known  to  flourish 
anew  under  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  woman  whose  pity  is  unmixed  with  any 
practical  spirit  is  no  true  woman.  To  pit}'  a 
person  was,  with  Marcia,  to  wish  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  seated  himself  before  the 
chess-table.  He  was  by  no  means  apt-  to 
make  a  parade  of  any  gloomy  secrets  that 
.might  lie  hidden  in  his  breast;  but  when  a 
man  carries  a  fox  under  his  waistcoat,  a  stray 
paw  of  the  animal  will  now  and  then  peep 
out  from  its  hiding-place. 

"Shall  we  play,  Miss  Denison?"  asked  Sir 
Jasper's  tenant,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
ivory  pieces. 

"  If  you  please." 

They  were  both  good  players ;  but  to-day 
Marcia's  tactics  were  of  the  most  erratic 
order.  Hsr  knights  dropped  unresistingly 
into  the  hungry  jaws  of  her  opponent's 
bishops;  her  poor  little  pawns  were  swept 
off  the  board  by  swooping  castles,  and  even 
her  queen  fell  victim  to  the  stealthy  sidelong 
advances  of  a  knight. 

"Check-mate;  and  a  doubtful  victory,  Miss 
Deuison,"  cried  George  Pauncefort.  "  Your 
thoughts  have  been  far  away  from  the  pieces 
und'  r  your  hand ;  I  am  afraid  the  game  has 
bored  you." 

Miss  Denison  blushed.  Her  father's  guest 
was  offended;  and  yet  she  Lr.d  been  weaving 
little  schemes  for  his  rdvuncernent  all  the 
time.  That  Indhn  appointment :  if  it  could 
only  be  procured,  this  man  might  achieve  a  new 
opening  in  life,  now  prospects,  new  hopes, 
almost  a  renewal  of  youth.  And  while  Marcia 
was  scheming  for  his  benefit,  the  ungrateful 
creature  was  angry  with  her  for  being  inat- 
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tentive  to  a  game  at  chess.  Some  women 
would  have  been  indignant  at  Mr.  Pauncefort's 
offended  tone ;  but  not  Marcia  Denison.  She 
was  quite  a  woman,  in  the  highest  and  purest 
sense  of  the  word :  no  frivolous  girl,  greedy  of 
admiration,  eager  for  conquest ;  but  a  woman, 
long. suffering,  tender,  unselfish,  with  the  sim- 
ple candor  of  a  child,  the  patient  heroism  of 
a  martyr. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  had  been  nearly  three  weeks 
an  inmate  of  Scarsdale  Abbey,  and  in  that 
time  he  and  Marcia  had  been  very  much  to- 
gether, in  spite  ot'those  feminine  employments 
which  kept  the  young  lady  in  her  own  apart- 
ment for  several  hours  during  each  day. 
That  quiet  house  was  the  very  place  of  all 
others  for  the  growth  of  friendliness  and  in- 
timacy between  two  people  who  were  inclined 
to  like  each  other.  And  these  two  people  were 
peculiarly  disposed  to  be  friendly,  for  the  gen- 
tle spirit  of  compassion  had  taken  up  her 
abode  in  the  breast  of  each.  George  Paunce- 
fort cherished  the  memory  of  that  simple 
family  history  related  to  him  by  the  old  house- 
keeper— that  story  of  a  sorrowful  childhood, 
a  poor  little  motherless  girl,  forgotten  and  ne- 
glected. He  remembered  this,  a;nd  it  was  by 
the  light  of  this  knowledge  that  he  regarded 
Marcia  Denison  when  first  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  her.  He  did  not  recognise  the 
heiress  of  Scarsdale  in  that  stately  young  lady 
with  the  pale,  still  face ;  he  only  saw  the  luck- 
less little  girl  who  had  never  been  so  happy  as 
to  win  a  father's  love,  the  neglected  daughter 
whose  lonely  childhood  had  developed  into  a 
lonelier  womanhood. 

From  a  happy,  frivolous-minded  girl,  radiant 
with  the  consciousness  of  her  own  fascinations, 
eager  to  assert  and  establish  the  royalty  of  her 
beauty,  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  would  have  shrunk 
away  terror-stricken;  but  in  pale  Marcia's 
quiet  presence  he  felt-  a  sense  of  peace  and  se- 
curity that  wrapped  him  round  like  the  balmy 
breath  of  southern  breezes  on  a  sunless  au- 
jtumn  day.  They  pitied  each  other,  and  invol- 
untarily their  voices  took  a  softer  music  when 
they  talked  together.  She  was  so  sorry  for 
his  poverty  and  friendlesaness:  he  was  so  sorry 
for  her  loveless  childhood,  and  joyless,  wasted 
youth. 

And  in  the  meanwhile,  capricious  Sir  Jas- 
.  per  seemed  to  have  become  suddenly  constant. 
Mr.  Pauncefort  had  been  three  weeks  at  the 
Abbey,  arid  ;;.=  yet  there  were  no  chilling  to- 
kens of  disenciirntment.  Every  morning  at 
eight  there  was  the  same  cosy  little  breakfast 
in  the  oak-paneled  dining-room ;  every  evening 
at  seven  the  same  comfortable  little  dinner 
and  delicate  Rhenish  wines.  And  then  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner  there  were  chance 
meeting  in  the  corridor  or  on  the  terrace : 
and  then  after  dinner  there  was  the  long  quiet 
evening — the  delicious  home-like  evening, 
with  endless  talk  and  strong  tea,  brewed  in  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  in  the  way  of  teapots,  and  poured 


into  Dresden  teacups  by  a  woman's  graceful 
hands. 

Is  it  wise,  George  Pauncefort. — is  it  wise  to 
linger  and  be  happy,  when  there  must  be, 
sooner  or  later,  the  going  back  ?  He  had  ex- 
cuses for  lingering.  Surely  never,  in  a  com- 
mercial and  business-like  point  of  view,  were 
workmen  so  slow  as  those  masons  and  carpen- 
ters and  bricklayers  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Hermitage.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  looking  at  the  edifice  with  the  eyes 
of  Sir  Jasper's  visitor,  surely  no  fairy  palace 
ever  hurried  more  swiftly  towards  completion 
than  the  quaint  old  building  in  the  wood. 

"Already  !"  That  mystic  word  which  the 
pensive  voyager  who  journeys  with  Sir  Ed- 
•ward  Lytton's  Boatman  has  need  to  repeat  so 
often,  sounded  like  a  death-knell  in  the  ears, 
of  George  Pauncefort.  He  had  stayed  five 
weeks  at  the  Abbey,  and  the  workmen  had 
been  busy  a  week  beyond  the  time  appointed 
for  their  task :  and  now  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  render  polite  lhanks  for  the  baronet's 
hospitality,  and  then  go  back  to  his  old  quar- 
ters. 

His  old  quarters !  "Would  they  ever  seem 
as  they  had  seemed  to  him  ?  would  there  ever 
be  the  dull  quiet,  the  same  gray,  joyless  calm, 
which  was  at  least  peace  ?  The  perfect  com- 
fort to  be  had  out  of  a  book  and  pipe ;  the 
contentment  winch  arises  in  the  mind  thnt  has 
fully  resigned  itself  to  adjure  all  hope  of  hap- 
piness.— should  he  ever  know  these  again '? 
Ah,  fool !  he  could  scarcely  close  his  eyes  now 
without  seeing  a  woman's  figure,  a  delicate 
face  bending  over  a  tea-table,  the  drooping 
curve  of  a  slender  throat,  the  fitful  shimmer* 
of  a  silken  dress  in  a  firelit  chamber.  And  it 
was  late  in  November  now,  and  the*  nights 
would  be  so  long.  Ah.  weary  wayfarer,  if  the 
angels  who  guard  the  gates  of  Paradise  should 
lower  their  flaming  swords,  and  ask  you  to 
step  in  and  rest,  beware  of  their  kindness,  re-- 
ject  their  offered  bounty ;  for  after  the  joy  of 
the  garden  comes  the  anguish  of  going  bock ; 
and  the  dusty  highway  will  seem  a  thousand- 
fold more  barren  by  contrast  with  that  glimpse 
of  the  lost  Eden  1 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  may  have  been 
in  George  Pauncefort's  mind  upon  the  last 
evening  stay  at  the  Abbey,  for  he  was  very 
silent.  He  had  been  wont  to  talk  a  great 
deal,  and  to  talk  well  during  these  peaceful 
evenings,  so  untrammeU-d  by  ceremonious  re- 
straints, so  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  any 
incongruous  element  from  the  Outer  world. 
Travellers  snow-bound  within  the  hospitable 
walls  of  an  Alpine  monastery  couH  scarcely 
have  been  more  entirely  alone  than  these  three 
people  were  in  the  big  library  at  Scarsdale. 
Even  Sir  Jasper,  who  prided  himself  on  a  se- 
rene indifference  to  the  coming  and  going  of 
those  acquaintances  whom  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  admire  and  patronise — even  Sir  Jas- 
per's sallow  face  wore  an  expression  of  een- 
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nine1  regret  as  lie  spoke  of  his  guest's  depar- 
ture. 

"  To-morroxv  morning !  r  nd  you  say  you 
must  go  ?  You  want  to  fall  back  into  your 
ii.ibits — study,  and  so  on.  Well,  Mr. 
IV.uncefort,  I  have  no  right  to  put  in  any  sel- 
fish pleas  auaiust  what  seems  a  very  settled 
determination.  If  you  must  go,  you  must; 
and  I  must  resign  myself  to  turn  my  back 
upon  Africa,  and  forego  my  after-dinner  hand 
ai  icai'te.  Marcia  lias  been  good  enough  to 
learn  the  game ;  but  no  woman  ever  played 
ecarte;  their  only  notion  of  the  game  is,  that 
the  king  must  be  somewhere  in  the  pack,  and 
that  if  they  only  go  on  proposing  long  enough, 
they're  sure  to  get  him.  I  shall  miss  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Pauucefort ;  we  disagreed  so  de» 
lightfully  about  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire. 
Iherc  is  nothing  so  agreeable  as  the  society  of 
a  man  whose  opinions  are  totally  opposed  to 
one's  Own.  I  shall  miss  you  most — confound- 
edly I"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper,  almost  testily. 
'•  I  wish  1  were  some  despotic  Oriental  poten- 
tate, with  the  power  of  submitting  to  you  the 
option  of  remaining  here  or  going  out  into  the 
courtyard  to  be  bowstrung ;  but  our  Western 
civilisation  is  against  tbat  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
can  only  ask  you  to  come  and  dine  with  us  as 
often  as  you  can. 

'•  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  back  again. 
You  cannot  suppose  that  I  am  Churl  enough  to 
undervalue  the  deiight  of  congenial  society  ; 
but  I  have  already  told  you.  Sir  Jasper,  there 
are  circumstances  in  my  life  which  preclude 
my  ever  having  a  home  of  my  own ;  and  1  am 
afraid  of  growing  too  dependent  on  pleasant 
companionship.  1  have  spent  twelve  months 
very  comfortably  with  no  comrades  but  my 
pipe  and  book,  and  1  want  to  go  back  to  my 
Hermitage  before  sybarite  habits  have  been 
engendered  by. your  hospitality."" 

Sir  Jasper  s  tenant  had  laid  some  little 
sti  ess  upon  the  words,  "  there  are  circum- 
Btauces  in  my  life  which  preclude  my  ever 
having  a  home  of  my  own ;"  and  he  had  stolen 
one  little  look  at  Marcia  as  he  spoke  them. 

Miss  Dcuisim's  lace  was  turned  towards  him 
with  an  undisguised  expression  of  infinite 
compassion.  He  thought  the  clear  gray  eyee, 
BO  woaiciiously  serene,  so  calm  hi  their  tender 
thougluf illness,  might  have  shone  out  of  the 
Lee  of  a  pitying  angel  pensively  contemplative 
of  earthly  sorrow. 

And  then  .vir  Jaspers  tenant  seemed  to  put 
aside  whatever  'sad  thoughts  had  kept  him 
silent  that  evening,  and  talked  as  it  was  his 
habit  to  talk,  with  a  quiet  earnestness  that 
sometimes  almost  warmed  into  enthusiasm, 
lie  was  nearly  forly  years  of  age,  and  was 
therefore  utuiniicted  with  that  terrible  incapa- 
city lor  any  emotion  yrhich  seems  common  to 
the  youth  of  this  generation.  To  him  life 
seemed  a  battle-field  in  which  it  was  a  noble 
thing  to  Le  victor,  and  if  he  had  retired  to 
1ide  himself  in  bis  teut,  it  was  that  he  had 
fought  the  light  and  had  been  beaten,  and  not 


because  he  considered  the  battle  a  pitiful  fray, 
scarcely  worth  the  winning.  To-night  lie 
talked  more  eloquently  than  was  his  wont; 
and  Sir  Jasper,  who  was  nothing  if  not  a  per- 
sifleur,  was  fain  to  let  the  conversation  lapse 
almost  into  a  dialogue  between  his  daughter 
and  his  guest,  for  it  soared  into  regions  which 
he  could  only  enter  when  carried  aloft  by 
stronger  pinioHS  than  his  own.  Ah,  how 
short  the  hours  seemed  to  George  Pauncefort 
that  night;  and  what  a  grim  tyrant  that 
bronze  sea-king,  scowling  grimly  above  the 
dial  on  which  the  hand  revolved  so  swiftly  I 
It  wae  after  midnight,  when  a  politely  smoth- 
ered yawn  from  Sir  Jasper  gave  the  first 
hint  at  any  thing  like  weariness  in  that  nar- 
row circle,  and  recalled  Mr.  Pauucefort  from 
those  far-away  realms  of  thought  in  which  it 
had  been  so  pleasant  to  roam  with  gentle, 
womanly  Marcia  Denison.  Perhaps  that  was 
her  jhighest  charm.  She  was  a  woman ! — not 
a  deliciously  gushing  creature,  whose  lovely 
eyes  would  fix  themselves  upon  you  in  tender 
compassion  for  your  sad  cough  one  minute, 
and  who  in  the  next  would  bounce  out  of  the 
room  and  expose  you  to  the  horrors  of  an  east 
wind,  by  leaving  a  door  open.  She  was  a 
woman — a  ministering  angel  in  the  hour  of 
affliction,  and  not  "  uncertain  "  or  "  hard  to 
please"  at  any  time,  nor  yet  conscious  of  any 
divine  right  to  be  pleased  at  the  cost  of  other 
people's  pleasure.  George  Pauucefort  gave 
one  regretful  look  round  the  room,  as  he  said 
good-night.  « 

"I  think  I  will  say  good-night  and  good-by 
too,"  he  said.  "  I  have  planned  one  of  my 
pedestrian  excursions  for  the  nest  few  days, 
and  shall  take  my  departure  at  day-break  to- 
morVow." 

"  But  we  shall  seryou  soon  again  ?" 
"  I  hope  so.     I — if  you  are  good  enough  to 
wish  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  back — 
now  and  then." 

•  "  Good  enough  to  wish  it  I"  cried  Sir  Jasper 
testily.  "  When  I  have  found  the  rara  aiis  I 
have  been  hunting  for  the  last  iiVe  years — a 
congenial  companion !  We  suit  each  other, 
Mr.  Pauncefort,  all  the  better,  may  be.  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  me  that  you  don't  ap- 
prove, and  a  great  deal  in  you  that  I  •  can't 
understand.  We  are  as  far  as  the  poles 
asunder,  perhaps,  in  character ;  but  we  are 
just  the  sort  of  people  who  can  get  on  admira- 
bly together.  What  can  you  do  with  a  man 
whose  ideas  are  the  same  as  your  own  ?  Black 
is  white,  say  you;  of  course  it  is,  answers 
he;  and  you're  at  a  dead-lock  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  Give  me  the  man  who  says, 
'•No,  it  isn't.'  I  can  get  on  delightfully  with 
him.  By-the-by,  you  will  spend  Christmas 
with  us,  I  trust,  Mr.  Pauncefort?  No  county 
families,  no  would-be  medievalism, — boars' 
hoads  wifn  lemons  in  their  mouths,  rejoicing 
retainers,  fiddlers  in  the  music-gallery,  and  so 
on ;  none  of  your  (Jhrislmas-in-the-olden-time 
absurdities  ;  master  arfd  mistress  leading  off 
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Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  with  a  ruck  of  se$- 
vants  and  farm-laborers  streaming  behind, 
and  the  odor  of  the  stables  permeating  the 
atmosphere ;  no  roasted  oxen,  scorched  out- 
side and  raw  inside,  distributed  amongst 
grateful  peasantry  who  will  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  quality  of  your  beef,  and  slander 
you  because  of  the  coarseness  of  your  flannel. 
I  suppose  we  do  something  benevolent  in  def- 
erence to  the  prejudices  of  our  age.  My 
daughter  Marcia  has  carte  blanche,  and  women 
seem  to  find  that  sort  of  thing  rather  amusing. 
For  the  rest,  we  shall  be  quite  alone.  I  sup- 
pose  the  cook  will  insist  upon  sending  up  that 
conventional  c;intion-ball,  in  the  way  of  confec- 
tionary, which  she  calls  a  plum-pudding,  and 
beyond  that  I  promise  you  there  shall  be  no 
indication  whatever  of  what  grocers  and  il 
lustrated-newspaper  proprietors  entitle  the 
'  festive  season.' " 

Mr.  Pauncefort  smiled ;  his  smile  was  very 
beautiful, — all  the  more  beautiful,  perhaps, 
because  it  savored  rather  of  thought  and 
sadness  than  of  mirth. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  forget  the  festive  sea- 
son,'1 he  said,  "  though  it  has  found  me  very 
lonely  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  But  I  am 
weak  enough  to  entertain  a  lingering  affec- 
tion for  the  traditionary  Christmas,  and  I 
shall  be  very  sorry  when  its  last  vestiges 
have  melted  into  the  darkness  of  a  forgotten 
and  unregretted  past.  I  like  to  heaj  'the 
clear  church -bells  ring-in  the  Christmas  morn,' 
and  to  remember  a  Wanderer  who  was  more 
homeless  than  I  am,  and  who  was  the  first 
great  Teacher  of  the  dignity  of  sorrow." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper,  shrugging 
his  shoulders ;  '.'pas  conntt,  man  ami.  You 
remember  what  Voltaire  says;  or  you 
don't,  perhaps,  and  you'll  be  angry  with  me 
if  I  quote  him.  Let  us  part  good  friends, 
and  meet  to  quarrel  again,  at  Christmas." 

Mr.  Pauncefort  hesitated. 

"  You  are  very  kind ;  but  I — " 

"  You  are  heartily  tired  of  our  society, 
and  don't  want  a  second  infliction  of  it." 

"My  dear  Sir  Jasper,  I — " 

"  Oh,  of  course  you  will  deny  the  fa^ct. 
Diogenes  is  an  impossibility  in  an  age  in 
which  every  man  sends  his  boys  to  Eton.  If 
you  are  not  heartily  sick  of  us,  and  have  no 
better  engagement,  come  to  us  at  Christmas. 
You  promise?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Jasper ;  if  my  comiug  can  please 
you." 

He  spoke  to  the  baronet,  but  he  looked  at 
the  baronet's  daughter.  The  pale,  still  face 
betrayed  neither  interest  nor  emotion  this 
•  time.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  lis- 
tened, from  mere  politeness,  to  a  discussion 
whose  result  was  entirely  indifferent  to 
\her. 

"  Good-night  and  good-by,  Sir  Jasper. 
Good-night,  Miss  Denison." 

He  gave  his  hand  to  each,  and  was  gone. 
He  stopped  for  a  moment  outside  the  door, — 


the  ponderous,  uncompromising  door  which 

closed  upon  him  with  such  a  sonorous  rever- 

teration. 

^"1  wonder  if  Adam  felt  as  I  do,  when  the 

angels    shut    the   gates   of   Paradise?"    he 

thought ;   "  but  then  Adam  was  banished  for 

his  own  sin,  but  I — " 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  in  his  own  room, 
— the  pretty  blue-draperied  chamber,  where 
every  thing  smelt  of  a  delicately  perfumed 
pot-pourri,  which  seemed  peculiar  to  the  Ab- 
bey ;  the  home-like  room,  with  a  snugv  little 
writing-table  and  a  capacious  easy-chair 
wheeled  close  to  a  noble  fire  burning  in  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  grate, — alone  in  this 
room,  George  Pauncefort  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  by  the  bed,  and,  with  his  face  hidden 
in  his  clasped  hands,  prayed  long  and  fer- 
vently. 

Sir  Jasper  Denison  would  have  laughed 
aloud  in  amused  amazement  at  the  sight  of 
that  big, 'broad-shouldered  man  kneeling  in 
the  reverent  attitude  of  a  little  child.  Sir 
Jasper  would  have  been  even  yet  more  sur- 
prised if  any  one  had  told  him  the  burden  of 
the  man's  prayer: 

"  Oh,  keep  me  from  loving  her !  Paralyse 
all  tenderness  of  feeling  in  this  withered 
heart !  Give  me  strength  to  accept  my  des- 
tiny and  to  be  patient  unto  the  end." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  ALL    WITHIN   IS   DARK  AS   NIGHT." 

MR.  PAUNCEFORT  adhered  to  the  reso- 
lution he  had  declared  at  night,  and  left 
Sea,rsdale  Abbey  when  there  was  only  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  light  in  a  chill,  gray- 
sky. 

He  let  himself  quietly  out  of  the  little  side- 
door  by  which  he  had  first  entered  the  Ab- 
bey, and  went  away  under  the  fading  stars, 
while  the  great  clock  in  the  stables  was 
striking  six.  About  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  house  he  stopped  short,  and  looked  back 
at  the  long  range  of  windows,  the  closed 
shutters,  the  lowered  blinds, — all  blank,  all 
dark.  No  eye  to  watch  his  departure ;  no 
pale,  regretful  face  shining  out  upon  him, 
like  one  of  those  fading  stars  up  yonder ! 
Nothing ! 

He  looked  from  the  dark  house  up  to  the 
wide  heaven.  Ah,  there  the  light  was  dawn- 
ing, pale  as  yet,  but  brightening  just  a  little 
with  every  passing  moment. 

"  Shall  I  accept  it  as  an  omen  ?"  he 
thought;  "here  only  darkness;  but  the 
light  there.  Is  my  fate  so  hard  that  I  should 
revolt  against  the  hand  that  laid  my  burden 
upon  me?  There  have  been  men  who,  of 
their  own  free  will,  for  love  of  God  and  </*" 
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their  fellow-men,  nave  cheerfully  resigned  as 
much  as  I  have  lost.  Let  me  remember  that 
when  the  rebellious  spirit  rises  in  my  breast 
and  asks,  '  Why  should  I  suffer?'  " 

For  three  days  and  niglits  Mr.  Pauncefort 
vanished  from  the  neighborhood  of  Scarsdal©. 
lie  was  away  tramping  on  solitary  country 
roads,  under  a  dull,  November  sky ;  tramp- 
ing steadily,  with  his  face  to  the  chilly  au- 
tumn wind,  with  his  face  to  the  rain,  the 
sleet,  the  darkness ;  now  talking  to  some 
tired  outcast,  lagging  wearily  on  his  beat; 
now  exchanging  a  fe.v  cheery  words  with  a 
passing  rustic;  sometimes  quite  alone  for 
hours  together;  but  always  tramping  steadi- 
ly on,  like  a  man  who  has  backed  himself 
heavily  to  wa'k  a  hundred  miles  in  a  hun- 
dred consecutive  half-hours. 

It  was  very  late  upon  the  fourth  day  after 
his  departure  from  the  Abbey,  when  Sir  Jas- 
per's tenant  returned  to  the  Hermitage.  He 
walked  back  to  his  simple  domain  travel- 
stained  and  tired.  All  was  prepared  for  him : 
pine  logs  burning  redly  on  a  cheerful  tire ;  a 
reading-lamp  on  a  little  table,  trimmed  and 
ready  ;  an  old  worm-eaten  arm-chair  wheeled 
close  to  the  wide  hearth.  The  moonlight 
streamed  in  at  th6  low  latticed  window,  and 
fell  in  a  slanting  lino  across  the  polished  oak- 
en floor,  which  might  or  might  not  be  stained 
with  the  life-blocd  of  the  traditionary  cava- 
lier. The  room  looked  very  comfortable, 
half  in  the  solemn  light  of  the  moon,  half  in 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire.  It  was  as  good  a 
welcome  as  a  lonely  wanderer  had  any  right 
to  expect ;  and  yet,  ah  me  1  how  sad  and  cold 
it  seemed  to  Sir  Jasper's  tenant!  The  titled 
backs  of  his  favorite  books,  winking  and 
blinking  in  the  fire-light,  seemed  to  smile  at 
him ;  as  who  should  say,  "  In  us  behold  the 
harmless  friends  who  know  not  weariness, 
the  silent  comforters  in  whose  companion- 
ship there  lurks  no  hidden  danger." 

Mr.  Pauncefort's  quiet  servant  came  into 
the  room,  at  the  sound  of  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  doof.  He  found  his  master 
standing  by  the  hearth,  his  elbow  resting  on 
an  angle  of  the  chimney-piece,  his  eyes  bent 
moodily  on  the  fire. 

"  You  are  tired,  sir,"  the  man  said,  respect- 
fully, as  he  lighted  the  lamp.  It  was  a  read- 
ing-lamp, with  a  deep  green  shade,  and  it 
only  lighted  the  room  with  a  subdued  glim- 
mer; but  even  in  that  doubtful  light  Andrew 
Milward,  the  valet,  saw  that  his  master's  face 
was  paler  than  usual,  and  that  there  was  a 
%vorn  look  about  the  eyes  and  mouth  that  had 
not  been  there  since  the  first  mouth  or  so  af- 
ter the  traveller's  return  to  England. 

"Yes,  I  am  very  lired;  I  have  walked 
greater  distances  and  longer  hours  tins 
tune." 

"  Shall  I  get  you  any  thing,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  may  get  me  a  cup  of  tea.  the 
never-failing  consolation  of  old  women  and — 
old  bachelors.  You.  have  no  occasion  to  look 


!  so  anxiously  at  me.  my  dear  Milward ;  you 
must  expect  a  man  to  seem  a  little  knocked 
up  after  doing  nicety  miles  of  a  hilly  country 
in  four  days  of  very  uncertain  weather.  Get 
me  that  tea  as  quickly  as  you  can.  How  do 
you  find  this  place  after  the  builders'  work  ? 
They  have  not  done  away  with  its  mediaeval- 
ism,  I  am  very  glad  to  see.  There  are  no  rad- 
ical changes  ?" 

''  Not  at  all,  sir.  New  flooring,  new  ban- 
nisters on  the  staircase,  new  woodwork 
about  the  windows,  a  new  stack  of  chimneys, 
•and  a  few  beams  here  and  there,  where  the 
house  seemed  shaky;  but  every  thing  quite 
in  the  old  style,  sir."  • 

Mr.  George  Pauncefort  retired  to  his  room 
on  the  upper  story  and  made  his  toilet,  which 
involved  a  great  deal  of  cold  water,  a  change 
of  linen,  and  the  substitution  of  a  loose  morn- 
ing-coat for  the  velveteen  shooting-jacket, 
which  he  was  wont  to  wear  in  his  pedestrian 
rambles.  It  was  only  nine  o'clock,  and  Sir 
Jasper's  tenant  had  a  long  lonely  evening  be- 
fore him — the  first  lonely  evening  after  many 
pleasant  hours  of  bright  and  genial  compan- 
ionship. He  went  back  to  his  sitting-room. 
The  queer  old  teapot  was  iu  its  wonted  place 
among  the  ashes ;  a  faded  red  cloth  curtain 
was  drawn  across  the  moonlit  window,  and 
the  oak  panelling  only  reflected  the  cheery 
glow  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Pauncefort  filled  and 
lighted  his  pipe,  took  a  book  at  r&ndom 
from  the  shelf  nearest  to  him,  and  began  to 
read. 

How  many  lines  did  he  read?  About 
twenty,  perhaps  ;  then  the  hand  holding  the 
book  slowly  dropped  by  his  side,  the  proud 
head  sank  forward  on  the  broad  breast,  the 
dark  eyes  fixed  themselves  dreamily  on  the 
burning  logs. 

"  And  I  have  known  such  peace  in  this 
place !"  mused  Sir  Jasper's  tenant.  "  What 
have  I  lost,  what  have  I  lost,  since  I  last  sat 
alone  beside  this  hearth  ?" 

He  could  find  no  answer  to  that  question. 
He  had  chosen  to  break  a  resolution  that  had 
been  almost  a  vow,  and  Be  was  paying  t^e 
penalty  of  his  folly. 

"Oh,  fool,  fool,  fool!"  he  muttered  pre- 
sently ;  "  fool,  not  to  have  better  estimated  the 
peril  of  such  association — the  horror  of  such 
a  contrast!" 

He  went  back  to  his  book  with  a  weary 
sigh.  It  was  a  delicate  little  masterpiece  of 
the  typographical  art,  a  tiny  volume  of  classic 
literature  published  by  Finnin  Didot, — an 
expensive  fancy  for  so  poor  a  _man  as  Sir 
Jasper's  tenant — a  volume  to  set  a  book- 
hunter's  mouth  watering  with  epicurean 
longing;  but  Mr.  Pauncefort's  hand  dropped 
by  his  side  a  second  time — his  moody  glances 
went  back  to  the  fire,  not  to  be  beguiled  by 
delicate  line-engravings,  or  pearly  type,  or 
quaint  initial  letters  in  scarlet  printing-ink. 

He  restored  the  book  to  its  place  on  the 
shelf,  presently,  and  began  to  walk  slowly 
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up  and  down  the  room  with  his  arms  folded 
and  his  head  bent.  The  dark  brows  con- 
tracted over  those  thoughtful  eyes,  full  of 
gloomy  thoughts  to-night,  as  it  seemed.  The 
hard  lines  about  the  mouth  grew  harder  as 
the  lonely  tenant  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  dimly-lighted  chamber. 

"  I  have  seen  the  room  in  which  Martin 
Luther  threw  his  ink-bottle  at  Satan,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Pauncefort  by-and-by;  "but  no- 
body tells  us  whether  the  diabolical  intruder 
took  the  hint  and  departed.  There  are  dev- 
ils that  are  not  to  be  driven  away  by  ink- 
bottles,  or  walked  down  by  ninety  miles  ram- 
ble in  a  hilly  country." 

He  paced  the  room  for  nearly  an  hour  with 
the  same  slow,  steady  step,  his  head  still  bent, 
his  brows  still  fixed  in  the  same  dark  frown. 
Then,  with  a  suddenly  impatient  gesture  he 
moved  the  lamp  to  a  side-table,  on  which  there 
stood  an  pld-fashioned  mahogany  desk,  brass- 
bound  at  the  corners,  and  provided  with  a 
formidable  lock. 

He  unlocked  this  desk,  took  a  quire  of  pa- 
per from  the  lowest  partition,  dipped  his  pen 
into  the  ink  and  began  to  write : 

"  Tlie  Hermitage,  Scarsdale^  near  Roxborovgh, 
"November  30th,.  1855. 

"  DEAR  "WILLIAMS, — "Will  you  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  ascertain  the  exact  whereabouts 
of  '  that  person,'  present  mode  of  life,  sur- 
roundings, and  so  on.  I  have  a  reason 
for—" 

And  here  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  came  abruptly 
to  a  stand-still,  and  began  to  bite  the  feath- 
ered end  of  his  pen  with  that  abstracted  man- 
ner peculiar  to  a  writer  who  finds  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  composition  of  his  epistle.  Mr. 
Pauncefort's  difficulty  appeared  of  an  unsur- 
mountable  nature,  or  was  at  any  rate  beyond 
his  patience,  for  he  tore  the  half-written  page 
in  fragments,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire. 
Then  leaning  over  his  desk  with  the  same 
moody  expression  of  countenance  that  had 
distinguished  him  throughout  that  evening, 
he  opened  first  one  partition,  then  the  other, 
with  the  idle,  abstracted  manner  of  a  man 
who  has  no  motive  for  what  he  is  doing. 

There  were  the  usual  contents  of  an  old- 
fashioned  writing-desk  lurking  in  those  two 
dry  wells  of  epistolary  relics.  The  usual  pack- 
ets of  faded  letters,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
look  at  without  a  vague  sense  of  pain — it  is 
so  much  more  than  likely  that  some  of  the 
writers  are  dead;  so  terribly  probable  that 
most  of  them  are  changed,  and  would  blush 
to  see  the  pale  protestations  and  promises  of 
the  past,  remembering  how  bitterly  they  have 
been  belied.  And  hidden  under  those  packets 
of  letters  there  was  something  from  which  the 
wandering  hand  of  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  recoiled' 
with  a  terrified  start,  as  it  might  have  done  if, 
groping  idly  among  withered  leaves,  it  had 
lighted  unawares  upon  a  snake.  The  hand 


recoiled,  and  the  dark  fnce  grew  livid;  but 
after  just  one  moment's*,  indecision,  the  hand 
brought  the  reptile  to  light. 

It  was  a  very  innocent-looking  serpent. 
Only  a  crimson  morocco  case,  flat  and  square, 
and  a  little  old-fashioned.  Evidently  a  mini- 
ature-case belonging  to  a  period  prior  to  the 
days  in  which  scientific  photographers  arose 
to  crush  and  almost  annihilate  the  simple  art- 
ists who  painted  pretty  simpering  faces,  very 
pink  in  the  lights,  and  very  blue  in  the  shad- 
ows, smirking  out  of  a  background  of  burnt- 
sienna  dots. 

Mr.  Paunce/orJ,  opened  the  case,  and  looked 
al  the  miniature.  The  snake  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful reptile.  Keats'  Lamia  could  scarcely 
have  been  lovelier  of  aspect  than  were  the  two 
faces  which  smiled  the  same  smile  on-  that 
piece  of  painted  ivory.  i 

Yes,  two  faces,  and  yet  only  one  face.  The 
duplicate  resemblances  of  twin  sisters  smiled 
upon  the  moody  tenapt  of  the  Hermitage.  The 
miniature  was  very  exquisitely  painted ;  and 
never  had  two  more  beautiful  faces  beamed 
upon  cold  and  lifeless  ivory. 

The  sisters  were  in  the  earliest  bloom  of 
youth,  the  freshest  splendor  of  beauty.  Eyes 
darkly  lustrous,  dangerously  lovely,  as  those 
with  which  Judith  may  have  watched  tho 
slumbers  of  Holofernes — from  which  Cleopa- 
tra might  have  looked  destruction  on  Marc 
Antony;  noses  of  an  aquiline  type,  whose 
bold  character  gave  a  queen-like  grandeur  to 
those  youthful  faces ;  lips  whose  crimson  full- 
ness reminded  you  of  beautiful  velvety  fruits 
ripened  under  a  southern  sun,  but  in  whose 
expression  there  lurked  something  which  the 
physiognomist  would  have  shrunk  from,  dis- 
trustful and  abhorrent;  dark,  waving  hair, 
falling  loose  on  snowy  shoulders ;  rounded 
arms  intertwined  in  sisterly  embraces. 

Sisters  are  always  sisterly — in  a  picture. 
These  were  the  things  that  George  Paunce- 
fort contemplated  with  (feat  fixed  frown  upon 
his  face,  that  ominous  light  in  his  eyes. 

•Suddenly  he  set  his  teeth  together  fiercely, 
and  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  two 
faces,  cried  aloud: 

"  Twin  vipers,  hatched  in  your  foul  nests 
for  the  destruction  of  honest  men ;  created  to 
sting  and  torture  the  breasts  that  shelter  you. 
Wherever  you  may  be — you,  the  living — you, 
the  dead — may  God  have  that  mercy  upon 
your  sins  which  I  cannot  feel !  No,  I  have 
wrestled  with  the  devil;  but  he  is  too  strong 
for  me,  and  I  cannot  forgive.  0  Thou  who 
didst  plead  upon  the  Cross  for  Thy  enemies, 
Thou  couldst  not  divorce  Thyself  from  Thy 
Godhead.  I  am  only  man,  and  I  can  love, 
admire,  worship;  but  I  cannot  imitate  Thee." 
'  He  rose,  took  the  miniature  out  of  the  case, 
and  dropped  it  upon  the  bare  stone  hearth. 
The  faces  on  the  painted  ivory  smiled  up  at 
him  as  he  looked  at  them  just  for  one  moment 
before  he  set  his  heel  upon  the  picture  and 
ground  it  into  atoms 
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^     CHAPTER   VII. 


DOROTHY  3     CONQUEST. 

^ 

JTVOROTHY  TURSGOOD  was  a  Roman 
I/  Catholic.  If  she  had  been  a  fire-wtfr- 
shiper  or  a  Mahommedan,  a  Thug  or  an  ador- 
er'of  Ashtpreth,  and  an  implicit  believer  in  the 
necessity  of  human  sacrifices,  she  could  have 
scarcely  been  regarded,  in  a  f piritual  p<»int  of 
view,  with  greater  horror  than  she  now  was 
by  the  Protestant  members  of  Sir  Jasper's 
household.  Temporally  regarded,  Dorothy 
was  a  very  nice  girl,  with  simple,  winning  man- 
ners, and  a  face  that  was  almost  as  bright  as 
a  sunbeam ;  but  in  a  theological  sense  she  was 
an  obstinate  heretic,  resolutely  bent  upon 
marching  straight^ to  destruction;  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  attend  idolatrous  cere- 
monials', a£d  treasuring  pagan  idols  in  the 
shape  of  little  gilt-edged  and  lace-paper-bor- 
dered engravings  of  unknown  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs. I  don't  suppose  poor  little  Dorothy  could 
have  explained  very  distinctly  the  differences 
between  her  own  faith  and  that  of  her  fellow- 
servants.  .  The  Tursgosds  were  of  Hibernian 
extraction,  and  Dorothy  believed  in  the  Pope, 
as  her  parents  and  ancestry  had  believed  be- 
fore her,  as  some  splendid  abstraction  whox 
in  supreme  humility,  condescended  now  and 
then  to  receive  tribute  in  the  way  of  halfpence 
even  from  so  suall  a  personage  as  Dorotny 
herself.  Dorothy  had  the  organ  of  veneration 
very  fully  developed  under  the  ruddy  brown 
hair  that  would  not  come  straight,  and  was 
ready  to  believe  pretty  implicitly  in  every- 
thing that  seemed  good  and  beautiful  and  very 
high  above  her.  If  any  thing  couro  haj^e 
shaken  the  faith  that  had  been  taught  her  in 
her  childhood,  it  would  have  been  the  influ- 
ence of  her  young  mistress;  but  Marcia  Deni- 
son  had  no  desire  to  make  a  proselyte  of  her 
simple-minded  little  maid.  ' 

"  I  had  rather  you  should  be  a  good  Catho- 
lic than  a  bad  Protestant,  my  darliqp,"  she 
said;  "and  I  think  you  and  I  can  read  St. 
Thomas  a  Kempis  together  without  entering 
into  any  abstract  arguments  about  our  differ- 
ent creeds.  If  we  can  only  be  Christians, 
Dorothy,  I  fancy  we  may  hope  to  be  forgiven 
any  error  in  our  choice  between  Paul  and 
Apollos." 

Dorothy  had  to  go  a  very  long  way  to  per- 
form her  Sabbath  devotions.  The  nearest 
Catholic  chapel  was  an  unpretending  edifice, 
in  a  back  district  of  the  naval  and  military 
depot  beyond  Roxborough ;  and  to  this  chap- 
el Mr.  Tursgood  and  his  family  had  been 
wont  to  repair  in  a  tax-cart  every  Sunday 
morning,  ever  since  Dorothy  could  remember. 
Miss  Denison  was  no  exacting  mistress,  and 
Dorothy  was  still  free  to  accompany  her  fam- 
ily to  chapel  on  a  Sunday  morning,  while 
Marcia  walked  alone  to  a  little  village  church 
close  to  the  gates  of  Scarsdale  Park. 


It  is  the  morning  after  George  Pauncefort'a 
Return  to  the  Hermitage — a  1-ri^ht  morning 
for  November — and  Dorothy  has  run  across 
the  park  to  the  home-farm,  in  time  to  take 
her  accustomed  place  in  ilic  ;>'-ili;i"s  tax-cart. 
She  is  welcomed  clamorously  by  younger  sis- 
ters find  brothers,  who  look  upon  her  as  a 
prodigy  of  learning,  and  elegance  ;  but  •  she 
only  reaeives  a  nod  froip  her  father,  who  is 
by  no  means  a  demonstrative  man,  r.nd  who 
condemns  the  teaching  his  daughter  has  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Denison  as  "a  pack  of 
Frenchified  nonsense,  like  to  turn  the  wench's 
head,  and  make  her  too  fine  for  service."  • 

To-day  Dorothy  was  not  to  return  to  Scars- 
dale  in  her  father's  cart.  Her  mistress  had 
given  her  a  holiday,  in  order  that  she  might 
spend  the  day  witk  a  cousin,  who  was  rather 
a  stylish  person,  having  served  her  time  at  a 
milliner's  in  Roxbotough,  and  having  lately 
united  her  fortunes  to  those  of  a  dashing 
young  clerk  in  the  service  of  a  brewer.  With 
these  distinguished  reLitions  Dorothy  was  to 
dine,  and  they  had  undertaken  to  see  her 
safely  home  before  dusk,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Scarsdale  Park. 

To  Dorothy's  mind  this  going  out  to  dinner 
was  a  very  great,  event ;  more  especially  as 
she  had.  a  new  bonnet — a  real  black-velvet 
bonnet,  silk-velvet,  with  sky-blue  bows  in- 
side— wherewith  to  dazzle  the  experienced 
yes  of  Selina  Dobb.  The  clerk's  name  was 
Dobb ;  but  he  was  a  very  stylish  person  in 
spite  of  that  plebeian  and  monosyllabic  appel- 
lation. A  man  cannot  help  his  name;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Adolphus  Dobb's  appearance  on 
Sundays  would  have  been  dashing,  even  if 
displayed  by  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Mont- 
morency. 

I  am  afraid  Dorothy's  mind  was  prone  to 
wander  that  day  in  chapel,  and  that  the  new 
sonnet  had  a  sadly  distracting  efl'ect  upon  the 
ty  little  head  inside  it.  She  tried  very 
lard  to  keep  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  book  as 
she  knelt  meekly  by  her  father's  side:  but 
the  frivolous  fancies  would  go  vagabondising 
away  from  the  Aves  and  Paters  which  the 
rosy  lips  mechanically  whispered. 

Castleford  is  a  military  depot ;  and  the  con- 
gregation at  that  little  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
was  generally  pretty  liberally  sprinkled  with 
the  martial  element.  On  this  particular  Sun- 
day there  were  a  good  many  red-coats  dotted 
about  the  place,  and  there  were  two  near  the 
altar  to  which  Dorothy's  eyes  wandered  now 
and  then  in  spite  of  herself.  These  two  spe- 
ial  red-coats  were  worn  by  a  couple  of  offi- 
cers, one  of  whom  seemed  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  service  in  which  lie  was  assist- 
ng ;  while  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  sat  in 
a  lounging  attitude  and  stared  about  him,  ex- 
cept when,  in  some  especially  solemn  portion 
of  the  ceremonial,  he  dropped  on  his  knees 
and  mechanically  assumed  a  reverential  air. 

It  happened  somehow  that  this  inattentive 
officer's  glances,  wandering  here,  there  and 
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everywhere,  seemed  to  wander  oftenest  of 
all -towards  Dorothy's  new  bonnet.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  .Dorothy  had  seen  this 
officer  in  chapel ;  and  last  Sunday,  and  the 
Sunday  before  that,  when  she  had  only  worn 
a  very  old  shabby,  bonnet,'  she  had  observed 
the  same  phenomenon.  The  officer's  eyes, 
roving  here  and  there,  fixed  themselves  very 
often  upon  herself.  They  were  dark  r£8tl6ss 
eyes,  with  a  very  vivid1  light  in  them ;  nn  un- 
healthy-looking brightness,  which  we  are  rfpt 
to  associate  with  the  idea  of  incipient  con- 
sumption ;  and  they  shone  out  of  a  face  that 
must  once  have  been  very  handsome,  but 
•which  -now  had  a  worn-out  tired  look  upon  it 
that  considerably  impaired  its  beauty.  Jt 
was  a  face  which  a  shrewd  observer  would 
have  called  "  scampish  ;  "  an  insolent,  defiant 
face,  which  might  belong  to  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  be  at  war  with  the  Vorld.  No  phys- 
iognomist could  have  pronounced  it  a  pleasant 
countenance ;  but  to  Dorothy  Tursgood  it 
seemed  the  very  ideal  of  heroic  splendor. 

Away  from  the  realms  of  agriculture,  Sir 
Jasper's  bailiff'  was  by  no  means  a  keen  or 
minute  observer.  The  eyes- of  all  the  officers 
in  Castleford  barracks  might  have  been  roving 
towards  Dorothy's  pretty  face,  and  Mr.  James. 
Tursgood  none  the  wiser.  He  packed  his 
two  younger  daughters  and  an  ungainly  boy 
into  the  cart,  which  tad  been  standing  during 
the  service  in  an  adjacent  yard,  and  nodded  a 
good-by  to  Dorothy  as  he  clambered  into  the 
vehicle. 

"No  gadding  after  dark,  Doll,"  he  said  in 
a  warning  voice;  "Selina  Dobb's  got  a  house 
of  her  own,  and  a  hitsband  to  keep  her;  but 
you've  got  to  -earn  your  living  in  service. 
Don't  let  me  hear  no  complaints  of  you  when 
I  goes  to  the  Abbey." 

Dorothy  pouted,  and  then  murmured  some- 
thing dutiful.  The  farm-bailiff  was  her  father, 
and  she  was  bound  to  obey  him,  though  hie 
manners  were  rather  rough ;  but  the  society 
of  Alderney  cows  and  squealing  young  pigs, 
however  lively,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
have  a  refining  influence.  "The  cart  drove 
away,  and  Dorothy  was  left  alone  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  her  velvet  bonnet  to  find  her  way 
to  that  damp  little  terrace  of  newly-built 
houses  in  which  Selina  and  her  husband  had 
taken  up  their  abode. 

Dorothy  had  heard  High  Mass  in  that  little 
c«hapel  every  Swiday  morning  from  her  child- 
hood upwards,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
hand-shaking  to  be  gone  through  with  young 
women  of  her  own  age,  to  say  nothing  of 
hobbledehoy  brothers  and  sheepish  swains 
/keeping  company"  with  the  young  women. 
There  was  considernble  discussion  about  the 
new  bonnet ;  and  when  at  last  Dorothy  dis- 
engaged herself  from  her  friends,  it  was  ever 
so  much  past  ono.  One  o'clock  was  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dobb's  dinner-hour,  not  of  their  own 
free  choice,  but  to  suit  the  habits  of  an  arbi- 
trary baker,  who  cleared  out  hia  oven  at  that 
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hour,  end  flung  back  the  joints  intrusted  to 
him  upon  the  hands  of  their  owners  with  a 
stony  indifference  as  to  whether  the  cloth 
might  be  laid,  or  the  beer  fetched  from  the 
newly-opened  tavern. 

Dorothy  hurried  breathlessly  across  a  patch 
of  waste  ground,  and  past  the  unfinished 
streets 'which  straggled  here  and  there  upon 
the  dusty  outskirts  of  Castleford.  The  red- 
coats had  filed  away  from  the  chapel  while 
her  father  delivered  his  brief  lecture,  the  two 
officers  walking  by  the  side  of  the  men ;  and 
Dorothy  had  almost  forgotten  the  roving  eyes 
that  had  seemed  so  often  attracted  by  her 
new  bonnet^  She  was  close  to  the  new  ter- 
race— it  was  called  Amanda  Terrace — when 
she  became  conscious  of  a  footstep  behind 
her — a  footstep  that  loitered  when  she  loitered, 
and  hurried  when  she  hurried.  Her  breath 
came  quicker,  and  her  heart  began  to  bump 
up  and  down  as  fast  as  if  she  had  been  run- 
ning a  race.  Could  anybody  be  following 
her  ?  The  heart  that  as  yet  had  only  panted 
for  new  bonnet-ribbons  and  coral  necklaces 
began  all  at  once  to  beat  with  a  strange  emo- 
tion, which  seemed  a  pleasure  so  intense  tha,t 
it  almost  merged  into  pain.  Perhaps  a  poet 
might  believe  in  this  as  the  earliest  thrill  of  a 
maiden's  first  love ;  but,  alas,  I  fancy  maiden- 
ly vanity  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it. 
Dorothy  got  a  glimpse  of  her  pursuer  as  she 
turned  u  sharp  corner;  and  brief  though  that 
glimpse,  it  was  quite  long  enough  to  show 
her  a  red-coat  and  a  pair  of  brilliant  black 
eyes.  Then  it  was  that  the  bailiff's  daughter 
felt  her  heart  swell  with  a  delicious  triumph.  < 
She  began  to  think  that  she  had  MADE  A  COX- 
QUEST.  A  conquest!  and  she  was  going  to 
ina  Do"bb,  who  had  inflicted  upon  her  the 
minutest  details  of  so  many  conquests  of  a 
military  character,  and  who  had  ended  .by 
marrying  a  brewer's  clerk.  Oh,  how  delici- 
ous it  would  be  to  retire  to  Selina's  bedroom 
after  dinner,  on  some  pretence  of  examining 
the  new  bonnet,  and  then  and  there  communi- 
cate to  her  the  history  of  this  wonderful  tri- 
umph !  , 

She  was  going  through  a  little  mental  re- 
hearsal of  the  delightful  disclosure,  when  she 
came  to  Amanda  Villas,  and  perceived  the 
lounging  figure  of  Henry  Adolphus  Dobb,  in 
an  intensely  cut-away  coat,  lolling  against 
the  little  iron  gate,  and  provided  with  a  short 
clay-pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  presented  the 
head  of  a  ferociously-disposed  bull-dog  dis- 
playing two  rows  of  enamelled  teeth,  whose 
whiteness  agreeably  contrasted  with  the 
blackened  clay. 

"Halloa!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dqbb,  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Dorothy's  pursuer.  (Good  gracious ! 
thought  the  bailiff  s  daughter,  could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  her  cousin's  husband  was  on  famil- 
iar terms  with  a  magnificent  creature  in  a 
scarlet  Qoat?)  "  How  do,  Dorothy?"  said  Mr. 
Dobb ;  "  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so  sharp 
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set ;  for  the  butcher  forgot  to  send  the  mut- 
ton last  night.  "We  might  have  dined  upon 
the  turnips,  but  unluckily  the  greengrocer's 
boy  has  got  the  measles,  so  they  didn't  come ; 
but  if  t!:e  kindly  welcome  of  two  honest 
hearts,  and  the  smell  of  the  dinners  from  the 
bakehouse  at  the  corner,  content  ye,  they  are 
yours." 

Dorothy  was  not  alarmed  by  this  exordium. 
She  was  very  well  acquainted  w,ith  the  habits 
offer  cousin's  husband,  w.ho  was  that  social 
nui*ince,  a  facetious  young  man;  a  young 
man  who  would  have  made  a  bad  pun  at  a 
funeral,  or  struck  a  serio-comic  attitude  beside 
the  bed  of  an  expiring  friend.  He  was  a  con- 
stunt  frequenter  of  music-halls  and  theatres ; 
believed  in  himself  implicitly  as  an  accom- 
plished mimic  and  an  amateur  Charles  Ma- 
thews.  He  was  a  man  who  considered  agree- 
able conversation  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  smallest  admixture  of  common  sense. 
He  was  a  perambulatory  edition  of  Mr.  Hot- 
ten's  Slang  Dictionary,  and  Mr.  Maddison 
Morton's  farces ;  and  there  was  no  discussion 
however  solemn,  no  question  however  se- 
rious, for  which  he  could  find  any  language 
but  slang. 

"Scrape  your  taturs  and  morris,  my  dear," 
ho  said  to  Dorothy ;  "  I  did  but  jest  with 
thee;  the  banquet  waits  within.  Ho,  my 
lieutenant,  Michael  Cassio  1  what  news?  Has 
her  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  daughter  of 
the  second  James,  departed  this  life  ? '  or  "have 
the  phlegmatic  citizens  of  Amsterdam  possess- 
ed themselves  of  Holland?" 

These  playful  inquiries  were  addressed  to 
the  officer  who  had  followed  Dorothy,  but 
that  gentleman  only  replied  by" a  suppressed 
yawn,  and  a  careless  "  How  d'ye  do,  Dobb  ?'' 
He  had  a  lazy  indifference,  that  was  far 'from 
complimentary  to  the  society  in  which  he 
happened  to  lind  himself;  and  he  had  a  loung- 
ing, loitering  gait,  which  was  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  attitude-striking  and  cellar-flap- 
break-down-dancing  of  the  vivacious  Dobb, 
who  considered  his  reputation  as  a  "  delight- 
ful rattle"  in  imminent  danger  whenever  ad- 
ver-e  circumstances  obliged  him  to'  hold  his 
tongue  and  restrain  the  comic  activity  of  his 
muscles  for  five  consecutive  minutes.  The 
lounging  officer  was  a  certain  Gervoise  Cath- 
eron,  sub-lieutenant  of  marines,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  playful  Dobb,  and  an  inveterate 
billiard-player.  The  neutral  ground  of  a  bil- 
liard-room over  a  tobacconist's  shop  in  Castle- 
ford  market-place  had  brought  the  brewer's 
clerk  and  the  lieutenant  together;  and  some 
little  indulgence  displayed  by  Mr.  Dobb  with 
regard  to  small  debts  of  honor  had  brought 
about  a  kind  of  intimacy  between  the  two 
men. 

Poor  little  Dorothy  felt  quite  crestfallen  as 
she  entered  her  cousin  Selina's  prim  best  par- 
lor. She  had  not  made  a  conquest,  after  all. 
The  dark-eyed  officer  had  not  been  tracking 
her  f'/otsteps  from  the  chapel  to  Amanda 


Villas,  but  had  como  that  way  to  see  his 
friend  Mr.  Dobb.  '  Under  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  this  disappointment,  Dorothy  was 
quite  indifferent  to  her  cousin's  critical  re- 
marks upon  her  new  bonnet. 

"My  goodness!"  exclaimed  Selina,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  "  there's  Henry  Adolphus 
talking  to  one  of  his  military  friends.  He  is 
such  a  favorite  with  the  officers !  but  they 
don't  often  come  this  way ;  Amanda  Villas  are 
so  very  retired." 

Dorothy's  heart,  dull  and  sluggish  of  beat 
for  the  last  five  minutes,  began  to  flutter  with 
revived  hope.  "  Have  you  ever  seen  that  gen- 
tleman before?"  she  asked,  shyly. 

"Well,  I  can't  call  to  mind  that  I  have. 
But  Henry  Adolphus  is  so  intimate  with  the 
officers !  He  is  so  Very  lively,  you  know,  and 
his  company  is  so  much  sought  after." 

The  two  women  stood  at  the  window, 
screened  by  a  little  stand  of  geraniums  and 
the  voluminous  festoons  of  a  pair  of  stiffly- 
starched  white  curtains,  knitted  by  Selina's 
industrious  hands.  They  watched  Mr.  Dobb 
and  his  companion  with  admiring  interest; 
Selina  impressed  by  her  husband's  distin- 
guished talents,  and  rejoicing  i*  the  idea  of 
those  envious  feelings  that  were  likely  to  be 
aroused  in  the  breasts  of  her  neighbors  by 
this  exhibition  of  Mr.  Dobb's  intimate  rela- 
tions with  a  sub-lieutenant  of  marines. 

The  officer  lounged  away  presently,  but  his 
departing  speech  must  have  been  as  a  dagger 
in  the  breast  of  any  listening  neighbor : 

.  "  Good  day  to  you,  Dobb.  I'll  look  round 
again  in  the  afternoon  for  a  smoke." 

He  nodded,  and  depatfed  very  slowly,  with 
a  listless  step  and  many  a  furtive  glance  to- 
ward the  leafy  screen  behind  which  Dorothy 
was  watching.  She  saw  the  glances,  and  sat 
down  to  her  cousin's  dinner-table  with  cheeks 
that  bloomed  fike  peonies. 

"  '  My  love  is  like' the  red,  red  rose,'  whicjj 
is  frequently  sung  out  of  tune.  I  know  all 
about  it,  Dorothy ;  and  the  gentleman  might 
be  considered  emiently  handsome  if  it  wasn't 
for  his  rod  hak  and  the  popular  prejudice 
against  a  decided  goggle,  /consider  a  hump 
ruther  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  as  a 
man's  coat-collar  sits  all  the  better  for  it," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Dobb,  as  he  flourished  his 
carving-knife  and  fork  above  a  baked  shoul- 
der of  mutton.  "  You  know  your  own  de- 
grees; sit  down;  'the  funeral  baked  meats,' 
&c.,  &c.  How's  the  governor,  Dorothy  ?  all 
serene  ?  And  our  estimable  friend,  the  bar- 
onet ?  I  hope  he  didn't  take  my  not  accept- 
ing his  last  invitation  to  dinner  too  much  to 
heart.  I  appreciate  his  friendly  intentions, 
but  the  society  of  the  aged  bloke  is  apt  to  pall 
upon  the  youthful  intellect ;  and  at  his  last 
feed  I  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  viands. 
The  tripe  and  onions  were  orerdone ;  the 
fricasseed  beef- sausages  were  not  up  to  the 
mark  ;  the  iced  pudding  was  sloppy;  and  the 
champagne  the  ham  was  stewed  in  was  not 
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Cliquot.  I  forgive  him.  '  Cassio,  I  love  thee ; 
but  never  more  be  officer  of  mine ! '  " 

Dorothy  eat  her  dinner  almost  in  silence, 
and  eat  very  little.  The  agreeable  Dobb  only 
required  an  occasional  admiring  giggle  to  keep 
him  going  for  a  whole  afternoon,  so  the  bail- 
iff's daughter  was  not  called  upon  to  talk 
much.  After  dinner  she  sat  on  the  hard  little 
horse-hair  sofa  by  her  cousin  Selina,  and  dis- 
cussed a  heavenly  sleeve  and  an  enchanting 
trimming  on  the  cross,  which,  according  to 
Mrs.  Dobb,  had  only  just  "  come  up ;  "  while 
the  facetious  Henry  Adolphus  brewed  a  small 
jug-full  of  a  certain  rum-and-gin  punch,  known 
among  his  intimates  as  "Dobb's  mixture," 
being  a  cunning  admixture  of  liquors  origin- 
ally devised  by  that  gentleman,  and  the  com- 
pounding of  which  was  such  a  soul-absorbing 
occupation  as  to  keep  him  comparatively 
quiet. 

It  was  half-past  three  o'clock  when  Ger- 
voise  Catheron  lounged  past  the  window,  in 
mufti  this  time.  Dorothy's  .cheeks  grew  red 
as  she  recognized  him.  The  sofa  was  oppo- 
site the  window,  and  I'm  afraid  Dorothy  had 
been  stealing  little  furtive  glances  athwart 
Selinfl's  geraniums  ever  since  dinner.  Per- 
haps he  \vould  not  come,  after  all ;  or  he 
might  come  very  late,  and  Dorothy  was  to  go 
back  to  the  Abbey  before  dusk,  and  it  would 
be  dark  so  very,  very  soon  this  November 
afternoon. 

"  '  Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks  1 '  "  bawled 
Mr.  Dobb,  as  the  lieutenant  went  by  the  rail- 
ings ;  "  the  footman  has  been  abruptly  dis- 
missed on  account  of  intemperate  proclivities, 
and  the  family  plate  is  at  our  banker's,  so  the 
door  is  only  on  the  latch.  '  Turn,  gentle  her- 
mit,' turn  the  handle,  and  shove  the  lower 
panels  of  our  portala  ;  for  the  paint, 

'  Infected  by  the  dampness  of  the  air. 
Is  sticky,  and  ('oth  cling,  like  womrth's  lips 
That  meet  the  false  lips  of  deceitful  man, 
And  drink  the  poison  of  a  traitor's  kiss.1 

Lines  from  an  unfinished  epic  by  H.  A.  Dobb, 
Esq.,  poet-laureate  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands." 

While  Mr.  Dobb  had  been  thus  giving  free 
indulgence  to  a  humorous  fancy,  his  sensible 
better-half  had  opened  the  door  and  admitted 
the  distinguished  guest,  who  looked  as  much 
out  of  his  element  in  the  prim  little  parlor  as 
he  had  looked  in  the  chapel.  He  dropped 
listlessly  into  the  chair  offered  him  by  Mrs. 
Dobb,  and  languidly  accepted  the  glass  of 
punch  presented  to  him  by  Henry  Adolphus, 
who  had  contrived  to  make  the  room  fragrant 
with  the  odors  of  lemon-peel  and  rum. 

Mr.  Dobb  introduced  his  wife  and  his  wife's 
cousin  to  his  friend  (5ervoise  Catheron,  with 
divers  facetious  flourishes  of  the  music-hall 
order.  Poor  little  Dorothy  could  only  sit 
with  her  eyelids  cast  down  under  the  glances 
of  the  o.Ticer.  He  made  a  languid  attempt  to 
talk  to  her,  but  as  she  only  answered  him  by 


monosyllables,  and  as  the  lively  Dobb  very 
rarely  held  his  tongue  for  two  minutes  to- 
gether, the  conversation  was  a  very  brief  one. 
Gervoise  Catheron  asked  her  a  few  questions. 
Did  she  object  to  the  smell  of  cigar-smoke  ? 
did  she  live  near  Roxborough  ?  was  she  going 
home  that  evening? 

Mrs.  Dobb's  maid-of-all-work  brought  in  a 
tea-tray  while  the  two  men  were  smoking 
and  drinking,  and  Seliua'explained  that  they 
were  going  to  drink  tea  much  earlier  than 
usual,  in  order  to  escort  their  cousin  as  far  as 
Scarsdale  Park  before  night. 

"  Dorothy  is  living  as — as  companion  with 
Miss  Denison,"  said  Mrs.  Dobb,  who  could 
not  bring  herself  to  pronounce  that  humila- 
ting  word  'lady's  maid,'  before  her  aristocratic 
guest  (  '•  and  it's  a  long  walk  from  here  to 
Scarsdale — three  miles  to  tfie  Park,  and  quite 
a  mile  from  the  park-gates  to  the  Abbey; 
but  Henry  Adolphus  likes  a  nice  long  walk, 
so  we  promised  to  see  Dorothy  as  far  as  the 


Mr.  Catheron  replied  that  he  resembled  Mr. 
Dobbs  in  that  respect,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
nothing  he  liked  better  than  a  long  walk  on 
a  fine  winter  evening ;  and  he  volunteered  to 
accompany  the  Dobbs  and  their  cousin  as  far 
as  Scarsdale.  Dorothy's  heart  set  up  an  ac- 
tual tumult  after  this.  Ah,  it  certainly  was  a 
conquest;  and  surely  her  triumph  must  be 
perceived  by  Selina,"  who  had  been  so  very 
quick  to  discern  auy  of  her  own  victories  over 
the  suspectible  military  lounging  in  the  High 
Street,  in  which  the  fair  young  milliner  served 
her  apprenticeship. 

The  two  women  talked  of  Mr.  Catheron  as 
they  put  on  their  bonnets  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber; but  Selina  evidently  considered  the 
charms  of  her  husband's  society  quite  suffi- 
cient attraction  to  lure  all  the  officers  in  the 
Army  List  to  Amanda  Villas ;  so  Dorothy's 
gratified  vanity  swelled  her  breast  to  burst- 
ing, and  had  no  chance  of  an  outlet  in  friend- 
ly sympathy.  She  went  down-stairs,  bloom- 
ing radiantly  in  her  new  bonnet,  and  found 
that  Mr.  Dobb  and  his  friend  had  finished  the 
punch  and  were  smoking  their  cigars  on  the 
doorstep.  The  two  men  made  way  for  Mrs. 
Dobbs  and  her  cousin,  and  they  all  left  the 
house  in  rather  straggling  order;  but  Mr. 
Catheron  somehow  happened  to  be  next 
Dorothy,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  seize  upon 
his  advantage. 

"Give*yourwife  your  arm,  Dobb,"  he  said; 

I'll  take  care  of  Miss 1  beg  your  pardon, 

I  didn't  quite  hear  your  name  just  now." 

"  Tursgood,"  murmured  Dorothy. 

"  Tursgood — that's  not  such  a  pretty  name 
as  Dorothy.  Do  you  know  you  are  the  first 
Dorothy  I  ever  met  with,  except  one,  and 
she's  a  historical  personage  ?" 

"  I  know  history ;  Miss  Marcia  taught  me. 
Was  it  Sophia  Dorothea,  who  was  married  to 
George  the  First,  and  very  unhappy  ? — poor 
thing  I  and,  oh,  how  I  hate  that  wicked 
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Countess  of  Platen  who  trampled  on  Count 
Konigsmark's  face !  Was  it  Sophia  Dorothea 
you  meant  ?"  y 

"  ISTo,  I  moan  Dorothy  Varden,  the  black- 
smith's daughter.  Do  you  know  I  think 
you're  something  like  her,  Miss  Tursgood?" 

"  You  are  fond  of  novels,  sir,"  tried  Doro- 
thy. 

"  No,  I'm  not ;  I  find  'em  confoundedly 
glow  nowadays ;  used  to  read  'em  Tffaen  I  was 
a  boy ;  read  nothing  now  but  Holt's_betting- 
lists  and  the  Sunday  Times." 

It  was  a  long  way  from  Castleford  to  Scars- 
dale  Park,  but  it  seemed  very  short  to  Doro- 
thy, and  yet  Mr.  Catheronwas  far  from  the 
most  amiable  or  intellectual  companion  a 
young  woman  could  have.  He  had  very  little 
to  say  for  himself;  and  what  he  did  say  was 
chiefly  e'xpressiv^  of  hatred  and  contempt 
tor  every  body  and  every  thing  in  the 
world,  and  a  profound  sense  of  the  ill-usage 
he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  people  who 
had  injured  and  insulted  him  by  getting  on 
better  than  himself.  He  was  not  an  agree- 
able companion ;  lie  was  only  a  good-looking 
aca ni] >,  with  a  handsome  face,  worn  and  faded 
by  late  hours  and  hard  drinking ;  but  he  was 
just  the  sort  of  a  man  who  can  generally  find 
any  number  of  women  ready  to  lend  him 
money  and  adore  him,  Poor  little  Dorothy 
had  never  walked  arm-in-arm  with  an  officer 
before,  and  the  Happiness  engendered  out  of 
gratified*  vanity  imparted  a  factitious  charm 
to  the  society  of  her  companion.  She  w.as 
very  happy — as  happy  as  a-child  who  wears 
a  woman's  dress  for  the  first  time,  with  all 
a  child's  ignorance  of  the  heritage  of  care  and 
sorrow  which-may  go  along  with  that  apparel 
of  womanhOofL 

The  great  bare  trees  in  Scarsdale  Park 
looked  black  against  a  moonlight  sky  when 
Dorothy*  bade  good -by  to  her  friends  at  the 
gates.  A  son  of  the  lodge  keeper  was  to 
escort  "her  thence  to  the  Abbey,  so  the  Dobbs 
had  no  need  of  £ny  further  anxiety  about  her 

"  Good-night,  Selina ;  good-night,  Mr. 
Dobb ;  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  Dom- 
ing this  long  way." 

"A  long  way  1"  cried  Mr.  Catheron,  ~"  by 
Jove  !  it's  been  the  shortest  walk  I  ever  took 
in  my  life. 'I 

He  could  see  Dorothy's  blushes  in  the 
moonlight  as  she  dropped  him  a  little  courtesy 
and  murmured  good-night  before  she  tripped 
away  upon  the  silver-shining  sward  with  the 
lodge-keeper's  boy  by  her  side.. 

She  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  gate 
when  she  broke  into  a  skipping  step  that  was 
almo:  t  a  dance,  and  then  a  little  trilling  song 
came  gushing  from  her  lips,  like  the  joyous 
warbhng  of  some  happy  bird. 

And  it  was  all  because  she  made  a  con- 
qijest !  Conceited  little  Dorothy,  foolish  little 
Dorothy,  to  think  so  much  of  a  few  stereo- 
typed compliments  from  a  good-looking 
scamp  1 


Mr.  Dobb  was  not  FO  well  pleased  with  »he 
employment  of  his  Sabbath  evening.  t 

"  It  may  be  very  jolly  to  have  swell  ae- 
quaintartces,"  he  remarked  tofiis  wife,  as  he 
ate  his  supper,  "but  my  friend  in  the  spurs 
has  consumed  my  last  Cabana,  and  imbibed 
by  far  the  larger  modicum  of  the  ambrosinn 
beverage  brewed  for  the  general  joy  of  the 
whole  table ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  borrowing 
half-a-sovereign  from  me  when  we  parted 
company  in  the  High  Street  just  now." . 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN    UNWELCOME    LETTER. 

MARCIA  DENISON  sat  in  a  comfortable 
little  nook  by  the  fire  place  in  the  amber 
drawing-room,  whose  shrouded  grandeurs 
had  something  of  a  ghastly  look  in  the  chill 
wintry  light.  Christmas  was  close  at  hand, 
and  Marcia  was  employed  in  carrying  out 
certain  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  her 
poor,  in  conjunction  with  the  curate  of  Scars- 
dale — a  very  simple-minded  young  man,  and 
a  devoted  admirer  of  Miss  Denison,  whose 
serene  presence  was  apt  to  affect  him  with  a 
temporary  paralysis  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. 

Yes,  he  was  a  very  meek  young  man ;  with 
smooth  flaxen  hair,  which  no  amount  of  man- 
ipulation from  the  hot  tongs  of  the  village 
barber  could  have  tortured  into  curl ;  and 
mild  blue  eyes,  whose  gentleness  of  expres- 
sion almost  melted  into  a  watery  weakness, 
suggestive  of  cold  in  the  head.  ITe  was  not 
a  happy  young  man,  for  he  despised  himself, 
and  he  adored  Miss  Denison ;  but  he  would 
have  died  any  manner  of  death — from  being 
hurled  headlong  from  the  topmost  pinnacle 
of  Roxborough  Cathedral,  to  beiug  torn  piece- 
meal by  hal;'-a-dozen  of  the  big  draught- 
horses  on  Sir  Jasper's  home-farm — rather 
than  have  rendered  up  the  secret  of  his  idol- 
atry; for  Miss  Duiiison  was  an  heire.-'s,  and 
it  was  possible  that  his  devoted  love  might 
have  been  confounded  with  the  mercenary 
yearning  of  the  fortune-hunter.  So  Mr.  "Win- 
stariley  Silbro'ok  allowed  concealment  to  feed 
upon  his  damask  cheek,  and  only  regretted 
that  the  agonies  of  his  hidden  passion  did 
not  consume  the  peachy  and  unromantic 
bloom  of  his  beardless  visage.  He  would 
like  to  have  carried  his  sufferings  on  his 
brow,  inscribed  in  unmistakable  characters, 
which  Marcia  must  have  read  every  tune  she 
saw  him,  and  which  might  in  the  end  have 
inspired  the  placid  love  that  grows  out  of 
pily — a  sentiment  which  is  as  the  weakest 
skim-miltf  when  compared  with  the  fire-water 
of  a  genuine  unreasoning  affection.  There  is 
no  social  law  which  lorbids  a  man  to  carry 
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what  characters  he  pieases  upon  his  brow; 
and  the  delicacy  which  prevented  Mr.  Sil- 
brook  revealing  his  passion  in  any  form  of 
words  could  not  have  hindered  him  from 
avowing  it  in  every  feature  of  his  face.  But 
unluckily  he  was  not  gifted  with  what  is  gen- 
erally called  a  speaking  face.  He  might  have 
carried  the  secrets  of  an  empire  under  that 
mild  and  meaningless  mask,  more  inscrutable 
than  the  marble  brow  of  a  Napoleon,  looming 
massively  above  unfathomable  eyes.  His 
heart  had  been  slowly  breaking  for  the  last 
three  months,  and  there  were  no  outward 
tokens  of  the  ruin  within ;  unless,  indeed, 
occasional  pimples — with  an  obstinate  ten- 
dency to  gather  on  a  forehead  which,  but  for 
pimples,  might  have  been  Shakespearian,  and 
apt  to  muster  stealthily  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  like  a  rising  of  Chartists  on  Kenning- 
ton  Common — might  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  inward  struggle  for  ever  going  on  behind 
that  brow.  • 

Mr.  Silbrook  was  the  most  modest  of  men ; 
but  if  he  had  a  strong  point,  he  felt  that  strong 
point  was  his  brow.  To-day  he  had  brushed 
his  smooth  flaxen  hair  away  from  the  bony 
prominences  which  phrenologists  had  mapped- 
out  for  him  in  the  most  flattering  manner, 
and  he  presented  a  shiny  expanse  of  forehead 
to  Miss  Denison's  contemplative  eyes.  He 
was  painfully  nervous  in  the  presence  of  his 
divinity,  and  it  was  a  considerable  relief  to 
him  this  morning  to  find  that  Marcia  wHS  not 
alone.  Dorothy  Tursgood  was  seated  before 
a  little  table  at  some  distance  from  her  mis- 
tress, ready  to  act  as  secretary,  and  swelling 
witli  the  importance  of  her  duty.  The  busi- 
ness was  rather  a  long  one ;  but  the  curate 
was  unutterably  happy,  deliciously  ill-at-ease, 
in  a  tumult  of  love  and  sheepishness,  as  he 
eat  opposite  to  Miss  Denison,  with  a  list  of 
names  in  his  hand,  and  suggested  the  people 
who-were  to  receive  help,  and  the  kind  of' 
help  most  required  by  them.  If  the  list  could 
have  gone  on  and  on,  like  the  endless  web  in 
a  paper-mill — if  he  could  have  sat  upon  that 
hearth-rug  for  ever,  with  his  shining  fore- 
head reflecting  the  glow  of  the  fire,  and  in- 
cipient pimples  basking  in  the  ruddy  blaze — 
how  happy  he  might  have  been!  But  the 
^clocks  never  stop,  except  in  fairy-tales,  where 
the  princesses  go  to  sleep  for  a  century  at  a 
a  stretch,  to  wake,  beautiful  and  smiling, 
when  Prince  Charming  comes  to  claim  them. 
The  gray  old  boatman  never  lays  down  his 
oars:  the  '' plish-plash"  goes  on  for  ever — 
even  when  our  ears  are  beguiled  by  sweeter 
sounds  into  a  fatal  unconsciousness  of  that 
solemn  measure.  Winstanley  Silbrook,  sit- 
ting in  the  amber  drawiugroom  at  i?carsdale, 
forgot  that  he  had  any  other  duty  than  that 
of  assisting  Miss  Denison  in  her  benevolent 
arrangements;  and  even  when  the  business 
was  finished,  he  loitered  still,  very  loth  to  dis- 


"  I  have  ordered  luncheon  for  you  in  the 
dining-room,  Mr.  Silbrook,"  Marcia  said,  dur- 
ing the  pause  that  succeeded  the  completion 
of  the  morning's  business.  "You  know 
papa's  habits;  he  takes  nothing  but  a  biscuit 
and  a  little  wine-and-water  between  breakfast 
and  dinner;  so  you  will  excuse  his  joining 
you.  I  am  quite  an  old  maid  myself,  and  take 
a  cup  of  tea  at  this  time." 

The  curate  blushed  violently,  and  under- 
went a  sharp  attack  of  that  mental  paralysis 
to  which  he  was  subject  in  Miss  Denison's 
society.  He  was  thinking  how  some  bold 
adventurer,  some  penniless  Irishman  in  the 
military  line,  nvght  have  struck  in  here  with 
a  florid  protestation  against  the  epithet  '  old 
maid,'  as  applied  to  the  loveliest  and  most 
bewitching  of  womankind.  The  very  thought 
of  what  the  audacious  adventurer  might  have 
said  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Silbrook,  who  felt 
his  bashfulness  blazing  in  his  cheeks,  and 
burning  in  every  incipient  pimpte  on  his 
brow. 

."No,  thank  you,  Miss''Denison,"  he  said, 
shifting  his  hat  nervously  from  one  hand  to 
the  other.  "I  very  rarely  take  luncheon,  or, 
indeed,  any  thing  at  this  time,  unless  perhaps 
dinner ;  three  o'clock  being,  in  point  of  fact, 
my  usual  dinner-hour — or  would-be  usual — 
except  that  my  duties  render  me  so  very  un- 
certain. Xo,  thank  you;  really,  I  would 
rather  not;  and,  in  fact,  I — "  dropping  hia 
hat  and  looking  at  his  watch  ;  and  then  pick- 
ing up  his  hat  before  returning  his  watch  to 
his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  then  balancing  the 
two  objects  in  his  two  hands,  evidently 
afflicted  by  painful  'uncertainty  as  to  whick 
ought  to  go  in  the  waistcoat-pocket — ''thank 
you.  no;  must  really  be* going,  for  my  duties 
at  this  time  are  so — "  decides  in  favor  of 
the  watch — "multi — numer — mult? — "  strikes 
upon  a  .verbal  rock,  and  goes  to  pieces — 
"  numer-farious." 

But  in  spite  of  the  solemn  call"  of  duty,  the 
curate  seemed  inclined  to  linger,  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug;  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
some  demoniac  impulse  within  his  breast 
prompting  him  every  moment  to  put  his 
elbow  on  the  broad  marble  chimney-piece, 
and  sweep  away  a  small  fortune  in  the  shape 
of  old  Dresden  and  Chelsea  ware.  He  looked 
with  a  despairing  gaze  at  a  little  tea-tray 
which  was  brought  in  presently  for  Miss  Den- 
ison, as  an  unhappy  "wretch  who  had  just 
swallowed  poison  might  look  towards  the 
vessel  containing  its  only  antidote. 

"  If  you  will  not  take  any  luncheon,  you 
will  perhaps  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit," 
Marcia  said  kindly.  ''Fetch  another  cup  and 
saucer,  Dorothy." 

The  curate  stammered  something  unintelli- 
gibly expressive  of  rapture,  and  seated  him- 
self placidly,  .after  putting  his  hat  in  the  coal- 
scuttle. Those  large  watery  blue  eyes  were 


tsolve  the  spell  which  bound  him  to  that  com-  I  of  very  little  use  to  him  unassisted  by  spec- 
fortable  hearth.  I  tacles ;  and  the  admiring  gaze  which  dwelt 
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BO  fondly  upon  Marcia  Denison  only  saw  an 
indistinct  white  shadow,  with  features  that 
flickered  hi  aud  out,  like  gas  burning  iu  a  high 
wind. 

Dorothy  waited  on  Miss  Denison  and  her 
guest,  and  handed  Mr.  Silbrook  his  cup  of  tea 
and  the  sugar-basin,  at  which  he  made  little 
pecks  with  che  tongs.like  a  aborted-sighted  bird. 
He  sat  with  his  cup  sliding  blackwards  and 
forwards  in  his  saucer,  conversing  in  nervous 
jerks;  and  he  stirred  his  tea  more  persist- 
ently than  is  compatible  with  easy  manners. 

"  Y/JS,  Miss  Deuisou,7'  he  began.  The  "  yes" 
bore  no  relation  to  any  tiling  that  precede.! !  it, 
but  was  only  a  kind  of  conversational  header, 
by  which  the  curate  plunged  desperately  into 
the  trackless  ocean  of  small-talk.  '•  Yes,  Miss 
Denison,  1  was  about  to  observe  that — thank 
you  ;  not  any  more."  This  to  Dorothy,  who 
hovered  over  the  afllicied  young  man  with 
the  sugar-basin  and  a  plate  of  biscuits,  to  his 
torment  -and  distraction ;  for  he  had  already 
found  that  a  biscuit  was  the  incarnation  of  a 
hard  dry  cough;  and  he  had  been  for  the  last 
live  minutes  struggling  under  a  perfect  show- 
er-bath of  crumbs.  "  i'es,  .Miss — Cracknells 
— I  was  about  to  say  that  the  poor  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
their  good  fortune  this  winter — last  year — 
the  biscuits — er — cold — being  peculiarly  se- 
vere." Here  Mr.  Silbrook  weakly  yielded  to 
the  tempter,  and  took  another  instrument  of 
torture,  obtrusively  branded  with  the  names 
of  its  makers,  which  glared  at  him  as  he  con- 
versed. ''The  weather,  as  I  have  observed, 
•was  really  very  severe;  and  the  Abbey  be- 
ing untenauteci— though  your  housekeeper,  1 
am  sure,  was  a  great  assistance  to  us  in  the 
way  of  soup  and  coals ;  but  this  year  we  are 
much  better  ofl',  as,  beyond  your  most  valu- 
able co-operation,  we  have  an  anonymous 
benefactor." 

"An  anonymous  benefactor?" 

"lies,  Miss*Denison,"  responded  the  curate, 
•  -who  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  bite  his 
biscuit,  <in  the  expectation  of  ft  much  longer 
pauso  in  the  conversation,  and  found  himself 
sputtering  in  a  floury  manner  that  redoubled 
his  confusion.  "  Yes.  Miss  Denison ;  we  have 
an  anonymous  benefactor.  Upon  the  lirst 
Sunday  of  every  month,  for  the  Jast  six  or 
seven  months,  a  sum  of  money, — gold  wrap- 
ped in  a  bank-note,  sometimes  to  the  amount 
of  ten  pounds,  soiuefcuies  more,— hus  been 
dropped  into  ortr  poor-box — no  one  has  been 
able  to  discover  by  whom.  There  has  been 
no  direction  as  to  how  the  money  w  .s  to  be 
appropriated — no  scrap  of  writing,  not  even 
the  initials  .of  the  donor ;  only  the  money. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  have  done  our 
best  to  dispose  of  it  wisely." 

"And  you  have  never  made  any  guess  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  person  who  gives  this 
money?" 

'•.Never.  Our  congregation'is  small,  aud, 
with  the  exception  of  t  wo  or  three  families, 


by  no  means  rich.  I  have  heard,"  said  the 
curate,  forgetting  his  bashfuluess  in  the  gusto 
with  which  he  discussed  what  was  evidently 
a  favorite  subject, — "I  have  heard,  Miss  Dt-n- 
ison,  of  people  committin.','  MUJADFUL  CIUM:  ,-, 
and  giving  large  sums  of  money  to  the  poor 
ever  afterwards ;  though  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  by  what  mode  of  reasoning  these 
unhappy  heathens  can  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  giving  money  which  you  don't  want 
to  pnople  you  haven't  injured,  can  atone  for 
the  wrong  done  to  the  people  you  have  in- 
jured. But  the  human  mind  is — the  er — hu- 
man mind,"  repeated  Mr.  Silbrook,  hopelessly ; 
finding  himself  suddenly  involved  in  a  philo- 
sophical argument,  fiom  whose  appalling  en- 
tanglements he  saw  no  chance  of  extrication : 
"the  human  mind  is — no,  thank  you."  This 
to  Dorothy,  wno  assails  him  with  a  second 
cup  of  tea.  "  Really,  Miss  Denison,  I  have 
intruded  upon  you  so  long,  that — er — 'good- 
morning." 

Marcia  shook  hands  with  him,  am! 
missed  him  with  a  cordial  smile.  She  had  no 
idea  that  the  hopeless  gaze  of  those  mild  blue 
eyes  meant  idolatry;  she  ascribed  their  r.  ••••- 
sively  imploring  expression  to  constitutional 
weakness. 

At  two-and-twenty  Marcia  was  quite  a  \vo- 
man,  and  felt  old  enough  to  look  scrtneiy 
dovsn  upon  bashful  curates  with  almost  :t 
motherly  kindness.  She  sat  for  some  tinu» 
looking  idly  at  the  fire,  alter  Mr.  Silbrook  had 
left  her,  while  Dorothy  sewed  meekly  in  her 
retired  corner,  and  mused  wonderingly  upon 
the  mysterious  patron  of  the  Scarsdale  poor. 
But  by-and-by  Miss  Deuison  aroused  herself 
suddenly  from  her  reverie,  and  took  an  open 
letter  from  a  table  near  her — a  letter  written 
on  foreign  paper,  in  a  feminine  hand;  a  hand 
which  was  bold  and  dashing,  and  masculine 
in  character,  but  still  very  obviously  a  wo- 
man's hand;  for  surely  the  man  never  yet 
lived  who  underlined  every  other  word  ami 
adorned  every  y  and  g  with  a  loop  an  inch 
long.  Marcia  read  the  letter,  which  was  a 
very  long  one,  with  a  thoughtful  expression 
on  her  face,  and  then  rose  from  her  low  chair 
and  left  the  room,  with  the  Himsy  sheets  of 
paper  still  in  her  hand.  Dorothy  looked  after 
lur  mistress  with  a  wondering  expression. 
Marcia  Denison,  so  calm  and  placid,  had  been 
obviously  disturbed  and  moodily  thoughtful 
to-day  since  the  arrival  of  the  morning  post 
and  that  flimsy  foreign  letter. 

Miss  Denison  went  straight  to  the  library, 
where  her  father  was  sitting  before  an  enor- 
mous fire,  with  a  pile  of  reviews  and  news- 
papers on  a  table  by  his  side,  lie  tossed  a 
paper  away  from  him  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture fas  Mareia  entered  the  room. 

"  If  people  would  only  find  something  to 

write  about  before  they  take  up  their  piMi-!'1 

!  he  muttered;   "but  then  I  suppose  there  are 

1  times  in  which  the  literature  of  the  world 

i  would  come  to  a  dead  stop,  universal  bank- 
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ruptcy.  And  to  think  that  we  should  read 
any  trash  just  because  it  happens  to  have 
been  written  yesterday,  while  the  dust  gath- 
ers upon  volumes  that  hold  the  garnered  wis- 
dom of  departed  Titans !  A  man  poisons  his 
wife  in  S^ven  Dials  to-day,  and  we  are  ready 
to  wade  through  half-a-dozen  pages  of  evi- 
dence in  small  type  to-morro\v,  while  perhaps 
not  one  amongst  ten  of  us  would  care  to  lift 
the  mouldering  folios  that  contain  the  trials 
of  a  Stratford  and  a  Stuart,  a  Russell  and  a 
Sidney,  from  their  forgotten  places  on  our 
bookshelves.  Heigh-ho!"  exclaimed  the  bar- 
onet, breaking  down  into  a  long  dreary 
yawn ;  "  what  do  you  want,  Marcia  ?  Th6 
curate  has  gone,  I  suppose,  and  the  benevo- 
lent Dusiuess  is  over?  What  letter  is  that  in 
your  hanfl,  Marcia?" 

"  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Harding,  the  hand- 
some widow  whom  we  saw  so  much  of  at 
ITomburg.  Do  you  remember  giving  her"  a 
kind  of  general  invitation  to  visit  us  here  ?" 

f-'ir  Jasper  yawned  and  reflected. 

"Did  I  invite  her?  Yes,  it's  very  likely  I 
did ;  a  charming  woman,  vivacious,  sjnritu- 
eie,  plays  ecarte  as  well  as  any  gamin  who 
has  served  his  apprenticeship  at  a  crack  club 
iu  the^  Rue  Royale ;  sings  a  little,  doesn't  she, 
Spanish  and  German  ballads,  with  an  accom- 
paniment on  the  guitar  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  remember 
hsr  perfectly,  and  remember  being  very  much 
{•leased  with  her — a  florid  style  of  woman, 
but  amazingly  agreeable.  Let  her  come,  by 
all  means.  When  does  she  talk  of  coming?" 

"  Almost  immediately ;  that  is  to  say  be- 
tween this  and  Christmas.  I'll  read  you  the 
passage  in  her  letter." 

Marcia  turned  over  the  flimsy  leaves,  and 
selected  a  paragraph  on  one  of  them. 

" '  And  now,  dearest  Miss  Denison,  I  am 
going  to  ask  your  permission  to  avail  myself 
of  your  accomplished  papa's  more  than  cor- 
dial invitation — ''" 

"  More  than  cordial,"  muttered  the  baronet, 
"  what  a  pity  that  cordiality  is  a  kind  of  •in- 
tellectual effervescence,  which  expires  as  it 
efll-rvesccs !  I  had  forgotten  the  existence 
of  the  woman.  Go  on,  Marcia," 

"'Your  papa's  more  than  cordial  invita- 
tion, so  often  repeated  during  that  delightful 
stay  at  Horn  burg,  in  which  I  so  enjoyed  your 
congenial  society.  May  I  come,  dear  Miss 
Denison  ?  I  am  such  a  frank,  spontaneous 
creature  myself,  that  I  accept  your  dear  papa's 
kind  speeches  at  their  fullest  value — as  I  am 
sure  I  may — may  I  not,  dear  Miss  Deni- 
son ?' " 

"  You  may  as  well  omit  the  dear  Miss  Den- 
isons  and  the  dear  papas,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Jasper,  testily.  "  How  I  execrate  a  woman's 
letter !  Is  she  coming,  or  is  she  not  ?" 

" '  So,?  "  continued  Marcia,  "  '  if  your  house 
is  not  already  full  of  visitors.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  spend  Christmas  with  you.  I  have 
been  staying  in  Paris  since  I  left  Homburg, 
and  my  friends  here  are  kindly  anxious  to 


keep  me  still  longer ;  but  my  heart  yearns 
for  an  English  Christmas,  and  for  long  pleas- 
ant talks  with  you  and  your  dear  papa. 
Therefore,  dear  Miss  Denison,  I  shall  await 
one  word  from  you  to  say  yes  or  no ;  and  if 
the  answer  be  'yes,'  I  shall  cross  immedi- 
ately, spend  a  day  or  two  in  London,  and  then 
make  my  way  to  Scarsdale  Abbey.'  What 
is  the  answer  to  be,  papa  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  all  means.  The  woman  has  been 
invited,  and  the  woman  must  come.  She  was 
very  agreeable  at  Homburg;  but  I'm  afraid 
she'll  be  a  little  too  florid  for  England.  How- 
ever, at  the  worst,  she'll  amuse  us." 

"But,  papa,"  said  Miss  Denison  thought- 
fully, "  have  you  ever  considered*  how  little 
we  know  of  her?  Our  acquaintance  was 
such  an  accidental  one;  and — she  was  not  in 
the  best  set-at  Homburg."  x 

.Sir  Jasper  shrugged  his  shoulders  impa- 
tiently. 

"  What  do  I  know  about  best  or  worst 
sets?"  he  exclaimed.  "The  woman  amused 
me.  She  seemed  to  know  plenty  of  people ; 
and  she  is  a  lady — of  the  florid  order,  cer- 
tainly. She  courtesys  gracefully ;  knows  how 
to  get  in  and  out  of  a  carriage  without  plung- 
ing, has  hands  which  have  never  done  any 
work,  and  can  eat  asparagus  or  artichokes 
without  making  herself  disagreeable;  and 
then  is  remarkably  handsome,  and  dresses 
divinely.  I  should  give  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  for  a  good  example  of  Etty,  without 
the  dress.  Mrs.  Harding's  flesh-tints  are 
finer  than  Etty's,  and  her  draperies  are  as 
good  as  any  thing  of  Fickersgillfs ;  so  why 
should  we  not  have  her  to  light  up  our 
rooms  in  this  dreary  winter  weather  ?" 

"But  I  thought  you  had  set  your  faca 
against  society,  papa." 

"Yes,  against  county  society, — the  ordi- 
nary jog-trot  sort  of  thing  which  goes  on  for 
ever;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  an  oc- 
casional visitor.  A  passing  pilgrim  newly 
arrived  from  Vanity  Fair  will  be  welcome ; 
and  he  shall  rest  himself  at  our  hearth,  and 
bring  us  tidings  of  the  dancing-booths  and«the 
circuses  and  the  merry-go-rounds,  the  newest 
delusions  of  the  popular  political  prestigiator, 
the  mountebanks  who  are  in  luck,  and  the 
mountebanks  who  are  out  of  luck:  the  births 
and  deaths  and  marriages,  the  bankruptcies 
and  divorces,  the  family  quarrels  arid  fashion- 
able scandals,  and  all  the  fun  of  the  fair. 
Don't  look  at  me  so  despondently,  Marcia ; 
but  write  a  civil  letter  to  Mrs.  Harding,  tell- 
ing her  to  come."  . 

"  I  don't-  think  she  will  care  to  stay  very 
long  in  an  empty  house,  papa..    She  seemed 
to  me  a  person  who  could  scarcely  exist  with-% 
out  gaiety  and  excitement." 

"  in  that  case,  let  her  go  away  and  exist 
somewhere  else.  Besides,  we  shall  not  be 
quite  alone ;  Mr.  Pauncefort  will  spend 
Christmas  with  us,  and  he  can  help  to  amuse 
her." 
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"  Oh,  papa,  Mr.  Pauncefort  L<=  the  very  last 
persou  iu  all  theworl,d  to  suit  Mrs.  Harding." 

"  Good  gracious  me,  Marcia !"  cried  Sir 
Jasper,  peevishly,  "  how  many  more  objec- 
tions are  you  agoing  to  make  ?  I  tpll  you 
again  the  woman  lias  been  asked  to  come, 
and  the  woman  must  be  allowed  to  come. 
If  she  doesn't  like  us,  she  can  leave  us;  if 
we  don't  like  her,  we  needn't  ask  her  a 
second  time.  Go  and  write  your  letter,  and 
don't  be  persistent,  Marcia." 

"  Very  well,  papa ;  it  must  be  as  you 
please." 

The  letter  was  wrftten.  It  was  not  a  very 
cordial  letter ;  for  Miss  Denison  did  not  like 
Mrs.  Hardifg,  and  was  quite  unable  to  feign 
a  liking  which  she  did  not  feel.  But  the 
epistle  \#as  courteous  and  conciliatory,  and 
the  answer  came  by  return  of  post.  Mrs. 
Harding  acknowledge^,  her  dearest  Miss 
Denison's  affectionate  letter,  and  announced 
her  intended  arrival  at  the  Abbey  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A    FC^RID    WIDOW. 

THE  shrill  winter  winds  shrieked  among  the 
rocking  branches  in  Scarsdale  Wood, 
and  howled  dismally  all  through"  the  long 
moonless  nights  in  ^rhich  Sir  Jasper's  ten- 
ant lay  awake  in  the  darkness,  thinking  of 
all  the  eight-and-tiiirty  years  that  lay  be- 
hind him,  and  of  the  near  horizon  that 
bounded  his  present  life. 

Little  as  we  know  of  him,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  has  been  failure  and 
disappointment  of  some  kind  within  the  com- 
pass of  those  eight-and-thirty  years.  A  man 
does  not  voluntarily  spend  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  in  desultory  wanderings  amid  the 
wildest  regions  of  earth,  and  return  to  his 
native  country  only  to  bury  himself  in  the 
dusky  recesses  of  a  wood,  without  some  very 
strong  reason  for,  his  conduct. 

If  George  Pauncefort  was  a  poor  man,  the 
world  was  all  before  him  ;  and  he  was  no  list- 
less idler,  likely  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  the 
•  battle-field  of  life  because  the  contest  was  hot 
and  fierce,  and  the*crown  of  victory  uncertain. 
The  smouldering  fires  of  an  energetic  and 
passionate  nature  were  Iftdden  under  the 
quiet  of  his  bireast,  now  so  seldom  stirred  by 
any  violent  emotion ;  a  look,  a  word,  a  sudden 
outburst  of  the  man's  actual  self,  predomina- 
ting for  a  moment  over  the  calm  presentment 
of  himself  which  ho  offered  to  the  world,  be- 
trayed the  slumbering  force,  the  hidden  fire. 
A  lion  reconciled  to  his  :narrow  cage,  and 
feeding  meekly  from  the  hands  of  his  keeper, 
wil]  show  himself  king  of  the  forest  now  and 


then,*  despite  the  excellence  of  his  taming ; 
and  there  were  moments  in  which  Sir  Jas- 
per's tenant  rebelled  against  the  chains  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself.  These  were  the 
times  in  which  he  was  wont  to  turn  his  back 
upon  the  calm  quiet  of  his  Hermitage  and  the 
grave  companionship  of  his  beloved  books,  to 
tramp  over  gray  moorlands  and  climb  bleak 
hill-tops  under  a  sunless  winter  sky.  These 
were  the  times  in  which  ho  was  wont  to  start 
upon  that  walking-match  with  Satan,  at  whose 
weary  close  he  was  sometimes  fain  to  confess 
himself  beaten,  and  to  bring  the  fiend  homo 
with  him  to  his  quiet  retreat,  to  occupy  the 
empty  chair  at  his  hearth,  and  to  glare 
hideously  at  him  athwart  the  fumes  of  his 
faithful  meerschaum.  Sometimes  he  was 
victorious,  and  out-walked  the  demon,  parting 
company  with  him  amongst  the  shrill  winds 
upon  a  heathy  ridge  of  moorland,  to  tramp 
homeward  cheerily,  with  his  face  towards 
the  sky,  and  ah1  the  angry  fires  vanished  out 
of  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Pauncefort  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  under  the  bleak  winter  sky  since  his 
visit  to  the  Abbey;  but  he  had  returned  to 
the  Hermitage  a  few  days  before  Christmas 
to  find  a  note  from  Sir  Jasper  lying  amongst 
the  newspapers  on  his  table;  a  note  which 
reminded  him  in  very  cordial  terms  of  hia 
promise  to  spend  Christmas  at  the  Abbey, 
and  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise. 

George  Pauncefort  twisted  the  little  missive 
round  and  round  his  strong  fingers,  as  he 
stood  by  the  window  looking  out  at  the  with- 
ered fern  and  the  leafless  underwood  swaying 
and  creaking  drearily  in  the  wind. 

"Shall  I  go?"  he  thought.  "Why  not? 
Is  there  any  danger  to  her  in  my  presence? 
Kotajotl  Have  I  not  seen  her  clear  gray 
eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  such  a  tender  calm- 
ness as  may  shine  in  them  when  she  looks 
at  her  father?  What  if  I  am  a  passionate 
fool,  who  has  learnt  no  lesson  from  a  blighted 
yoflth  and  a  wasted  manhood  ?  what  if  I  am 
a  fool  in  my  dotage,  and  long  to  lay  my  heart 
and  soul  at  the  feet  of  an  angel,  ;fs  I  laid 
them  once  before  the  h;dden  foot  of  a  fiend'' 
\\'ill  she  be  the  worse  for  my  folly  ?  What 
can  I  seem  to  her  but  an  elderly  misanthrope, 
whom  she  tolerates  out  of  the  pitiful  tender- 
ntss  of  her  nature,  as  she  tolerates  tiresome 
old  women  in  Scarsdalo  village,  and  noisy 
children  at  the  Sunday-school  ?  It  is  one  of 
the  Christian  duties  of  her  life  to  be  kind  to 
such  a  man  a^.  I ;  and  if  there  is  danger  in 
her  kindness,  it  is  a  danger  that  threatens 
me,  and  me  alone.  Yes.  1  will  go." 

It  was  on  the  twenty-second  of  December 
that  Mr.  1'auncefort  arrived  at  this  decision, 
lie  ordered  his  servant  to  prepare  for  the 
visit  to  the  Abbey,  and  to  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany him  there  on  the  twenty -fourth;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  he  burled  himself  amongst  his 
books,  and  lay  awake  in  the  moonless  nights 
thinking  of  his  past  life.  It  is  strange  how 
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perpetuall}7  the  dreaded  ghosts  of  that  remote 
past  had  haunted  him  oflate,  and  how  often 
in  his  dreams  the  voices  of  the  dead  sounded 
to  his  ears,  while  youthful  faces,  whose  bloom 
and  freshness  had  long  vanished  from  this 
earth,  smiled  upon  him,  and  mocked  him,  with 
their  vivid  semblance  of  reality. 

Mrs.  Harding,  the  handsome  widow  whose 
acquaintance  Sir  Jasper  and  his  daughter  had 
made  in  the  Kursaal  at  Homburg,  arrived  at 
Scarsdale  on  the  day  mentioned  in  her  letter, 
with  a  paraphernalia  that  augured  a  long 
visit.  One  of  tHe  Abbey  carriages  attended 
the  lady's  coming,  and  conveyed  her  from  the 
station.  Sir  Jasper  met  her  at  the  great  en- 
trance, and  conducted  her  to  the  amber  draw- 
ing-room, where  Marcia  wa"s  sitting  before 
the  pianq  playing  softly  to  herself  in  the 
dusk. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Denison, — dear  Sir  Jasper, 
— this  is  so  kind  of  you  I"  exclaimed  the 
lady,  though  the  kindness  of  her  host  and 
hostess  had  been  somewhat  of  a  negative 
order,  and  had  consisted  chiefly  in  their  allow- 
ing her  to  take  advantage  of  a  half-forgotten 
invitation ;  "  and  what  an  exquisite  place 
you  have  here !  I  am  charmed  with  every- 
thing. Those  dear  stately  oaks,  even  in  win- 
ter, how  grand  and  nobjji  they  look  !  I  had 
imagined  .Scarsdalo  Aboey  almost  a  royal  resi- 
dc"nce»  but  not  such  palace  as  it  really  is.  Your 
pictures,  even  in  this  firelight,  I  see,  are  deli- 
cious. That's  an  Etty  in  the  corner,  there — 
yes,  I'm  sure  it  is ;  and  there's  my  old  friend 
Mulready  above  that  ebony  cabinet.  But, 
dear  Sir  Jasper,  dear  Miss  Denison,  how  well 
you  are  both  looking !  I  can  see  that  even  in 
this  uncertain  light,"  exclaimed  the  widow, 
suddenly  remembering  that  her  friends,  who 
were  standing  with  their  backs  to  the  low  fire, 
might  have  been  galvanized  corpses,  and  she 
none  the  wiser. 

"  You  must  be  tired,  after  travelling  in 
this  abominable  weather,"  said  Sir  Jasper, 
suppressing  a  yawn.  "  Shall  Marcia  show  you 
your  rooms  ?  I  suppose  they  have  told  your 
maid  where  she  is  to  carry  all  those  fragile 
bonnet-boxes  and  precious  morocco  bags, 
which  a  well-trained  Abigail  never  intrusts  to 
the  rough  grasp  of  the  ruder  sex." 

"  Dear  Sir  Jasper,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, revealing  a  set  of  teeth  that  glittered  in 
the, dim  firelight,  "I  have  no  maid.  I  am 
quite  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  have  dis- 
pensed with  that  perpetual  encumbrance,  a 
confidential  rnaiu1.  ever  since  I  have  been  old 
enough  to  travel  without  the  protection  of  a 
female  companion.  I  am  one  of  the  most 
self-reliant  creatures  that  ever  lived ;  and  my 
habits  could  be  scarcely  more  simple  if  I 
were  compelled  to  exist  upon  the  pension  of 
a  captain's  widow,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
wry  comfortable  fortune  left  me  by  my  dear 
husband.  But  you  will  not  be  surprised  at 
this,  Miss  Denuson;  for  I  know  how  inde- 
pendent you  are  in  your  habits." 


"  My  daughter  has  a  little  maid  who  has 
been  her  protegee  ever  .since  she  was  old 
enough  to  patronise  any  thing,  and  whom 
she  treats  very  much1  as  other  young  ladies 
treat  their  lap-dogs.  However,  I  am  sure 
you  are  tired,"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper,  strug- 
gling politely  with  another  yawn,  "  and  Mar- 
cia shall  show  you  your  rooms." 

The  widow  protested  against  her  dear  Miss 
Denison's  taking,so  much  trouble ;  but  Marcia 
was  politely  decided,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
handsome  suite  of  rooms  at  the  head  of  the 
grand  staircase;  spacious  chambers,  with 
dark  crimson  draperies,  •  and  massive  furni- 
ture that  loomed  duskily  in  the  warm  glow 
of  noble  fires.  The  wax-candles  burning  on 
a  dressing-table  made  only  a  spot  of  bright- 
ness in  the  large  bedchamber. 

"  "What  delicious  rooms  !"  cried  the  widow, 
peering  about  her  in  the  firelight ;  "  and  how  • 
happy  I  mean  to  "bo  in  them!  Dear  Miss 
Denison,  I  can  scarcely  express  to  you  how 
pleased  I  am  to  see  you  once  .more.  We  were 
so  happy  together  at  Hom'ourg,  were  we  not, 
dear  ?  And  to  spend  a  real  old  English  Christ- 
mas with  you  in  this  noble  old  Abbey,  which 
seems  positively  brimful  of  romance  and 
mystery  1  Oh,  how  delightful  it  will  be  !  And 
you  really  have  chosen  these  rooms  for  me, 
— these  bright,  glowing  rooms,  which  look 
like  perfect  temples  of  comfort  and  luxury. 
I  mi/jSt  kiss  you  once  more — you  dear,  kind, 
thoughtful  darling  !" 

Mrs.  Harding  pounced  upon  Marcia,  and 
embraced  her  with  effusion.  Miss  D,eriison 
received  the  embrr.ce  with  a  quiet  gentleness. 
She  did  not  like  Mrs.  Harding,  but  she  felt 
that  she  had  no  justification  for  disliking  her, 
and  she  was  vkry  anxious  to  conquer  that 
unjustifiable' sentiment.  That  poet  was  only 
a  benighted  heathen  from  whose  verses  wo 
derive  our  familiar  rhyme  about  Doctor  Fell ; 
and  our  Christian  creed  cnnnct  tolerate  any 
such  thing  as  an  unreasoning  antipathy  to  a 
fellow-creature. 

"And  your  rooms  are  near  here.  I  hope? 
No?  I  am  so  sorry  for  that;  1  wanted  to 
feel  myself  always  close  to  you.  We  must 
play  and  sing  all  of  our  old  duets  ngain,  dear 
Miss  Denison — and,  oh !  will  you  allow  me  to 
call  you  Marcia  ?"  cried  the  widow,  with  one 
of  those  sudden  gushes  of  emotion  which 
were  so  frequent  in  her  discourse. 

How  could  Miss  Denison  reply  except  in 
the  affirmative  ? 

"  Call  me  whatever  you  please,  I  shall  be 
very  happy,"  she  murmured,  looking  down. 

The  thoughts  which  the  flattering  request 
called  up  in  Marcia  Denisou's  mind  were  not ; 
very  pleasant  ones.  She  was  thinking  how 
few  people  had  ever  called  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name ;  and  how,  since  her  sister's  death, 
no  lips  had  ever  spoken  it  with  any  tender- 
ness of  expression.  •  Mrs.  Ilarding's  gushing 
friendliness  chilled  her  to  the  very  heart,  for 
.it  reminded  her  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
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as  affection,  though  it  never  oame  to  her.  She 
felt  like  a  child  who,  far  away  from  home, 
rjspoiuls  faintly  to  the  mechanical  caresses 
of  her  noisy  schoolfellows,  remembering  the 
mother's  soft  bosom;  the  mother's,  tender 
voice  murmuring  low  words  of  love. 

'•  And  you  will  call  me  Blanche,  won't  you, 
Marci.i  ?  what  a  beautiful  name  it  is !  to  me 
there  always  seems  something  regal  in  the 
sound  of  it.  And  Blanche  is  a  pretty  name, 
pas  rrai,  ma  Men  cherie?"1  demanded  Mrs. 
Harding,  who,  amongst  her  gushing  ways, 
had  the  habit  of  gushing  every  now  and  then 
into  a  foreiirn  language. 

"Yes,  it  .is  a  very  pretty  name,"  replied 
Miss  Denison,  wondering  how  she  should 
ever  bring  herself  to  address  this  gorgeous 
widow  by  so  girlish  and  sentimental  an  appel- 
lation ;  and  then,  as  Mrs.  Harding  threw  up 
the  lid  of  a  gigantic  leather  trunk,  in  which 
bright-colored  silk  dresses  and  festal  decora- 
tions of  an  alarming  charaeter  were  visible, 
Marcia  added,  *  I  fear  you  will  find  our 
house  a  very  dull  one.  You  know  that  papa 
has  quite  secluded  himself  from  general 
society  sinc*e  my  poor  sister's  death.  It  is  an 
undetstood  tiling  in  the  county  that  we 
neither  visit  iwr  receive  visits  ;  and  with  the 
efcepfloii  of*  one  neighbor  and  friend  who 
pomes'  to  us  in  the  most  unceremonious  man- 
•ner,  I  doubt  if  you  will  see  any  one  but  our- 
selves." 

"  Then,  my  darling  Marcia,  how  delightful 
for  me  to  feel  that  /  am  received  where 
others, '  doul  itless  infinitely  more  deserving, 
are  excluded  I  At  Homburg,  where  you  and 
your  dear  papa  lived  so  very  quietly,  I  was 
•inexpressibly  fluttered  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  admitted  me  to  his  confidence.  I 
shall  always  love  'Galignani;  for,  if  you 
remember,  dear  Marcia,  our  acquaintance 
arose  out  of  the  absurdly  trivial  accident  of 
your  papa  offering  me  that. journal  In  the 
reading-room ;  and  then  he  made  some  little 
remark  about  the  place  and  the  people,  and 
then  in^the  next  few' minutes  we  seemed 
quite  old  friends.  And  on  the  following  day 
he  introduced  ms  to  you,  darling;  and  I  felt 
at  once  that  I  had  found  a  congenial  spirit. 
Oh,  in  this  weary  waste  of  life,"  criexl  Mrs. 
Harding  with  another  gush,  "  what  is  there 
so  precious  as  a  congenial  spirit?" 

This  was  one  of  those  questions  which  the 
heroine  in  a  melodrama  generally  addresses 
to  the  chandelier,  and  which  are  not  supposed 
to  require  any  special  answer. 

"  Can  my  little  Dorothy  be  of  any  use  to 
you?"  inquired  Marcia.  "She  is  by  no 
means  an  accomplished  maid,  but  she  is  very 
neat  and  quick  in  all  she  does,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  her  intelligent.  Shall  I  send 
her?" 

"  No,  darling. — thanks.  I  am  so  extremely 
independent,  and  I  really  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  do  every  thing  for  myself,  that 


I  should  be  a  little  bored  by  the  assistance  of 
a  maid." 

This  was  quite  true.  In  these  days,  in 
which  Israelitish  practitioners  undertake  to 
render  beauty  eternal, — while  ci-dwM  Abi- 
gails advertise  their  readiness  to  impart  the 
last  method  of  "  making  up  the  face  and  eyes" 
for  the  small  consideration  of  a  few  postage- 
stamps, — there  are  secrets  in  some  toilettes 
which  will  not  bear  the  searching  eye  of  an 
attendant. 

Mrs.  Harding  was  a  very  handsome  woman 
of  the  florid  order;  but  she  was  of  an  age 
which  the  'tongue  of  detraction  alluded  to 
vaguely  as  the  wrong  side  of  forty;  while 
even  friendship  unwillingly  confessed  that 
her  eight-and-thirtieth  birthday  was  a  stage 
upon  the  highway  of  life  which  lay  behind 
this  gorgeous  widow.  How  much  of  that 
massive  coil  of  raven  tresses  which  adorned 
the  back  of  her  well-shaped  head  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  head  they  decorated, — 
how  much  of  that  delicate  bloom  upon  her 
plump  oval. cheek  owed  its  rosy  freshness  to 
the  pencil  of  Nature, — how  far  the  fruity 
crimson  of  the  pouting  lips  took  its  color 
from  the  warm  life-blood  beneath  the  dewy 
surface, — were  so  many  mysteries  which  Mrs. 
Harding;  in  her  most  pushing  moments,  had 
contrived  to  keep  safely  locked  in  her  own 
breast. 

"  What  do  I  care  how  the  woman  obtains 
her  beauty,  provided  she  is  beautiful?"  said 
Sir  Jasper,  discussing  this  subject,  after  an 
evening  spent  in  the  widow's  society.  "Shall 
I  bother  myself,  when  I  look  at  one  of  Etty's 
nymphs,  about  the  colors  the  artist  has  em- 
ployed in  creating  lier?  What  do  I  care  how 
much  vermilion  or  what  artfu!  glaze  of  jaune 
ii>-  Mars  has  been  necessary  to  warm  those 
glowing  limbs  into  life  and  loveliness? — or 
whether  the  loose  rain  of  rippling  hair  that 
veils  my  goddess  owes  its  golden  glory  to 
yellow  ochre  or  to  Naples  yellow?  What  do 
I  want  to  know,  except  that  she  is  there, 
and  it  is  my  business  to  admire  her?  My 
daughter,  who  kisses  me  when  she  bids  me 
good-night,  must  have  no  paint  upon  her  lips, 
for  she  is  a  part  of  myself,  and  I  should  hold 
myself  dishonored  by  any  falsehood  of  hers. 
But  let  my  lovely  visitor  resort  to  what  arts 
she  pleases  in  the  manufacture  of  her  loveli- 
ness. I  applaud  her  ingenuity,  and  1  thank 
her  for  taking  so  much  trouble  in  order  to  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  object  for  my  contemplation." 

When  the  second  dinner-bell  rang,  Mrs. 
Harding  presented  herself  in  the  drawing- 
room,  gorgeous  in  dark-green  moire-antique, 
old  point-lace,  and  ornaments  of  cdbochon 
emeralds  set  in  filigree  gold.  Very  handsome 
white  shoulders  glimmered  under  tjie  pelerine 
of  old  point;  a  throat  that  a  sculptor  would 
have  been  glad  to  model  was  encircled  by  the 
necklet  of  filigree  gold.  No  one  could  have 
denied  the  widow's  claim  to  be  considered  a  . 
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Very  magnificent  w,oman,  even  though  a  few 
subtle  artifices  might  have  been  employed  to 
enhance  her  splendor.  She  was  like  one  of 
those  fatal  lies  Which  are  so  difficult  to  dis- 
proof— a  falsehood  with  some  foundation  of 
truth.  An  ugly  woman,  who  patches  up  her 
ugliness  with  simulated  roses  and  lilies,  and 
luxuriant  tresses  imported  from  Germany, 
draws  down  upon  herself  shame  and  confu- 
sion. But  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  artistic 
fingers  do  sturdy  battle  with  the  hand  of 
Time,  is  generally  forgiven  by  that  nobler 
half  of  the  creation  for  whose  pleasure  she 
clings  so  desperately  to  her  waning  charms. 
The  rigid  simplicity  of  Marcia  Denison's 
brown-silk  dress  and  smoothly-bgnded  hair 
served  as  a  kind  of  foil  for  the  widow's  gor- 
geous de  mi-toilette  and  elaborate  chevdure. 
But  Mrs.  Harding  seemed  to  have  no  idea 
that  she  had  taken  unnecessary  trouble  to 
make  herself  beautiful ;  and  yet  she  was  not 
a  woman  likely  to  willingly  waste  any  effort. 
To-night  she  seemed  only  bent  upon  making 
herself  agreeable ;  and  yet  she  was  not  a 
woman  to  make  herself  agreeable  without  a 
motive. 

Sir  Jasper  Denison,  looking  at  this  splendid 
creature  lazily  through  half-closed  eyelids, 
while  she  gave  him  a  vivacious  account  of  her 
journey  from  Paris  to  Roxborough,  with  de- 
lightful touches  of  local  coloring,  and  an  al- 
most epigrammatic  piquancy  of  expression, — 
Sir  Jasper,  looking  at  her  as  he  might  have 
contemplated  one  of  his  Ettys,  or  a  pretty 
actress  at  the  Bouffes  Parisians,  wondered 
whether  she  had  any  motive  for  coming  to 
Scarsdale.  "I  hope  she  tyasn't,"  he  thought; 
"  any  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  such  a  ter- 
rible waste  of  trouble.  These  florid  widows 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  so  many  Mac- 
chiavellis  in  moire-antique ;  but  I  think  this 
one  has  a  perceptive  ridge  which  will  save 
her  from  any  absurd  mistake  about  me. 
Prom  what  I  see-in  the  newspapers,  I  imagine 
that  the  honorable  method  by  which  the 
women  of  the  present  day  endeavor  to  lay  up 
a  provision  for  their  old  age  is  by  beguiling 
some  infatuated  bachelor  into  the  utterance 
of  sentiments  which  are  as  false  as  the  charms 
that  iuspire  them,  and  then  bringing  an  action 
for  breach  of  promise  against  the  recusant 
admirer.  But  I  think  a  man  must  say  some- 
thing, or  write  something,  or  commit  some 
small  overt  act  of  idiotcy  before  the  action 
can  lie,  however  ready  the  lady's  witnesses 
may  be  to  do  so ;  and  in  that  case  I  am  quite 
safe,  and  may  admire  our  charming  widow  at 
my  ease.  She  is  certainly  very  handsome  ; 
one  of  Giorgione',s  Madonnas  who  has  seen 
the  world,  and  is  just  a  trifle  passee." 

Sir  Jasper  had  put  on  a  dress-coat  in  honor 
of  his  visitor,  and  the  holland  draperies  had 
disappeared  from  the  amber  drawing-room. 
The  dinner  was  simple,  but  in  perfect  taste ; 
and  Mrs.  Harding,  who  was  essentially  epi- 


curean, enjoyed  herself,  prodigiously,  and 
brightened  more  and  more  under  the  influ-  ' 
ence  of  white  Hermitage,  sparkling  Burgun- 
dy, and  Curacoa.  "The  dark  eyes  .flashed,  with 
bewitching  vivacity  as  the  widow  entertained 
her  quiet  companions  with  anecdotes  about 
the  people  she  had  met  in  Paris,  and  deli- 
ciously-spiteful  epigrams  which  had  obtained 
reputation  for  the  wits  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore.  Sir  Jasper  was  delighted ;  and  Mar- 
cia was  amused  by  a  style  of  conversation 
which  was  so  entirely  foreign  to  her  own 
idea  of  what  conversation  should  be,  and 
which  was  yet  so  skilfully  managed  as  never 
to  offend  even  the  refined  taste  of  a  well-bred 
English  woman.  Mrs.  Hardiug's  first  even- 
ing at  Scarsdale  passed  very  plqasantly.  She 
played  tcurte  with  the  baronet,  and  >sang 
half-a-dozen  duets  with  Marcia,  whose  rich 
contralto  harmonized  delightfully  with  the 
widow's  mezzo-s<5prano ;  and  it  was  nearly 
midnight  when  she  wished  the  baronet  good- 
night, and  went  up  the  brfcad  staircase  with 
her  arm  affectionately  encircling*  Marcia's 
waist. 

She  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  her  door  - 
to  indulge  in  a  final  gush.  "  In  tlw^  whole 
course  of  my  life,  dear,  which  has,  been  a 
very  varied 'one,  I  never  enjoyed  an  tveqing 
as  I  have  enjoyed  to-night.  How  is>  it,  and* 
why  is  it,  Marcia  darling  ?  Need  I  ask  such 
a  question  ?  What  delight  in  all  this  world 
is  as  pure  as  that  which  we  derive  from  the 
society  of  friends — friends  whose  sincerity 
we  instinctively  trust  in ;  whose  friendship  is 
not  a  name,  and  does  not  follow  wealth  or 
fame,  or  leave  the  wretch  to —  My  sweet 
Marcia,  what  a  lovely  cameo  !  I  think  1 1 
saw  a  more  exquisite  head — the  gift  of  yjour 
dear  papa,  I  know — 1  recognize  his  artistic 
taste,  his  warm  appreciation  of  the  beautiful ! 
Oh,  WHAT  a  papa  he  is!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harding  enthusiastically  squeezing  Marcia's 
hand,  and  steering  that  young  lady's  candle  a 
little  further  from  her  own  eyebrows,  which 
were  very  artistic,  but  not  produced  with  a 
view  to  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  strong 
light.  "  WHAT  a  papal  so  versatile,  so  deeply 
read,  so  fascinating  1  Oh,  what  a  happy  girl 
you  ought  to  be,  dear  love,  with  such,  a 
papa! " 

Marcia's  eyelids  drooped  under  her  smiling 
friend's  gaze.  These  charming  women  of  the 
feline  tribe  are  so  apt  to  forget  that  the  gent- 
lest touch  of  a  velvet  paw  may  be  unpleasant 
when  it  lights  upon  a  gaping  wound. 

"  My  father  has  not  even  yet  recovered  the 
shock  of  my  sister's  death,"  Marcia  said 
gravely ;  "  and  I  can  never  be  to  him  what 
she  was.  I  love  him  very  dearly,  but — " 

The  words  died  away  upon  her  lips.  No ; 
not  to  this  smiling  widow,  with  the  rosy 
mouth,  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  believe  in, 
morally  or  physically — not  to  Blanche  Hard- 
ing could  Marcia  Denison  reveal  the  one  great 
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sorrow  of  her  life.  But  she  received  her 
guest's  final  embrace  and  a  little  shower  of 
'pouncing  kisses  very  submissively,  and  found 
herself  involuntarily  rubbing  her  forehead,  as 
she  went  along  the  corridor  leading  to  her 
own  room,  with  a  vague  notion  that  the  rosy 
Iij)S  had  stained  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MRS.    HARDING}    SEES    A    FAMILIAR   FACE. 

I 'he  next  day  was  bright  and  pleasant — a 
real  winter's  day,  with  a  cold  frosty  -wind 
blowing  amongst  the  blackening  fern,  and 
crisping  the  waters  of  all  the  ponds  in  Scars- 
dale  Wood,  whereby  hope  was  kindled  in  the 
bosoms  of  enthuswptic  skaters  ;  while  a  sullen 
despair  came  down  upon  hard-riding  gentle- 
men and  their  retainers;  and  in  half-a-doze'n 
stable-yards  in  the  country  might  have  been 
seen  the  Hvjng  representation  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer's  delicious  picture. 

"  There  will  be  a  thaw  to-morrow,"  said  Sir 
Jasper,  as  he  cut  open  the  last  number  of  the 
Jtewe  des  Deux  Maudes  by  the  great  fire  in  hfe 
•  library.  "There  inevitably  is  muddy  sloppi- 
ness  and  drizzling  rain  on  Christmas-day ;  as 
if  the  rational  laws  of  a  rational  universe  set 
themselves  against  the  iUustrated-nevvspaper 
proprietor's  and  popular  humorist's  scorbutic 
ideal  of  jolly  King  Christmas,  with  a  crown  of 
holly  and  an  impossibly-gigantic  punch-bowl, 
emitting  incredibly  blue  and  yellow  blazes. 
"Where  are  the  people  who  keep  the  idofel 
Christmas?  lias  any  one  ever  seen  them,  or 
dined  with  them,  or  sat  in  their  family-circle 
alter  dinner,  listening  to  their  ghost  stories, 
or  skirmished  with  their  pretty  girls  under 
their  mistletoe,  or  worshipped  in  their  highly- 
varnished  village-church,  or  shivered  in  their 
incredibly  snowy  streets  ?  Has  r»ny  one  ever 
net  the  lawyer  who  can  relate  three  pages 
and  a  half  about  a  singular  client,  who  once 
came  to  him  on  a  foggy  night,  when  the  boys 
were  playing  hide-and-seek  hi  the  dusty  corners 
ol'tlie  inns  of  court, ;  or  the  elderly  maiden-lady 
who,  at  tive  minute's  notice,  will  give  you  a 
concise  but  sentintental  account  of  her  dead 
sister,  whose  plighted  lover  was  lost  on  a 
moor  one  Christmas-day,  just  seven-and-thirty 
years  ago,  and  who  never  smiled  again,  poor 
darling,  till  the  very  smile  she  wore,  as  she 
stood  in  the  old  oriel-window  waiting  for  him. 
that  Christmas-day,  came  back  to  her  face  as 
she  lay  in  her  coffin,  never  to'leave  it  more; 
or  the  young  medical  student,  who  can't'  tell 
you  any  story  of  his  own,  but  fortun.-itHy 
happens  to  carry  about  him  the  manuscript 
of  a  diary  kept  by  a  fellow-student,  who  died 
of  delirium  tremens?  I  suppose  there  are 
such  people  ;  aud  very  agreeable  they  must 


be ;  but  one  doesn't  meet  them.  I  should^ 
think  now,  if  there  ever  was  any  one  suffi- 
ciently eloquent  to  give  a  synopsis  of  a  three 
volume  novel  in  three  pages  and  a  half  of 
very  good  English  at  a  minute's  warning, 
you,  Mrs.  Harding,  might  be  that  accom- 
plished improrisatorc.  I  dare  say  that  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  some  mysterious  and 
romantic  story  about  a  dead  sister  to-morrow 
evening,  as  we  sit  by  the  fire,  or  as  we  sJwuld 
sit  by  the  fire,  if  Christmas-day  were  not  in- 
evitably warm  and  muggy." 

Have  you  seen  the  deadly  pallor  of  the  nat- 
ural complexion  revealing  itself  under  an  art- 
ifi'cial  bloom?  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sight; 
and  Sir  Jaspar  almost  shuddered  as  lie  saw 
the  sudden  change  upon  Mrs.  Ilarding's  face. 

"Pray,  forgive  me!"  he  said,  gently.  "I 
see  that  I  have  touched  upon  a  sensitive 
chord.  You  have  lost  a  sister  very  dear  to 
you?" 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Harding  replied,  quite  calmly. 
'•  My  sister  died  only  last  year.  I  was  in 
mourning  for  her  when  I  first  met  you." 

The  natural  warmth  had  come  back  to  her 
face.  Whatever  shock  Sir  Jasper's  random 
words  tad  inflicted  upon  her  had  passed,  and 
left  her  as  self-possessed  as  usual. 

Marcia  took  her  guest  for  a  drive  after  an 
early  luncheon.  It  was  dusk  when  the  car- 
riage drove  into  Castleford,  after  a  long  round 
in  the  country-lanes  and  by-roads.  The  lamps 
were  lighted  in  the  shops,  but  there  was  still 
a  cold  yellow  glimmer  in  the  west,  and  a  gray 
light  in  the  wintry  sky.  By  this  light  Mrs. 
Harding  saw  the  faces  of  a  couple  of  young 
men  who  were  lounging  in  the  doorway  of  a 
tobacconist's  shop,  over  which  the  illuminated 
windows  of  a  billiard-room  looked  pale  in  the 
expiring  daylight.  One  of  the  men  was  Ger- 
voise  Catherou,  and  the  other  was  an  ensign 
in  an  infantry  regiment  quartered  in  Castle- 
ford  barracks. 

The  widow  turned  her  head  to  look  at  th?se 
men,  and  turned  again,  and  lifted  her  veil  on 
the  second  occasion,  as  if  anxious  to  sec  thorn 
more  distinctly,  as  Miss  Denison's  barouche 
drove  slowly  along  the  High  Street. 

Marcia  had  some  shopping  to  do  in  Castle- 
ford  ;  and  the  coachman  drew  up  his  horses 
presently  before  a  haberdashor's  shop  some 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  billiard* ' 
room. 

"  I  will  be  as  quick  as  possible  in  mnkin? 
my  purchases,"  Miss  Denison  said,  as  sin- 
prepared  to  alight.  "  Will  you  come  iuto  tha 
shop,  or  sit.  in  the  carriage.  Godwin  c.m 
drive  up  and  down  the  street,  if  you  lind  it 
cold  standing  still." 

"Thanks,  dear;  no,"  answered  Mrs.  Il^rd- 
ing,  rather  hurriedly.  "  I  will  get  out  and  go 
back  to  a  stationer's  I  saw  a  few  door*  from 
hero.  I  forgot  all  about  stationery  when  I 
was  making  my  purchases  in  town.  You:il 
wait  for  me,  won't  you,  love,  if  I  should  be  a 
little  longer  than  you  ?" 
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She  alighted  immediately  after  Marcia,  and 
hurried  away  in  the  dusk.  But  the  splendid 
widow  did  not  enter  the  shop  of  the  chief  sta- 
tioner of  Castleford.  She  hurried  paf.t  his 
door,  and  went  straight  to  the  tobacconist's, 
upon  whose  threshold  the  young  ensign  and 
the  sub-lieutenant  of  marines  were  still 
lounging  in  listless  attitudes,  smoking  the  to- 
bacconist's finest  Cabanas,  and  drawling 
drowsy  abuse  of  some  "fellow"  who  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  them  there,  and  who  was 
behind  his  time. 

As  Mrs.  Flarding  approached  this  door,  she 
slackened  her  footsteps  all  at  once,  and  walked 
slowly  by,  with  her  veil  thrown  back  and  her 
face  turned  towards  the  gas-lighted  window. 
She  was  scarcely  half-a-dozen  yards  from  the 
shop,  when  Gervoise  Catheron  muttered  some 
hurried  excuse  to  his  companions  and  darted 
after  her. 

'•  Good  God !"  murmured  the  ensign,  lifting 
his  pale  eyebrows,  and  yawning  dismally,  "I 
really  think  every  body  has  gone  mad  this 
afternoon."  He  prepared  himself  a  fresh 
cigar,  in  a  dreadfully  boa-constrictor-like  man- 
ner, and  then  disappeared  in  the  passage  over 
whose  threshold  appeared  the  mystic  word 
"  Billiards." 

Gervois  Catheron  overtook  the  widow  just 
as  she  turned  into  a  dingy  little  lane  of  gloomy 
houses,  leading  towards  the  swampy  shores 
of  the  Merdrid. 

** Beauty!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that 
was  very  subdued,  and-  yet  very  energetic, 
'•  what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  your  turn- 
ing up  in  this  unexpected  manner  in  High 
Street,  Castleford?  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  meeting  the  pontiff  Pio  Nono  pa- 
rading past  Hodgson's  shop  as  you.  I  thought 
it  was  an  understood  thing  that  you  did  not 
come  to  England,  Beauty?" 

Mrs.  Harding  had  lowered  her  veil  by  this 
time.  She  turned  upon  the  sub-lieutenant 
with  a  frown  whose  darkness  he  did  not  see. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  that  absurd  name  ?" 
siio  asked,  angrily.  "  Do  you  want  to  remind 
IUG  that  I  was  a  child  once,  and  had  a  foolish 
mother  and  father,  whose  affection  proved 
itself  by  giving  their  children  sentimental 
pet-names,  and  letting  them  grow  up  as  they 
pleased,  or  as  they  could  ?  for  it  would  have 
been  dimcult  to  grow  into  any  thing  good  in 
our  house.  Call  me  Blanche.  I  have  used 
my  second  name  lately,  for  I  hate  every  other 
by  which  I  was  ever  called." 

Gervoise  Catheron  did  not  answer  for  some 
moments ;  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
not  heard,  or  at  any  rate  had  not  heeded 
Airs.  Handing's  last  words. 

•'Beauty,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "you 
have  gro\vn  as  hard  as  your  sister." 

"  Was  I  ever  different  from  her?'" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  sadly,  "I  think  you 
were,  once." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  the 
sub-lieutenant  said,  in  an  altered  tone :  "But, 


for  goodness-sake,  Beau— well,  Blanche,  if 
you  like, — God  knows  there's  not  so  much 
childishness  about  us  now,  that  we  must 
needs  call  ourselves  by  childish  names  T — 
how  is  it  that  you  drop  out  of  the  skies  into 
High  Street,  Castleford.?  I  thought  you  had 
promised  to  live  out  of  England." 

"  What  does  that  matter  to  you?" 

"Very  little,  certainly.,  Only  when  you 
promise  a  fellow  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing, 
and  a  fellow,  on  that  consideration,  acts  very 
liberally, — and  there's  no  denying  that  he 
has  acted  very  liberally,  Beau — oh,  hang  it 
all !  Blanche,  if  you  like  it  better, — though  1 
can't-  say  that  /benefited  much  by  his  liber- 
ality,— I  think  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  keep 
your  promise.  However,  as  you  remark,  or 
as  you  were  about  to  remark,  I  can  see,  by 
that  jerk  of  your  bonnet,  that's  no  affair  of 
mine.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  poor  sister's 
death.  Blanche;  though  I  can't  say  she  was 
ever  particularly  good  to  me — ah",  I  see  by ' 
that  other  jerk  of  your  bonnet,*  you  think 
that's  unfeeling ;  but  a  fellow's  mind  is  likely 
to  be  degraded  when  the  best  thing  a  fel- 
low's friends  can  do  for  him  is  to  put  him 
into  a  service  in  which  a  man  calls  himself  a 
soldier,  but  takes  his  orders  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  lives  amongst  sailors  without  claim- 
ing fellowship  with  them.  You've  left  off 
your  mourning,  I  perceive.  I  haven't.  I 
gave  a  shilling  for  a  hatband  the  day  I  heard 
of  her  death ;  and  I've  worn  it  ever  since ; 
and  deuced  shabby  both  the  band  and  the 
h*t  are  by  this  time." 

"Are  you  in  difficulties,  Gervoise?"  asked 
the  widow,  when  they  .had  walked; to  the 
end  of  the  lane,  and  had  turned  to  go  back 
again.  ' 

"  Of  course  I  am  in  difficulties.  Was.  I 
ever  out  of  them  ?"  cried  the  sub-lieutenant, 
with  easy  frankness;  ''difficulty  is  my  nor- 
mal state,  and  has  been  ever  since  I  hud 
threepence  a  week  for  pocket-money  at  a  pre- 
paratory school,  and  spent  sixpence.  I  did 
my  first  bill — on  the  cover  of  a  copybook — 
before  my  eleventh  birthday,  and  have  been 
doing  bills,  and  occasionally  the  bill-discount- 
ers, ever  since.  And  I  really  think,  Beauty, 
— now  don't  jerk  your  bonnet,  though  I  ac- 
knowledge that  it  does  sound  rather  as  if  you 
were  a  King-Charles  spaniel  with  apoplectic 
eyeballs  and  a  crumpled  nose, — I  really  think, 
Blanche,  that  after  a  separation  of  ten  years 
— and,  upon  my  honor,  you  don't  look  as  if 
it  had  been  more  than  five — the  least  you 
could  do  would  be  to  offer  me  a  modest  tener, 
or,  putting  it  more  clearly,  a  ten-pound  note." 

11  Gervoise!"  exclaimed  the  widow  re- 
proachfully, "  who  would  believe  that  you 
belong  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Buck 
inghamshire  ?" 

"Ah,  who  indeed?  And  in  the  marines! 
But  I  really  shall  be  very  grateful  for  that 
tener.  Suppose  you  give  me  your  purse  off- 
hand, as  they  do  on  the  stage,"  said  Mr. 
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Oatheron,  as  the  widow  produced  her  porte- 
rnonnaie. 

But  Mrs.  Harding  was  not  a  benefactress' 
of  the  order  so  common  in  melodrama ;  she 
opened  the  portemonnaie,  and  deliberately 
counted  four  sovereigns,  which  she  handed 
t  >  the  lieutenant. 

"  That's  all  I  can  do  for  yo\u  to-night,  Ger- 
voise,"  she  said;  '<^ind  now  I  must  wish  you 
a  good-night,  and  hurry  back  to  a  friend 
whom  I  left  waiting  for  me  in  the*  High 
Street." 

She  was  walking  very  fast  as  she  spoke. 

"  But  tell  me  where  you  are  staying  ?" 

"  I  can't  stop  to  do  that  now.  (Jive  me 
your  address,  and  I  will  write  to  you.  But 
be  quick ;  I  must  get  baok  to  my  friend." 

''But  who  is  your  friend?"  asked  Mr. 
Catheron,  fumbling  in  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
and  producing  a  crumpled  envelope. 

The  widow  snatched  it  from  him  impa- 
tiently. They  were  at  the  corner  of  the  lane 
by  this  time. 

'•Don't  follow  me  a  step  farther;  and  don't 
on  any  account  recognize  me  if  you  meet  me 
with  any  one.  I'll  write  to  you  in  a  day  or 
two." 

She  turned  into  the  High  Street,  and  hur- 
ried away  before  her  companion  could  attempt 
to  detain  her.  The  lieutenant  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  staring  absently  after  her,  and  then 
strolled  slowly  toward  the  tobacconist's,  with 
his  harids  in  his  pockets,  and  the  sovereigns 
jingling  as  he  walked.  It  was  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  this  conversation 
the  widow  had  not  indulged  in  any  of  those 
little  outbursts  of  emotion  so  common  in  her 
conversation.  There  were  evidently  occasions 
upon  which  the  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Harding  did 
not  gush. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

WHY    DID     SHE    DO    IT  ? 
I 

MR.  PAUNCEFORT'S  servant  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Abbey  early  in  the  after- 
noon of  i the  24th,  and  joined  a  social  tea- 
drinking  party  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
after  arranging  his  master's  things  in  the 
pretty  blue  bedchamber  But  George  Paunce- 
fort  himself  strolled  across  the  park  in  the 
early  dusk,  and  was  ushered  into  Sir  Jasper's 
den  just  as  that  gentleman  had  composed  him- 
self for  his  before-dinner  nap. 

The  baronet  roused  himself  with  an  excla- 
mation of  pleasure,  and  shook  hands  very 
heartily  with  his  visitor. 

"  I  am  flattered  by  this  fulfilment  of  your 
promise,  my  dear  Pauncefort,"  he  said;  ''as 
I  began  to  think  you  were  revenging  yourself 
upon  us  for  the  dullness  of  our  house,  and 


had  cut  us  dead.  You  will  be  rewarded  by 
find  ing  some  impwyement  in  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  widow,  who 
has  come  all  the  way  from  Homburg — no,  her 
last  location  was  a  villa  at  1'assy,  by-the-wcy 
— to  enliven  us  with  her  vivacity.  Such  in- 
exhaustible animation ! — the  sort  of  woman 
one  remembers  in  half-a-dozen  comedies  of 
the  hoop-and-powder  school.  The  woman  who 
taps  you  playfully  with  her  fan,  and  vows 
you're  vastly  agreeable.  A  charming  creature 
to  flirt  with,  if  you  know  how  to  keep  your- 
self on  the  safe  side;  but  a  creature  who 
would  have  an  offer  of  marriage  uud  a  prince- 
ly settlement  out  of  a  weak-minded  man  be- 
fore he  knew  where  he  was.  However,  after 
enjoying  the  society  of  the  lions  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niger,  and  stalking  crocodiles  on  the 
rushy  shores  of  the  Nile,  I  should  think  you 
must  T>e  a  match  for  a  widow." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  peril  from  the  lady'a 
fascinations,  however  charming  she  may 
be,"  answered  Mr.  Pauncefort,  with  a  grave 
smile.  "But  I  have  such  a  misanthropical 
aversion  to  the  faces  of  strangers,  that  I  am 
really  inclined  to  throw  myself  upon  your 
mercy,  Sir  Jasper,  and  entreat  your  permission 
to  defer  my  visit  until  after  your  fascinating 
guest  has  departed.  I  was  so  happy  here  in 
the  autumn;  happier  than  I  can  possibly 
be  when  the  quiet  spell  that  hangs  about 
this  heart  is  broken,  by  the  presence  of  a 
stranger." 

He  spoke  almost  sadly,  and  he  looked  round 
the  dusky  room  with  a  pensive  tenderness  in 
his  dark  eyes. 

"I  was  so  very  happy  here,"  he  repeated, 
in  an  undertone, — "so  entirely  happy  1" 

Sir  Jasper  turned  upon  his  tenant  with  an 
impatient  gesture. 

"  Hittoire  de  Jtitise  I  my  dear  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort," he  cried,  "do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  intend  to  run  away  from  my  house  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  encumbered  by  a  futile 
widow,  picked  up  at  Homburg?  If  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  this  world  as  friendship,  I 
really  think  the  sentiment  which  I  entertain 
for  you  must  be  that  thing.  Don't  fling  me 
back  upon  the  frivolous  society  of  an  over- 
dressed widow.  Your  companionship  has 
'done  more  toward  exorcising  the  dismal  phan- 
toms of  the  past  than  I  thought  was  within 
the  power  of  mortal  man  to  do.  Spend  to- 
morrow with  us;  and  if,  when  to-morrow 
night  comes,  you  'find  you  have  been  bored 
intolerably,  turn  your  back  upon  us  the  fol- 
lowing morning." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Sir  Jasper.  Your 
friendship  flatters  as  much  as  it  pleases  me. 
I  should  like  to  stop,  The  very  atmosphere 
of  this  room  has  almost  a  magical  effect  upon 
me,  for  in  this  room  I  beheld  the  first  glimpse 
of  a  home  after  fifteen  years  of  home'.essness  i 
it  has  been  to  me  what  the  first  dim  blue  line 
of  an  English  shore  must  be  to  the  wanderer 
who  has  spent  half  alii'e-time  at  the  antipodes 
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•  Yes,  I  should  so  much  like  to  stop.  But,  to 
be  frank  with  you,  I  have  not  only  a  dislike 
to  meeting  strangers, — I  have  something  more 
than  that :  I  have  something  that  amounts  to 
an  actual  terror  of  meeting  any  one  in  the  re- 
motest degree  associated  with  my  past  life. 
Fifteen  years  ago  I  lived  in  London,  and  knew 
a  great  many  people;  and  one  of  my  reasons 
for  avoiding  all  society  is  my  horror  of  meet- 
ing any  of  those  old  acquaintances." 

Such  a  speech  as  this,  from  a  man  whose 
past  was  entirely  unknown  to  his  host,  might 
have  awakened  vague  fears  in  the  breast  of  a 
suspicious  person.  But  Sir  Jasper  was  neither 
suspicious  nor  inquisitive;  he  had  none  of 
those  low  vices  which  inflict  infinite  trouble 
upon  their  victims:  his  vices  and  his  virtues 
were  alike  of  a  negative  order.  Dr.  Johnson 
declared  the  belief  in  a  future  existence  to  be 
the  only  thing  which  hinders  a  man  from  cut- 
ting his  neighbor's  throat,  for  the  sake  of  fill- 
ing his  own  pocket.  But  there  are  many 
reasons  which  would  have  hindered  Sir  Jasper 
Denison  from  improving  his  own  fortunes  by 
the  assassination  of  his  fellow-men,  over  and 
above  acid  Beauclerk's  sensible  argument  that 
the  man  who  has  no  faith  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  may  have  a  very  implicit  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  hangman.  Murder,  how- 
ever neatly  it  may  be  executed,  is  a  crime  at-- 
tended  with  unutterable  inconvenience.  A 
combination  of  circumstances  might  have 
arisen  under  which  it  would  have,  been  possi- 
ble for  Sir  Jasper  to  look  on  and  see  a  murder 
committed;  but  under  no  possible  phase  of 
events  could  the  baronet  have  done  the  deed. 
He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Voltaire  ever  since 
his  boyhood ;  he  had  looked  up  at  the  staVs, 
and  admired  them  with  the  sensuous  admira- 
tion of  a  Sardanapalus,  and  had  rarely  lost* 
an  opportunity  of  insulting  their  mighty  Cre- 
ator by  some  covert  sneer;  but  he  had  never 
in  all  his  life  done  anything  particularly  wick- 
ed, chiefly  because  he  knew  very  well  that 
every  kind  of  sin  is  so  apt  to  entail  trouble 
and. vexation  upon  the  sinner. . 

"  I  can  understand  your  desire  to  turn  your 
back  upon  the  past,"  he  said;  "but.  unless 
you  know  this  Mrs.  Harding,  I  don't  see  how 
her  presence  here  can  affect  you." 

"  Harding  ?"  repeated  George  Pauncefort; 
"  no.  It's  a  common  name  enough ;  but  I 
don't  think  I  ever  knew  any  one  of  the  name 
of  Harding." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  of  course  in  that  case 
you  will  stop." 

"  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  do  so  ?" 

"With  all  my  heart." 

"  And  I  too,  Mr.  Pauncefort,"  said  a  low, 
gentle  voice ;  and,  looking  up  with  a  start, 
Sir  Jasper's  tenant  saw  Mar'cia  Denison  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  the  door.  He  hurried 
across  the  room  to  meet  her  as  she  advanced 
towards  him.^'  She  gave  him  her  hand,  and, 
looking  at  her  in  the  firelight,  he  thought  that 
P.er  pale  beauty  was  something  akia  to  the 


white  loveliness  of  the  lilies  he  had  seen  in 
that  wondrous  region  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates;  which  travellers  fondly  believe 
in  as  the  original  Eden. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  run  away  from 
us,  Mr.  Pauncefort,"  said  Marcia.  "  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  to  do  so  if  you  knew 
how  much  papa  and  I  have  looked  forward  to 
your  promised  visit." 

•  "  Ah,"  thought  Sir  Jasper's  tenant,  "she 
would  scarcely  say  that  if  she  did  not  think 
me  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather." 

"You  will  find  Mrs.  Harding  a  very  agree- 
able person,"  continued  Miss  Denison;  "and 
if  you  are  fond  of  music,  as  J  have  no  doubt 
you  are,  we  shall  be  able  to  entertain  you — " 
.  "ph,"  said  Mr.  Pauncefort,  "  Mrs.  Harding 
is  musical,  then?"  • 

"Yes;  she  is  an  accomplished  musician, 
and  has  a  very  fine  voice.  Why,  you  look 
almost  if  that  were  an  objection  1  '  Did  Diog- 
enes object  to  music?" 

"Perhaps  Diogenes  had  no  unpleasant 
associations  connected  with  it,  Miss  Denison. 
For  myself,  I  ^am  very  fond  of  music;  but 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  pianoforte  music 
whose  sound  brings  back  to  me  the  dreariest 
part  of  my  life.  I  once  knew  a  lady  who  wore 
a  blue  dress  on  the  night  her  husband  was 
brought  home  to  her  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  She  could  never  endure  the  sight  of 
t^iat  color  afterwards,  though  she  married 
again,  and  was  the  happy  mother  of  beautiful 
children.  However,  I  am  not  quite  so  sensi- 
tive as  that  lady,- and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  as  much  music  as  ever  you  and  your 
guest  will  give  me." 

"  Will  ypu  Come  and  be  jhtroduced  to  her? 
I  havfe  just  left  her  and  I  must  return  imme- 
diately. We  have  both  of  us  been  busy  in  our 
rooms  all  day,  and  I  really  have  scarcely  seen 
her  since  breakfast." 

"I  shall  he  very  happy  to  come  with  you." 

"  And  you  will  take  a  nap.  I  suppose,  papa, 
before  you  dress^"  ' 

"  Dress  for  dinner !"  cried  Sir  Jasper.  "  How 
jnscrutable  are  the  formulas  of  civilization ! 
My  velvet  dressing-gown  is  really  a  handsome 
and  not  altogether  unpicturesque  garment, 
with  easy  flowing  lines,  and  an  agreeable 
variety  of  lighfc  and  shadow :  while  my  swal- 
low-tailed coat,  on  the  other  hand,  isN^shabby, 
old-fashioned,  and  ungraceful :  and  yet,  if  I 
were  to  dine  in  my  dressing-gown,  the  widow 
would  consider  herself  an  injured  woman. 
Au  reroir,  my  dear  Pauncefort !  Go  and  be 
fascinated,  while  I  take  my  restorative  nap, 
and  refit  my  exhausted  intellect  for  an  argu- 
mentative evening. 

The  lamps  had  not  yet  been  carried  in^o  the 
amber  drawing  room  when  Marcia  and  Mr. 
Pauneefbrt  entered  the, apartment.  No  one 
but  a  barbarian  is  ever  in  any  hurry  to  put  an 
end  to  a  winter  twilight  and  the  flickering 
glow  of  a  fire  in  a  brightly -furnished  room 
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Mrs.  Harding  w:tL  standing  in  one  of  the 
windows,  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the 
elaborate  scroll-work  of  a  high-hacked  chafr, 
and  her  face  towards -the  dusky  landscape. 

Sho  turned  lier  he^d  as  Marcia "  and  her 
companion  entered,  but  still»stood  in  the  deep 
embrasure  of  the  window,  half-hidden  by  the 
shadow  of  voluminous  qurtnms. 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  saw  only  the  outline  of 
a  very  perfect  figure,  and  the  warm  reddish* 
hue  of  a  violet-silk  dress,  touched  here  and, 
there  by  the  firelight. 

'•Blanche,"  said  Mafcia,  "I  ha\e  brought 
you  Mr.  JJguncefort.  the  owner  of  that  roman- 
tic little  Hermitage  which  you  so  much  ad- 
mired yesterday,  as  we  drove  through  the 
wood."  .  * 

*'  Then  I  am  sure  I'sfiall  be  delighted  to  see 
himl"  cried  the  widow ;  "  for  no  one  but  a 
man  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  a*nd  the  soul  ?f 
a  poet  would  be  lif\ely  to  select  snqb.  a  sweet 
spot.  I  must  claim  a  kindred,  spirit,  and' 
shake  hands  with  youY  friend  on  the  stringfch 
of  our  sympathy,  ^MarciaJi 

That  had  been  a  dark  brooding  face  which 
had  looked  out  at  the  blackening  winter  sky ; 
but  Blanche  Harding  spoke  in  her  sprightliest 
manner,  as  she  came  smiling  out  of  the  shad- 
.  ows,  and  advanced  with  outstretched  hand 
towards  Miss  benison's  companion.  '  There 
was  a  faint  flavor  of  patronage  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  tone.  The  widow  was  a  woma» 
of  the  world,  and  had  concluded 'that  a  man 
who  would  consent  to  bury  himself  in  the 
sombre r /cesses  of  Scarsdale  wood  must  have 
not  oidy  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  the  eye  of  * 
painter,  but  the  limited  income  o,f  a  man  wlio 
finds  himself  unable  to  live  anywhere  else. 

She  came  smiling  out  of  the  darkness,  her 
silken  draperies  trailing  after  her,  deeply 
purple  in  the  -shadow,  brightly  red  in  the 
light,  like  the  convolutions  of  some  beautiful 
serpent ;  but  as  she  stood  a  little  way  from 
Sir  Jasper's  tenant,  withfier  hand  outsiretch- 
ed,  waiting  for  him  to  take  il^  and  her  hand- 
some head  uplifted  with  a  kind  of  regal 
graciousness,  thfc  capricious  firelight — which 
played  all  manner  .of  practical  jokes  with  the 
picture^  on  the  walls,  making  Etty's^drawing 
absurd,  and  the  Turner's  coloring  ridiculous 
— leapt  into  sudden  brightness,  and  flickered 
on  George  Pauncefort's  face.  . 

Blanche  Harding's  extended  hand  dropped 
heavily  upon  a  little  table,  a  tiny  gil3ed  table, 
loaded  with  fragile  toys,  which  fell  crashing 
down  beneath  the  weight  of  that  falling  hand. 
Sir  Jasper's  tenant  stood  unmoved  as  a  statue, 
looking  the  widow  full  in  the  false."  Marcia 
Denison  -glanced  amazedly  from  one  to  the 
other.  Was  this  a  recognition — a  surprise — 
or  what  ? 

"  There  never  was  any  thing  so  preposter- 
ous aa  the  delusions  created  by  the  light  of  a 
wood-fire,"  cried  Mrs.  Harding,  turning  to 
Marcia.  "  Mr.  Pauncefort's  face  just  this  mo- 
ment looked  like  the  face  of  a  man 'who  died 


ten  years  ago;  and  yet  I  dnre  say,  when  tno  ' 
lamps-are  brought  in,  I  shall  find  no  resem- 
blance between  your  papa's  friond  and  the 
person  of  whom  he  so  terribly  reminded  me." 

The  widow  shuddered — a  coquettish  little 
shudder^  wlu'ch  brought  her  sloping  shoulders 
into  play — and  then  breathed  a  faint  languish- 
ing sigh,  expressive  of  intense  relief. 

"Oh, -here  are  the" lamps;  and  I  see  that  I 
was  quite  right — Mr.  Pauncefort  is  not  an 
atom  like  the  poor  dead  person.  Oh,  my 
dear  Marcia,  I  really  fear  I  have  broken  some 
of  your  pretty  Dresden — that  darling  little 
cup  with  the  cover — is  the  cover  all  right? — 
yes,  it  really  has  escaped,  love !  I  am  so  glad, 
it's  such  a  sweet  color — Augustus  Rex,  I 
know,  and.  not  the  trumpery  crossed-dagger- 
marked  modern  stuff  that  one  can  buy  whole- 
sale any  where.  I  am  such  a  silly,  sensitive 
Creafcirel"  exclaimed  the  widow,  who  was 
kneelirjg  on  the  ground,  examining  one  of  the 
fallen  cnps  and  saucers.  "And  there  are 
memories  which — no,  I  will  not  be  sentiment- 
al ;  and  I  will  go  and  dress  for  dinuer." 

She  lose  from  her  knees,  placed  the  little 
cup  and  e;<u':er  Lo.-ir.ly  amongst  its  kjndred 
cups  and  saucers,  made  a  graceful  little  court- 
esey,  half  to  Miss  Denison,  half  to  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort,^ and,  loft  the  room  with  a  noiseless  trli- 
"diag'step^and  the  violet  silken  drapery  wind- 
ing after  her,  always  mora  or  less  serpentine 
in,  it»  trailfng  splendor, .  *  ' 
'  "Are  yon  very  .intimate  with  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing T"  ^eorge  Pauncefort  asked  presently,  as 
Marcia  seated  herself  by  a  table,  on  which 
tlte  servant  had  placed  a  shaded  reading- 
lamp. 

"Oh  no;  I  can  scarcely  say  I  am  intimate 
with  ker.  I  never  saw  her  until  last  year,  at 
llomburg.  Papa  likes  her  very  much." 

"And  do  you  like^er,  Miss  Denison?" 

'•  I  think  her  very  clever — and  very  agree- 
able." , 

"  Exactly.  And  that  reply  means,  that  you 
do  not  like  her?". 

"Really,  Mr.",PauTicefort,  I  don't  think  you 
have  any  light  to  ask  me  such  a  question,  or 
to  jump  at  acy  conclusion  upon  such  a  point  I 
I  am  not  a  person  to  make  sudden  friendships, 
and  I  have  known  Mrs.  Harding  a  very  short 
time;  but  she  is  my  guest,  and  I  should 
think  that  fact  in  itself  should  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  question  as  to  my  liking  for 
her."  "  * 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  violated  the  sanctity 
of  the  bread  and  salt." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Mr. 
Pauncefort  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
while  Marcia  strung  some  beads  upon  a  piece 
of  silk ;  and  then  he  made  some  commonplace 
remark,  from  which  they  drifted  into  conver- 
sation. But  there  was  a  tone  of  restraint  in 
their  conversation ;  it  was  notquite  the  old 
easy  talk  with  which  they  haaLbegtiiled  so 
many  hours  in  the  autumn  that  was  past. 
-  Marcia  wondered  why  this  was ;  and  found 
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herself  wondering  whether  Mrs.  Harding's 
explanation  of  her  sudden  emotion  was  quite 
a  truthful  one ;  or  whether  these  two  people 
might  not  have  known  and  quarrelled  with 
each  other  in  some  remote  period  of  their  ex- 
istences, and  parted  iu  anger  years  ago,  to 
meet  accidentally  to-night,  with  conventional 
smiles  on  their  faces,  and  a  stranger  looking 
on  at  the  meeting. 

Sir  Jasper  appeared  presently,  looking  un- 
utterably patrician,  in  very  shabby  evening- 
dress  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Harding 
came  rustling  into  the  room  in  the  green 
moire-antique  and  the  cabochon  emeralds. 

Her  shoulders  were  shrouded  by  the  point- 
lace  pelerine  ;  but  her  plump  arms  were  bare 
from  the  elbows  downwards,  and  midway 
between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist  of  the  left 
arm  she  wore  a  broad  band  of  black  velvet, 
clasped  so  tightly  as  almost  to  cut  the  soft 
white  flesh. 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  only  looked  at  her  once 
as  she  stood  before  him  in  the  full  light  of 
the  lamps,  and  then  his  glance  went  -straight 
to  the  velvet  bracelet  on  her  left  arm. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  evening.  The  dinner 
and  the  wines  were  perfection :  but  there  is 
a  heaviness  of  spirit  which  all  the  vintages  of 
the  C6te-d?  Or  are  powerless  to  dispel.  .  To- 
night a  leaden  duluess  oppressed  somebody 
in  that  small  circle,  and  communicated  itself 
by  some  subtle  magnetism  to  everybody  e!se. 
Mrs.  Harding  played  ecarte  with  the  baronet, 
and  twice  forgot  to  mark  the  king.  She  sang 
with  Marcia;  but  she  made  a  piteous  fiasco 
6f  the  time  in  the  quick  movement  of  a  duet 
from  Norma.  There  was  something  wrong. 
Sir  Jasper  yawned  in  his  tenantfs  f£fce,  and 
then  apologized  profusely  for  his  own  dulness. 

"  We  are  four  very  intellectual  people,  but 
we  are  not  proof  against  the  Influence  of  the 
festive  season,"  said  the  baronet.  "The 
twenty-fourth  of  December  is  too  much  for 
us.  The  people,  the  representative  merry- 
makers, are  hard  at  it  by  this  time, — slapping 
one  another  upon  the  back,  and  boisterously 
patching-up  old  quarrels  and  forgetting  old 
grievances,  and  letting  by-gones  be  by-gones 
in  the  most  vulgar  and-  ungrammatical  man- 
ner. Peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill  to  men, 
says  the  hymn  which  the  charity-children 
will  sing — lamentably  flat,  by-the-by — to- 
morrow; well,  it's  a  pretty  idea,  and  why 
should  we  quarrel  with  it?  Peace  upon 
earth,  and  goodwill  amongst  men,  say  I. 
llarcia,  we  seern  all  of  us  a  cup  too  low  to- 
night. Ring  the  bell,  my  dear,  and  order 
Old  Oliver's  tankard  to  be  filled  with  mulled 
claret,— the  Lafitte  with  the  black  seal.  It's 
close  upon  twelve  o'clock;  and,  by  all  that  is 
jovial,  we'll  keep  Christmas  like  the  people 
in  the  illustrated  newspapers,  and  our  toast 
shah1  be.  Peace  and  goodwill." 

"Dear  Sir  Jasper,  what  a  charming  idea! 
and  how  delighted  I  should  be  to  help  you  in 
carrying  it  out!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harding, 


rising  from  before  the  piano  with  an  air  of 
fatigue;  "but  I  have  such  a  terrible  head- 
ache that  I  must  really  say  good-night  imme- 
diately, or  shall  be  quite  unable  to  go  to 
church  to-morrow  morning." 
•  For  the  second  time  that  night,  and  only 
the  second  time,  Mr.  Pauncefort  looked 
straight  at  the  widow.  His1  bearded  lip 
stirred  a  little,  as  if  he  would  have  spoken; 
but  he  turned  suddenly  away,  and  looked 
down  at  the  fire,  into  whose  hollow  depth  he 
had  been  staring  absently  for  some  time  be- 
fore. 

Somehow  or  other  .  the  black-sealed  claret 
was  not  *uncorked  that  evening;  and* Sir 
Jasper  lost  the  opportunity  of  patronising 
Christianity. 

While  the-  great  stable-clock  was  striking 
twelve,  with  a  ponderous  chime  that  mingled 
wfth  the  voices  pf  some  village  lads  singing  a 
Christmas-carol  on  th%  Abbey-terrace,  Blanche 
Herding  fetobd  before  the  fire  in  her  r<5om, 
loosely  •  wrapped  in  ,a  dressing-gown,  one 
sreeye  of  which  was  rolled  up  to  her  shoulder, 
and  securely  pinned  there.  It  was  the  left 
arm  which  was  thus  bared — a  plump  white 
arm,  without  spot  or  blemish.  The  widow's 
face  bore  a  strange  expression,  almost  an  ex 
pression  of  pain ;  and  yet  she  was  only  star 
fcg  at  the  fire,  into  whose  growing  heart  she 
,had  thrust  the  point  of  the  poker. 

Presently,  shuddering  from  head  'to  foot, 
she  knelt  ypon  the  hearth-rug,  and  drew  the 
poker  from  the  burning  coals.  Her  face  was 
Rorribly  distorted  as  she  grasped  the  centre 
of  this  poker,  and  laid  ttte  red-hot  point  of  it 
across  her  arm,  midway  between  the  wrist 
and  the  elbow,  exactly  where  she  had  elasped 
the  velvet  bracelet  when  she  dressed  for  din- 
ner that  evening. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DRIVEN    AWAY. 

OIR  JASPER'S  tenant  did  not  appear  in  tho 
0  breakfast-room  on  Christmas  morning. 
His  man  brought  a  message  Of  apology  to  the 
baronet — a  vague  message,  alleging  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  his  master's  absence ;  but 
the  languid  chieftain  of  Scarsdale  allowed 
perfect  liberty  to  his  guests,  and  was  not 
given  to  be  curious  as  to  their  motives  for 
doing  this  or  that. 

The  spftrkling  widow'  was  not  quite  so 
brilliant  as  usual  this  morning.  A  delicate 
pallor,  just  a  little  chalky  in  a  strong  east 
light,  had  superseded  the  rich  bloom  which 
was  wont  to  glow  upon  her  plump  cheeks. 
The  brightness  of  her  eyes  was  a  trifle 
feverish,  and  the  red  lipa  had  a  dry  look, 
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r.nd  quivered  nervously  every  now  nnd 
then. 

Sir  Jasper,  looking  at  hef  as 'he  might  have 

looked  at  one  of  his  pictures  whose    color 

•  »  showed  symptoms  of  decay*  could  not  refrain 

from    a    languid    speculation   regarding  his 

guest's  altered  looks. 

,         "  Those  abominable,  catol-singers  kept  you 
^  awake  half  the  ni,^lit.  I  dare  say,"  he  mur- 

mured compaKs'^onatelj-.  '•  Imagine  the  utter 
idiocy  of  half-a-dozen  clodhoppers,  who  howk, 
'  God  res*  you,  meijry  gentlemen,  let  nothing 
you  dismay,'  whr-n  their  own  hideous  min* 

9  ^trelsy  is  horrible  enough  to  break  the  rest  of 
the  seven  sleepers,  and'  dismay  the  upculti- 
vated  ears  of  an  Ojibb^Way  Indian.  *You 
look  as  if  you'had  been  haunted  all  night  by 
the  memory  of  their  howling."  * 

Mrs.  Harding  smiled  a  vefry  wan  smile. 
'j^You  are  quite  right,  Sir  Jasper,"  she  said, 
"  as  to  my  sleeplessless,  bat  wrong  as  regards 
the  cause  of  it.  .  I  would  have  forgiven  the 
caroi-sfngers ;  indeed,  I  love  to  hear  those 
dear  old  verses  sung  under  the  windows  of 
such  a  house  as  this ;  I,  am  carried  back  to 
the  days  of  the  cavaliers  by,  the  soimd  of  that 
quaint  invocatjon/and  almost  expect  to  awake 
In  one  of  Mr.  Horsley's  interiors.  No,  I  would 
'  have  forgiven  the  villagers  on  the  terrace  for 
being  a  littlo,  undecided  as  to  what  key  they 
ihould  sing  in,  and  should  have  gone  to  sleej* 
to  dream  about  some  phantom  lady  in  a  bro- 
caded sacque,  I  dare  say,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  very  severe  attack  of  my  old  enemy  tic, 
which  kept  me  tossing  about  in  agony  all  the 
night;  and  I  really  feel  so  miserably  languid- 
and  drowsy  this  morning,  that  I  must  excuse 
myself  from  attending  your  darling  little  vil- 
lage church, 'whose  steeple  I  saw  from  my 
window  peeping  out  of  a  Ureak  in  the  leafless 
woodland,  just  like  some  delicious  little  '  bit' 
by  Mr.  Creswick.  So,  with  your  permission, 

.     dear  Marcia,  I  shall  read  the  Christmas  service 
in  my  own  room,  or  in  one  of  your  easy-chairs 
.  by  the  drawing-roorn  fire." 

The  .baronet  and  his  daughter  were»po- 
litely  concerned  about  their  guest's  neuralgic 
affection. 

"  I  hope  the  woman  is  not  going  to  inflict 
her  illnesses  upon  us,"  thought  Sir  Jasper, 
after  murmuring  something  that  was  indis- 
tinctly compassionate  and  befitting  the  occa- 
sion ;  "  a  lively-  widow  is  one  thing,  but  % 
neuralgic  widow  is  another.  There's  a  want 
of  tone  about  her  left  cheek  this  morning, 
and  the  right  eyebrow  is  decidedly  out  of 
drawing.  Her  toilet  has  been  by  no  means 
conscientious,  and  I  hold  myself  aggrieved  by 
her  careless  manipulation.  If  ghe  wants  to 
make  as  long  a  visit  as  her  trunks  and  baud- 
boxes  predicate,  she  must  suppress  her  neu- 
ralgic symptoms  and  improve  her  flesh  tints. 
I  haven't  anything  on  my  walls  so  crude  and 
cold  as  my  visitor's  face  this  morning." 

"If  you  were  to  take  a  little  chlorodync," 
murmured  Marcia 


"  With  a  warm  glaze  over  the  left  cheek," 
muttered  Sir  Jasper,  -ibseutly. 

"  I  will  trV  anything  yon  recommend  me, 
dearest  Marcia,"  answered  the  widow ;  "for  I 
really  suffered  very  terribly  last  night.  How- 
ever,. I  feel  a  little  better  this  morning;  and 
I  dare  say,  after  a  few  hours'  complete  repose, 
I  shall  be  quite  myself,  and  thoroughly  able 
to  enjoy  a  social  evening." 

Marcia  retired  to  dress  for  church,  and  Mrs. 
Harding  left  Sir  Jasper  to  his  papers  by  the 
fire  in  the  breakfast-room.  She  went  to  her 
own  room  ;  but  instead  of  lying  down,  as  she 
-had  talked  of  doing,  she  paced  the  spacious 
chamber  slowly  from  end  to  end,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  look  at  her  face  in  the 
glass. 

It  was  an  anxious,  brooding  face  that  look- 
ed back  at  her;  very 'haggard  in  spite  of  the 
artificial  aid  which  she  had  brought  to  bear 
to  make  it  beautiful ;  and  the  widow  looked 
at  it  angrily,  with  a  scowl  that  darkened  it, 
and  made  it  Iven  more  haggard. 

"What  a  wretch  I  look!"  she  muttered, 
"and .when  so  much  depends  on  my  looking 
welL  What  have  I  in  Ihe  world  but  my 
beauty;  and  if  that  fades,  what  hope  is  there 
that  I  shall  ever  regain  a  footing  in  the  only 
^'orld  that  is  worth  living  in  ?  Oh,  how  I 
hate  'that  other  world,  that  hot-bed  of  lies 
and  baseness,-  in  which  all  the  women  are 
vulgar  parodies  of  myself,  in  which  all  the 
men  are  selfish  and  false  and  cruel  and  cow- 
ardly 1 .  It  all  seemed  so  bright  once,  and  I 
thought  it  something  to  be  a  queen  in  it; 
but  nOw  I  know  jt,-  and"  I  know  what  it's 
highest  prizes  ar*  worth." 

There,  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  while 
the  widow  stood,  brooding  thus  before  the 
glass;  and  when  she  opened  it,  pretty  Do- 
rothy stood..befofe  her,  radiant  in  the  velvet 
bonnet  an4blu%ribbons,  and  holding  a  tiny 
bottle  ia  her  hand. 

"  Please,  ma'am.  Miss  Marcia  told  me  to 
bring  you  this.  Thif  chlcrid-of-lime,  ma'am, 
she  said*  >  I  mean  the  chlori — oh,'  dear,  I  am 
so  stupid  I^and  would  you  be  so  kind  aa  to 
try  it,  Miss  Marcia  said." 

Dorothy  vas  quite  breathless  with  hurry, 
for  she  was  speeding  off  to  the  lodge,  where  Mr 
Tursgoodthe  bailiff  y<\8  to  pick  her  up  in  the 
chaise-cart  whibh  conveyed  that  gentleman 
and  his  young  family  to  the  little  Roman 
Catholic  cUapel  at  Caslleford.  As  Dorothy 
handed  the  chlorodyne  to  Sir  Jasper's  guest, 
something  in  the  dark  eyes  of  the  widow 
moved  her  with  a  strange  tremor.  Why  it 
was  so  she  was  far  too  hurried  to  consider 
just  now.  But  the  image  of  one  person 
which  had  haunted  her  very  much  of  late, 
and  had  floated  hazily  in  her  mind  all  that 
morning,  assumed  in  that  one  moment  a  more 
vivid  life,  and  shone  before  her  distinct  and 
palpable  as  reality. 

"  If  this  stuff  can  do  anything  for  my  shat- 
tered nerves,  I  shall  thank  the  man  who  in- 
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vented  it,"  muttered  the  widow,  as  she 
poured  a  few  drops  from  ilarcia's  bottle. 

She  went  to  one  of  the  windows  presently, 
and  stood  there  until  she  saw  Miss  Denison 
walk  briskly  along  one  of  the  winding  paths 
leading  towards  the  church.  Then,  she  went 
back  to  the  glass,  and  looked  at  herself  again, 
scrutinizing  the  reflected  face  with  a  long- and 
thoughtful  gaze.  After  that  leisurely  scru- 
tiny, Mrs.  Harding  took  a  handsomely-bound 
church-service  from  amongst  the  .numberless 
elegant  possessions  she  had  scattered  about 
her  apartment,  and  descended  the  grand  st^Rrs*. 
case.  She  met  no  one  on  her  way  to  the  hall; 
though  she  lingered  here  and  there  upon  tha 
staircase  to  look  out  of  a-  window,  or  to 
examine  a  picture,  and  she  walked  down  the 
long  corridor,  leading  to  the  drawing  room 
with  a  slow,  languid  step.  The  pretty  arnber- 
curtained  room  was  quite  empty  when  she 
entered  it ;  but  a  superb  fire,  a  real  Christ- 
mas fire,  burned  in  the  low  grate,  and  reflected 
itself  in  the  many-colored  Gothic  tiles  and  the 
fantastic  spikiness  of  the  steel  fender. 

Mrs.  Harding  sank  into  a  low  chair,  a  per- 
fect nest  of  downy  puffiness  and  amber-sat;in 
damask :  a  chair  in  which  to  lounge  away  a 
life-time,  reading  dreamy  idyls  in  the  inter- 
v^jls  of  a  long  chain  of  naps ;  a  chair  whose 
enervating  influence  stifled  the  voice  of  am- 
bition and  deadened  the  reproving  murmurs 
of  conscience ;  a  chair  which  might  have 
transformed  a  Napqleon  into  an  idle  dreamer, 
and  reduced  a  John  Howard  into^  a  selfish 
Sybarite.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  richer 
little  study  of  color,  a  more  exquisite  cabinet- 
picture,  than  the  splendid  widow  seated  hi 
this  chair,  arid  loosely  robed  in  a  dressing- 
gown  of  quilted  purple  silk,  from  whose  volu- 
minous .folds  peeped  two  slim  feet,  with 
arched  insteps,  that  might  have  belonged  to 
one  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  Andalusian  count- 
esses; feet  that  were  set  off  by  gray-silk 
stockings  and  high-heeled  slippers  of  glim- 
mering bronze,  adorned  with  coquettishly 
careless  scarlet  bows,  from  one  of  which  a 
painter  might  have  built  up  the  image  of  a 
lovely  debardeuse  tripping  away  from  a  carni- 
val ball;  just  as  easily  as  a  naturalist  con- 
structs his  antediluvian  mammoth  out  of  a 
stray  bone  dug  by  hazard  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  But  beautiful  as  the  accessories 
of  the  pfbture  might  bo,  there  was  something 
wanting  to  its  completeness,  and  that  was  the 
very  soul  of  the  subject.  The  attitude  was 
perfect,  the  background  faultless ;  but  the 
expression  of  repose  was  not  there.  Mrs. 
Handing's  head  lay  back  upon  the  puffy  am- 
ber cushion,  in  the  abandonment  of  feminine 
laziness;  but  Mrs.  Harding's  eyes  wandered 
restlessly  from  the  door  to  the  tire,  and  from 
the  tire  back  to  the  door.  It  was  only  when 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  footstep  in  the  cor- 
ridor, that  the  sweeping  lashes  drooped  drow- 
sily over  the  dark  splendor  of  the  widow's 


eyes,  and  the  red  lips  parted  like  tha  lips  of 
a  sleeping  child. 

Nothing  could  be  better  in  the  way, of 
histrionic  art  than  the  little  movement  of 
bewilderment  and-  surprise  with  which  Mrs, 
"Harding  started  from  that  mock  sleep  on  th« 
entrance  of  the  person  who'se  footstep  she 
had  just  heard  ib  the  corridor.  The  person 
was  George  Pauncefort.  He  shut* the  doof 
behind  him,  bent  his  head  to  the  widow  with 
a  stately  gravity  of  gesture,  and  walked 
straight  JM .the  angle,  of  the  fireplace  opposite 
that  by  which 'she  was  sitting  *His  manner 
could  not  have  been  more  ceremonious  had  he 
*>een  approaching  a  stranger,  OP,  I  should 
rather  say,  his  manner  could  not  have  been  so 
ceremonious  towards  a  stranger.  There  is  a 
certain  ceremony  which  a  gentleman  only 
assumes  when  he  encounters  an  enemy.  A 
French  nobleman  of  the,  vieille  roche,  meeting 
his  antagonist  some  dewy  summer  morninfr  ia 
the  wood  beyond  the  barriere  de  (Etoik,  might 
carry  himself  as  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  did  to-day. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Harding,"  he   said, 
always  preserving  the   same  frigid  manner ; 
'•  I  believe  it  is  by  that  name  ypu  desire  to  be     -' 
kno^n." 

"  If  you  please.  It  is  a  very  unpretending 
name "  '  * 

Th»  widow  retained  her  attitude  of  com- 
plete repose,  and  there  was  an  exquisitely- 
simulated  languor  in  the.  expression  of  her 
countenance  which  might  have  deceived  any 
one  who  had  not  seen  her  five  minutes  before. 

"  I  thought  it  best  that*  I  should  see  you 
before  leaving  this  house ;  and  I  am  glad  to£nd 
this   opportunity  of  speaking   to  JOu,"  said      ,% 
Mr.  Pauncefort,  very  gravely. 

"  You  are  goingr  to  leave  the  Abbey,  then  ?"    .  • 

"  You  cannot  imagine  that.  I  should  remain. 
I  wish  to  leave  without  esclandre,  if  possible. 
I  need  scarcely  say  how  entirely  surprised  I 
was  by  the  meeting  of  last  night." 

"  Unpleasantly  surprised,  I  suppose  ?" 
asked  the  widow. 

There  was  a  tightness  about  her  handsome 
lips,  a  lurid  glitter  in  her  handsome  eyes 
during  this  interview  with  Sir  Jasper's  tenant, 
that  imparted  rather  a  diabolical  character  to 
her  dark  beauty.     There  was  a  flimsy  little 
sketch  of  a  Judith,   painted  by  i.tty,  in   a  I 
corner   of  the   drawingroom;    and  the  dark 
intensity  of  the  face  in  the  picture  was  less  ^ 
ter.-i':,le   than   the   expre?sion   that  revealed 
itself  under  Blanche  Harding's  pearl-powder. 

"  Very  unpleasantly,"  answered  George 
Pauncefort.  "  The  threshold  of  this  house 
is  the  first.I  have  crossed  in  fifteen  years  ia 
the  character  cf  a  friend  and  guest.  I'  lied 
weighed  well  the  probabilities  for  and  against 
my  meeting  any  one  who  knows  me  or  my 
miserable  story;  and  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  household  I  believed 
myself  safe.  Of  all  creatures  that  ever  lived 
upon  this  earth,  you  are  the  person  whom  I 
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could  least  have  expected  to  meet  under  thin 
root" 

-Indeed!     And  why?" 

Xo  words  can  do  justice  to  the  amount  of 
quiet  aggravation  which  Mrs.  Harding  con- 
trived to  infuse  into  the  enunciation  of  these 
four  commonplace  syllables.  Only  a  woman, 
and  a  woman  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  feminine  luxury  of  having  some  creature 
of  the  genus  husband  to  torment  could  have  j 
obtained  such  a  mastery  over  the  elocution 
of  malice. 

"  For  many  reasons.  First,  because  you 
were  bound  by  a  promise  never  to  return  to 
this  country." 

"  I  have  kept  that  premise  faithfully  for 
fifteen  years.  When  I  heard  of  you,  it  was 
always  as  a  traveller ;  now  in  -the  interior  of 
South  America — now  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 
My  sister's  death  left  me  very  lonely." 

"  Your  sister's  death  1  '  cried  Sir  Jasper's 
tenant,  with  something  that  was*  almost  a 
groan.  "God  l.elp  you,  Caroline!  you  might 
have  been  a  different  woman  if  that  sister 
had  died  in  her  cradle." 

Mrs.  Harding  lifted  her  head  suddenly 
from  its  attitude  of  assumed  languor,  tand 
looked  at  George  Pauncefort  with  a  fiercer 
light  in  her  eyes  than  had  shone  in  them  yet. 

"  My  sister  had  nothing  to  do  with,  my 
sins,"  she  said.  "I  can  bear  the  weight  of 
them  myself." 

"  But  for  your  sister's  influence  I  do  believe 
you  might  never  have  sinned.  I  think  yours 
and  your  brother's  nature  were  of  that  plas- 
tic kind,  too  weak  tu  walk  unaided  in  the 
path  of  virtue,  and  stiong  enough  to  stand 
alone  in  vice.  You  went  the  way  that  you 
were  led,  and  there  were  two  people  who 
plotted  together  to  lead  yt>u  to  perdition. 
Your  sister,  Leonora  Fane,  was  one  of 
them." 

"  You  had  better  leave  my  sister's  name 
out  of  the  question.  I  have  no  wish  to  hear 
h." 

"God  knows  how  little  wish  I  have  to 
utter  it.  The  past  is  past.  I  have  wasted 
fifteen  years  in  trying  to  bury  the  corpse  of 
my  perished  youth,  and  I  have  not  yet  found 
the  grave  deep  enough  to  hold  the  loathsome 
thing.  Its  ghost  rises  and  follows  me  wher- 
ever I  go.  And  now,  Mrs.  Harding,  I  have 
some  right  to  know  when  you  mean  to  leave 
this  house." 

"  Why  should  I  leave  it  ?" 

"Simply  because  you  should  never  have 
entered  it.  You  have  no  right  to  sleep  under 
the  same  roof  with  Marcia  Denison ;  you 
have  no  right  to  sit  at  the  same  table.  0 
God  of  heaven!"  cried  the  tenant  of  the 
Hermitage,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  passion 
which  was  all  the  more  terrib'e  for  the  frigid- 
ity of  his  previous  manner,  "I  saw  you  k'^ 
her  last  night;  and  my  mind  went  back  to  a 
winter's  night  fifteen  years  ago  w'  en  I 
watched  you  kiss  your  child  as  rev 


him  into  his  nurse's  arms.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  have  forgotten  that  night,  Caroline. 
I  prayed  once  that  the  meaiory  of  it  might 
haunt  you  on  your  death-bed." 

The  widow  watched  Sir  Jasper's  tenant 
with  keenly  scrutinising  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
and  there  was  something  like  a  scintillation 
of  triumph  in  those  big  black  orbs. 

"  You  seem  very  anxious  that  no  tainted 
thing  should  approach  Miss  Denison's  purity," 
she  said,  with  a  sneer;  "and  yet  I  do  not 
see  how  you  come  to  be  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  young  lady's  welfare." 

"I  arn  interested  in  the  cause  of  truth 
against  falsehood,"  sternly  answered  George 
Pauncefort.  "Tell  these  people  who  and 
what  you  are.  Let  them  know  your  ante- 
cedents ;  throw  yourself  upon  their  mercy ; 
and  tfien,  if  they  please  to  receive  you,  I  will 
stand  aloof  and  say  nothing.  If  in  all  this 
world  you  can  find  a  creature  generous 
enough  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  knowing 
what  you  are,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
stand  between  you  and  that  outstretched 
hand!  But  I  will  not  help  you  in. a  lie — I 
will  not  look  placidly  on  while  yori  creep 
into  a  gentleman's  hospitable  household  with 
a  mask  upon  your  face." 

"In  that  case  you  had  better  tell  Sir 
Jasper  Denison  my  story.  Of  course  he  will 
repeat  the  substance  of  your  revelation  to  his 
daughter,  and  I  shall  receive  a  polite  notice 
to  quit.  Ah,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  I  don't  think 
you  will  care  to  tell  Miss  Marcia  Deuison  who 
and  what  I  am." 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?" 

"I  cannot  give  you  a  reason.  Do  you 
remember  how  Maitre  Jacques  replies  to 
Ilarpagon  ?  Je  k  crois  parceque  je  le  crois.  I 
can  only  offer  you  the  same  kind  of  answer 
— you  will  not  because  you  will  not." 

THe  widow  was  beginning  to  recover  a 
little  of  her  habitual  liveliness.  She  took 
Marcia's  paper-knife  from  a  table  by  her 
side,  and  began  to  cut  open  an  illustrated 
newspaper — a  Christmas  number  with  the 
bright  Christmas  pictures,  which  it  pleased 
the  Voltaiiean  baronet  to  ridicule.  Looking 
at  her  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him,  George 
Pauncefort's  mind  travelled  back  to  the 
autumn  evening  upon  which  he  had  first 
entered  that  house;  the  evening  on  which 
he  hud  watched  Marcia  Denisou  sitting  in 
the  dim  glow  of  the  fire,  with  that  very 
paper-knife  in  her  hand. 

"  It  is  only  three  months  since  that  night," 
mused  Sir  Jasper's  tenant,  "and  yet  the 
larger  half  of  my  lifetime  seems  the  period  hi 
which  I  have  known  her." 

lie  was  silent  for  some  few  minutes,  and 
then  he  said,  gravely : 

"  I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  you  would 
keep  your  promise.  I  have  wished  you  to  be 
rich,  in  order  that  you  might  be  at  least 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  sordid  temptation. 
I  do  not  threaten  you  now  with  a  reduction 
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or  withdrawal  of  your  income.  But  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  will  not  suflor  you  .to  remain  a 
visitor  in  this  house,  and  the  companion  of 
Hiss  Deniscn.'1 

"  Thau  you  will  tell  Lhem — everything  ?" 

A  faint  Hush  dyed  Mr.  Pauncefort's  face 
and  passed  a\vay  before  he  answered  this 
question. 

"  I  shall  take  my  own  time  to  think  of 
that,"  he  said:  "I  only  tell  you  that  unless 
you  leave  this  house  of  your  own  free  will, 
and  very  speedily,  1  will  do  all  I  can  to 
render  your  departure  inevitable." 

"When  the  inevitable  moment  arrives,  I 
will  go.  In  the  meantime  I  am  an  invited 
guest ;  and  I  mean  to  remain." 

"Caroline,"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper's  tenant, 
looking  at  the  widow  with  an  expression 
which  was  half  stern,  half  pitiful,  "  I  did  not 
think  it  was  in  you  to  become  so  bold  in 
wickedness." 

"Fifteen  years  is  a  long  time,"  answered 
Mrs.  Harding.  "You  shut  a  woman  out  of 
the  world  in  which  good  people  live,  and 
then  you  wonder  at  her  if  she  becomes  worse 
than  she  was  at  the  hour  of  her  exclusion. " 

"Fifteen  years  might  have  done  much 
towards  the  redemption  of  the  past,  if  you 
had  spent  them  as  you  might  have  done. 
But  I  tell  you  again,  Caroline,  it  was  your 
misfortune  to  be  guided  by  the  worst  coun- 
sellor who  ever  whispered  evil  suggestions 
into  a  woman's  ear.  She  is  dead,  and  I  have 
tried  to  think  less  bitterly  of  her,  or  not  to" 
think  of  her  at  all.  May  a  merciful  God  have 
that  compassion  for  her  sins  which  I  cannot 
feel!  I  have  heard  of  you  and  Mrs.  Fane, 
during  my  dreary  exile,  and  I  have  heard 
something  of  the  kind  of  life  you  led,  and  the 
people  whom  you  chose  for  your  associates. 
But  I  will  say  no  more.  I  have  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  life,  except  in  the  defence 
of  friends  whom  I  respect.  I  claim  the  right 
to  call  the  people  who  inhabit  this  house  my 
friends ;  and  all  that  a  gentleman  may  do  in 
the  service  of  his  friends,  I  will  do  for  them." 

A  shadow  came  between  George  Paunce- 
fort  and  the  light,  as  he  said  this,  and  looking 
up  he  saw  Marcia  Denison  passing  the  win- 
dow opposite  to  him.  He  bent  his  head 
gravely  to  Mrs.  Harding,  exactly  as  he  had 
done  before,  and  left  the  room. 

He  walked  very  rapidly  along  the  corridor, 
but  at  the  end  of  it  he  met  Marcia  Denison, 
bright  and  girlish-looking  in  her  simple  win- 
ter-bonnet, and  with  the  frosty  freshness  of 
the  out-of-door  atmosphere  hanging  about  her 
garments.  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  passed  her 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  and  went  straight 
to  his  own  apartment,  where  he  spent  some 
lime  in  the  concoction  of  a  letter  adclresstdto 
his  host. 

Whon  he  had  folded  and  sealed  the  letter, 
he  rang  for  his  servant. 

"  I  leave  the  Abbey  this  morning,  Mil- 
ward,"  he  said ;  "  I  lind  myself  quite  unequal 


to 'the  excitement  of  society.  You  will  pack 
my  portmanteau  and  follow  me.  But  before 
you  do  so,  you  will  giv«  this  letter  to  Sir  Jas- 
per Denison." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

The  well-bred  servant  expressed  no  aston- 
ishment whatever  at  this  sudden  change  in 
his  master's  plans.  He  had  served  the  man 
who  called  himself  George  Pauncefort  for 
some  six  or  seven  years,  and  he  had  inmost 
parted  with  the  i^culty  of  astonishment  ia 
that  long  experience  of  a  moody  traveller's 
caprices.  This  abrupt  departure  from  Scar*- 
dale  Abbey  was  only  one  evidence  the  more 
of  that  irritable  nature  which  vainly  sought 
for  relief  in  change  and  action. 

The  valet  assisted  Mr.  Pauncefort  to  put  o» 
his  greatcoat,  followed  him  to  the  hall,  and 
opened  the  door  for  him,  and  then  went 
quietly  back  to  the  blue  bedroom  to  pack  the 
things  which  he  had  arranged  in  lavander- 
perfumed  drawers  the  day  before.  And  thus, 
on  the  day  which  in  happy  households  is  so 
bright  a  festival,  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  left  Scars- 
dale  Abbey  to  return  to  a  cold  hearth  and  an 
empty  shelter,  and  to  make  his  Christmas 
dinner  off  an  ill-cooked  mutton-chop  eat#n  be- 
side a  smouldering  fire  of  sputtering  green 
logs. 

li  Driven  out  by  her!"  thought  the  hermit, 
as  he  filled  his  meerschaum;  "I  think  to- 
day's work  is  the  moral  of  my  whole  life. 
Driven  away  by  her  I" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AWKWARD   FOR  SIR  JASPER. 

WHILE  George  Pauncefort  was  walking 
homeward  beneath  the  frosty  December 
sky,  Sir  Jasper  Denison  sat  in  his  favorite 
chair  under  the  shadow  of  the  grim  bronze 
sea-god,  and  slept  the  Sybarite's  peaceful 
slumber,  soothed  by  the  monotonous  ticking 
of  the  clock  and  the  soughing  of  the  wintry 
wind  among  the  oaks,  faintly  heard  through 
double  windows  of  plate-glass. 

The  baronet  stirred  himself  slightly  in  his 
chair  with  a  peevish  movement-  when  a  ser- 
vant entered  the  room  and  laid  a  letter  on  the 
table ;  but  he  did  not  open  his  eyes  until  the 
same  man  brought  a  reading-lamp  and  placed 
it  in  the  centre  of  the  chaos  of  papers  and 
periodicals  within  reach  of  Sir  Jasper's  hand. 

"  What  letter  is  that  on  the  table  yonder  ? 
Be  so 'good  as  to  give  it  tome,  Jarvis;  though 
I've  no  doubt  it's  something  unpleasant,"* 
muttered  the  baronet;  "letters  almost  always 
are  unpleasant.  What  a  portentous  seal ! 
Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  absurd,  do 
people  try  to  make  their  letters  look  like 
death-warrants  ?  Who  brought  this  ?"  aske<* 
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Bir  Jasper,  languidly  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  receive  the  missive. 

"It  was  not  brought,  sir:  Mr.  Pauncefort's 
servant  gave  it  to  me  when  he  left  the  Ab- 
bey." 

4i  When  he  left  the  Abbeyl  What  do  yon 
mean  ?" 

"  The  letter  will  explain,  sir,  I  believe,  from 
what  Mr.  Pauneefort's  man  said.  He  left  at 
three  o'clock,  sir,  and  Milward  went  a  little 
before  four." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  murmured  Sir  Jasper 
with  a  dreary  yawn,  as  the  man  left  the  room. 
"  Mr.  Pauncefort  was  free  to  go  when  he 
pleased :  Diogenes  has  found  our  society  un- 
endurable, and  gone  back  to  his  tub.  The 
misfortune*  is  that  this  Diogenes  is  really  a 
very  pleasant  fellow,  and  I  shall  miss  him. 
However,  tliere  is  the  lively  widow.  I  wash 
my  hands  of  Diogenes,  and  fall  back  upon  the 
widow.  Let  us  see  what  the  fellow  has  to 
say  for  himself." 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  a.nd  read  the  fol- 
lowing epistle: 

"MY  DEAR  SIB  JASPER: — It  seems  pecu- 
liarly ungracious  to  turn  my  back  upon  your 
hospitality  on  such  a  day  as  this,  when  the 
fcanctity  which  always  pervades  a  peaceful 
Lome  is  multiplied  #i  hundredfold  by  the 
memories  which  this  day  brings  along  with 
it.  I  leave  your  house  very  reluctantly,  and  I 
leave  it  only  because  there  is  a  visitor  beneath 
your  roof  whose  presence  renders  it  impossi- 
ble tha);  I  should  remain. 

"  Wnen  you  mentioned  Mrs.  Harding's  name 
before  my  introduction  to  her,  I  was  not 
aware  that  I  had  ever  met  her  in  my  life ;  but 
when  I  saw  her,  I  recognized  in  her  a  woman 
whose  career  was  very  intimately  known  to 
me  many  years  ago — a  woman  who  is  no  fit- 
ting companion  for  your  daughter,  Miss  Deni- 
»on,  since  she  is  a  wife  who  ran  away  from 
her  husband,  a*  mother  who  abandoned  her 
child. 

"It  is  on  Miss  Denison's  account  that  I  write 
this  letter.  Did  you  stand  alone  in  the  world, 
I  might  hold  my  peace,  and  suffer  this  woman 
to  await  the  hour  in  which  you  would  your- 
self discover  the  secret  of  her  antecedents ; 
but  you  would  have  the  right  to  call  me  to  a 
strict  account  of  my  conduct,  were  I  to  allow 
Mrs.  Harding  to  remain  under  the  roof  that 
shelters  your  daughter.  I  do  not  stab  your 
guest  in  the  dark.  You  are  at  liberty  to  show 
this  letter  to  Mrs.  Harding,  and  to  call  upon 
her  either  to  admit  or  disprove  rny  accusa- 
tions. If  she  should  wish  to  see  me  in  your 
preseuce,  I  shall  be  close  at  hand  to  support 
what  I  have  said ;  but  I  have  no  more  to  say, 
and  shall  refuse  to  give  any  closer  particulars 
of  the  broad  facts  which  I  have  stated.  I  may 
add  also,  that  I  have  no  proofs  to  offer  in  con- 
firmation of  my  charges  against  this  lady.  I 
ean  only  ask  you  to  believe  in  me  as  a  gentle- 
Kan  ;  and  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  believe  that  I  should  not  write  this  letter . 


if  I  did  not  consider  myself  compelled  to  do 
so. 

"  I  leave  your  house,  my  dear  Sir  Jasper, 
with  deep  regret.  The  circumstances  of  my 
lite  have  shut  me  out  of  a  home  of  my  own  ; 
and  the  only  hearth  at  which  I  have  accepted 
a  place,  has  been  darkened  by  the  shadow  of 
a  woman  about  whom  I  cannot  teach  myself 
to  think  charitably,  even  on  this  day.  I  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  the  friendship  you  have 
so  generously  given  to  a  stranger ;  and  I  trust 
that  my  abrupt  departure  will  in  no  way  de- 
prive me  of  your  confidence  and  regard. 

"  I  shall  ask  permission  to  complete  my 
broken  visit  on  some  future  occasion ;  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  give  whatever  ex- 
planation of  my  conduct  you  may  think  beat 
to  Miss  Denison. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir  Jasper, 
"  Always  truly  yours, 
"  GEORGE  PAUNCEFORT." 

"Humph!"  muttered  the  baronet;  "this  is 
pleasant.  A  lively  widow  billeted  upon  one, 
with  bandboxes  that  predicate  a  six-weeks' 
visit  at  the  least ;  and  lo,  and  behpld,  an  un- 
expected denunciation  of  her  as  an  improper 
person !  And  on  the  traditionary  festive  oc- 
casion too!  What  am  I  to  do?  Give  her  a 
polite  quietus?  There  is  no  possibility  of 
getting  rid  of  her  without  esclandre.  A  run- 
away wife!  Is  it  true,  I  wonder?  Surely 
yes;  my  tenant  is  a  gentleman,  and  would 
not  be  so  base  as  to  slander  a  woman.  This 
comes  of  picking  up  agreeable  widows  at  such 
a  place  as  Homburg.  However,  I  must  tem- 
porize matters,  and  get  rid  of  her  quietly  as 
soon  as  I  can ;  the  woman's  antecedents  aro 
'not  infectious,  and  the  woman  is  a  lady, 
though  very  florid.  Marcia  is  far  too  strong- 
minded  to  be  influenced  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree by  any  companionship ;  so  there  need  be 
no  feverish  hurry  about  the  matter." 

While  Sir  Jasper  mused  thus  with  Mr. 
Pauncefort's  letter  in  his  hand,  the  door  was 
opened  very  softly,  and  a  silken  rustling  be- 
trayed the  sex  of  the  person  who  opened  it. 
Then  a  head  peeped  into  the  room,  and  then 
the  door  was  thrown  quite  open,  and  Mrs. 
Harding  appeared  splendid  in  ruby  velvet, 
with  white  shoulders  glimmering  under  a 
black-lace  shawl,  and  diamond  stars  in  her 
hair. 

"  I  peeped  in  to  see  if  you  were  taking  your 
afternoon  nap,"  she  said;  "but  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  awake.  Oh,  dear  Sir  Jasper,  I  have 
something  so  very  serious,  so  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  say  to  you." 

"Indeed,'*  thought  the  baronet;  "and  I 
have  something  very  unpleasant  to  say  to 
you  whenever  I  can  bring  my  courage  to  the 
stieking-place ; "  but  he  only  bowed,  with  a 
little  unintelligible  murmur  expressive  of 
everything  that  was  unmeaningly  polite. 

He  looked  at  her  even  more  critically  than 
usual  He  had  never  seen  her  beauty  more 
brilliant  than  it  was  to-night.  Her  cheeks 
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seemed  to  be  flushed  with  a  natural  crimson, 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  the  effect  of  excite- 
ment, and  not  the  ghastly  brightness  induced 
by  belladonna ;  and  beyond  this  the  Baronet 
looked  at  her  with  a  new  interest,  inspired 
by  the  contents  of  his  tenant's  letter,  just  as 
he  would  have  looked  all  the  more  eagerly  at 
a  handsome  French  woman  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  had  he  been  told  that  she  was 
Marie  Laffarge. 

"  Dear  Sir  Jasper,"  said  the  widow,  sink- 
ing gracefully  into  the  chair  opposite  to 
the  Baronet,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you  all 
sorts  of  abrupt  questions — impertinent  ques- 
tions you  may  perhaps  think ;  but  I  trust 
you  will  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  asking 
them." 

The  Baronet  bowed,  with  another  polite 
little  murmur.  "  What,  in  mercy's  name,  is 
the  woman  going  to  say  ?"  he  thought. 

He  had  not  observed  Mrs.  Harding's  eyes 
fixing  themselves  for  a  moment  on  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  or  the  tightening  of  the  lips  that 
accompanied  the  glance. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort?" 

Sir  Jasper  Denison  was  not  very  often  sur- 
prised; but  this  question,  asked  by  the  wi- 
dow with  a  certain  business  like  earnestness 
of  tone,  startled  him  out  of  his  languid 
equanimity.  • 

"  I  have  not  known  him  very  long.  But 
why  do  you  ask  the  question  ?". 

"I  will  tell  you  presently,  when  you  have 
answered  another.  Was  Mr.  Pauncefort  pre- 
eented  to  you  by  any  of  your  friends  ?" 

"No." 

"  I  thought  not  I"  exclaimed?  the  widow. 

"  Mr.  Pauncefort  is  my  tenant,  and  he  is  a 
gentleman.  His  manners  please  me.  I  re- 
spect his  intelect,  and  I  like  his  society.  Am 
I  to  wait  till  some  Smith  or  Brown  of  my  ac- 
quaintance cornea  to  me  and  says,  '  My  dear 
Sir  Jasper,  my  friend  Pauncefort  is  dying  to 
know  you.  Will  you  allow  me  to  present 
him  to  you?  Sir  Jasper  Denison,  Mr. 
Pauncefort, — Mr.  Pauncefort.  Sir  Jasper 
Denison ;  eminently  adapted  for  each  other, 
•  I'm  shaw !'  and  so  on.  No.  Mrs.  Harding,  I 
choose  my  friends  for  myself,  and  on  my 
own  responsibility.  And  I  very  rarely  make 
a  mistake." 

The  Baronet's  eyes  fixed  themselves  very 
earnestly  upon  the  widow  as  he  said  this. 
Her  face  darkened  just  a  little  under  the 
scrutiny,  and  her  glance,  very  steady  until 
now,  wandered  restlessly  to  the  letter  in  Sir 
Jasper's  hand. 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  chosen 
Mr.  Pauncefort  as  your  friend,"  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing said,  very  gravely. 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"Because  he  is  unworthy  of  your  friend- 
ship, unfit  to  be  the  associate  of  your  daugh- 
ter." 

"Indeed!  how  unworthy?  why  unfit?" 


"  Because  those  who  know  him,  know  him 
to  be  a  bad  man.  A  gentleman  does  not  ex- 
ile himself  from  his  fellow-men  without  a 
sufficient  reason.  I  knew  George  Pauncefort 
before  he  left  England;  and  I  have  beea 
given  to  understand,  by  those  who  know  the 
mysteries  of  such  matters,  that  when  he 
turned  his  back  upon  his  country,  he  left  a 
tainted  name  behind  him." 

"But  what,  in  heaven's  name,  had-  he 
done?"  criod  the  Baronet,  sitting  erect  in 
his  chair,  in  the  extremity  of  his  bewilder- 
ment. ' 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  A  woman  never 
hears  the  real  particulars  of  these  stories. 
My  husband  was  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
knew  the  truth,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  I 
heard  only  hints  and  insinuations.  I  can  tell 
you  no  more.  I  daresay  the  story  was  a  com- 
mon story  enough ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of 
driving  the  chief  actor  in  it  out  of  England ; 
and  even  now,  when  he  has  returned  to  this 
country,  he  seems  to  have  returned  only  to 
seek  a  safer  hiding- place." 

"  Sir  Jasper  drew  a  long  breath,  and  stared 
hopelessly,  first  at  the  lady  opposite  to  him, 
and  then  at  the  letter  in  his  hand.  Here 
were  separate  denunciations,  almost  equally 
vague  in  their  character,  brought  against 
each,  other  by  two  people  who  were  both  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  substantiate  their  a^cusa- 
tions  by  any  means  whatever.  Which  of  the 
two  was  to  be  believed  ?  that  was  the  ques-  , 
tion. 

"  Egad!  I'm  afraid  Pauncefort  must  be  the 
sinner,"  thought  Sir  Jasper,  despondently, 
"since  he  has  been  the  man  to  leave  the 
field,  and  fire  his  big  gun  from  a  masked  bat- 
tery. I  am  -sorry  for  it.  I  would  rather 
have  let  this  frivolous  widow  down  the  wind, 
to  pray  at  fortune,  than  lose  my  argumenta- 
tative  evenings  with  the  man  who  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  the  Encyclopedists.  What  a  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  be  the  father  of  an  unmarried 
daughter!  If  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  the 
man's  antecedents  would  not  be  of  the  small- 
est importance.  He  would  scarcely  break  in- 
to my  plate-room  to  steal  my  Cellini  cup,  or 
my  Oromwellian  tankards ;  and  if  he  forged, 
my  acceptance,  the  man  who  discounted  the 
bill  would  be  the  principal  victim.  But  so- 
ciety reminds  me  that  I  have  a  daughter,  and 
that  it  is  for  her,  and  not  for  myself,  that  I 
must  choose  my  acquaintance." 

Mrs.  Harding  watched  her  host  with  sharp 
scrutinizing  eyes  during  the  brief  pause  ia 
which  he  abandoned  himself  to  these  reflec- 
tions. There  had  been  many  critical  mo- 
ments in  the  life  of -the  woman  who  called 
herself  Blanche  Harding,  but  not  one  more 
critical  than  this. 

At  last  that  brief  delay,  which  seemed  so 
long,  came  to  an  end. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  be  a 
little  more  explicit,  my  dear  madam,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Jasper,  rather  testily.  "Of  all 
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things  I  dislike  these  vague  accusations, 
•which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved. 
However,  you  need  give  yourself  no  further 
uneasines-s  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Paunce-  j 
fort,  for  that  gentleman  left  my  house  two 
hours  ago,  r.nd  is  not  likely  to  re-enter  it 
•while  you  do  me  the  honor  to  remain  under 
my  roof." 

"Xow  jf  she  is  the  culprit,"  thought  the 
baronet,  "that  will  hit  her  rather  hard." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  added  the  widow, 
triumphantly.  "  I  could  see  that  Mr.  Paunce- 
f'ort  recognised  me  yesterday  evening,  though 
his  affectation  of  unconsciousness  was  very 
cleverly  managed.  You  may  have  observed 
that  he  was  not  quite  himself,  either  at  the 
dinner-table  or  in  the  drawing-room." 

"You  are  right,  madam.  My  friend  was 
gloomy,"  returned  Sir  Jasper,  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  con- 
tinued mentally;  "Pauncefort  is  the  guilty 
party.  This  woman  could  never  carry  the 
position  so  boldly,  unless,  indeed,  she  were  a 
past-mistress  in  the  art  of  cool  impudence." 

"  And  now,  dear  Sir  Jasper,  I  must  ask  a 
thousand  pardons  for  having  bored  you  with 
this  most  unpleasant  topic ;  but  my  respect, 
my  affection  for  your  sweet  Marcia — " 

"You  are  very  good  !''  exclaimed  the  bar- 
onet, cutting  in  suddenly  upon  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing's^usliing  apology.  "  Yes,  I  begin  to  feel 
the  embarrassment  which  a  man  labors  under 
who  tries  to  choose  his  friends  for  himself, 
forgetting  that  he  is  encumbered  with  an  un- 
married daughter.  Let  us  say  no  more  about 
it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harding.  I  see  you  .are 
dressed  for  dinner,  and  as  my  own  toilet  is 
•till  unmade — " 

"  My  dear  Sir  Jasper,  I  am  going  t«  leave 
you  this  moment.  Pray  tell  me  that  you  do 
not  think  my  intrusion  impertinent — " 

"Not  at  all,"  murmured  the  baronet,  look-' 
iuf"  thoughtfully  at  his  tenant's  letter. 

Mrs.  Harding  rose,  and  with  one  of  those 
gliding  courtesies  which  her  admirers  consid- 
ered infinitely  bewitching,  swept  her  ruby- 
velvet  SjJendor  out  of  Sir  Jasper's  den. 
She  went  straight  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  found  Marcia  sitting  in  a  very 
thoughtful  attitude,  with  an  open  book  lying 
on  the  leopard-skin  rug  at  her  feet,  just 
where  it  had  slipped  from  her  knee.  She 
looked  up  as  her  visitor  entered  Ihe  room ; 
and  there  was  just  a  shade  of  disappointment 
in  her  expression  as  she  recognized  the  lady 
in  ruby  velvet 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Harding,  how  superbly  you 
are  dressed!'1  she  exclaimed;  "and  we  shall 
have  no  one  here  to  admire  your  elaborate 
toilet,  except  ourselves — and  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort." 

"Not  even  Mr.  Pauncefort,"  answered  the 
widow  gaily.  "Mr.  Pauncefort  has  left  the 
Abbey." 

"Left  us!  Impossible  I  Papa  told  me  he 
was  to  spend  some  weeks  with  us." 


Mrs.  Harding  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  That  is  quite  possible,  dearest  Marcia. 
But,  for  some  sufficient  reason  of  his  own, 
Mr.  Pauncefort  has  left  the  Abbey  this  after- 
noon." 

"  For  good  ?" 

"  1  believe  BO.  Yes,  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  I  am  sure  he  will  not  return — while  I 
am  here." 

Marcia  Denison  turned  in  her  chair  to  look 
more  intently  at  her  visitor,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  a  table  at  a  little  distance  from  her, 
trifling  listlessly  with  the  laureate's  last 
volume,  gorgeous  in  white  morocco  and  gold. 

"Mrs.  Harding,"  said  Marcia  earnestly, 
"  do  you  know  Mr.  Pauncefort  ?" 

"  I  do  know  something  of  him.  My  hus- 
band was  acquainted  with  him  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  him." 

"  Nothing  to  his  disadvantage,  1  suppose  ?" 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  heard  a  great  deal 
to  his  disadvantage." 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  speak  more 
definitely,  Mrs.  Harding  ?  I  am  really  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Pauncefort,  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  me  to  think  hardly  of  him.  What 
is  it  that  you  know  to  his  discredit  ?" 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  tell  you,  dearest  Marcia. 
I  have  just  seen  your  papa,  and  I  have  spoken 
very  frankly  to  him.  I  \v;is  very  young  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  my  husband  was  not  one 
of  those  sort  of  men  who  tliink  they  are 
privileged  to  sully  a  wife's  ears  with  a  scan- 
dal they  would  not  dare  to  repeat  in  the 
presence  of  any  other  woman.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Pauncefort  condemned ;  but  his  delin- 
quencies were  only  hinted  at.  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  put  your  papa  in  possession  of 
what  I  know  ;  and  I  can  say  no  more.  Pray 
let  us  change  the  subject,  dear.  It  is  such  a 
very  unpleasant  one." 

'•  Too  unpleasant  to  be  dismissed  so  lightly, 
I  think,"  Marcia  answered,  gravely.  "I  should 
be  60  sorry  to  think  ill  of  Mr.  Pauncefort  ;  I 
haVe  pitied  him  so  much  for  his  loneliness — 
for  his  poverty,  which  seems  like  the  poverty 
of  a  man  who  has  once  been  rich ;  and  j'ou 
remember  what  a  modern  French  playwright 
lias  said,  'o.  s'habitu-'.  quelque  fois  a  ne  Pas 
ai'O  r  d'argtnt,  jamais  d  ion  plu,*  a<  otr.1  The 
poverty  of  a  ruined  gentleman  must  be  very 
bitter;  and  I  have  thought  that  Mr.  Paunco- 
fort  supports  his  position  so  nobly." 

The  volume  in  Mrs.  Harding's  hand  was 
open  as  Marcia  said  1hi.s,  and  she  was  look- 
ing down  at  its  pages,  with  her  head  slightly 
averted  from  Miss  Denison.  There  was  some- 
thing very  much  like  a  smile  upon  her  face 
during  this  h'ttle  disquisition  on  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort's  circumstances. 

"  It  would  be  so  difficult  for  me  to  think 
badly  of  him,"  said  Marcia,  very  thoughtfully. 
"  Surely,  Mrs.  Harding,  you  would  scarcely 
consider  it  just  to  condemn  him  upon  the 
strength  of  some  scandal  of  the  past,  of  whose 
details  you  are  absolutely  ignorant." 
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"My  dear  Marcia,"  exclaimed  the  widow 
with  delightful  insouciance,  "  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  positively  lax  in  my  opinions.  1  have 
lived  so  long  on  the  Continent,  you  know, 
and  have  associated  so  much  with  charming 
artistic  Bohemians.  J3ut  on  your  account/I 
considered  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  tell  your 
papa  all  I  had  eve-  heard  against  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort.  And  I  musl  say  that  his  abrupt  depar- 
ture is  rather  calculated  to  confirm  my  bad 
opinion  of  him.'1 

Miss  Denison  did  not  make  any  reply  to  this 
speech.  That  undefined  dislike,  that  vague  an- 
tipathy to  the  mugnificent  woman  whom  her 
father  had  olio.sen  to  patronise,  was  very  much 
in  the  ascendant  just  now  over  the  Christian- 
like  feeling  with  which  she  had  tried  to  com- 
bat it.  Thore  must  be  some  reason  for  our 
unconquerable  aversion  to  Doctor  Fell,  how- 
ever guilty  we  may  feel  with  regard  to  a  pre- 
judice thut  is  apparently  so  groundless ;  but 
when  the  unpleasant  Doctor  attacks  the 
friend  we  like,  our  hatred  of  him  is  multi- 
plied a  hundredfold  all  at  once.  Marcia  tried 
to  be  very  polite  to  Mrs.  Harding,  when  the 
conversation  drifted  into  general  topics  ;  but 
there  was  something  palpably  constrained  in 
her  civility,  which  the  widow  was  quite  clever 
enough  to  understand. 

Nor  did  Marcia  recover  her  accustomed 
cheerfulness  tliroughout  that  Christmas  eve- 
ning. She  sat  in  her  low  chair  by  the  fire. 
with  her  face  half  hidden  by  a  screen  of  many- 
colored  Indian  plumage,  and  abandoned  her- 
self to  thoughti'u(  silence,  while  the  widow 
amused  Sir  Jasper.  Never  had  that  lady 
taken  more  trouble  to  make  herself  agreeable, 
and  never  had  she  better  succeeded.  Her 
vivacity  was  inexhaustible,  her  gaiety  almost 
irresistible ;  and  the  baronet,  with  whom  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment  was  all-important, 
gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment,  and  determined 
to  believe  Mrs.  Harding's  statement  rather 
than  the  denunciatory  letter  in  his  pocket. 
Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the 
widow's  triumph  over  her  enemy. 

It  was  very  late  that  night  when  Marcia 
stood  by  the  window  of  her  dressing-room, 
looking  out  at  the  wide  expanse  of  spreading 
lawn,  the  stately  avenue,  the  distant  wood- 
land, all  wan  and  ghostly  of  aspect  in  the 
pale  wintry  moonlight.  Far  away  in  the  re- 
cesses of  that  wood  a  man  watched,  perhaps, 
solitary,  friendless,  hopeless,  sitting  alone  by 
a  dreary  hearth, — a  modern  Marius  amongst 
the  ruins  of  his  shattered  life. 

Had  baseness  of  any  kind  ever  stained  that 
life ;  and  was  it  from  disgrace  as  well  as  from 
poverty  that  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  had  come  to 
hide  himself  in  the  quiet  depths  of  Scarsdale 
Wood? 

"  I  cannot  think  him  any  thing  but  what 
he  seems,"  thought  Marcia,  musing  pensively, 
with  her  forehead  leaning  against  the  broad 
woodwork  of  the  window,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  moouiit  distance.  i-I  cannot  think 


him  any  thing  less  than  a  high-minded  srcr- 
tleman,  with  the  proud  humility  of  noble 
blood,  the  cairn  philosophy  of  a  pchoLr  and  a 
Christian.  I  will  not  accept  a  slander  against 
him  on  the  word  of  a  woman  I  distrust.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  believe  my  best  friend 
if  he  spoke  against  George  Pauncefort.  Only 
from  his  own  lips  would  I  receive  the  evi- 
dence of  his  baseness." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    WIDOW    MAKES    HERSELF    AT    HOME. 

A  FTER  that  Christmas  evening  Mrs.  Har- 
A.  ding  made  herself  entirely  at  home  at 
Scarsdale  Abbey.  Perhaps  she  was  aware 
of  Marcia's  distaste  for  her  society ;  but  if  it 
was  so,  she  endured  that  young  lady's  injus- 
tice quite  uncomplainingly.  She  knew  that 
she  pleased  Sir  Jasper,  and  that  the  baronet 
was  sovereign  lord  and  ruler  in  his  own 
house,  not  to  be  influenced  in  the  smallest 
degree  by  a  daughter  for  whom  he  had  very 
little  affection.  The  widow  knew  this,  and 
she  played  her  cards  accordingly.  She  took 
care  to  intrude  herself  upon  Marcia's  society 
as  little  as  possible,  and.  except  for  an  occa- 
sional drive,  the  two  ladies  very  rarely  met 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Marcia  had 
her  own  occupations,  her  pet  Dorothy,  and 
her  Scaltedale  poor.  Marcia  painted,  and 
composed  music-,  and  read  her  favorite  books 
in  her  own  apartments,  and  very  often  rode 
or  walkedin  the  park  and  woods  alone ;  while 
Blanche  Harding  lounged  in  the  downiest 
and  puffiest  chair  by  the  fire  in  her  spacious 
bedroom,  reading  a  novel,  or  recruiting  her 
good  looks  by  means  of  a  prolonged  nap. 
The  utmost  intellectual  labor  which  she  ever 
achieved  was  the  composition  of  two  or  three 
lengthy  epistles,  written  in  violet  ink  otfpale- 
green  paper  that  was  overpoweringly  per- 
fumed with  patchouli  or  otto  of  roses. 

The  widow  managed  to  dispose  of  two  or 
three  hours  out  of  every  day  in  the  elaborate 
process  of  a  studied  toilet.  She  exhibited 
the  contents  of  her  big  trunks  and  the  treas- 
ures of  her  jewel-case,  as  persistently  as  she 
could  have  done  if  the  Abbey  had  been  filled 
with  visitors :  and  she  presented  some  variety 
of  personal  embellishments  every  evening  for 
Sir  Jasper's  edification.  Had  she  any  deep- 
laid  scheme  to  carry  out  in  that  dull  country- 
house  ?  Had  she  any  motive  over  and  above 
the  desire  to  while  away  two  or  three  winter 
months  in  a  luxurious  mansion  ?  She  seemed 
rich,  and  was  scarcely  likely  to  play  the  part 
of  a  sponge  who  ekes  out  a  limited  income  by 
long  visits  to  country  friends.  Sir  Jasper 
Denison  fancied  that  he  could  read  the  secret 
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of  tLo  charming  widow's  tactics,  and  gave 
her  very  great  credit  for  her  ingenuity. 

"Mrs.  Harding  with  possiblydoubtful  an- 
tecedents is  le^s  than  nobody,"  mused  the 
baronet;  l;for  she  is  a  somebody  whom  people 
are  apt  to  suspect.  But  Lady  Denison  would 
be  a  person  of  importance,  with  a  platform 
for  the  exhibition  of  handsome  dresses,  and 
all  the  best  dinner-tables  in  the  county  open 
to  the  display  of  cabochon  emeralds  and  old 
point.  But  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I 
am  so  weak  as  that !  A  frivolous  widow — 
for  life!  As  a  visitor  she  is  charming,  and 
she  shall  play  crarte  with  me,  and  sing  those 
fiery  little'  Spanish  ballads,  those  dreamy  little 
German  love-songs,  as  long  as  she  likes ;  but 
if  ever  she  entraps  me  into  saying  any  thing 
— before  a  witness — or  writing  any  thing  that 
the  most  pig-headed  of  P^nglish  juries  can 
construe  into  a  promise  to  marry,  I  will  for- 
feit, why — any  damages  those  twelve  pig- 
headed British  jurymen  may  please  to  exact. 
No,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harding,  I  will  play 
cards  with  you ;  I  will  admire  you ;  I  will  de- 
vote my  evenings  to  your  delightful  society; 
I  will  accept  the  pretty  flatteries  which  you 
BO  subtly  administer  to  me ;  I  will  give  you 
the  best  rooms  in  my  house,  and  the  best 
wines  in  my  celler — to  say  nothing  of  that 
choice  Maraschino  for  which  you  have  such 
a  predilection ;  but  I  will  not  marry  you." 

Amongst  the  letters  which  Sir  Jasper's  post- 
bag  brought  to  Mrs.  Harding,  there  was  one 
which  evidently  gave  the  receiver  of  it  some 
annoyance.  It  was  rather  a  long  letter,  writ- 
ten in  a  dashing  masculine  hand,  and  sealed 
with  a  big  coat-of-arms  ferociously  supported 
by  dragons  rampant,  and  surmounted  by  a 
couple  of  crests  and  a  bellicose  motto,  "  I 
strike  home."  Any  one  versed  in  human  na- 
ture might  have  made  a  very  shrewd  guess 
at  the  unpleasant  character  of  that  distin- 
gui>hed-looking  missive,  for  the  widow  thrust 
it  hurriedly,  into  her  pocket,  after  glancing  at 
the  first  few  lines,  as  if  it  was  a  letter  which 
she  could  not  trust  herself  to  read  in  public. 
And 'after  having  done  this,  it  was  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  she  again  became  the 
gushingly  spontaneous  trifler  she  was  won't 
to  be  in  Sir  Jasper  Denison's  society. 

An  hour  alter  breakfast  she  sat  alone  in 
her  own  room,  reading  that  unwelcome  letter, 
and  pondering  its  contents  with  a  very  moody 
brow. 

"Half-Moon  Street,  Thursday. 

"My  DEAR  ASP  ASIA,  BELCOLORE,  DELI- 
LAH:— By  what  n:  me,  among  all  the  names 
by  which  dangerous  beauty  has  been  known 
to  men  and  poets  since  the  world  began,  am 
I  to  call  you,  since  you  do  not  choose  to  be 
addressed  by  that  appellation  which  you  re- 
ceived at  the  baptismal  font?  Shall  it  be 
Aspasia?  You  are  beautiful  and  wise,  and  a 
modern  Socrat-js  might  learn  new  wisdom 
from  tiiose  rosy  lips.  Let  it  be  Aspasia.  I 


have  if'eakfasted  with  ?ome  young  diplonm 
tists  at  the  St.  James's,  and  I  am  in  an  ex- 
pansive humor;  a  mood  in  which  I  think 
kindly  of  all  the  world,  and  regret,  almost  to 
tears,  that  everybody  cannot  have  thirty 
thousand  a-year — beginning  with  myself. 
And  now,  my  dear  Aspasia,  let  us  be  serious 
Why  did  you  leave  Ilomburg  without  inform- 
ing me  of  your  intention,  without  placing  me 
au  cow a/< t  with  regard  to  your  plans?  You 
did  not  imagine  that  there  was  any  corner  of 
the  civilized  earth  where  you  could  conceal 
yourself  from  that  subtle  instinct  of  your 
whereabouts  which  is  one  of  the  numerous 
evidences  of  the  sincere  and  brotherly  attach- 
ment I  entertain  towards  you.  My  own  As- 
pasia, the  step  was  silly,  not  to  say  childish. 
When  I  called  at  your  hotel  and  louud  that 
you  were  gone,  I  was  not  indignant ;  I  was 
only  annoyed  by  the  discovery  tluit  a  woman 
whom  I  respected  as  infinitely  superior  to  the 
rest  of  her  sex,  had,  in  this  one  affair,  sunk 
into  the  lowest  depth  of  feminine  short-sight- 
edness. Your  abrupt  departure  was  ungener- 
ous— I  pass  over  that;  but  it  was  also  ab- 
surd. In  the  words  of  the  great  diplomatist : 
'  It  was  worse  than  a  crime, — it  was  a  blun- 
der!' 

"  Need  I  say  that  I  traced  you  with  perfect 
ease  as  far  as  Paris?  Need  I  say  that  I 
knew  where  to  look  you  up  in  Paris?  Un- 
luckily I  looked  you  up  a  day  cr  two  too  late 
— you  had  left  for  England.  Here  I  was  at 
fault.  I  had  not  imagined  that  you  were 
likely  to  cross  the  Channel,  and,  having 
crossed  it,  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  surmise 
where  you  would  take  up  your  abode. 

"  AVhat  a  wonderful  institution  is  a  provin- 
cial newspaper!  Waiting  lor  iny  attorney 
yesterday  in  a  stuffy  ollico  in  the  Fields,  I 
took  up  a  paper  from  the  dusty  heap  of  jour 
nals  on  his  dusty  table,  and  read  half-a-dozen 
vapid  paragraphs  in  which  stale  scraps,  from 
the  London  press,  local  wife- beatings,  and 
prize  mangel-wurzel  were  arranged  in  an 
agreeable  mosaic.  No  one  but  a  mun  waiting 
for  his  lawyer  in  a  back-office  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  with  a  view  to  raising  money  on  very 
shaky  security  could  have  read  sr.ch  a  paper 
as  that.  But  your  Latude  or  your  Robinson 
Selkirk,  no,  Crusoe,  will  associate  with  rats 
or  negroes,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  time 
being  I  was  Robimoij  what's-his-m.me,  and 
the  newspaper  wab  my  man  Frid;y. 

"The  journal  in  question  was  the  Rox- 
borough  Const-native  and  C'asfkjord  Chronicle, 
and  the  paragraph  which  startled  me  from 
my  drowsiness  ran  as  follows, — I  copy  verba- 
tim from  the  notice  which  1  cut  out  of  the 
paper : 

"  '  The  Christmas  festivities  will  be  of  a 
very  quiet  nature  at  Scarsdale  Abbey,  as  the 
family  aflliction  which  shed  a  gloom  over  the 
neighborhood  some  few  years  since,  end  has 
caused  the  lengthened  absence  of  the  baronet 
and  his  daughter  from  this  country,  still  keeps 
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Sir  Jasper  Denison  secluded  from  the  society 
he  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  adorn.  Beef, 
coals,  and  flannel  have  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  liberally  distributed  amongst  the  poor 
of  Scarsdule  and  its  vicinity,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Miss  Denison. 

"  '  Mrs.  Harding  arrived  at  the  Abbey  on 
Tuesday  evening  from  the  Continent,'  &c.,  &c. 

"  So  you  see,  iny  dear  Aspaaia,  the  pro- 
fessional twaddle  of  a  provincial  newspaper 
supplies  me  the  information  of  your  where- 
abouts; and  I  seize  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pealing to  your  generosity  to  rescue  me  from 
u  very  unpleasant  dilemma." 

And  then  followed  one  of  those  appeals  for 
pecuniary  assistance  \vhich  are  always  so 
painful  in  their  sordid  details, — one  of  those 
appeals  which  are  peculiarly  horrible  when 
tliey  come  froji  a  man  to  a  woman.  There 
was  a  covert  something  in  the  tone  of  this 
man  who  wrote  to  Blanche  Harding  which 
hinted  at  a  hidden  influence  more  powerful 
than  womanly  tenderness  or  generosity.  He 
wrote  very  politely ;  but  he  wrote  like  a  man 
who  makes  a  demand  which  cannot  be  re- 
fused, and  Mrs.  Harding's  face  grew  darker  as 
she  read. 

When  she  had  finished  the  letter  she  sat 
for  a  long  time  with  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand,  thinking  deeply. 

'•  If  I  could  only  escape  from  it  all — if  I 
could  escape!"  she  muttered.  "But  to  find 
myself  penniless  1  No,  I  can  bear  any  tiling 
better  than  that." 

Sir  Jasper  Denison  had  taken  care  to  leave 
his  daughter  eutirely  in  the  dark  as  to  George 
Pauncefort's  letter  and  Mrs.  Harding' s  com- 
municatiou.  In  the  first  place,  there  would 
have  been  some  trouble  involved  in  any  ex- 
planation made  to  Marcia,  and  of  all  thing 
ihe  baronet  hated  trouble.  In  the  second 
place,  Sir  Jasper  felt  that  if  either  the  tenant 
of  the  Hermitage  or  the  dashing  widow  were 
not  quite  the  sort  of  person  he  should  have 
received  under  his  roof,  there  might  be  some 
blame  attaching  to  himself  for  having  selected 
these  acquaintances  iu  defiance  of  all  social 
laws,  which  demand  that  a  man  should  know 
whom  lie  admits  to  the  companionship  of  hi 
daughter.  .  Under  these  circumstances  the 
baronet  determined  upon  holding  his  peace, 
and  allowing  matters  to  take  their  own 
course. 

"  If  the  widow's  notions  of  a  friendly  visit 
are  unreasonable,"  he  thought,  '•  I  have  only 
to  be  capricious;  and  be  seized  all  at  once 
with  a  desire  to  spend  the  chi.ly  spring 
months  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  we  get  rid  of  her  without  e^dandra.  And 
oh,  what  a  blessing  to  avoid  that!" 

Miss  Denison  resumed  the  quiet  current  oi 
her  life — on  y  drferring  now  and  then  to  the 
pleasure  of  l.er  visitor  in  the  matter  of  a  lonj 
drive,  or  a  day's  .hopping  in  llcxborongh  o 
Cast.eford.  She  had  so  many  occupations,  s< 


many  lit.tle  cares,  so  many  duties  which,  small 
n  themselves  and  performed  as  quietly  a-  the 
movements  of  some  delicate  piece  of  clock- 
work, made  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable 
sum  of  us  fulness.  Marcia  spejit  a  good  deal 
of  time  amongst  ihe  poor  of  Scarsdale;  and 
as  Scarsdal'.-  was  a  little  village  on  the  farthest 
edge  of  that  wood  in  which  Mr.  Pauncefort's 
labitation  was  buried,  hidden  and  lonely  as 
,he  covert  of  a  stag,  her  duty  often  took  her 
along  a  pathway  winding  through  the  wood. 
On  most  of  these  occasions  Dorothy  Tursgood 
accompanied  her  mistress,  carrying  a  basket; 
silent  when  her  mistress  was  silent,  listening 
deferentially  if  Miss  Marcia  talked,  chattering 
gaily  if  Miss  Marcia  was  pleased  to  encourage 
;ier  chatter,  and  altogether  behaving  like  a 
little  maid  whom  no  amount  of  indulgence 
could  spoil.  Sometimes,  but  very,  rarely, 
Marcia  went  upon  her  charitable  errands 
alone ;  and  it  happened  very  often  in  this 
bleak  January  weather  that  the  tenant  of  the 
Hermitage  was  strolling  in  the  same  pathway, 
attended  by  a  mongrel  dog,  which  he  had 
adopted  lately  for  his  comp:-.nion.  and  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  blasts  that  howled  among  the 
leafless  trees  and  scattered  the  withered  fern 
as  if  he  had  been  some  Norseman  accustomed 
to  spend  the  winter  months  in  regions  where 
the  sun  was  never  seen. 

Meeting  thus,  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  and  Sir 
Jasper's  daughter  were  won't  to  walk  side  by 
side  in  the  chill  afternoon  sunlight,  talking  of 
almost  all  tiling?  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
with  wondering  Dorothy  in  attendance,  and 
the  mongrel  dog  trotting  meekly  at  his  mas- 
ter's heels.  How  much  two  hinliJy-educntcd 
people,  who  lead  a  very  quiet  existence,  and 
live  chiefly  amongst  the  bcoks  they  love,  have 
to  talk  abo'ut  when  they  are  sufficiently  familiar 
to  converse  without  restraint,  and  are  in  no 
way  fettered  by  the  presence  of  other  people ! 
How  many  different  worlds  open  before  them! 
what  mystic  regions  stretch  far  and  wide  be- 
yond this  common  earth,  tempting  their  ex- 
ploring feet  I  Marcia  delighted  in  those  after- 
noon walks  witli  the  grave  traveller,  who  was 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  in  whoso 
presence  her  mind  and  soul  expanded  them- 
selves as  freely  as  ihey  might  have  done  had 
she  been  indeed  his  daughter. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Pauncefort  accompanied  the 
fair  young  cMtelaine  on  her  charitable  errands ; 
and  Marcia  found  to  her  surprise  that  this 
bronzed  African  traveller,  this  bearded  recluse, 
was  almost  as  welcome  as  herself  in  laborers' 
cottages,  and  by  the  beds  of  sick  children; 
although,  as  Dorothy  very  often  repeated,  ho 
never  gave  any  tiling.  "And  yet  he  seems  so 
kind,  doesn't  he,  Miss  Marcia?  ahd  I'm  sure 
if  he  was  rich  he'd  be  generous,  and  his  not 
being  generous  must  be  his  poverty.  And  oli, 
Miss  Marcia,  no  one  that  wasn't  dreadfdly 
poor  would  \vear  that  shabby  coat!"  exclaimed 
the  little  maid,  who  thought  the  produce  of 
the  silkworm  and  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich 
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the  noblest  objects  ever  created  by  Beneficent 
Power. 

All  through  January  and  February  Mrs. 
Harding  remained  at  the  Abbey,  succeeding 
so  well  in^ainusing  Sir  Jasper  that  whenever 
she  did  make  some  little  protest  about  the 
length  of  her  visit,  and  threaten  an  earjy  de- 
parture, the  baronet  himself  invited  her  to 
remain;  always  taking  care  that  his  invita- 
tions, however  cordial,  should  be  so  worded 
as  to  defy  the  most  subtle  of  the  Buzfuz  tribe 
to  torture  them  into  the  promise  of  marriage 
by  inference. 

"  I  know  my  Pickwick,'11  thought  Sir  Jasper ; 
"  and  I  know  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  be- 
tween which  I  have  to  stoer  my  fragile  bark. 
Seylla  is  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  Charybdis 
is  witnesses.  It  was  Winkle  who  brought 
down  ruin  upon  his  excellent  friend — Winkle, 
and  that  fooiisk  poulet  about  the  chops  and 
tomato- sauce." 

Marcia  had  told  her  father  of  Mrs.  Harding's 
vague  hints  affecting  George  Pauncefort's 
reputation,  and  the  baronet  had  pooh-poohed 
them,  glad  to  escape  a  subject  which  was  apt 
to  make  him  feel  rather  uncomfortable.  Truth 
will  always  seem  more  or  like  itself,  even  when 
falsehood  contrives  to  seize  the  best  position, 
and  place  poor  Truth  at  a  disadvantage ;  and 
Sir  Jasper,  in  despite  of  the  widow's  plausi- 
bility, was  rather  inclined  to  attach  some  cred- 
it to  his  tenant's  earnest  letter.  He  had  an- 
swered that  letter  after  his  own  fashion — for 
he  was  too  well-bred  to  leave  it  unanswered, 
— evading  any  definite  reply,  and  shuffling 
away  from  the  subject  with  polite  lamentations 
about  Mr.  P;runcefort's  departure. 

And  did  Marcia  believe  Mrs.  Harding's  in- 
sinuations against  the  man  whom  she  met  so 
often,  and  whose  society  was  so  very  pleasant 
to  her  ?  No ;  human  nature  is  not  given  to 
belief  in  the  person  it  does  not  like,  when  that 
person  belies  the  friend  it  does  like.  Marcia 
had  very  little  confidence  in  the  widow's  truth; 
and  she  had  an  instinctive  trust  hi  the  man 
whom  the  widow  slandered.  Every  time  she 
met  him;  every  time  she  heard  his  voice,  or 
looked  in  his  face,  or  saw  him  sitting  amongst 
the  sordid  squalor  of  some  laborer's  cottage, 
listening  gravely  to  a  woman's  story  of  her 
woes  and  wants  ;  every  time  that  she  saw  the 
dark  eyes  soften  as  they  fixed  themselves 
upon  some  peasant's  child,  that  confidence  in 
George  Pauncefort's  truth  and  honesty  grew 
strosger.  She  told  her  father  sometimes  of 
those  chance  meetings  with  his  tenant,  and' 
the  baronet  uttered  no  word  of  objection  to 
the  continuance  of  that  intimacy  which  had 
begun  during  Mr.  Pauncefort's  autumn  visit 
to  the  Abbey. 

'•  I  will  have  an  explanation  with  Paunce- 
fort  as  soon  as  I  get  rid  of  the  widow,"  he 
thought,  '•  and  ascertain  who  and  what  the 
man  is.  In  the  mean  time,  I  know  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and,  if  need  were,  I  could  rely  on 
Marcia's  good  sense  against  a  legion  of 


beardod  travellers.  If  the  man  is  any  thing 
that  he  ought  not  to  be,  she  will  be  the  first 
to  find  him  out ;  for  her  instincts  are  keener 
than  mine,  and  she  has  not  my  habitual  lazi- 
ness to  contend  against." 

With  this  amiable  sophistry,  Sir  Jasper 
Denison  left  his  daughter  to  take  care  of  her- 
self, while  he  lounged  away  his  days  in  the 
retirement  of  his  library,  and  allowed  his 
evenings  to  be  beguiled  by  the  fascinating 
widow.  To  poor  Marcia  those  evenings  were 
very  long  and  tiresome,  and  she  was  very 
glad  when  her  father's  favorite  ecarie  suffered 
her  to  absorb  herself  in  a  book.  Little  by 
little  the  brightest  time  in  her  life  grew  to  be 
those  hours  hi  which  she  walked  with  George 
Pauncefort  in  Scarsdale  Wood ;  and  when  her 
home  seemed  dreariest,  her  existence  most 
barren,  she  found  herself  looking  forward  to 
the  next  accidental  meeting  with  her  father's 
tenant  as  a  bright  oasis,  the  very  contempla- 
tion of  which  rendered  the  surrounding  desert 
endurable. 

One  day,  sitting  before  the  glass  in  her 
dressing-room,  with  pretty  Dorothy  busily  em- 
ployed in  brushing  her  mistress's  dark  brown 
hair,  Marcia's  thoughts  wandered,  as  they  were 
very  apt  to  wander  in  the  dreary  emptiness 
of  her  life,  to  that  genial  companionship  which 
she  had  learnt  to  delight  in. 

"If  I  had  only  had  such  a  man  for  my 
father,"  she  thought,  "  how  happy  I  might 
have  been !" 

And  then  all  at  once  a  crimson  Hush  spread 
itself  over  Marcia  Denison's  pale  face  as  she 
remembered  that  there  was  one  other  rela- 
tionship, dearer  and  nearer  even  than  the  tie 
which  binds  a  father  to  the  child  of  his  love, 
which  George  Pauncefort  might  bear  to 
her. 

"  And  I  am  so  rich,"  she  thought,  "  and  so 
lonely,  while  he  is  poor  and  friendless. 
Would  it  be  very  strange  if  such  a  thing  were 
to  come  to  pass  ?" 

But  after  a  pause  she  thought  regretfully — 

"Oh,  why  does  he  not  trust  me?  Why 
does  he  not  tell  me  the  story  of  his  past  life — 
the  secret  of  it,  if  there  is  secret  ?" 


CHAPTER   XV. 
DOROTHY'S  ENGAGEMENT. 

T^HE  arbitrary  baker  who  dealt  out  his  cus- 
±  tomers'  dinners  like  a  pack  of  cards  at  a 
given  hour,  and  thereby  obliged  Mr.  Dobb  to 
dine  at  one  o'clock  on  a  Sunday,  exercised  no 
influence  upon  that  gentleman's  domestic  ar- 
rangements for  the  rest  of  the  duy ;  and  on 
almost  every  Sunday  evening  throughout  the 
year,  the  brewer's  clerk  was  wont  to  entertain 
his  friends  in  a  manner  which  was  as  eco- 
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nomical  as  it  was  primitive.  No  troublesome 
preparations,  to  be  achieved  with  .1  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  by  Mrs.  Dobb,  were  in- 
volved in  Henry  Adolphus's  "Sundays;"  no 
bewildering  arithmetical  calculation  of  spoons 
and  forks,  dessert-knives  and  carvers,  finger- 
glasses  anjl  salt-cellars,  had  to  be  gone  through 
by  chat  lady.  No  occasional  butler,  proprietor 
of  a  neighboring  milk- walk,  had  to  be  con- 
sulted as  to  liis  engagements  before  the 
guests  could  be  bidden.  Thp  "at  home"  of 
an  early  settler  in  the  Australian  bush  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  unceremonious  than 
Mr.  Dobb's  mode  of  entertaining  his  friends. 

At  an  uncertain  hour  after  the  clearing 
away  of  the  tea-things,  the  clerk's  little  circle 
began  16  assemble.  It  was  always  the  same 
circle,  and  it  always  gathered  in  the  same 
manner;  and  what  it  did  on  one  Sunday,  it 
did  on  almost  every  Sunday  through  the  year. 
As  the  winter  dusk  deepened  into  darkness, 
as  the  summer  sunset  darkened  into  dusk, 
Mr.  Dobb's  masculine  acquainteuce  dropped 
in  at  Amanda  Villas,  and  settled  themselves 
for  a  pleasant  evening.  In  the  clerk's  circle 
there  was  a  good  deal  understood  by  the 
phrase  "  dropping-in."  It  meant  that  custom 
was  looser  in  its  regulations  than  the  Duke 
de  Bassano  would  quite  approve  of  in  the 
guests  he  invites  to  his  imperial  master's 
mansion.  It  meant  that  colored  waistcoats 
and  flaming  neckties  were  admissible ;  it 
meant  unlimited  indulgence  from  Mrs.  Dobb 
in  the  matter  of  smoking.  It  even  went  so 
far  as  to  mean  the  toleratiod  of  shirt-sleeves 
in  very  warm  weather ;  and  it  meant  a  finan- 
cial system  with  regard  to  refreshment  and 
tobacco,  which  Mr.  Dobb  alluded  to  briefly 
as  "  Yorkshire,"  but  which  has  been  made 
familiar  to  us  in  that  .Scottish  drinking-song 
called  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  wherein  the  noblest 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  seems  to  be  embodied 
in  the  rule  that  every  man  should  pay  his 
own  score. 

The  refreshment  which  Mr.  Dobb's  visitors 
affected  was  half-and-half.  When  the  four 
or  five  droppers-in  who  constituted  the  clerk's 
circle  had  assembled,  the  maid-of-all-work 
was  dispatched  to  the  nearest  tavern  for  a 
gallon  of  half-and-half,  and  to  the  nearest 
tobaconist's  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bird's- 
eye.  Mr.  Dobb,  as  a  brewer's  clerk  and  a 
family  man,  had  a  cask  of  XX  from  the  brew- 
ery for  his  household  consumption;  but  Mr. 
Dobb,  in  the  character  of  Amphitryon,  pre- 
ferred the  half-and-half  procured  for  ready 
money  from  the  tavern;  for  the  "  Yorkshire" 
system  would  have  been  clumsy  in  its  appli- 
cation to  beer  supplied  from  the  enter tainer's 
private  cellar,  and  might  have  entailed  long 
credits  and  eveu  bad  debts.  When  the 
domestic  returned  from  her  mission,  the  'can 
of  half-and-half  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
Mr.  Dobb's  round-table,  with  an  array  of 
blown-glass  tumblers  ranged  at  its  base ;  the  [ 
bird's-eye  circulated  amongst  the  guests  in  a  ! 


jam-pot ;  and  the  evening's  entertainment 
commenced.  The  evening's  entertainment 
appeared  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  consumption 
of  the  beer  and  bird's-eye.  Sometimes  the 
maid-of-all-work  was  dispatched  for  a  second 
gallon ;  very  frequently  she  had  to  fetch  fresh 
supplies  of  tobacco ;  although  every  ono  of 
Mr.  Dobb's  visitors  carried  in  his  waisteoat- 
pocket  a  fragment  of  a .  black-looking  com- 
pound, which  he  chopped  or  scraped  solemnly 
at  intervals  to  mingle  with  his  bird's-eye,  and 
which  he  called  Cavendish.  The  capacity 
which  Mr.  Dobb  and  his  friends  displayed  for 
the  consumption  of  beer  was  something 
startling.  They  were  not  particularly  thirsty ; 
and  the  half-and-half,  always  growing  gra- 
dually flatter  as  the  evening  waned,  was  by 
no  means  particularly  nice;  but  the  visitors 
imbibed  glass  after  glass  of  the  beverugo 
with  as  solemn  a  relish  as  if  the  muddy- 
brown  mixture  in  their  tumblers  had  been  the 
rarest  vintage  of  the  Rhine.  With  beer  and 
tobacco,  Mr.  Dobb's  acquaintance  seemed  to 
find  a  perennial  charm  in  his  society.  Without 
beer  and  tobacco  they  could  not  endure  him 
for  a  moment;  for  it  happened  sometimes 
that  the  guests,  unmindful  of  the  hour, 
aUowed  the  public-house  to  close  before  they 
had  renewed ^their  supplies ;  andlrt,  suddenly, 
when  the  evening  was  at  its  height,  the  tin 
bottom  of  the  cau  revealed  itself  glimmering 
through  a  swiftly-ebbing  tide  of  half-and- 
half,  and  the  revellers  were  fain  to  part  sad 
and  despondent.  To  have  continued  their 
conversation,  to  have  sung  another  song  or 
listened  to  another  recitation,  or  to  have 
lingered  together  in  friendly  intercourse  for 
another  half-hour  without  beer,  would  have 
been  an  impossibility ;  and  the  guests  de- 
parted, determining  to  keep  a  sharper  look- 
out upon  the  can  and  the  liour  next  time. 
Sometimes  when  Mr.  Dobb  was  in  an  expan- 
sive humor,  he  would  ask  his  friends  to 
partake  of  the  cold  baked  meats  remaining 
from  his  family- table,  unlimited  pickles  of  a 
very  vinegary  character,  and  a  stale  half- 
quartern  ;  but  Chis  did  not  happen  very  often  ; 
for  the  boldest  masculine  spirit  will  quail 
before  the  settled  blackness  on  a  female 
visage,  when  Monday's  dinner  disappears 
before  the  ravages  of  unconscious  Sunday 
visitors. 

Little  Dorothy  Tursgoofl,  spending  a  Sab- 
bath holiday  very  often  with  her  cousin  Selina, 
had  frequently  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  joining 
in  the  Sunday-evening  festivities.  Country 
consins  are  convenient  people  to  know ;  and 
Selina  Dobb  found  her  civilities  to  Dorothy 
very  adventageously  requited  by  an  occasional 
basket  from  the  home-farm;  and  then  Seliua 
liked  to  hear  all  about  Miss  Marcia,  and  what 
she  did,  and  what  she  wore,  and  what  her 
bonnets  cost;  and  what  <  the  parlor-dinners 
were  like  at  the  Abbey;  and  whether  Sir 
Jasper  was  going  to  leave  off  living  like  a 
hermit;  and  so  on.  Dorothy  was  always 
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welcome  whenever  her  indulgent  mistress 
was  pleased  to  give  her  a  Sunday's  holiday; 
it  being  understood  that  she  was  to  be  seen 
safely-  back  to  the  Abbey  by  the  Dobbs,  or 
fetched  by  her  father,  and  that  she  was  to  re- 
turn at  a  certain  hour. 

Until  very  lately,  Dorothy  had  been  quite 
resigned  to  leaving  the  festive  circle  at  rather 
an  early  period.  The  atmosphere  created  by 
BO  many  clay  pipes  was  rather  trying,  and 
Dorothy  found  very  little  amusement  in  the 
society  of  half-a-dozen  solemn'  young  men.  or 
in  the  stereotyped  witticism  of  Henry  Adol- 
phus.  But  latterly  Dorothy  had  found  the 
tobacco-laden  atmosphere  of  the  crowded 
little  parlor  as  delightful  as  the  perfumed  air 
of  an  earthly  paradise.  Latterly  Dorothy  had 
found  even  Mr.  Dobb's  jokes  amusing;  or  she 
had  at  any  rate  found  it  amusing  to  listen  to 
some  one  else,  whose  subdued  accents  were 
not  heard  by  the  general  company  during 
the  laughter  that  followed  the  clerk's  sallies. 
Of  late  Mr.  Gervoise  Catheron,  the  sub-lieu- 
tenant of  marines,  had  been  an  occasional 
dropper-iii  at  Amanda  Villas;  and  by  an  odd 
coincidence,  his  occasional  droppings-in  always 
happened  to  occur  upon  the  evenings  which 
Dorothy  spent  with  her  cousin. 

He  cat  no  on  those  evenings  because  he 
knew  that  she  was  there.  He  watched  her 
as  she  left  the  chapel,  and  found  out  all  about 
it.  He  told  her  so;  and  he  told  her  that  he 
loved  her  very  dearly,  and  that  no  other  wo- 
man should  be  his  wife.  He  was  only  wait- 
ing to  turn  round,  ho  said,  and  to  get  out  of 
this  beastly  corps,  and  get  something  to  live 
upon,  and  then  he  would  ask  her  to  marry 
him  immediately:  and  he  did  not  care  a — 
something  very  wicked,  at  which  Dorothy 
gave  a  pretty  little  scream,  and  put  her  dump- 
ling hand  over  his  mouth — what  his  family  or 
his  friends  might  choose  to  say  about  any  in- 
equality of  rank  between  the  Catherons  and 
Tursgoods. 

"  Wliat  the  deuce  is  the  good  of  your  old 
family,  that  they  should  make  such  a  howling 
about  it?"  demanded  Mr.  Catheron  peevishly. 
"  Will  your  old  family  keep  you  ?  If  it  would, 
I'd  say  something  to  it.  Will  your  old  family 
pay  your  debts  ?  not  a  bit  of  it.  I've  heard 
my  father  say  that  in  his  time  the  King's 
Bench  was  peopled  with  old  families:  and 
the  more  certain  it'was  that  a  man's  ancestors 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
more  likely  the  man  himself  was  to  die  in  the 
Rules.  Our  family  can  trace  itself  back  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  a  pre- 
cious deal  of  good  we  get  out  of  him,  when 
we've  bothered  our  brains  to  work  ourselves 
back  to  him.  If  we  could  fasten  the  other 
end  of  our  family  on  to  a  rich  cotton-spinner 
or  a  wealthy  iron-founder,  we  might  get  some 
recompense  for  our  trouble ;  but  if  I  wanted 
to  do  a  little  bit  of  stiff  to-morrow,  and 'Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  could  come  out  of  his 
grave  to  put  his  naine  to  it,  his  stupid  old  sig- 


nature wouldn't  be  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  upon— even  if  he  could  write,  which 
I  haven't  the  faintest  doubt  he  couldn't,  since 
the  other  fellow.  William  the  wliat's-his-name, 
never  got  beyond  Bill  Stokes  his  mark.  So 
when  I  marry,  Dorothy,  I  shall  please  myself; 
and  Edward  the  Conqueror  may  be — " 

The  dumpling  hand  went  up  to*  arrest  the 
utterance  of  another  wicke  1  word,  and  then  • 
Dorothy  trotted  along  beside  her  lover  proud 
and  happy.  He  acted  as  Mr.  Dobb's  proxy 
sometimes,  and'escorted  her  to  the  gates  oif 
Scarsdale  Park;  for  Selina  had  been  taken 
into  Dorothy's  confidence,  and  knew  that  her 
cousin  and  the  sub-litutenant  were  engaged. 
She  had  even  heard  as  much  from  the  lips  of 
that  gentleman  himself,  who  declared  his  in- 
tentions to  be  strictly  honorable,  but  who 
begged  that  they  might  not  be  revealed  to 
Mr.  Dobb,  who  was  a  "talking  fellow  and 
would  be  likely  to  go  blabbing  the  business  ail 
over  Castleford,"  Mr.  Catheron  said. 

So  Dorothy  was  engaged.  The  lieutenant's 
declaration  had  come  very  soon,  and  yet  she 
did  not  think  that  it  had  come  abruptly ;  for 
a  new  existence  seemed  to  have  dawned  for 
her  since  the  day  when  she  had  first  seen  him 
looking  at  her  in  the  humble  little  chapel; 
and  now  wlien  she  tried  to  remember  what 
her  life  had  been  like  without  him,  she  lost 
herself  in  the  effort  to  recall  that  bygone  time, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  have  had  no 
existence  at  all  before  that  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day.  All  that  had  gone  before  was  so 
dim  and  faded,  that  she  could  not  seize  the 
memory  of  a  single  hour  out  of  all  her  life, 
until  the  bright  moment  in  which  her  heart 
first  fluttered  with  so  sweet  an  emotion  that 
she  had  never  even  tried  to  still  its  altered 
beating,  or  to  coax  it  back  to  the  old  jog-trot 
pace. 

And  yet  Mr.  Cathoron  was  as  commonplace 
a  lover  as  ever  said  commonplace  things  in  a 
commonplace  way.  But  then  he  was  Doro- 
thy's first  lover,  and  he  had  all  the  benefit  of 
that  wondrous  glamor  which  belongs  to  new 
emotions  kindled  in  a  fresh  young  heart.  His 
compliments  might  be  dull  and  hackneyed; 
but  they  were  the  first  that  had  ever  brought 
the  warm  blushes  to  Dorothy's  cheeks.  From 
him  she  heard  for  the  first  time  that  hazel 
eyes  and  rosy  lips  are  agreeable  objects,  for 
the  love  of  which  Edward  the  Confessor  him- 
self might  be  cast  to  the  winds.  It  was  he 
who  informed  her  that  she  had  dimples,  and 
that  dimples  were  nice  things  to  have.  He 
might  be  commonplace;  but  then  he  did  not 
present  himself  before  Dorothy  in  his  own 
person.  It  was  not  the  dissolute,  shiftless, 
penniless  sub-lieutenant  of  marines  whom 
the  bailiff's  daughter  met  in  that  smoky  par- 
lor: it  was  Love, — the  ever  young  and  ever 
beautiful;  the  radiant  divinity,  beneath  whose 
influence  Titania  can  see  perfection  in  the  ass's 
head  of  a  village  joiner;  whose  breath  ex- 
hales from  the  lips  of  Pyramus  whispering 
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through  the  chink  in  the  wall,  and  transforms 
the  boy's  most  vulgar  words  into  the  murmurs 
of  a  demigod.  It  was  the  same  divinity  who 
visited  Dido  in  the  guise  of  J3neas,  and  shone 
upon  Telemachus  out  of  the  bewildering  eyes 
of  Calypso.  Wha)?  matters  the  disguise  in 
which  the  god  chooses  to  veil  his  divinity? 
Change  as  he  may,  his  power  is  still  the  same, 
and  is  still  no  part  of  the -shape  he  bears ;  but 
his  own,  and  his  own  only.  Louise  la  Val- 
liere  may  limp,  but  Love  is  not  lame.  The 
shrinking  violet  may  be  marked  with  the 
small-pox,  but  Eros  is  affected  by  no  mortal 
malady.  It  is  only  when  the  Protean  divinity 
changes  his  disguise,  and  skips  into  the  earth- 
ly semblance  of  Athenee  de  Montespan,  or 
frolics  in  the  scarlet  ribbon-bound  locks  of  De 
Fontanges,  that  the  king  discovers  how  his 
poor  penitent  Louise  was  no  such  dazzling 
beauty  ;  and  then  the  celestial  boy,  half-imp, 
half-angel,  enshrines  himself  in  the  portly 
figure  of  a  comely  middle-aged  widow,  and, 
tired  of  so  many  transformations,  the  divine 
spirit  is  content  to  hold  his  new  shape,  and 
prim  De  Maintenon's  eyes  shine  on  her  bene- 
factor with  a  flame  that  is  as  steady  as  it  is 
feeble.  Surely  sometimes,  when  he  groaned 
over  his  troubles  in  the  agreeable  society  of 
his  second  wife,  the  mighty  Bourbon's  fancies 
must  have  wandered  back  to  the  old,  old  days 
when  Cupid  bore  the  shape  of  Mazarin's 
beautiful  niece,  and  the  alias  of  Love  was 
Mancini. 

Dorothy  had  met  the  god  in  a  shabby  uni- 
form and  doubtful  varnished  boots-;  but  the 
aureole  of  his  divinity  encircles  his  head,  let 
him  appear  under  what  shape  he  will.  If 
anybody  had  told  the  bailififs  daughter  that 
the  Apollo  was  better-looking  than  Gervoise 
Catheron,  that  De  Lauzun  was  more  elegant, 
or  De  Grammont  better  bred,  or  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  better  informed,  she  would  only  have 
shrugged  her  pretty  little  shoulders  in  inef- 
fable contempt  for  that  person's  bad  taste. 
She  was  engaged  ;  and  to  a  gentleman.  Her 
little  head  swam  with  the  intoxication  of  this 
last  idea.  Tes ;  Edward  the  Confessor  had 
more  to  do  with  it  than  Mr.  Catheron  was 
aware  of.  He  was  a  gentleman,  of  an  old 
family.  Dorothy  had  heard  enough  of  old 
families,  and  quarterings,  and  intermarriages, 
and  pedigrees  that  could  be  traced  back  to 
the  dark  ages  before  the  Conquest.  She  had 
heard  all  this  sort  of  thing  discussed  gravely 
by  Mrs.  Browning,  the  housekeeper  at  the 
Abbey ;  and  the  foolish  little  heart  swelled  to 
bursting  as  she  thought  how  delicious  it 
would  be  to  change  the  odious  name  of  Turs- 
good,  shared  with  cousins  who  were  black- 
smith's apprentices  and  uncles  who  couldn't 
write,  fcr  the  high-sounding  appellation  of 
Catheron. 

That  her  lover  was  a  poverty-stricken 
scamp  who  borrowed  half-sovereigns  of  Mr. 
Dohb,  and  had  to  be  reminded  of  their  loan 


made  no  impression  whatever  upon  Dorothy's 
mind.  Charles  Stuart  hiding  for  hours  at  a 
stretch  in  the  branches  of  an  oak  ;  or  scudding 
across  country  disguised  as  an  agricultural 
laborer  ;  or  crossing  the  Channel  in  Captain 
Tattersall's  boat,  could  scarcely  have  been 
the  most  heroic  object,  looked  upon  by  unin- 
itiated eyes ;  but  he  was  King  Charles  the 
Second,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  never- 
theless, and  the  divinity  which  hedges  even 
kings  that  are  down  in  the  world  encircled 
him  still.  So  Gervoise  Catheron,  borrowing 
half-sovereigns  and  wearing  doubtful  boots, 
was  only  a  prince  under  a  cloud,  and*bore  the 
stamp  of  his  Saxon  descent  inscribed  in  unmis- 
takable characters  upon  his  noble  brow;  at 
least  so  Dorothy  thought ;  and  Dorothy  and  his 
creditors  were  about  ftie  only  people  who  did 
think  of  Gervoise  Catheron.  The  lieuten- 
ant's physiognomy  was  rather  of  the  Celtic 
than  the  Germanic  type :  and  his  dark  eyes 
and  hair  indicated  the  introduction  of  south- 
ern blood  m  the  line  of  his  Saxon  progeni- 
tors ;  but  a  complexion  cannot  be  expected  to 
last  for  the  best  part  of  a  thousand  years ; 
and  Dorothy  concluded  any  little  mental  ar- 
gument she  held  about  her  lover's  personal 
appearance  by  declaring  to  herself  that  what- 
ever Edward  the  Confessor  might  have  been 
like,  Gervoise  Catheron  was  a  great  deal 
handsomer  than  any  old  Saxon  monarch  who 
ever  lived  upon  this  earth. 

She  would  like  to  have  told  her  generous 
mistress  of  her  engagement ;  but  the  lieuten- 
ant forbade  any  such  revelation. 

''There's  a  person  staying  at  the  Abbey 
who  knows  me,"  Gervoise  said;  "and  if  it 
were  to  get  to  her  ears,  there'dbe  the  deuce  to 
pay ;  though  why  there  should,  or  why  I 
should  consider  her  in  the  business,  when  I 
never  get  anything  out  of  her,  I  don't  know," . 
concluded  the  lieutenant,  who  never  was  in 
one  mind  about  the  smallest  thing  for  two 
minute s  together,  and  whose  conversation  was 
positively  bespattered  with  daresays  and 
perhapses,  and  every  phrase  in  the  vocabulary 
indicative  of  indecision.  "However,  you'd 
better  not  tell  her,"  concluded  Mr.  Catheron, 
"  because,  you  see,  you  can  do  that  at  any 
time ;  and  as  I  am  so  deuced  hard-up,  it  is'ut 
likely  we  can  be  married  yet  awhile.  But 
however  dark  I  may  want  things  kept  just 
now,  dear — though  why  they  should  be  kept 
dark,  I  don't  know — and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is 
better;  anyhow,  I  mean  to  act  fair  and  over- 
board with  you,  Polly.  I  call  you  Dolly  after 
Dolly  Varden,  you  know, — an  innkeeper's 
daughter,  wasn't  she  ?  and  in  love  with  a 
blacksmith's  son  ?  I  remember  all  about  it. 
Yes,  dear,  I'm  not  a  particularly  good  fellow ; 
but  I'll  be  good  and  true  to  you,  so  help 
me — " 

This  was  quite  an  invitation  to  the  plump 
little  hand,  which  flew  up  to  his  lips  like  a  fat 
little  bird,  and  was  kissed  slyly  before  it  went 


before  he  returned  them,  was  a  fact  that  I  down  again,     buch  conversations  as  tl; is  were 
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carried  on  in  furtive  whispers  during  Mr. 
Dobb's  Sunday-evening  assemblies ;  .and  the 
lovers  enjoyed  each  other's  society  in  a  corner 
of  the  little  parlor,  and  were  almost  as  much 
isolated  in  the  magic  world  of  their  own  cre- 
ation as  if  the  facetious  clerk's  imitations  of 
Charles- Kean  and  Paul  Bedford  had  been  the 
rustling  of  forest-leaves  murmuring  softly  in 
the  depths  of  some  impenetrable  sylvan  glade. 

Mr.  Dobb  was  a  great  deal  too  much  inter- 
ested in  himself  to  be  acutely  conscious 
of  other  people's  proceedings,  and  Selina 
favored  the  lovers.  She  might  perhaps  be  a 
little  inclined  to  envy  Dorothy  her  aristocratic 
conquest;  but  then  the  aristocrat  was  poor, 
and  there  seemed  little  chance  of  a  six-roomed 
villa  and  a  maid-of-ail-work  for  the  young 
couple  yet  awhile.  Mrs.  Dobb  preached 
prudence;  but  she  was  rather  gratified  by  the 
patrician  flower  which  G«rvoise  Catheron's 
presence  imparted  to  her  husband's  recep- 
tions; and  she  was  inclined  to  forgive  Doro- 
thy for  being  pretty ;  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  the  bailiff's  daughter  was 
rather  nice-looking ;  "  though  to  my  taste  a 
pale  complexion  and  regular  features  are  much 
more  interesting,"  said  Mrs.  Dobb,  who  had 
a  thin  face,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
carved  out  of  yellow  soap  with  a  penknife, 
like  those  wonderful  figures  which  the  French, 
painter  Prudhon  modelled  in  his  inspired  boy- 
hood. 

Dorothy  was  happy.  Marcia  Denison, 
hearing  her  little  favorite's  tripping  foot,  and 
watching  the  varying  sunshine  in  her  fresh 
young  face,  thought  balf-wonderingly  what  a 
beautiful  thing  youth  was  when  ft  could  be  so 
bright,  even  without  love.  Sometimes,  when 
the  evidence  of  the  girl's  happiness  broke  out 
in  some  little  burst  of  girlish  gaiety,  Miss 
Denison's  thoughts  shaped  themselves  into 
the  words  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  she 
would  fain  have  asked  her  little  maid  the 
poet's  question : 
"  Ninon,  Ninonf  que  fais-tti  de  la  vie  ? 

Comntent  vl»-ta,  tot  qai  n'as  pas  d'amonr  ?" 
Sometimes  she  talked  to  Dorothy  of  her 
fathers  house  and  her  blacksmith  cousins, 
half  thinking  that  there  must  be  some  rustic 
lover  lurking  in  the  background,  and  that  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  would  win  the 
secret  from  the  petted  little  protegee.  But 
the  bailiff 's  daughter  spoke  of  her  cousins  and 
her  home-acquaintance  with  a  careless  free- 
dom that  was  quite  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  any  thing  like  a  tender  secret  in 
that  direction;  and  Marcia  knew  nothing  of 
Mr.  Dobb's  evening-parties,  for  'Dorothy  had 
shrunk  from  telling  her  mistress  of  those 
beer-drinking  assemblies  which  must  have 
seemed  such  vulgar  orgies  to  Sir  Jasper's 
daughter.  So  Marcia  was  fain  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  brightness  of  youth,  and  youth 
only,  that  beamed  in  Dorothy's  face. 

It  is  only  when  one  feels  youth  gliding 


away  that  it  seems  a  sad  thing  not  to 
be  loved,"  thought  Marcia ;  who,  with  her 
twenty-fourth  birthday  stealing  towards  her, 
felt  herself  terribly  old.  She  looked  at 
herself  sometimes  in  the  glass.  No,  there 
were  no  wrinkles  in  the  pale,  still  face ;  the 
dark  gray  eyes  were  clear  and  luminous ; 
but  oh,  what  a  cold  light  it  seemed  that 
sparkled  In  them,  when  compared  with  the 
sunshine  for  ever  playing  in  Dorothy's  hazel 
orbs  I  "What  a  look  of  settled  sadness  was 
spread  like  a  dusky  veil  over  the  face  that 
Marcia  beheld  when  she  turned  from  the  con- 
templation of  her  joyous  little  maid  to  the 
contemplation  of  herself!  "Is  it  any  wonder 
there  is  a  difference  between  us  ?"  she  thought  ; 
"  her  father  loves  her,  and  she  has  brothers 
and  sisters  and  cousins ;  while  I  am  quite 
alone.  I  can  see  a  picture  of  my  father  some- 
times as  he  would  look  at  me  if  I  were  dead. 
'Poor  Marcia,  poor  girl,'  he  would  say;  'and 
one  finishes  by  being  like  that  I — very  sad, 
very  unpleasant ;'  and  then  he  would  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  stroll  away,  muttering  some 
quotation  from  Voltaire  or  Holbach  cr  Condor- 
cet.  Ah,  papa,  if  you  had  only  loved  me,  I  think 
I  could  have  won  you. away  from  Voltaire!" 
She  clasped  her  hands  involuntarily,  and 
sudden  tears  sprang  up  to -her  eyes,  for  the 
random  thought  brought  before  her  such  a 
vivid  vision  of  what  might  have  been — a 
father  lured  away  from  the  dry  logic-chopping 
of  the  Encyclopedists  to  listen  to  the  sim- 
plest words  that  ever  clothed  sublime  thoughts 
in  common  language. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    WIDOW   TEARS    HERSELF    AWAT. 

MARCIA  DENISON  had  never  felt  more 
completely  alone  than  she  did  during  the 
winter  months  in  which  the  lively  widow 
condescended  to  waste  her  splendor  on  the 
desert  air  of  Scarsdale  Abbey.  "Whatever 
fragile  ties  of  companionship  there  had  been 
between  herself  and  her  father  had  made 
themselves  air  and  vanished  before  the  advent 
of  Sir  Jasper's  brillhnt  visitor.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing could  play  ecarte  infinitely  better  than 
Marcia;  so  the  baronet  and  his  daughter  no 
longer  spent  a  nightly  hour  at  the  tiny  card- 
table,  by  the  specially  luxurious  chair  which 
was  reserved  in  each  apartment  for  the  master 
of  the  Abbe}'.  Marcia's  dreamy  little  songs 
had  been  wont  to  soothe  her  father  to  hia 
placid  evening  slumber;  for  there  was  no 
tune  of  day  or  evening  which  the  baronet  did 
not  think  profitably  employed  in  a  luxurious 
nap.  But  he  no  longer  cared  to  hear  "  Break, 
break,  break,"  or  ''Soft  and  low,"  or  that 
tenderest  and  sweetest  song  that  was  ever 
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Composed  by  earthly  poet,  that  plaintive  ballad 
of  I<pi!gfell  >w's,  in  whose  mournful  music  we 
hear  the  ripple  of  the  quiet  tide  as  >it  creeps 
in'and  out  among  the  wooden  .piles,  and  tho 
solemn  booming  of  the  church- bell  chirfring . 
midnight.  JSir  Jasper  had  rattier  liked  these 
pensive  ballads  when  he  and  Marcia  had 
dawdled  through  the  Img  winter  evenings  in 
u  pleasant  idleness  that  afforded  so  much 
leisure  for  thought. 

"  That  sqng  of  Longfellow's' always  makes 
me  cry,"  said  the  baronet.  "  I  don't  know 
••why  we  should  be  lachrymose  because  some 
fellow  stood  on  a  bridge  at  midnight  when 
the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour.  I've  done 
the  same  myself  on  Westminster  Bridge  after 
u  debate,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing my  native  county;  biit  I  wasn't  senti- 
mental. Westminster  Abbey  was  close  at 
hand ;  but  the  divine  ajftfttws  must  have  been 
a  long  way  off.  for  I  was.  not  inspired.  We 
are  a  commercial  people,  Marcip,  and  I  don't 
suppose  we  shall  ever  have  another  Shaks- 
pearp.  Not  that  I  regret  the  fact ;  for,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fuss  we  make  about 
ow,.  and  the  way  in  which  we  come  to  grief 
and  Insult  onfe  another  every  time  we  attempt 
to  pay  him  any  post-mortum  civility,  from  the 
days  of  Garrick  and  Poote  downwards,  I 
should  imagine  that  existence  which  would 
be  unendurable  if  we  had  tivo.  Fortunately, 
it  is  not  likely :  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
are  against  another  Williams.  Your  Shaks- 
peare  must  begin  by  holding  horses  at  the 
doors  of  a  theatre;  and  as,people  don't  gen- 
erally go  to  the  play  on  horseback  nowadays, 
I  can't  see  ho'.v  he  could  get  over  that.  The 
next  best  thing  for*  Mitr  would.be  to  burst 
from  amongst  the  watermen  who  bawl  for 
your  carriage,  and  get  in  your  way  when  you 
are  stepping  into  it;  but  unless  stupidity 
in  the  commonest  matters  is  the  sign  of  a 
lofty  genius,  I  can't  say  I've  ever  met  with  an 
incipient  bard  amongst  those  gentlemen.  No, 
my  dear  Mafcia,  we  ;JV  manufacturing  people. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  poetry  went 
out  when  tall  chimneys  came  in.  How  can 
Westminster  A,bbey  inspire  a  m.m  nowadays  ? 
lie  surveys  it  witli  a  shiver  of  horror  at  the 
idea  of  being  buried  in  the  neigborhood  of  so 
much  soap-boiling.  And  yet  poetry  is  a  very 
nice  tiling.  That  man  Longfdlow  twists  a 
few  simple  words  about  a  meditative  dawdler 
and  a  bridge,  and  the  moon  and  the  water, 
and  a  church-dock,  into. the  simplest  rhyme; 
and  lo !  the  hardest  wretvh  who  ever  read 
mathematics  c.rm;>t  hear  it  sung  without  a 
choking  sensation  in  his  throat  and  a  mist 
before  his  eyes.  Arrange  the  words  any 
other  way,  and  they  are  dull  and  meaning'ess; 
alter  a  syllable,  and  the  magical  mu<ic  is 
broken  into  discord.  So  the  notes  that  make 
'  Hope  told  a  nattering  tale,'  or  '  The  last 
rose  of  summer,'  would  make  a  comic  Ethio- 
pian melody,  if  you  twisted  them  another 
way;  and  it  is,  after  all,  the  arrangement 
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that  makes  the  genius.  One  man  finds  some 
celery-plants  that  have  outgrown  their  basket, 
and  we  have  the  crowning  glory  of  Corinthir.u 
architecture ;  another  man  look&»up  and  sees 
the  overarching  branches  in  a  forest-avenue, 
and  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  are  beautified 
by  Gothic-  temples.  And  you  and  I  will  sit 
still  and  enjoy  ourselves,  my  dear,  happily 
conscious  that  every  day  a  hundred  aching 
brains  are  racking  themselves  to  find  out 
something  for  our  advantage — from  the  amia- 
ble philanthropist  who  devotes  his  attention 
to  our  kitch'en.-stoves,  to  the  monomaniac 
who  tries  to  find  us  the  philosopher's  stone  " 

Miss  Denison  had  been  very  well  contented 
to  spend  the  long  evenings  and  dusky  win- 
ter afternoons  in  her  father's  society.  ,  A 
pleasant  familiarity-'-respectful  on  her  side, 
cordial  on  his — had  existed  between  them. 
The  baronet,  who  had  overlooked  his  daughter 
during  her  sister's  lifetime,  resigned  himself 
to  his  destiny  now  that  he  found  himself 
thrown  upon  her  for  society.  He  treated  her 
very  much  as  he  niight  have  treated  any 
agreeable  young  lady  whom  circumstances 
rendered  an  inmate  of  his  house ;  and  Marcia 
had  been  one  of  the  most  patient  companions 
who  ever  made  a  lonely  man's  home  delight- 
ful. She  had  been  his  antagonist  at  ccarte, 
and  had  sung  her  pensive  ballads,  and  played 
her  dreamy  nocturnes  and  classic  sonatas,  her 
sleepy  murmurings  of  summer  seas,  whisper- 
ing in  minor  arpeggios,  her  Hcklipg  rivulets 
and  fountains,  her  damns'  and  twilights  and 
monastic  bells,  and  all  the  sentimental  mu- 
sings of  modern  composers,  with  an  untiring 
desire  to  please  her  solitary  companion.  She 
had  been  the  most  attentive  and  unwearying 
of  listeners  when  her  fnther  was  pleased  to 
air  his  frivolous  fancies:  an  intelligent  lis- 
tener too,  as  the  barone't  knew  very  well, 
though  she  rarely  ventured  to  argue  with 
him.  In  short,  they  had  been  almost  happy 
together ;  and  although  she  had  never  been 
loved  by  her  father,  Marcia  Denison  felt  a 
sharp  little  twinge,  that  was  almost  a  pang 
of  jealousy,  when  the  gorgeous  widow  usurped. 
her  place,  and  assumed  the  task  of  amusing 
Sir  Jasper,  who  was  by  no  means  unamu- 
sable,  and  was,  indeed,  a  very  placable  sultan, 
so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  himself 
after  his  own  fashion. 

But  how  was  it  that  Mrs.  Harding  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  Marcia  so  completely  aside, 
and  constituting  herself  Sir  Jasper's  chief 
companion?  How  was  it  that  the  baronet 
found  Blanche  Harding,  the  superficial  and 
pretentious,  a  more  agreeable  companion  than 
gentle  >  Marcia,  whose  intelligence  was  so 
sweetly  tempered  by  feminine  modesty,  whosc- 
manners  were  so  exquisitely  sympathetic  and 
refined?  Marcia,  sitting  silently  on  one  sido 
of  the  fireplace  while  Sir  Jasper  and  Mr.-;. 
Harding  played  t'carte  and  talked  shallow  non- 
sense on  the  other,  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
whence  the  charm  of  the  siren  was  derived. 
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Tho  widow  drew  her  most  potent  magic  from 
the  vanity  of  her  victim,  and  her  highest  art 
consisted  in  a  skilful  cultivation  of  his  o\tn 
ivoakness.  She  flattered  him.  8ir  Jasper 
Vras  mortal,  a<nd  Sir  Jasper  liked  incense. 
Mrs.  Harding  kept  thfc  perfumed  censer 
burning  as  steadily  as  if  it  had  been  the 
sacred  fire  which  classic  vestals  watched 
before  the  fall  of  lihea  and  the  birth  of  Rome. 
In  every  ward,  in  every  gesture,  in  every 
glance,  in  every  tone,  Blanche  Harding  con- 
trived to  convey  some  breath  of  the  insidious 
vapor  wbosa  enervating  influence  lulled  the 
baronet  into  a 'delicious  trance  of  self-com- 
placency. The  first  effort  of  a  clever  woman, 
who  wants  to  make  a  man  madly  in  love  with 
her,  iS  to  make  him  madly  in  love  with  him- 
Belt  Mrs.  Harding  advanced  very  rapidly  in 
thiy  initiatory  process  ;  .but  she  was  looking 
out  every  dny  for  the  triumphant  hour  in 
which  the  baronet  should  glide  unconsciously 
from  self-complacency  into  admiration, — the 
hour  in  whicli,  instead  of  murmuring  calmly, 
"  Well,  I  really  am  a  most  irresistible  fellow, 
and  that  is  an  extremely  sensible  person;" 
he  shduld  exclaim,  in  a  rapture  of  enthusiasm, 
"  Her  presence  is  the  light  of  my  soul ;  and 
without  her,  life  would  be  a  burden  !" 

It  was  for  this  mystical  transition  that  Mrs. 
Harding  watched;  but  the  magic  moment 
was  slow  to  come.  Sir  Jasper  accepted  the 
incense,  and  invited  the  consumption  of  more, 
until,  in^a  metaphorical  sense,  the  widow's 
arm  ached  from  perpetual  swinging  of  the 
Denser;  but  Sir  Jasper  evidently  considered 
the  hospitality  of  the  Abbey  sufficient  recom- 
pense Ifor  all  Blanche  Harding's  pretty  flat- 
teries,  and  had  no  idea  of  offering  any  better 
payment  for  her  agreeable  adulation.  The 
crownmg  merit  of  a  clever  woman's  flattery 
is  the  fact  that  if  never  seems  like  flattery ; 
and  the  unbelieving  baronet  accepted  every 
syllable-of  Mrs,  .Harding's  honeyed  discourse, 
and  was  in  no  way  conscious  that  she  was 
any  thing  but  a  very  sensible  woman, — a  little 
worldly-wise,  of  course,  and  quite  capable  of 
pointing  upon  any  chance  of  making  herself 
LadyDenison;  yet,  in  a  general  way,  a  really 
candid  creature,  with  plenty  of  sound  common- 
sense..  And  then,  comparing  her  with  his 
daughter,  Sir  Jasper  found  that  she  was  such 
an  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  being.  How 
'  delightful  it  was  to  see  her  dark  eyes  flash 
with  a  vivid  light,  and  her  splendid*  counte- 
nance brighten  with  a  sudden  glory  that  was 
almost  supernal,  as  she  warmed  into  enthu- 
siasm with'  some  discourse  of  her  host's, 
exclaiming  at  its  close,.  "  Ah,  Sir  Jasper,  you 
shoul9  have  been  an  orator !  I  can  imagine 
nothing  since  Edmund  Burke's  speech  about 
Marie  Antoinette  equal  to  that  little  burst  of 
eloquence  of  yours,  just  now,  and  yet  I'll 
wager  you  scarcely  knew  you  were  eloquent ;" 
or,  "  Oh,  Sir  Jasper,  if  you  had  only  been  a 
barrister  I  My  pet,  Brougham,  would  have 
had  to  look  to  his  laurels,  I  fear;  and  yot 


your  stylo  is  scarcely  Brougham's;  there  is  a 
lightness,  a  playfulness,  a  jc  ne  f.ais  quoi,  a — 
may  I  venture  to  u-'o  a  sLn;r  word  ? — a  chic, 
which  is  all  your  own.  But  1  am  only  a 
stupid  woman,  and  I  'dare  say  I  am  talking 
nonsense!"  Mrs.  Harding  would  cry,  in  con- 
clusion, with  a  childlike  i.attctc ;  but  Sir 
Jasper  was  wondrously  tolerant  of  this  kind 
of  nonsense. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Harding  wr,s  not  satisfied. 
Alone  in  her  own  roonl,  slie  lingered  over  the 
brushing  of  her  long  black  hair.  There  wero 
tresses  that  she  put  away  in  boxes  ;  but  the 
growing  locks  were  by  no  means  scanty :  for 
there  are  women  who  cannot  keep  their  souls 
•unsullied  in  the  conflict  of  life,  but  who  can 
^yet  preserve  a  handsome  parting  to  their  dy- 
ing day.  The  people  whose  hair  turns  gray, 
or  whose  ringlets  grow  scanty  from  the  tor- 
tures of  remorse,  are  not  many.  Eobespierre's 
bilious,  constitution  had  more  influence  upon 
his  complexion  than  the  blood  of  all  the  Gir- 
ondists ;  and  no  doubt  the  dictator  suffered  a 
more  terrible  visitation  in  the  way  of  night- 
mare from  the  jam-tarts  which  he  stole  in  his 
youth  than  from  the  phantom  of  Madame  Ro- 
land. 

Mrs  Harding  had  done  many  bad  things  in 
her  iife,  but  she  had  been  very  careful  of  her 
complexion.  She  had  never  consumed  the 
scholar's  midnight-oil,  or  impaired  her  diges- 
tion by  ill-chosen  viands ;  and  the  finger  of  Care 
had  written  few  lines  upon  her  broad  white 
forehead.  The  florid  widow  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Scarsdale  Abbey  for  nearly  three 
months,  and  her  face  assumed  rather  an  anx- 
ious expression  when  she  looked  at  herself  in 
the  glass.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who 
was  scarcely  likely  to  take  the  smallest  step 
in  life  without  a  settled  purpose,  and  it  was 
growing  day  by  day  into  the  face  of  a  woman 
who  began  to  look  gloomily  forward  to  the., 
possibility  of  failure.  If  Mrs.  Harding  were 
a  coquette,  bent  only  on  demanding  perpetual 
tribute  of  admiration.^and  had1  come  to  the 
Abbey  with  a  view  to  the  subjugation  of  Sir 
Jasper  beneath  the  influence  of  her  fascina- 
tions, surely  she  had  every,  reason  to  be  con- 
tent with  her  success.  Mark  Antony  at  his 
weakest  never  abandoned  himself  more  com- 
pletely to  fthe  sway  of  Cleopatra  than  the 
cynical  baronet  to  the  charms  of  his  guest. 
Night  after  night  he  basked  in  the  light  of 
her  beauty,  and  was  intoxicated  by  the  con- 
versational bon-bons  which  she  so  insidiously 
administered  to  him.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  brilliant  widow  had  come  to  Scars- 
dale  with  more  serious  intentions, — if  she 
wished  to  make  herself  mistress  of  the  bar- 
onet's hand  and  fortune, — she  certainly  had 
made  no  progress  whatever,  and  had  good 
reason  to  frown  moodily  at  the  unprofitable 
beauty  which  she  contemplated  nightly  while" 
busy  with  her  hair-brushes. 

Sir   Jasper   was  fascinated;    but  he   was 
cautious.     Sir  Jasper  kissed- the  yoke  of  the 
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fair  enslaver;  but  he  knew  how  to  take  care 
of  himself.  When  Mrs.  Harding's  flatteries 
were  sweetest,  when  the  intoxicating  drop  of 
intellectual  noyeau,  or  golden  water,  or  mar- 
aschino, in  the  conversational  bon-bon,  was 
most  delicious  to  the  epicure's  palate,  pru- 
dence, forever  on  the  watch,  prompted  SfV 
Jasper's  tongue.  He  accepted  all  the  pretty 
attentions  which  made  hm  evenings  so  pleas- 
ant; but  he  accepted  them  under  a  protest, 
so  artfully  conveyed  as  to  be  inoffensive.  He 
was  an  old  man,  he  said ;  he  had  arrived  at 
an  age  when  a'  malX  could  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  femine  loveliness  without  fear  of 
fever  or  sun-stroke. 

" For  a  mans of  my  age,  Venus,  the.impla- 
cable  goddess,  transforms  herself  ibto  a 
nursing  sister,  and  Jjupid  changes  his  venom- 
ous arrow  into  the  spoon  that  stirs  an  invalid's 
messes  of  beef-tea  and  barley-water.  A  man 
of  my  age  is  not  entirely  a  useless  twaddler, 
for  upon  him  lovely  woman  can  practise  and 
bring  to  perfection  the  arts  by  which  she  may 
hereafter  subjugate  her  youthful  adorers.  It 
is  only  at  my  time  of  life,  when  love  would 
be  imbecility  and  marriage  an  act  of  dotage, 
that  a  man  can  derive  unalloyed  enjoyment 
from  feminine  society.  He  may  be  as  eloquent 
as  he  pleases  hi  praise  of  the  loveliness  that 
fascinates  him,  the  wit  that  cheers  his 
declining  hours,  the  tenderness  that  com- 
passionates his  afflictions,  and  he  has  no  fear 
that  his  unstudied  phrases  will  be  recited  in 
a  witness-box  amidst  the  titter  of  a  crowded 
court,  or  form  the  subject  of  flippant  witticism 
from  a  popular  Q.  C." 

Thus  playfully  the  baronet  defended  him- 
self, even  when  the  widow  was  most  enchant- 
ing, and  her  victim's  subjugation  most  com- 
plete. Sometimes  Mrs.  Harding  talked  of 
leaving  the  A  bbey,  and  the  baronet  expressed 
himself  as  disconsolate  beyond  measure  at  the 
idea  of  her  departure.  '•  What  would  Marcia 
do  without  her  delightful  friend!"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and  what  would  Marcia's  papa  do 
without  his  Spanish  ballads  and  ecarte  /"  Sir 
Jasper  urged  that  he  was  a  very  old  man ; 
and  that  the  whims  of  a  very  old  man,  should 
meet  with  some  indulgence  from  the  hands  of 
compassionate  -Beauty ;  even  though  com- 
passionate Beauty  was  eager  to  spread  her 
wings  and  soar  to  fairer  scenes. 

"  I  know  that  Searsdale  is  a  kind  of  modern 
moated  grange,"  he  said;  ''and  that  you 
must  be  very  often  aweary,  aweary,  and  wish 
your  dismal  entertainers  dead,  even  if  you 
don't  wish  yourself  in  that  disadvantageous 
position ;  but,  if  you  can  endure  us  a  little 
longer,  be  merciful,  and  furl  your  wings  at 
our  heart  a  for  a  week  or  two  before  you 
flutter  away  to  the  other  butterflies." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Harding  protested  that  she 
had  been1  unspeakably  happy  at  the  dear  old 
Abbey.  Every  place  she  vi  sited  was  "  dear" 
and  "  old"  ia  the  widow's  florid  vocabulary. 
She  had  many  engagements  for  the  spring, 


and  she  had  brought  all  kinds  of  disgrace 
upon  herself,  and  had  offended  troops  of 
friends  by  her  lengthened  stay  at  Scarsdale  ; 
but  if  dear  Sir  Jasper  said  she  was  to  stay 
another  week,  she  cduld  not  resist  his  natter- 
ing request,  and  she  must  go  on  offending 
people,  and  stay  at  any  hazajjd. 

This  little  business  had  been  gone  through 
four  or  five  times,  and  the  quaintly-cropped 
yew-trees  in  Marcia's  old-fashioned  garden 
were  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  shrill  March 
winds,  when  Mrs.  Harding  found  *>ut,  after 
many  nights  of  moody  contemplation  in  tho 
glass,  that  she  really  could  not  prolong  her 
delightful  visit  .any  further,  for  that  a  dear 
friend,  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maid* 
Vale,  whom  she  had  promised  to  visit  early 
in  January,  would  not  be  put  oft'  any  longer. 

"  If  my  friend  were  not  an  invalid,  I  don't 
think  I  could  tear  myself  away  even  now," 
the  widow  murmured,  with  a  plaintive  sigh; 
"  but  it  is  duty  rather  than  pleasure  that 
takes  me  away  from  you,  dearest  Marcia. 
You  will  not  see  my  name  in  your  Post,  Sir 
Jasper,  at  any  of  the  great  partiefe  of  the 
season ;  I  shall  be  sitting  beside  a  sick  couch, 
and  dawdling  away  the  quiet  hours  in  a 
darkened  room.  My  utmost  gaietr  will  be  aa 
occasional  drive  round  the  Park.  And  oh,  • 
how  I  shah*  remember  our  happy  evenings 
here,  Marcia  1"  exclaimed  the  widow,  seizing 
Miss  Denison's  listless  hand,  and,  vainly  in- 
viting that  young  lady  to  join  her  in  a  gush, 

Marcia  had  not  pressed  the  widow  to  re- 
main, and  did  not  utter  any  lamentations 
when  her  guest's  departure  grew  imminent. 
She  had  never  liked  Mrs.  Harding ;  she  had 
liked  her  less  fipm  the  day  on  which  the 
widow  had  expressed  herself  in  vague  denun- 
ciation of  George  Pauncefort.  There  wero 
times  when  Miss  Denison  had  occasion  to 
struggle  with  an  uncomlorteble  feeling  about 
this  brilliant  widow — a  feeling  which  waa 
very  much  like  detestation. 

"  I  shall  be  a  better  Christian  when  she  is 
gone,"  thought  Marcia.  (>How  is  it  that 
papa  can  accept  her  odious  flatteries  and  not 
perceive  how  false  and  hollow  she  is  ?  He 
cannot  believe  St.  Matthew,  and  yet  ho  will 
t;ike  every  word  of  this  hollow  woman's  for 
gospel  truth." 

When  once  Mrs.  Harding  had  announced 
that  her  invalid  friend  in  Maida  Vale  could 
wait  no  longer,  she  lost  no  time  in  putting 
her  threat  of  departure  into  execution.  She 
talked  of  her  departure  during  breakfast ; 
announced  after  breakfast  that  she  was  going 
to  devote  the  day  to  the  packing  of  her  trunks, 
in  order  to  leave  Scarsdale  early  on  the  mor- 
row. She  watched  Sir  Jasper  rather  closely 
as  she  talked  of  this  packing  business ;  but 
the  baronet  did  not  flinch.  He  oll'erecl  her 
|  the  services  of  his  daughter's  maid,  and  beg- 
I  ged  her  to  consider  his  entire  household  at 
her  disposal. 

"  In  this  instance  it  is  an  act  of  sublime 
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abnegation  to  speed  the  parting  guest,"  said 
Sir  Jasper;  "  but  since  you  are  bent  on  leav- 
ing us,  we  are  bound  to  smooth  the  way  for 
your  comfortable  departure.  When  you  arc 
tired  of  the  gay  world — ah,  I  forgot ;  an  in- 
valid lady,  to  be  sure,"  murmured  the  baro- 
net, as  Mr?.  Hording  was  about  to  interrupt 
him.  "When  you  have  tried  another  species 
of  moated  grange,  you  may  be  resigned  to 
the  idea  of  coming  back  to  us ;  in  the  early 
autumn,  perhaps,  when  every  break  in  the 
wood  isf  a  Creswick,  and  every  cornfield  a 
Linnety.  Oome  to  us  in  the  autumn,  if  you 
can.  You  won't  be  able  to  stand  your  in- 
valid friend  very  long,  depend  upon  it.  The 
brightest  spirit  will  droop  in  a  perpetual 
atmosphere  of  beef-tea ;  and  there  will  be 
time  for  a  round  of  visits  between  this  and 
autumn. .  You  can  pay  off  all  your  debts,  or 
at  any  rate,  make  a  composition  with  your 
creditors,  at  the  rate  of  a  week  in  a  month, 
tay ;  and  you  can  return  to  us  when  the 
reapers  are  reaping  early  in  among  the  beard- 
ed barley,  which  doesn't  rhyme  with  early, 
by-the-by,  any  more  than  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
'kay'  rhymed  jvith  'be.'  Yes,  let  us  hope 
you  will  come  back  to  us ;  let  us  hope  it, 
even  if  you  don't  come.  If  Adam  and  Eve 
had  been*allowed  to  anticipate  a  possible  re- 
turn to  Eden,  half  the  bitterness  of  that 
first  great  ejectment  would  have  been  taken 
away." 

When  the  baronet  retired  to  his  favorite 
retreat  under  the  shadow  of  Neptune,  Mrs. 
Harding,  went  to  her  rooms,  and  began  the 
graad  process  of  packing  those  glistening 
moires  and  lustrous  velvets  which  had  grati- 
fied '  her  host's  taste  for  tcolor  during  the 
winter  evenings,  as  well  as  the  pretty  cash- 
meres and  foulards  in  which  she  had  burst 
brightly  upon  him  every  morning,  in  a  care- 
fully-studied dishabille.  The  widow's  brow 
•was  very  moody  while  she  folded  all  these 
trappings  of  feminine  warfare,  and  put  away 
a  perfect  arsenal  of  delicate  implements,  by 
which  she  was  wont  to  effect  the  decorative 
portion  of  her  toilet.  More  than  once  in  the 
process  of  her  packing  Mrs.  Harding  hap- 
pened to  find  herself  in  need  of  masculine 
assistance.  She  wanted  Times  supplements 
to  •  lay'  at  the  top  of  her  boxes ;  and  with  Sir 
Jasper's  entire  household  at  her  disposal,  she 
preferred  to  appeal  to  Sir  Jasper  himself. 
She  invaded  the  baronet's  retreat  with  many 
apologies,  and  a  great  deal  of  ceremony ;  aud 
while  Sir  Jasper  abandoned  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith  to  hunt  ob- 
scure shelves  for  old  newspapers,  she  wan- 
dered into  gushing  lamentations  about  the 
necessity  of  departure.  But  the  baronet's 
prudence  did  not  desert  him  even  in  this  try- 
ing moment,  and  he  handed  her  the  supple- 
ments as  cooly  as  if  he  had  been  selling 
waste  paper  to  a  Roxborough  buttcrman. 

•'  How  kind  you  are !  and  how  I  shall  miss 
you,  Sir  Jasper  1''  murmured  the  widow  sadly ; 


"and  what  a  lost  creature  I  shall  seem  when 
I  have  no  longer  your  powerful  intellect  to 
help  me  whenever  I  am  at  a  loss!"  -Mrs. 
Harding's  manner  might  have  inferred  that 
the  Times  supplements  just  handed  her  by  the 
Baronet  involved  a  service  \vhicn  nobody  else 
upon  earth  could  have  performed  for  her. 
•'  And  yet,"  she  added,  looking  at  the  baronet 
contemplatively,  in  her  pet  attitude,  and 
breathing  a  profound  sigh,  "perhaps  it's  a 
very  good  thing  I  am  going  away,  for  I  have 
felt  my  opinions  growing  terribly  unsettled 
lately;  and  heaven  only  knows  what  would 
have  become  of  me,  morally  speaking,  if  I  had 
stayed  much  longer.  Do  y.iu  remember  what 
Cove^ry  Patmore  says  1  '  Take  heed  what  his 
religTO  is,  for  yours  ere  long  will  be  the  same.' 
That  was  said  to  a  woman  about  the  man 
whom  she  was  going  to  marry :  but  what  can 
be  stronger  than  the  influence  of  a  friend 
whom  we  respect  and  admire  T}  The  widow 
dropped  her  voice  at  the  last  words,  and  ex- 
ecuted a  little  manoeuvre  with  her  eyelashes, 
which  was  the  next  best  thing  to  blushing* 
"Yes,  Sir  Jasper,"  she  continued,  in  her  most 
pensive  tone.  "  I  am  glad  I  am  going ;  you 
have  been  a  dangerous  companion  lor  me." 

The  baronet  simpered.  The  weakest  side 
of  his  character  was  undergoing  a  sharp  at- 
tack. Mrs.  Harding  was  something  like  the 
warrior  king  who  thought  that  Paris  was 
worth  a  mass,  and  would  have  written  herself 
down  a  Voltairean  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, if  by  that  small  sacrifice  she  might  have 
attained  any  tangible  advantage.  The  bon- 
bon was  peculiarly  seductive;  but  even  in 
swallowing  it,  the  baronet  was  strong. 

"  You  undervalue  your  own  force  of  intel- 
lect, my  dear  Mrs.  Harding,"  he  said;  "your 
mind  is  too  powerful  to  be  influenced  by  mine. 
It '1s  I  who  have  occasion  to  fear  you.  At 
present  I  believe  nothing,  and  am  resigned. 
If  I  listened  to  you,  I  should  believe  a  little 
and — be  miserable." 

Throughout  that  day  Sir  Jasper  was  flut- 
tered in  his  retirement  by  the  incursions  of 
the  brilliant  widow.  She  wanted  adhesive 
labels  for  her  tnmks,  aud  she  imagined  the 
baronet's  study  the  place  of  all  places  in  which 
to  find  them.  She  wanted  to  know  all  about 
the  trains ;  and  Sir  Jasper  was  the  only  person 
whose  intellect  could  cope  with  the  Khada- 
manthine  Bradshaw.  And  on  every  visit  to 
the  library  there  was  a  little  conversation — 
now  pensive,  now  playful.  But  when  Mrs. 
Marding  had  concluded  her  packing  and 
dressed  for  dinner,  her  face  was  still  clouded, 
and  there  was  a  hard,  dissatisfied  expression 
about  her  mouth  which  argued  ill  for  the  re- 
sult of  her  long  visit. 

She  dressed  herself  in  the  dark  silk  in 
which  she  intended  to  travel  nbxt  day.  It 
<Vas  only  four  o'clock  when  her  toilet  was 
completed,  and  she  stood  looking  out  of  her 
window  in  a  listless  attitude,  with  a  counte- 
nance which  was  very  diflbrent  from  the  bright 
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face  that  had  so  lately  beamed  upon  Sir  Jasper 
Denison. 

"  Would  it  be  so  very  high  a  prize,  after  all, 
to  be  mistress  of  so  many  trees  and  so  much 
grass,"  she  thought,  "and  to  hold  a  certain 
rank  ,among  a  few  stuck-up  country  families  ? 
The  Catherbns  were  greater  people,  once  upon 
a  time,  than  any  family  within  twenty  miles 
of  Roxborough ;  but  I  dare  not  own  to  the 
name  of  Catheron." 

It  was  a  tine  bright  afternoon,  and  the  rooks 
were  rejoicing  noisily  in  the  chill  sunshine. 
After  standing  some  time  in  gloomy  contem- 
plation of  the  landscape,  Mrs.  Harding  turned 
impatiently  away  from  the  window. 

"I'll  go  out,"  she  muttered;  "perhaps  a 
little  rapid  walking  in  the  fresh  air  will  put 
me  in  a  better  temper." 
.  She  wrapped  herself  in  a  large  velvet  man- 
tle with  loose  sleeves  that  enveloped  her  bare 
arms  to  the  wrist,  and  she  put  on  a  Spanish 
hat  and  feather  which  were  infinitely  becoming 
to  her  bold  beauty.  She  had  seen  nothing  of 
Marcia  all  that  day ;  and  even  now  she  did  not 
eeek  Miss  Denison,  but  went  straight  to  a  lit- 
tle door  leading  out  upon  the  terrace  and 
walked  across  the  broad  lawn  and  the  great 
•deer-park,  and  far  away  into  the  woods. 

Something — scarcely  a  definite  purpose,  but 
rather  an  irresistible  fascination — led  the 
widow  towards  the  romantic  spot  in 'which 
Mr.  Paunceibrt's  habitation  was  hidden.  She 
walked  briskly  along  the  narrow  winding  path, 
with  the  wind  blowing  round  her,  and  her 
velvet  mantle  wrapped  closely  about  her ;  but 
within  a  hundred  yards  of 'the  Hermitage,  at 
j*  point  where  two  pathways  diverged  into  the 
.depth  of  the  woodland,  she  stopped  suddenly, 
arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  little  group  in  the 
distance. 

It  was  a  group  of  three  figures — Marcia, 
Mr.  Pauncefort,  and  Dorothy  Tursgood,  whose 
bright  scarlet  cloak  and  basket  made  her  look 
like  a  bouncing  Red  Ridinghood.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing drew  aside  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
und  watched  the  distant  ligures.  Sir  Jasper's 
tenant  and  Sir  Jasper's  daughi  er  were  in  the 
act  of  sh  king  hands,  while  Dorothy  stood 
meekly  by. 

"  Very  cordial,  indeed,  Miss  Denison,"  mut- 
tered the  widow  spitefully.  "  I  understand 
now  why  you  and  I  cannot  get  on  together. 
1  am  disliked  because,  I  am  no  friend  of  Mr. 
Pauncefort."  Then  after  a  pause  the  watcher 
thought,  "Has  he  told  her  any  thing?  A'o; 
he  is  too  proud  to  speak.  He  would  perish 
with  his  secret  untold.  I  have  reason  to 
know  how  much  he  will  suffer  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  pride." 

N  George  Pauncefort  and  Marcia  lingered  for 
a  few  moments  al'ter  they  had  shaken  hands. 
The  tenant  of  the  Hermitage  had  accompanied 
Hiss  Denison  in  one  of  her  charitable  missions 
to  the  village.  They  loitered  talking,  and  the 
two  voices  rang  out  upon  the  evening  air — the 
inau's,  deep  and  sonorous;  the  woman's,  very  i 


clear  and  sweet;  and  then  George  Pauncefort 
lifted  his  hat,  little  Dorothy  dropped  courtesey, 
and  Marcia  and  her  attendant  walked  away 
briskly  by  a  pathway  that  branched  ofl'  in  the 
direction  of  the  Abbey. 

By  keeping  straight  on,  Mrs.  Harding  must 
come  face  to  face  with  Sir  Jasper's  tenant 
She  kept  straight  on,  watching  the  counte- 
nance of  the  man  who  was  walking  towards 
her  without  seeing  her.  The  tenant's  face 
had  been  very  bright  as  he  parted  from  Marcia, 
but  it  darkened  little  by  little  as  he  came 
nearer  to  the  widow ;  and  when  he  looked 
up  suddenly,  startled  by  the  rustling  of  her 
silken  garments,  it  was  the  face  of  a  man 
who  has  very  little  to  hope  for  on  this  earth. 
It  darkened  still  more  as  he  recognized  Mrs. 
Harding.  "You!"  he  muttered,  and  then 
bowing  stiffly,  would  have  walked  on. 

The  widow  stopped  him.  There  was  a 
reckless  audacity  in  her  manner  of  looking  at 
him,  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  when  she  spoke 
to  him,  that  was  almost  like  the  insolence  of 
some  demoniac  creature  defying  the  superior 
being  who  has  trampled  upon  it. 

"  A  meeting  with  me  is  very  unwelcome 

just  now,  I  dare  say,  Mr. Pauncefort," 

she  said  sneeringly.  The  •  little  pause  she 
made  before  addressing  him  by  the  name  he 
bore  at  Scarsdale  told  as  plainly  as  the  plain- 
est words  that  Pauncefort  was  not  his  real 
name,  and  that  his  real  name  was  known  to 
her. 

"  A  meeting  with  you  any  where,  under 
any  circumstances,  must  always  be  unwel- 
come to  me,"  answered  Sir  Jasper's  tenant, 
still  trying  to  pass  the  widow,  and  with  his 
passage  still  barred  by  her  portly  figure  and 
spreading  draperies. 

"But  peculiarly  unwelcome  this  afternoon, 
I  know."  she  said. 

"  Peculiarly  unwelcome  this  afternoon. 
Too  strong  a  contrast  is  always  unpleas- 
ant." . 

"  And  the  contrast  between  Marcia  Deni- 
son and  me  is  very  strong,  I  suppose." 

'•Thank  God,  yes!" 

"What  reason  have  you  to  be  thankful 
about  her?"  cried  the  widow;  "she  is  noth- 
ing to  you,  and  never  can  be  any  thing  to 
you." 

"  She  is  a  great  deal  to  'me.  She  Is  the 
woman  who,  whes  my  respect  for  woman- 
hood had  perished  altogether,  as  I  thought, 
taught  me  that  womanhood  can  still  be  beau- 
tiful. She  has  taught  me  that  a  woman  can 
be  charming,  and  yet  not  a  hypocrite ;  hand- 
some, and  not  a  shallow  coquette.  She  lias 
taught  me  the  possibility  of  happy  husbands, 
secure  in  the  love  of  faithful  wives  ;  of  motl> 
ers  who  do  not  desert  their  sick  children ;' 
of  sisters  in  whose  girlish  confidence  the  dev- 
il has  no  reason  to  rejoice.  Caroline  1"  cried 
George  Pauncefort,  suddenly.  "  why  do  you 
force  yourself  upon  me  ?  I  have  spent  th» 
best  years  of  my  lifetime  amongst  the  wildest 
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and  dreariest  region  that  civilized  man  ever 
penetrated,  in  the  vain  hope  that  I  might  for- 
get your  face,  and  the  time  when  it  was  fa- 
miliar to  me.  I  come  back,  worn  in  health, 
broken  in  spirit,  to  find  some  little  spot 
where  I  might  rest  forgotten  under  the  sha- 
dow of  Kuglish  foliage,  within  the  reach  of 
English  faces  to  watch  me  when  I  am 
dying, — and  even  here,  in  this  one  corner  of 
the  earth,  where  I  am  resigned  to  live  and 
die,  alike  forgotten  by  all  who  know  me  or 
my  kindred,— even  here  you  pursue  me; 
even  here  the  bitterest  memories  of  my  life 
are  revived  more  vividly  than  ever  by  the 
sight  of  your  face.  Have  I  ever  done  you 
any  unkindness  or  denied  you  any  privi- 
lege?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Mrs.  Harding,  in  the 
same  sneering  tone  which  she  had  used  be- 
fore; "you  have  been  very  generous — with 
the  money  which  you  do  not  want.  If  you 
have  spared  those  who  injured  you,  you  have 
spared  them  for  the  gratification  of  your  own 
pride,  not  out  of  mercy  for  them.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  cause  for  gratitude*  on  my 
part." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  the  tenant  sadly ; 
"  I  have  spared  my  pride  ;  and  I  have  spared 
my  uame.  That  has  not  been  dragged  in  the 
dust.  Now  let  me  pass.  I  shall  leave  this 
place  to-morrow;  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  you  again." 

"  There  will  be  no  danger  of  your  doing 
so ;  I  am  going  away  myself  early  to-morrow. 
You  need  not  leave  your  favorite  retreat; 
jjou  need  not  desert  your  new  friends ;  you 
may  still  fetch  and  carry  groceries  and  dis- 
tribute tracts  for  the  Dorcas  Society — and 
Miss  Denison." 

"HoW  dare  you  mention  her  name  with  a 
sneer  1" 

"How  can  I  help  sneering  at  the  senti- 
mental parting  I  witnessed  just  now?" 

"Caroline,"  cried  George  Pauncefort,  "I 
did  not  think  that  even  fifteen  years'  liberty 
to  do  wrong  could  transform  you  into  such  a 
devout" 

The  widow's  right  arm  was  hanging  loose- 
ly by  her  side ;  and,  before  she  had  time  to 
resist  him,  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  seized  her 
wrist  and  flung  tht  wide  velvet  sleeve  back 
from  the  bare  white  arm,  across  which  .the 
scar  was  visible,  unc6ncealed  by  band  or 
bracelet  He  held  her  arm  fbr  a  moment, 
looking  at  it,  and  then  let -it  drop. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said;  "I  begas  to  think 
I  was  the  victim  of  some  hellish  conspiracy. 
And  now.  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
me,  speak  quickly,  and  let  me  go." 

'•  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  I  am 
going  to  London,  and  shall  call  on  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, or  write  to  him." 

"  He  will  be  as  well  prepared  to  see  you 
or  hear  from  you  as  he  hag  always  been. 
Good  afteruoou." 

"  Good  afternoon." 


Once  more  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  raised  his 
hat,  more  frigidly  respectful  in  his  gesture 
than  when  he  had  saluted  Miss  Denison. 
The  widow  watched  him  as  he  walked  away. 
Then  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and,  find- 
ing it  long  passed  six,  hurried  back  to  the 
Abbey. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DID  HE   LOVE   HEE ? 

Yy  HEN  the  widow  had  departed,  a  pleasant 
*  *  calm  descended  upon  Marcia  Denison'a 
life.  Once  more  she  was  her  father's  chief 
companion  in  the  lonely  evenings.  The 
baronet  was,  in  a  general  way,  resigned  to 
every  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  to 
him,  except  physical  pain  or  personal  incon- 
venience, and  he  did  not  give  utterance  to 
any  lamentations  upon  the  loss  of  his  brilliant 
visitor. 

"  I  shall  enjoy  my  Ettys  more  now  that  she 
is  gone,"  the  baronet  murmured  complacently, 
as  he  settled  himself  in  the  yellow  drawiug- 
room  after  dining  tek-d-tete  w  ith  his  daughter. 
•'  Those  gaudy  dresses  of  hers  were  the  death 
of  my  pictures,  and  her  flesh  latterly  has  not 
been  up  to  the  mark.  There  haa  been  a 
woolliness  about  her  cheeks,  and  a  want  of 
feeling  in  her  chin,  which  cc  nsider  Jaly  dete- 
riorated my  enjoyment  of  her  society.  There 
is  more  truth  in  your  mezzotints,  my  dear 
Marcia ;  and  that  ivory  whiteness  of  yours,  if 
produced  by  art,  would  be  a  miracle.  Your 
eyes  are  not  quite  up  to  the  Greuze  standard, 
but  they  are  very  fine,  p'nd  the  modelling  of 
the  eyelids  is  really  charming." 

The  widow's  back  once  fairly  turned,  the 
treacherous  baronet  lost  no  time  in  writing  to 
his  tenant. 

"  DEAR  PAUXCEFORT,"  wrote  the  traitor, — 
''  she  is  gone.  I  found  it  impossible  to  hasten 
her  departure  without  esdandre,  so  allowed 
her  to  take  her  own  time  about  it.  I'm  sorry 
you  don't  approve  of  her  antecedents,  for  she 
is  really  a  very  agreeable  woman.  Marcia 
and  she  have  not  hit  it  very  well  together, 
and  there  has  been  a  kind  of  tacit  avoidance 
of  each  other  on  the  part  of  both  women, 
though  I  did  not  communicate  the  contents  of 
your  letter  to  my  daughter. 

"  Come  and  se-e  me.  I  languish  for  a  little 
vigorous  conversation  upon  subjects  that  are 
worth  talking  about,  if  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  world  really  worth  talking  about.  I  am 
enervated  by  the  perpetual  society  of  women, 
and  am  weary  to  sickness  of  my  own  thoughts. 
Come,  dear  Pauncefort;  you  will  find  your 
old  place  waiting  for  you,  and  two  stupid 
people  brightened  by  your  coining. 
"  Always  yours, 

"  JASPEK  DEIWSON." 
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"  I  don't  believe  he  is  a  scoundre.1,^  whatever 
the  widow  may  say,"  thought  the  baronet,  as 
he  folded  anl  sealed  his  letter.  "  She  is  pre- 
judiced, I  daresay.  Met  him  in  early  life,  per- 
haps, when  liu  was  better  off,  and  laid  siege 
to  him  wiih  a  view  to  matrimonial  arrange- 
ments, and  found  him  cautious.  A  widow 
never  forgives  a  man  for  being  cautious ;  and 
although  I  don't  know  when  the  estimable 
Harding  departt-d  this  life,  I  should  think, 
from  the  perfection  to  which  she  has  brought 
her  art,  that  she  has  been  a  widow  for  a  long 
tune, — indeed,  if  such  a  thing  were  practica- 
ble, I  should  think  she  was  born  a  widow. 
However,  I'll  talk  to  Pauncefort  about  her." 

Sir  Jasper's  tenant  answered  the  friendly 
letter  in  as  friendly  a  tone,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  prompt  in  his  aceeptance»of  his  land- 
lord's invitation.  For  a  long  time — all  through 
the  month  of  April  and  far  into  the  month  of 
May — Marcia  saw  nothing  of  the  African 
traveller  in  her  afternoon  walks.  He  was 
away,  Dorothy  told  her, — away  on  a  pedes- 
trian excursion,  with  a  knapsack  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  mongrel  cur  for  (his  sole 
companion.  And  Miss  Denison,  passing  by 
the  break  in  the  wood,  where  she  had  so  often 
met  him,  was  fain  to  confess  to  herself  that 
she  missed  him  very  much,  and  that  her 
woodland  rambles  seemed  very  dreary  with- 
out him. 

"  My  life  has  been  so  friendless  and  empty, 
that  it  is  scarcely  strange  that  I  should  cling 
to  this  one  friend,"  she  thought,  sadly. 

And  then,  having  once  made  for  herself  a 
valid  excuse  for  giving  George  Pauncefort 
such  an  important  place  in  her  thoughts, 
Marcia  found  herself  thinking  of  him  very 
frequently.  In  all  her  life  lie  had  borne  part. 
She  had  no  favorite  books  whose  choicer 
passages  had  not  been  freely  discussed  in  the 
long  autumnal  evenings,  or  the  whiter  walks 
between  the  park  and  the  village ;  she  had 
no  music  that  was  not  more  or  loss  associated 
with  him,  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  all  that 
was  grandest  and  highest  in  it.  To  her 
father,  the  trickling  arpeggios  and  treble 
tremulous  of  a  modern  nocturne  were  all- 
sufficient;  but  George  Pauncefort  had  a 
liigher  taste,  and  a  keener  sense  of  all  that  is 
grandest  in  music;  and  for  his  gratification 
she  had  searched  for  dusty  volumes  of  the 
classic  composers,  and  had  been  content  to 
practise  sedulously  in  the  morning,  in  order 
that  she  might  delight  her  father's  guest  in 
the  evening.  In  art,  as  in  music,  she  had 
founti  his  taste  of  a  higher  order  than  Sir 
Jasper's,  and  they  had  sided  together  against 
the  baronet  in  many  a  pleasant  argument 
about  Titian  and  Etty,  Reynolds  and  Romney, 
Cuyp  and  Potter,  Watteau  and  Moissonnier, 
and  all  the  great  painters  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent. In  so  narrow  a  circle  as  Marcia  Deni- 
son's,  a  figure  once  admitted  must  needs  be- 
come a  very  prominent  one  ;  and  it  was  only 
when. George  Pauncefort  had  departed  on  his 


vagabond   wanderings  that    she    discovered 
how  very  much  he  had  been  to  her. 

"  Why  is  he  so  capricious  and  fitful  in  his 
intercourse  with  us  ?"  she  thought.  "  He 
likes  us;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that;  for  I 
am  sure  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
affect  a  friendship  which  he  does  not  feel. 
And  we  have  been  so  intimate ;  a  friend  of 
twenty  years'  standing  could  scarcely  seem 
more  thoroughly  at  home  by  our  fireside  than 
he  has  done.  And  yet  all  at  once  he  goes  away, 
and  we  neither  hear  nor  see  any  thing  of  him 
for  months  together." 

It  was  not  quite  two  months  yet  since  Miss 
Denison  had  met  George  Pauncefort  on  her 
way  to  the  village,  but  it  seemed  so  long. 
Thinking  over  his  conduct  very  often, — 
thinking  of  many  things  wiiich  cannot.be 
shaped  into  common  words,  or  yet  transcribed 
upon  this  common  page, — thinking  of  chance 
accents  in  his  voice,  of  glances  so  brief  that 
it  was  almost  difficult  to  decide  whether  they 
had  really  been,  or  had  only  been  imagined 
by  herself, — thinking  of  him  more  constantly 
than  she  was  aware,  Marcia  could  only  coma 
to  one  conclusion  about  him ;  he  liked  her — 
very  much — he —  I 

Sitting  by  herself  in  the  May'  sunshine, 
looking  pensively  out  at  the  park,  a  crimson 
flush  new  over  Marcia's  face,  like  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  glowing  sunset,  as  she  shaped  this 
unfinished  thought.  Was  it  not  something 
more  than  friendly  liking  which  she  had  seen 
hi  George  Pauncefort's  face  sometimes  when 
they  parted  in  the  wood?  How  the  still 
evening  hour  came  back  to  her;  with  the 
faint  pressure  of  his  hand ;  the  low  glinting 
light  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees;  the 
distant  cawing  of  the  rooks  1  How  it  all 
came  back  to  her,  and  what  a  tender  sweet- 
ness there  was  in  the  recollection, — a  rapture 
deeper  than  any  joy  she  had  ever  known  be- 
fore,— a  tumultuous  delight  that  carried  her 
away  from  the  common  earth! 

She  clasped  her  hands  before  her  face  to 
hide  those"  crimson  blushes. 

"  And  this  is  what  happiness  is  like !"  she 
thought.  "I  do  not  wonder  tfiat  it  comes 
only  once  in  a  life  tune, — in  some  sad  lives 
not  at  all." 

And  then,  seized  with  a  sudden  terror,  sh« 
asked  herself,  "  Is  it  true, — is  it  really  true  ? 
Can  it  be  true  that  some  one  loves  me  at  last  ?" 

The  doubt  lasted  ouly  a  moment.  We  may 
mistake  paste  for  a  diamond,  or  a  copy  for  a 
Rembrandt ;  but  we  can  never  mistake  a  dia- 
mond for  paste,  or  a  Rembrandt  for  a  copy. 
So  with  love:  the  worthless  tinsel  may  some- 
times seem  like  gold ;  the  pure  gold  can  never 
seem  like  tinsel.  Inexperienced  as  Mareia  was 
she  knew  that  George  Puuncefort  loved  her, 
and  that  some  powerful  motive  kept  him  silent. 

"He  is  poor  and  I  am  rich,"  she  thought; 
that  is  the  secret  of  his  capricious  conduct 
He  will  sacrifice  his  happiness  to  his  pride, 
and  he  will  never  speak.  I  know  now  how 
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proud  he  is*  for  I  can  remember  his  face  that 
day  when  he  spoke  of  his  native  county, — 
the  neglected  garden  of  hisr  old  home.  Ah, 
what  happiness  if  my  worthless  money  could 
restore  the  place  he  loves,  and  build  up  the 
name  that  lias  fallen  I" 

i,ike  most  poople  who  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  want  money,  Marcia  Denison 
was  very  apt  to  undervalue  that  useful  com- 
modity; but  when  she  thought  of  what  her 
fortune  might  do  for  George  Fauncefcrt,  she 
began  to  fancy  that  it  was -a  grand  thing  to 
be  rich,  after  all. 

But  would  he  ever  accept  her  money? 
would  he  ever  give  her  the  opportunity  of 
helping  him  to  regain  his  lost  position?  He 
had  been  away  nearly  two  months;  and  Do- 
rothy, who  was  always  well  informed  about 
affairs  at  the  Hermitage,  told  her  mistress 
that  Mr.  Pauncefort's  man  did  not  know 
where  his  master  was,  or  when  he  might  be 
expected  home. 

"And  oh,  Miss  Marcia,"  exclaimed  Doro- 
thy, in  conclusion,  "when  I  went  to  see  my 
grandmother  the  other  night,  Mr.  Milward 
was  in  the  kitchen,  and  talking  about  his 
master's  being  away  80  long.  He  said  it 
gave  him  the  horrors  sometimes  to  think  of 
llr.  Pauncefort  tramping,  and  tramping,  and 
tramping  quite  alone  among  the  wildest  and 
most  solitary  places,  very  often  long  after 
dark,  and  in  all  kinds  •  of  dreadful  weather ; 
and  sometimes,  ilr.  Milward  said,  lie  felt 
almost  afraid  to  take  up  the  newspaper,  for 
fear  he  should  read  the  account  of  a  body 
.found  somewhere,  washed  away  by  a  rising 
tide,  or  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  crag,  or  smoth- 
ered in  the'mud  of  some  horrible  marsh.  But 
.oh,  Miss  Marcia,  how  pale  you  look!"  cried 
Dorothy ;  "  and  how  silly  of  me  t6  talk  about 
these  dreadful  things  I" 

Marcia  blushed,  ashamed  of  having  be- 
trayed so  aauch  emotion,  even  before  the  eyes 
of  guileless  Dorothy;  but  though  the  little 
-maid  was  so  deeply  in  love  herself,  she  did 
not  recognize  the  tokens  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion in  her  dignified  young  mistress.  To  Do- 
rothy's rniud  Mr.  Pauncefort  was  a  very 
elderly  person,  for  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  entertain  any  warmer  feeling  than  a  re- 
spectful compassion.  But  upon  Marcia  this 
speech  of  Dorothy's  had  a  profound  effect. 
Her  imagination — a  hundred  times  more  vivid 
than  tlie  imagination  of  the  valet- — seized 
upon  the  faint  sketch  suggested  by  him,  and 
Clled-in  all  the  details  of  a  horrible  picture, 
which  haunted  her  sleeping  or  waking. 

From  that  hour,-  there  was  no  change  in 
the  sky  which  Marcia  Denison  did  not  think 
of  with  reference  to  the  lonely  wanderer  far 
away  among  careless  strangers,  with  no  bet- 
ter friend  than  a  ragamuffin  d,og.  There  was 
no  dark  night  under  who:;e  starless  canopy 
nlie  did. not  lancy  him  alone  upon  a  daogerous 
track,  careless  of  the  perils  that  hemmed  him 
in,— reckless  .of  the  .life  that  gave  him  so  little 


happiness.  Sometimes,  standing  at  an  open 
window,  long  after  the  quiet  household  had 
been  hushed  in  sleep,  she  was  carried  away 
by  the  vividness  of  her  fancies,  and  saw  him 
battling  against  the  driving  wind  upon  somo 
craggy  mountain-slope,  as  distinctly  as  if  the 
woodland  landscape  had  been  refc  asunder, 
and»that  other  scene  revealed  beyond.  Some- 
times, subdued  completely  beneath  the  do- 
minion of  this  thought,  she  would  stretch  her 
arms  toward  the  distant  figure,  with  a  gesture 
full  of  imploring  love,  and  cry  aloud. — 

"Oh,  come  back  to  me,  come  back  to  me! 
Why  is  your  pride  so  cruel?  Why  do  we 
both  suffer  so  much  useless  misery  ?" 

From  the  moment  in  which  she  had  first 
confessed  to  herself  that  she  was  beloved, 
there  had  been  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  her 
mind.  She  knew  that  he  loved  her,  and  that 
it  was  love  for  her  which  had  driven  him 
away  from  his  peaceful  shelter.  Ilumblo 
though  her  estimate  of  her  own  merits,  her 
own  charms,  she  never  paused  to  ask  herself 
whether  she  was  worthy  of  this  man's  love. 
It  was  no  question  for  reasoning.  It  had 
come  to»her  as  the  rain  comes  to  the  flowers. 
Revealed  to  her  by  a  thousand  evidehces  in 
themselves,  too  small  to  be  remembered,  she 
scarcely  could  have  told  how  she  had  discov- 
ered the  delicious  secret  She  knew  that  he 
loved  her;  but  she  did  not  know  why  she 
knew  it,  and  was  content  to  believe  that  of 
which,  she  had  no  better  proof  than  her  own 
conviction. 

May  melted  into  June,  and  Marcia  thought 
"he  will  come  back  in  June."  But  the  last 
flowers  upon  the  hawthorn  bushes  withered; 
the  dog-roses  unfolded  their  opal  loaves;  it 
was  midsummer,  and  still  lie  h;id  not  returned. 
Sir  Jasper  grumbled  sorely  at  having  no  one 
but  his  daughter  to  talk  to,  and  yet  steadily 
set  his  face  against  any  communication  with 
the  outraged  country 'gentry,  who  did  not  rec- 
ognise the  baronet's  right  to  rinrso  his  grief 
or  indulge  his  eccentricity  when  the  duties  of 
society  demanded  that  he  should  give  dinner- 
parties. Dorothy  told  her  mistress  that  Mr. 
Pauncefort's  valet  was  getting  really  alarmed ; 
and  Marcb's  heart  sank  with  the  tidings. 
These  unsentimental  people  rarely  are  fright- 
ened unless  there  is  serious  cause  for  fear; 
and  the  thought  of  the  man-servant's  uneasi- 
ness had  a  terrible  influenee  upon  Marcia. 
When  she  went  out  alone  now,  her  footsteps 
led  her  almost  involuntarily  towards  that  en- 
trance -to  the  wood  which  was  nearest  the 
Hermitage,  and  by  which  it  was  likely  Mr. 
1'aimeefort  would  return,  if  he  ever  returned. 
Yes,  it  had  come  to  that  now.  It  was  an 
open  question  whether  he  would  ever  come 
back — whether  the  dark  face  would  ever  look 
down  at  her  agaiu,  with  unspeakable  affec- 
tion instinct  in  its  every  look;  with  so  many 
transitions  of  expression,  but  with  not  one 
that  was  not  tempered  by  love  for  her. 

"  Oh,  come  back  to  me,  come  back  to  me ! " 
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cried  her  heart,  as  she  wandered  alone  in  the 
shadowy  pathways,  where  the  wild-roses 
bloo'.Tie;!  unheeded.  "Come  back  to  me  1" 
cu-u •((  her  heart  every  day  and  every  hour,  as 
her  lips  cried  sometimes  ij\  the  dead  night 
when  there  was  none  to  hear  her.  Her  love 
.strengthened  with  every  hour  of  his  absence; 
for  there  is  no  love  so  profound  us  that  tfhich 
is  developed  in  an  at.uosphere  of  terror.  She 
thought  of  him  so  often  now  as  of  something 
that  was  lost  to  her — the  only  friend  of  her 
life,  who  by  a  dismal  fatality  had  been  taken 
away  from  her  in  the  hour  when  first  she 
knew  how  much  she  was  beloved.  "It  is 
my  fate,"  she  thought  sometimes;  "I  have 
never  known  what  a  id  to  be  precious  to  any 
living  creature ;  and  now  the  one  friend  who 
woidd  have  cherished  me  is  taken  away." 
Her  silent  sorrow  was  very  bitter;  but  she 
was  accus;omed  to  suffer  and  make  no  sigh. 
Her  fingers  never  touched  the  keys  of  her 
piano  without  the  memory  of  his  delight  in 
certain  passages  of  her  music  coming  back  to 
her  like  a  sharp  pain ;  she  never  sang  one  of 
her  simple  ballads  without  recalling  how  he 
had  been  moved  by  their  plaintive  tenderness. 
And  yet  she  sang  and  played  to  her  father 
every  evening ;  and  the  baronet  never  divined 
that  it  was  a  mental  anguish,  and  not  a  phys- 
ical languor,  under  the  influence  of  which  his 
daughter  drooped  and  grew  paler  day  by 
day. 

The  family  medical  man  was  sent  for,  and 
administered  tonics ;  but  no  tonics  could  shut 
from  her  mind  the  picture  of  that  lonely  wan- 
derer with  whom  her  heart  went  forth  into 
the  dreary  night;  and  Sir  Jasper  began  to  be 
concerned,  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  for  his  only 
daughter's  health. 

June  warmed  into  July,  and  storm-laden 
clouds  hung  heavily  over  the  woody  glades 
and  hollows  of  Scarsdale.  For  a  week  Doro- 
thy had  paid  no  dutiful  visit  to  the  deaf  old 
housekeeper  at  the  Hermitage,  and  for  a 
week  Marcia  had  received  no  tidings  of  her 
father's  tenant.  She  shrank  with  a  proud  re- 
serve i'rom  making  any  inquiry  about  him, 
and  endured  the  new  anguish  of  suspense  as 
bravely  and  as  quietly  as  she  had  borne  all 
the  sorrows  ot  her  loveless  girlhood. 

She  wandered  from  the  park  to  the  wood 
in  the  still,  oppressive  afternoon.  She'll  ad 
left  the  house  with  no  settled  purpose,  but 
only  because  the  quiet  of  her  room  had  be- 
come intolerable  to  her.  She  was  quite  free 
to  wander  where  she  pleased;  for  Sir  Jasper 
beguiled  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
in  placid  -slumber  during  this  threatening 
weather. 

"  I  know  that  a  storm  is  coming,  and  shall 
do  my  best  to  dodge  it,"  said  the  baronet. 
"  If  I  can  doze  in  my  arm-chair,  serenely  un- 
conscious of  the  avenging  elements,  the 
avenging  elements  may  have  their  fling.  I 
dare  say  they  will  take  it  out  of  my  oaks,  or 
my  haymakers.  The  sleeper  is  an  unassail- 


able being  who  may  defy  creation.  An  earth- 
quake can  scarcely  affect  him ;  he  will  only 
awai\e  somewhere  else." 

The  storm-clouds  had  brooded  so  Ions 
above  the  woods  that  people  had  grown  care- 
less of  the  expected  tempest,  and  Mania 
wandered  deep  into  the  wood  without  any 
thought  of  danger.  She  had  penetrated  be- 
yond the  neighborhood  of  the  Hermitage  into 
a  shadowy  glade,  where  the  fern  grew  wild 
and  high,  and  where  the  spreading. branches 
made  a  dense  roof  of  foliage  that  shut  out  the 
leaden  sky.  It  was  a  spot  in  which  she  had 
spent  many  lonely  summer  afternoons  long 
ago  in  har  childhood,  withyi  book  for  her  com- 
panion, and  a  big  shaggy  Bog  for  her  protect- 
or. It  was  a  spot  -into  whose  solemn  depths 
she  had  not  penetrated  since  her  return  fhrn 
the  Continent ;  and  the  memory  of  her  soli- 
tary childhood  came  sharply  back  to  her  as 
she  entered  the  familiar  glade. 

"  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  face  but  his 
which  I  have  ever  seen  look  brighter  for  the 
love  of  me,"  she  thought,  remembering  her 
father's  profound  indifference,  her  sister's 
caressing  patronage,  and  even  little  Dorothy's 
grateful  affection,  which  was  at  best  too  much 
like  the  frisky  fidelity  of  a  frivolous  lap-dog 
to  supply  the  void  in  a  lonely  woman's  heart. 
"In  all  the  world  there  is  no  voice  but  hi3 
that  ever  trembled  as  it  spoke  to  me.  Shall 
I  ever  see  his  face  or  hear  his  voice  again?1' 

She  stopped  suddenly ;  for  close  beside  her 
path — almost  at  her  feet — there  lay  the  figure 
of  a  man  half-buried  among  the  broken  fern, 
lying  face  downward,  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  folded  arms. 

Dorothy  would  have  recognised  the  shabby 
shooting-coat,  the  dark  tumbled  hair.  Marcia 
knew  by  some  instinct  which  took  no  aid 
from  sight  that  it  was. George  Pauncefort  who 
was  lying  at  her  feet.  Her  heart  grew  cold 
as  she  looked  at  the  quiet  figure.  Alive — or 
dead,  he  was  found. 

But  in  a  moment  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet, 
erect,  and  with  his  hands  outstretched  to  meet 
hers.  Her  faint  cry  of  surprise  had  starlk-d 
him  like  a  discharge  of  artillery  close  at  his 
elbow.  She  gave  him  her  hands  freely,  and 
suffered  them  to  rest  in  his  strong  grasp.  In 
her  deep  delight  at  seeing  him  once  more,  sho 
forgot  that  no  word  had  passed  between  them 
to  make  them  any  more  than  common  friends. 
She  almost  forgot  that  they  were  any  thing  ex- 
cept affianced  lovers — she  had  thought  of  him 
so  much,  and  she  knew  so  well  that  he  loved 
her.  If  her  belief  in  his  affection  had  needed 
any  confirmation,  the  light  in  his  pale  thin 
face,  as  he  looked  at  her,  might  have  confirmed 
it.  She  saw  the  supernal  radiance,  and  had 
time  to  think  about  it,  while  George  Paunce- 
fort held  her  hands  in  ,his,  too  deeply  moved 
for  speech. 

"  And  papa  can  doubt  in  the  divinity  of  a 
God,"  she  thought,  "  when  human  affection 
has  only  to  te  tolerably  free  from  the  leaven 
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of   human   selfishness   in    order   to  become 
almost  divine!" 

Murcia  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"I  began  to  think  you  were  never  coming 
back  to  us."  (Ah.  how  sweet  those  common 
words  (i  to  us"  sounded  from  her  lips ;  almost 
like  the  promise  of  a  home.)  "I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you !" 

"  A  nd  I  am  so  glad  you  are  glad." 

lie  released  her  hands,  and  they  strolled 
onwards  side  by  side,  with  the  fern  rustling 
round  them  as  they  walked  along  the  narrow 
trackway  that  had  been  trodden  through  it. 
Marcia  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  pleas- 
ure in  this  meeting  j^hero  were  so  many  rea- 
sons for  her  frankness;  and  not  the  least 
among  them  was  the  shabby  coat  which, 
with -something  of  Dorothy's  simplicity,  Miss 
Denison  accepted  as  the  outward  and  visible 
xsign  of  George  Pauncefort's  poverty.  He 
•  was  poor,  and  his  youth  was  gone.  Ho  was 
not  a  man  to  be  inflated  into  foppish  pomposity 
by  the  evidence  of  a  woman's  friendship; 'and 
then  she  believed  in  him  so  implicitly. 
,  While  they  were  walking  slowly,  side  by 

^ide — silent  for  the  moment,  for  there  are  joys 
too  deep  for   eloquence— a   distant  peal  of 
thunder  startled  them  from  their  thoughtful 
V    ,.      silence. 

"It  is  coming,"  cried  Sir  Jasper's  tenant; 
"  I  have  been  expecting  this  storm  for  the  last 
four  days.  You  must  hurry  home,  Miss  Den- 
ison: or  else — but  I  dare  say  there  will  be 
time  for'you  to  get  home.  "Will  you  take  my 
arm?  we  shall  get  along  better  so.  Can  you 
walk  fast  ?" 

"As  fast  as  you  please." 

They  hurried  to  the  opening  in  the  wood 
by  which  Marcia  had  diverged  from  the 
beateg  path.  Vivid  dashes  of  lightning  shot 
in  upon  them  from  between  the  foliage  over- 
head, and  the  rattling  thunder-peals  seemed 
to  shake  the  ground  beneath  their  hastening 
feet.  As  they  emerged  from  the  glade  into 
the  pathway,  there  was  a  sudden  pattering 
upon  the  leaves,  and  the  rain  came  down  as 
ic  does  come  sometimes  in  a  thunder-storm, 
to  the  terror  of  fanners  whose  hay  is  not 
carried,  or  whose  stacks  are  unthatched. 

They  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  Hermitage,  and  the  Abbey  was  two  miles 
off;  so  there  could  be  little  question  as  to  the 
refuge  which  Marcia  must  seek  frpm  the  tor- 
rents that  were  beating  down  the  leaves  and 
flooding;  the  underwood. 

"  You  can  take  shelter  in  my  cottage." 
said  Mr.  Pauncefort.  "and  I  will  send  my  ser- 
vant to  the  Abbey  for  a  carriage.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  you  to  go  home  on  foot  in  this 
weather." 

Mareia  assented  without  hesitation ;  and  in 
t.'ii  minutes  more  she  was  safely  sheltered  in 
the  old-fashioned  parlor  where  Sir  Jasper's 
tenant  spent  so  much  of  his  cheerless  life. 
I)ame  Tursgood,  summoned  from  the  back 
premises  with  some  difficulty,  removed  the 


young  lady's  dripping  mantle,  and  made  a 
hasty  fire  on  the  broad  hearth.  When  lie  had 
seen  this  done,  and  Miss  Denison  seated  com- 
fortably in  the  big  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  with 
her  hat  off,  and  her  loosened  hair  hanging 
about  her  shoulders-  as  wet  as  a  naiad's,  Mr. 
Pauncefort  went  away  to  dispatch  a  messen- 
ger to  the  Abbey,  lie  paused  for  a  moment 
in  the  little  stone  passage  before  calling  his 
servant. 

"Shall  I  go  myself?"  he  thought.  "It 
would  be  better,  perhaps ;  and  a  wet  walk 
would  not  hurt  me." 

But  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  did  not  go  himself. 
He  dispatched  his  servant,  and  then  went 
slowly  back  to  the  parlor.  What  wonderful 
.influence  upon  a  man's  destiny  these  small 
questions  have  sometime  si  • 

He  went  back  to  the  woman  who  loved 
him  ;  he  went  back  to  his  fate 


CHAPTER  XVI II. 

MISS  DENISON'S   HUMILIATION. 

SIR  JASPER'S  tenant  went  slowly  back  to 
the  dusky  chamber  where  Marcia  was  sit- 
ting, with  the  yellow  light  from  the  newly- 
kindled  logs  shining  upon  her.  The  light 
shone  upon  a  pale,  thoughtful  face ;  a  very 
sad  face,  as  it  turned  towards  George  Pannce- 
fort. 

The  low  old-fashioned  parlor,  usually  as 
perfect  as  a  Dutch  picture  in  the  order  of  its 
quaint  arrangement,  to-day  wore  a  strange 
aspect.  Open  packing-cases  yawned  wide  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  centre-table  was 
piled  high  with  books  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  worm-eaten  oaken  shelves;  a  few 
wonderful,  but  rather  dingy-looking,  engra- 
vings, by  Albert  Durer  had  'been  removed 
from  the  walls,  and  were  piled  on  one  of  th£ 
smaller  tables.  Only  thus  could  look  the 
room  of  a  man  who  was  about  to  remove  his 
treasures. 

"  Is  he  going  to  sell  his  books  and  pic- 
tures ?"  wondered  Marcia  ;  and  then  her  face 
grew  paler,  as  she  thought,  "  Perhaps  he  is 
goiniLC  away." 

The  idea  set  her  heart  beating  tumultu- 
ously :  it  had  been  such  an  irregularly-disposed 
heart  lately.  Going  away  !  There  was  blank 
despair  in  the  verj'  thought.  And  yet  an 
hour  or  two  before,  when  she  had  fancied 
him  dead  and  buried  in  some  obscure  resting- 
place,  amongst  people  who  had  never  known 
his  name,  she  would  have  considered  it  hap- 
piness to  be  told  that  he  was  alive  and  well 
in  the  remotest  valley  that  ever  was  sheltered 
by  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas. 

She,  who  was  KO  reserved  towards  every 
one  else,  had  little  reserve  where  he  was 
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concerned.  She  trusted  him  as  she  had 
never  trusted  any  one  upon  earth  ;  she  be- 
lieved in  him  as  a  man  whose  truth  and  good- 
ness were  only  less  infallible  than  the  truth 
and  goodness  of  Heaven. 

''  You  are  going  to  leave  Scarsdale,  Mr. 
Pauncetbrt  ?"  she  said,  as  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Denison,"  he  answered,  sadly. 

He  did  not  go  towards  the  hearth  where 
she  was  seated,  ihough  the  yellow  light  of 
the  logs  made  that  one  spot  bright  .and 
cheery.  A  grayish  darkness  brooded  omin- 
ously outside  Hie  latticed  casement;  rich 
brown  shadows  filled  the  paneled  room, 
making  a  picture  for  a  modern  Rembrandt,  if 
there  existed  such  a  person ;  with  heaven's 
own  cloud  and  sunshiue  'melted  into  liquid 
color,  aud  always  ready  for  his  brush. 

George  Pauncefort  did  not  approach  his 
guest,  though  the  homelike  aspect  of  that  little 
bit  of  the  room  might  have  invited  him.  He 
dropped  wearily  into  a  chair  near  the  door  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  sat  with  his  face 
half-hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  pile  of  books. 

"  1  am  sorry  you  are  going  away,"  Marcia 
said,  after  a  pause ;  but — it  is  only  for  a  short 
time,  I  hope;  and  yet  you  would  scarcely 
disarrange  your  books  unless  you  were  leav- 
ing us  for  good." 

"  You  are  right,  Miss  Denison.  I  am  going 
for  good — or  ill,  perhnps.  What  a  meaning- 
less phrase  that  is,  by-the-bye, — going  away 
for  good !  Does  any  body  ever  go  any  where 
for  good  ?  1  sometimes  fancy  that  every  step 
a  man  takes  in  life  only  carries  him  farther 
away  from  the  chance  of  happiness ;  and  that 
the  Moslem  alone  is  wise,  who  sits  placidly 
upon  his  carpet  and  waits  for  his  destiny." 

"  You  are  talking  like  papa,"  answered 
Marcia,  very  gravely.  "  I  should  bo  'very 
sorry  if  you  were  to  learn  to  think  like  him." 

"  There  are  times  when  a  thick  darkness 
closes  round  a  man's  pathway,  Miss  Denison, 
and  shuts  out  all  the  stars  that  have  lighted 
his  life.  I  am  groping  bewildered  in  such  a 
darkness.  I  try  still  to  hold  by  some"guiding 
principle ;  but  I  am  horribly  shaken — I  am 
horribly  tempted.  I  have  been  reading  the 
Book  of  Job  lately.  How  easily  I  can  believe 
in  him ;  how  well  I  can  understand  him  ! 
I  fancy  him  sometimes  in  the  dead  of  the 
niglit,  as  I  sit  alone  in  the  chief  room  of 
some  wayside  inn,  with  a  pistol-case  within  a 
law  yards  of  me :  so  much  alone  that,  if  I 
were  to  be  found  dead  the  next  inorniug,  I 
should  be  found  by  strangers,  who  would 
only  wonder  at  me  as  some  melancholy  luna- 
tic who  had  strayed  away  from  his  keepers : 
so  much  alone  that,  if  the  news  of  my  death 
were  cried  aloud  all  over  the  universe,  there 
would  not  be  a  creature  any  the  more  sorrow- 
ful for  the  hearing  of  it.:> 

"  Mr.  Paundeforc  1" 

There  was  a  world  of  reproach  in  the  tone. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Donison,  I   beg  your  pardon ; 


but  that  is  understood,  of  course ;"  cried 
George  Pauucefort,  bitterly.  You  would  be 
sorry  that  one  more  self-murderer  had  gone 
red-handed  to  his  doom.  It  is  your  mi-tier  to 
be  sorry  for  sinners  and  poor  people ;  but 
that  is  only  Christian-like  compassion,  and 
not  real  human  sorrow.  There  is  scarcely  a 
ruffian  who  ever  went  out  of  the  debtor's 
door  who  has  not  been  regretted  more  truly 
by  some  one  or  other  than  ever  1  shall  be 
regretted.  Knowing  this,  can  you  wonder 
that  I  have  learnt  to  recognize  the  sublimity 
of  Job's  patience?  It  is  so  easy  to  curse 
God,  and  die  1" 

"  Mr.  Pauncefort,  you  are  breaking  my 
heart  1" 

The  words  sounded  almost  like  a  cry.  The 
tenant's  moody  face  flushed  and  changed  for 
a  moment  as  he  turned  towards  Marcia.  Ho 
had  been  looking  at  the  ground  before,  as  if 
with  a  kind  of  dogged  determination  not  to 
look  at  her.  The  change  was  only  moment- 
ary, and  he  bent  his  eyes  down  again  with 
the  same  gloomy  expression. 

"I  am  a  brute,"  he  said,,  "to-pain  you  witli 
my  troubles ;  but  I  have  seen  you  listen  so 
patiently  to  whining  stories  of  unpaid  rent 
and  rheumatism.  A'o  unhappy  wretch  who 
ever  lived  in  hourly  fear  of  the  bailiff's  com- 
ing was  ever  more  homeless  than  I  am ;..  and 
the  pain  that  keeps  mo  awake  at  night  is  a 
sharper  torture  than  rheumatism." 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  Marcia 
softly.  There  was  a  tenderness  in  the  tone 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  conventional  ex>- 
pression  of  compassion.  George  Pauncefort's 
heart  thrilled  at  the  sound  of  that  tender 
music;  but  he  kept  his  face  still  in  shadow; 
and  Marcia,  looking  towards  that  part  of  the 
room  where  he  sat,  saw  only  a  motionless 
figure,  dark  and  gloomy  as  the  brooding  sky 
without  and  the  dusky  chamber  within. 

"You  are  kind  to  be  sorry  for  me,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Pauncefort.  "  You  said  just  now 
that  you  were  glad — glad  that  I  had  returned ; 
/ — "  He  struck  himself  on  the  breast  with 
a  passionate  gesture  as  he  uttered  the  em- 
phatic syllable.  "To  think  that  there  should 
be  any  one  upon  earth  glad  for  the  coining  of 
a  desolate  wretch  like  me,  and  to  think  tltat 
one  should  be  you  1  Oh,  if  you  could  know 
how,  for  the  moment,  those  simple  words 
lifted  me  into  a  new  life,  and  transformed  mo 
into  a  new  creature !  Miss  Denison,  it  is  not 
well  for  you  aud  I  to  meet  to-day.  I  lose  all 
command  over  myself.  There  are  moments 
in  the  life  of  the  sanest  man  that  ever  lived 
in  which  he  is  as  mad  as  the  mo.st  dangerous 
lunatic  in  Bedlam.  I  am  mad  to-day  Let 
me  wish  you  good-bye.  Let  me  leave  you 
with  the  knowledge  that  you  have  been  sorry 
for  a  sorrow  whuse  anguish  you  will  never 
know.  My  books  will  be  better  company 
than  myself.  Let  mo  leave  you  with  taem 
till  your  carriage  comes." 

He  had  risen,  and  had  been  walking  up 
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and  down  the  room ;  hut  as  he  said  this  he 
advanced  towards  Marcia,  holding  out  his 
hand,  t-he  gave  him  hers,  and  suffered  it  to 
be  passive  in  liis  grasp  while  she  spoke  to 
him. 

"Mr.  Pauncefort,  why  are  you  going  to 
leave  us  ?''  . 

"Why!"  he  cried,  passionately.  "Because 
I  love  you,  Marcia  Denison,  more  dearly  than 
womMii  was  ev£r  loved  before." 

He  let  her  hand  fall  from  his,  and  fell  on 
Dis  knees  before  an  empty  chair.  His  head 
'  dropped  on  his  arms,  and  with  his  face  hidden 
thus,  lie  knelt  motionless,  while  Marcia  stood 
a  few  pa»>es  from  him,  staring  aghast  at  that 
quiet  figure,  so  terribly  expressive  of  despair. 
Even  as  she  looked  at  him  thus,  full  of*  that 
tender  pity  which  was  the  most  sublime  ele- 
ment of  her  love,  her  womanly  sense  of  trifles 
showed  her  that  the  shabby  coat  Dorothy  had 
talked  about  was  shabbier  than  of  old ;  and 
she  accepted  it  as  the  evidence  of  poverty 
which  grew  sharper  day  by  day. 

He  loved  her !  His  passionate  confession 
brought  her  profpund  joy,  .but  it  gave  her 
no  surprise — sfte  bed  so  long  been  sure  of 
his  love;  and  looking  back  to  the  earliest 
period 'of  their  acquaintance,  she  knew 
that  she  had  been  loved  from  the  very 
first. 

BulPGeorge  Patmcefort's  profound  emotion 
alike  mystitied  an*  alarmed  her.  The  reve- 
lation of  his  love  had  been  wrung  from  him 
like  a  cry  of  pain.  Marcia,  proud  herself, 
could  understand  the  pride  of  a  penniless 
man  who  shrunk  from  the  avowal  of  a  love 
whose  disinterested  purity  mLjht  possibly  be 
questioned;  but  she  could  not  understand  a 
pride  so  desperate  as  to  deepen  into  such  de- 
s^air  as  that  which  George  PaunCefort's  man- 
ner had  expressed  to-day.  She  watched  him 
wonderingly.  Was  he  praying,  or  had  he 
shrouded  his  face  in  order  to  conceal  the 
tears  a  man  sheds  with  such  bitter  shame  ? 
While  Marcia  was  wondering  about  him,  he 
rose,  and  walked  towards  the  window.  One 
glance  at  his  face  told  her  that  there  were  no 
traces  of  tears  upon  it ;  but  its  gloomy  black- 
ness was  more  terrible  than  the  expression  of 
a  man  who  has  been  weeping. 

•'  I  told  yi  iu  I  was  mad  to-day,  Miss  Deni- 
son," he  said ;  "  you  had  better  let  me  leave 
you  to  the  companionship  of  my  books." 
Though  he  said  this,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
leave  the  room ;  but  stood  with  his  face  to 
the  window,  watching  the  leaves  bending 
under  the  beating  storm. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  in 
which  every  sound  of  the  crackling  fire,  the 
dreary  dripping  rain,  the  rustling  of  the  wet 
branches,  was  distinctly  audible ;  and  then 
Marcia  went  to  the  spot  where  her  father's 
tenant  was  standing,  and  laid  her  hand  lightly 
on  his  shoulder. 

"You  say  that  you  are  mad  to-day,"  she 
said,  hah"  playfully,  but  with  so  much  earnest- 


ness under  the  lightness  of  her  manner :  "  that 
is  a  bad  compliment  to  me,  after  what  you 
said  just  now.  Was  there  any  truth  in  what 
you  said,  or  is  it  only  a  part  of  your  mad- 
ness ?" 

"  It  is  too  fatally  true,  and  it  is  the  greater 
part  of  my  madness." 

He  kept  his  face  averted  from  her,  and 
looked  obstinately  out  at  the  rain  as  it  came 
splashing  heavily  down  on  the  low  landscape, 
and  shut  out  the  dark  distance,  above  winch 
the  thunder-clouds  hung  l>lack  and  dense. 
Marcia  paused  a  little  before  she  addressed 
him  again.  Had  he  been  any  tiling  but 
what  he  was,  had  he  been  a  pif>sperous  man, 
her  equal  in  years  and  in  fortune,  she  would 
have  perished  rather  than  have  invited  him, 
by  so  much  as  one  word  or  look,  to  speak  to 
her  when  he  was  pleased  to  be  silent,  or  to 
remain  with  her  when  he  wished  to  go.  But 
then  he  was  so  much  older  than  herself ;  he 
was  so  poor,  so  desolate.  In  his  nine-and- 
thirty  years,  in  his  ruined  fortunes,  he  might 
recognize  twobarriers  which  shut  him  from 
her — insuperable  barriers  which  he  could 
only  cross  by  aid  of  her  friendly  hand  held 
out  towards  him. 

There  is  a  pretty  story  of  a  rosebud  given 
to  her  partner  at  a  ball  by  the  young  queen 
of  England,  in  all  the  freshness  of  her  girlish 
beauty — a  partner  who  was  afterwards  the  no- 
blest model  of  whet  a  gentleman  and  a  hus- 
band should  be.  The  story  may  be  only  a 
graceful  invention,  like  that  pretty  speech 
about  France  and  Frenchmen  which  a  judi- 
cious reporter  put  into  the  mouth  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth ;  but  the  moral  of  the  story  is, 
that  royalty  must  stoop  a  little  when  it  sees 
itself  worshipped  by  a  heart  that  is  too  noble 
not  to  be  proud.  A  woman  with  a  large  for- 
tune has  a  kind  of  royally  of  her  own,  and 
may  stoop  a  little  DOW  and  then  without  loss 
of  dignity.  Marcia  Denison  felt  this.  Perhaps 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  women  to  patronise ;  for 
her  heart  throbbed  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
joy  as  she  thought  how  much  her  wealth 
could  do  for  the  man  she  loved,  if  only  she 
could  summon  courage  to  stoop  low  enough 
to  lay  her  tribute  at  his  feet. 

If  only  she  could  summon  courage  ! — there 
was  the  difficulty.  Had  she  been  a  queen, 
,the  business  would  have  been  easy  enough. 
But  the  quasi-royalty  of  an  heiress  is  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  bear  such  womanly  humilia- 
tion without  loss  of  dignity. 

"  I  wonder  at  his  pride,  and  yet  I  am  so 
proud  myself,"  she  thought,  with  a  half-smile 
upon  her  lips.  And  then,  after  a  pause,  she 
asked,  as  shyly  as  a  child  who  blushes  be- 
neath the  scrutinizing  glances  of  some  stern 
godmother :  "  Are  you  going  to  leave  Eng- 
land again,  Mr.  Paunccfort?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Denison  ;  I  am.  going  on  one  of 
my  old  exploring  expeditions  on  the  shores  of 
the  Niger.  I  am  going  in  the  footsteps  of 
Earth  and  Livingston.  I  scarcely  wonder 
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sometimes  that  Berkeley  was  sceptical  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  thing  real  or  solid  in  all 
this  universe.  A  man  goes  from  one  pole  to 
another  only  to  carry  with  him  one  idea, 
which  is  HIMSELF.  Standing  on  the  sands  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  groping  blindly  amidst  a  polar 
wilderness,  in  face  of  the  awi'ul  grandeur  of 
creation,  the  one  mad  passidn  of  his  life  ab- 
sorbs him  still — the  only  reality  amidst  a 
world  of  shadows.  All  the  verdure  of  the 
tropics,  all  the  ice-bouud  solitudes  of  the  arc- 
tic zone,  serve  only  for  a  background  to  one 
figure — the  inexorable  Ego  which  reigns  in 
the  wanderer's  breast.  1  talk  nonsense,  I 
dare  say,  Miss  Denison ;  but  sometimes,  when 
my  life  seems  hardest  to  me,  I  begin  to  won- 
der whether,  after  all,  I  am  only  a  shadow 
surrounded  by  shadows,  and  with  nothing 
real  around  or  about  me,  except  the  pain 
which  I  feel.  I  am  in  the  mood  to  please 
your  father  jusfr  now,  I  would  talk  to  him 
about  Locke  and  Condillac  to  fiis  heart's  con- 
tent." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  answered  Marcia, 
gently.  "  I  never  could  understand  meta- 
physics myself;  my  head  seems  to  spin  round 
directly  1  begin  to  read  Victor  Cousin,  or 
Locke,  or  Berkeley,  or  Descartes.  I. thought 
the  problem  of  life  was  solved  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  I  fancied  that  you  were 
content  to  accept  that  solution." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Denison;  but  there  are  perilous 
moments  even  in  the  believer's  life.  Do  you 
remember  who  it  was  that  prayed,  '  Help  thou 
mine  unbelief?'  Have  you  never  felt  one 
moment — I  will  not  say  of  doubt,  for  that  is 
too  strong  a  word— but  one  moment  in  which 
the  faint  shadow  of  a  hideous  hypothesis  arose 
between  you  and  the  light,  and  you  have 
thought,  if  it  should  not  be  true — if  the  story 
of  Galilee  should  be  only  a  beautiful  idyl,  a 
saga,  a  mythic  image  of  grandeur,  no  more 
real  than  the  legend  of  a  William  Tell  ?  Satan 
seems  to  be  an  unfashionable  personage  in 
our  modern  theology;  but  depend  upon  it,  he 
still  holds  his  place  among  us,  and  whispers 
poisonous  hints  in  our  ears." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  experience  has  re- 
vealed his  existence  to  you." 

*'  I  have  lived  alone  lately,  and  Satan  has  a 
partiality  for  the  lonely.  In  the  lives  of  the 
saints  who  were  hermits,  you  will  find  many 
records  of  his  presence ;  but  I  don't  think  he 
often  visited  John  Howard  or  Elizabeth  Fry. 
I  have  been  a  solitary  wanderer,  and  the  fiend 
has  made  himself  the  companion  of  my  walks. 
I  come  fresh  from  his  company  into  yours ; 
so  you  must  not  wonder  if  1  seem  a  boor  and 
a  brute.  You  had  better  let  me  wish  you 
good-by,  Miss  Denison.  Say  farewell,  and 
'  God  speed  you!'  to  a  wretch  who  goes  out 
from  the  light  of  your  presence  into  the" 
dreariest  darkness  that  ever  lay  between  a 
ruined  manhood  and  the  grave." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  before 
going  held  out  his  hand. 


"You  will  shake  hands  with  me,"  he  said. 
"I  know  how  churlish  a  return  I  seem  to 
have  made  for  your  father's  hospitable  friend- 
liness and  your  compassionate  regard ;  but  I 
have  my  secret.  If  you  knew  it.  I  do  not 
think  you  would  wonder  that  I  am  what  I 
am." 

He  took  Marcia's  hand  in  his,  and  pressed 
it  gently.  After  that  he  would  have  released 
it;  but  the  soft  loving  fingers  clung  to  his,  not 
to  be  repulsed,  and  a  second  detaining  hand 
was  laid  gently  on  his  wrist. 

Held  thus,  and  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the 
sudden  wonder  that  filled  his  mind,  he  gazed 
at  the  earnest  face  turned  towards  him, — the 
pale,  pensive  face  that  to  him  seemed  to  be 
bright  with  a  supernal  glory. 

"  Why  do  you  force  me  to  speak  to  you  ?" 
said  Marcia.  "  Why  do  you  make  me  say 
that  which  should  have  come  .from  your  lips', 
and  from  yours  alone?  Do  you  think  so 
meanly  of  me  that  you  fear  I  should  misun- 
derstand you ;  or  are  you  so  proud  that  you 
cannot  stoop  to  accept  any  advantage  from  a 
woman's  hands?  Yon  tylfme  that  you  love 
me — ah,  and  I  know  you  tell  rno  only  the 
truth — yet  at  the  same  moment  you,  say  you 
are  going  to  leave  me — for  ever,  perhaps ;'  to 
die  some  horrible  death"  in  a  foreign  country, 
nameless  aud  uncared  for!  .  I  have  read  so 
much  about  Africa  since  I  have  known  you, 
and  my  heart  freezes  with  horror  when  I 
think  of  you  wandering  alone  in  that  dreadful 
country.  Oh,  George  Pauncefortl  if  your  love 
is  worthy  of  the  name  of  love,  it  must  be 
more  precious  to  you  than  your  pride ;  and 
yet  you  would  sacrifice  your  love  to  your 
pride.  I  have  fancied  myself  proud :  but  see 
how  low  I  stoop  for  your  sake !" 

"Stop,  Marcia!"  cried  Sir  Jasper's  tenant, 
drawing  his  hand  from  her  gentle  grasp  and 
recoiling  from  her — "  stop,  for  pity's  sake  !" 

He  fell  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  with  his 
head  bent  to  the  very  dust,  and  his  clasped 
hands  lifted  above  it. 

"  I  will  not  stop  1  Your  obstinate  pride 
would  have  separated  us  for  ever ;  and  'you 
would  go  out  into  the  world"  doubting  even 
in  Heaven,  rather  than  you  would  bend  the 
haughty  spirit  that  rebels  against  the  merest 
shadow  of  art  obligation.  If  I  had  loved  you, 
and  been  loved  by. you,  years  ago  in  my 
girlhood,  I  should  have  let  you  go  in  silence 
— to  break  my  heart  when  you  were  gone. 
But  we  are  no  children,  Mr.  Pauncefort,  to 
trifle  with  the  chance  of  happiness  that  Heaven 
has  given  us.  I  am  a  woman,  and  my  lonely, 
loveless  life  has  taught  me  what  a  precious 
gift  Heaven  bestows  when  it  gives  a  woman 
the  affection  of  one  honest  heart.  I  will  not 
lose  your  love ;  I  will  not  sacrifice  the  chanco 
of  helping  you  to  regain  all  you  have  lost,  for 
lack  of  coura-e  to  speak  a  few  plain  words, 
whatever  sacrifice  I  make  in  speaking  them. 
You  love  me — if  you  had  never  said  that,  I 
could  never  have  spoken — but  you  ~ho.ce  said 
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that  you  love  me,  and  the  rest  is  easy.  I 
know  your  secret ;  to  me  your  life  seems  so 
tnuiFi'urent;  your  ruined  hopes — your  broken 
fortunes — your  poverty,  so  proudly  endured. 
I  know  all,  (Jeorge ;  and  I  ask  you  to  let  my 
money — my  poor,  paltry  monej-,  gained  in  the 
honest  pathway*  of  commerce — restore  your 
name,  retrieve  your  broken  life.  Oh,  George, 
tell  me  you  are  not  too  proud  to  accept  the 
happiness  which  my  fortune  may  bring  back 
to  you — the  fortune  that  I  never  valued  until 
I  knew  you  were  poor." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  outspread 
hands  to  hide  the  hot  blushes  that  dyed  it 
with  so  deep  a  crimson.  With  her  face  cov- 
ered thus,  she  waited  for  him  to  answer  hen 
For  some  moments  he  was  silent ;  then,  ris- 
ing slowly  from  his  knees,  he  said  in  a  low, 
broken  voice,  so  low  as  to  be  almost  a  whis- 
per: 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken  as  to  my  story. 
There  is  no  landed  squire  in  this  county 
richer  in  the  world's  wealth  than  I  am.  Oh, 
Miss  Denison,  how  will  you  ever  forgive  me, 
when  you  know  what  I  thought  might  be 
hidden  from  you  for  ever,  but  which  must  be 
told  you  now." 

Marcia  dropped  her  hands  from  before  her 
face,  and  looked  at  her  lover.  He  was  stand- 
ing a  few  paces  from  her,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  light.  In  all  her  life  she  had 
never  seen  such  a  mortal  pallor  as  that  which 
she  saw  now  in  the  dark  face  she  loved.  But 
in  the  depth  of  her  humiliation,  this  only 
struck  her  in  a  confused  way.  The  justifica- 
tion of  her  conduct  was  suddenly  snatched 
away  from  her;  all  the  theory  of  her  life  was 
shattered.  Her  father's  tenant  was  not  poor  I 
She  had  not  stooped  from  the  dignity  of  her 
womanhood  to  elevate  a  lowly  suitor,  whose 
proud  humility  was  the  only  barrier  that  di- 
vided him  from  her.  It  was  all  so  much 
wasted  degradation.  Impelled  by  an  uncon- 
sidercd  impulse,  she  had  flung  her  maidenly 
pride  into  the  dust  at  this  man's  feet.  She 
had  asked  him — yes,  asked  him  to  accept  her 
hand  and  her  fortune  I  Only  a  few  minutes 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  spoken,  and  yet 
she  thought  of  her  words  with  shame  and 
wonder.  Sh*  had  besought  him  to  accept  a 
hand  which  he  did  not  care  to  demand  for 
himself;  a  fortune  which  he  did  not  want. 
Tears  rose  to  her  eyes — the  passionate  tears 
of  wounded  pride.  She  drew  herself  up  with 
an  involuntary  movement  of  offended  dignity, 
and  went  back  to  the  hearth,  where  her  bon- 
net and  shawl  had  been  hung  to  dry. 

"  I  think  the  storm  is  nearly  over  now,  Mr. 
Pauncefort,''  she  said  quietly.  "  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  see  if  the  carriage  has 
come  ?" 

"Yes,  Marcia;  but  not  yet.  You  have 
spoken  to  me ;  and  I  must  speak  to  you. 
Oil,  my  darling,  my  love ! — let  me  call  you 
thus  once,  and  once  only  ;  when  you  pass  the 
threshold' of  this  house  a  few  minutes  hence, 


you  will  have  bid  good-bye  to  me  for  ever ! — 
have  you  never  thought  of  any  other  reason 
than  poverty  for  my  lonely  life,  my  dull  de- 
spair? Oh,  Marcia,  how  little  you  have  known 
me,  after  all! — you,  who  have  dropped  such 
balm  into  my  wounds,  who  have  given  me 
such  tender  comfort  for  my  sorrows. — how 
little  3-ou  have  known  me,  when  you  can  think 
that  poverty  was  the  evil  that  made  my  life 
a  burden  tomel  Poverty!  pshaw;  a  rough, 
honest  friend,  and  not  an  enemy;  a  com- 
panion Diogenes,  who  strips  the  mask  off 
earth's  conventionalities,  and  points  out  the 
few  true  men  among  the  knaves.  f  To  a  weak 
sensuous  nature,  poverty  may  be  terrible ;  for 
it  takes  another  name,  and  calls  itself  depri- 
vation— uusatiated  thirst  for  impossible  pleas- 
ures, the  torture  of  Tantalus.  But  for  me 
poverty  has  no  terrors.  Ah,  if  you  knew  how 
often  in  my  lonely  walks  I  have  listened  to 
the  blacksmith  beating  at  his  glowing  furnace, 
and  have  envied  him  his  labor,  his  light  heart, 
and  his  empty  pockets!  Do  you  think  so 
meanly  of  me  as  to  suppose  that,  if  poverty 
were  my  only  trouble,  I  would  sit  in  this 
room,  when  I  might  go  out  into  the  world 
and  fight  for  one  of  the  thousand  prizes  that 
Fortune  holds  for  the  head  that  thinks,  and 
the  hand  that  works?  No,  Miss  Denison,  I 
am  a  rich  man ;  and  the  gulf  which  yawns 
between  you  and  me  is  a  wider  gulf  than  any 
division  created  by  difference  of  fortune." 

Marcia  looked  at  him  with  something  like 
terror  in  her  face.  She  had  trusted  him  *o 
entirely;  she  had  heard  him  accused,  and  her 
faith  had  been  unshaken.  Serene  in  her  in- 
stinctive confidence,  she  had  smiled  at  Blanche 
Harding' s  ominous  hints;  and  now  all  at  once 
her  heart  sank,  for  it  seemed  as  if  those  dark 
insinuations  were  about  to  receive  confirma- 
tion from  his  own  lips.  Yes,  it  must  be  so. 
The  gulf  between  them  was  this  man's  dis- 
honor— his  dishonor  I  And  amidst  the  tem- 
pestuous ocean  of  passion  on  which  her  soul 
had  been  tossed  jto  and  fro,  her  only  anchor 
had  been  her  faith  in  him. 

She  put  up  her  hand  with  a  piteously-im- 
ploring  gesture,  as  if  she  would  have  arrested 
any  confession  that  was  about  to  escape  his 
lips. 

'•Oh,  do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  any  thing 
less  than  I  have  thought  you  I "  she  cried ; 
"I  have  believed  so  entirely  in  your  goodness, 
your  truth,  your  honor.  If  I  have  been  deceived 
until  now,  let  the  deception  go  on  for  ever. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  it  is  any  shame  or 
disgrace  which  has  banished'  you  from  the 
world." 

"  Marcia  Denison,"  answered  Sir  Jasper's 
tenant,  "  there  are  people  who  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  dishonors  in  which  they  have 
had  no  part.  There  are  social  laws  which 
revenge  on  the  innocent  the  wicked  deeds  of 
the  guilty.  The  name  I  have  a  right  to  bear 
was  disgraced  fifteen  years  ago;  but  by  no 
act  of  mine.  I  went  to  sleep  one  night  a 
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prowl,  ambitious  man,  with  all  the  world 
before  me,  and  with ,  sustaining  faith  and 
energy  that  help  a  man  to  win  the  noblest 
pi  i/es  earth  can  give.  I  woke  the  next 
morning  to  find  myself  what  you  see  me  now 
— a  thing  without  a  hope,  without  a  name, — 
too  glad  to  hide  my  ruin  from  the  world  in 
which  I  had  once  held  myself  so  proudly  " 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
While  his  eyes  were  darkened  thus,  he  felt 
Marcia's  loving  fingers  trying  to  loosen  those 
strong  hands  from  the  face  they  shrouded. 

"  The  disgrace  came  by  no  act  of  yours." 
she  murmured  softly ;  "  ah,  I  knew,  I  Knew 
that  you  were  true  and  noble!  George,  if 
.you  love  me,  dishonor  may  sully'your  name, 
but  it  shall  never  affect  me.  Women  have 
borne  dishonored  names  before  to-day.  Give 
me  yours,  George :  it  shall  be  a  more  precious 
gift  to  me  than  the  loftiest  title  that  ever  was 
worn  upon  this  earth.  George,  why  do  you 
force  me  to  say  what  you  have  a  right  to 
despise  me  for  saying  ?" 

•'Despise  you,  Marcia  I  Oh,  I  am  the 
guiltiest,  basest  wretch  that  ever  lived.  It 
is  so  hard,  so  hard  .for  me  to  speak  the  truth  ! 
God,  who  only  knows  the  weight  and  measure 
of  the  tortures  He  inflicts,  knows  how  I  love 
you,  and  how  fiercely  I  have  struggled  against 
the  growth  of  my  love.  The  confession  of 
my  passion  is  an  insult  to  you,  Marcia.  My 
passion  itself  is  a  crime.  My  life  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  been  a  lie,  and  the  name  I 
have  borne  is  a  false  one.  My«name  is  God- 
frey Pierrepoint,  and  I  am  the  dishonored 
husband  of  a  guilty  wife  ?" 

Never  had  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  seen  in  any 
countenance  such  a  depth  of  sorrowful  re- 
proach as  that  which  looked  at  him  now  out 
of  the  tender  gray  eyes  lie  loved  so  well. 

"  And  you  have  let  me  love  you,"  said 
Marcia ;  "  and  you  have  let  me  speak  to  you 
of  my  love  I  0,  what  shame,  what  shame, 
what  shame !" 

She  hurried  towards  the  door  with  her 
arms  stretched  before  her  like  a  half-dement- 
ed creature  who  flies  from  some  unspeakable 
horror;  but  on  the  very  threshold,  before 
George  Pauncefort  could  save  her,  Sir  Jasper's 
daughter  fell  prone  upon  the  very  spot  where- 
on the  country  -people  were  wont  to  point 
triumphantly  to  the  blood-bespattered  traces 
of  the  murdered  cavalier. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FAREWELL. 

WHEN  Marcia  lifted  her  heavy  eyelids  and 
awoke   from   that   sudden    swoon,  she 
found  herself  seated  in  the  worm-eaten  oak 
chair,  witli  the  open  doorway  before  her,  and 


the  air  blowing  in  upon  her  with  a  damp  fresh- 
ness that  was  better  than  aH  the  eau-de- 
cologne  that  ever  an  indefatigable  abigail  be- 
spattered over  a  fainting  mistress.  At  first 
the  fresh  cool  air  brought  Miss  Denison 
nothing  but  a  delicious  sense  of  relief  from 
something  very  like  suffocation.  Then  came 
a  consciousness  of  external  things ;  she 
heard  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the  paw- 
ing and  champing  of  a  horse  at  the  garden- 
gate,  and  knew  that  the  carriage  had  arrived. 
Last  of  all,  there  returned  to  her,  with  un- 
speakable bitterness,  the  knowledge  of  why 
she  had  fainted,  and  what  had  happened  be- 
fore her  fainting-fit. 

"  Oh,  my  God  I"  she  thought  in  her  de- 
spair; "there  has  been  so  little  joy  in  my 
life,  but  I  have  never  suffered  like  this  until 
to-day." 

For  the  moment  she  did  not  attempt  to 
move,  but  sat  with  her  eyelids  drooping  and 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor  with  an  almost 
stupid  look.  She  felt  a  strange  disinclination 
to  stir,  to  take  any  step  in  the  progress  of  her 
broken  life.  If  it  could  have  ended  there,  at 
that  monient  I 

"  I  am  so  little  use  in  the  world ;  nobody 
loves  me,  nobody  has  any  need  of  me,"  she 
thought  piteously;  "my  life  is  only  a  pen- 
ance. What^sin  did  I  commit  when  I  was  a 
child,  that  I 'should  surfer  so  much  in  my 
womanhood?  And  it  is  wicked  even  to  wish 
to  die." 

She  was  aroused  from  her  sense  of  utter 
prostration  by  the  voice  of  the  man  she  loved. 
It  struck  upon  her  as  sharply  as  the  lash  of  a 
whip;  and  she  looked  up  at  George  Paunce- 
fort, stung  into  sudden  life. 

"I  want  you  to  say  that  you  forgive  me," 
he  began,  in  a  low,  sad  voice,  "  and  then  I 
shall  be  brave  enough  to  bid  you  farewell  for 
ever." 

She  did  not  answer  him  immediately  ;  but, 
after  a  pause,  she  said,  ''  Do  you  know  how 
deeply  you  have  humiliated  me?" 

"I  have  not  humiliated  you.  There  can 
be  no  humiliation  for  such  a  nature  as  yours. 
You  have  spoken  the  noblest  words  that  ever 
a  woman  uttered.  Unhappily,  you  havo 
spoken  them  to  a  man  who  has  no  right  to 
hear  them.  The  crime  and  the  shame  were 
his.  I  know  now  that  it  w;ts  the  basest 
cowardice  which  prompted  me  to  keep  my 
secret.  But  oh,  Marcia,  how  could  I  think 
that  you  would  stoop  to  love  me !  IIov/ 
could  I  believe  that  your  tender  compassion  f<  r 
a  ruined  life  could  ever  grow  into  any  thiiiT 
grander  and  hol:er  than  compassion  1  And 
even  now,  though  your  own  lips  have  said  so 
much,  can  I  be  quite  sure  that  the  impulse 
which  stirred  them  was  not  the  generous  pity 
of  a  noble  heart — the  self-abnegation  of  a 
woman  who  offers  her  richest  treasure  to  n 
beggar?  That  you  love  me — me!  0  Go'l, 
it  cannot  be  real !  It  is  to:>  like  my  dreams.'' 

Marcia  uttered  no  word  in  response  to  that 
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passionate  outburst;  but  after  a  pause,  she 
Eaid,  quietly:* 

"Will  you  take  me  to  the  carriage,  Mr. 
Pauncefort? — I  must  still  call  you  by  that 
name.  Papa  will  be  uneasy  about  m£,  per- 
haps, and  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  back." 

She  rose,  but  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  arm. 

"For  pity's  sake,  forgive  me,"  he  said.  "I 
shall  leave  this  place  at  daybreak  to-morrow, 
to  goto  the  other  end  of  the  world,  perhaps. 
1  cannot' go* without  your  forgiveness;  I  can* 
not — I  cannot.  Think  me  a  good  Christian 
if  I  do  not  kill  myself  to-night.  I  hate  suf- 
fered too  much  lately.  Yes,  Marcia,  some 
burdens  are  too  hea\-y.  Say  that  you  forgive 
me,  and  let  me  go  back  to  the  solitudes  out 
yonder,  where  no  one  who  is  interested  in  my 
death  can  track  me,  and  where,  if  I  go  mad, 
there  will  be '  no  one  to  put  me  into  a  mad- 
house. Marcia,  forgive  me ! " 

He  fell  on  his  knees.  His  passionate  vio- 
lence, the  despair  that  was  so  nearly  akin  to 
madness,  awoke  all  that  was  most  womanly  in 
Marcia  Denison's  nature.  She  bent  over  the 
dark  face  that  was  "fified  toward!  her,  dis- 
torted and  convulsed  by  the  agony  of  a  nas- 
skm  that  had  burst  all  the  bond's  of  reason. 
She  laid  her  hand  softly  on  the*burning  fore- 
head, and  parted  the  tumbled  ,hair  as  gently 
as  ever  motherly  hands  tended  a  sick  ohild. 

"Forgive  you!  "she  murmured;  "I  have 
nothing  to  forgive.  It  was  a  false  pride  that 
m.rde  me  so  angry.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  humiliation  between  you  and  me.  We 
are  both  too  unhappy.  Give  me  your  hand, 
and  let  us  say  good-by." 

•'  Good-by,  Marcia.  My  .bright  ideal  of 
womanhotfd,  good-by." 

He  nose  and  offered  her  his  hand.  The 
storm  h'ad.gone  by  .without;  the  storm  was 
lulled  witiihi ;  George  Pauncefort  was  him- 
self agajn,'  grave  and  sombre,  with  only  a 
quiet  look  of  sorrow  in  his  face. 

"You  will  bear  your  burden  bravely?" 
said  Marcia,  questioningly.  "Yes,  I  know 
you  will  You  are  too  good  a  Christian  to 
feel  often  as  you  have  felt  to-day.  Oh,  believe 
me,  there  is  no  burden  too  heavy ;  divine  en- 
durance has  measured  the  weight  of  all ;  and 
we  have  only  to  be  patient.  Promise  me  you 
•Will  try  to  support  your  sorrows  like  a  Chris- 
tian." 

"For  your  sake,  Marcia!  Ask  Tie  to  do 
any  thing  for  your  sake,  and  the  doing  of  it 
shall  be  the  business  of  my  lifc.  There  is  no 
difference  between  love;#nd  fanaticism." 

"You  will  try  to  be  a  Christian  for  my 
sake?" 

"  Yes,  Marcia,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved— for 
your  sake !  There  is  no  such  thing  as  myself 


night  and  morning,  as  I  should  pray  for  my 
brother,  if  I  had  one." 

"Only  one  word  more,  Marcia.  You  have 
asked  me  nothing  of  my  past  life'.  And  if  you 
had  questioned  me,  I  scarcely  think  that  I  ' 
could  have  brought  myself  to  speak  of  that 
shameful  story  in  your  presence.  Yit  I 
should  like  you  to 'know  it.  'I  have  made  it 
fche  business  of  my  existence  to  escape  from 
what  people  call  sympathy;  but  I  thouldlike 
to  have  your  pity.  I  will  write  the  story, 
Marcia.  Will  you  read  it?  " 

"Yes.     Once  more,  good-by." 

They  were  on  the  threshold'as  Marcia  spoke ; 
and  as  she  stepped  from  that  narrow  threshold 
a  sudden  gleam  of  yellow  sunlight  shot  forth 
upon  the  edge  of  a  cloud,  and  shone  reflected 
on  her  face  as  she  turned  towards  her  father's 
tenant. 

George  Pauncefort  uttered  a  cry  of  tri- 
umph. 

"See,  Marcia,"  he  exclaimed;  "the  sun 
shines  upon  us  I  I  was  never  superstitious 
until  to-day;  but  to-day  I  will  believe  any 
thing  that  hints-  at  a  hope.  I  accept  the 
omen,  Marcia.  This  parting  is  not  for  ever." 

She  did  not^answer  him.  Her  calm  sorrow, 
had  no  affinity  with  his  feverish  exaltation 
of  spirit,  and  was  not  subject  to  any  abrupt 
transition  from  despair  to  hope.  To  her  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dull  horizon  of  her  life  had 
only  opened  for  a  moment,  to  Hveal  a  glimpse 
ot  an  impossible  heaven,  and  to  close  again 
for  ever.  Already  she  was  resigned  to  tho 
thought  that  George  Pauncefort  could  never 
be  any  more  to  her  than  he  had  been  during 
the  last  few  months.  And  ft  seemed  as  if  he 
ha*  been  so  much  to  her :  for  he  had  been, 
and  he  must  for  ever  be,  the  oue/creature  to 
whom  she  had  been  precious;  the  only  being 
who  had  ever  been  profoundly  affected  witli 
either  joy  or  sorrow  for  her  sake ;  the  solitary 
friend;  the  only  lover — an  image  never  to  be 
disturbed  from  hig  place  in  her  heart. 

George  Pauncefort  handed  his  guest  into 
her  carriage.  The  sunlight,  h;id  burst  forth 
in  fuller  glory,  beautiful  on  the  deep-green  of 
the  wet  leaves  and 'the  tender  emerald  of  tho 
fern;  supernally  beautiful  on  the  latticed 
casements  of  the  Hermitage,  and  on  the  shiu- 
ing  surface  of  the  pool. 

In  this  sunlight,  and  in  the  wondrous  tran- 
quility  of  earth  and  sky  that  succeeds  a  sum- 
mar  tempest,  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  and  Sir  Jas- 
per's daughter  parted. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  evening  that  Mar- 
cia received  a  packet,  which  had  been  left  in 
Mrs.  Tursgood's  charge  wheu  George  Paunce- 
fort and  his  servant  quitted  the  Hermitage. 
It  was  a  large  parcel,  containing  some  rare 


in  the  world  henceforward;  there  is  nothing  j  old   books  that  Miss  Den ison   had    once  ex- 


but  you,  and  my  love  for  you.     But  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  a  Christian  to  ple:.se  you;  and  my 
first  sacrifice  shall  be  to  bid  you  good-by/' 
"Good-by.      I    shall    pray  for   you  every 


'I  a  wish  to  posses?,  and  its  arrival  ex- 
cited no  particular  attention;  but  hidden 
amongst  the  quaintly-bound  volumes  il.t  re  was 
a  packet  in  a  large  envelope,  a'klix.^ied  to 
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Marcia,  and  signed  with  George  Pauncefort  or 
Godfrey  Pierrepoiqf's  initials.  Miss  Denison 
opened  the  parcel  late  at  night  in  her  own 
room,  and  the  first  chill  glimmer  of  day  found 
her  still  reading  Mr.  Pauacefort's  letter. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    STORY    OF    A    YOUNG    MAN'S    FOLLY. 

"  OHALL  I,  tell  you  what  I  felt,  Marcia, 
IJ  when  first  you  beckoned  me  into  your 
father's  room,  and  I  sat  in  the  dusk  looking 
at  you,  with  the  warm  glow  of  the  fire  about 
your  figure,  and  the  fitiul  light(shining  every 
now  and  then  upon  your  lace  ?  Thei  e  is  no 
such  thing  as  love  at  first  iight ;  for  I  did  not 
love  you  thea.  The  feelings  that  stirred  my 
heart  as  it  was  stirred  that  night  belonged 
only  to  the  strange  atmosphere  I  had  entered. 
You  can  never  understand  hour  strange  that 
room  and  its  belpngings  were  to  me.  No 
terror  of  the  desert,  no  peril  from  savage 
beasts  or  treacherous  men,  would  have  moved 
me  half  so  keenly  as  I  was  moved  by  this  one 
glimpse  of  an  English  home.*  And  for  your- 
self, Marcia,  what  were  you  to  me  then — you 
who  have  since  become  the  universe  ?  How 
I  wonder  as  I  remember  that  night,  when  I 
only  thought  of  you  with  .a  cajm,  artistic 
pleasure,  as  a  ctmnoisseur  thinks  of  a  beauti- 
ful picture ! 

"Let  no  man  evnr  neglect  the  warning  of 
his  instinct.  From  the  first  my  instinct  told 
me  that  the  delicious  happiness  I  found,  in 
your  presence,  '-in  your  father's  society— ah, 
how  persistently  I  cheated  myself  as  to  the 
real  source  of  my  pleasure! — from  the  very 
first  I  was  conscious  of  peril ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  great.  I  could  not  resign  the 
happiness.  It  was  so  fasy  to*  cheat  myself. 
When  your  image  shone  brightest  before  my 
eyes,  I  thought,  '  If  I  had  been  a  happier  man, 
I  might  have  had  such  a  creature  for  my 
daughter ; .  there  are  men  who  have  had  such 
women  for  their  wives.'  Again  and  again  I 
remiaded  myself  that  I  was  almost  old  enough 
to  be  your  father ;  again  and  again  I  deluded 
myself  by  the  old  shallow  lies  with  which  a 
weak  man  palters  with  his  conscience. "  A 
weak  man  ;  and  I  had  thought  myself  so 
strong  until  I  knew  you ! 

"  It  was  only  when  I  had  been  an  inmate 
of  your  father's  house,  and  found  how  horri- 
ble a  pang  it  was  to  me  to  go  back  to  the  dark- 
ness of  my  old  life — it  was  only  then  that  I 
knew  I  loved  you.  It  was  only  when  I  sat 
alone  in  my  desolate  room,  recalling  every 
look  of  your  face,,  every  tone  of  your  voice, 
maddened  with  the  memory  of  them,  and  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  no  right  to  see  your 
face  or  hear  your  voice  again — it  was  then 
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only  that  I  knew  the  intensity  of  my  love,  and 
how  little  hope  there  was  that  my  wretched 
heart  would  ever  know  its  old  dull  quiet  again. 
God  knows  how  I  struggled  against  my  temp- 
tation: you  Know'how  I  succumbed  to  it.  I 
should  have  gone  back  to  the  desert — back  to 
the  lonely  marches  and  the  Veary  baitings 
under  a  torrid  sky,;  but  the  tempter  was  too 
strong  for  me.  The  cup  which  he  offered  to 
my  lips  was  so  sweet.  From  first  to  last,  I 
knew  that  it  was  poison — from  first  to  last,  I 
drank  the  insidious  draught,  knowing  that 
there  was  death  at  the  bottom  Oi"  it. 

"Had  I  no  thought  for  you  in  "all  this? 
Yes,  I  thought  of  you  with  cruel  anguish  as  I 
fancied  how  compassionately  you  would  smile 
at  my  folly  if  the  knowledge  of  it  could  reach 
you.  I  watched  you  too  closely  not  to  fancy 
myself  master  of  every  thought  and  feeling  of 
yours.  Your  reverential  kindness,  your  cour- 
teous attention,  the  sympathy  which  you 
evinced  for  my  favorite  studies,  the  pleasure 
you  appeared  to  take  in  my  conversation, — to 
me  these  seemed  only  the  natural  graces  of  a 
perfect  creature,  whose  divine  compassion  ex- 
tended itself  even  to  a  gloomy  middle-aged 
man  wiose  broken  life  rendered  him  an  object 
of  pity. 

'4  In  all  the  regions  of  the  impossible  could 
there  be  anything  so  wild  as  the  thought  that 
you  could  love  me — me  t  Can  I  imagine  or 
understand  the  possibility  even  now?  No, 
my  soul  and  life  I  only  in  my  dreams — only  in 
my  dreams  can  I  believe  in  so  deep  a  joy. 
But  I  have  no  right  t6  speak  to  you  of  this.  I 
have  no  right  to  approach  you  in  any  charac- 
ter but  that  of  an  unhappy  wretch  who  has 
need  of  your  pity. 

"  If  I  could  have  known  you  in  my  early 
manhood — when*  life  was  bright  before  me — 
when  in  all  the  world  there  was  no  height  so 
lofty  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  mr  ambi- 
tious fancies !  I  think  ambition  is  only  another 
name  for  youth,  and  that  a  man  whojhas  never 
been  ambitious  has  never  been  young.'  I  was 
the  only  son  of  a  younger  son.  My  father  and 
mother  were  both  what  the  world  calls  'high- 
ly connected,'  but  they  were  both  poor.  You 
will  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  going  to  burst 
forth  into  some  grand  tirade  upon  the  horrors 
of  poverty ;  but  you  need  have  no  such  appre- 
hension. The  poverty  of  my  boyhood  had  no 
horrors,  for  it  was  endured  by  souls  too  lofty 
to  droop  under  the  influence  of  shabby  clothes 
or  indifferent  dinners.  I  have  seen  my  mother 
dine  in  a  cotton  gown,  but  I  have  never  seen 
her  quail  before  the  presence  of  a  creditor.  I 
have  seen  my  father -in  a  threadbare  dress- 
coat  hob-nobbing  with  a  marquis,  and  looking 
as  much  a  marquis  as  his  companion.  There 
is  something  noble  in  the  old  races,  after  all. 
Set  a  Pierrepoint  to  sweep  a  crossing,  and  he 
will  sweep  it  like  a  Pierrepoint ;  so  that  pass- 
ers-by shall  glance  back  at  him  and  mutter, 
'  A  nobleman  in  disguise.'  Do  not  laugh  at 
me,  Marcia,  because  I  have  clung  to  these 
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foolish  fancies  of  my  youth  amidst  the  ruin 
of  my  manhood.  My  mother's  race  was  noble, 
but  her  love  for  my  father  changed  into  rever- 
ence when  she  thought  of  his  name ;  and  it 
was  on  her  knee  that  I  learned  how  grand  a 
thing  it  was  to  be  a  Pierrepoint. 

•*'  My  father  was  a  philosopher,  a  linguist,  a 
collector  of  rare  old  editions  and  curious  pam- 
phlets ;  every  thing  that  a  man  can  be  who 
believes  that  all  the  happiness  of  life  is  com- 
prised iu  the  verb  'to  know.'  In  ah*  my  mem- 
ery  of  him,  I  can  never  recall  his  being  in- 
terested in  any  event  of  our  everyday  life,  or 
the  lives  of  our  neighbors.  We  lived  in  an 
old  tumble-down  house,  which  had  once  been 
a  vicarage.  The  did  churchyard  sloped  west- 
ward below  our  drawing-room  windows,  and 
my  first  memory  is  of  the  crimson  sunlight 
behind  dark  masses  of  wrea'tliing  ivy,  which  I 
knew  afterwards  were  hidden  graves;  but  the 
church  had  not  been  standing  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  Our  garden  adjoined  this 
grassy  enclosure,  and  I  played  sometimes 
umong  the  rose  and  currant-bushes,  sometimes 
among  the  ivy-hidden  tombs  that  had  once 
been  stately  monuments.  The  house  belonged 
to  my  uncle  Weldon,  the  head  of  our  family, 
and  we  lived  in  it  rent-free.  All  round  us, 
wherever  our  eyes  could  reach,  the  land  we 
saw  was  Weldon  Pierrepoint's,  and  had  been 
iu  the  possession  of  Pierrepoints  from  the 
days  of  Stephen.  The  village  nearest  to  us  was- 
called  Pierrepoint,  and  I  was  seven  years  old  lie- 
fore  I  passed  the  boundary  of  my  uncle's  estate. 
"  If  we  had  lived  anywhere  else,  we  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  made  to  feel  that  there  is 
Borne  sting  in  poverty.  At  Pierrepoint,  the 
man  who  hesitated  to  doff  his  hat  as  my 
father  passed  him,  would  have  been  scouted 
as  a  kind  of  inlidel.  Our  own  name  and  my 
uncle's  wealth  covered  us  with  a  kind  of  halo; 
and  when  my  mother  went  through  the  vil- 
lage-street iu  her  straw  bonnet  and  cotton 
dress,  he/  promenade  was  like  a  royal  pro- 
gress. Thus,  from  my  very  childhood,  I 
learned  to  believe  that  it  was  a  grand 
thing  to  be  what  I  was;  and  when  I  was  old 
enough  to  know  what  poverty  meant,  I 
laughed  to  scorn  the  suggestion  that  it  could 
be  any  hindrance  to  my  success  in  life. 

"  My  first  misfortune  was  perhaps  the  fact 
that  I  had  lived  too  long  at  Pierrepoint — too 
exclusively  among  people  who  respected  me 
for  the  associations  of  my  name — too  far 
away  from  the  open  field  of  life,  in  which 
Jones  the  baker's  son  has  as  good  a  chance  of 
victory  and  loot  as  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  Plantagcnets.  My  mother  and  father 
were  equally  ignorant  of  the  world  beyond 
Pierrepoiut  Castle  and  Pierrepoint  Grange. 
My  parents  were  too  poor  to  give  me  a  uni- 
versity career;  and  as  my  father's  learning 
would  have  been  enough  to  divide  among 
all  the  professors  of  a  college,  it  was  naturally 
supposed  that  I  could  need  no  better  teacher ; 
BO  I  was  educated  at  home.  I  know  now 


that  I  could  not  have  had  a  worse  tutor, 
and  that  the  key  to  my  broken  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  narrow  school  of  my  boyhood. 
Under  my  father's  tuition,  I  became  a  sage  in 
book-lore,  and  remained  a  baby  in  all  worldly 
knowledge.  Heaven  only  knows  what  dreams 
have  visited  me  in  that  old  walled  garden, 
where  the  grass  grew  deeper  and  softer  than 
any  verdure  I  have  ever  trodden  since.  What 
visions  of  worldly  greatness  to  be  won  far 
awajr  hi  the  unknown  region,  where  so  many 
crowns  hung  within  the  reach  of  daring 
hands.  What  vivid  pictures  of  a  successful 
career — of  prizes  to  be  won  while  all  the 
bloom  of  youth  was  yet  upon  the  winner — 
of  a  sharp  brief  struggle  with  fortune,  and  a 
garland  of  fame  to  be  brought  home  to  that 
very  garden  and  laid  at  my  mother's  feet. 
Every  boy  brought  up  very  quietly  with 
gentle  people,  amidst  a  pastoral  landscape,  is 
apt  to  fancy  himself  an  embryo  Wellington 
or  Nelson.  My  childish  yearnings  were  for 
a  soldier's  life,  and  I  pictured  myself  coming 
back,  after  the  conquest  of  India;  to  Pierre- 
point  Grange,  to  marry-  the  curate's  blue-eyed 
daughter,  who  was  so  desperate  a  coquette  in 
haymaking-time.  God  help  me  now,  in  my 
desolation  and  hopelessness  I  I  can  Bring 
back  the  very  picture  I  made  of  myself,  riding 
up  to  the  low  white  gate  on  a  cavalry  charger 
and  dressed  in  a  general's  uniform ! 

"  All  these  dreams  melted  away  when  I 
grew  a  little  older,  and  my  father  had  imbued 
me  with  something  of  his  own  love  of  learn- 
ing. There  were  many  consultations  with 
my  rich  uncle  as  to  my  future  career,  and  I 
found  that  the  question  was  regarded  less 
with  a  view  to  my  interests  than  with  refer- 
ence to  what  a  Pierrepoint  might  or  might 
uot  do  without  damage  to  the  other  Pierre- 
points.  After  a  great  deal  of  deliberation,  it 
was  settled  that  a  Pierrepoint  need  undergo 
no  degradation  in  being  created  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  it  was  thereupon  decided  that  I 
should  be  called  to  the  bar.  .  Weldon  Pierre- 
point,  my  uncle,  had  sons  of  his  own,  and 
his  property  seemed  as  far  away  from  me 
as  if  I  had  been  a  stranger  to  his  blood ;  but 
I  was  his  nephew,  and  his  only  nephew,  so 
he  volunteered  to  allow  me  a  small  income 
while  I  studied,  and  endeavored  to  work  my 
way  in  the  legal  profession.  His  offer  was 
accepted ;  and  I  went  up  to  London  by  a 
mail-coach  with  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
of  the  highest  people  in  the  metropolis  hi  my 
desk,  and  with  five-nnd-twenty  pounds,  the 
first  quarterly  payment  of  my  income,  hi  my 
pocket. 

"You  would  smile,  Marcia,  if  you  could 
know  how  intoxicating  to  me  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  stepping  out  into  the 
battle-field,  how  implicit  my  faith  in  my  power 
to  win  fame  and  fortune.  The  introductions 
I  carried  with  me  would  have  obtained  me  a 
footing  in  half  the  best  drawingrooms  of  the 
West  End ;  but  the  only  one  of  my  credentials 
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of  which  I  made  any  use  was  a  letter  addressed 
to  an  octogenarian  legal  celebrity,  who  lived 
by  himself  in  the  Temple,  and  who  had  the 
finest  law-library  and  the  best  collection  of 
Hobbimas  hi  England.  This  gentleman  re- 
ceived me  with  civility ;  told  me  that  I  looked 
like  a  Pierrepoint ;  warned  me  against  the 
dissipations  of  London,  which  were  all  very 
well  for  common  people,  but  not  fit  for  Pierre- 
points  ;  and  put  me  in  the  way  of  beginning 
my  new  life.  Under  his  advice  I  selected  a 
couple  of  garrets,  which  were  dignified  by  the 
name  of  chambers,  and  I  looked  on  with  pro- 
found satisfaction  while  the  name  of  Pierre- 
point  was  inscribed  in  white  paint  on  a  black 
door,  immediately  below  the  leaking  "ceiling 
that  had  been  discolored  by  the  rain-drip  of 
about  half  a  century.  Ah,  what  a  boy  I  was ! 
I  plunged  into  the  severest  course  of  legal 
study  that  I  could  devise  for  myself;  and  the 
sparrows  twittered  every  day  in  the  morning 
sunshine  before  I  closed  my  books  and  went 
to  bed.  I  hired  a  lad,  who  cleaned  my  boots 
and  brushed  my  clothes,  and  who  was  to  open 
my  door  in  case,  by  some  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  any  one  should  ever 
come  to  knock  at  it ;  and  I  employed  a  laun- 
dress, who  cleaned  my  rooms  and  brought  my 
provisions.  I  have  dined  for  a  fortnight  at  a 
Btretch  on  no  better  dinner  than  a  mutton- 
chop,  and  no  stronger  beverage  than  tea; 
and  I  have  lived  a  month  sometimes  without 
interchanging  a  word  with  any  creature  ex- 
cept the  l-i undress  or  the  boy. 

"  Ah,  what  a  foolish  dreamer  I  was,  Marcia ! 
I  fancied  that  my  life  was  in  my  own  hands, 
and  that  in  my  own  untiring  energy,  my  own 
love  of  learned  labors,  there  lay  the  powers 
that  could  mould  me  into  a  Bacon,  without  a 
Bacon's  vices ;  a  second  Brougham,  with  more 
than  a  Brougham's  greatness.  In  my  garret, 
with  sickly  candles  fading  in  a  sickly  dawn,  I 
fancied  myself  at  the  summit  of  Fame's 
mighty  mountain,  with  all  the  world  below 
me.  The  vision  of  the  future  was  infinitely 
more  real  to  me  than  any  penalties  of  the 
present.  I  began  to  suffer  from  chronic  head- 
ache ;  but  I  wrapped  a  wet  towel  round  my 
forehead,  and  laughed  my  malady  to  scorn. 
If  Homer  had  knocked-under  to  a  headache, 
the  Iliad  mis-lit  never  have  been  finished.  If 
Bacon  had  not  been  superior  to  physical  pains, 
the  world  might  have  lost  the  Novum  Organon. 
What  mighty  shadows  visited  me  in  my  attic- 
chambers !  I  have  never  seen  them  since. 
The  Rosicrucians  believe  that  the  grandest 
mysteries  of  their  faith  reveal  themselves  only 
to  the  pure  gaze  of  the  celibate.  An  earthly 
face  was  soon  to  come  between  me  and  the 
faces  of  my  dreams. 

"  I  had  lived  a  year  in  London — a  long, 
lonely  year,  broken  by  no  home-visit ;  for 
though  I  pined  for  the  sight  of  my  mother's 
face,  I  could  not  bear  to  go  back  to  Pierre- 
point  until  I  had  advanced  by  some  small  step 
upon  the  great  high-road  I  was  so  pleased  to 


tread, — I  had  been  in  London  a  year,  and  my 
spirit  was  as  fresh  as  when  I  left  home ;  but 
the  dull,  commonplace  machine — the  body — 
which  will  do  no  more  work  for  a  Bacon  than 
for  a  baker,  broke  down.  'I  had  an  attack  of 
low  fever,  which  was  not  entirely  free  from 
danger ;  and  the  doctor  who  attended  me  told 
me  that  if  I  wished  to  live  and  to  go  on  work- 
ing, I  must  give  myself  a  summer  holiday  in 
the  country,  and  close  my  books  for  some 
weeks.  My  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  Pierre- 
point  ;  but  when  I  ooked  at  my  self  in  the  glass, 
and  saw  the  ghastly- looking  face  reflected 
there,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  cruelty  to 
alarm  my  mother  by  presenting  myself  before 
her  until  I  had  recovered  a  little  of  the  strength 
I  had  wasted  so  recklessly  in  my  daily  and 
nightly  labors.  My  going  back  to  Pierrepoint 
might  have  imperilled  my  future  career;  for 
one  of  the  tenderest  mothers  that  ever  lived 
would,  perhaps,  have  taken  fright  at  my  altered 
looks,  and  dissuaded  me  from  pursuing  my 
legal  studies. 

"I  loved  my  mother  very  dearly;  but  I 
eould  not  endure  the  idea  of  sacrificing  my 
ambition  even  for  her  sake.  So  I  did  not  g» 
to  Pierrepoint ;  and  the  bright  dream  of  my 
future  was  wrested  from  me  by  a  wicked  wo- 
man, instead  of  being  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  a  good  one. 

"  Instead  of  going  to  my  dear  old  home  ia 
the  remotest  depths  of  Yorkshire,  I  went  to» 
little  village  on  the  very  edge  of  London.  I 
have  done  battle  all  my  life  against  the  insid- 
ious doctrino  of  fatalism ;  but  I  find  myself 
wondering  sometimes  why  it  was  I  chose  that 
one  village  from  amongst  so  many  places,of 
the  same  character,  and  how  it  was  that  such 
ii  multiplicity  of  small  circumstances  conspired 
to  bring  about  my  going  there.  The  place  wa* 
not  a  popular  resort.  It  lay  quite  away  from 
the  beaten  track ;  and  I  had  never  seen  the 
name  of  it  until  I  dropped  down  upon  the 
rustic  green  one  summer's  day,  and  read  the 
inscription  on  a  sign-post.  I  had  wandered 
listlessly  from  the  Temple  to  the  city,  early 
that  morning,  and  had  taken  a  place  in  the 
first  coach  that  left  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Bank,  too  indifferent  to  inquire  where  it  would 
take  me.  How  well  I  remember  the  hot  ^co- 
mer's day ;  the  ligfyt  yjpon  the  village  green, 
where  there  were  ducks  splashing  in  a  pond, 
and  pigeons  strutting  before  a  low-roofed  inn ; 
the  sheltered  beauty  of  a  glade  that  led  away 
to  the  church ;  the  ricWy- wooded  landscape, 
sloping  westward  in  the  distance;  and  above 
all,  the  delicious  sense  of  repose  that  hung 
about  the  place  like  a  palpable  atmosphere, 
and  soothed  my  shattered  nerves  into  drowsy 
quiet.  The  place  was  so  near  London,  in  fact, 
that  I  wondered  not  to  hear  the  roaring  thun- 
der of  wheels  booming  across  that  woodland 
slope;  yet,  in  all  semblance,  so  remote  from 
bustle  and  clamor,  that  I  might  have  fancied 
myself  in  the  most  pastoral  district  of  my 
native  county.  I  decided  at  once  that  this  was 
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the  spot  in  which  I  might  recruit  my  strength, 
without  going  far  away  from  the  scene  of  my 
labor;  and  the  only  question  was  whether  I 
eoulJ  get  a  lodging.  J  inquired  at  the  littlo 
iii ;,  before  which  the  pigeons  were  strutting, 
and  was  told,  ihat  1  could  be  accommodated 
there  v%itu  rooms  that,  despite  their  rustic 
simplicity,  were  infinitely  more  luxurious  than 
my  chambers  in  the  Temple.  The  village  was 
only  a  cluster  of  four  or  five  handsome  old 
Louies,  with  a  halting-place  for  man  and  beast 
on  the  green,  a  pond  for  the  ducks,  a  sign-post 
for  the  enlightenment  of  strayed  wanderers, 
and  a  tiny  church  half  hidden  by  the  yew- 
treea,  that  overshadowed  it.  There  was  a 
blacksmith's  forge  next  door  to  the  little  inn, 
and  the.e  were  two  or  three  old-fashioned 
cottages  with  little  gardens  before  them,  in 
which  mignonette  and  geraniums  grew  luxu- 
riantly. In  all  the  place  there  was  only  one 
lodging  to  be  had,  and  that  was  the  one  I 
took.  If  that  had  been  occurred,  I  must  have 
gone  to  seek  a  resting-place  'elsewhere ;  and 
then  the  whole  of  my  lfle--flince  that  hour 
would  have  been  different  fro"in  what  it  has 
been.  I  try  not  to  remember  upon  what  a 
gossamer-thread  the  balance  of  my  fate  swung 
to  and  fro  that  clay,  when  I  dawdled  on  the 
village  green  and  lounged  in  the  village  public- 
h  use. 

"I  did  not  go  back  to  London.  I  had  no 
friends  of  whom  to  take  lea\  e,  no  social  en- 
gagements from  which  to  excuse  myself,  no 
debts  to  pay ;  all  the  money  I  possessed  in  the 
world  was  in  my  pocket.  I  wrote  a  line  to 
my 'laundress,  telling  her  where  to  send  my 
portmanteau,  and  dispatched  it  by  the  return 
coach ;  and  having  done  this,  all  my  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  I  was  free  to  saunter 
out  on  the  green,  with  my  hands  in  my  pock- 
ets, and  breathe  some  of  the  fresh  air  that  was 
to  it  fie  me  for  my  work  in  London. 

'•  I  went  out,  weak  still,  but  not  listless ; 
for  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the 
aspect  of  a  summer  landscape  had  not  been 
very  pleasant  to  me  after  the  chimney-pots  I 
had  looked  at  so  long,  ''The  sun  was  drop- 
ping down  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the 
western  slope,  and  a  faint  crimson  glory 
touched  the  water  at  my  feet,  and  flickered 
among  the  leaves  of  the  great  dark  beeches 
in  the  glade.  For  the  moment  I  forpot  that  I 
was  an  embryo  Lord  Chancellor.  Bacon  and 
Montesquieu  might  never  have  existed,  for 
any  place  they  had  in  my  mind.  The  De 
Augments,  the  RKadihgs  on  the  Statutes  of 
U»es,  the  Esprit  Des  Loti,  might  never  have 
been  written,  for  any  influence  they  had  upon 
my  thoughts.  I  was  a  boyish  dreamer,  in- 
toxicated with  the  beauty  of .  the  scene 
around  me,  and  ready  to  burst  forth  into  rap- 
turous quotations  from  Keats  or  Shelley,  as 
every  new  glimpse  of  the  lovely  landscape 
burst  upon  me.  For  twelve  months  I  had 
been  a  recluse  in  a  London  garret ;  for  twelve 


months  I  had  seen  nothing  brighter  than  tho 
chrysanthemums  in  the  Temple  gardens. 

"  I  walked  slowly  alou;^  with  my  hands  in 
my  pockets,  whispering  quotations  from  the 
Revolt  o/  /aiam,  between  the  two  grand  h'nes 
of  Leech  and  elm,  grow  ing  so  close  together 
that  the  path  between  them  was  a  densely 
shadowed  green  passage,  rather  than  a  com- 
mon avenue ;  along  arcade,  odorous  with  a  faint 
aromatic  perfume,  and  n.irrowing  in  the  dis- 
tance to  one  little  spot  where  the  yellow 
light  shone  like  a  star.  I  emerged  from  the 
avenue  into  this  warm  evening  sunshine,  and 
found  myself  close  to  the  low  White  gate  of 
the  churchyard. 

"  The  sound  of  the  organ  came  floating  out 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  little 
church,  and  I  stopped  at  the  gate  to  listen. 
Ot  all  sounds  upon  earth,  that  of  an  organ  is 
to  my  ear  the  holiest  music.  If  I  were  an 
infidel  all  tho  rest  of  my  life,  I  should  bo  a 
true  believer  while  I  listened  to  the  music  of 
a  church-organ.  A  Protestunt  among  Roman 
Catholics — kneeling  amidst  the  shadowy 
splendor  of  Cologne,  or  Antwerp,  or  Rouen, 
I  have  been  us  true  a  Romanist  as  the  most 
bigoted  of  my  companions  while  the  gloiioua 
harmonies  of  Mozart  rapt  my  soul  in  a  trance 
of  delight  I  stood  with  my  arms  folded  on 
the  gate,  and  listened  to  the  organ  of  "Weld- 
ridge  church  as  I  have  listened  since  to 
grander  music  in  so  many  splendid  temples. 
The  organ  was  not  a, good  one;  but  it  was 
well  played.  The  musician  possessed  taste 
and  feeling ;  the  music  was  from  Bc-thoven's 
Mount  cf  Olives.  I  listened  until  the  last 
sound  of  the  organ  died  away,  and  I  was  still 
lingering  with  the  dreamy  spell  of  the  music 
full  upcn  me,  when  it  was  exorcised  by  quite 
u  diiieitnt  sound — the  silvery  laughter  of  a 
woman  ringing  out  upon  the  air. 

''And  then  I  heard  a  clear  voice  cry, 
'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Scott ;  but  it  really  is  the 
vilest  oid  organ.  Why  doesn't  the  rector  get 
up  a  subscription,  and  picai-h  sermons,  and 
pLu  a  concert  or  a  fancy-fair,  or  something  of 
that  kii.d,  and  get  a  new  instrument?  It 
really  is  horrible.  However,  it  was  very  kind 
of  you  \r-  let  me  play ;  and  I  had  such  an  ab- 
surd mania  for  trying  that  organ.  But  I  al- 
ways want  to  try  every  piano  I  see1 ;  and  I 
do  think  if  I  were  visiting  at  Buckingham 
Pala<#,  and  there  were  a  piano  in  the  room, 
I  should  whisk  up  to  it.  and  run  a  double 
chromatic  scale  from  the  bottom  to  the>  top. 
Imagine  the  Queen's  feelings  I  A  chromatic 
scale  is  more  hideous  than  any  thing  in  the 
world,  except  the  howling  of  melancholy 
cats.' 

"There  was  a  low  masculine  growl  after 
this;  and  then  the  clear  voice  broke  out 
again :  '  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  Well,  I'm 
sure  its  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so.  I  was 
educated  at  a  convent,  you  know — not  that 
I'm  a  Catholic — oh,  dear,  no!  Papa  always 
sent  particular  orders  about  my  opinions  not 
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being  biassed,  every  time  he  paid  the  half- 
yearly  bills ;  and  I  used  to  play  the  organ  in 
our  convent-chapel;  but  I  never  played  to  a 
real  congregation  in  a  real  church.  It  would 
be  such— I  suppose  I  mustn't  say  fun ;  but 
it  really  would  be  nice.  However,  papa  will 
be  waiting  for  dinner  if  I  don't  take  care, 
and  then  I  shall  be  scolded.  Good  after- 
-  noon.' 

"  Then  came  a  light  pattering  of  feet,  the 
flutter  of  a  muslin  dress,  the  resonant  bang 
of  a  heavy  door ;  and  the  prettiest  woman  I 
'had  ever  seen  in  my  life  came  tripping  along 
t  he  churchyard  path  towards  the  very  gate 
on  which  I  was  leaning. 

"  The  prettiest  woman  I  had  ever  seen  in 
my  life.  Yes ;  it  was  in  the  form  of  Beauty's 
brightest  ideal  that  Caroline  Catheron  ap- 
peared to  my  foolish  eyes.  I  had  seen  so 
few  women,  I  had  so  vague  an  idea  of  what 
lovely  and  lovable  woman  should  be.  This 
bright  creature,  who  chatted  and  laughed 
with  tho  gray-headed  old  organist,  and  shook 
out  her  airy  muslin  scarf  as  she  tripped  to- 
wards me, — this  beaming  young  beauty, 
whose  dark  eyes  flashed  with  a  happy  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  brilliancy, — this 
queen  of  roses  and  lilies, — this  splendid 
belle,  whose  image  might  have  shone  upon 
a  dreaming  sultan  amidst  a  throng  of  shad- 
owy hoLiris, — this  holiday  idol,  to  be  set  up 
for  the  worship  of  fools  and  profligates — 
eeemed  to  me  the  incarnation  of  feminine  love- 
liness. My  heart  did  not  thrill  then  as  it 
has  thrilled  since  at  the  lowest  murmur  of 
one  loved  voice ;  my  soul's  purest  depths  lay 
far  below  this  woman's  power  to  stir  them ; 
but  my  eyes  were  dazzled  by  this  living, 
breathing  splendor  of  form  and  color,  and 
my  rapt  gaze  followed  Caroline  Catheron,  as 
if  the  little  parasol  she  held  so  lightly  in  her 
hand  had  been  the  wand  of  an  enchantress. 
I  opened  the  gate  for  her,  and  stood  aside  to 
let  her  pass.  She  thanked  me  with  the  pret- 
tiest inclination  of  her  head,  and  tripped 
away  under  the  trees  with  the  old  organist 
by  her  side.  I  made  a  paltry  pretense  of  go- 
ing into  the  churchyard  and  looking  at  the 
tombstones ;  and  after  keeping  up  this  pre- 
tense for  about  five  minutes,  I  followed  the 
organist  and  his  companion. 

"They  were  talking.  The  girl's  voice  rang 
clearly  out  in  the  stillness — silvery  as  the 
einging  of  the  birds  in  the  woodland  round 
about  us.  Her  talk  was  commonplace  and 
frivolous  enough;  but  for  the  last  twelve 
months  I  Lad  rarely  heard  any  sweeter  fem- 
inine tones  tlian  the  hoarse  snuffle  of  my 
laundress:  and  I  followed  and  listened,  en- 
thralled by  this  clear  music  of  a  pretty 
woman's  voice,  which  was  so  very  new  to 
me.  She  was  talking  about  her  papa, — what 
he  liked  and  what  he  did  not  like;  how  he 
was  an  epicure,  and  it  was  so  difficult  to  get 
any  thing  tolerable  for  dinner  in  Weldridge ; 
How  he  could  scarcely  exist  without  his  news- 


papers, and  how  the  newspapers  often  arrived 
so  very  late  at  Weldridge ;  how  he  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  tired  of  the  place  already,  in 
spite  of  its  rustic  beauty,  and  was  thinking 
of  leaving  it  very  soon.  My  heart  sank  as  I 
heard  this.  All  the  glory  of  my  holiday 
would  vanish  with  this  beautiful  creature, 
whom  I  had  only  seen  within  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour.  From  the  organist's  replies  to 
the  young  lady's  speeches  I  understood  that 
her  father's  name  was  Catheron.  Catheron  1 
It  sounded  like  a  good  name,  I  thought,  and 
it  was  something  at  least  to  know  her  name ; 
but  oh,  how  I  wondered  by  what  blessed 
combination  of  small  chances  I  should  ever 
come  to  know  this  wondrous  being,  who  was 
as  gracious  to  the  old  organist  in  his  shabby 
week-day  clotfies  as  if  he  had  been  a  duke  I 
I  wondored  which  of  the  stately  mansions  at 
Weldridge  sheltered  this  divinity.  I  wondered 
in  what  umbrageous  gardens  she  dawdled 
away  her  days,  fairer  than  the  fairest  flower 
that  ever  blossomed  upon  this  earth.  There 
were  several  grand  old  houses  at  Weldridge 
— secluded  habitations  embowered  in  foliage, 
and  only  revealing  themselves  by  a  clock- 
tower,  a  quaint  old  stone  cupola,  or  a  sta'ck. 
of  gothic  chimneys  peeping  through  a  break 
in  the  wood. 

"  My  divinity  and  her  companion  went  by 
the  stately  gates,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  lofty  walls ;  they  went  to  the  very  end  of 
the  leafy  passage,  and  then  emerged  and 
walked  briskly  across  the  green,  where  an 
unkempt  pony  and  a  drowsy-looking  donkey 
were  cropping  the  short  grass  in  listless  con- 
tentment. They  crossed  the  green ;  the  young 
lady  parted  from  her  companion  before  ona 
of  the  row  of  cottages  near  the  inn  at  which 
I  was  to  spend  my  holiday.  She  dropped  the 
organfst  a  pretty,  little  courtesy,  opened  the 
wooden  gate,  and  went  into  the  rustic  garden. 
I  watched  her  till  the  cottage-door  had  opened 
and  engulfed  her.  She  was  my  neighbor. 
My  heart  gave  a  great  leap  at  the  very 
thought;  aud  I  went  back  to  my  lodging1 
filled  with  a  happiness  that  was  new  to  me 
— a  strange,  intoxicating  kind  of  happiness ; 
like  the  drunkenness  of  a  boy  who  has  tasted 
champagne  for  the  first  time. 

Why  do  I  tell  you  these  things,  Marcia  ? 
Is  this  the  vivisection  of  my  own  heart  at 
which  I  am  assisting  so  .coolly  ?  Xo  I  I,  who 
exist  to-day,  have  no  share  in  the  nature  of 
this  young  law-student  who  fell  in  love  with 
Caroline  Catheron  seventeen  years  ago.  I 
am  only  telling  you  of  the  foolish  infatuation 
of  a  foolish  boy,  who  mistook  the  capricious 
impulses  of  his  fancy  for  the  true  instincts 
of  his  heart 

"I  went  back  to  my  lodging,  and  made  a 
ridiculous  pretense  of  eating  the  meal — half- 
dinner,  half- supper — that  had  been  prepared 
for  me.  I  was  still  woak  from  the  effects  of" 
my  fever ;  and  after  this  attempt  I  sat  in  an 
easy-chair  by  the  open  window,  looking  out 
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•t  the  dusky  landscape,  above  which  the 
•tars  were  shining  faintly.  A  gray  mist  had 
crept  over  the  neighboring  woodland  and  the 
distant  hills,  and  lights  were  gleaming  here 
ami  tUere  in  the  windows  of  one  of  the  Weld- 
ridge  mansions.  At  another  time  I  should 
have  been  eager  for  a  candle  and  a  book,  and 
impatient  of  this  useless  twilight;  but  upon 
this  particular  night  I  think  I  forgot  that  I 
had  ever  been  a  student.  All  the  mighty 
shadows  of  my  life  had  vanished,  and  across 
the  dim  gray  mist  I  saw  a  woman's  face  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  bright  coquettish  smile.  I 
abandoned  myself  to  a  delicious  reverie,  in 
•which  I  fancied  my  beautiful  neighbor  tend- 
ing an  invalid  father — hovering  about  an 
idolized  mother ;  a  creature  of  life  and  light 
in  that  simple  household ;  a  being  from  whose 
presence  joy  emanated  as  naturally  as  the 
perfume  emanates  from  the  flower.  If  the 
impossible  Asmodeus  had  taken  me  out 
amongst  the  chimneys  of  the  little  inn,  and 
had  bidden  me  look  down  through  the  roof* 
of  the  cottage — if  a  friendly  demon  had  done 
thia,  what  should  I  have  seen  ?  An  idle,  dis- 
contented woman  lolling  on  a  sofa,  trying  to 
read  a  novel,  but  too  much  occupied  by  her 
own  vexations  and  her  own  vanity  to  be  even 
Interested  in  what  she  read — a  peevish  daugh- 
ter, a  neglectful  sister :  no  ministering  angel 
domestic  treasure— nothing  in  the  world  but 
a  conscious  beauty,  absorbed  in  the  consider- 
ation of  her  own  charms,  and  indignant  at  a 
gocial  astern  which  had  provided  no  young 
nobleman  ready  to  place  his  coronet  upon  her 
brow." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


A    BROKEN   LIFE. 

"  I  WENT  out  upon  the  little  rustic  balcony, 
J.  and  stood  there,  with  the  warm  evening 
»ir  breathing  softly  round  me.  I  could  see 
the  row  of  cottages,  the  neat  little  gardens 
that  were  so  full  of  the  simple  flowers  familiar 
to  me  in  my  youth.  I  could  see  the  dim  light 
shining  here  and  there  in  a  window ;  but  I 
could  not  distinguish  the  particular  habitation 
that  sheltered  my  divinity ;  and  I  was  half 
inclined  to  be  angry  with  myself,  because  no 
special  instinct  told  me  which  it  was.  I  was 
startled  from  my  foolish  meditations  by  the 
sound  of  a  voice  mingling  with  the  other 
voices  that  floated  up  to  me  from  the  open 
•windows  of  the  parlor  below;  a  voice  that 
set  my  heart  beating  faster  than  it  had  beat 
•ince  Caroline  Catheron  had  vanished  from 
my  enchanted  gaze ;  and  yet  it  was  not  Miss 
Catheron's  voice  ;  it  was  only  the  base  growl 
of  the  organist.  He  was  not  the  r<  se,  but  he 
was,  at  any  rate,  the  companion  of  that  won- 


drous flower.  I  went  down  stairs,  and  made 
a  paltry  pretense  of  putting  my  watch  right 
by  the  clock  in  the  bar-parlor ;  and  then  as  I 
loitered,  talking  to  the  landlord,  he  remarked 
that  I  might  find  myself  dull  in  my  solitary 
chaml>er  iip-stairs,  and  suggested  that  I  should 
step  into  the  parlor,  where  a  little  knot  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Weldi  idge  was 
wont  to  assemble  nightly. 

"  '  There's  Mr.  Maries,  the  clerk  ;  and  there's 
Mr.  Scott,  the  organist — quite  a  deep-read  gen- 
tleman in  his  way.  I've  heard;  and  you'll 
rarely  meet  him  without  a  book  in  his  hand. 
And  there's  Mr.  Stethcopp,  the  baker,  and 
Mr.  Brinkenson,  an  independent  gentleman 
who  occupies  the  first  of  that  row  of  cottages 
as  you  come  to  directly  you  leave  this  door. 
Weldridge  would  be  a  dull  place,  you  see,  if 
there  wasn't  a  little  friendliness  and  soci- 
ability between  the  inhabitants.  We've  had 
some  little  out-and-out  gentlemen  in  our  little 
parlor,  I  can  tell  you.  There's  Mr.  Catheron, 
now,  at  one  of  the  cottages  ;  you  might  go  a 
long  day's  walk  and  not  find  any  one  more 
the  gentleman  than  him.' 

"I  could  feel  myself  blushing  when  the 
innk  eeper  said  this.  It  was  so  nice  to  know 
that  the  father  of  my  divinity  was  a  gentle- 
man. 

"  '  Mr.  Catheron  is  a  native  of  Weldridge,  I 
suppose  ?'  I  said,  interrogatively.  1  did  not 
suppose  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  I  was  too 
far  ingulfed  in  the  abyss  of  folly  to  be 
straightforward  in  the  smallest  matter  rela- 
ting to  Caroline  Catherou. 

'•'Oh  dear  no!'  exclaimed  the  innkeeper; 
'  Mr.  Catheron  does  not  belong  to  one  of  our 
Weldridge  families.'  He  said  this  very  much 
as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Weldridge  were  a 
select  aud  peculiarly-privileged  people,  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  most  gentlemanly 
Catheron  who  ever  lived.  'No,  he  is  only  a 
visitor  in  Weldridge,  having  come  here  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  as  you  may  have 
done,  and  having  come  upon  the  village  pro- 
miscuous-like,  just  as  you  may  have  come 
upon  it,'  added  the  landlord,  bringing  the  sub- 
ject dowa  to  my  comprehension  us  if  I  had 
been  a  child. 

"  I  tell  you  ah1  this  frivolous  stuff,  Marcia, 
because  even  in  my  sorrow  it  is  sweet  to 
linger  over  these  pages.  I  think  of  your 
hand  resting  on  them  by-and-by;  1  think  of 
your  breath  ruffling  the  leaves.  And  then  I 
want  so  milch  to  confide  in  you.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  life  that  I  would  hide  from 
you,  now  you  know  what  a  broken  life  it  Is. 
I  tell  you  this  story  of  a  boy's  infatuation,  in 
order  that  you  may  understand  the  folly 
which  ruined  my  manhood. 

"  '  Has  Mr.  Catheron — a — large  family?'  I 
asked;  but  I  could  boldly  have  anticipate.! 
the  answer.  Was  it  likely  the  father  of  a 
divinity  would  have  many  children  ?  Go  1- 
desses  do  not  grow  in  broods,  ^fy  landlord 
answered  my  question  as  coolly  as  if  lie  had 
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been  talking  of  Mr.  Stcthcopp,  the  baker,  or 
Mr.  Biinkenson,  the  independent  gentleman. 

"  '  There's  a  daughter,'  he  said,  '  a  very 
fine-grown  young  woman.  And  I've  heard 
Bay  there's  another  daughter — a  married  lady 
— away  in  the  Indies,  or  somewhere,  with  her 
kaeband.  And  there's  a  lad  home  for  the 
holidays — a  regular  impudent  young  shaver.' 

"  I  winced  under  the  landlord's  epithets  of 
'  fine-grown  young  woman'  and  '  impudent 
young  shaver,"  as  applied  to  my  divinity  and 
my  divinity's  brother ;  but  it  was  a  privilege 
to  obtain  any  shred  of  information  upon  the 
subject  of  my  infatuation,  and  I  was  very 
gracious  to  my  informant.  I  cast  about  for  a 
little  further  enlightenment  on  this  one  all- 
important  question ;  but  the  landlord  shifted 
his  discourse  to  the  current  topics  of  Weld- 
ridge  ;  so  I  told  him  I  would  avail  myself  of 
his  suggestion;  and  I  went  shyly  into  the 
parlor  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  nota- 
bilities of  the  village. 

"  1  was  received  very  civilly,  very  cordially ; 
but  I  discovered  the  difference  between  the 
respect  shown  to  a  Pierrepoint  at  Pierrepoint 
and  the  familiar  greeting  offered  to  an  un- 
known young  traveller  in  a  strange  place.  Mr. 
Stethcopp,  the  baker,  patronized  me,  and  Mr. 
Briukenson,  the  independent  gentleman,  was 
almost  regal  in  the  superb  condescension  with 
which  he  offered  me  a  chair  near  him.  The 
little  assembly  was  occupied  in  the  discussion 
of  public  events.  For  a  few  minutes  I  listen- 
ed respectfully  to  sentiments  that  were  as 
strange  to  me  as  the  discourses  of  the  Moun- 
tain and  the  Gironde  would  have  been  to  any 
young  provincial  aristocrat  newly  arrived 
from  his  hereditary  lands.  At  Pierrepoint 
we  were  stanch  Tories,  from  my  uncle  the 
squire  to  the  peasant  who  gathered  wood  in 
the  Chase.  But  the  notabilities  of  Weldridge 
were  Liberal  to  the  backbone;  and  if  my 
mind  had  been  disengaged,  I  believe  I  should 
have  entered  into  the  lists  against  them  in 
defense  of  my  family  principles,  and  might 
thereby  have  rendered  myself  very  obnoxious. 
My  mind  had  never  been  more  completely 
absorbed,  however ;  and  I  sat  quietly  under 
Mr.  Brinkenson's  wing  with  all  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  respectful  listener,  while  my 
thoughts  hovered  fondly  about  the  splendid 
image  of  Caroline  Catheron ;  and  I  thus  se- 
cured the  future  favor  of  my  companions  as  a 
very  well-behaved  young  man. 

"  While  they  were  deep  in  an  argument  as 
to  the  merits  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  last  speech, 
I  heard  a  strange  voice — a  voice  that  sounded 
foreign  to  Weldridge — in  the  bar  without; 
and  in  the  next  moment  I  witnessed  a  social 
phenomenon.  All  at  once,  the  loud  talk  of 
the  Weldridge  notabilities  dropped  into  a 
lower  key  ;  all  at  once  Mr.  Brinkenson,  the 
independent,  broke  down  in  a  Johnsonian 
period. 

"  '  Mr.  Catheron!'  said  Stethcopp,  the  baker, 
in  a  solemn,  hushed  voice  ;  and  then  the  door 


was  opened  rather  boisterously,  and  a  gentle- 
man entered  the  room. 

"  Her  father  1  Yes,  and  he  was  like  her. 
Again  I  waa  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
dark  eyes,  the  glitter  of  white  teeth,  the 
warmth  and  richness  of  color,  the  easy  grace 
of  manner  which  had  fascinated  me  in  the 
young  lady  I  had  followed  from  the  church- 
yard. It  was  from  her  father  that  my  divinitr 
had  inherited  her  full  red  lips,  h'er  aquiline 
nose,  the  dark  arches  above  her  flashing  eyes ; 
even  the  moustache  that  shaded  Harold 
Catheron's  lip  was  only  an  exaggeration  of 
the  ebon  down  that  darkened  his  daughter's. 
Infatuated  and  bewitched  though  I  was,  one 
faint  thrill  of  revulsion  stirred  my  heart,  as  I 
saw  how  muck  the  man  was  like  the  woman. 
Surely,  in  that  moment  I  must  have  begun  t» 
understand  vaguely  that  the  attribute  of 
womanliness  was  the  one  charm  wanting  in 
Miss  Catheron's  beauty. 

"  While  I  was  wandering  by  what  studied 
and  subtle  process  I  might  approach  the 
father  of  my  idol,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
little  assembly,  and  asserted  the  sway  of 
town-bred  ease  over  rustic  stiffness,  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  been  hi  some  acknowledged 
manner  the  sovereign  lord  and  master  of 
every  creature  in  the  room.  While  I  waa 
hoping  that  somebody  would  call  his  attention 
to  me,  and  bring  about  an  interchange  of  civil- 
ities, he  turned  to  me  with  a  graceful  famil- 
iarity which  was  the  very  opposite  of  Mr. 
Brinkenson's,  and  yet  infinitely  more  expres- 
sive of  the  difference  between  him,  the  gen- 
tleman of  position,  and  me,  the  nameless 
stranger. 

"  '  Your  face  is  new  to  me,'  he  said ;  '  and 
yet  not  exactly  new,  either ;  for  I  saw  you 
from  my  window  this  afternoon,  as  my 
daughter  came  in  from  her  walk.  You  are  . 
something  of  an  invalid.  I  conclude,  from  your 
appearance ;  and,  if  I  am  right,  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  you  couldn't  have  a  nicer  place  than 
Weldridge  to  get  well  in,  or  kinder  people 
than  Weldridge  people  to  nurse  you  back  to 
health  and  strength.  I  came  hero  an  invalid 
myself,  and,  egad,  I  think  I  shall  go  back  to 
my  own  place  a  Hercules.' 

"  Heaven  knows  what  I  ought  to  have  said 
in  reply  to  this  civil  address.  I  know  that  I 
stammered  and  blushed,  and  then  shyly  asked 
Mr.  Catheron  whether  he  was  going  to  leave 
Weldridge  just  yet. 

'•  He  told  me  no ;  his  Weldridge  friends 
treated  him  so  well  that  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  leave  them ;  and  if  his  friend,  the  butcher, 
had  only  more  liberal  notions  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  calves  required  for  the  carrying  on  a 
business  with  justice  to  his  customers  in  the 
matter  of  sweetbreads,  and  the  number  of 
sheep  necessary  to  protect  his  customers  from 
daily  disappointment  in  relation  to  kidneys,  , 
he  (Mr;  Catheron)  would  have  notliing  left  te  * 
wish  for  in  the  rustic  paradise  which  an  acci- 
dent had  revealed  to  his  enraptured  eyes. 
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'"And  then  I  told  him  how  I  too  had  fallen 
upon  this  pleasant  resting- place  by  the  merest 
chance  that  ever  led  an  iguorant  wanderer  to 
his  fate.  And  after  that  I  grew  bolder,  and 
told  him  who  and  what  I  was,  with  some 
vague  foolish  notion  lurking  in«my  iniud  Vhat 
when  he  found  I  wa|  a  Pierrepoiut,  he  would 
open  his  arms  and  take  me  to  his  heart,  and 
straightway  invite  me  to  his  house  and  intro- 
duce me  to  his  beautiful  daughter.  But  he  only 
nodded  his  head  approvingly,  and  muttered  : 

"  '  PierrepointI  A  good  old  •  Yorkshire 
nanie,  Pierrepoint  1  There  was  a  Pierrepoint 
in  my  regiment,  but  he  spelt  his  name*  with 
one  r;  and,  between  you  and  me,  he  jyas 
rather  looked  down  upon  as  a  snob.' 

"  'My  uncle  is  Weldon  Pierrepoint  of 
Pierrepoint,'  I  said  simply;  '  and  our  name 
has  been  spelt  with  two  r's  ever  since  the 
Conquest,  when  Hildred  Pierrepoint — ' 

ll '  Exactly,'  answered  Mr.  Catheron,  eagerly ; 
'  came  over  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  no 
doubt.  Our  people  distinguished  themselves 
at  that  period ;  but  it  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  busiuess.  We  were  allied  to  Edward 
the  Confessor,  through  Ethelfreda,  the  second 
wife  of — but  I  won't  trouble  you  with  this 
Bort  of  nonsense.  My  children  have  all  these 
old  stories  by  heart,  and  love  to  talk  of  them. 
For  myself,  1  am  a  man  of  the  world,  and  I 
know  how  little  use  your  blue  blood  is  to  a 
man  if  he  can't  contrive  to  keep  a  decent 
baUinco  at  las  banker's.  And  so  your  uncle 
is  Weldon  Pierrepoint,  the  wealthy  squire  of 
Pierrepoint  in  Yorkshire.  I  remember  him 
at  the  clubs  when  I  was  a  young  man;  rather 
eccentric,  and  a  bachelor,  if  I  remember  right. 
Did  he  ever  marry  ?" 

"'Yes,'  I  answered,  'he  married  rather 
late  in  life.' 

" '  And  had  a  family,  I  suppose  ?' 

"  '  Yes.'  I  told  him  there  were  three  sons 
— lads  at  Eton. 

"  'Three  -of  them!  That's  a  bad  job  for 
you, — that's  to  say  if  you  are  next  heir  to  the 
estate.' 

"  I  told  Mr.  Catheron  that  I  was  the  next 
heir;  but  that  I  had  no  more  expectation  of 
inheriting  the  Pierrgpoint  property  than  I  had 
of  succeeding  to  a  heritage  in  the  moon.  I 
told  him  how  it  had  been  decided  that  1  was 
to  be  called  to  the  bar ;  how  my  'family  had 
sent  me  to  London,  in  order  that  I  might  see 
something  of  the  world ;  and  how  I  had  been 
devoting  myself  to  a  course  of  preliminary 
reading  in.  my  Temple  chambers. 

" '  But  that's  not  exactly  the  way  to  see 
much  of  the  world,  I  should  think,"  said  Mr. 
Catheron,  smiling.  ' 

"  I  blushed  as  I  answered  him.  I  found 
myself  blushing  every  minute  in  my  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Catheron.  I  could  not  resist 
the  impression  that  he  was  the  father  of  my 
divinity,  and  tiiat  talking  to  him  was  only  an 
indirect  manner  of  talking  to  her.  He  looked 
at  me  more  attentively  after  this  little  talk 


about  my  uncle,  and  when  he  got  up  to  go 
away,  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  expressed 
a  polite  desire  to  see  me  again ;  but  he  did  not 
invite  me  to  his  .house.  I  would  have  btr- 
tered  all  the  letters  of  introduction  fading  iu 
my  desk  for  one  line  addressed  to  him.  I 
went  back  to  my  rooms  immediately  after  hia 
departure.  I  went  to  bed  tired  and  languid, 
but  not  to  sleep ;  only  to  lie  awake  thinking 
of  Caroline  Catheron. 

"  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  I  went  to 
the  little  village-church,  where  I  saw  her 
sitting  meekly  by  her  father's  side.  Shy 
though  I  was,  I  was  bold  enough  to  time  my 
coming  out  so  as  to  encounter  them  in  the 
porch,  and  the  beating  of  my  heart  almost 
stifled  me  as  we  came  out  of  the  solemn 
shadow  into  the  warm1  summer  sunlight. 

"It  was  not  7,  Marcia,  who  loved  this 
woman  for  her  beauty.  My  lil'e  and  soul  1  I 
tell  you  again  and  again  it  was  not  I.  It  was 
only  a  foolish  boy,  who  had  no  attribute  in 
common  with  myself  as  I  am  to-day,  but  who 
had  one  quality,  purer  and  higher  than  any 
I  possess, — unlimited  faith  in  the  truth  and 
honor  of  his  fellow-men,  boundless  belief  in 
the  innocence  and  goodness  of  women. 

"  Mr.  Catheron  turned  to  me  in  the  friend- 
liest manner,  as  we  came  out  into  the  church- 
yard, and  offered  me  his  hand,  and  then  in 
the  next  moment  I  was  introduced  v.'ith  all 
due  ceremony  to  my  diviuity.  She  smiled 
graciously,  and  gave  me  courteous  replies  to 
my  lumbering  remarks  about  the  fine  summer 
weather,  and  the/harvest,  and  the  rustic  lov- 
liness  of  Weldridge.  The  condescending 
kindness  of  her  manner  inspired  me  with  the 
fear  that  she  looked  upon  me  as  the  merest 
hobbledehoy;  and  I  would  have  sacrificed 
half-a-dozen  years  of  my  life  if  I  could  have 
looked  as  many  years  older.  She  made  only 
the  faintest  struggle  with  a  yawn  as  we 
walked  homewards  under  the  trees  by  the 
veiy  path  along  which  I  had  followed  her  the 
evening  before,  and  I  saw  her  gaze  wander- 
ing abstractedly  to  the  ducks  in  the  pond, 
while  her  father  lingered  talking  to  me  at  his 
gute.  Heaven  only  knows  how  keenly  I  felt 
her  indifference.  I  thiuk  I  should  have  gone 
away  almost  despairing,  if  Mr.  Catheron  had 
not  asked  me  to  look  in  upon  him  in  the  even- 
ing, if  I  had  nothing  better  to  do.  '  If  I  had 
nothing  better  to  do!'  as  if  iu  all  the  world 
there  could  be  any  more  entrancing  happi- 
ness than  was  to  be  found  in  her  presence 

'' '  We  are  dull,  quiet  people,  my  girl  and  V 
said  Harold  Catheron;  'but  as  you  are  a 
stranger  and  an  inv;iiil,  you  may  find  it 
pleasanter  to  spend  a  dull  eveuing  with  us 
than  a  dull  evening  by  yourself.' 

•'  I  thanked  him  as  enthusiastically  as  if  he 
had  offered  me  a  dukt-dom,  and  then  went 
home  upon  air.  How  I  got  rid  of  the  rest  of 
the  day,!  scarcely  know.  I  could  neither  eat 
my  dinner  nor  read  the  newspaper  which  the 
landlord  brought  me.  My  books  had  not  yet 
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arnveo.  I  walked  up  and  down  my  little 
room  until  I  was  too  weak  to  walk  any  longer, 
and  then  sat  looking  at  my  watch  until  seven 
o'clock.  My  landlord  had  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Catheron  generally  dined  at  five ;  and  I 
had  decided  that  I  might  decently  pay  my 
evening  visit  any  time  after  seven. 

"  There  was  an  unusual  stillness  upon  the 
summer  landscape  when  I  went  out  of  the 
little  inn-door,  and  walked  very  slowly 
towards  the  house  in  which  Harold  Catheron 
lived.  The  Weldridge  people  were  diligent 
church  and  chapel-goers,  and  the  majority  of 
the  small  population  was  absorbed  by  the 
evening  services.  In  that  serene  stillness  I 
lingered  for  a  few  minutes,  looking  absently 
at'  the  horses  browsing  on  the  green,  pos- 
sessed all  at  once  by  the  hobbledehoy's  shy 
dread  of  approaching  the  woman  he  admires  ; 
and  then  I  summoned  courage  and  walked  to 
the  little  gate.  A  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  with  a  handsome,  defiant  face, 
was  lounging  on  the  gate,  and  looked  boldly 
up  at  me  as  I  approached.  There  was  suffi- 
cient resemblance  to  the  features  of  my 
divinity  in  the  boy's  dark,  bold  face  to  reveal 
him  to  me  as  the  brother  I  had  heard  of. 
Anxious  to  conciliate  any  creature  who  bore 
her  name,  I  saluted  the  boy  very  respectfully 
as  I  passed  him,  and  received  an  insolent  stare 
In  return.  A  maid-servant  admitted  me,  and 
ushered  me  immediately  into  a  little  parlor 
where  Mr.  Catheron  was  sleeping  profoundly 
in  an  easy-chair,  with  his  head  thrown  back 
upon  the  cushions  and  the  edge  of  his  news- 
paper resting  upon  the  tip  of  his  nose.  No 
words  can  describe  my  disappointment,  as  I 
looked  round  the  room  and  saw  how  empty  it 
was  without  my  divinity.  There  was  no  sign 
of  feminine  occupation,  no  open  book,  no 
handkerchief  or  gathered  flower  thrown  light- 
ly aside  by  a  woman's  hand.  There  was 
nothing  to  betoken  that  Caroline  Catheron 
had  only(  lately  left  the  apartment,  and  might 
speedily  return.  Mr.  Catheron's  newspapers 
scattered  the tafclc  and  the  floor;  Mr.  Cathe- 
rou's  half-consumed  cigar  lay  on  the  mantel- 
piece. Though  the  little  garden  outside  the 
open  window  was  rich  in  all  sweet-scented 
cottage-flowers,  the  shabby  chamber  was  not 
brightened  by  one  gathered  blossom. 

"  Cruelly  disappointed,  cruelly  embarrassed, 
I  seated  myself  opposite  Mr.  Catheron  and 
awaited  that  gentleman's  awakening.  The 
newspaper  dropped  upon  his  breast,  and  I 
had  ample  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of  his 
countenance.  It  was  a  very  handsome  face, 
certainly, — how  could  it  be  otherwise  than 
handsome,  when  it  was  so  much  like  HERS  ? 
— but  its  beauty  wtis  not  quite  pleasing,  even 
to  my  inexperienced  eyes.  It  was  a  little  too 
much  like  the  face  of  a  handsome  vulture, 
who  had  cultivated  a  formidable  pair  of 
moustaches,  and  assumed  a  military  style  of 
undress.  The  curve  of  the  aquiline  nose,  the 
bird-like  modelling  of  the  eyelids,  the  upward 


arch  of  the  thin  lips  were  not  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  noble  countenance.  I  think  I  knew 
as  much  as  this,  even  then ;  I  think  I  knew 
as  much  as  this  even  that  afternoon,  when 
the  spell  of  Caroline  Cajheron's  beauty  pos- 
sessed me  so  completely  that  I  had  little  con- 
sciousness of  any  thing  except  my  eager  de- 
sire to  look  upon  her  again. 

"If  I  ha'd  presented  my  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, if  I  had  been  enlightened  as  to  the  world 
I  lived  in  by  a  year's  intercourse  with  society, 
I  should  not  have  been  so  weak  a  wretch  in 
the  hands  of  Harold  Catheron  and  his  daugh- 
ter. But  the  boy  swinging  on  the  garden- 
gate  was  my  master  in  all  knowledg^  to  bp 
acquired  by  the  experience  of  life)  and  \f&' 
knew  it. 

''  My  host  started  out  of  his  sleep,  pres- 
ently, and  apologised  to  me  for  his  inatten- 
tion. 

"  '  My  daughter  has  gone  to  church,'  he 
said ;  '  help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  that  sherry; 
Caroline  shall  give  us  some  tea  when  sh« 
comes  in,  and  in  the  meantime  you  shall  tell 
me  all  about  your  people  in  the  North.  You 
have  no  idea  how  the  name  of  Pierrepoirit 
brings  back  my  young  days,  and  the  time 
when  I  knew  "Weld^pn  Pierrepoint  as  one  of 
the  celebrities  of  the  "West-end.  And  so  he 
turned  country  gentleman,  and  married,  and 
had  a  family  1  fctr&nge,  strange  !' 

"  Mr.  Catheron's  eyelids  dropped  languidly 
over  his  eyes,  and  he  threw  his  head  back 
upon  the  cushions  of  his  chair,  as  if  he  had 
let  his  mind  slip  back  to  the  past.  Musing 
thus,  and  nodding  his,  head  every  now  and 
then,  with  a  little  sigh  of  assent,  he  let  me 
talk  of  my  life  at  home,  and  of  all,who  belonged ' 
tp  me.  lie  let  me  talk — or  it  seemed  to  me 
at  the  time  that  he  only  let  me  talk ;  but  even 
then  I  had  some  consciousness  that  it  was  he 
who  kept  my  uncle  Weldon's  name  perpetually 
uppermost  in  the  conversation,  bringing  me 
back  to  that  point  when  I  was  inclined  to 
wander  to  some  more  cherished  subject, — my 
mother's  sweet  companionship,  my  father's 
learning,  my  own  ambitious  dreams.  How- 
ever it  came  about,  I  told  Harold  Oatheron 
all  there  was  to  tell  about  my  uncle,  and  told 
him  how  the  wealthy  master  of  Pierrepoint 
Castle  was  a  feeble  invalid,  with  the  poison- 
ous taint  of  hereditary  consumption  in  his 
blood,  and  with  three  sickly  sons,  whose  un- 
certain health  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
anxiety.  '  And  your  fatl^-r '('  said  Mr.  Cathe- 
ron, opening  his  eyes ;  '  is  he  consumptive 
too?' 

"  It  seemed  cruel  to  ask  me  such  a  ques- 
tion,— a  question  that  must  have  struck  home 
to  my  heart  like  a  dagger,  if  I  had  been  com- 
pelled to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Happily 
it  was  not  so. 

"  '  No,'  I  told  him ;  '  my  uncle  Weldon  and 
my  father  are  only  half-brothers.  My  grand- 
father married  twice.  His  first  wife  died 
very  young,  in  a  decline,  leaving  one  son ;  and 
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it  is  from  her  my  uncle  inherits  his  weak 
health.' 

"  '  A  sorry  inheritance,'  muttered  my  host; 
'  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  or  other 
of  the  three  sons  will  escape  the  hereditary 
taint,  and  live  to  be  master  of  Pierrepoint 
Castle.  If  you,  were  a  mercenary  young  man, 
it  might  seem  almost  uncivil  to  express  such 
a  hope  iniyour  presence;  but  I  am  sure  that 
frank,  open  countenance  of  yours  is  not  the 
face,  of  a  man  who  has  any  hankeriag  for 
dead  men's  shoes.' 

"  I  eagerly  assured  him  how  unwelcome 
that  heritage  would  be  to  me  which  I  could 
only  reach  across  the  graves  of  my  three 
cousins ;  but  he  waved  off  the  subject,  as  if 
its  mere  discussion  were  unworthy  of  us; 
and  then  I  hoard  a  light  footstep  in  the  gar- 
den, and  the  flutter  of  a  dress,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  door,  and  my  divinity  came  in. 

"  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  she  looked  cross 
and  peevish,  and  that  if  any  warning  could 
have  saved  me  from  the  consequences  of  my 
own  folly,  I  might  have  taken  warning  by 
her  manner  on  that  day,  and  on  many  other 
days.  But  I  think  it  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  a  hobbledehoy's  love  to  thrive  upon  ill- 
treatment  ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Catheron's  dis- 
dainful airs  and  graces  constituted  only  a  part 
of  the  charm  that  bound  me  to  her. 

"  It  had  been  insufferably  warm  in  church, 
she  told  us;  and  insufferably  dusty  on  the 
way  home  from  church;  the  sermon  had  been 
stupid;  the  singing  execrable;  and  not  a 
single  stranger  had  been  present  to  enliven 
the  dowdy  congregation.  She  made  tea  for 
us  at  her  father's  request;  and  she  went 
through  the  processes  of  making  it  and  pour- 
ing it  out  very  much  as  if  the  task  imposed 
upon  her  were  the  last  straw  laid  upon  the 
burden  that  rendered  her  life  unendurable. 
But  while  we  were  taking  our  tea,  and  when 
I  had  ventured  to  talk  to  her,  and  had  be- 
trayed the  completeness  of  my  subjugation 
by  every  word  I  uttered,  she  brightened  con- 
siderably, and  by-and-by  condescended  to 
be  supremely  agreeable. 

li  Would  you  like  to  know  what  my  wife 
was,  Marc'a,  in  that  first  day  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, when  I  sat  by  her  side  in  the  little  lodg- 
ing-house parlor,  while  her  father  abandoned 
himself  to  his  newspaper,  and  left  us  free  to 
talk  as  foolishly  as  we  pleased?  What  was 
she  then,  in  all  the  bloom  of  her  splendid 
beauty?  A  wicked  woman?  No;  only  a 
weak-minded  woman ;  half-educated ;  influ- 
enced by  no  good  example ;  elevated  by  no 
lolly  teaching;  left  to  go  her  own  way,  and 
taught  to  believe  that  in  her  beauty  she  pos- 
sessed the  '  Open,  sesame  I '  to  high  fortune. 

"  She  treated  ma  with  ineffable  condescen- 
sion that  evening;  but  I  could  see  that  she 
was  not  displeased  by  my  admiration,  which 
was  not  expressed  by  any  outspoken  compli- 
ment, but  evinced  no  doubt  in  my  every  look 
and  tone.  There  was  a  piano  in  the  room, 


and  her  father  asked  her  to  play.  She  obeyed 
him  with  a  very  listless  air ;  but  she  played 
some  of  Mozart's  grandest  masses  magnifi- 
cently, and  her  liatlessness  fell  away  from  her 
like  a  cloud  as  she  played. 

"  I  sat  by  the  piano,  entranced  by  the  sub- 
limity of  the  music,  bewitched  by  the  beauty 
of  the  musician.  I  discovered  afterwards 
that  Caroline  Catheron's  mother  had  b,een  a 
professional  pianists,  and  that  the  girl's  love 
of  music  had  been  cultivated  from  infancy, 
Mr.  Catheron  talked  of  his  absent  daughter,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening ;  and  I  heard  that 
my  divinity's  sister  was  a  twin  sister,  and  her 
living  image. 

"  'My  daughter  Leonora  married  absurdly 
young,'  Mr.  Catheron  said;  'and  chose  for 
her  husband  a  grave  middle-aged  officer  in 
the  Company's  service — a  good  match  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  I  admit,  but  by  no  means 
the  kind  of  match  I  should  have  wished. 
However,  my  girl  entertained  quite  a  roman- 
tic devotion  for  Captain  Fane,  so  I  submitted 
to  the  force  of  circumstances ;  and  my  sub- 
mission costs  me  my  child,  who  has  been 
scampering  about  with  her  husband's  regi- 
ment in  the  jungles  of  Bengal  for  the  last 
three  years.' 

"  Caroline  shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little 
contemptuously,  a^  her  father  made  this 
lamentation.  'Pray,  don't  be  sentimental, 
papa,'  she  said;  'what  is  the  use  of  talking 
about  love-matches,  when  you  know  very  well 
you  don't  approve  of  them  ?' 

"  'I  don't  approve  of  a  handsome  woman 
throwing  herself  away  upon  a  penniless  scape- 
grace,' answered  my  host;  'but  I  disapprove 
of  him  because  he  is  a  scapegrace,  and  not 
because  he  is  penniless.  If  a  daughter  of 
mine  chose  an  honorable  and  talented  young 
man  for  her  husband,  she  should  marry  him 
with  my  consent,  and  my  bles.s:ug  into  the 
bargain;  provided  always  that  the  man  was 
a  gentleman,  and  the  son  of  a  gentleman.' 

'•  I  felt  my  face  dyed  a  vivid  crimson  for 
some  little  time  after  this ;  and  stealing  a  look 
at  Caroline,  presently,  I  saw  that  the  color  in 
her  cheeks  was  heightened;  and  by  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes  and  the  pouting  of  her 
lower  lip,  I  knew  that  she  was  angry.  Some- 
thing in  her  father's  speech  had  displeased 
her.  She  had  been  sitting  at  the  piano  until 
now,  only  turning  to  talk  to  113  in  the  pauses 
of  her  playing ;  but  she  closed  the  instrument 
abruptly,  and  seated  herself  in  an  obscure 
corner  behind  her  father's  chair,  where  she 
obstinately  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, not  to  be  lured  from  her  retreat  by  any 
of  the  coaxing  speeches  with  which  Mr. 
Catheron  tried  to  conciliate  her. 

"  'Beauty  is  sulky,'  he  exclaimed  at  last, — 
ho  called  his  daughter  Beauty,  and  he  spoke 
to  her  very  much  in  the  tone  which  people  are 
wont  to  use  when  caressing  a  favorite  lap- 
dog, — '  and  when  Beauty  i.s  sulky,  c'est  unfaii 
acheve.  The  sun  goes  down  at  a  given  hour, 
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and  nothing  less  than  a  Joshua  can  induce 
him  to  postpone  his  setting.  Phoebus  him- 
self is  not  more  arbitrary  than  Beauty  ;  and 
Beauty  is  more  capricious  than  the  sunshine. 
She  has  her  bright  days  and  her  cloudy  days ; 
and  to-day  it  is  cloudy.  If  you  will  dine  with 
us  to-morrow,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  I  will  guaran- 
tee you  a  little  sunshine,  and  we  will  have 
some  secular  music.  Beauty  and  her  brother 
Gervoise  shall  go  to  Barsett  to  fetch  straw- 
berries in  the  morning,  and  she  shall  sing 
Moore's  melodies  to  us  in  the  evening  while 
we  eat  the  strawberries  she  has  fetched  for 
us.  If  your  are  going  Barsett  way — and  the 
old  church  is  well  worth  seeing — you  might 
help  Beauty  to  carry  her  parcels.  She  would 
perish  before  she  asked  you  any  favor  to- 
night, because  she  is  sulky ;  but  look  in  upon 
us  after  breakfast  to-morrow,  and  I'll  wager 
she'll  be  glad  of  your  escort ;  for  that  tire- 
some boy  of  mine  is  always  quarrelling  with 
her.' 

"The  tiresome  boy,  whom  I  had  first  seen 
lounging  at  the  gate,  had  been  in  and  out  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
had  been  at  last  ignominiously  ordered  to  bed 
by  his  father.  If  I  say  little  of  him,  it  is  be- 
cause I  thought  so  little  of  him.  I  know 
now  that'Gervoise  Catheron  was  shamefully 
neglected  by  his  father  and  his  sister ;  but  at 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  my  miserable 
infatuation  had  such  full  possession  of  me 
that  I  was  conscious  of  nothing  in  this  world 
except  that  Caroline  Catheron  was  the  most 
beautiful  object  in  creation,  and  that  I  loved 
her.  Despise  me  if  you  will,  Marcia,  but  not 
more  bitterly  than  you  would  despise  a  child 
who  sees  a  gaudy  butterfly  for  the  first  time, 
and  fancies  the  possession  of  the  radiant 
insect  would  afford  him  perpetual  happiness. 
I  was  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age  when 
I  fell  in  love  with  the  woman  who  was  after- 
wards my  wife. 

"  A  man  might  have  been  disenchanted  by 
the  insolence  of  conscious  beauty,  the  capri- 
cious humors  of  an  ill-tempered  woman  -who 
gave  full  indulgence  to  her  temper ;  but  to  a 
boy's  mind,  these  attributes  only  increase  the 
charm  of  the  woman  he  admires.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  her  smiles  renders  them  doubly 
bewitching;  her  openly-expressed  contempt 
fascinates  the  victim  it  might  more  naturally 
disgust;  for  it  elevates  the  beautiful  into  the 
unattainable.  "When  I  thought  of  Miss  Cathe- 
ron that  night,  I  thought  of  her  as  a  being 
whom  I  could  no  more  hope  to  win  for  my 
wife  than  I  could  hope  to  be  the  consort  of  a 
queen.  I  now  know  myself,  as  I  was  then, 
well  enough  to  know  that  my  passion  would 
have  lost  its  most  powerful  charm  if  it  had 
lost  its  flavor  of  utter  hopelessness.  When  I 
went  home  to  my  lodgings  that  Sunday  night, 
I  sat  by  my  open  window,  looking  out  at  the 
moonlit  landscape  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
enjoying  my  unhappiness,  and  thinking  how 
convenient  the  village  pond  would  be  for  me 


to  drown  myself  in.  when  Caroline  Catheron 
had  scornfully  rejected  my  heart  and  hand. 

'•  I  found  Mr.  CatLeron's  prophecy  realised 
when  I  presented  myself  at  the  cottage  next 
morning.  My  divinity  was  very  gracious, 
and  we  sallied,  forth  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  each  other,  attended  'by  the  boy 
Gervoise,  who  came  with  us  unwillingly 
enough,  and  who  lounged  and  lettered  behind 
us  for  all  the  length  of  our  journey  to  and  fro 
the  little  market-town  of  Barsett — a  gay  little 
town  enougii  in  those  days,  when  there  were 
coaches  still  upon  every  road,  and  pleasant 
bustle  at  every  road-side  inn.  Miss  Catheron 
had  many  little  commissions  to  execute,  and 
I  was  delightfully  happy  in  attending  upon 
her  while  she  executed  them.  And  then  we 
all  three  went  back  to  Weldridge  loaded  with 
airy  little  parcels  and  baskets  of  strawberries, 
and  my  divinity  talked  to  me  graciously, 
while  the  sulky  boy  lurked  and  loitered 
behind  us.  It  was  only  a  mile's  walk  across 
richly-wooded  meadows,  where  the  cows 
stood  and  stared  at  us  in  picturesque  attitudes ; 
but  to  an  infatuated  lad  in  love  with  a  woman 
of  three-and-twenty,  it  was  a  mile  cut  through 
the  very  heart  of  Paradise.  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  this  foolish  courtship,  though,  as  I 
write,  the  past  comes  back  upon  me  SO 
vividly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  recalling 
each  seperate  stage  of  that  unreasoning  pas- 
sion, whose  evil  consequences  have  blighted 
my  life.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
from  the  first  moment  in  which  Harold  Cathe- 
ron ascertained  that  only  three  consumptive 
boys  stood  between  me  and  a  great  fortune, 
he  set  himself  to  win  me  as  a  husband  for  his 
daughter — the  daughter  whose  capricious 
temper  was  the  torment  of  his  life;  whose 
petted  beauty  had  failed  to  realise  the  lofty 
expectations  to  which  it  had  given  birth ;  a 
daughter  of  whose  airs  and  graces  the  selfish 
Sybarite  had  grown  so  weary  that  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  dispose  of  her  hand  to  the 
first  bidder  who  could  promise  to  support  her 
decently. 

"  I  was  admitted  into  the  little  family  on 
terms  of  perfect  intimacy.  I  was  invited  to 
dinner  twice  a-week,  and  asked  to  drop 
in  whenever  I  pleased.  The  tenderest  of 
Moore's  melodies  were  sung  to  me  in  a  clear 
soprano  every  evening,  and  every  evening  I 
hung  over  Miss  Catheron's  shabby  little  hired 
piano,  bewitched  alike  by  the  singing  and  the 
singer.  But  if  my  host  was  unvaryingly 
cordial  in  his  manner,  I  had  to  endure  all  the 
transitions  of  his  daughter's  temper ;  and  I 
did  endure  them  as  meekly  as  the  basest  slave 
who  ever  cast  himself  in  the  dust  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  an  angry  Sultana.  On  the 
sunshiny  days  I  basked  in  the  light  of  Miss 
Catheron's  smiles,  and  was  happy ;  on  the 
cloudy  days  I  trembled  before  her  frown,  and 
was  miserable.  But  the  primews  of  life  are 
very  sweet;  and  my  joy  an'l  my  sorrow  had 
the  .same  freshness,  the  same  flavor  of  youth 
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and  hope  which  intermingles  itself  with  every 
emotion  in  the  breast  of  boyhood.     I  was  too 
much  absorbed  by  my  own  feelings   to  be 
very  curious   as   to  the  antecedents  or  the 
present  circumstances  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance.    Mr.  Catheron  told  me  that  he  was  the 
descendant  of  a  grand  old  Saxon  race,  who 
could  claim  kinsmanship  with  the  princes  of 
the  Heptarchy,  and  I  believed  him  implicitly ; 
for  to  my  mind  his  daughter's  beauty  bore  the 
stamp  of  royalty,  since  only  the  scion  of  kings 
had  any  right  to  be  so  beautiful.     I  listened 
respectfully   to   whatever    Harold    Catheron 
chose  to  tell  me,  and  resigned  myself  to  the 
belief  that   the   Norman   Pierrepoints  were 
very  small  people  indeed  when  compared  to 
the  S^xoa  Catherons.     Incidentally  i  learned 
that  Caroline's  father  had  held  a  commission 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards;  had  sold  out  on  his 
marriage,  and  had  spent  three  fortunes.     I 
have   observed    since  .  this    period    that    a 
ruined  spendthrift  has  never  spent  less  th*h 
three  fortunes:  the  number  is  as  arbitrary  as 
the  traditional  iialt'-crown  which  a  millionaire 
carries  in  his  pocket  when  he  drops  down 
worn  and  tired,  a  friendless  boy,  hi  the  streets 
of  London.     After  his  wife's  death,  Harold 
Catheron  had  served  under  Don  Carlos,  and 
his  daughters  had  spent  the  brightest  days 
of  their  girlhood  in  Spain.    For  the  last  live 
years   my   friends  "had    been  wanderers  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  never  staying 
very  long  any  where,  as   I  made   out  from 
their  reminiscences  of  different  places.    What 
did  it  matter  to  me  how  or  where  my  di- 
vinity's girlhood  had -been  spent?      It  was 
enough  lor  me  to  know  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful, aud  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  worship 
her. .  The  time  slipped  by.      The  first  cool 
breezes  of  autumn  fyund  me  wandering  in  the 
tlie   snibobd  fields  beyond  Weldridge,  with 
Caroline  and  her  brother  for  my  companions. 
1  had  be^u  nearly  throe  months  an  inmate  of 
my  lodging  in  the  little  village-inn.     Long  ago 
my  health  and  strength  had  come  back  to  me, 
and  I  had  been  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
Temple,  and  had  brought  my  law-books  into 
the  country,  having  argued  with  myself  that 
it  was  almost  as  eusy  to  pursue  my  studies  at 
Weldridge  as  in  London.    But  alas  for  my 
boyish  dreams  of  greatness  1     The  shades  of 
Bacon  and  Coke  had  vanished  out  of  my  life. 
I  tried  to  invoke  them,  but  Caroline  Catheron 
appeared  to  me  in  their   stead;    and  after 
sitting  over   my   books  late   into   the  quiet 
night,  I  found  myself  »i  the  morning  with  no 
better  fruit  of  my  study  than  the  vague  re- 
membrance of  dreams  in  which  her  image  had 
shone  upon  me.     Still  I  did  try  honestly  to 
work— still  I  held  steadfastly  to  the  hope  of 
a  great  future.     At  the  end  of  every  week  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  my  mother,  in  which  I 
told  her  a  good  deal  about  my  studies  and 
my  improving  health,  and  a  very  little  about 
my  new  friends.     I  meant  to  write  to  her  at 
length  upon  this  subject,  and  to  confide  en- 


tirely in  her  before  I  avowed  myself  to  Miss 
Catheron.  But  I  deferred  the  composition  of 
this  important  letter  from  day  to  day,  aud 
from  week  to  week ;  and  the  declaration 
which  I  had  intended  to  be  such  a  very 
formal  business  burst  almost  involuntarily 
from  my  lip,  one  day,  while  Caroline  and  I 
were  gathering  blackberries  in  the  leafy  hol- 
low of  a  little  wood,  with  Gervoise  somewhere 
in  attendance  upon  us. 

"  She  was  standing  on  a  bank  that  raised 
her  a  little  above  me.  She  was  looking  down 
at  me  out  of  a  framework  of  branches  that 
closed  around  her  as  she  stood  there.  It  wai 
one  of  her  cloudy  days,  and  her  capricious 
temper  had  k*ept  me  in  a  state  of  torture  all 
the  afternoon.  But  she  had  melted  suddenly 
at  last,  aud  had  complained  to  me  of  the 
wretchedness  of  her  life,  the  unkindness  of 
her  father,  the  daily  degradations  to  which 
her  poverty  exposed  her.  She  had  com- 
plained to  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes — the 
peevish  tears  of  a  selfish  woman  who  bemoans 
her  own  troubles,  and  lias  no  consciousness 
of  any  thing  upon  this  earth  beyond  herself 
and  her  personal  pains  and  pleasures.  But 
to  me  those  tears  were  more  alllicting  than 
the  aspect  of  a  Niobe's  anguish.  Of  all  un- 
reasoning passions,  a  boy's  love  is  the  most 
entirely  unreasoning.  And  is  a  man's  love  so 
much  better  ?  Ah,  Marcia !  Even  now,  when 
I  fancy  myself  so  wise,  do  I  love  you  because 
you  are  good  and  pure  and  holy  ?  or  do  I  love 
you  only  because  I  love  you  ?  By  my  life  and 
soul,  1  cannot  answer  that  question  !  But  if  I 
heard  to-morrow  that  you  had  poisoned  every 
one  of  those  poor  village  children  amongst 
whom  I  have  seen  you  sitting, — so  sweet  and 
saintly  a  creature,  that  I  had  wondered  not 
to  see  a  halo  of  supernal  light  shine  out  from 
among  the  shadows  round  your  head, — I 
scarcely  tlunk  I  could  lovey  ou  less,  so  little 
within  my  own  volition  is  the  one  absorbing 
sentiment  that  has  become  the  first  principle 
of  my  life.  Forgive  me  for  introducing  your 
name  into  this  record,  which  I  had  intended  to 
make  only  an  uuvarnished  statement  of  my 
miserable  history;  but  your  image  and  the 
madness  of  the  present  thrust  themselves 
every  now  and  then  between  mo  and  the 
images  of  the  past,  and  I  forget  that  I  have 
no  right  to  tell  you  all  1  feel  and  suffe»;  I 
forget  that  I  have  no  right  to  sully  your  name 
by  inscribing  it  upon  these  pages. 

"  The  sight  of  Miss  Catheron's  distress  put 
all  my  prudent  resolutions  to  flight.  She  was 
very  unhappy  with  her  father,  she  said ;  he 
did  not  care  for  her  properly ;  when  he  was 
kindest,  he  only  treated  her  like  a  favorite 
spaniel;  when  he  was  out  of  temper,  he  treated 
her  worse  than  any  dog  wu.->  ever  used  since 
this  world  began.  She  said  this  in  little 
snatches  of  words  between  passionate  sobs, 
as  she  stood  above  me,  plucking  pettishly  at 
the  leaves  and  brambles  in  the  hedge  about 
her.  She  talked  to  me  with  her  face  half- 
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turned  away,  nnd  I  doubt  if  she  was  conscious 
of  my  presence.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
complain,  and  she  complained.  She  showed 
me  a  scar  across  her  plump  white  arm,  the 
mark  of  a  red-hot  poker  with  which  her  father 
had  struck  her  one  day  in  his  passion ;  but 
she  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  known  the 
poker  was  hot.  Her  brother  was  rude  and 
tiresome,  she  said ;  her  sister  had  married 
well,  and  liad  gone  away  to  India,  to  enjoy 
life  amongst  all  sorts  of  delightful  people, 
without  one  thought  about  leaving  her  to 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  cross  land- 
ladies and  shabby  dresses.  Her  sister  was  a 
seltish  creature,  and  had  never  loved  her 
properly.  No  one  loved  her  properly — no 
one — no  one — no  one  I 

'•She  beat  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  pas- 
sionately moved  by  some  deeper  emotion  than 
I  had  ever  seen  in  her  yet,  as  she  reiterated 
those  las't  words. 

'"Oh,  Miss  Catheron!' I  cried;  'oh,  Caro- 
line, you  must  know  how  much  I  love  you ! 
you  must  know  how  much  I — IDOLISE  you !' 

"I  blushed  as  I  uttered  the  big  word,  I 
believed  so  implicitly  in  myself  and  my  own 
emotion.  Caroline  Catheron  turned  and  looked 
down  at  me ;  her  peevish  frown  vanished,  and 
a  half-amused  smile  lighted  her  face. 

"  '  You  are  such  a  boy  compared  to  me,' 
she  said.  '  I  don't  believe  you  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.' 

"  Of  course  I  told  her  that  the  passion 
which  reigned  in  my  heart  of  hearts  was 
eternal  as  the  sky  tliat  overarched  us  that 
autumn  afternoon.  Alastor  and  the  Revolt  of 
Islam  were  terribly  familiar  to  my  lips  in  those 
days ;  and  I  blush  even  now  when  I  think  of 
the  rhodomontade  in  which  I  set  forth  my 
feelings  for  Miss  Catheron.  ,  She  was  pleased 
with  the  romantic  nonsense.  It  was  her 
nature  to  be  delighted  with  admiration  and 
flattery,  whencesoever  it  came.  She  forgot 
all  about  her  troubles  for  the  moment,  and 
graciously  condescended  to  stroll  through  the 
wood  by  my  side,  listening  to  my  rhapsodies 
with  drooping  eyelids  and  a  faint  blush  upon 
her  cheeks.  But  if  Caroline  was  forgetful  of 
the  evils  she  had  so  lately  bewailed,  I  was 
not.  I  told  her  that  if  she  would  only  accept 
the  devotion  of  my  life,  she  might  be  rescued 
at  once  from  all  the  miseries  of  her  existence, 
removed  for  ever  from  the  ill-treatment  of  her 
father.  It  was  true  that  I  was  for  the  mo- 
ment by  no  means  a  rich  man,  having  only  a 
hundred  a-year  from  my  uncle,  independent  of 
my  labor ;  but  in  a  few  years  I  should  be 
called  to  the  bar.  And  then  I  gave  the  reips 
to  my  ambitious  imaginings,  and  informed  my 
divinity  of  the  glorious  career  I  had  mapped 
out  for  myself;  a  career  which  I  must  cer- 
tainly achieve  if  she  were  by  my  side,  the 
sweet  companion  of  my  toils,  the  idolised  wife 
for  whose  dear  sake  the  labors  of  a  Hercules 
would  seem  the  lightest  tasks  that  ever  man 
performed  victoriously.  I  told  her  how, 


through  the  influence  .of  my  father's  old 
friend,  the  recluse  of  the  Temple,  I  had  already 
earned  a  good  deal  of  money  by  writing 
learned  essays  for  a  quarterly  review,  and 
how  I  could  rely  on  doubling  my  income  from 
this  source.  And  then  the  future !  I  had 
very  little  to  offer  my  divinity  in  the  present ; 
but  there  are  few  grander  prizes  on  this  earth 
than  those  I  promised  her  in  the  glorious  days 
that  were  to  come.  She  listened  to  me  always 
with  the  same  half-smile  upon  her  rosy  lips. 

"  '  Papa  wouldn't  much  care  whom  I  mar- 
ried,, so  long  as  he  got  rid  of  me,'  she  said, 
when  I  begged  her  to  let  me  speak  to  her 
father.  '  He  used  to  talk  very  grandly  about 
my  making  a  great  marriage,  if  I — if  I  did  as 
he  wished ;  but  girls  who  wear  washed-out 
muslin,  and  live  in  stupid  lodgings  in  out-of- 
the-way  villages,  don't  marry  dukes  or  million- 
aires every  day  in  the  year ;  and  I  think  papa 
begins  to  understand  that.' 

"  I  accepted  this  as  a  kind  of  permission  to 
declare  myself  to  her  father;  and  thon  I  im- 
plored her  to  answer  the  cyje  grand  question 
on  which  my  future  depended.  Did  she  love 
me  ?  Ah,  no !  I  called  back  the  presumptu- 
ous words  the  moment  they  were  uttered. 
Was  it  not  the  wildest  folly  to  imagine  that 
she  could  love  me  ?  Would  she  tolerate  my 
love  ?  would  ehe  graciously  permit  me  to  be 
her  slave  ?  would  she  kindly  consent  to  my 
lying  prostrate  in  the  dust  at  her  feet?  would 
she  generously  condescend  to  set  her  foot 
upon  my  neck  ?  It  was  in  some  such  phrase- 
ology as  this  that  I  asked  Caroline  Catheron 
to  be  my  wife.  It  is  not  thus,  Mapcia,  that, 
were  I  a  free  man,  I  would  ask  you  the  same 
solemn  question.  I  could  win  no  decided 
answer  from  the  capricious  beauty.  She 
tortured  me  by  coquettish  little  speeches  about 
her  own  heartlessness ;  her  unfitness  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  struggling  man ;  the  difference  be- 
tween our  ages;  the  incompatibility  of  our 
tempers.  But  her  words  and  her-  manner 
were  utterly  at  variance.  On  the  one  hand, 
she  threw  every  imaginable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  my  suit ;  while,  on  the  other,  she  gave 
me  every  encouragement  to  go  on  sueing. 

" '  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  marry  at 
all,'  she  said.  '  You  know  what  a  dreadful 
temper  mine  is,  and  how  I  have  been  spoiled 
by  indulgence.  If  you  want  a  submissive 
wife,  you  should  marry  some  little  fair-haired 
person  with  pink  cheeks  and  white  eyelashes. 
Dumpy  people  with  freckles  are  generally 
amiable,  I  believe.  You  don't  know  how 
tired  you  would  be  of  my  temper  after  a  week 
or  two.  Papa  and  I  are. always  quarrelling. 
I  give  you  fair  warning,  you  see,  of  what  you 
have  to  expect.' 

"'What  I  had  to  expect!'  That  phrase 
sounded  as  if  I  was  accepted.  And  for  the 
warning,  what  warning  would  have  stayed 
me  in  that  mad  folly  of  my  boyhood  ?  If  i 
band  had  come  down  from  heaven  to  write 
the  character  of  this  woman  in  letters  of  fire 
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across  her  brow,  I  would  have  believed  in 
her  beauty,  and  not  in  the  writing  that  de- 
faced it.  I  asked  that  night  for  a  private 
interview  with  Mr.  Catheron,  and  my  request 
was  granted.  When  I  offered  him  my  hum- 
ble supplications  to  be  received  as  the  suitor 
of  his  daughter,  he  smiled  graciously  upon 
me,  pleased,  he  said,  by  my  boyish  fervor,  so 
refreshing  in  our  degenerate  days.  He  would 
not  say  no ;  he  would  not  say  yes.  lie  would 
only  say,  Wait  I  I  was  such  a  mere  lad,  he 
told  me,  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  depend 
too  much  upon  the  endurance  of  an  affection 
whose  highest  charm  was  its  youthful  poetry. 
These  boyish  passions  have  sometimes  with- 
stood the  wear  and  tear  of  a  lifetime,  and 
have  endured  in  all  their  freshness  to  the 
grave;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  your  early 
attachments  are  so  apt  to  be  fleeting ;  and  of 
all  the  millstones  you  can  tie  round  a  man's 
neck,  when  you  want  to  sink  him  effectually, 
a  long  engagement  is  the  heaviest. 

"  '  You  say  my  daughter  is  disposed  to  look 
kindly  on  your^suit,'  Mr.  Catheron  said  in 
conclusion.  '  She  is  older  than  you  by  a  year 
or  two ;  but  in  character  she  is  a  mere  child, 
and  I  should  doubt  her  power  to  understand 
her  own  feelings.  I  can  only  say  again, 
"Wait!  Go  back  to  your  studies;  remember 
that  the  future  you  talk  of  can  only  be  won 
by  unremitting  work ;  but  come  and  see  us 
now  and  then — every  Sunday,  it'  you  like.  A 
quiet  djly  in  the  country  will  re-fit  you  after 
your  week's  labors.  Treat  my  daughter  as 
if  she  were  your  friend  or  your  sister,  and 
by-and-by,  when  you  are  a  year  or  two 
older  and  wiser,  we  will  begin  to  think  of  a 
marriage.  In  the  mean  time  there  shall  be 
no  engagement  whatever  between  you  and 
Carry;  and  if  you  see  any  one  you  like  better 
you  will  be  quite  free  to  change  your  mind.' 

"  I  had  no  argument  to  oppose  against  this 
very  reasonable  arrangement,  and  I  gladly 
accepted  it.  Mr.  Catheron  gave  me  his  bless- 
ing at  parting,  and  further  bestowed  upon  me 
a  miniature  of  hrs  two  daughters,  painted  for 
him  by  an  artist  of  some  distinction  before 
Leonora's  marriage,  and,  as  I  have  since  had 
reason  to  believe,  never  paid  for.  With  this 
treasure  in  my  possession,  I  went  back  to  Lon- 
don at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  set  to  work  once 
more  amongst  my  books  in  the  dreary  cham- 
bers, under  the  tiled  roof  that  had  sheltered 
so  many  generations  of  briefless  barristers. 
But  the  mighty  shadows  of  the  past  had 
utterly  deserted  me,  and  the  image  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  was  the  only  presence  that  kept 
me  company  in  the  long  night-watches. 

"  When  I  went  back  to  Weldridge  to  pay 
my  first  Sunday-visit,  I  wore  a  deep  band  of 
crape  upon  my  hat,  and  I  carried  in  my 
pocket  a  black-edged  letter  containing  the 
news  of  my  youngest  cousin's  death.  The 
boy  had  been  removed  from  Eton  to.  fade 
slowly  at  Pierrepoint — the  first  victim  to  the 
hereditary  taint  that  poisoned  the  blood  of 


my  uncle  Weldon's  race.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  sympathetic  than  Mr.  Catheron's 
manner,  when  I  told  him  how  the  child  had 
been  the  pet  and  darling  of  Lis  household 
and  our  own.  I  looked  to  Caroline  for 
sweeter  consolation  than  any  her  lather  could 
give  me;  but  she  received  my  sad  tidings 
very  coolly,  and  said  the  little  boy  was  no 
doubt  much  happier  where  he  had  gone,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  grieve  for  him.  'I 
wish  I  had  died  when  I  was  a  child,'  she 
said:  'I'm  sure  I  should  have  escaped  all 
kinds  of  worry  and  trouble,  and  people  would 
have  been  sorry  for  me,  and  would  have  said 
all  manner  of  sentimental  things  about  me ; 
while,  as  it  is,  I  dare  say  every  body  will  be 
very  glad  when  I  die.' 

"  Of  course  I  told  her  that  desolation  and 
despair  would  attend  her  death,  let  it  come 
when  it  would.  I  have  prayed  since  that 
time  —  fervent  passionate  prayers  —  that  I 
might  be  saved  from  the  sin  of  wishing  for 
her  death,  and  yet  have  wished  it,  in  spite  of 
my  prayers. 

"I  wrote  to  my  mother  as  often  as  ever; 
but  not  as  frankly  as  of  old.  My  heart  al- 
ways failed  me  when  I  wanted  to  tell  her  of 
Caroline  and  my  love.  There  would  be  HO 
much  for  me  to  explain.  I  should  have  to 
answer  so  many  questions.  And  then  Cap- 
tain Catheron  was  not  in  the  position  he  had 
a  right  to  occupy,  and  there  would  be  the 
dreary  story  of  a  spendthrift's  downfall  to 
tell;  and  the  story  might  prejudice  my  moth- 
er against  Caroline.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
argued  that,  as  I  had  entered  into  no  positive  • 
engagement,  there  was  really  very  , little 
worth  telling.  Tltare  would  be  plenty  of 
time  for  explanations  by-and-by.  I  worked 
steadily  every  week,  rarely  leaving  ray  cham- 
bers except  for  an  hour's  walk  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  or  for  a  day's  work  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  British  Museum.  I  extended 
my  literary  connections  after  my  return  from 
Weldridge,  and  was  a  contributor  to  several 
periodicals  of  a  high  class.  My  work  in  this 
way  brought  me  in  a  good  deal  of  money, 
which  I  saved  for  Caroline.  Mr.  Catherou 
had  told  me  incidentally  that  it  would  be 
utterly  absurd  of  me  talk  of  marrying  until  I 
had  the  nest-egg  of  a  modest  fortune.  I  re- 
membered this ;  and  when  I  went  dinnerless, 
as  I  very  often  did  in  those  days,  it  was  for 
Caroline's  sake  that  I  was  economical. 

"  The  autumn  faded  into  winter — a  hope- 
lessly wet  and  cheerless  winter — and  I  was 
working  quietly  on,  with  the  dull  round  of  my 
labors  only  broken  by  the  Sunday  visits  to  my 
divinity,  who  received  me  with  smiles  or 
frowns,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  hour. 
I  might  have  spent  my  Christmas  at  Pierre- 
point  Castle,  where  my  father  and  mother 
were  keeping  house,  and  dispensing  old-fash- 
ioned charities  and  hospitality,  in  the  absence 
of  my  uncle  Weldon,  who  could  only  support 
the  winter  in  a  southern  latitude.  My  mother 
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wished  me  to  be  with  her.  My  own  heart 
yearned  for  her  presence ;  but  I  was  invited 
to  spend  the  day  with  Caroline,  and  I  could 
not  break  the  chain  that  dragged  me  towards 
her.  My  literary  work  was  a  good  excuse  for 
my  stay  in  London ;  and  I  added  the  _sum  that 
my  journey  would  have  cost  me  to  the  little 
hoard  it  was  such  thrilling  pleasure  to  amass 
— for  Caroline.  My  reward  was  the  sulkiest 
reception  I  had  ever  yet  endured  at  Miss 
Catheron's  hands.  She  scarcely  spoke  to  me 
half-a-dozen  times  during  the  dreary  winter's 
day;  and  she  only  answered  her  father  in 
monosyllables  when  he  addressed  her.  Mr. 
Catheron  tried  to  entertain  me ;  but  Caroline 
refused  to  play  when  he  asked  for. music;  and 
while  I  was  trying  tc>  devise  some  meaus  of 
seeing  her  alone,  she  announced  that  she  was 
suffering  tortures  from  a  splitting  headache, 
and  wished  me  good-night,  utterly  regardless 
of  my  entreating  looks,  and  the  whisper  in 
which  I  implored  her  to  tell  me  what  was 
amiss.  Her  father  affected  to  believe  the 
story  of  the  headache,  and  completely  ignored 
his  daughter's  ill-temper.  I  went  home  alone 
in  the  coach,  through  slushy  roads  and  drizz- 
ling rains,  very  much  cast  down  by  my 
divinity's  chilling  behavior,  and  thinking  sad- 
ly of  the  lighted  windows  of  Pierrepoint  Cas- 
tle shining  out  upon  the  dark  night,  and  the 
pleasant  party  gathered  round  my  father  and 
mother  in  the  cedar-paneled  saloon. 

"  I  was  not  permitted  to  write  to  Miss 
Catheron,  so  I  was  likely  to  remain  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  her  temper  until  the 
following  Sunday,  when  I  might  find  an  op- 
portunity of  questioning  her.  I  felt  assured 
that  something  out  of  the  common  course  had 
happened  to  disturb  her ;  and  the  thought  of 
this  filled  me  with  perplexity.  I  even  found 
a  difficulty  in  concentrating  my  mind  upon  my 
work,  and  waited  uneasily  for  the  end  of  the 
week. 

"  It  was  on  Saturday  night  that  an  event 
occurred  which  decided  the  issue  of  nay  life. 
I  had  been  writing  for  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  and  had  sat  at  my  desk  till  my  head 
ached,  and  my  cramped  hand  would  scarcely 
form  the  characters  upon  the  page  before  me. 
I  left  off,  at  last,  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  and 
taking  a  volume  at  random  from  the  pile  of 
books  before  me,  I  began  to  read.  But  I  had 
read  a  very  few  pages  when  my  heavy  eyelids 
drooped,  and  I  fell  into  a  doze — a  doze  that 
deepened  into  a  profound  slumber,  in  which 
I  dreamed  of  wading  knee-deep  in  a  sluggish 
stream,  with  a  starle*s  sky  above  me,  and  a 
pitiless  rain  beating  down  upon  my  head. 
Amidst  the  thick  darkness  that  surrounded 
me,  I  saw  a  light  burning  feebly  in  the  far 
distance,  and  it  was  towards  that  distant 
glimmer  I  was  trying  to  make  my  way.  But 
spite  of  all  my  struggles  I .  found  myself  re- 
ceding rather  than  advancing,  dragged  back- 
wards by  some  horrible  weight  that  hung 
upon  me  and  paralyzed  my  movements.  It  was 


only  a  very  common  form  of  nightmare,  I  dare 
say,  natural  to  the  condition  of  an  over-worked 
brain ;  but  sometimes  I  have  been  weak 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  moral  of  my  miser- 
able life  was  set  forth  in  that  uncomfortable 
dream.  I  was  wakened  from  it  suddenly  by 
the  falling  of  my  book,  which  had  slipped 
from  my  loosened  hand,  and  had  dropped 
heavily  upon  the  ground. 

"  There  were  two  sounds  in  my  ears  when 
I  awoke, — the  pattering  of  the  rain  which  I 
had  heard  in  my  sleep,  and  the  sound  of  a  hur- 
ried knocking  at  my  door.  I  got  up  to  answer 
the  impatient  summons ;  and  on  opening  the 
door  I  beheld  a  woman,  whose  figure  was  un- 
distinguishable  under  the  voluminous  folds  of 
a  heavy  shawl,  and  whose  face  was  hidden  by 
a  thick  veil. 

"  Before  I  could  address  her  she  flung  the 
dripping  veil  off  her  face,  and  I  recognized 
Caroline  Catheron. 

"' Caroline  1'  I  exclaimed,  'Vhat  in  Heav- 
en's name  has  brought  you  here  at  such  an 
•hour?  Your  father — ' 

"  'Oh,  there  is  nothing  amiss  with* him,  if 
that  is  what  you  meshi  I'  she  answered,  impa- 
tiently ;  '  though  he  is  the  cause  of  my  being 
here  to-night.  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  him  except  wickedness,  and  that  seems 
to  agree  with  some  people.  Let  me  sit  down 
by  your  fire,  please,  Godfrey,  and  don't  stand 
staring  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  ghost.  Take  my 
shawl, — and  now  my  bonnet/  she  said,  hand- 
ing me  the  dripping  garments.  '  Have  you 
any  woman-servant?  No;  I  remember  your 
charwoman  only  comes  in  the  morning.  How- 
ever, that's  no  matter ;  I  shall  on4y  stop  with 
you  till  my  shawl  is  dry,  and  then  I  want  you 
to  take  me  to  an  hotel  of- some  kind,  where  I 
can  have  a  lodging.  It  is  not  the  least  use 
your  staring  in  that  absurd  manner,  Mr. 
Pierrepoint*  I'm  never  going  ba.ck  to  Wel- 
dridge  again,  or  to  any  other  dridge.  where  my 
papa  resides.' 

"  '  But  Caroline — ' 

"She  tossed  her  head  impatiently.  I  had 
never  seen  her  look  more  brilliantly  hand- 
some than  sho  looked  that  night  in  her  dark 
stuff  gown,  and  with  her  black  hair  pushed 
carelessly  off  her  face.  I  was  too  much  be- 
wildered by  her  presence  to  do  any  thing  but 
stare  at  her,  as  she  Hung  herself  coolly  into 
the  chair  in  which  I  had  been  seated,  and 
planted  her  wet  feet  on  the  fender.  There 
was  nothing  bold  or  immodest  in  her  famil- 
iarity ;  it  was  rather  the  easy  manner  of  a 
popular  queen  who  takes  refuge  in  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  subject,  and  is  aware  that  she  confers 
an  honor  by  her  presence. 

"  'It  is  not  the  least  use  your  preaching 
to  me  about  duty,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,' 
she  exclaimed.  '  Come  what  may,  I  will 
never  go  back  to  any  house  in  which  my 
father  lives.  We  have  been  quarrelling  ever 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  quarrel,  and  on 
Christmas-eve  matters  oaine  to  a  crisis.  W» 
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have  not  spoken  to  each  other,  except  under 
compulsion,  since  tltet  night.  Of  course  it's 
a  very-dreadful  thing  for  a  father  and  daughter 
to  quarrel  as  we  have  done.  I  know  that 
quite  as  well  as  you  do;  -but  papa's  temper  is 
unendurable'to  me,  arid  I  suppose  my  temper 

•  is   unendurable   to   him.     We  are  too  much 
alike,  I  think.    .Papa  is  a  tyrant,  and  wants 
to  reign  supreme  among  stupid,  submissive 
people,  who  would 'never  oppose  him;  and  I 
am  not  submissive,  ot  atnpid,  so  far  as  I 
know ;  and  the  end  of  it  all  is,  that  we  can- 
not «xist.  any'loBger  under  the  same  roof. 
There's  not  the  faintest  reason  f8»  you  to  look 

•  so  horrified,  Godfrey ;  I  am  only  going  to  do 
what  girls  in  my  position — aqd  in  more  «om- 
fortable  positions  than  mine — are  doing  every 
day  of   their  lives,     i  -am   going  .out   as  _  a 
govterness.     If  I  bad  proposed  s\ich  a  thing1 
to  papa,  he  would  have   talked  ah1  sorts  of 
pompous -nonsense  about  the  Oatherons -and 
Edward  the  Confessor,  though  he  owns^  him- 
self that   Edward  the  Confessor  never  was 
the  slightest  use  to  him  in  any  stage  of  his 
career.  *  In  fact,  what  papa  would  like  would 
be  for  me  to  wait  upon  him,  and  play  Mozart 
to  him  until  my  hair  was  gray,  a.n(ijto  submit 
to  be  thwarted  in  the  dearest  wishes  of  my 
heart,  and,  in  short,  to  be  an  uncomplaining 
slave.     So,  instead  of  fighting  the  matter  out 
with  him,  I  qufctly  left  Weldridge  by  this 
evening's  coach,  and  have  walked  from  the 
coach-office  herft,  itot  having  enough  money 
to  pay  for  a  cab.     So  I  want  you  to  lend  me 
some  money,  please  ;  and  I  want  you  to  get 
me  some  kind  of  lodging.1  , 

"  '  But  litive  you  no  friends  in  London  to 
whom  I  could  take  you,  Caroline  ?'  I  asked, 
looking  anxiously  at  my  wato^.  '  You  would 
Be  more  comfortable  in  a  friend's  house  than 
in  a  strange-  lodging.'  . 

"  'Of  course  I  should,'  Miss  Catheron  an- 
swered, impatiently ;  '  but  I  have  no  friends 
to  whom  I  can  go  at  ten .  o'clock,  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  ati^d'  safr  "  I  have  rua  away  from 
papa,  and  I  am  going  out  as  a  governess : 
please  accommodates  me  ia  the  interval." 
Those  sort  of  friends  are  not  very  common.' 

"  This  was  an  unanswerable  kind  of  argu- 
'  ment ;  so  I  put  on  my  hat  and  hurried  out, 
after  assuring  Caroline  that  I  would  do  my 
best  to  secure  her  safety  and  comfort.  I  had 
only  orio  person  to  whonv  to  appeal  in  my 
dilemma,  and  that  person  was  my  laundress, 
whose  address  I  fortunately  knew.  I  was 
also  so  fortunate  as  to  find  her  at  home,  and 
up ;  and  having  made  her  my  confidante,  she 
informed  me  that  she  did  know  of  an  humble, 
but  thoroughly  respectable  lodging,  where 
the""youiig  lady  could  be  accommodated  at 
this  s.iorl  notice,  and  where  she  would  be  far 
less  open  to  suspicion,  or  exposed  to  imperti- 
nent curiosity  than  at  a  hotel. 

"  '  Poor  dear  young  creature,'  said  the 
laundress,  'she  must  be  terrible  cut  up  and 
timid-like,  fiudiug  herself  in  London  promis- 


cuous like  this,  and  with  not  a  place  to  lay 
her  pretty  head  in  I* 

'^r  informed  the  worthy  woman  that  the 
young  lady  in  question  was  a  very  high- 
spirited  young  lady,  and  not  prone  to  timidity. 
•Was  I  proud  of  her,  or  was  I  ashamed  of 
her,  because  she  was  so  different  from  other 
womea  ?  t  can  scarcely  tell.  I  only  know- 
that  the  influence  of  her  presence  enslaved 
me,  as  the  opium-eater's  vice  enslaves  him, 
even  when  he  knows  most  surely  the  ruin 
which  it  involves. 

"  The  respectable  lodging  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  tidy  place  in  a  little  square  behind 
Fleet  Street;  a  quaint  old-fashioned  little 
'square,  so  hemmed  in  and  surrounded  by 
taller  and  more  important  buildings,  that  a 
man  might  'live  close  to  it  for  hall  a  century 
without  being  aware  of  its  existence.  I  saw 
the  landlady  of  the  lodging-house,  and  having 
satisfied  myself  that  she  was  a  respectable 
and  civil  person,  who  would  receive  Caroline 
kindly,  I  parted  from  my  laundress  and  went 
back  to  my  chambers. 

"  I  found  my  divinity  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
the  same  attitude  in  which  I  had  left  her — a 
very  discontented  and  -moody  divinity,  and 
by  np  means  inclined  to  be  enraptured  with 
any  arrangements  I  h#d  made  for  her  com- 
fort. I  remember  now  how  completely  she 
ignored  any  discomfort  I  might  have  suffered 
"in  my  search  for  her  lodging ;  but  in  the 
days  of  my  folly,  she  was  as  charming  to  me 
in  her  sulkiest  temper  as  in  her  brightest 
mood,  and  I  attended  her  that  night  with 
slavish  humility,  and  saw  her  comfortably  in- 
stalled in  her  little  third-floor  sitting-room 
before  I  went  back  to  my  own  chambers.  I 
had  taken  five  golden  sovereigns  from  my 
hoard,  and  gave  them  to  her  when  I  wished 
her  good-night.  This  was  something  to  have 
worked  for,  this  delightful  privilege  of  min- 
istering to  her  necessities,  however  coldly  she 
might  receive  my  service.  I  went  home  to 
think  of  her  and  dream  of  her ;  and  I  had 
the  honor  of  attending  .her  to  the  Temple 
Church  next  day,  and  of  walking  with  her  in 
the  St.  James's  Park  afterwards. 

"It  was  4urmg  that  walk  that  I  urged 
upon  her  ah1  the  miseries  of  the  step  she  con- 
templated taking;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  her  friends  so  long  as  she 
remained  at  variance  with  her  father;  the 
utter  impossibility  of  finding  any  situation 
without  the  help  and  recommendation  of 
friends ;  and,  lastly,  the  absence  of  motive 
for  such  a  course.  Was  I  not  at  her  com- 
mand, ready  to  find  a  home  in  which  she 
would  be  no  dependent,  but  sole  mistress,  if 
she  would  only  accept  a  home  of  my  finding  ? 
Why  should  she  not  marry  me  at  once,  I 
argued  ;  since  she  was  determined  not  to  go 
back  to  her  father ;  and  since,  as  she  said 
herself,  she  was'  of  age  to  do  what  she 
pleased,  without  consulting  any  one  ?  After 
I  had  pleaded  for  a  long  time,  she  agreed  to 
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consider  my  proposition,  and  to  give  mo  an 
answer  on  the  following- 'lay.  All  that  Sun-> 
day  evening  I  sat  alone  in  my  garret  chamber, 
unable  either  to  read  or  write,  and  with  co 
U-Uer  occupation  than  to  ceunt  the  hours  and 
I, juntos  frhich  must  elapse  before  I  could 
know  my  fatj. 

••  \s"i:e  n  1  called  on  Caroline  the  next  morn- 
iny,  1  found  her  still  irresolute,  and  hod  nil 
my  pleading  to  go  thro'.igh  again  ;  but  at  last 
1  wrung  from  her  a  hall-unwilling  coustnt  to 
an  immediate  marriage,  and  I  left  her  by-atid- 
by,  feeling  unutterably  happy  and  uiuttera- 
biy  important,  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
b.i.siue.sj  on  my  hands.  But  ail  at  once,  now 
that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived,  I  .was 
seized  with  a  sadden  feeling  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  my  father  and  mother  would  con- 
sent to  this  early  marriage.  Was  it  not  al- 
most certain  that  they  would  oppose  such  a 
step,  on  the  ground  of  its  iinprudence-^Uiat 
iiicy  would  even  forbid  it  ?  1  knew  my 
mother  well  enough  to  know  that  she  would 
wish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
Caroline  before  she  received  her,  as  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law ;  and  bow  could  Carolina,  remain 
in  a  square  at  the  back  of  Fleet  Street  until 
my  mother  could  be  brought  up  from  York- 
shire to  make  her  acquaintance;  or  how 
could  1  take  my  betrothed,  to  PierrepQint  an 
uninvited  guest,  and  in  the  very  dooibtful  po- 
sition of  a  runaway  daughter?  And  than 
there  was  another  question  which  I  scarcely* 
dared  ask  myself,  so  ven».  doub&il  was,  the 
answer.  If  there  were  time  and  opportunity 
for  my  mother  to  'become  familiar  wi{h  iliss 
Catheron,  would  the  result  *of  the 'acquaint- 
ance be  very  satisfactory  ?  The  changeful 
temper,  the  imperious  wflT,  which  -were  so 
charming  to  ma,  might  fail  to  fasoinat*  an 
anxious  mother  when  exhibited  by  the  future-" 
wife  of  her  son.  Debatipg  my  position  in 
long  and  painful  meditations,  I-  Became  im- 
pressed by  the  conviction  that  J  must  follow 
the  dictates  of  my  heart  at 'all  hazards,  and 
trust  to  the  future  to  reconcile  matters  with 
my  relations.  A  year  ago  I  should  have  as 
soon  dreamed  of  jumping  over  London  Bridge 
as  of  marrying  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  my  father  and  mother.  But  the 
bondage  of  affection  and  duty  was  only  a  spi- 
der's web  in  comparison  with  the  chains  that 
Caroline  Catheron  had  riveted  about  me ;  and 
I  flung  every  consideration  to  the  winds 
rather  than  incur  the  hazard  of  losing  the 
woman  I  loved. 

"  Early  on  the  following  day  I  made  ar- 
rangements for  our  hasty  marriage.  As  I 
was  under  age,  and  there  would  therefore  be 
difficulty  about  a  license,  I  had  our  bans  put 
up  at  St.  Dunstan's ;  for  though  J  was  base 
enough  to  keep  the  secret  of  my  marriage 
from  my  relations,  1  was  not  prepared  to  per- 
jure myself  before  a  proctor.  So,  on  the  fol- 
I  lowing  Sunday  and  for  two  Sundays  after- 
wards, tL-s  scanty  worshippers  in  St.  Dunstan's 


Church  were  asked  if  they  were  aware  of  any 
just  impediment  to  the  marriage  of  Godfrey  . 
Pierreppint,  bachelor,  and  Caroline  Catheron, 
spinster;  and  on  the  fourth  Monday  after  my  . 
divinity's  arrival  in  London.  I  stood  by  her 
side  before  the  altar,  in  the  somi-obscurity  o/ 
a  black  winter's  tfoy,  while -a  curate  in  a  din- 
gy surplice  joined  oiy  hands  in  surely  tho 
most  fatal  union  that  was  ever  solemnised  in 
that  old  city  chftrch.  No  one  had  interfered 
to  prevent  our  marriage.  Of  all  my  father' j 
friends,  no  idle  wanderer  had  entered  the 
church  in  Fleet  Street  to  be  startled  and  scan- 
dalised by  hearing  the  name  of  Pier'repoint 
amidst  a  string  of  Smiths  and  Joneso? ;  while, 
on.  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Catheron  had  taken  no 
step  to  reclaim  his  daughter,  though  he,  must 
have  been  wall  aware  by  the  cessation  of  my 
S*unday  v" isits  to  '"Weldridge  that  I  Was  ac-  '. 
quainted  with  her  movements.  And  sUe  was 
my  wife — mine,  my  very  own !  Henceforth 
I  was  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  flashing 
eyep,  the  disdainful  red  lips  ;  and  the  temper 
— with  its  efvery  capricious  change  from  cloud 
to  sunshine,'  and  froip  sunshine  back  to  cloud. 
I  took  my  bride  to  Brighton ;  and  <br  the  two 
short  weeks  of  our  honeymoon  I  found  it  a 
delicious  thing  to  submit  to  her  temper  when 
she'cllbse  to  be  angry  with  me,  and  to  be  for- 
given Tor  having  done  nothing  particular  when 
she  was  tired  of  being  sulky.  Before  I  had 
time  to  discover  that  even  these*  delights  qan 
pall,  we  returned  to  London,  and  topk  posr 
session  of  a  very  pretty  little  cottage  at  Camber-  ' 
well— a  cottage  in  a  green  winding  lane1,  with* 
a%arden  in  whjph  there  -were  honeysuckles 
and  roses  in  the  summer  time,  and  which 
even  in  February  had  a  pleasant' rural  aspect. 
Thus  Caroline  and  I  began  life  together.  I 
stjll  kept  the  secret  of  ^my^marflage  from  myv 
family,  trustipg  to  the  future  for  a  favorable 
opportunity  'in  which  to  disclose  it.  I  left 
my  wife  early  evei>y  morning  to  walk  to  the 
Temple,  and  returned  to  her  after  dark.  Even 
now  I  cannot  think  of  the  dingy  streets  be- 
tween the  Temple  and  the  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
or  the  long  dusty  road  between  the  bridge 
and  Camberwell  Gate,  without  a  shudder,  they 
are  so  associated  with  this  period  of  my  life, 
and  with  the  aching  heart  that  I  have  carried 
in  my  breast  as  I  tramped  along  them.  How 
soon  did  I  discover  the  fatal  mistake  I  had 
made !  I  look  back,  and  beyond  that  brief 
honeymoon  period  I  cannot  remember  any 
time  in  which  I  did  not  think  how  mad  a 
thing  my  boyish  folly  had  been,  and  how  bit- 
ter a  price  I  was  to  pay  for  having  indulged 
it.  Heaven  help  the  man  who  marries  a 
beauty !  There  are  beautiful  women  enough 
in  tliis  world  unconscious  of  their  loveliness 
as  the  flowers  that  bloom  and  fade  hidden  in 
the  untrodden  woods.  But  from  .the  professed 
beauty,  the  conscious  enchantress,  let  man 
fly  as  from  a  pestilence — unless,  indeed,  ho 
has  a  dukedom  and  some  sixty  thousand 
a-yoar  to  offer  her ;  and  even  in  that  case,  she 
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may  hold  lurA  5cill  her  debtor.  I  found  what 
it  was  to  have  married  a  woman  who  had 
been  from  her  earliest  girlhood  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  in  her  handsome  face  she 
possessed  the  talisman  which  was  to  win  her 
to  rank  and  fortune. 

"  From  the  very  day  of  our  marriage  Caro- 
line's complaints  all  harped  upon  one  strain 
— the  sacrifice  she  had  made  in  marrying  me. 
I  felt  a  guilty  and  dishonorable  creature,  some- 
times, when  she  reminded  me  fretfully  of  the 
match  she  might  have  made,  and  the  position 
she  might  have  occupied;  but  for  me.  The 
nest-egg  of  my  future  fortune  was  consumed 
prematurely  in  the  furnishing  of  our  subur- 
ban cottage ;  and  the  cost  of  the  furniture 
was  about  on  a  level  with  that  of  a  certain 
flat  in  Buccleuch  Place,  Edinburgh,  wherein 
Francis  Jeffrey  and  his  young  wife  begaa 
their  housekeeping,  and  in  which  modest 
household  the  Edinburgh  Revitw  was  con- 
cocted. There  are  women  who  can  invest  a 
simple  life  with  graces  and  beauties  which 
are  wanting  in  splendid  .homes;  but  the -po- 
etical side  of  poverty  was  beyond  my  wife's 
comprehension.  It  was  ^11  bitter,  sordid,  and 
miserable.  Her  ideas  of  iiousekeeping  were 
derived  from  a  reckless  and  extravagant  epi- 
curean, who  would  feast  one  day  and  starve 
the  next,  and  who  never  paid  for  any  thing 
until  he  had  exhausted  his  credit.  Thus,  had 
I  been  a  man.to  whom  creature-comfprts  were 
essential,  there  might  have  been  good  reason 
for  complaint  on  my  side.  One  of  my  earliest 
unpleasant  discoveries  was  the  fact  of  my 
wife's  extravagance.  She  took  a  great  deal 
of  more  money  from  me  than"  I  could  afford 
to  give  her  with  any  regard  to  prudence ;  and 
she  deceived  me  repeatedly  as  to  her  disposal 
of  it.  Thus,  after  I  had  given  her  money  for 
the  payment  of  bills,  I  found  the  bills  unpaid, 
and  the  money  invested  in  an  expensive  bon- 
net, or  frittered  away  upon  gloves  and  rib- 
bons. The  simple  muslin  dresses  and  straw 
bonnets  in  which  I  had  admired  Miss  Cath- 
eron  were  contemptuously  cast  aside  by  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint ;  and  I  was  called  mean  and  cruel 
when  I  uttered  any  remonstrance  regarding 
this  change.  All  this  I  bore  very  patiently ; 
but  I  had  more  to  bear  than  this.  My  wife 
tormented  me  with  perpetual  entreaties  to 
apply  to  my  uncle  Weldon  for  more  money. 
Why  should  I  not  ask  him  for  assistance  ? 
she  said..  He  was  rolling  in  wealth,  her  fa- 
ther had  told  her ;  and  if  his  two  sons  died,  I 
should  be  heir-presumptive  to  the  estate ; 
though  of  course  it  was  quite  certain  that  one 
of  the  horrid  creatures  would  live,  if  it  was 
only  to  keep  her  out  of  the  fortune ;  for  what 
good  luck  had  ever  come  to  her,  or  ever  would, 
now  that  she  had  blighted  her  whole  exist- 
ence by  marrying  a  pauper?  Upon  this 
point,  however,  my  refusal  was  always  de- 
cided. I  told  Caroline  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  apply  to  my  uncle  for  further 
help ;  and  1  told  her  also,  that,  as  soon  as  I 


found  myself  certain  of  a  decent  income,  I 
should  relinquish  the  hundred  a-yenr  he  now 
allowed  me.  This  matter  was  the  cause  of 
frequent  disputes  between  us.  Another  sub- 
ject of  most  bitter  complaint  with  my  wife  was 
the  dulness  of  her  existence.  So  long  as  I 
kept  the  secret  of  my  marriage,  I  was  unable 
to  introduce  her  to  the  society  which  was 
open  to  myself  whenever  I  pleased  to  avail 
myself  of  my  family  connections.  Day  by 
day  I  grew  more  averse  to  any  revelation  of 
the  step  I  had  taken;  for  day  by  day  I  fett 
more  certain  that  Caroline  and  my  mother 
would  never  agree.  The  time  would  come, 
of  course,  when  the  secret  must  be  told,  and 
when  those  who  loved  me  so  devotedly,  and 
who  hoped  so  fondly  in  my  future,  must  know 
how  utterly  I  had  wrecked  it.  I  had  a  ter- 
rible foreboding  that  this  knowledge  would 
break  my  mother's  heart;  and  it  was  this 
fear,  rather  than  a  cowardly  dread  of  reproof, 
which  kept  me  from  revealing  the  change  in 
my  position.  I  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Pierre- 
point  in  the  spring  after  my  marriage ;  and 
the  calm  happiness  of  my  old  home  seemed 
to  me  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

"Before  I  had  been  tarried  six  months  I 
knew  that  my  wife  hated  me.  1  might  hav« 
discovered  this  incidentally  in  a  hundred 
ways  ;  but  lest  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  this 
subject  should  linger  in  my  mind,  the  woman 
whom  I  had  married  told  me  one  day  in  the 
very  plainest  terms  that  she  had  never  loved 
me ;  that  she  had  only  married  me  to  re- 
venge-hergelf  upon  her  father,  who  had  hin- 
dered her  marriage  with  the  man  she  had 
loved,  and  did  love,  and  the'  mere  sound  of 
whose  name  was  a  hundred  times  more  to 
her  than  I  was  or  ever  could  be.  She  told 
me  this  one  day  after  a  quarrel  which  had 
.grown  out  of  her  peevish  complaints  about 
the  petty  miseries  of  her  life.  She  told  me 
these  things  in  utter  recklessness ;  and  lest  I 
should  doubt  the  existence  of  the  lover  who 
was  preferred  to.  me,  she  took  a  little  packet 
of  letters  from  the  desk  before  which  she 
was  sitting,  and  flung  them  to  me. 

"  '  Read  those,'  she  said,  '  and  you  will 
learn  what  a  man  can  feel  for  the  woman  he 
loves.  Those  letters  were  written  by  a  man 
with  a  heart  and  soul — not  a  dull  plodder, 
not  a  miserable  bookworm,  who  loaves  his 
wife  day  after  day  to  bury  himself  among 
his  mouldy  old  volumes.  Those  letters  are 
dearer  tome  now  than  any  thing  in  the  world. 
I  read  them  every  day  while  you  are  away 
from  me;  and  at  night,  when  you  are  sitting 
with  your  head  buried  in  your  books,  I  sit 
opposite  to  you  and  think  about  him.  I  am 
a  very  wicked  woman,  am  I  not?  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  I  was  good  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you 
a  hundred*  times  that  I  was  utterly  unfit  for 
the  life  you  could  give  me,  and  that  poverty 
and  duluess  would  drive  me  mad?" 

"She  had  lashed  herself  into  a  kind  of 
half-hysterical  fury,  which  was  horribly  fa- 
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tniliar  to  me  now,  and  she  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  little  room  very  much  as  a  beautiful 
leopardess  paces  her  den ;  quite  as  beautiful, 
quite  ns  wicked-looking  as  the  leopardess.  I 
held  the  little  packet  in  rny  hand, — a  slender 
packet  of  letters  that  were  worn  and  soiled 
by  frequent  handling, — a  packet  of  some 
half-dozen  letters  tied  together  with  a  faded 
and  attenuated  ribbon.  Upon  the  topmost 
envelope  there  appeared  a  greasy  little  circle, 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  that  most 
primitive  and  inexpensive  of  love -tokens,  a 
slender  ring  of  hair  cut  from  a  lover's  head. 
I  lifted  the  envelopes  one  by  one,  and  looked 
at  the  address  and  post-mark  upon  each. 
They  were  addressed  to  Miss  Catheron  at  a 
terrace  in  Kensington,  and  the  post-marks 
upon  them  were  dated  a  year  before  our  mar- 
riage. Having  ascertained  this,  I  tossed  the 
little  packet  into  the  hollow  of  the  fire,  and 
thrust  it  down  with  a  poker. 

"My  wife  sprang  towards  me,  more  like  a 
leopardess  even  than  before ;  and  I  knew  by 
the  attitude  in  which  she  paused,  drawn  back 
for  a  final  spring,  that  she  was  afraid  to  take, 
as  well  as  by  the  nervous  contraction  of  her 
slim  fingers,  that  she  would  have  liked  to 
have  struck  me. 

"  We  measured  our  powers  of  resistance 
that  iiight  for  the  first  time.  Until  that  hour 
I  had  been  true  to  my  position  of  a  slave  who 
submits  to  the  despotism  of  his  imperial  mis- 
tress. But  on  that  night  the  first  spark  of 
manhood  was  fired  in  my  breast ;  the  invis- 
ible bondage  which  had  held  me  s*o  long 
dropped  away  from  me  all  in  a  moment,  and 
from  that  moment  I  assumed  a  new  position 
towards  my  wife. 

"  She  looked  at  me  with  rage  and  astonish- 
ment blended  in  her  face. 

"  '  How  dare  you  burn  those  letters  1"  she 
cried.  : They  were  mine!' 

" '  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  has  no  occasion  to 
retain  love-letters  addressed  to  Miss  Catheron,' 
I  answered.  '  I  claim  the  right  tb  destroy 
every  thing  that  my  wife  has  no  right  to  keep.' 

"  '  Oh,  how  I  hate  you  1  how  I  hate  yon !' 
she  exclaimed,  coming  close  up  to  me  with  a 
gliding  cat-like  step,  which  I  had  admired  as 
one  of  her  charms.  T  married  you  because 
I  was  angry  with  my  father  for  standing  be- 
tween me  and  the  man  I  loved;  because  I 
never  could  forget  or  forgive  that  wrong ;  the 
bitter  wrong  which  was  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  our  quarrels.  And  I  married  you 
because  I  was  angry  with  him  too :  for  if  he 
had  really  loved  me,  he  would  never  have  let 
me  go  so  easily.  I  married  you  because  I 
hated  myself  and  all  the  world ;  and  because 
it  was  a  mad  and  desperate  thing  to  do,  like 
jumping  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  or  drinking 
corrosive  sublimate.  Poor  pitiful  fool!  could 
you  be  weak  enough  to  think  that  I  loved 
you  ?' 

"  '  I  was  weak  enough  to  think  you  a  good 
woman.  Whether  you  loved  me  or  not  will 


he  a  very  small  question  to  me  henceforward  ; 
but  I  shall  know  how  to  make  you  respect 
me.' 

"  From  that  hour  my  feelings  with  regard 
to  my  wife  changed  as  utterly  as  if  I  myself  had 
become"  a  new  man.  I  had  been  lavishly  sub- 
missive to  the  capricious  tempers  of  a  co- 
quette; but  I  revolted  entirely  against  the 
insults  of  an  unloving  wife.  There  are  men 
who  will  brook  such  insults,  and  cling  with  a 
base,  cowardly  passion  to  the  shrew1  who 
inflicts  them  ;  there  are  men  who  will  accept 
the  outward  graces  of  the  beautys  that  won 
them  as  a  counterpoise  to  all  inward  hideous- 
ness  ;  but  I  was  not  one  of  these.  I  had  lived 
rapidly  since  my  first  meeting  with  Caroline 
Catheron ;  and  from  her  father's  cynical  talk, 
and  from  Her  own  unprincipled  sentiments,  I 
had  acquired  exactly  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  could  never  have  come  tome  at  Pierre- 
point,  even  I  had  existed  there  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. After  the  burning  of  the  letters,  my 
wife  and  I  lived  very  much  as  we  had  lived 
before ;  for  the  fact  that  my  passionate  boyish 
love  had  utterly  perished,  made  very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  dull  current  of  our  lives.  I 
kept  my  word,  and  I  taught  Caroline  to  re- 
spect me.  She  {'grumbled  still  about  our 
poverty ;  she  exaggerated  every  little  depri- 
vation ;  but  her  complaints  had  lost  their  old 
power  to  wound  me,  for  I  no  longer  loved 
her.  I  listened  submissively  to  what  she  had  to 
say,  and  I  did  my  best  to  make  her  life  pleasant 
to  her ;  but  her  unhappiness  had  ceased  to  be 
my  keenest  anguish:  her  pleasure  was  no 
longer  my  dearest  joy.  Do  you  know  the 
resistance  there  is  in  a  little  field-flower  whifcn, 
blooms  half  hidden  among  the  grass  ?  You 
may  tread  on  it  once,  twice,  thrice,  a  dozen 
times,  perhaps,  and  the  elastic  blossom  will 
lift  its  head  and  go'on  blooming  after  your  ill- 
usage  ;  but  trample  on  it  just  a  little  too  ruth- 
lessly, and  it  perishes  beneath  your  foot,  never 
to  come  back  to  life  and.  beauty  again.  I 
sometimes  think  that  love  is. such  a  blossom; 
and  there  are  women  to  whom  power  is  so 
sweet  a  thing  that  they  must  needs  tread  on 
the  flower  once  too  often. 

"  I  had  ceased  to  love  my  wife ;  and  I  was 
all  the  happier  for  the  death  of  my  ill-starred 
passion.  My  soul  seemed  to  have  escaped 
from  bondage.  I  went  back  'to  my  books 
with  all  my  old  zest.  The  mighty  shadows 
came  back  to  me.  I  was  no  longer  the  dull 
plodder  I  had  been  while  my  mind  was 
occupied  by  Caroline's  image  .and  I  worked 
against  the  grain.  I  was  au  enthusiast  and 
a  dreamer  once  more ;  and1  the  editors  for 
whom  I  worked  congratulated  me  on  the  new 
fire  which  they  perceived  in  my  writings. 
Day  by  day  I  advanced,  by  some  small  step, 
on  the  path  of  literature.  Success  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  came  to  me,  and  in  liberal  measure. 
My  earnings  had  been  trebled  within  the 
past  six  months,  and  I  gave  my  wife  the  full 
benefit  of  my  improved  position.  But  do 
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what  you  may  for  the  horseleech's  daughters, 
the  cry  will  still  be  'Give!'  If  I  took  Caroline 
to  the  pit  of  the  Opera,  she  was  unhappy  be- 
cause she  was  not  in  the  stalls ;  if  I  took  her 
to  the  stall,  she  bewailed  the  hardship  of  her 
fate  as  compared  with  that  of  a  woman  who 
had  her  box  for  the  season.  It  is  very  dif- 
licult  for  a  struggling  m?.n  to  satisfy  a  pam- 
pered beauty,  who  thinks,  she  ought  to  have 
married  a  nobleman  with  sixty  thousand 
a-yejr.  I  tried  to  do  my  duty,  and  there  was 
something  liko  peace  ha  our  household;  for 
Caroline  had  discovered  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain point  at  which  her  complainings  must 
cease.  Our  mode  of  life  had  been  in  every 
way  improved  since  the  first  days  of  our  mar- 
riage. V\"e  kept  two  experienced  women- 
servants  now,  in  place  of  the  maid-of-all-work 
who  had  been  our  ouly  attendant.  I  added 
many  small  luxuries  to  my  wife's  simply- 
furnished  rooms ;  and  I  paid  a  florist  liberally 
lor  the  cultivation  of  our  small  garden.  There 
are  many  young  wives  who  would  have  taken 
a  tender  pleasure  in  such  a  home  as  ours.  1 
think  of  you,  .Marcia,  in  that  rustic  cottage; 
and  I  can  fancy  you  happier  hi  those  un- 
pratcuding  chambers  than  yqu  could  be  in  a 
palace.  ' 

"  We  had  been  married  a  year  when  Prov- 
idence bestowed  upon  me  the  most  precious 
gifc  I  ever  received  from  the  hands  of 
Heaven;  except  your  love,  Marcia— except 
your  love  I  I  went  home  one  evening  in  the 
bleak  winter  weather  to  find  lights  in  the 
upper  windows,  while  darkness  and^  confusion 
reigned  below  ;  and  to  be  told  that  I  was  the 
father  of  a  son.  There  are  subjects  whose 
first  pain  never  grows  less.  When  I  think  of 
my  only  child,  all  the  anguish  connected  with 
his  brief  existence  comes  back  to  me ;  and  I 
feel  tho  bitterness  of  my  first  great  grief  to- 
night as  deeply  as  I  felt  it  when  the  wound 
was  new. 

"  For  the  first  month  of  the  child's  exist- 
ence his  mother  seemed  inclined  to  be  pleased 
and  amused  with  him ;  and  my  heart  softened 
to  something  of  its  old  tenderness  when  I 
saw  her  silting  with  her  baby  in  her  arms. 
I  would  gladly  have  relaxed  my  labors  in 
tome  measure,  in  order  to  spend  more  time 
with  my  wife  and  child ;  but  Caroline's  extrav- 
agance kept  me  tied  to  the  mill,  and,  work 
as  I  would,  I  could  not  earn  enough  to  keep 
myself  ftf&e  from  debt.  I  was  of  age  by  this 
time,  and  had  been  called  to  the  bar ;  but 
my  first  brief  had  not  yet  come  to  me,  and  it 
was  literature  rather  than  law  which  occupied 
me  daily  at  my  Temple  chambers,  and  very 
often  deep  into  the  night  at  home. 

•'  My  son  was  two  months  old,  and  already 
a  faint  smile  of  recognition  had  begun  to 
dawa  upon  his  face  when  I  took  him  in  my 
arms.  Caroline  was  beginning  to  show  eou- 
Biderable  weariness  of  her  new  duties ;  and 
I  heard  all  the  old  complaints  about  want  of 
society  and  want  of  money,  when  an  event 


occurred  which  delighted  my  wife,  ind  ,made 
nc  inconsiderable  addition  to  our  expenses. 

"  Caroline's  twin  sister,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Fane,  came  home  from  India  with  her  little 
girl,  and  volunteered  to  pay  us  a  visit.  As  I 
was  very  glad  to  give  my  wife  any  reasonable 
pleasure,  I  united  cordially  in  the  preparations 
for  Mrs.  Fane's  reception;  and  if  I  could  have 
worked  harder  than  I  had  been  working  for 
the  last  year  of  my  life,  I  would  have  done 
so.  A  room  was  prettily  furnished  for  our 
expected  visitor,  and  a  rather  alarming  in- 
voice from  tlie  upholsterer  reminded  me  that 
I  was  getting  deeper  into  debt ;  but  my  wife 
promised  me  that  she  would  retrench  after 
her  sister's  departure,  and  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  cost  of  her  pleasure.  That  she  should 
be  pleased  in  any  innocent  womanly  manner 
was  my  highest  wish ;  for  the  knowledge  o/ 
the  change  in  my  own  heart  made  me  pecu- 
liarly anxious  to  do  my  duty  to  the  woman  I 
had  once  so  devotedly  loved. 

."  I  came  home  one  evening  to  find  a  lady 
sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  spring  twilight — a 
lady  whom  I  addressed  as  my  wife.  But 
something  in  her  manner  of  rising  and  coming 
towards  me  was  so  unlike  my  wife — who 
rarely  acknowledged  my  return  by  anything 
but  a  peevish  shrug  of  her  shoulders  and  the 
remark  that  I  was  later  than  usual — that  I 
understood  at  once  the  lady  was  my  visitor. 
The  likeness  between  the  twin  sisters  was 
something  extraordinary — so  extraordinary 
that  in  the  dun  twilight  I  had  ditliculty  in 
believing  that  the  woman  who  stood  before 
me  was  indeed  a  stranger.  I  saw  afterwards 
that  Mrs.  Fane's  complexion  had  a  pale  sallow 
tint,  which  made  her  beauty  less  gorgeous 
than  the  red-and-white  loveliness  of  her 
sister.  Nor  was  this  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  women;  for  I  discovered 
ere  long  that  in  expression  the  t'.vo  faces 
were  dissimilar.  Caroline's  was  the  counte- 
nance of  %  weak,  frivolous  woman;  Leonora's 
was  the  -index  of  a  resolute  and  powerful 
character. 

"  Mi's.  Fan?  had  placed  her  little  girl  at  a 
school  at  Brlxton,  and  alter  remaining  with 
us  six  weeks  as  our  guest,  she  persuaded 
Caroline  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  boarder.  I  did  not  like  this  arrange- 
ment ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  pride  of  tho 
Pierrepoints  revolted  against  any  thing  like 
the  sale  of  meat  and  drink,  as  the  pride  of  an 
Arab  might  revolt  against  accepting  payment 
for  the  sacred  bread  and  salt  bestowed  on  the 
stranger;  and.  in  the  second  place,  Mrs. 
Fane's  presence  hi  our  household  involved  us 
in  extravagances  which  her  payments  by  no 
nie..ns  counterbalanced.  But  I  submitted  to 
thi.-j ;  as  I  submitted  always  to  any  reasonable 
«f  the  wife  I  had  ceased  to  love. 

"  1  knew  t  lint  the  two  women  often  quarrelled, 
but  on  the  whole  they  seemed  happy  together; 
and  it  pleased  me  to  think,  while  1  bent  over 
my  deak  in  the  Temple,  that  my  wife  was  not 
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without  a  suitable  companion.  For  myself, 
I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  overcoming  an 
instinctive  dislike  of  Leonora  Fane.  I  fancied 
her  manners  artificial,  her  smile  false,  her 
laugh  hollow,  her  conversation  stereotyped 
and  conventional ;  but  she  was  scrupulously 
polite  and  deferential  in  her  conduct  towards 
me,  and  the  lirst  impression  faded  out  in  our 
daily  intercourse,  until  I  began  to  think  her 
really  a  very  agreeable  woman,  whose  easy 
temper  my  wife  might  do  well  to  emulate. 

"  From  the  time  of  my  sister-in-law's  arri- 
val, I  heard  no  more  lamentations  upon  the 
want  of  visitors  to  our  little  household. 
Several  of  Mrs.  Fane's  friends  came  to  see 
her,  and  I  dreaded  every  day  that  through 
some  of  these  people  the  news  of  my  marriage 
might  reach  Pierrepoint.  I  heard  very  often 
when  I  went  home  of  the  callers  who  had 
been  during  the  day,  and  I  speedily  began  to 
take  notice  that  amongst  these  visitors  the 
gentlemen  were  hi  the  majority.  This  per- 
plexed me ;  and  one  evening,  trifling  absently 
with  the  little  card-basket  on  my  wife's  table, 
I  was  startled  by  discovering  that  half  the 
cards  in  it — and  it  evidently  contained  the 
accumulation  of  some  weeks — were  inscribed 
with  one  name,  and  that  the  name  of  a  gen- 
tleman, a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a 
certain  Mr.  Arthur  Hol.oyde,  whose  name  I 
had  never  heard  or  seen  in  any  legal  capacity, 
and  whom  I  imagined  to  be  as  briefless  a  bar- 
rister as  myself.  I  called  my  wife's  attention 
to  the  number  of  the  cards,  and  I  asked  her 
how  this  Mr.  Ilolroyde  happened  to  call  so 
often,  and  whether  she  thought  Captain  Fane 
would  quite  approve  any  gentleman  making 
such  frequent  visits  to  his  wife.  Caroline 
expressed  extreme  indignation  at  this  sug- 
gestion. It  was  utterly  preposterous  and 
absurd,  she  said.  Mr.  Holroyde's  visits  to 
Leonora  were  the  most  ordinary  visits  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  she  added,  he  came  to  see 
her  quite  as  much  as  her  sister. 

•'  '  In  that  case,'  I  said,  '  /  must  beg  to 
object  to  the  number  of  his  visits  within  the 
past  few  weeks ;  and  I  think,  as  you  are  now 
subject  to  the  morning  calls  of  Captain  Fane's 
Indian  friends,  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  do 
my  work  at  home,  and  thus  be  at  hand  to 
assist  in  the  reception  of  your  visitors.' 

"  I  could  see  that  this  displeased  my  wife, 
though  she  was  silent.  From  this  day  I  al- 
tered my  plan  of  life.  My  chief  reason  for 
spending  the  greater  part  of  my  time  at  the 
Temple  had  been  the  fact  that  there  alone  I 
found  perfect  peace  and  quiet.  I  now  appro- 
priated a  little  den  of  a  back-parlor  as  my 
study;  and  I  gave  my  wife  to  understand 
that  the  apartment  must  be  kept  sacred  to 
me.  In  this  den  I  worked,  and  from  this  den 
I  emerged  occasionally  when  Mrs.  Fane's 
visitors  were  in  the  drawing-room.  I  'found 
her  friends  chiefly  of  the  Anglo-Indian  order, 
and  1  saw  no  reason  to  resent  their  presence 
in  my  house. 


"  For  some  weeks  after  this  change  in  our 
arrangements  I  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  llol- 
royde.  My  habits  at  home  by  degrees  be- 
came the  counterpart  of  my  habits  in  the 
Temple.  I  worked  alone  all  day,  shut  as 
completely  from  the  outer  world  in  my  little* 
"back-parlor  as  in  my  attic-chambers;  and 
Mrs.  Fane's  visitors  came  and  went  unheeded 
by  me.  Our  dinner-hour  was  very  late — to 
suit  my  convenience,  my  wife  said.  Some- 
times Caroline  and  her  sister  were  out  all 
day;  sometimes  I  heard  them  playing  and 
singing  together  in  the  little  drawingi-oom. 
If  ever  I  broke  in  upon  them,  I  found  them 
pleasantly  and  innocently  amused ;  if  ever  I 
questioned  my  wife  as  to  the  time  she  spent 
away  from  home,  I  received  satisfactory  an- 
swers. But  one  day,  coming  into  the  draw- 
ingroom,  unexpectedly,  I  found  Mr.  Holroyde 
installed  there,  and  a  great  deal  more  at  his 
ease  than  I  thought  Captain  Fane  would  have 
cared  to  see  any  man  in  the  society  of  hia 
wife.  He  was  standing  by  the  piano,  and 
bending  over  Leonora  as  she  played.  I  had 
heard  the  sound  of  the  instrument  all  through 
the  morning,  and  had  therefore  concluded 
that  my  wife  and  her  sister  were  alone.  I 
think  I  knew  instinctively  who  this  man  was 
before  he  was  introduced  to  me.  He  was  a 
tall  elegant-looking  man  of  about  five-and- 
thirty,  with  a  long,  pale  face,  neither  hand- 
some nor  ill-looking,  but  one  of  those  faces 
which  set  people  thinking — the  face  of  a-maa 
who  must  inevitably  make  a  strong  impression 
of  some  kind  or  other  upon  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  His  manner  was  peculiarly 
soft  and  conciliating — the  sort  of  manner  that 
women  generally  call  fascinating;  and  in  the 
little  conversation  which  followed  my  intro- 
duction to  him,  I  had  reason  to  conclude  that 
he  was  clever  and  well-informed ;  but  his 
cleverness  was  of  a  light,  airy  kind,  utterly 
different  from  that  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed in  my  father. 

"  When  he  was  gone,  I  asked  Al  rs  Kauo 
if  he  had  ever  been  in  India,  and  ssUe  told  me 
no.  He  was  not  a  Calcutta  acquaintance ;  he 
was  an  old  friend  of  her  husband's,  whom  she 
had  known  before  her  marriage.  She  praised 
him  highly,  but  with  an  air  of  perfect  indif- 
ference ;  and  I  concluded  that  Captain  Fane 
had,  after  all,  no  occasion  for  displeasure. 

"  But  after  this  Mr.  Ilolroyde  came  very 
often;  and  meeting  the  servant  in  the  hall 
one  day,  immediately  after  she  had  ushered 
him  into  the  drawingroom,  I  asked  who  the 
visitor  was.  The  girl  had  some  difficulty  in 
remembering  his  name. 

"  '  Mr.  Hoi — Mr.  Holroy,'  she  stammered, 
— 'Mr. — oh  dear,  how  stupid  I  arn  1 — the  gen- 
tleman who  comes  nearly  every  day,  sir.' 

"  I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard  this,  and 
I  remonstrated  with  my  wife  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  afternoon ;  but  she  received  my  re- 
monstrances with  an  impenetrable  sulkiness; 
and  I  determined  to  take  some  decisive  step. 
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I  went  to  the  Temple  early  tlio  next  morning, 
and  called  npon  my  father's  old  friend,  the 
legal  celebrity.  He  received  me  kindly ;  and 
without  any  special  explanation  of  my  reason 
for  asking  such  questions,  I  begged  him  to 
tell  me  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
Arthur  Holroyde,  and  whether  he  kneV  any- 
thing to  that  gentleman's  discredit.  The  old 
man's  answer  was  most  decisive. 

'• '  If  you  consider  it  to  a  man's  discredit  to 
be  a  thorough-paced  scoundrel, '  he  said,  '  I 
know  that  much  of  Mr.  Arthur  Holroyde; 
and  if  you  are  in  any  way  mixed  up  with 
him,  all  I  can  say  is,  you  had  better  get  your- 
self out  of  the  connection  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

"  After  this  he  told  me  that  Arthur  Hol- 
royde belonged  to  a  good  old  family ;  that  he 
had  spent  a  fortune  about  towu ;  that  he  had 
degenerated  from  a  gentlemanly  dupe  into  a 
gentlemanly  blackleg ;  that  he  was  plausible 
and  dangerous;  fals§  and  cowardly;  that  the 
slightest  association  with  his  name  was  death 
to  a  woman's  reputation ;  that  any  thing  like 
friendship  for  himself  was  certain  ruin  to  a 
man. 

"  I  went  home  after  hearing  this,  and  told 
my  wife  and  her  sbter  that.  Mr.  Holroyde 
must  never  again  be  received  under  my  roof. 
Mrs.  Fane,  I  said,  was  her  own  mistress,  and 
if  she  insisted  upon  receiving  him,  she  could 
take  up  her  abode  elsewhere ;  but  if  she 
would  permit  me  the  privilege  of  a  brother-in- 
law,  I  should  certainly  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend her  to  resign  that  gentleman's  acquaint- 
^  ance.  Leonora  Fane  listened  to  this  with 
perfect  good-temper.  She  told  me  with  a 
careless  laugh  that  Mr.  Holroyde  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  her.  She  added  that  she 
had  certainly  made  arrangements  for  leaving 
us  in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  but 
her  only  reason  for  so  doing  was  the  desire 
to  give  her  little  girl  a  change  of  air  at  some 
pleasant  watering-place,  where  she  hoped  I 
would  take,  my  wife.  I  had  addressed  my- 
self chiefly  to  Mrs.  Fane,  and  I  was  in  no 
way  surprised  by  Caroline's  silence.  Nothing 
further  was  said  upon  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Holroyde;  but  there  was  a  little  stiffness  in 
my  intercourse  with  my  sister-in-law  after 
this,  and  I  was  considerably  relieved  by  her 
departure,  which  took  place  within  a  few 
days. 

"  A  new  source  of  anxiety  arose  for  me 
about  this  time — the  commencement  of  my 
great  sorrow.  Amidst  all  the  dis-illusions  of 
my  married  life,  my  baby-son  had  been  the 
one  sweet  reality — the  one  deep  and  pure 
joy ;  and  I  loved  him  with  a  passionate  fond- 
ness that  an  infant  rarely  inspires  in  the 
breast  of  a  father.  My  wife  had  for  some 
time  felt  a  capricious  kind  of  fondness  for  the 
child,  which  had  grown  weaker  with,  every 
day  of  its  weakly  life.  To  half  smother  it 
with  caresses  at  one  time,  and  to  forget  its 
existence  at  another,  was  only  natural  to  such 
a  person  as  Caroline.  But  as  the  infant's 


health  grew  week  by  week  more  delicate,  the 
mother's  love  gave  place  to ,  a  peevish  impa- 
tience of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  involved  in 
'this  feeble  little  life,  which  needed  as  careful 
watching  as  the  flame  of  a  candle  nickering 
in  a  current  of  air.  A  few  days  after  Mrs. 
Fane's  departure,  my  boy  grew  worse  than 
he  had  been  yet.  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
details  of  these  infantine  maladies,  though, 
Heaven  knows,  no  nurse  or  doctor  ever 
watched  their  progress  more  closely  than  I 
have  done.  The  medical  man  whom  I  con- 
sulted told  me  that  the  child's  health  depend- 
ed in  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  mother's, 
and  asked  me  if  my  wife's  mind  had  been 
disturbed  of  late  JEIe  \iad  asked  her  the 
same  question,  he  told  me ;  for  her  manner 
had  led  him  to  infer  that  she  had  been  subject 
to  some  mental  disturbance ;  but  she  had  ap- 
peared much  offended  by  the  suggestion. 
After  this  interview,  I  tried  to  awaken  my 
wife  to  the  consciousness  of  her  child's  danger. 
I  was  talking  to  stone.  With  an  agony  that 
was  more  bitter  than  any  I  h;<d  ever  before  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  this  woman,  1  discovered 
that  my  boy's  fate  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
her.  I  perceived  this ;  and  yet  in  the  next 
moment  I  believed  that  her  indifference  was 
affected; — a  mere  bravado  assumed  to  annoy 
me.  I  thought  this ;  for  though  I  knew  the 
woman  I  had  married  to  be  an  unloving  wife, 
I  could  not  believe  hdf  an  unloving  mother. 
Then  I  made  my  tirst  and  last  appeal  to  the 
better  feelings  of  this  creature.  I  implored 
her  to  perform  the  sweetest  duties  of  woman- 
hood. I  was  willing  to  allow  much  for  her 
defective  education ;  I  was  ready  to  admit 
her  right  to  a  brighter  life  than  that  which  I 
could  give  her  in  the  present.  And  then  I 
offered  her  my  future.  I  reminded  her  of  the 
pathways  to  fortune  that  were  opening  for 
me  on  every  side ;  I  told  her  the  promises 
that  had  been  made  to  me  by  men  who  held 
fame  ancj  wealth  in  the  palms  of  their  hands; 
I  told  her  that  if  she  would  be  a  good  mother, 
my  dearest  hope  should  be  to  win  the  affec- 
tion she  had  never  yet  given  me,  and  to  love 
her  again  as  I  had  loved  her  at  tirst.  I  told 
her  this,  and  I  entreated  her  to  believe  in  my 
power  to  win  for  her  the  position  she  aspired 
to,  the  pleasures  and  grandeurs  she  had  a  right 
to  expect.  I  was  weak  enough  to  believe 
that  I  had  indeed  wronged  her  in  some  degree 
by  shutting  her  from  the  chance  of  making  a 
better  marriage.  'Only  save  my  boy,'  I  en- 
treated; 'and  be  patient.' 

"'Yes,'  she  cried,  contemptuously;  'and  I 
suppose,  when  I  am  an  old  woman,  you  will 
give  me  a  house  in  llussell  Square,  and  a  great 
blundering  carriage  that  would  look  like  a  tub 
when  it  was  open,  and  a  mourning-coach 
when  it  was  shut.  I  have  seen  poor  milk- 
and-water  creatures  who  have  married  "  ris- 
ing men,"  and  who  have  begun  to  enjoy  life 
just  when  women  of  spirit  would  be  thinking 
of  dying.' 
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"This  conversation  took  place  when  my 
boy  was  very  ill.  After  this,  his  mother 
made  some  little  show  of  attending  to  him ; 
but  I  could  see  that  her  mind  was  distracted, 
and  I  vainly  endeavored  to  discover  the  cause 
of  her  distraction.  To  me  her  manner  was 
more  coldly  insolent  than  it  had  ever  been 
yet,  and  there  was  something  in  her  tone  oi' 
defiance  which  reminded  me  painfully  of  the 
manner  of  a  servant  to  whom  Caroline  had 
given  notice  of  dismissal.  If  my  heart  and 
mind  had  not  been  so  absorbed  by  love  and 
anxiety  for  my  boy,  I  might  perhaps  have 
discovered  the  clue  to  my  wife's  conduct;  and 
yet  I  doubt  if  an»  freedom  of  mind  would 
have  enabled  me  tcninderstand  a  woman  who 
was  so  different  from  the  mother  beneath 
whose  care  my  boyhood  had  been  passed.  I 
believed  my  wife  to  be  weak,  selfish,  passion- 
ate, and  vain;  but  I  suspected  no  hidden 
treachery  lurking  darkly  beneath  those  un- 
concealed vices. 

"My  boy  rallied  a  little,  and  I  began  to 
hope.  I  had  neglected  my  work  during  the 
child's  illness ;  for  the  little  fellow  knew  me, 
and  smiled  at  me,  and  I  fancied  that  he  was 
pleased  to  have  me  sitting -by  his  cot.  One 
long  summer  day  I  sat  with  him  thus  from 
noon  till  sunset,  with  my  books  on  the  table 
by  my  side,  but  infinitely  more  occupied  by 
the  child's  presence  than  by  them.  On  this 
particular  day  Caroline  shared  my  watch,  and 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  little  cot,  looking  some- 
times at  me,  sometimes  at  the  child,  with  a 
wan,  haggard  face,  in  which  I  could  see  the 
traces  of  anxiety.  My  heart  was  softened 
towards  her  by  the  sight  of  her  altered  aspect. 
She  did  love  the  child,  after  all,  I  thought; 
and  her  affected  indifference  had  been  the 
result  of  ill-temper.  I  approached  her,  and 
tried  to  take  her  hand;  but  she  repulsed  me 
fiercely,  and  preserved  a  sulky  silence  all 
through  the  day.  The  sun  was  setting,  when 
she  flung  herself  upon  the  ground  with  a 
sudden  energy  that  was  almost  terrible,  and 
began  to  beat  her  head  with  her  clenched 
hands. 

'"Oh,  what  a  wicked  wretch  I  am!'  she 
cried;  'how  wicked,  how  wicked,  how  wick- 
ed!' 

"  I  knelt  beside  her,  and  lifted  her  in  my 
arms;  but  to  do  so  needed  all  the  strength 
which  lias  since  served  me  in  a  close  grapple 
with  a  wild  boar.  Her  whole  frame  was 
convulsed  by  the  violence  of  her  passion ;  but 
she  grew  calm  presently,  and  when  I  tried  to 
reason  with  her,  and  to  discover  the  cause  of 
her  agitation,  she  lapsed  back  into  the  sulky 
Silence  that  was  so  common  to  her,  and  by 
neither  command  nor  entreaty  could  I  wring 
a  word  from  her  lips.  By-and-by  she  soften- 
ed a  little,  and  sat  with  her  infant  in  her 
arms,  crying  over  him;  and  when  it  had 
grown  quite  dark,  she  kissed  him,  laid  him 
gently,  sleeping,  in  his  nurse's  arms,  and  left 
the  nursery. 


"  After  this  I  went  down-stairs  to  my  den, 
lighted  my  lamp,  and  set  to  work.  My  liter- 
ary labors  had  fallen  into  arrear,  and  it  was 
only  by  writing  all  night  that  I  could  keep 
my  engagements.  I  wrote  first  by  lamplight, 
and  then  by  daylight,  until  the  little  clock  on 
the  chrmney-piece  struck  seven,  when  I  lay 
down  on  a  sofa  in  the  warm  summer  sun- 
shine, and  fell  into  a  sound  slumber.  When 
I  awoke,  it  was  late  in  the  forenoon,  and  I 
heard  the  cries  of  hawkers  and  the  sound/of 
wheels  in  the  distance.  I  went  into/our 
common  sitting-room.  The  breakfast-table 
was  laid  for  one,  and  nothing  upon  it  had 
been  disturbed.  I  opened  the  door,  and  called 
my  wife  by  her  name.  •  The  housemaid  came 
to  answer  my  summons. 

"'My  mistress  went  out  last  night,  sir,' 
she  said ;  '  and  I  don't  think  she's  coming 
back  for  some  days.  I  believe  she's  gone  to 
Mrs.  Fane.  But  there's  a  note,  behind  one  of 
the  vases  on  the  mantel-piece.' 

"I  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  and 
found  my  wife's  letter.  Did  I  guess  what 
had  happened,  before  I  broke  the  seal?  I 
scarcely  know.  All  that  most  hideous  time 
is  dim  and  confused  in  my  mind,  as  I  try  to 
recall  it.  The  letter  contained  only  a  few 
lines ;  but  it  told  me  that  my  wife  had  left 
me  for  ever,  with  the  lover  of  her  youth. 

"  Before  nightfall,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Lyme  Regis,  where  Mrs.  Fane  and  -her  little 
girl  were  staying.  I  found  my  sister-in-law ; 
but  though  I  know  now,  and  though  I  knew 
instinctively  then,  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  my  wife's  movements,  I  could  not  wring 
a  word  from  her.  After  my  useless  inter- 
view with  this  woman,  I  searched  England 
and  that  part  of  the  Continent  which  is  most 
affected  by  English  travellers,  for  the  wife 
who  had  betrayed  me  |  but  in  vain.  I  came 
back  to  England  utterly  worn-out  by  my  use- 
less wanderings,  to  find  that  my  poor  fragile 
boy  had  pined  and  drooped  from  the  hour  of 
his  mother's  desertion,  and  had  died  within  a 
week  of  her  flight.  And  I  came  back  to  find 
a  letter  waiting  for  me — a  letter  posted  from 
America,  and  addressed  to  me  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a  man.  The  letter  itself  was 
written  by  my  wife;  and  surely  never,  be- 
fore or  since,  did  a  woman's  hand  so  coldly 
and  deliberately  set  forth  a  woman's  sin.  As 
I  read  those  studied  lines,  so  hideous  in  their 
effrontery,  so  revolting  in  their  affected  can- 
dor, I  knew  that  I  was  reading  an  epistle  in 
which  my  wife's  brain  had  liad  little  part, 
though  my  wife's  hand  had  written  the 
words.  I  recognised  the  carefully-prepared 
composition  of  a  hard-headed,  false-hearted 
scoundrel,  in  whose  power  Caroline  Pierre- 
point  was  the  poorest  automaton  that  ever 
obeyed  the  guiding-strings  of  a  showman. 
Upon  my  knees,  with  this  vile  letter  clasped 
in  my  uplifted  hand,  I  swore  to  inflict  a  fit- 
ting chastisement  on  the  man  who  had  dic- 
tated it.  "Who  he  was,  how  he  had  corre- 
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gponded  with  my  weak  and  wicked  wife  since 
her  marriage,  I  had  as  yet  no  idea ;  but  my 
memory  helped  me  with  regard  to  his  hand- 
writing, and  I  knew  that  it  was  his  hand 
which  had  addressed  the  little  packet  of  let- 
ters I  had  burned  unread.  A  sudden  fancy 
flashed  upon  me  thao  night  of  my  miserable 
return,  as  I  sat  brooding  over  my  wile's  in- 
famous letter;  and  I  wont  early  the  next 
morning  to  my  father's  friend  iirthe  Temple. 
Of  him  1  tiffin  inquired  about  Arthur  llol- 
royde,  and  I  learned  that  ho  had  left  Eng- 
land some  weeks  before,  deeply  in  debt,  and 
obliged  to  ny  from  the  chance  of  imprison- 
ment. He  had  been  since  declared  an  out- 
law. Following  up  this  clue  patiently  and 
resolutely,  I  discovered  that,  beyond -a  doubt, 
Arthur  llolroyde  was  the  man  who  had  sail- 
ed for  America  with  my  wife.  I  ascertained 
the  name  of  the  vessel  that  had  carried  them, 
the  port  at  which  they  had  landed.  Having 
discovered  so  much,  my  course  was  clear; 
and  for  two  weary,  unprofitable  years,  my 
life  was  one  long  pursuit  of  the  man  who  had 
wronged  me. 

(>I  followed  this  man  and  his  most  wretch- 
ed companion  from  city  to  city  and  from  State 
to  State ;  guided  sometimes  by  positive  intel- 
ligence, wandering  idly  at  other  times  in  the 
vaguo  hope  bf  being  aided  by  accident. 
Travelling  thus,  with  the  same  purpose  al- 
ways in  my  mind,  I  visited  every  city  in  the 
United  States,  and  made  my  way  through 
Spanish  America.  I  know  that  Arthur  Hol- 
royde  had  taken  his  passage  to  New  York 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  that  the  people 
whom  I  was  seeking  called  themselves  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hovveli.  I  heard  of  them  for  the 
last  time  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  though  I  had 
no  positive  intelligence  upon  the  point,  I 
concluded  they  had  left  that  place  tor  Eu- 
rope. I  could  form  no  conjecture  as.  to  what 
vessel  they  had  sailed  by,  or  whither  they 
had  gone ;  and  I  came  bacli  to  England  hope-- 
less of  any  successful  climax  to  my  long 
chase.  I  suppose  the  days  of  duelling  were 
uttterly  gone  by,  even  then,  Marcia,  and  that 
if  I  had  met  that  man  face  to  face  there  weuld 
have^been  only  a  brief  war  of  words,  and  a 
little  windfall  in  the  way  of  business  for  our 
solicitors.  And  yet,  looking  back  to  what  1 
was  in  those  days,  I  am  inclined'  to  wonder, 
whether  we  two  could  have  met  without 
Home  deadlier  mischief.  I  never  thought  of 
this  while  I  was  looking  for  my  enemy;  I 
only  knew  that  I  wanted  to  find  him. 

"I  came  baok  to  England.  I  had  kept 
up  a  spasmodic  kini  of  correspondence 
with  home  and  dear  home  friends  during 
my  wretched  wanderings;  but  my  father  and 
mother  believed  that  1  was  travelling  lor  my 
own  pleasure,  and  I  was  obliged  'to  lill  my 
letters  with  long  descriptions  of  places  which 
i  only  saw  like  streets  and  buildings  iu  a 
dream.  These  were  times  when  I  was  not 
equal  to  do  this ;  there  were  times  when  a 


dull  despair  came  down  upon  my  soul,  and  I 
was  stupidly  indifferent  to  all  the  past,  inca- 
pable of  remembering  or  comprehending  any 
thing  except  the  present.  Thus  it  was  that  my 

j  correspondence  with  homo  had  been  utterly 
irregular ;  j,nd  when  I  turned  my  back  upon 
the  mighty  lands,  compared  to  which  my 
'own  dear  island  seemed  such  a  speck  upon 
thq  universe,  six  months  had  gone  by  since  I 
had  received  news  from  home.  Black- 
edged  letters  had  come  to  me  during,  my  ab- 
sence from  England. — one  announcing  the 
death  of  my  uncle  Weldon  at  Madeira;  the 
other,  the  death  of  his  eldest  boy  at  Ventnor; 
The  two  events  had  occurred  almost  simul- 
taneously. I  felt  only  a,fcrief  pang  of  regret 
when  I  received  these  sad  tidings.  What 
time  had  I  to  be  sorry  for  the  loss  of  the  kin- 
dred I  had  once  tenderly  loved  ?  The  thought 
that  only  one  frail  life  stood  between  my 
book-worm  father  and  the  Pierrepoint  estate 
never  entered  my  mind.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  thought  of  it  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  I  know  that  I  never  thought  of  it 
as  it  was.  _ 

"  I  went  "back  to  England.  My  old  friend 
in  the  Temple  could  give  me  no  information 
about  Arthur  llolroyde,  except  that  he  had 
not  been  heard  of  in  London  since  my  de- 
parture, and  that  even  his  creditors  had 
ceased  to  talk  of  him  or  trouble  themselves 
about  him.  I  ran  down  to  Pierrepoint,  and 
found  my  mother  sitting  under  the  apple- 

,  blossoms  in  the  dear  old  garden.  For  one 
brief  moment  she  was  alarmed  by  the  aspect 
of  the  gaunt,  bearded  creature  who  held  out  his 
arms  towards  her,  but,  in  the  next  instant  she 
was  sobbing  on*  my  breast.  I  stopped  at 
Pierrepoint  fo»a  week ;  but  in  all  my  visit,  I  felt 
like  a  creature  who  had  come  back  from  the 
grave,  and  who  hi  in  tho  joys  or  sor- 

rows of  tbe  living,  il  y  love  for  my  'mother  was 
unweakened  by  our  separation  jjbut  1  had  re- 
solved to  keep  the  wretched  story  of  my 
marriage  locked  in  my  own  breast;  and  the 
consciousness  .oi*  carrying  this  secret  load 
upon  my  mind  oppressed  me  like  the  sense 
of  some  loodily  burden. 

"  J  saw  my  cousin,  the  young  lord  of  Pierre- 
point,  arid  die  lad's  talk  of  his  own  grand, 
future,  .and  the  new  ^lory  he  was  to  win  for 
our  name  by  his  triumphs  as  a  statesman 
wounded  me  as  keenly  as  if  every  word  had 
been  chosen  fur  my  spt  eial  torment.  There 
was  no  old  pleasure,  no  tender  memory  in  the 
familiar  home,  which  did  not  transform  itself 
into  a  weapon  for  my  pain  and  punishment. 
I  left  my  fragile  cousin  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the 
great  oriel  window,  with  a  pile  of  blue-books 
by  his  side,  flushed  with  feverish  enthusiasm, 
and  inexpressibly  happy  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  future  that  never  "was  to  be.  I  left  my 
mother  weeding  her  llowcr-beds,  in  a  cotton 
gown,  within  call  of  my  father's  study- 
window,  innocently  happy  in  the  simplest 

laud  purest  liie  that  ever  woman  led;  and  I 
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left  Pierrepoint  resolved  that  I  wonjd  never 
enter  it  again.  What  had  I  and  my  dishonor 
to  do  in  the  place  where  my  name  had  been 
for  centuries  the  symbol  of  all  earthly  pride 
and  splendor? 

"  I  went  back  to  London.  I  abandoned  all 
thought  of  finding  A  rthur  Ilolroydo.  Perhaps 
my  thirst  for  vengeance  or  redress  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  as  every  passion  will  exhaust 
itself,  sooner  or  later,  in  bodily  fatigue  and 
mental  wear  and  tear.  I  settled  back  into 
my  old  chambers,  poorer  than  when  I  had 
entered  them  first,  and  deeply  in  debt;  for  I 
had  mortgaged  years  of  my  literary  labor  in 
ordtir  to  borrow  the  funds  that  had  supported 
me  in  my  wanderings.  I  settled  back  to  my 
old  work,  in  my  old  rooms;  and  the  only 
difference  in  me  or  my  life  was  the  fact  that  I 
•was  an  old  man  instead  of  a  young  one. 
There  are  happy  people  who  count  their  lives 
by  years.  The  record  of  my  existence  is  the 
record  of  my  misery  and  my  shame. 

"I  had  been  settled  in  my  old  chambers  for 
six  or  eight  months,  when  a  letter  from  my 
father  brought  me  the  news  of  my  cousin's 
death.  I  hud  seen  him,  and  I  had  seen  the 
fatal  flush  upon  his  face,  the  death-light  in  his 
mild  blue  eyes ;  but  I  had  never  contemplated 
the  chances  of  the  future. .  How  could  1  desire 
wealth,  since  the  unremitting  labor  that  was 
necessary  to  my  existence  was  the  chief  bless- 
ing of  my  life?  Bending  over  my  desk,  I 
forgot  what  a  blighted  wretch  I  was.  Car- 
ried away  by  that  fairy  wand — the  pen,  I 
entered  lofty  regions  in  which  Caroline 
Catheron  and  her  wickedness  had  no  place. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  my  father's  letter,  I  felt 
the  bitterness  of  my  position  more  deeply 
than  I  had  ever  felt  it  yet ;  for  he  told  me 
that  my  cousin  had  left  me  his  private  fortune, 
and  that  his  last  and  dearest  wish,  expressed 
a  few  hours  before  hisxleath,  had  been  that  I 
should  stand  for  the  Xorth  tiding,  and  enter 
the  House  as  the  :i-p!vs<-niative  of  the  Pierre- 
points,  and  the  advocate  of  those  principles 
which  had  been  so  dear  to  his  rwn  heart. 

"  The  estate  to  which  my  fattier  succeeded, 
when  the  last  of  the  "VVeldon  Pierrepoints  had 
been  laid  in  the  family  vault,  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Xorth  Riding ;  the  fortune  which 
my  cousin  left  to  me  was  more  than  enough 
for  any  man  with  moderate  desires.  And  I 
was  expected  to  go  back  to  Pierrepoint,  to 
take  my  place  by  my  father's  side,  and  to 
carry  out  the  dying  wish  of  my  kinsman. 

"I  was  now  rich  enough  to  obtain  a  divorce, 
even  in  those  days  when  to  be  set  free  from  a 
false  wile  was  so  costly  a  treasure ;  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  drag  my  shameful 
secret  into  the  light  of  day.  I  could  not  offer 
my  bleeding  heart  for  vivisection  in  the  law- 
courts  ;  I  could  riot  trail  the  name  of  Pierre- 
point  through  the  infected  by-ways  that  could 
alone  lead  me  to  liberty.  I  wanted  to  go  back 
to  my  native  place  with  my  head  erect. 
Could  I  do  that,  if  every  boor  in  the  village 


were  able  to  point  to  mo  as  the  man  who  had 
just  been  divorced  from  a  runaway  wife? 
And  my  father's  sense  of  a  share  in  my  dis- 
grace, and  my  mother's  sorrow — could  1  bear 
those?  No!  I  knew  the  full  pressure  of  my 
present  burden,  and  it  weighed  on  myself 
alone.  I  knew  this,  and  I  was  resolved  to 
bear  it  patienlly  to  the  end.  The  thought 
that  I  should  ever  wish  to  be  set  free  from 
my  wife,  for  any  reason  except  that  it  was  a 
shameful  thing  to  be  allied  to  tier,  never 
entered  my  mind.  The  future  which  I  saw 
before  me  was  only  a  flat,  sunless  plain,  upon, 
which  I  must  tramp  onwards  till  I  dropped. 

"  I  stayed  in  London  for  some  weeks  after 
the  change  in  my  fortunes,  quite  unchanged 
as  to  my  habits.  1  paid  my  debts,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  early  departure  en  those  travels 
which  have  Occupied  ?o  many  years  of  my 
life.  I  told  my  father  and  mother  nothing  of 
my  intended  exile — forlxhad  no  reason  to  ad- 
vance for  the  course. I  was  about  to  take — and 
I  determined  to  write  only  when  I  had  started 
on  my  African  journey.  V\  hile  I  was  busy 
with  my  preparations  for  a  long  and  perhaps 
dangerous  expedition.  I  received  two  visits — 
one  from  Harold  Catheroii,  who  said  he  had 
lately  returned  from  the  Continent,  to  hear  of 
my  good  fortune,  and  wh6  told  me  a  plausible 
story  of  his  own  virtues  as  a  father,  and  his 
daughter's  ill-treatment.  II*  could- tell  me 
nothing  of  Caroline's  whereabouts ;  and  he 
had  been  deserted  most  cruelly,  he  said,  by 
her  sister  Leonora,  who  was  now  a  widow, 
with  a  small  income.  The  purport  of  his  visit « 
was  to  ask  me  fcr  money.  I  gave  it ;  and  he 
was  a  pensioner  upon  me*  till  he  died.  Do 
not  think  that  I  take  credit  for  this.  I  paid 
him  to  keep  my  secret,  and  to  hold  his  tongue 
when  the  name  of  Pierrepoint  was  uttered  in 
his  hearing.  A  few  days  after  my  father-in- 
law's  visit,,  I  received  another  visitor  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Fane.  For  two  minutes  after 
she  had  entered  the  room.  I  believed  that  my 
wife  was  standing-  before  me  ;  audit  was  only 
when  I  looked  at  the  card  which  had  been  put 
into  my  hand  that  I  knew  who  my  visitor 
was.  She  too  had  heard  ot  my  good  fortune, 
and  came  to  appeal  to  me  in  behalf  of  her 
sister. 

"  I  listened  to  her  patiently,  even  when  she 
uttered  such  phrases  as  '  remorse  ,  for  the 
dreadful  past,'  'the  deepest  penitence  that 
ever  a  woman  felt,'  the  'mad  mfetake  of  an 
ill-directed  nature.'  1  let  her  say  these  things. 
I  was  patient,  even  when  she  hinted  at  forgive 
ness,  though  I  knew  what,  in  her  mind,  for- 
giveness meant.  Forgiveness  I  I  hoped  she 
might  be  able  to  tell  me  some-thing  of  Arthur 
Holroyde;  but  she  could  tell  me  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  he  and  b^-  sister  had  parted  in 
Buenos  Ay  res,  and  tuat  *he  woman  who  had 
been  my  wife  had  found  herself  penniless  and 
friendless  in  a  strange  city,  and  had  been  glad 
to  come  back  to  England  as  maid*  to  a  lady 
making  the  homeward  passage.  Mrs.  Fane 
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tried  to  mal;e  me  believe  that  this  separation 
had  been  u  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  her, 
sister.  I  did  not  dispute  the  fact. 

"  In  answer  to  Mrs.  Fane's  appeal,  I  told 
her  that  I  was  willing  to  allow  my  wife  an  in- 
come which  would  enable  her  to  live  in  comfort 
mid  respectability,  on  the  understanding  that 
she  should  forever  abandon  the  name  of 
Pierrepoint,  and  all  claim  to  any  family  connec- 
tion therewith;  and  that  she  should  promise 
to  reside  abroad,  where  her  name  and  her 
story  would  bo  alike  unknown.  I  explained 

•to  my  sister-in-law  how  easily  I  could  obtain 
a  divorce,  had  I  chosen  to  endure  the  scandal 
attached  to  it,  but  that  I  did  not  so  choose.  I 
told  her  that  the  income  allowed  to  her  sister 
should  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a-year — the  half  of  my  own  income;  and  that  if 
ever  I  succeeded  to  a  larger  fortune,  I  would 
double  that  allowance,  always  supposing  that 
she  led  a  creditable  life,  and  kept  the  secret 
of  her  relationship  to  me.  These  conditions 

,  were  very  readily  agreed  to  by  Mrs.  Fane  on 
the  part  of  her  sister,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  matter  was  entirely  settled.  I 
placed  the  business  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor 
•whom  I  could  trust,  and  who  did  not  know 
the  real  name  of  the  Mrs.  Ho  well  to  whom  he 
sent  a  quarterly  letter  of  credit  on  a  foreign 
banker.  Mrs.  Fane  -and  her  sister  departed 
for  the  Continent  as  soon  as  the  arrangement 
had  been  completed,  and  I  started  for  Mar- 
seilles on  the  first  stage  of  my  African  expe- 
dition. 

li  From  that  time  until  the  night  on  which 
I  crossed  the  threshold  of  Scarsdale  Hermitage, 
the  story  of  my  life  has  been  a  history  of 
lonely  wanderings  in  desolate  and  dangerous 
places.  There  are  few  spots  beyond  the  ken 
of  common  travellers  which  are  .not  familiar 
to  me;  there  are  few  latitudes  in  vvh'ich  I 
have  not  lain  down  'to  rest  with  »iny  gun  by 
my  side,  and  with  my  lite  in  some  measure 
depending  on  the  punctuality  with  which  I 
replenished  the  bluze  that  scared  savage  beasts 
and  deadly  reptiles  from  my  lonely  lair.  For 
fifteen  years  I  was  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  A  letter  reached  me  now  and  then 
from  homo.  My  own  letters  bore  some  record 
of  my  adventures  back  to  the  home  in  which 
my  absence  was  so  bitter  a  sorrow.  I  thank 
God  even  now  tliat  neither  my  father  nor  my 
mother  ever  knew  the  cause  of  my  wandering 
life.  They*believed  that  I  was  possessed  by 
a  mania  for  peril  nis  travel ;  and  they  lived  and 
died  in  the  expectation  thiat  I  should  return 
and  settle  down  into  an  orthodox  Pierrepoint 
at  last.  My  father's  death  made  me  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  North  Riding;  and  the 
mail  that  brought  me  tidings  of  his  loss 
brought  me  also  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Fane, 
claim  ng  on  her  sister's  behalf  the  increased 
iucome  1  had  promised  on  my  inheritance  of 
Pierrepoint.  In  the  course  of  my  exile,  I  met 
a  man  who  had  known  Leonora  Fane  in  Ben- 
gal; and  from  him  I  learned  how  base  and 


treacherous  a  creature  I  had  admitted  into  my 
home  when  I  welcomed  my  wife's  sister. 
From  him  I  heard  that  which  made  me  think 
of  my  wife  as  the  weak  victim  of  an  evil  coun- 
sellor, rather  than  the  defiant  sinner  I  had 
once  considered  her. 

"  Pity  me,  Marcia,  if  jrou  can.  I  have  told 
the  story  of  my  life;  but  the  story  of  my  heart 
and  mind  would  be  too  long,  too  dreary,  for 
telling.  Until  I  saw  you,  1  bore  my  burden 

patiently.  Since  then No,  I  have  no  right 

to  speak  of  myself  since  then. 

"  I  shah1  go  back  to  my  old  existence.  Na- 
ture, the  old  comforter,  shall  take  me  back  to 
her  giant  arms.  1  will  not  ask  you  to  forget 
me.  I  entreat  you  only  to  forgive  me ;  and  to 
remember  that  there  is  no  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  in  which  you  do  not  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  a  man  in  whose  desolate  heart  every  thought 
of  you  shapes  itself  into  a  prayer." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"AND  YET  MY  DAYS  GO  ON,  GO    ON." 

MARCIA  DENISON  read  the  last  line  of 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  confession  with  the 
summer  dawn  upon  her  face,  and  the  fresh 
breath  of  the  morning  breeze  blowing  in 
upon  her  through  the  open  windows. 
Throughout  that  dreary  record  of  a  blighted 
life  no  tear  of  hers  had  fallen  on  the  page ; 
but  at  the  last — at  the  very  last — her  eyes 
grew  dim,  and  two^  big  drops  rolled  slowly 
down  her  cheeks  and  fell  on  that  passage  in 
which  the  wanderer  promised  to  think  of  her 
and  pray  for  her. 

And  from  that  moment,  all  was  over.  The 
brief  romance  of  her  life  closed  with  the 
close  of  Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  story.  Hence- 
forward he  was  to  be  a  wanderer  upon  this 
earth,  and  she  was  not  even  to  know  the 
scene  of  his  wandering.  He  was  to  die  alone 
and  friendless,  and  she  had  no  hope  of  know- 
ing either  the  hour  or  the  place  of  his  death. 
While  she  fancied  him  oppressed  by  the 
suffocating  blasts  of  the  desert,  he  might  be 
freezing  in  the  awful  solitude  of  the  arctic 
zone;  while  she  thought  of  him  as  a  living 
presence,  he  might  be  lying  dead  in  the  track- 
less depths  of  some  tropical  forest,  with  foul 
crawling  creatures  eating  their  way  into  his 
heart. 

She  was  never  to  see  him  any  more  As 
she  lay  awake  in  the  broad  morning  sunlight, 
her  lips  shaped  themselves  into  the  cruel 
phrase — Never  more !  never  more  !  Her  life, 
which  had  been  elevuwd  into  a  new  exist- 
ence by  his  affection,  was  to  drop  back  into 
its  old  dull  course;  and  the  magical  influence 
of  his  love,  which  had  illumined  the  common- 
est things  with  a  kind  of  radiance,  was  to 
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fade  out  and  leave  all  things  upon  this  earth 
duller  and  drearier  than  they  had  been  to  her 
before.  For  a  little  time  she  thought  of  her 
loss  and  sorrow  with  a  dull  despair.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  link  between  herself  and 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint  had  been  something  more 
than  a  mutual  affection  arising  out  of  their 
own  hearts  alone.  Her  .instinctive  faith  in 
him,  her  tender  reverence  for  him,  seemed  to 
belong  to  something  higher  and  holier  than 
the  every-day  emotions  of  this  common  earth. 
She  had  permitted  herself  to  think  that 
Heaven  had  destined  her  to  be  this  man's 
companion  and  consoler,  and  that  the  impulse 
which  drew  her  towards  him  was  an  instinct 
implanted  in  her  breast  by  her  Creator :  and 
having  once  given  admission  to  this  thought, 
the  foolish  fancy  had  absorbed  her  mind — for 
it  is  so  sweet  to  believe  that  our  own  happiness 
is  a  predestined  joy,  which  we  have  only  to 
receive  in  unquestioning  thankfulness.  And 
after  having  indulged  this  delicious  fancy,  the 
pain  of  an  irrevocable  parting  was  very  bitter. 
A  Wid6w  mourning  for  her  lost  husband 
could  scarcely  have  sufl'ered  a  keener  sorrow 
than  that  which  bowed  Marcia  Denison's 
head,  as  the  slow  days  which  carried  Go'dfrey 
Pierrepoint  farther  away  from  her  wore  them- 
selves wearily  out. 

But  she  bore  her  sorrow  with  a  meek  hero- 
ism, which  was  an  attribute  of  her  character. 
She  had  been  so  accustomed  to  be  sorrowful, 
and  to  keep  the  secret  of  her  grief.  Even 
those  who  knew  her  best  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  truth. 

Sir  Jasper  flung  the  burden  of  fatherly 
anxiety  upon  his  medical  man  as  coolly  as  he 
flung  his  business-letters  to  the  solicitor  who 
answered  them. 

"  My  daughter  is  not  herself,  Mr.  Red- 
mond," he  said  to  the  respectable  old  family- 
surgeon,  who  had  inspected  the  baronet's 
tongue  with  the  same  aspect  of  mournful  earn- 
estness, and  sighed  the  same  plaintive  little 
sigh  over  the  baronet's  pulse  three  times  a 
week  for  the  last  twelve  months ;  "  and  I  really 
do  beg  "that  you  will  make  a  point  of  seeing 
that  she  becomes  herself  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. She's  as  gray  and  chalky  as  a 
third-rate  portrait  in  the 'Royal  Academy. 
Can't  you  warm  her  up  a  little  with  some  nice 
yellows — tonics,  I  should  say?" 
The  surgeon  shook  his  head. 
"  There  is  want  of  tone,  Sir  Jasper,"  he 
murmured ;  "  an  evident  want  of  tone." 

"Of  course  there  fa,  man,"  answered  the 
baronet,  peevishly;  "I  can  see  that  as  well  as 
you  can ;  and  there  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  in  those  cool  pearly  grays  of  hers.  She 
doesn't  complain,  and  she's  very  attentive  to 
me,  and  reads  and  sings  to  me ;  but  there's 
an  unsteadiness  in  her  upper  notes  that  I 
don't  at  all  like ;  and,  in  short,  if  .you  can't 
bring  her  round,  I  must  really  take  her  up  to 
London  and  get  her  brought  round  by  some- 
body there." 


The  surgeon  did  his  best,  and  Marcia 
obeyed  him  as  meekly  as  a  child.  Ho  told 
Miss  Denison  that  her  father  had  expressed 
considerable  uneasiness  about  her  altered 
looks,  and  this  influenced  her.  She  felt  a 
faint  thrill  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  that 
her  father  cared  for  her  a  little,  perhaps,  afier 
all — just  enough  to  make  him  uneasy  when 
she  was  ill,  and  anxious  that  she  should 
recover.  After  this  little  interview  with  the 
surgeon,  she  made  a  sublime  effort,  and 
thrustvher  grief  as  much  aside  as  any  death- 
less sorrow  can  be  thrust  by  a  constant 
mourner.  She  had  no  hope  that  her  burden 
would  ever  be  less.  Her  only  prayer  was 
that  she  might  daily  learn  to  bear  it  better, 
and  that  the  life  which  was  valueless  to  her- 
self might  be  of  use  to  other  people. 

And  so  her  life  resumed  its  old  course.  She 
spent  her  lonely  mornings  in  her  own  room — 
sometimes  at  her  piano,  sometimes  with  her 
books,  still  oftener  at  her  easel;  and  Art,  the 
divine  consoler,  lightened  the  burden  of  her 
desolate  hours  and  deadened  the  stin'g  of  her 
grief.  In  the  afternoons  she  went  on  her  old 
rounds  among  her  poor,  with  Dorothy  and  a 
monster  Mount-Saiut-Bernard  dog  for  her 
companions;  and  it  was  in  these  afternoon- 
walks  that  she  most  sharply  felt  the  loss  of 
her  only  friend.  She  passed  the  Hermitage 
now  and  then,  and  looked  ^adly  at  the  closed 
casements.  Dorothy's  grandmother  still  kept 
watch  and  ward  in  the  lonely  cottage  ;  for.  by 
a  strange  caprice  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  had  not 
abandoned  his  tenancy,  but  had  engaged  him- 
self to  send  the  baronet's  agent  a  half-yearly 
check  for  the  rent. 

"  Which  proves  that  he  intends  to  come 
back  sooner  or  later,"  said  the -baronet. 

But  Marcia,  pondering  on  this  fact,  fancied 
it  was  just  possible  that  Godfrey  Pierrepoint 
had  some*  tender  reverence  for  the  place  in 
which  he  had  known  and  loved  her,  and 
wished  to  keep  his  hearth  sacred  from  the 
presence  of  strangers. 

"If  I  were  wandering  far  away  in  savage 
places,  it  would  please  me  to  think  there  was 
one  spot  kept  empty  for  my  coming  back,  even 
if  I  knew  in  my  own  heart  that  I  neve'-  could 
go  back  to  occupy  it,"  she  thought,  sadly. 

And  out  of  her  fancy  there  arose  a  pale 
vision  of  the  future ;  and  she  saw  Godfrey 
Pierrepoint  coming  back,  after  many  years, 
old  and  gray  and  tired,  to  sit  by  the  old  hearth, 
and  to  look  from  the  old  casement  at  trees 
that  had  been  underwood  when  he  first  looked 
out  upon  them.  And  he  would  come  to  the 
Abbey  with  the  thought  of  seeing  her,  and 
would  hear,  perhaps,  that  she  had  been  lying 
for  years  in  the  vault  under  Scarsdale  chancel. 
Or  she  might  live  to  be  old  and  gray  herself, 
and  would  meet  him,  pc.fiaps,  some  day  in  the 
glade,  where  they  had  fled  together  from  the 
torm ;  meet  him  so  changed  a  creature,  that 
the  passionate  sorrow  of  to-day  would  seem 
a  thing  to  talk  of  with  an  incredulous  smile. 
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"  Do  our  souls  really  die  before  we  do  ?  " 
phe  thought,  wonderingly.  "It  must  be  BO 
sad  to  outlive  one'd  self." 

Sir  Jasper  was  very  much  inclined  to  re- 
sent his  tenant's  departure,  and  quoted  Yol- 
taire  and  Diderot  to  an  alarming  extent  upon 
the  subject. 

"  I  liked  the  man  and  the  man's  society, 
and  I  consider  it  a  very  churlish  act  on  the 
man's  part  to  turn  his  back  upon  me.  'Vir- 
tue,' Diderot  remarks,  'under  whatever  phase 
we  contemplate  it,  is  a  sacrifice  of  self;'  and. 
upon  my  word,  Marcia,  I  consider  Pauncefort 
a  very  selfish  fellow." 

For  some  time  the  baronet  bewailed  his 
friend.  lie  was  more  than  usually  polite  to 
his  daughter ;  he  was  cordial ;  he  was  affec- 
tionate, even ;  but  every  evening  Marcia  be- 
came more  aware  that  there  was  something 
wanting  to  her  father's  complete  satisfaction. 
He  grew  tired  of  ccarte;  he  yawned  drearily 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  passages 
Beethoven  ever  wrote  ;  he  trifled  discontent- 
edly with  the  leaves  of  his  Saturday;  lie 
quarrelled  with  the  opinions  of  his  Times; 
quoted  A'oltaire  to  the  effect  that  modern 
writers  are  only  contortionists;  he  recited  the 
most  peevish  sentences  in  Hamlet,  and  found 
fa'.slt  with  the  coloring  of  his  favorite  Etty. ' 

Miss  Denison  was  unselfishly  anxious  for 
her  lather's  comfort,  and  watched  him  closely; 
but  she  could  imagine  neither  a  reason  nor  a 
remedy  for  his  discontent.  One  day,  how- 

•  ever,  the  enigma  was  suddenly  solved  by  the 
baronet  himself. 

"  Thankyou,  my  love,"  he  murmured,  drows- 
ily, as  Miircia  played  the  last  bar  of  a  sonata ; 
"very  sweet,  indeed.  You  manage  those 
cinquepaced  passages  remarkably  well;  but  I 
don't  think  your  general  time  WAS  quite  as 
smooth  as  I  have  heard  it.  You  miss  some 
one  to  play  duets  with  you.  Suppose  we  ask 
the  widow  to  come  back  to  us  for  a  week  or 
two?  We're  under  a  kind  of  engagement  to 
have  her  back,  you  know;  and  the  sooner 
we  get  it  over  and  have  done  with  it,  the 
better." 

Sir  Jasper  cleared  hte  throat  with  a  little 
rasping  cough,  and  peered  furtively  above  the 
edge  of  his  Times,  in  a  timid  iurvey  of  his 
daughter's  fa<:e. 

•  She  did  not  receive  his  proposition  at  all 
rapturously. 

••  Do  you  really  want-to  have  Mrs.  Harding 
back,  papa?''  she  asked,  wonderingly. 

'•/  want  her  back,  my  dear  Marcia  1  What 
can  I  want  with  a  florid  widow?"  cried  the 
baronet  "  But  we  asked  her  for  the  au- 
tumn; and  having  done  so,  of  course,  we'ie 
in  for  it.  Noble  se  ob!ige,-y<>u  know,  my  love; 
and  so  on.  A  florid  widow  for  the  autumn 
may  be  a  nuisance;  but  having  invited  her, 
you're  bound  to  have  her." 
,  "The  autumn,  papa!"  exclaimed  Marcia. 
"  You  said  a  week  or  two,  just  now." 

"  Unquestionably,  my  dear,  and  I  mean  a 


week  or  two ;  but  the  autumn  is  a  more  gen- 
tlemanly way  of  putting  it.  You  can't  serve 
out  your  hospitality  by  the  week,  as  if  it  were 
rations.  You'd  better,write  to  Mrs.  Harding 
to-morrow,  and  tell  her  that  autumn  is  close 
at  hand,  and  we  are  looking  out  for  her  pro- 
mised visit." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  to 
write,  papa?  Depend  upon  it,  if  Mrs.  Harding 
wishes  to  come  back,  she'll  propose  coming 
of  her  own  accord,  as  she  did  before." 

'  And  then  we  have  all  the  worry  of  re- 
ceiving her  without  the  credit  of  inviting  herl 
My  dear  Marcia,  you  have  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  diplomacy," 

Miss  Denison  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 
during  which  Sir  Jasper  still  watched  her 
across  the  upper  edge  of  his  newspaper,  and 
then  she  said,  gravely: 

11  Papa,  the  honest  truth  is,  that  I  don't  like 
Mrs.  Harding." 

"  My  love,  did  I  ever  ask  you  to  like  her? 
I  only  ask  you  to  perform  your  part  of  the 
engagement  you  made  with  her." 

"/made,  papa !  It  was  you  who  asked  her 
to  come  back,  not  I." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  innocent- 
ly, /asked  her,  did  I?  I  suppose  1  found 
myself  pushed  into  a  kind  of  conversation;.! 
corner,  and  was  obliged  to  say  soMuilur;.; 
civil." 

Marcia  grew  very  thoughtful.    A  light  •-',•;•.  i 
beginning  to  dawn  faintly  upon  her  n  ind:  ;i 
light   that  showed  her  something  very  uc/ 
pleasant — the  image  of  her  faiher   b. .. 
and  entrapped  by  a 'false  and  m  : 
venturess. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  after  a  brief  silence.  '•  [ 
don't  think  Mrs.  Harding  is  a  good  ,\  o.i.cii " 

"No  more  do  I,  my  love/'  fcir  J;;spjr  An- 
swered, promptly.  "I  don't  presume  10  !'</nu 
any  opinion  upon  the  subject.  How  .-h»i.i  i  »  ? 
I've  never  yet  been  able  to  come  to  mi/  deci- 
sion about  Mary  Stuart,  and  I  knov.  ..  g:u;;!; 
deal  more  about  her  than  ever  I  shall  kiiCuv  «>»' 
Mrs.  Hardiug.  How  difficult  it  is  to  have  ;i 
decided  opinion  about  any  body  I  There  h.tvo 
been  people  who  have  called  Queen  Eli/,alk-lii 
a  'sad  dog;'  there  are  people  who  swear  by 
her  cousin  as  a  persecuted  divinity.  Ail  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  contending 
historians  is  not  strong  enough  to  reveal  it  to 
every  one  in  the  same  colors.  How  do  I 
know  whether  Mrs.  Harding  is  '  good"  or 
'  bad'?  I  know  that  her  gowns  are  made  by 
a  Frenchwoman,  and  that  she  is  pasi-mistress 
in  the  science  of  putting  on  a  tight  glove.  I 
know  that  her  voice  is  harmonious,  and  her 
presence  agreeable  to  the  eye;  that  she 
neither  drops  her  h's.  nor  bangs  my  doors. 
For  the  rest,  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know 
any  thing.  What  ciiu  be  the  good  of  discuss- 
ing the  moral  aitributes  oi  an  acquaintance; 
when  you  live  in  a  world  which  would  not 
allow  you  to  know  a  John  Howard  or  a  Cap- 
tain C^rain  if  he  eat  peas  wi'Ji  Lis  knife  ?" 
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There  were  few  subjects  which  Marcia  had 
ever  disputed  with  her  father;  but  she  knew 
him  well  enough  to  know  the  utter  uselessness 
of  any  discussion  when  his  own  pleasure  was 
involved  in  the  argument. 

"  If  you  tell  me  to  write  to  Mrs.  Harding,  I 
shall  obey  you,  papa,"  she  said,  with  a  half- 
suppressed  sigh;  "but  her  visit  will  give  me 
any  thing  but  pleasure ;  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  you  had  opened  your  doors  to  worthier 
acquaintance.  The  old  county  people — " 

"  The  old  county  people  would  come  to  me 
in  state,  and  bore  me  out  of  my  life,"  answer- 
ed the  baronet,  testily.  "What  have  I  in 
common  with  the  old  county  families?  I 
don't  hunt ;  and  in  the  finest  run  that  your 
hunting-fellows  ever  bragged  of,  my  sympa- 
thies would  be  with  the  fox  rather  than  the 
whooping  idiots  who  expend  such  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  perspiration  in  pursuing  him. 
I  am  neither  horsy  nor  doggy ;  I  am  neither 
agricultural  nor  philanthropic.  I  should 
scarcely  know  the  difl'erence  between  a  short- 
legged  Gnlway  hunter  and  the  purest  Arab 
that  ever  bounded  free  upon  his  native  plains. 
I  know  no  more  of  plowing  by  machinery,  or 
sub-soil  drainage,  than  an  Icelander.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  dwellings  of  the  working- 
classes;  except  that,  as  they  don't  interest 
themselves  about  my  dwelling,  and  wouldn't 
drive  a  nail  into  a  window-sash,  or  sweep 
away  a  handful  of  shavings  for  me,  without, 
being  paid  for  their  trouble,  they  can  scarcely 
expect  me  to  interest  myself  in  their  comfort 
without  being  paid  for  my  trouble.  So  you 
Bee,  •Marcia,  tlie  county  families  and  I  could 
only  bore  one  another  ;  and  you  can't  give  a 
whole  houseful  of  people  to  understand  that 
that  they're  a  collective  nuisance  without  run- 
ning some  risk  of  oflending  them.  With  Mrs. 
Harding,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  safe.  The 
woman  knows  how  to  make  herself  agreeable; 
and,  what  is  better  still,  she  knows  when  she 
is  making  herself  agreeable,  and  when  she 
isn't.  ,  There  is  no  creature  so  fascinating  as 
the  woman  who  knows  when  she's  a  nuisance. 
So,  I  think,  my  dear,  you  had  better  write  to 
the  widow  to-morrow  morning,  as  you  had 
proposed,"  concluded  Sir  Jasper,  artfully 
ducking  behind  his  Times,  and  avoiding  any 
encounter  of  glances  with  his  daughter. 

Marcia  wrote  the  obnoxious  letter  as  uncom- 
plainingly as  if  she  had  been  a  child  ;  but  it 
was  very  coldly  worded.  "Papa  wishes  me 
to  remind  you  that  you  proposed  paying  us  a 
visit  in  the  autumn" — "Papa  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  you,  if  your  plans  will  allow  of 
coming  to  us;"  and  so  on  ran  the  letter. 
There  was  no  word  of  friendship  from  Marcia 
herself,  no  hint  that  her  own  pleasure  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  lady's  visit.  Miss  Deni- 
son  could  not  forget  that  the  widow  had 
traduced  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  and  she  could 
not  forgive  the  vague  slander.  Now  that  she 
was  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  life,  she 
wondered  how  and  when  this  woman  had 


known  him.  The  record  of  his  yj)uth  was  the 
record  of  a  life  spent  in  seclusion.  In  all  the 
story  there  was  no  mention  of  friends  or  even 
acquaintance.  How  could  Mrs.  Harding  have  " 
encountered  the  hard-working  literary  hack 
whose  days  had  been  spent  in  the  solitude  of 
his  chambers?  Marcia  concluded  that  the 
widow's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
could  only  have  arisen  through  his  sister-in- 
law.  Leonora  Fane,  and  that  she  had  been 
amongst  Mrs.  Fane's  visitors  at  the  Camber- 
well  cottage.  As  Mrs.  Fane's  friend,  it  was 
very  likely  that  Mrs.  Harding  might  have 
heard  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  vilified  and  tra- 
duced, since  the  only  possible  defence  of  the 
wife  must  involve  the  blackening  of  the  hus- 
band's character.  But  how  could  this  ex- 
planation account  for  the  widow's  apparent 
agitation  when  she  had  recognised  Godfrey? 
This  question  perplexed  Miss  Denison;  but 
then  she  suspected  that  it  was  very  possible 
she  had  been  mistaken  as  to  Mrs.  tlarding's 
manner. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  August  that  Miss 
Denison  wrote  to  the  Circe  who  had  contrived 
to  make  her  society-  necessary  to  Sir  Jasper; 
and  in  less  than  a  week  she  received  the 
widow's  answer,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  Mrs.  Harding  had  made  other  plans  for 
the  autumn ;  but  since  dear  Sir  Jasper  was 
good  enough  to  remind  her  of  her  half-implied 
promise  to  return,  and  since  there  was  no 
house  in  which  she  was  so  happy  as  in  the 
dear  old  Abbey,  and  no  society  so  intellectual 
and  improving  as  dear  Sir  Jasper's,  she  would 
forego  all  other  engagements,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  her  own  inclination,  which  prompt- 
ed her  to  come  back  to  Scarsdale. 

Marcia  sighed  as  she  handed  her  father  the 
widow's  epistle. 

"Don't  you  see  that  it's  a  false  letter, 
papa?"  she  said,  almost  impatiently;  "made 
up  of  conventional  sentences,  as  artificial  and 
meaningless  as  if  it  were  copied  out  of  a  com- 
plete letter-writer." 

"Of  course  it 'is,  my  dear/'  the  baronet 
answered,  with  perfect  good  humor.  "  Mrs. 
Harding  is  conventional ;  Mrs.  Harding  is  ar- 
tificial. Do  you  think  if  she  were  riot,  that  I 
would  allow  you  to  invite  her  hero  ?  If  she 
were  original,  I  would  h4ve  nothing  to  do  with 
her ;  for  originality  is  only  a  milder  name  for 
eccentricity.  I  suppose  Pauncefort  sets  up 
for  originality;  and  look  at  his  conduct. 
What  can  be  more  disgustingly  selfish  than 
his  rushing  away  at  the  very  time  1  most  re- 
quired his  society  ?  Don't  bury  yourself  in 
that  Crome  when  I'm  speaking  to  you,  pray, 
Marcia;  it's  a  charming  little  bit,  I  know,  but 
you  can  bury  yourself  in  it  on  a  more  lifting 
occasion.  I  was  about  to  remark  that  con- 
ventionality is  a  very  desirable  quality  in  an 
acquaintance:  and  Mrs.  Havding's  letter  is 
extremely  nice — six  'dear  Sir  Jasper's'  on  the 
pages.  But  I  sup  ose  your  candid  person 
would  have  called  me  'that  bmtebir  Jasper;' 
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or  'your  preposterous  old  father;'  or  'the 
governor;'  of  'the  middle-aged  party;'  or 
something  equally  abusive." 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

TWOPENNY    POSTMAN. 

IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Dobb  and 
his  circle  cqnfined  their  social  intercourse 
entirely  to  the  Sunday -evening  re-unions  at  the 
house  of  the  brewer's  •  clerk.  There  were 
grand  occasions  on  which  Henry  Adolphus 
and  his  associates  enjoyed  themselves  in  a 
more  elaborate  manner;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions Matilda  would  generally  invite  her  rustic 
cousin  to  join  in  the  festivities.  For  when 
you  are  about  to  regale  your  friends,  a  farm- 
baililf's  daughter,  who  can  bring  .you  a  ham- 
per of  eggs  and  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
home-cured  bacon,  and  odorous  virgin  honey, 
is  not  a  person  to  be  disregarded. 

There  was  very  brilliant  weather  during  the 
last  weeks  of  August;  and,  inspired  by  the 
breath  of  balmy  breezes  that  blew  into  the 
windows  of  Amanda  Villas,  only  a  little 
tainted  by  the  sulphurous  vapors  of  a  neigh- 
boring brick-field,  Mr.  Dobb  set  himself  to 
work  to  organise  a  picnic. 

The  idea  was  discussed  on  the  first  Sunday 
evening  after  it  had  sprung,  complete  as  Min- 
erva, from  the  lively  Dobb  s  brain. 

'•  Suppose  we  fix  on  the  first.  The  bloated 
aristocrat  will  be  marking  the  harmless  part- 
ridge with  his  cruel  eye,  and  why  should  not 
we  also  have  our  little  game?"  exclaimed 
Uenry  Adolphus.  "  Spinner,  my  boy,  just 
take  your  pencil  and  jot  down  a  few  figures. 
We'll  do  the  thing  in  slap-up  style,  or  we'll 
leave  it  undone.  First  aud  foremost,  where 
shall  we  go  ?" 

Of  course  everybody  suggested  a  different 
place,  and  pooh-poohed  his  neighbor's  sug- 
gestion. But  the  brewer's  clerk  was  the 
despot  jf  his  small  circle;  and,  after  allowing 
his  gu  )su  to  contradict  one  another  until  the 
argumentative  was  verging  upon  the  quarrel- 
some, A!..  Dobb  arose,  in  all  the  majesty  of 
the  master-spirit,  and  spread  the  oil  of  con- 
ciliation upon  the  troubled  waters  of  conten- 
tion. 

"  Don't  cut  one  another's  throats  just  yet," 
ho  exclaimed;  "if  you  don't  respect  the  laws 
of  your  country,  you  may  as  well  have  mercy 
on  iny  wife's  kidderminster.  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  we  will  not  go  to  Mildale  Abbey, 
Spin,uer,  for  if  we  do  we  shall  rrake  Pocombe 
swage ;  and  we  won't  go  to  Bray  Common, 
Pocombe,  for  fear  of  infuriating  Spinner;  and 
if  we  were  to  choose  Wai' Ion  Woods,  as  Smith 
proposes,  we  should  bring  down  upon  our 
heads  the  wrath  of  Sanders,  who  votes  for 


Turlington  Meads.  Our  motto  shall  be  Pax 
vobiscum.  We  won't  aggravate  any  body  by 
obliging  any  body  else.  We'll  go  to  the  Dem- 
ley  Hills,  which  not  one  of  you  duifers  has 
had  the  good  taste  to  remember,  and  which  is 
the  finest  picnic-place  in  the  county,  and  live 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's. 

"  Oh,  Matilda,"  whispered  Dorothy,  who 
was  sitting  near  her  cousin,  "  do  you  think 
Henry  Adolphus  will  let  me  go  ?" 

Mr.  Dobb's  sharp  ear  caught  the  whisper. 

"There's  my  cousin  Dorothy  bribing  my 
wife  to  give  her  an  invitation,"  said  the  clerk. 
"  Xo,  Dorothy;  not  six  pair  of  fowls,  as  you 
generously  propose  to  contribute ;  we'll  say  a 
couple  of  couple  of  fowls,  and  a  ditto  ditto  of 
ducks,  and  any  small  trifle  in  the  way  of  a 
twenty-pound  ham,  or  a  round  of  corned 
beef,  that  you  may  Vish  to  throw  in." 

"I'm  sure  father  would  let  mo  bring  a 
hamper,"  gasped  Dorothy,  looking  at  Mr. 
Catheron,  who  sat  by  her  side  pulling»fiercely 
at  a  big  cigar,  and  who  evinced  very  little 
interest  in  the  picnic  proposition.  "You'll 
go,  won't  you,  Gervoise?"  she  whispered. 
•'  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  going,  unless  you 
are  to  be  there." 

"Dorothy!"  cried  Mr.  Dobb,  sternly,  "this 
is  not  leap-year;  and  matrimonial  proposals 
emanating  from  the  fair  sex  are  as  unwarrant- 
able as  they  are  uncalled  for.  Besides  which, 
whispering  is  not  permitted  in  polite  society. 
However,  your  youth  and  ignorance  shall 
plead  your  excuse,  and  you  may  consider 
yourself  forgiven." 

After  this  Mr.  Dobb  and  his  friends  went 
into  some  very  elaborate  calculations  of  ways 
and  means:  how  Mr. ..Spinner  was  to  bring 
his  wife  and  sister  and  a  gigantic  veal-and- 
ham  pie  ;  Mr.  Smith  his  niece  aud  two  bottles 
of  the  best  Old  Tom  from  the  Castleford  Arms ; 
Mr.  Pocombe  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Pocombe,  and  a  cold  saddle  of  mutton;  Mr. 
Sanders,  being  a  bachelor,  was  taxed  lightly, 
to  the  extent  of  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  plum- 
cake,  to  be  bought  at  the  pastry-cook's 

"  And  no  black-beetles  in  it,  if  you  please !" 
Mr.  Dobb  interjected,  earnestly.  "  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  rich  appearance  of 
wedding-cakes  is  produced  by  black-beetles 
and  London  porter;  but  it  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  nevertheless.  So  please  be  careful,  San- 
ders ;  we  won't  say  any  thing  about  bad  eggs 
or  rancid  butter,  for  those  of  course  are  used 
by  all  confectioners." 

Mr.  Dobb  himself  proposed  to  contribute 
what  he  called  sundries,  ami  which  seemed 
to  consist  chiefly  of  such  inexpensive  ele- 
ments of  the  feast  as  salt,  pepper,  mustard, 
and  pickles ;  but  which  the  dictatorial  Dobb 
declared  "  would  cost  a  precious  sight  more 
than  any  body  would  imagine." 

"And  what  will  you  bring,  my  honorable 
friend  in  the  most  popular  branch  of  the  two 
services  ?  "  asked  the  brewer's  clerk,  turning 
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suddenly  to  Gervoise  Catheron,  whose  dark 
brows  contracted  gloomily  as  he  sat  puffing 
slowly  at  his  cigar,  with  his  head  bent  and 
his  face  in  shadow.  "Come,  you're  the 
heaviest  s\vell  amongst  us,  and  you  ought  to 
come  strong.  What  are  you  going  to  stand 
for  the  common  weal  ? — Mind  your  pie  is  not 
common  weal,  by-the-way,  Spinner." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  to 
your  confounded  picnic,"  answered  the  sub- 
lieutenant, sulkily.  "In  the  first  place,  I  de- 
test all  picnics;  and  in  the  second  place,  I 
niny  be  on  duty." 

"And  in  the  third  place,  you  don't  care 
about  the  expense,"  returned  Mr.  Dobb,  with  a 
sneer.  "  Who  talks  of  the  extravagant  habits 
of  the  army  and  navy?  Here's  a  gentleman 
who  has  so  great  a  respect  for  the  image  of 
his  sovereign,  that  he  shirks  his  friends  for 
.the  sake  of  saving  half-a-dozen  impressions 
of  her  'picture  in  little."  " 

"  Oh,  confound  your  picnic !"  cried  the  lieu- 
tenant. "  If  it's  my  contribution  you  want, 
you  are  welcome  to  it  whether  I  go  or  stay 
away.  I  suppose  a  sovereign  will  shut  up 
your  insolence — eh,  Dobb  ?" 
.  "I  suppose  it  will,'" answered  that  gentle- 
man, "  when  I  get  it." 

These  last  four  words  were  pronounced 
with  intention.  Gervoise  Catjjieron  felt  in  his 
pockets,  and  the  frown  upon  his  handsome, 
dissoVate  face  grew  darker  than  before.  He 
trusted  in  Mr.  Dobb's  indignant  repudiation 
of  his  offer,  and  found  himself  in  an  unpleas- 
ant position,  exposed  to  all  the  insolence  that 
can  be  expressed  by  half-aT-dozen  pairs  of 
under-bred  eyes,  and  half-A-dozen  under-bred 
tongues. 

When  the  descendant  of  a  good  old  family 
keeps  low  company,  he  generally  has  to  pay 
very  dearly  for  his  predilection.  Oh,  most 
fatal  of  all  vices  that  can  lead  a  man  to  his 
ruin :  the  bane  of  a  Brauwer  and  a  Morland, 
the  destruction  of  a  Savage  and  a  Burns  1 
Unhappy  is  the  hour  in  which  ambitious 
youth  first  exclaims  that  it  is  better  to  reign 
in  a  village  than  to  serve  in  Eome. 

While  the  lieutenant's  frown  deepened  and 
the  grin  upon  the  half-dozen  vulgar  faces 
grew  broader,  a  little  hand  crept  stealthily 
into  Gervoise  Catheron's  palm, — a  tender  lit- 
tle hand,  soft  and  gentle  as  the  fluttering  of  a 
pigeon's  wing, — and  the  lieutenant  felt  the 
pressure  of  a  coin — a  coin  which  he  grasped 
as  eagerly  as  the  traditional  drowning  man 
may  have  grasped  the  traditional  straw, — 
and  in  touch  and  weight  he  recognised  a 
sovereign.  Dorothy  had  been  groping  in  her 
pocket  far  the  purse  in  which  she  kept  one 
glittering  golden  piece,  very  much  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  on  which  the  Misses  Prim- 
rose kept  their  wealth;  and  she  was  ineffa- 
bly  happy  in  being  able  to  relieve  her  lover's 
embarrrassment. 

Mr.  Catheron  flung  down  the  sovereign 
with  such  an  impetus  that  it  spun  upon  the 


table  with  a  loud  ringing  noise  before  it  set- 
tled in  the  very  centre  of  the  hospitable  board, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  can  that 
contained  the  customary  gallon. 

"  Corn  in  Egypt ! "  cried  Mr^  Spinner,  a 
little  disappointed  by  the  unlooked-for  de- 
nouement. 

"  And  a  good  one,"  said  Mr.  Dobb. 

"I'm  sure  the  lieutenant  couldn't  have 
acted  more  liberal,"  added  the  pacific  Matilda, 
who,  in  her  own  words,  was  always  anxious 
to  make  things  pleasant. 

"And  now  I'll  wish  you  good-evening, 
gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Catheron,  throwing  the 
end  of  his  cigar  across  Mr.  Spinner's  sandy 
head  in  its  way  to  the  open  window,  and 
kicking  over  the  chair  from  which  ho  had 
risen,  us  he  walked  to  the  door.  "  I've  paid  my 
share  towards  your  very  hospitable  entertain- 
ment, and  you  and  your  picnic  may  be 1" 

"  Come,  I  say,"  exclaimed  Dobb,  pocketing 
the  sovereign,  '  this  won't  do,  you  know, 
Catheron.  A  lark  is  a  lark,  you  know ;  and 
a  man  who  can't  stand  a  little  good-natured 
chaff  had  better  turn  hermit  at  once  and  shut 
himself  for  ever  from  his  fellow-mau.  Sit 
down,  can't  you,  old  fellow,  and  have  another 
weed? — Here,  Spinner,  give  the  lieutenant 
one  of  those  regalias  of  yours ;  never  mind  if 
they're  sixpence  each,  we'll  subscribe  a  penny 
all  round  and  pay  you  for  it.''  added  the 
clerk,  in  whose  circle  playful  allusions  to  the 
state  of  a  man's  finances  or  his  unwillingness 
to  part  with  his  money  were  considered  im- 
mensely amusing. 

The  lieutenant  complied  sulkily,  and  re- 
sumed his  seat  sulkily,  and  accepted  Mr. 
Spinner's  cigar  as  ungraciously  as  he  accepted 
every  other  civility  that  evening.  Dorothy 
looked  at  him  with  hopeless,  despairing  eyes. 
She  had  a  dim  idea  that  he  was  a  worthless 
creature,  and  that  only  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment could  come  of  her  love  for  him ;  and  yet 
the  most  transient  look  from  his  dark,  haggard 
eyes,  the  faintest  touch  of  his  weak,  womanish 
hand,  moved  her  with  a  thrill  of  emotion  thpt 
was  more  like  pain  than  joy  in  its  intensity. 

Mr.  Catheron  had  of  late  submitted  to  a 
good  deal  of  that  elephantine  badinage  which 
Mr.  Dobb  called  chaff,  but  which  less  face- 
tiously-disposed people  might  have  considered 
vulgar  insolence.  "Heavy  swell"  though 
the  lieutenant  might  be  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Dobb  circle,  he  was  fain  to  play  second 
fiddle,  and  to  give  way  upon  most  points  to 
the  brewer's  clerk.  Sooth  to  say,  Gervoise 
Cathferon  was  in  the  clerk's  power,  bound  to 
him  by  the  most  ignoble  bondage  that  can 
make  one  man  the  slave  of  another.  He 
owed  Mr.  Dobb  money.  The  system  which 
had  begun  with  the  borrowing  of  "a  little 
silver,"  or  half-a-sovereign,  had  gone  on  for 
the  last  six  months*,  and  by  this  time  Ger- 
voise Catheron  owed  the  brewer's  clerk  up- 
wards of  thirty  pounds.  Xow  the  value  of 
money  is  purely  relative;  and  thirty  pounds 
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— which  might  seem  the  merest  bagatelle  to 
a  man  who  paid  income-tax  for  two  or  three 
thousand  per  annum — is  a  large  sum  wh£n 
subtracted  from  the  funds*  of  an  individual 
who  has  only  a^hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
n-year  for  board,  washing,  lodging,  and  cloth- 
ing, menu  plaisirs,  and  servant's  wages.  The 
thirty  pounds  had  constituted  the  balance 
of  a  little  fund  which  Henry  Adolphus  had 
hoarded  in  his  bachelor-days,  and  the  greater 
part  of  which  had  been  expended  on  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  newly-built  dovecot  to  which 
hg_had  brought  his  Matilda.  The  thirty 
pounds  had  constituted  tie  nucleus  of  a 
future  fortune;  and  Mrs.  Dobb  fondjy  be- 
lieved that  it  still  stood  to  her  husband's 
credit  in  the  Roxborough  Savings-Bank. 
Supreme  as  the  facetious  Dobb  might  be 
among  his  companions,  and  meekly  as  his 
wife's  white  eyelashes  drooped  under  his 
noble  gaze,  there  were  matter's  which  he  did 
not  care  to  reveal  to  that  amiable  partner ; 
and  this  little  affair  of  the  thirty  pounds  was 
one  of  them. 

'"  I  should  have  to  stand  no  end  of  nagging 
if  I  told  her,"  soliloquized.  Mr.  Dobb;  "and 
nagging  yon^t  get  the  money  back  from 
Catheron."  » 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  gentleman 
of  Mr.  Dobb's  business  capacity  would  have 
been  so  weak  as  to  lend  his  friend  money 
without  a  view  to  ultimate  profit.  The  clerk's 
advances  were  only  so  many  investment's  of 
capital — investments  that  promised  to  brin,g 
in  very  handsome  interest.  The  precept  laid 
down  by  the  warrior  Duke  of,  Wellington  with 
rega'rd  to  good  interest  and  bad  security,  al- 
though as  nearly  infallible  as  human  wisdom 
can  be,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  sanguine 
capitalist  in  whom  nature  has  implanted  the 
genius  of  the  speculator.  For  every  five 
pounds  which  Mr.  Dobb  had  advanced  to  the 
lieutenant,  he  held  that  gentleman's  J  0  U  for 
ten.  No  Catheron  ever  stopped  to  count  the 
cost  of  any  personal  gratificsftipn ,  ^and  Ger- 
voise  was  as  willing  to  promise  a  hundred  per 
cent,  as  he  would  have  been,  to  promise  five 
for  the  accommodation  he  required.  When  a 
man  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  his  I  0  U  is 
only  worth  the  half-sheet  of  paper  on  which 
it  is  written,  he  is  apt  to 'be  very  indifferent 
as  to  the  sum  for  which  he  writes  himself 
down  a  debtor.  ,, 

Gervoise  Catheron  met  all  his  friend's  re- 
monstrances with  the  assurance  that  the 
money  should  be  paid,  principal  and  interest, 
every  sixpence.  The  lieutenant  had  been  a 
gambler  in  a  small  way  ever  since  he  had 
been  old  enough  t6  read  the  sporting  intelli- 
gence in  his  father's  papers,  and  to  go  shares 
in  the  half-crown  which  a  neighboring  butch- 
er's boy  adventured  on  the  Derby  favorite. 
He  had  loitered  at  the  corner  of  Farrington 
Street,  and  hung  about  the  purlieus  of  Leather 
Lane,  and  lounged  against  posts,  and  besotted 
himself  with  beer  in  the  dusky  parlors  of 


sporting  publics  in  Newgate  Market,  in  the 
intervals  of  freedom  which  his  profession  had 
afforded  him ;  and  even  now,  when  his  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Castle  ford,  he  went  up 
to  London  whenever  he  could  get  a  day's 
leave,  and  went  sneaking  back  to-  his  old 
haunts,  to  meet  the  same  seedy  conspirators 
at  the*  same  street-corners,  and  to  hold  stealthy 
consultations  in  the  same  undertones,  and 
with  the  s-me  air  of  plotting  an  assassinatidh 
or  so. 

Again  and  again  he  assured  Mr.  Dobb  that 
the  flimsy  little  I  0  U's,  scrawled  so  careless- 
ly in  tjie  weak,  illegible  hand,  should  be 
faithfully  redeemed.  Henry  Adolphus  knew 
all  his  schemes ;  his  secret  intelligence  about 
the  outsider  that  was  to  win  the  Two  Thou- 
sand, and  didn't;  his  equally  reliable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  dark  horse  from  Yorkshire, 
which  had  been  artfully  reported  lame,  but 
which  was  known  by  the  deep  ones  to  be  a 
flyer,  and  was  a  safe  winner  for  the  Chester 
Cup.  As  the  scent  af  blood  to  the  , beast  of 
prey,  so  is  the  slang  of  the  turf  tp  weak  man- 
kind. The  love  of  horse-facing  seems  to  be 
innate  in  the  human*  breast.  "There  1s  DO 
fascination  so  irresistible'  as  the  atmosphere 
of  the  betting-rin^ ;  no  intoxication  so  over- 
powering as  the  excitement  of  the  race-course ; 
and  no  subtle  amalgamation  of  southern  blos- 
soms that  Mr.  Rinimel  can  devise  will  ever  be 
as  popular  as  the  simple . 'perfunio  which  he 
calls  Jockey  Club. 

Henry  Adolphus,  trembling  for  his  thirty 
pounds,  was  yet  _weak  enough  to  heed  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  and  to  believe  again  and 
again  in  the  reliable  Information}  which  al- 
ways resulted  in  discomfiture.  The  two  men 
studied  Holt's  betting-lists  until  the  flimsy 
paper  on  which  the  price  current  of  the  ring 
wdB  printed  grew  soft  and  flabby  with  much 
folding  an  4  unfolding.  They  discussed  the 
prospects  of  the  racing-season  until  poor  Ma- 
tilda's shallow  brain  grew  confused  with  their 
stable-jargon ;  but  the  more  they  talked,  the 
deeper  sank  the  feet  of  the  brewers  clerk 
into  that  fatal  quagmire  which  men  call  the 
turf.  There  were  times  when,  instead  of  re- 
gretting his  folly  in  having  lent  money  to 
Catheron,  Mr.  Dobb  bewailed  his  inability  to 
speculate  on  his  own  account,  so  brilliant 
seemed  the  opportunity  for  speculation,  so 
certain  appeared  the  prospect  of  success.  The 
better  part  of  the  racing-year  had  gone  by; 
hope  and  despair  had  reigned  alternately  in 
Gervoise  Catheron's  breast.  The  Two  Thou- 
sand, and  the  One  Thousand,  the  Metropolitan, 
the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  the  Ascot  Stakes  and 
Cup,  the  Liverpool  Plate,  the  Chester  Cup, 
the  Great  Ebor, — all  the  grand  spring  and 
summer  races  had  gone  by;  and  Gervoise 
Catheron,  backing  outsiders  with  the  despe- 
rate tenacity  of  a  man  who  wants  to  win  a 
large  stake  with  the  smallest  capital,  had  lost 
his  pitiful  ventures,  one  after  another,  bcrrow- 
ing  wherever  he  could  borrow,  and  pawning 
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whatever  he  had  to  pawn,  until  at  last  the 
great  autumnal  conteat  was  near  at  hand,  and 
tho  sporting  universe  began  to  talk  about  The 
Leger,  the  grand  encounter  of  the  year— the 
battle-ground  where  Greek  meets  Greek,  and 
comes  the  tug  of  war  which  is  perhaps  to  win 
th»  blue  ribbou  of  the  North  for  the  victor 
of  Epsom  Downs  or  the  conqueror  of  New- 
market. 

The  end  of  August  was  fast  approaching, 
and  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  fifteenth 
of  September  was  an  interval  only  too  brief 
for  action ;  but  as  yet  the  lieutenant  had  not 
been  able  to  raise  a  sixpence  for  a  venture 
which  he  declared  and  believed  might  redeem 
the  fortunes  of  the  year.  He  knew  the  state 
of  his  friend  Dobb's  finances  well  enough  to 
know  that  any  appeal  in  that  quarter  would 
be"  fruitless.  H,e  had  borrowed  of  his  brother 
officers,  apd  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
that  degradation  into  which  the  habitual  bor- 
rower, who  never  repays,  must  ultimately  go 
down.  He  was  in  debt  to  all  the  tradesmen 
with  whom  he  had  any  dealings;  for  small 
loans  of  mouey  as  well  as_  for  goods.  Even 
peor  little  Dorothy's  savings  had  not  been  sa- 
cred for  him ;  and  the  ^oveffeign  produced  for 
the  picnic  had  been  the  last  of  a  little  hoard 
contained  in  a  pasteboard  Swiss  cottage,  which 
the  faithful  little  maid  tod  ruthlessly«broken 
into  for  her  lover's  benefit.  And*  in  Jhe  only 
sporting-circle  to  which  Mr.  Catheron  had  ac- 
cess there  was  no  such  thing  as  credit.  The 
bookmen  with  whom  he  had  dealings  sat  in 
dingy  parlors,  with  canvas-bugs  befose  them, 
and  received*  the  golden  tril^te  of  their  vota- 
ries as  fast  as  they  .could  count  the  coins 
handed  into  them. 

Thfc  lieutenant  grew  moodier  and  moodier, 
as  the  days  went  by,  and  no  glimmer  from  the 
pole-star  of  hope  lighted  the  dull  horizon. 
And  this  time  his  information  was  so  certain — 
this  time  there  could  be  no  chance  of  disap- 
pointment. The  knowing  ones  were  all  agreed 
for  once  in  a  way ;  and  the  voices  of  Starring; 
don  Street  and  Newgate  Market  were  as  the 
*  voice  of  one  man. 

"  If  I  had  a  million  of  money,  I'd  put  every 
stiver  of  it  on  Twopenny  Postman;  and  as 
much  more  as  I  could  beg  or  borrow  into  the 
bargain.  If  any  body  would  lay  me  a  pony 
against  my  grandmother,  I'd  put  her  on,  and 
not  be  afraid  of  the  old  lady  coming  to  grief," 
had  been  heard  to  exclaim  a  gentleman  of  the 
blue-apron  profession,  who  was  the  oracle  of 
his  circle,  and  whose  lightest  word  was  ab- 
sorbed by  eager  listeners,  and  fondly  dwelt 
upon  in  future  converse.  A  fortune  was  to  be 
made  by  Twopenny  Postman,  said  the  lieuten- 
ant's advisers,  if  a  man  only  had  a  ten-pound 
note  or  so  wherewith  to  venture.  But  Ger- 
voise  Catheron  had  neither  "tenner"  nor 
"  fiver,"  as  he  said,  plaintively,  to  his  friend 
Dobb ;  and  the  chance  would  be  lost. 

The  two  men  talked  the  affair  over  as  they 
walked  back  to  Castleford  in  the  starlight  that 
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autumn  evening,  after  escorting  little  Dorothy 
to  the  gates  of  Scarsdale. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  chance,"  said  Mr. 
Catheron.  "  The  horse  has  been  kept  out  of 
the  way  all  this  season ;  and  as  he  never  did 
much  when  he  was  a  two-year-old,  the  public 
ain't  sweet  \ipon  him.  But  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  had  4  sickener  of  your  crack 
two-year-olds  by  this  time,  after  the  way  they 
burnt  their  fingers  with  Prometheus  for  the 
Two  Thousand ;  he  beat  every  thing  that  was 
out  OD  the  T.  Y.  C.  last  year,  and  shut  up  like 
a  telescope  in  the  great  race.  Your  crack 
two-year-olds  are  like  your  Infant  Rosciuses 
and  your  precocious  children  whose  names  are 
Norval^it  three  years  old,  and  who  don't  know 
B  from  a  bull's  foot  at  twenty.  Twopenny 
Postman  is  a  great  ugly  raw-boned  animal, 
with  a  stride  from  here  to  yonder ;  and  he 
hasn't  been  kept  out  of  the  way  for  nothing. 
Those  who  saw  him  run  on  the  Curragh  say 
his  rush  at  the  finish  was  just  as  if  he'd  been 
shot  out  of  a  gun.  He's  a  Yorkshire  horse, 
and  he's  entered  under  the  name  of  Smithson; 
but  there's  three  men  interested  in  him. 
They  know  all  about  him  in  Hull.  There's  a 
publican,  called  Howden,  has  got  a  third  share 
in  him ;  and  I  know  something  of  Howden. 
He's  a  deep  one,  is  Howden.  He  and  his 
chums  have  been  backing  the  horse  on  the 
quiet  ever  since  the  spring.  You  could  have 
had  any  odds  a  month  or  two  ago ;  the  swells 
are  all  on  Lord  Edinbro  and  Mr.  Cheerful; 
and  Twopenny  Postman  hasn't  been  inquired 
for  any  where  till  very  lately  But  hefs  been 
creeping  up  in  the  Manchester  betting ;  they 
know  what's  what  at  Manchester,  and  you 
won't  get  more  than  fifteen  to  one  ;  but  even 
at  that,  your  '  tenner'  will  bring  you  in  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  that's  not  bad  interest  for 
your  money." 

Mr.  Dobb's  mouth  watered  as  the  mouth  of 
an  epicure  who  hears  the  eloquent  description 
of  some  impossible  banquet.  If  the  lieutenant 
had  been  able  to  back  Twopenny  Postman, 
and  had  won  a  hundred  and  fifty,  the  I  0  U'a 
which  now  seenied  sifch,  miserable  scraps  of 
waste-paper  might  be  .concerted  into  crisp 
|  banknotes.  Ah,  ihtft,  wliat  triumph  to  go  to 
Matilda  and  say,  -  Behold  the  fruits  of  a  pru- 
dent investment!"  and  he  would-be  able  to 
give  her  a  new  bonnet,  and  to  treat  himself 
to  gorgeous  velvet  raiment,  such  as  he  had 
beheld  with  envy  on  the  stalwart  backs  of  the 
military  dandies  lounging  in  the  Castleford 
High  Street;  and  after  doing  th;s,  he  might 
still  put  fifty  pounds  in  the  bank  in  place  of 
the  abstracted  thirty. 

But  then  he  had  trusted  in  the  voice  of  the 
lieutenant  before  to-day.  How  about  the 
other  outsiders  in  which  Mr.  Catheron  had  so 
confidently  bel\eved  ?  How  about  Hydropho- 
bia and  Rhadamanthus,  Mixed  Biscuits,  New- 
gate Calender  and  Alcibiades?  all  of  whom 
had  been  represented  to  him  as  infallible, — all  " 
of  whom  had  suffered  ignominious  defeat 
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Commonsen?e  whispered  to  the  brewer's 
clerk  that  Gervoise  Catheron's  information 
was  a  delusion  and  a  snare;  but  the  demon 
of  speculation  possessed  himself  of  Mr.  Dobb's 
other  ear,  and  reminded  him  that  a  man  can- 
not go  on  losing  for  ever,  and  that  a  speculator 
who  has  made  half-a-dozen  unlucky  strokes  is 
very  likely  to  make  a  fgreat  coup  on  the 
seventh  venture.  Nor  was  Mr.  Catheron 
himself  slow  to  make  use  of  this  argument. 

"Suppose  Sir  Josiah  Morley  had  left  off 
betting  when  he  lost  twenty  thou'  upon 
Skeleton,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  where  would 
he  be  now  7  Suppose  Mr.  Cheerful  had  given 
up  training  after  the  defeat  of  Gutta  Percha, 
the  colt  lie  gave  two  thousand  five  hundred 
for  as  a  yearling?  The  secret  of  success  on 
the  turf  is  persistence ;  and  the  man  who  goes 
on  long  enough  is  sure  to  make  a  fortune.  I 
know  we1ve  been  deuced  unlucky  all  the 
summer ;  but  the  tip  I've  got  this  time  comes 
from  a  new  quarter,  and  I  know  it's  a  safe 
quarter.  However,  say  no  more  about  it. 
I've  got  no  money,  and  you  can't  lend  me  any, 
or  get  any  body  else  to  lend  me  any ;  so  that 
settles  the  question." 

But  the  question  was  by  no  means  to  be 
set  at  rest  thus  easily.  The  image  of  the 
ugly  raw-boned  horse  haunted  Mr.  Dobb  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  and  his  rest  was  broken 
by  the  visions  of  financial  triumphs  that 
might  have  been  his  if  he  had  possessed  a  ten- 
pound  note.  Five  pounds  advanced  to 
Catheron  would  have  recompensed  that  gen- 
tleman for  his  information,  and  would  have 
brought  him  in  seventy-five  pounds,  out  of 
which  Henry  Adolphus  would  have  claimed 
sixty.  With  the  other  five,  the  clerk  could 
have  speculated  on  his  own  account,  and 
would  have  stood  to  win  another  seventy-five ; 
and  by  this  means  the  sixteenth  of  September 
would  have  beheld  him  possessed  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty -five  pounds — the  nucleus  of  a 
colossal  fortune.  Had  Lafitte  as  much  with 
whioh  to  begin  his  mighty  career  ?  Tumbling 
his  long,  greasy  hair  feverishly  upon  whal 
seemed  a  peculiarly  lumpy  pillow,  Mr.  Dobb 
beheld  himself  in  a  bVilliant  future ;  doing 
little  bills  for  the  CastleftycJ  officers  at  thirty 
per  cent.,  and  renewing  them  for  another 
fifteen.  Nor  was  the  range  of  his  mind's  eye 
limited  to  \h\s  glowing  vision :  far  away  in 
the  immeasurable  distance  of  dreamland,  he 
saw  the  image  of  a  man  leaning  against  a 
pillar  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  while  his 
fellow-men  gazed  reverently  on  his  rhada 
manthine  countenance  as  if  they  would  there 
from  divine  the  secrets  of  empires — and  the 
name  of  that  man  was  Dobb. 

The  clerk  went  to  his  office,  looking  pal 
and  flabby  of  aspect,  the  next  morning ;  and, 
writing  to  a  customer  on  business  connectec 
with  tlie  brewery,  he  found  himself  beginning 
"  We  take  the  Twopenny  Postman  to 
inform  you  that  our  X,  XX,  and  XXX  of  las 
March  are  now,"  io,  tc. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    GATHERING    OF   THE    DOBBITES. 

HAVING  pledged  himself  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  entertainment  which  he  had 
imself  originated,  Mr.  Dobb  was  not  the 
man  to  draw  back,  however  distracted  he 
might  be  by  other  interests.  As  prime 
mover  of  the  picnic  on  Lemley  Hills,  Mr. 
Dobb's  honor  was  involved  in  the  success  of 
he  entertainment ;  so  between  the  twenty- 
ifth  of  August  and  the  first  of  September,  he 
lad  very  little  tune  to  -Junk  of  Twopenny 
Postman.  The  day  came  in  due  course,  and 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  day  that  all  picnick- 
ers would  demand  of  Providence,  if  they 
dared  beseech  so  temporal  a  boon — a  regular 
blazer ;  a  day  on  which  the  leaves  seemed  to 
crackle  and  blister,  and  the  brown  turf  on  the 
lill-side  has  an  odor  of  hay  :  a  day  on  which 
the  cloudless  blue  sky  makes  you  wink  aa 
you  look  heavenward  ;  a  day  on  which  plea- 
sure-seekers who  issue  forth  blonde  and 
delicate  of  aspect  go  home  at  night  with  the 
complexions  of  Red  Indians.  The  picnickers 
assembling  in  Mra.  Dobb's  small  sitting-room 
congratulated  one  another  on  the  weather, 
and  wore  off  the  ceremonial  edges  of  inter- 
course by  that  means. 

No  social  gathering  .could  have  been  inau- 
gurated' with  greater  ceremony.  Mrs.  Dobb, 
who  was  nothing  unless  'sue  was  intensely 
polite,  had  enough  to  do  in  making  ceremonial 
presentations.  There  was  Mr.  Spinner's 
sister,  who  had  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Pocombe  ;  and  there  was  Mrs.  Smith's  mother 
— a  mysterious  old  woman  in  a  poke  bonnet 
who  had  not  been  invited,  and  who  had  to  be 
introduced  to  every  body.  There  were  more 
new  bonnets  and  more  dazzling  garments  of 
every  description  than  had  been  seen  collected 
together  on  tae  pavement  before  Amanda 
Villas  within  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  confidential  murmurs  of  "  fifteen  and 
nine,"  "  seventeen  and  sixpence,  my  dear, 
and  reduced  from  seven-aud-twenty  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season,"  might 
have  been  heard  among  the  ladies;  while 
even  the  men  congratulated  one  another  face- 
tiously on  their  splendor  of  appearance. 

"  An  early  rise  in  the  current  price  of 
starch  may  be  safely  prophesied  by  any  one 
who  beholds  Spinner's  waistcoat.  J  saw  that 
buff  doeskins  were  lookiug  lively,  and  I  can 
understand  the  reason,  now  I  contemplate  my 
noble  Pocomoe's  legs  Never  mind  the  creases 
in  that  blue  frock  of  yours,  Sanders;  that 
young  man  at  Cawly's  does  iiot  know  how  to 
fold  a  coat,  I  had  mine  ironed  when  I  took 
it  out  last  Saturday  night ;  but  do  not  blush, 
my  Sanders  ;  there  is  no.  shame  in  honest 
poverty."  Thus,  in  the  abandon  of  his  gaiety, 
said  Mr  Dobb,  as  he  stood  amongst  his  Lares 
and  Penates,  with  a  docauter  in  one  hand 
and  a  glass  in  the  other.  The  decanter  con- 
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tained  a  cordial  composed  of  gin,  sugar,  and 
orange-peel ;  which  compound  Henry  Adol- 
pbus  declared  was  almost  as  good  as  curacoa; 
but  then  "  almost"  is  a  very  wide  word. 

An  omnibus  had  been  hired  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  party,  and  that  vehicle  over- 
shadowed Mr,  Dobb's  mansion,  while  the 
clerk  regaled  his  friends  in  the  parlor.  To 
the  denizens  of  Amanda  Villas,  stationed  at 
windows  and  lounging  at  door-steps,  an 
omnibus  might  have  been  the  newest  and 
rarest  object  in  creation,  so  fondly  did  they 
gaze  upon  the  vehicle,  on  "which  "  Railway 
Station,"  "  Roxborough  Arms,"  "  Castleford," 
"  King's  Head,"  were  inscribed  in  gilded 
capitals.  But  although  an  omnibus  devoted 
to  the  public  service  may  be  the  most  common- 
place of  conveyances,  there  is  something 
almost  awful  in  the  idea  of  an  omnibus  with- 
drawn from  its  common  uses  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  an  individual.  To  have  the 
destiny  of  an  omnibus  in  one's  own  hands ; 
to  be  able  to  order  that  mighty  vehicle  to  the 
right  or  the  left;  to  take  it  up  narrow  lanes 
and  ignominious  turnings  ;  to  keep  it  stand- 
ing unconscionable  periods  before  one's  own 
door,  is  to  feel  a  sense  of  power  that  is  not 
without  its  intoxicating  influence.  It  is  to 
feel,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  triumphant  thrill 
that  must  have  stirred  the  veins  of  Joshua  at 
Ajalon;  it  is  to  enjoy  the  sense  of  masterdom 
that  makes  a  Robespierre  drunken  with  blood, 
when  he  finds  the  axe  of  the  national  guillo- 
tine a  playtliing  for  his  cruel  hand. 

Henry  Adolphus  was  not  proof  against 
the  intoxication  of  the  omnibus.  He  looked 
at  it  with  a  fond,  admiring  gaze,  and  discovered 
points  of  beauty  which  he  had  never  found 
in  that  class  of  vehicle  until  now.  And 
then  there  was  the  delight  of  packing  the 
comestibles;  the  hampers  which  had  to  be 
"  humored,"  as  the  driver  of  the  noble  vehicle 
said ;  the  brown  bottles  that  had  to  be  "  offer- 
ed" to  all  sorts  of  niches  and  corners,  and 
were  generally  refused  as  too  long  or  too 
wide.  Surely  so  many  gallon-measures  of 
beer,  so  many  hampers  of  provision,  so  many 
open  baskets  of  green  stuffs,  were  never 
stowed  into  the  recesses  of  one  omnibus  since 
the  invention  of  that  vehicle.  A  savory 
odor,  as  of  roast-fowl  and  overdone  veal-pie, 
pervaded  the  atmosphere  cf  Amanda  Villas ; 
and  the  mouths  of  Mr.  Dobb's  neighbors 
watered  as  basket  after  basket  was  handed 
into  the  vehicle,  amid  the  rather  derisive 
cheers  of  the  juvenile  population  gathered 
around  the  gate. 

Dorothy  arrived  in  the  chaise-cart,  driven 
by  a  hobbledehoy  brother,  and  accompanied 
by  two  rosy-cheeked  sisters ;  for  so  splendid 
had  been  the  contributions  from  the  home- 
farm,  that  ilr.  Dobb  had  extended  his  invita- 
tions to  the  Tursgood  family ;  and  over  and 
above  all  past  contributions,  Dorothy  brought 
with  her  an  offering  which  eclipsed  all  meaner 
gifts  as  the  sun  eclipses  the  stars.  Miss  Deni- 


son  had  been  pleased  to  give  her  little  maid 
pleasure  on  the  occasion  of  this  family  festi- 
val, and  had  ordered  the  butler  to  pack  a 
basket  of  wine — real  wine,  such  as  Sir  Jas- 
per drank  with  his  own  patrician  lips,  and 
which  Sir  Jasper's  friends  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  share.  The  butler  had  done  the 
thing  with  that  liberality  which  distinguishes 
human  nature  in  the  disposal  of  other  peo- 
ple's property. 

Mr.  Dobb  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
opening  the  basket ;  while  his  friends  watch- 
ed his  proceedings  in  rapt  admiration.  The 
basket  contained  wines  which  the  Dobb  circle 
had  only  read  of  in  books.  Hock,  in  a  tall 
tapering  bottle  ;  sparkling  Moselle  and  BUF- 
gundy,  in  dainty  envelopes  cf  pink  paper ;  a 
tiny  flask  of  Maraschino,  encased  in  wicker- 
work  ;  a  bottle  of  Madeira ;  and  a  bottle  of 
port  that  had  been  bottled  before  Miss  Deni- 
son's  birth.  There  were  half-a-dozen  bottles 
in  all ;  and  Mr^Dobb,  counting  them  as  they 
stood  in  a  dazzling  little  cluster  on  his  table, 
wondered  whether  he  was  bound  in  honor  to 
devote  the  entire  number  to  his  friends' 
delectation,  or  whether  he  might  not  fairly 
subtract  a  bottle  or  so  for  home  consumption. 
But  the  eyes  of  his  guests  were  upon  him, 
and  the  hands  of  his  guests  were  officiously 
active  in  putting  the  bottles  back  into  the 
basket.  Mr.  Dobb  watched  their  proceed  ings 
pensively,  and  began  to  think  that  he  was 
rather  a  loser  by  this  picnic. 

A  cruel  disappointment  awaited  poor  Doro- 
thy in  her  cousin's  little  parlor.  She  was 
looking  so  bright  and  happy  in  her  neat  mus- 
lin gown  and  pretty  straw  hat  shadowing  the 
rosy  modest  face,  and  hiding  the  dancing 
light  in  the  hazel  eyes ;  but  •  her  cherry-red 
under-lip  fell  like  the  lip  of  a  child  who  ta 
going  to  cry,  when  Mrs.  Dobb  gave  her  a  lit- 
tle carelessly-folded,  illegibly-written  three- 
cornered  note,  which  had  been  brought  to 
Amanda  Villas  by  a  private  in  Gervoise 
Catheron's  regiment  early  that  morning. 

"  MY  DEAREST  DOLL,"  scrawled  the  lieut- 
enant, "I  have  some  confounded  business  on 
my  hands  that  will  keep  me  in  Castleford  till 
after  the  two  o'clock  post,  and  shan't  be  able 
to  join  your  party  in  time  for  the  'bus.  If  I 
can  borrow  any  brute  in  the  way  of  a  horse, 
I'll  ride  over  to  the  Hills  in  time  to  have  a 
chat  with  my  pretty  pet ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time she  must  enjoy  herself  without  the  most 
miserable  devil  in  existence,  and  her  de- 
voted, G.  C." 

The  termination  of  the  little  note  wns  not 
calculated  to  increase  Dorothy's  happiness; 
but  already  she  had  discovered  that  to  fondly 
love  an  unprincipled  scamp  is  not  quite  the 
royal  road  to  perfect  peace  and  joy.  She  had 
begun  to  suffer  all  those  vicarious  tortures 
which  it  is  woman's  mission  to  endure.  She 
was  not  yet  Mrs.  Catheron ;  but  she  had 
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a'.recdy  assumed  that  unequal  share  in  a 
man's  existence  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  a 
wife  to  enjoy.  She  could  no  more  have 
smoked  one  of  the  lieutenant's  regalias  than 
she  could  have  drilled  his  men ;  but  the  debt 
which  Mr.  Catheron  owed  his  to  acconist 
weighed  more  heavily  on  her  mind  than  it 
did  on  his.  And  surely  it  was  she  who  owed 
eo  much  money  to  the  tailor,  and  she  who 
lived  in  hourly  dread  of  arrest,  and  she  who 
was  snubbed  and  ill  treated  by  her  command- 
ing officer,  and  she  who  had  lost  money  on 
the  turf.  Gervoise  told  her  all  his  troubles, 
and  the  sympathetic  little  heart  made  a  new 
torture  for  i.self  out  of  his  every  anxiety. 

It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  her  to  have 
cried  a  little  after  the  perusal  of  her  lover's 
letter ;  but  she  was  fain  to  gulp  down  her 
teurs  and  to  look  forward  as  hopefully  as  she 
could  to  the  chance  of  seeing  Gervoise  in  the 
afternoon.  Unhappily  Mr.  Catheron  was  not 
the  best  possible  hand  at  keeping  a  promise ; 
and  poor  Uorothy^s  heart  sickened  as  she 
thought  how  the  long  sunshiny  day  might 
drag  itself  out  above  all  these  noisy  people 
without  any  blessed  hour  bringing  her  lover 
to  her  side,  until  the  sun  went  down  upon 
her  desolation.  She  was  glad  to  get  into  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  omnibus;  and  sat 
silent  and  unnoticed,  while  the  vehicle  drove 
at  a  dashing  pace  through  the  little  streets, 
where  the  new  houses  looked  such  flimsy 
boxes  of  brick -and-mortar — so  much  mortar 
and  so  little  brick — and  were  all  so  bare  and 
raw  of  aspect,  like  slack-backed  half-quartern 
loaves.  They  dashed  into  the  High  Street 
presently,  and  then  away  along  the  straggling 
outskirts  of  the  town,  where  Mr.  Dobb,  who 
acted  as  conductor,  and  suspended  himself 
from  a  leathern  strap  in  the  most  perilous 
attitude  he  could  assume,  had  ample  scope 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  lively  fancy.  That 
the  vivacious  Dobb  bawled  "City,"  "Bank," 
"Charing  Cross,"  <fec.,  after  the  approved  man- 
ner of  the  professional  metropolitan  con- 
ductor; that  he  plunged  his  head  into  the 
vehicle  to  ask  if  any  gentleman  would  ride 
outside  for  the  accommodation  of  a  lady : 
that  he  bade  his  friends  get  their  money 
ready,  and  informed  them  that  '*  children 
must  be  paid  for  ;"  that  he"  goaded  small  boys 
to  madness  by  asking  them  benevolently  if 
they  would  have  a'ride,  and  insulting  them 
by  derisive  gestures  when  they  showed  an 
inclination  to  accept  his  kindly  offers  ;  that 
he  bewildered  the  drivers  of  passing  vehicles 
by  telling  them  in  confidence  that  the  omni- 
bus contained  the  patients  of  the.  county 
lunatic-asylum — that  the  light- whiskered  man 
on  the  kuife-board  was  dangerous,  and  the 
elderly  lady  in  the  black  bonnet  had  murder- 
ed eleven  small  children  with  a  gingham 
umbrella;  that  he  scared  the  senses  of  home- 
ly-faced market-women  by  offering  to  take 
them  to  impossible  places;  that  he  drove 
sportsmen  to  distraction  by  pantomimic  ex- 


pressions of  terror  at  sight  of  their  guns,  and 
by  insulting  suggestions  as  to  the  probability 
of  their  shooting  their  own  boot*;  and  that 
he  did  not  hold  his  tongue  for  three  consecu- 
tive minutes  during  the  whole  of  the  journey, 
are  facts  that  scarcely  need  any  record. 
Given  a  facetious  individual  of  the  Dobb 
species,  and  poor  indeed  must  be  that  imagi- 
nation which  will  not  enable  its  owner  to 
prophesy  the  manner  in  which  he  will  con- 
duct himself  on  any  particular  occasion. 

Nor  was  the  brewer's  clerk  in  the  least  de- 
gree exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  the  jour- 
ney. His  agreeable  spirits  did  not  abandon 
him  once  during  that  long  blazing  fc!3ptember 
day.  Pleasure-seekers  who  enjoyed  them- 
selves upon  the  Lemley  Hills  were  subject  to 
that  penalty  which  belongs  to  all  elevated  re- 
gions— the  obligation  to  stare  wiidly_  into 
space  in  search  of  such  objects  as  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  towers  of  the  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  the  Monument,  "Windsor  Castle, 
Beechy  Headf<  and  other  celebrated  points  vof 
sight.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Dobb's  party 
alighted  from  the  vehicle  than  this  species  of 
torture  began.  Officious  young  men  produced 
pocket-telescopes,  which  upon  application  to 
the  normal  eye  only  increased  the  mistiness 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  by  aid  of  which  the 
possessors  of  the  instruments  pretended  to 
distinguish  the  more  saliefat  features  of  five 
counties.  Then  commenced  those  differences 
of  opinion  that  always  arise  upon  these  occa- 
sions. The  dark  splotch  on  the  horizon  which 
Mr.  Spinner  pointed  out  as  Windsor  Castle, 
Mr.  Pocombe  declared  to  be  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral ;  the  spiky  appearance  which  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sanders  indicated  the  Needles,  Mr. 
Smith  positively  affirmed  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  steeple  of  Langham  Church  ; 
and  then  the  vivacious  Dobb  availed  himself 
of  the  opening  presented  to  his  genius,  and 
pointed  out  the  Rock,  of  GLibralter,  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  full  play,  the  topmost  range  of 
the  Himalayas,  the  Kremlin,  and  the  Wei 
lington  statue  at  Hyde-Park  Corner ;  nor  did 
he  fail  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
Queen  and  the  young  princesses,  at  that  mo- 
ment promenading  on  the  slopes  at  Windsor, 
and  distinctly  to  be  beheld  by  the  naked  eye  * 
and  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  craning  forward 
into  space,  Mr.  Dobb  declared  that  the  savory 
odors  of  the  royal  shoulder-of-mutton  and 
onion-sauce,  then  being  prepared  in  the  Cas- 
tle-kitchen, floated  upward  across  the  heather 
and  harebells,  and  inspired  yearnings  for  the 
immediate  opening  of  the  baskets.  After 
this  the  business  of  the  day  began — a  hamper 
was  opened,  and  the  revellers  had  what  they 
called  a  "snack  ;"  but  as  it  was  a  snack  that 
involved  the  consumption  of  about  a  gallon 
of  half-and:half,  the  voices  and  the  spirits  of 
the  merrymakers  rose  considerably  ere  it  was 
concluded.  When  the  snack  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  party  broke  up  into  little  groups ; 
and  the  chief  amusement  they  found  availa- 
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ble  seemed  to  consist  in  descending  the  steep 
hill-side  for  a  few  yards  in  a  little  nervous 
run,  and  then  tumbling  ignominiously  and 
eliding  to  the  bottom,  not  without  a  good  deal 
of  bumping  against  sharp  stones  and  scrap- 
ing over  thorny  bushes :  after  which  ordeal 
there  was  all  the  delightful  labor  of  scram- 
bling up  again  over  a  slippery  turf  that  af- 
forded a  very  indifferent  hold  for  the  human 
foot,  encumbered  by  the  boot  of  civilization. 
Dorothy's  brother  and  sisters  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  company  found  a  little  hazel 
copse  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills,  and  en- 
joyed themselves  noiselessly  among  the  rust- 
ling bushes.  Poor  Dorothy  herself  took  little 
pleasure  in  the  vulgar,  riotous  companionship, 
the  bare,  sunburnt  hills,  the  plethora  of  good 
things  to  eat  and  drink.  The  castled  crag  of 
Drachenfels  is  a  very  dreary  place  without  the 
"  gentle  hand"  and  the  "  dear  eyes"  of  the  one 
beloved  companion,  who  carries  an  atmosphere 
of  Paradise  into  the  dullest  regions.  Of 
course  the  great  business  of  the  day  was  the 
dinner.  Whatever  rapture  Mr.  Dobb's  party 
might  affect  as  they  gazed  upon  the  romantic 
landscape,  the  hazy  distances,  the  purple 
horizon,  and  all  the  changing  effects  of  light 
and  shade  that  dapple  the  pastoral  valleys 
and  played  upon  the  distant  heights,  the  eyes 
of  the  pleasure-seekers  were  apt  to  wander 
back  to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Dobb  and  an- 
other matron  sat  on  the  grass  keeping  guard 
over  the  baskets.  A  profound  sigh  of  satis- 
faction arose  simultaneously  from  every 
breast  when  the  lively  Dobb  gave  the  signal 
for  opening  the  hampers.  Then,  and  then 
only,  the  real  excitement  of  the  picnic  began. 
Torn  muslins,  sunburnt  faces,  scratched  hands 
and  bruised  elbows — all  the  penalties  attend- 
ant on  rustic  enjoyment  were  forgotten  in  the 
all-absorbing  task  of  preparation.  Spinner 
developed  so  great  a  talent  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  dinner-table,  that  he  exposed  him- 
self to  his  vivacious  friend's  witicisms,  and 
was  declared  to  have  begun  life  as  a  waiter 
in  a  cheap  eating-house.  Sanders  showed 
himself  a  Hercules  in  the  drawing  of  corks. 
Pocombe  announced  himself  as  gifted  in  the 
art  of  compounding  a  salad;  and  exhibited 
his  talent  by  chopping  the  lettuces  in  a  vege- 
table mincemeat,  and  then  plunging  them 
into  a  cold  bath  of  vinegar.  But  this  primi- 
tive mixture,  which  would  have  set  a  Brillat 
Savarin's  teeth  on  edge  for  life,  was  highly 
•  approved  of  by  Mr.  Dobb's  party,  who  seemed 
to  have  an  abnormal  capacity  for  the  con- 
sumption of  vinegar. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  labor  to  carry  your 
dinner  five  hundred  feet  above  the  dome  of 
Sti  Paul's,  unless  you  were  sure  of  an  im- 
proved appetite  as  a  compensation  for  so 
much  trouble.  The  Dobbites  had  no  reason 
for  complaint  upon  this  .score ;  the  feast  was 
a  triumphal  progress — from  fowl  and  ham  to 
fowl  and  tongue,  from  veal-pie  to  duck,  from 
duck  to  beef  and  salad,  from  beef  and  salad 


to  pastry,  from  pastry  to  cheese,  and  from 
cheese  to  every  thing  of  a  choleric  tendency 
in  the  way  of  fruit.  Poor  sentimental  Doro- 
thy blushed  for  her  cousin's  circle,  and  was 
almost  glad  her  lover  was  not  there  to  se« 
what  vulgar  ravenous  creatures  her  kindred 
owned  for  their  friends. 

Sir  Jasper's  wine  had  been  reserved  for  the 
concluding  splendor  of  the  feast,  and  waa 
duly  handed  round  and  discussed.  Whether 
it  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
party  may  be  a  little  doubtful.  No  one  was 
bold  enough  to  express  an  adverse  opinion ; 
and  a  party  of  connoisseurs  dining  at  the 
Carlton  could  not  have  held  their  glasses  up 
to  the  light,  or  inspected  the  little  oily  drops 
trickling  on  the  transparent  rim  of  the  vessel, 
with  a  more  critical  aspect  or  a  more  orthodox 
air  of  deliberation.  The  mysterious  old 
woman  in  the  black  bonnet  brought  discredit 
upon  her  kindred  by  remarking  that  the 
Maraschino  was  "the  best  gin-and-pepper- 
mint  she  ever  remembered  partaking  of;" 
but  what  can  you  expect  from  a  person  who 
wears  a  poke  bonnet,  and  who  is  darkly 
suspected  of  having  received  three-and-six- 
pence  a  week  from  the  parish  in  one  specially 
hard  winter?  "It's  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  your  days  being  long  in  the  land,  and 
so  forth,"  said  Mr.  Dobb,  when  he  discussed 
the  day's  proceedings  in  the  bosom  of  hia 
family ;  "  but  there's  nothing  hi  the  Catechism 
about  taking  your  mother  to  picnics,  and  I 
think  Smith  ought  to  have  known  better." 

After  the  feast  there  was  more  tumbling 
down  the  hills  and  tearing  of  muslins ;  and 
by-and-by  some  one  organised  a  circle  for 
kiss-in-the-ring,  which  is  a  nice  laborious 
game  for  a  shadowless  hill-top  on.  a  blazing 
afternoon ;  and  the  Dobbites  grew  livelier  and 
louder  as  the  sun  sloped  westward.  To  say 
that  any  one  of  the  party  had  taken  too  much 
in  the  way  of  alcoholic  stimulant  would  be  to 
bring  against  them  an  accusation  which  with 
one  indignant  voice  would  have  been  repudi- 
ated: but  there  were  few  amongst  the  merry- 
makers who,  looking  for  Windsor  Castle  in 
the  distance,  would  not  have  been  liable  to 
be  mistitied  by  a  vision  of  two  towering  keeps 
where  only  one  should  have  appeared.  There 
was  a  pleasant  haziness  in  the  minds  of  the 
Dobbites  at  this  time  in  the  afternoon,  a 
dreamy  indifference  as  to  the  future,  a  doubt- 
ful sensation  with  regard  to  the  past,  a 
shadowy  idea  that  they  had  been  enjoying 
themselves  upon  the  Lemley  Hills  fora  month 
or  so,  a  vague  uncertainty  as  to  the  day  of 
the  week  and  time  of  year,  and  a  benevolence 
of  feeling  that  embraced  the  universe,  and 
was  pathetic  even  to  tears  in  its  expression 
to  individuals. 

The  sun  was  low  in  that  bright  western 
heaven,  and  a  cool  breeze  came  floating  up- 
wards from  the  valleys,  as  Dorothy  wandered, 
sad  and  solitary,  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  noisy  circle  capering  round  and  round  on 
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the  hill-top.  The  eligible  young  men  of  the 
party  had  tried  their  hardest  to  induce  Doro- 
thy to  join  in  their  primitive  sport,  but  she 
had  drawn  herself  indignantly  away  from 
them ;  and  there  went  a  murmur  round  the 
circle  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Tursgood  was 
keeping  company  .with  an  officer,  and  was 
proud.  The  feminine  portion  of  the  com- 
pany said  "Stuck  up!"  and  there  were  in- 
dignant exclamations  of  "Well,  I'm  surel" 
"  Did  you  ever  see  such  airs  ?"  "  We  must 
be  engaged  to  a  duke,  I  should  think,  at  the 
Tery  least!" 

Dorothy  walked  away  from  them  all  with  a 
swelling  heart  Kiss-in-the-ring,  indeed,  with 
all  those  vulgar  warm  half-tipsy  people;  and 
he  was  descended  from  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor 1  If  he  had  only  been  a  linen-draper's 
apprentice  he  would  have  been  with  her  all 
day,  like  Miss  Spiuner's  young  man,  who  had 
been  perambulating  the  hills  with  his  arm 
round  the  waist  of  his  affianced  in  the  eye  of 
assembled  mankind.  And  he  was  not  coming 
at  all ;  though  he  must  have  known  how 
wearisome  the  long  day  would  be  to  her 
without  hira.  She  could  venture  to  cry  now.; 
and  she  did  shed  piteous  tears  under  the 
shadow  of  her  pretty  hat — the  hat  she  had 
decorated  for  him — for  him,  for  him!  Ah, 
miserable  universe,  which  took  all  its  light 
from  him,  and  which  became  utter  blackness 
and  eclipse  in  his  absence  I  And  youth  is 
such  a  delicious  season,  say  the  poets  and 
romancers ;  and  it  is  so  sad  to  lose  that  early 
freshness  of  feeling ;  and  the  sound  head  of 
the  philosopher  is  so  miserable  an  exchange 
for  the  passionate  heart  of  the  boy.  Is  there 
not  a  cross-grain  of  falsehood  in  the  fabric  of 
this  truth 't  Is  not  that  rather  a  spurious 
sentimentality  which  makes  a  man  look  back 
to  the  days  when  he  was  flogged  for  a  false 
quantity  or  a  forgotten  tense,  and  fancy  the 
usher's  rod  must  have  been  so  delightful  ? 
There  are  people  who  would  envy  Dorothy 
her  youth  and  freshness ;  but  is  it  so  very 
delicious  to  wander  lonely  on  a  sunburnt  hill- 
side, suffering  tortures  of  bitter  dissapoint- 
ment  and  wounded  love  for  the  sake  of  a 
dark-faced  scamp  in  the  marines,  who  never 
had  been,  and  never  could  be,  worth  an 
honest  woman's  heartache  ?  At  eight-and- 
twenty  Dorothy  would  have  been  wise  enough 
to  estimate  the  lieutenant's  character  at  its 
just  value,  and  to  resign  herself  to  the  con- 
viction that  her  only  chance  of  happiness 
lay  in  sending  him  about  his  business  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  At  eighteen  she  thought 
of  nothing,  she  remembered  nothing,  except 
that  he  had  a  straight  nose  and  dark,  haggard 
eyes,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  die  for  his 
sake ;  to  die,  as  the  Frenchwoman  has  it,  not 
to  save  liis  life — that  would  be  too  easy  a 
sacrifice — but  to  expire  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  he  told  her  to  die ;  to  perish 
for  th&  g-aUfication  of  his  passing  whim ;  to 


throw  away  her  existence  in  order  that  he 
might  be  pleased  for  a  moment; 

While  she  was  thinking  of  his  unkindness ; 
while  the  girlish  heart  ached  as  if  with  an 
open  wound,  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
was  heard  faintly  in  the  distance,  and  all  her 
sorrow  was  changed  into  joy.  It  was  he. 
Who  else  should  be  riding  to  the  Lemley 
Hills  on  that  particular  afternoon?  She  ran 
to  the  ridge,  below  which  the  bridle-path 
wound  upwards.  Yes,  it  was  he ;  the  clear 
"bright  eyes  recognized  that  slender  figure, 
mounted  on  a  wretched  gray  hack,  which  had 
the  impress  of  the  livery-stable  upon  itg 
every  limb.  But  if  he  had  been  mounted 
upon  one  of  Phaeton's  own  team,  or  one  of 
those  Venetian  cavalli  sfrenati  which  Peter 
Doria  threatened  to  bridle,  Dorothy  could  not 
have  gazed  upon  him  with  fonder  or  more 
admiring  eyes.  She  tripped  lightly  down  the 
hill-side  to  meet  him ;  and  he  dismounted  at 
a  turn  of  the  path,  and  walked  up  the  slope 
by  her  side,  leading  the  horse. 

And  Dorothy  was  happy.  Her  universe 
was  light  once  more ;  though  the  sun  that 
illumined  it  might  have  been  brighter.  When 
they  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Catheron 
tied  his  horse  to  a  hurdle,  and  left  the  ani- 
mal to  take  what  refreshment  he  could  from 
the  sunburnt  grass,  v.hile  the  rider  walked 
away  with  Dorothy.  The  lieutenant  was 
very  gloomy;  and  on  being  entreated  pite- 
ously  to  reveal  his  sorrows,  told  his  compan- 
ion that  things  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be. 

''  I  shall  get  kicked  out  of  the  confounded 
service,  if  I  don't  take  care,  Dolly,"  he  said; 
"  and  then  I  suppose  I  must  turn  shoeblack 
or  crossing-sweeper,  or  run  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  dust,  selling  Dorling's  correct 
cards  on  Derby-days.  You'd  better  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  me,  Doll,  and  look  out  for 
somebody  better  worth  having.  I'm  up  to 
my  eyes  hi  trouble  and  difficulty  and—dis- 
grace, I  suppose  some  people  would  call  it." 

"  And  can  nobody  help  you,  Gervoise  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  almost 
fiercely;  "anybody  could  help  me  by  lending 
me  a  few  pounds ;  but  nobody  will  do  it." 

"Oh,  Gervoise,  you  know  /would  if  I  had 
the  money." 

"  But  you  haven't  got  it,  you  see !"  returned 
Mr.  Catheron,  testily ;  "  so  it's  no  use  talking 
of  it.  If  you  had  the  national  debt,  you'd 
lend  it  me,  I  daresay.  There's  lots  of  peoplo 
who  haven't  got  money  who'd  lend  it  me  if 
they  had  it.  I  want  to  find  the  peoplo  who 
h$ve  got  money  and  will  lend  it." 

Mr.  Dobb,  whose  inconstant  spirit  had  wear- 
ied of  kiss-in-the-ring,  suddenly  perceived  the 
two  figures  loitering  side  by  side  on  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  and  came  bounding  towards  them 
with  his  cut-away  coat  flapping  on  each  side 
of  him  like  a  pair  of  wings. 

"  You  go  and  have  a  game  with  the  other 
ones,  Dorothy,"  said  the  clerk;  '•Catheron 
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and  I  Lave  got  something  to  say  to  each 
Other." 

Dorothy  poured,  and  looked  appeallingly  at 
her,  lover. 

"  Yes,  Doll,"  said  the  lieutenant,  answering 
the  look ;  "  you  go  aud  amuse  yourself  with 
the  others  for  a  few  minutes.  Dobb  wants  to 
speak  to  me,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  Dobb. 
Go — that's  a  darling." 

The  girl  hesitated  for  a  moment,  a  little  in- 
dignant at  this  summary  dismissal ;  and  then 
the  sweet  womanly  spirit  triumphed  over  the 
sense  of  wounded  dignity ;  and  she  released 
her  lover's  arm,  with  a  smile,  and  went  away. 
His  interests  might  be  involved  in  this  inter- 
view with  Dobb,  and  was  she  to  stand  in  his 
way — she  whose  love  wa.s  such  a  slavish  un- 
questioning devotion  ?  She  left  the  two  men, 
but  not  to  play  at  vulgar  games  with  those 
noisy  people,  who  were  shouting  and  whoop- 
ing at  one  another  now  in  the  convulsions  of 
blind-man's-biifi'.  She  wandered  alone,  and 
at  a  distance  from  them,  looking  at  the  splen- 
did sunset  sky,  and  thinking  very  sadly  of 
her  lover's  pe.  plexities. 

"Oh,  if  I  were  an  heiress,  like  Marcia!" 
she  thought.  "  What  happiness  to  take  him 
all  my  money,  and  thcew  it  under  his  feet  I" 

While  Dorothy  walked  in  one  direction, 
Gervoise  and  the  clerk  paced  slowly  along 
the  hill-side  in  the  other. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dobb ;  "  any  news  of  the 
Postman  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lieutenant ;  "  he's 
"receded  in  the  betting,  and  now's  the  time  to 
get  on  to  him,  if  one  had  the  chance ;  for  he's 
as  safe  to  win  as  a  sovereign  is  to  change  into 
twenty  shillings.  There's  been  a  report  of 
his  having  got  a  strain  in  his  trial;  but  the 
man  that  writes  to  me  saw  his  trial,  and  war- 
rants him  to  bent  every  thing  that's  out.  I've 
got  his  letter  in  my  pocket.  I've  waited  all 
day,  in  hopes  something  would  turn  up  that 
would  enable  me  to  send  him  a  P.  0.  0.  by 
to-night's  post ;  but  there's  no  chance,  and 
the  horse  may  go  up  with  a  run  at  any  mo- 
ment. ^  on  can  read  his  letter  if  yoa  like." 

The  fascinated  Henry  Adolphus  was  only 
too  eager  to  peruse  the  precious  document 
which  Gervoise  Catheron  extracted  from  his 
waistcoat-pocket.  It  was  a  greasy  little  half- 
sheet  of  paper,  and  smelt  strongly  of  stale 
tobacco. 

"  HONERED  SIR,"  wrote  Mr.  Catheron's 
correspondent,  "  you  can't  do  bad  in  laying 
on  to  the  Postman  as  hard  as  you  can  lay. 
He's  a  sure  card,  he  is,  and  there's  a  potful 
of  money  to  be  got  out  of  him — by  them  as 
has  the  spunk  to  go  in  and  win.  The  scums 
arc  almost  all  on  him." 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  '  the  scums'  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Dobb. 

''  Oh.  that's  a,  \vay  the  swells  have  got  of 
speaking  of  the  book-men.  '  Send  me  one  of 
those  scums,  will  you?  I  want  to  back  some- 
thing.' That's  what  youMieavy  swells  say 


when  he  wants  to  speculate  ;  but  tho  scums 
make  the  big  fortunes;  and  I  know  a  man 
who  gives  three  hundred  a  year  for  his  house 
in  Tyburnia,  and  began  life  by  selling  oranges. 
There's  no  good  in  your  aristocrats  coming 
any  nonsense  in  the  ring,  you  know.  You 
remember  what  Lord  George  Bentinck  said : 
'  All  men  are  equal  on  the  turf,  and  under  it !' 
But  you  may  »s  well  go  on  with  the  letter." 

"  The  scums  are  almost  all  op  him,  and  I 
shall  have  hard  lines  to  plant  your  money; 
so  you'd  better  send  me  a  P.  0.  0.  per  return, 
and  I'll  get  the  best  terms  I  can  for  you." 

Mr.  Dobb  read  and  re-read  the  letter  as  ha 
loitered  at  his  friend's  side.  Prudence  had 
whispered  to  him  to  beware  of  Mr.  Catheron, 
whose  sanguine  expectations  had  so  often  re- 
sulted in  disappointment ;  but  prudence  whis- 
pered no  warning  against  the  writer  of  thia 
mystic  communication,  whose  tone  implied  so 
much  experience — who  wrote  of  the  Postman 
as  if  his  winning  were  a  certainty. 

"  If  I  had  the  money,"  said  Henry  Adol- 
phus, with  sudden  energy, . "  I'd  lend  it  you. 
Yes,  I  would,  Catheron,  though  you've  sold 
me  more  than  once  ;  but  I  haven't  got  a  sti- 
ver." 

There  was  a  pause  before  the  lieutenant 
responded  to  this  speech ;  and  when  he  did 
speak,  it  was  in  a  lower  voice  than  usual 
"But  you  could  get  the  meney,"  he  said,  look- 
ing furtively  at  the  clerk. 

"  How  do  you  mean?" 

"  How  do  I  mean !  Come,  Dobri,  that  won't 
do,  you  know.  You  know  what  I  mean  well 
enough.  It  isn't  to  be  supposed  that  a  confi- 
dential clerk,  and  a  collecting-clerk,  in  such 
a  business  as  Sloper  &  Halliday's,  hasn't 
money  at  his  command.  I  dm  a  lieutenant  in 
the  marines,  but  I'm  not  quite  an  ass  for  all 
that.  You  know  well  enough  where  to  get 
money  when  you  want  it." 

"  Whatl"  roared  Henry  Adolphus,  turn- 
ing savagely  upon  his  companion.  "  Do  you 
think  I'd  steal  the  money  that  passes  through 
my  hands  in  the  way  of  business  ?  What  do 
you  take  me  for  ?"  cried  Mr.  Dobb.  In  the 
intensity  of  his  indignation  he  for  once  in  a 
way  forgot  to  be  facetious. 

"Do  I  thitk  you'd  steal?  That's  all  stuff 
and  nonsense,  Dobb.  Of  course  I  know  you 
wouldn't  steal.  But  who  was  talking  about 
stealing?  I'm  sure  I  wasn't.  As  collecting- 
clerk  for  Sloper  &  Halliday,  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  must  pass  through  your 
hands;  and  I've  no  doubt  there  are  times  and 
seasons  when  a  considerable  sum  lies  idle  in 
your  custody.'* 

"  Not  often.  Never  when  old  Sloper  is  at 
home.  I  should  like  to  seo  the  old  bird  at  it  I 
That's  not  the  little  gnmc  for  him.  Your 
money  or  your  life  are  his  sentiments,  and  he 
sticks  to  'em.  When  he's  at  home,  the  iron 
safe  in  our  office  is  cleared1  out  every  day,  ten 
minutes  before  the  bank  closes,  and  the  ven- 
erable party  carries  over  the  necessary  evil 
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himself  in  a  canvas  bag.  Oh,  he's  a  downy 
old  bird  is  old  Sloper.  If  he  was  born  yester- 
day, he  must  have  unproved  the  shining  hour 
,  in.  the  "Interim  like,any  member  of  the  apis- 
melliftca  tribe.  Seventee^i-and-sixpence  petty 
cash  is  about  the  utmost  you'll  tind  on  our 
premises  after  banking-hours  when  he's  at 
home." 

"  But  how  about  it  when  he  isn't  at  home  ?" 

"  Well,  when  the  ancient  governor's  out  of 
the  way  there's  a  good  deal  of  carelessness — 
lesser  Sally,  as  our  friend  M.  Jean  Crapaud 
would  remark.  Young  Halliday's  a  heavy 
uwell,  you  know.  Had  his  draggings-up  at 
Eton,  keeps  his  five-aud- twenty-toner  on  4he 
Merdrid,  and  is  always  cutting  the  shop  for 
'  a  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,  a  wind  that 
follows  fast,,'  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
krow." 

"  Well,  he  isn't  so  sharp  about  the  cash,  is 
he?" 

"  No ;  he  leaves  the  money  in  my  custody 
for  weeks  together  sometimes — but  if  you 
think  I'd  take  any  advantage  of  his  confidence, 
yoit're  addressing  yourself  to  the  wrong  party; 
<  and  all  I  can  say  is,  the  individual  you  require 
is  put  of  town,  and  not  expected  home  for 
some  time.  So  you'd  better  call  this  day' three 
years,  or  next  Monday  twelvemonths,  or  at 
some  equally  approximate  period^"  concluded 
;  Mr.  Dobb,  who  had  .entirely  recovered  his 
self-possession  and  his  Maddison-Mortonian- 
ism  by  this  time. 

The  lieutenant  bit  his  lips  savageiy. 

"  What  a  fool  you  are,  Dobb  !"  he  began. 

"Overpowered  by  this  involuntary  homage 
from  a  discriminating  assembly,  I  rise  to — " 

"  Drop  that  rot  for  once  in  a  way,  can't 
you  ?  If  you  think  it's  funny,  I  don't ;  BO 
you  may  as  well  reserve  it  for  somebody  who 
can  appreciate  that  kind  of  humor.  You  are 
a  fool,  because  you  won't  give  a  fellow  time 
to  make  a  proposition  to  you;  but  before  he 
can  say  half-a-dozen  words,  you  begin  to  ride 
the  high  horse,  and  sermoui/e  about  your 
honesty,  as  if  you'd  been  asked  to  steal  the 
crown-jewels,  or  manufacture  a  million  of 
money  in  forged  exchequer  bills'  What  I've 
got  -to  say  is  this :  old  Sloper  has  gone  to 
spend  the  autumn  at  Rotterdam  with  his  wife 
and  family ;  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do ; 
and  if  llalliday  leaves  the  money  in  your 
hands  between  this  and  the  lifteenth,  you 
may  just  as  well  make  use  of  what  you  want 
as  not.  The  Postman  ia  safe  to  win — " 

"But  if  he  doesn't?'' 

"  I  toll  you  he  must.  The  fellows  who  are 
backing  hjm  are  men  who  never  make  mis- 
takes ;  and  they're  not  likely  to  be  out  this 
time.  You  cuii  get  twenty  to  one  if  you  .send 
your  money  up  at  once." 

"  I'll  see  all  the  race-horses  in  Christendom 
in  the  bottomless  pit  first !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Dobb;  "no,  no,  old  fellow  ;  I've  got  a  charac- 
ter to  lose,  and  I've  got  a  wife  to  keep.  Try 
some  other  party.  There's  the  pious  cashier 


at  the  Roxborough  and  Castleford  bank,  you 
know — goes  to  church  three  times  every  Sun- 
day— cold  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  and  prayers 
in  the  evening ;  he's  the  sort  of  party  for  a 
neat  little  forgery.  I'm  a  reprobate,  I  am; 
and  I  ain't  up  to  the  embezzlement  dodge." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  answered  Mr.  Catheron; 
"  I  dare  say  something  else  will  turn  up.  Two- 
penny Postman  sha'u't  run  without  my  hav- 
ing a  few  pounds  upon  him,  if  there's  money 
to  be  got  in  Castletbrd.  Say  no  more  about 
it."  . 

"  I  ain't  going  to,"  replied  Mr.  Dobb,  with 
an  energetic  disregard  of  grammatical  rule. 

The  two  men  turned  and  walked  silently 
towards  the  noisy  group,  who  had  gathered 
round  a  gipsy  tea-kettle,  and  were  winding 
up  the  entertainment  with  what  Mrs.  Dobb 
called  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea,  but  what, 
upon  the  part  of  the  gentlemen,  seemed  to  be 
a  comfortable  glass  of  any  tiling  that  was  to 
be  had  in  the  way  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
lieutenant  accepted  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water  very  sulkily,  and  then  stood  above  the 
gipsy-fire  smoking  moodily,  with  the  red 
light  of  the  burning  wood  flickering  on  his 
face.  Dorothy  watched  him  sadly.  He  took 
so  little  ngtice  of  her.  His  thoughts  seemed 
so  far  away  from  her.  Oh',  dear,  what  a  pain- 
ful passion  this  love  was  ! 

The  Dobbites  took  their  places  in  the  omni- 
bus by-and-by,  with  a  great  deal  less  cere- 
mony and  a  great  deal  more  skirmishing  than 
had  attended  that  operation  in  the  morning. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  wildly  gay, 
while  others  seemed  possessed  by  a  morbid 
melancholy.  Some  were  slight. y  inclined  to 
be  captious,  and  others  gave  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  quarrelsome  tendency.  Some 
of  the  ladies  were  ill,  arid  some  wore  noisy. 
Mrs.  Smith  complained  of  the  veal-pie  lying 
heavy  .on  her  chest;  and  Mrs.  Spinner  insist- 
ed on  riding  outside,  and  singing  a  Swiss 
song,  with  a  "  La,  ou'  a,"  that  was  like  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  .sea-sickness,  and 
was  openly  slapped  by  the  scandalised  Spin- 
ner. Dorothy  rode  otitsido,  with  Gervoise 
Catheron's  sheltering  arm  surrounding  her 
plump  shoulders,  and  keeping  off  the  cold; 
ami,  oh,  all  the  disappointment  of  the  day 
\vas  amply  recompensed  by  that  delicious 
drive  through  the  cold  night-air,  with  a  mil- 
lion golden  stars  above,  and  u  beautiful  shad- 
owy landscape  Hitting  by  like  a  dream  below. 
What  did  it  matter  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spin- 
ner were  quarreling  all  the  time?  What  did 
it  matter  that  the  vehicle  had  to  be  stopped 
more  than  once  to  obtain  drams  with  a  view 
to  the  settlement  of  that  veal-pie  on  Mrs. 
Smith's  chest,  or  that  Henry  Adolphus  made 
the  night  hideous  wilh  comic  songs?  What 
did  it  matt.T  that  the  party  baited  at  road- 
si  le  inns  where  rough  men  and  boys  came 
out  to  stare  at' them,  as  if  they  had  been 
a  show ;  or  that  they  went  whooping  through 
drowsy  little  villages,  where  thu  lignts  were 
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twinkling  dimly  in  bed-room  windows,  and 
where  scared  villagers  peered  from  tlieir  case- 
ments as  at  a  troop  of  noisy  demons  ?  What 
did  any  thing  matter  ?  Her  lover  was  by  her 
side ;  and  life  was  beautiful. 

Gervoise  Catheron  parted  sulkily  from  his 
friend  the  brewer's  clerk,  declining  to  enter 
that  gentleman's  hospitable  mansion,  although 
Dorothy  begged  him  to  do  so;  for  she  was  to 
sleep  in  her  cousin's  spare  room,  and  had 
looked  forward  to  the  delight  of  an  evening 
which  would  not  be  broken  by  her  early  de- 
parture. He  left  the  party  immediately  after 
assisting  Dorothy  to  alight,  and  went  back  to 
his  quarter's  alone.  But  he  saw  Mr*  Dobb  in 
Castleford  the  next  day,  and  again  the  day 
after  that;  and  he  had  a  long  talk  with  him 
in  his  office  on  the  following  day;  and  by 
that  night's  post  money-orders  for  a  consider- 
able amount  went  up  to  Mr.  Catheron's  friend 
in  London,  to  be  hazarded  on  the  fortunes  of 
Twopenny  Postman,  half  in  the  name  of  the 
lieutenant,  half  in  the  name  of  the  clerk. 

And  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  that  night 
Mr.  Dobb  was  dull  and  gloomy,  while  his 
faint  attempts  at  the  facetious  had  a  ghastly 
air  that  struck  tenor  to  the  tender  heart  of 
his  devoted  partner. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MARCIA'S  FESTIVAL. 

THE  widow  arrived  at  the  Abbey  a  day  or 
two  after  the  picnic  on  Lemley  Hills,  and 
once  more  Sir  Jasper  was  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  that  superb  matron.  She  was  look- 
ing her  best,  and  seemed  in  very  high  spirits. 
The  open  carriage  that  had  brought  her  from 
Boxborough  station  had  passed  the  deserted 
Hermitage,  and  at  sight  of  the  closed  shutters 
Mrs.  Harding  had  leaned  forward  to  speak  to 
the  servant  sitting  near  the  coachman. 

"  Has  Mr. — Mr. — Pauncefort  left  Scars- 
dale  ?"  she  asked. 

''  Yes,  ma'am." 

"For  good?" 

"  I  believe  so,  ma'am." 

The  warm  carnation  of  the  widow's  cheeks 
deepened;  and  a  bright  flash  of  triumph 
illumined  her  eyes  with  a  more  vivid  liglit 
than  that  which  she  imparted  to  them  by  the 
application  ,of  belladonna. 

"  The  bolder  grime  is  always  wisest,"  she 
thought.  "  I  wa.°  half  inclined  to  write  and 
ask  Marcia  if  he  was  still  here ;  but  that 
would  have  loosed  bad,  and  Miss  Denison  is 
very  artful  Those  quiet  people  always  are 
artful" 

She  awakened  from  this  reverie  to  find  her- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  broad  stone-stairs  lead- 
Ing  to  the  terrace,  where  Sir  Jasper  and  his 


daughter  awaited  her  coming;  and  in  the 
neit  moment  she  was  embracing  her  darling 
Marcia  with  more  than' an  ordinary  effusion. 

"  And  looking  so  well  too,  you  sweet  pet," 
she  murmured  fondly;  "  and  dear  Sir  Jasper 
looks  younger  than  ever.  Ah,  if  you  would 
only  tell  me  your  'secret !  I  really  should  like 
to  know  how  you  manage  it,"  she  added, 
archly,  shaking  the  plumes  iii  her  dazzling  bon- 
net coquettishly,  as  she  addressed  the  baronet.  . 

He  liked  it.  Alas  for  human  weakness  I 
He  kn£w  that  she  was  false  and  hollow,  the 
most  cindery  and  bitter  of  all  the  fruits  that 
ever  flourished  on  the  shore*  of  falsehood's 
dead  sea;  he  knew  that  she  would  have- 
bartered  her  soul  for  any  of  the  sordid  prizes 
earth  has  to  give;  he  knew  the  shallow 
mysteries  of  her  mind  and  soul  almost  as  fully* 
as  if  he  had  knpwn  every  secret  of  her  life'; 
and  yet  he  liked  her  for  the  sake  of  her  color 
and  brightness,  the  gaudy  beauty  of  her  face, 
the  harmorious  lines  of  her  figure.  He  liked 
her  as  we  like  a  gorgeous  tropical  bird,  which, 
we  caress  cautiously  with  an  uncertain  hand, 
knowing  that  at  any  moment,  its  cruel  beak 
may  close  on  the  fingers  that  are  fondling  it.  •* 

From  the  hour  of  the  widow's  arriial, 
Marcia  resigned  her  place  as'  her  father's 
companion.  There  are  daughters  who  will 
bring  to  bear  the  patient  diplomacy  of  a  female 
Talleyrand  against  sucfc  an  interloper  as  Mrs.  -j 
Harding ;  but  Miss  Denison  was  quite  inca- 
pable of  protecting  her  position  by  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  artifice.  As  she  had  VA-eu  content 
to  stand  aside  forgotten  and  neglected  in  her 
childhood,  while  her  father's  love  was  given 
to  a  brighter  rival,  so  was  she  contented  to 
resign  him  now  if  he  pleased  to  bestow  the 
shallower  sentiments  of  his  empty  heart  upon 
this  bold,  handsome  stranger.  For  his  own 
sake  she  regretted  his  predilection  for  the 
widow,  and  was  prepared  to  expostulate  with 
him  openly  on  his  folly  if  she  could  find  the 
occasion  for  so  doing,  without  overstepping 
the  limits  of  her  duty  as  his  daughter.  For 
herself — ah,  how  completely  all  interests  and 
affections  of  hers  were  submerged  in  ihe  tide 
of  her  life's  one  J^ssion!  She  oouid  think  of 
a  separation  from  her  father -Without  a  pang — 
she  could  resign  herself  to  a  Icneiy,  dt-solate 
future  without  a  tear.  All  minor  sorrows 
were  absorbed  in  the  one  mighty  grief  of  her  ' 
life,  as  all  minor  afl'ections  were  merged  in  the 
one  great  love. 

And  she  could  feel  all  {his  and  yet  endure 
her  existence,  and  take  her  place  at  the 
breakfast-table  every  morning,  and  attend  to 
her  simple  domestic  duties,  never  once  letting 
the  urn  overflow  the  table-cloth,  or  putting  a 
grain  of  superfluous  sugar  in  her  father's  tea. 
Surely  there  is  something  heroic  iu  the  quiet 
endurance  of  these  drawing-room  martyrs, 
who  cover  their  s%?nato.with  cambric  and  lace, 
and  smile  conventional  smiles,  and  talk  con- 
ventional talk,  while  the  wounds  are  still 
bleeding. 
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How  many  mornings  Marcia  Denison  had 
discussed  the  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  post-bag  with  the  same  polite 
interest  in  her  father's  conversation,  while 
he.r  mind  was  filled  with  the  memory  of  some 
cruel  dream  in  which  she  had  seen  him — ill, 
or  wounded,  or  dying,  or  in  danger — while  an 
unseen  influence  had  held  her  spell-bound,  and 
powerless  to  help  him!  And  now  that  the 
•  widow  had  returned,  poor  Marcia  had  to 
endure  the  slow  torture  of  alivelypompanion, 
and  the  prying  gaze  of  eyes«  that  had  graduat- 
ed in  every  school  where  worldly  wisdom  is 
to  be  learned.  J 

"She  may  worm  herself  into  my  father's 
confldence,  and  trade  upon  the  weakest  attri- 
butes of  his.  character;  but  she  shall  never 
read  my  secrets  or  insult  my  sorrow  by  her 
mock  sympathy,"  thought  Miss  Denison,  after 
resisting  one  of  the  widow's  most  artfully- 
planned  attacks. 

And  she  did  baffle  Mrs.  Harding  most 
completely.  The  gushing  Blanche  could  make 
nothing  out  of  this  cold,  proud  woman,  who 
kept  her  at  bay  with  such  chilling  politeness. 
Whether  she  had  an  enemy  in  Marcia — an 
enemy  who  would  interfere  to  frustrate  her 
schemes — or  whether  the  girPs  proud  bearing 
only  masked  a  great  sorrow,  was  a  question 
which  Mrs.  Harding  was  not  able  to  decide. 
But  she  would  have  felt  more  comfortable  if 
Sir  Jasper's  daughter  had  been  a  different  sort 
of  person.  .  She  was  prepared  to  meet  with 
opposition  in  the  path  that  led  to  the  winning 
of  the  prize  she  had  set  herself  to  obtain.  She 
was  prepared  to  play  the  common  game  of 
check  and  counter-check,  to  outscheme  a 
schemer;  but  the  non-resistant  force  of  a 
person  whose  manner  is  hostile,  and  whose 
action  is  neutral,  is  not  very  easy  to  cope 
withal.  If  Miss  Denison  had  seemed  friendly, 
the  widow  would  have  been  happy ;  but  that 
lady  was  too  well  versed  in  the  expression  of 
a  face,  or  the  tones  of  a  voice,  not  to  know 
that  Miss  Uenison  disliked  her.  Knowing 
this,  she  would  have  faiu  had  Marcia  out 
in  the  open  field  of  antagonism,  and  have 
done  battle  for  the  prize  she  coveted.  Marcia's 
manner  mystified  her;  and  when  she  was 
brightest  and  most  bewitching,  flushed  and 
triumphant  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
tightened  the  coils  of  her  shadowy'neUvork 
around  her  victim,  the  terror  of  Sir  Jasper's 
daughter  Kent  an  icy  shiver  through  her  false 
heart,  and  sho  gre\v  pale  and  sick  with  the 
fear  of  some  crushing  blow  from  the  hand 
that  had  so  long  been  idle,  as  if  drawn  back- 
in  readiness  for  the  fatal  stroke. 

"She  knows  something  about  me," thought 
the  widow,  when  she  brooded  over  Marcia's 
chilling  manner.  ''  He  told  her,  of  course, 
not  the  truth,  but  quite  enough  to  ruin. me. 
He  would  be  likely  to  tell  her  every  thing 
before  he  went  away;  for  I  know  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  pale  face  and  her  grand 
manner ;  and  he  did  the  heroic,  I  suppose,  at 


last,  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  And  my 
lady  is  hoarding  her  secret  until  sho  sees  her 
father  ready  to  make  me  Lady  JJeuison,  and 
then  she  will  step  forward  and  denounce  me. 
She  looks  just  the  sort  of  woman  to  do  such  a 
thing  as  that " 

The  widow,  standing  by  her  bedroom-win- 
dow in  the  moonlight,  with  her  long  black 
hair  falling  in  an  undulating  snake-like  line 
upon  her  white  dressing-gown,  looked  "just 
the  sort  of  woman"  to  do  any  dark  deed  that 
was  ever  done  by  female  hands,  and  not  to  be 
sorry  for  it  afterwards.  .She  had  disliked 
Marcia  from  the  very  first  hour  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, with  the  instinctive  aversion  which 
a  thoroughly  wicked  woman  generally  feels 
for  a  very  good  one;  but  her  hatred  had 
grown  murderous  of  late,  sinoe  «he  had 
become  possessed  with  the  idea  that  Marcia 
would  be  able  to  overthrow  all  her  plans  hi 
the  very  hour  of  her  triumph. 

Some  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  life  arise 
from  the  fact  that  people"  generally  base  all 
their  arguments  respecting  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  others  upon  their  knowledge  of 
themselves.  Mrs.  Harding  was  so  complete  a 
schemer  that  she  could  only  *ee  in  Marcia's 
apparent  neutrality  the  policy  of  a  still  deeper 
diplomatist  She  saw  that  Sir  Jasper's 
daughter  stood  aside  and  allowed  her  to 
spread  her  airy  nets  and  prepare  her  dainty 
nooses  and  feather  her  delicate-  flies,  and  angle 
as  she  pleased  for  her  mighty  fish,  or  lay  what 
snares  she  would  for  her  bird  of  golden 
plumage,  and  yet  she  could  not  give  the  girl 
credit  tor  being  simply  too  proud  and  high- 
minded  to  stoop  to  any  underhand  interfer- 
ence. The  more  entirely  Marcia  stood  aloof, 
the  more  profound  grew^he  widow's  belief  in 
her  power  to  shatter  all  tha  fabric  of  her  airy 
castle.  She  fancied  Marcia  doing  what  she 
would  have  enjoyed  doing  herself,  crouching 
cat-like  until  the  moment  lor  the  fatal  spring. 
In  a  poem  of  these  latter  days — a  poem  which 
is  like  a  picture  by  Landseer  done  into  printer's 
ink,  and  'which  the  great  animal-painter 
might  well  choose  as  a  subject  for  his  marvel- 
lous pencil — it  has  been  suggested  that  Cleo- 
patra began  life  as  a  tigress,  gamboling  on  the 
yellow  sands  of  an  untrodden  shore,  and 
prowling  in  the  trackless  depths  of  a  primeval 
forest.  It  would  have  bcea  e;.sy  fur  any  one 
who  studied  Mrs.  Harding  to  imagine  that  she 
had  spent  the  dawn  of  her  existence  in  the 
guise  of  a  cat ;  not  a  sleepy,  contented,  do- 
mestic animal,  but  a  sleek  brindled  rat-hunter, 
a  Nimrod  of  dark  sewers  and  foul  under- 
ground labyrinths,  a  stealthy  prowling  de- 
stroyer, a  ruthless  green-eyed  devourer  of 
mean  and  loathsome  prey. 

It  had  been  a  custom  at  Scarsdalr  to  give 
some  entertainment  to  the  neighboring  school 
children  every  summer  or  autumn,  whether 
the  family  was  at  the  Abbey  or  not.  Tho 
usual  time  for  this  festival  had  drifted  by;  for 
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Marcia  had  been  utterly  depressed  in  body 
and  mind  after  that  stormy  interview  in  the 
Hermitage,  ;md  had  deferred  from  day  to  day 
the  effort  necessary  for  the  organization  of 
the  entertainment.  But  she  would  no  more 
have  disappointed  her  young  pensioners  than 
she  woul  t  have  broken  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mise ever  made ;  and  she  held  a  solemn 
council  with  Mrs.  Browning  and  the  curate, 
Mr.  Silbrook,  almost  immediately  after  the 
fascinating  widow's  arrival  Mrs.  Harding's 
visit  had  not  been  without  its  benefit  for 
Marcia,  disagreeable  though  her  presence 
might  be.  The  widow's  society  acted  as  a 
kind  of  irritant,  and  aroused  Sir  Jasper's 
daughter  from  the  dull  lethargy  into  which 
her  mind  had  sunk  after  Godfrey  Pierrepoint's 
departure.  Mr.  Silbrook  attended  Marcia's 
summons  with  rapture,  and  presented  himself 
in  the  yellow  drawing-room,  where  Miss 
Denison  and  the  widow  were  seated  as  far 
apart  as  politeness  would  permit.  Marcia 
was  busied  in  the  cutting-out  of  comfortable 
woollen  garments  for  her  poor;  while  Dorothy 
sat,  meekly  by,  sewing  with  a  clever,  rapid 
hand,  in  which  the  needle  twinkled  every  now 
and  then  as  it  shot  upward  into  the  sunshine. 
Mrs.  Harding  had  been  so  gushingly  anxious 
for  a  morning's  chat  with  her  dearest  Marcia, 
that  Miss  Denison  had  been  fain  to  bring  her 
work-basket  to  the  drawingroom. 

"  But  Dorothy  is  accustomed  to  work  with 
me,"  she  had  said;  "and  I  scarcely  know  how 
I  shall  get  on  without  her." 

"  Then  pray  bring  Dorothy,  my  sweet 
Marcia,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harding.  "  You 
surely  cannot  think  that  I  am  too  proud  to 
accept  the  companionship  that  pleases  you. 
Besides,  I  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  dear 
little  Dorothy.  Who  is  it  has  talked  about 
'  surprised  blue  eyes  ?'  Some  poet,  I  think. 
Dorothy's  bi^  brown  eyes  have  a  look  of  aston- 
ishment sometimes  that  is  really  charming." 

So  this  is  how  Dorothy  came  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  yellow  drawingroom,  seated 
modestly  on  a  footstool,  with  her  brown  curls 
just  on  a  level  with  Marcia's  work-table, — 
below  the  salt,  as  it  were.  Miss  Denison  was 
very  glad  to  have  her  faithful  little  compan- 
ion seated  at  her  feet  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing; lor  Dorothy's  presence  would  be  likely 
to  ward  off  any  thing  in  the  way  of  confiden- 
tial conversation ;  and  Marcia  had  a  horror  of 
any  confidence  arising  between  herself  and 
this  bold,  scheming,  false  tongued  woman, 
who  had  traduced  Godfrey  Pierrepoint. 

Mr.  Silbrook  was  announced  presently; 
and  the  widow  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  object  of  his  visit.  If  the  entertainment 
of  charity-children  had  been  the  most  novel 
or  soul-absorbing  amusement  that  ever  aroused 
feminine  enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Harding  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  enthusiastic  than  she 
was. 

"  The  dear  children — what  happiness  to  give 
them  pleasure ;  and  how  noble  of  dear  sweet 


Marcia  to  think  of  taking  so  much  trouble!" 
cried  the  widow,  with  more  warmth  of  ex- 
pression than  soundness  of  logic :  and  then 
she  listened  with  an  air  of  rapture  while  Miss 
Denison  and  the  curate  discussed  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  festival ;  the  hour  for  dinner  in  a 
tent  on  the  lawn ;  the  gipsy-tea  in  a  grassy 
circle  in  the  wood — a  circle  which  the  country 
people  called  the  fairy  ring,  and  close  to  which 
rustic  spot  there  was  a  broad  babbling  brook, 
and  a  tiny  waterfall  that  trickled  over  moss- 
grown  stones  and  lost  its  way  amid  the  rank 
luxuriance  of  fern. 

Mrs.  Harding  was  charmed  with  these  ar- 
rangements, but  ventured  to  offer  little  propo- 
sitions of  her  own,  in  the  way  of  tiny  white 
tents,  festooned  with  pink  cambric  roses,  in 
which  the  village  children  might  have  curds- 
and-whey  and  pound-cake,  and  syllabub  and 
tarts,  and  all  manner  of  bilious  refreshments  : 
or  might  not  the  children  be  dressed  in  fancy 
costume,  she  asked — some  of  them  as  dryads 
or  hamadryads,  or  whatever  you  called  the 
quaint  classical  creatures ;  and  some  as  little 
Redriding  Hoods,  and  Swiss  peasants,  and 
Spanish  gipsies  ?  It  would  be  so  sweet  and 
picturesque,  and  the  very  thing  to  please  dear 
Sir  Jasper.  And  she  would  be  so  happy  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  little  scheme ;  for 
though  so  stupidly  ignorant  of  all  sorts  of  plain 
needlework,  such  as  dear  Marcia  excelled  in, 
she  had  a  kind  of  talent,  she  ventured  to  say, 
for  the  arrangement  of  a  mediaeval  quadrille, 
or  tableaux  vicants,  or  any  thing  picturesque 
in  that  way. 

"  And  apropos  to  tableaux  rivants,"  exclaimed 
the  widow,  "  why  should  we  not  get  up  some- 
thing in  that  way,  as  a  surprise  ibr  dear  Sir 
Jasper  ?  Some  pretty  sylvan  scene—  Rosalind 
and  Celia — a  little  series  of  pictures  from  As 
You  Like  It.  If  Mr.  Silbrook  would  only  do 
Jaquesl"  cried  Mrs.  Harding,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  overwhelming  the  curate  with  con- 
fusion by  her  sudden  address.  "I  do  think 
Mr.  Silbrook  is  the  very  man  for  Jaques — 
just  the  mild  contemplative  expression,"  she 
added,  gazing  critically  at  the  unhappy  young 
man,  who  felt  his  complexion  changing  to  the 
dreadful  hue  of  a  newly-boiled  lobster.  "  Don't 
you  think  so,  now,  Marcia?" 

Miss  Denison,  compassionately  conscious  of 
the  timid  curate's  embarrassment,  bent  over 
her  work,  as  she  murmured  that  she  had  seen 
a  person  who  reminded  her  more  vividly  of 
the  pensive  exile ;  and  then,  after  politely 
negativing  Mrs.  Harding's  propositions,  she 
went  on  to  complete  the  plan  of  the  children's 
day. 

"  Then,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fifteenth 
we  shall  expect  the  arrival  of  the  vans,"  said 
Marcia;  "and  there  will  be  a  distribution  of 
:ake  and  sweet  wine  in  one  of  the  tents. 
After  that,  we  will  have  games  in  the  Park 
until  two;  at  two,  dinner;  and  alter  dinner, 
more  games,  I  suppose,  until  tea-time.  Six 
o'clock,  I  think,  we  had  better  say  for  tea ; 
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and  after  tea  it  will  be  almost  time  for  the 
children  from  tho  distant  villages  to  think 
about  the  journey  home.  I  have  engaged  the 
Roxborough  town-baud,  and  I  have  written 
to  a  person  in  London  1'or  a  magic  lantern,  to 
be  shown  in  the  servants'  hall,  which  can  be 
darkened  for  the  purpose.  I'll  send  ope  of  the 
grooms  into  Roxborough  this  afternoon,  to 
make  arrangements  about  the  vans;  and  if 
you  will  settle  matters  with  the  teachers,  Mr. 
Silbrook,  I  think  we  shall  manage  very 
well." 

A  confused  mumbling,  which  might  mean 
any  thing  or  nothing,  was  the  only  utterance 
which  that  unhappy  young  man  could  give  to 
his  overpowering  sense  of  Marcia  Denison's 
goodness,  lie  gazed  upon  her  in  a  rapture  of 
admiring  love ;  and  yet  his  pale-blue  eyes  ex- 
pressed only  weakness.  His  heart  was  thrilled 
to  the  very  core  \vith  a  rapturous  emotion  in 
her  presence,  and  yet  ha  could  not  accomplish 
^  the  most  commonplace  sentence  without  igno- 
minious stutieriug  and  hesitation.  Oh,  pity 
them,  those  unhappy  souls  who  lack  the  power 
of  utterance  1  The  sculptor  has  his  marble, 
the  architect  his  palace,  the  writer  his  book, 
the  painter  his  canvas,  in  which  to  give  utter- 
ance, more  or  less  fully,  to  the  deep  yearnings 
of  his  soul.  But  how  much  to  be  pitied  are. 
those  h ipless  creatures  whom  nature  has  de- 
prived of  that  grandest  of  all  gifts,  the  power 
of  expression ;  who  look  piteously  into  the 
faces  of  their  fellow-men,  and  see  themselves 
despised  by  men  to  whom  they  know  them- 
selves superior ;  who  see  themselves  pushed 
aside  by  vulgar  pharlatans,  aud  are  yet  pos- 
sessed of  knowledge  that  would  put  charla- 
tanism to  shame !  Pity  the  mute  Milton  who 
dies  inglorious  for  lack  of  some  minor  force, 
without  which  the  great  gift  of  poetry  is  pow- 
erless to  reveal  itself;  the  sculptor  who,  with 
the  genius  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  shrinks  back 
to  oblivion  aghast  and  disheartened  by  the 
lirst  ruih'a'ss  sneer  of  an  ignorant  critie.  Pity, 
abuve  ail,  blighted  creatures  doomed  to  bear 
the  burden  of  earthly  sorrow — the  men  aud 
women  wlta  mijht  Itave  been  great.  And  sec- 
ond only  to  these  in  the  roll  of  martyrdom  are 
the  men  and  women  who  have  loved  devoted- 
ly, and  have  never  dared  to  reveal  their  pas- 
sion. 

Mr.  Silbrook  rose  to  depart  presently,  after 
having  declined  an  invitation  to  a  luncheon 
^      that  would  h  ive  been  to  him  as  a  banque. 
euten  amidst  the  cition-groves  of  M.lton's  pa- 
|          radi.se.     He  was  moving  towards  tho  door, 
twisting  his  hat  hopelessly  in  his  warm  ner- 
vous   hands,   and   murmuring  unintelligible 
auioux ;  but  instead  of  ringing  the  bell  for 
the  servant,  Llarciu.  rose  and  pointed  to  one 
of  the  open  windows. 

•'  If  you  will  go  by  the  terrace,  Mr.  Sil- 
brook, I  will  show  you  my  china  asters,"  she 
baid. 

The  curate  muda  his  way  across  the  room 
m  a  little  hesitating  scamper,  and  in  the  next 


minute  found  himself  on  the  terrace,  standing 
by  Marcia's  side :  alono — with  her. 

And  she  had  asked  him  to  come  out  there, 
alone  I  She  had  something  to  say  to  him — 
something  that  could  not  be  said  before  that 
gorgeous  person  who  had  put  him  to  shame 
in  the  drawing-room.  He  felt  his  heart  beat- 
ing like  the  pumping  of  an  engine;  he  felt 
his  knees  dissolving  into  jelly,  and  his  legs 
giving  way  under  him.  The  hot  blood  surged 
up  into  his  head,  and  made  his  eyes  weaker 
than  ever.  A  mist  swam  before  them.  Was 
he  going  blind,  or  mad — or  both  ?  -He  had  a 
vague  recollection  of  a  wonderful  poem  by 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  called  Lady  Ge- 
raldine's  Courtship — a  poem  in  which  a  grand 
lady  asks  a  peasant-born  poet  to  be  her  hus- 
band. He  had  a  still  more  shadowy  recollec- 
tion of  a  dozen  different  novels,  in  which  love- 
liness and  wealth  had  stooped  to  bless  the 
humble  adorer.  And  he  loved  her  so  dearly, 
so  fondly,  so  truly.  How  could  she  be  igno- 
rant of  such  unselfish  devotion,  or  blind  to 
such  patient  worship?  She  knew  the  secrets 
of  liis  timid  heart,  and  shq  was  about  to  re- 
ward him  by  stooping  from  her  high  station, 
to  tell  him  that  his  love  was  not  hopeless. 

Winstanley  Silbrook  had  time  enough  to 
think  this  while  Marcia  strolled  by  his  side  to 
the  end  of  the  terrace,  below  which  blazed 
the  gorgeous  coloring  of  nature  in-  the  shape 
of  a  parterre  of  china  asters. 

Are  they  not  very  tine  ?  "  asked  Marcia, 
pointing  to  the  flowers. 

The  curate,  short-sighted  always,  was  dim- 
mer of  vision  than  usual  to-day.  He  saw  con- 
fused splashes  of  gaudy  color  blazing  in  the 
sunshine,  and  murmured  his  admiration.  But 
the  pumping  of  the  engine  still  went  on  under 
his  clerical  waistcoat,  and  he  wondered  how 
Marcia  was  going  to  approach  tho  subject  of 
this  thrilling  interview. 

"  I  thought  you  would  admire  our  show  of 
autumn  flowers,"  said  Miss  Denison,  as  they 
went  down  the  broad  flight  of  steps  into  the 
itifT  Italian  gafrden ;  "  but  I  had  another  mo- 
tive for  asking  you  to  come  this  way."  Tho 
engine  pumped  more  furiously  than  ever;  and 
the  curate  began  to  think  that  he  must  ask 
his  divinity  for  a  glass  of  water,  or  else  give 
up  the  ghos.t  and  swoon  quietly  on  the  smooth 
gravelled  mall.  "  1  wished  to  say  something 
that  I  did  not  care  to  say  before  i\lrs.  Harding 
or  Dorothy.  Do  you  remember  telling  me 
last  Christmas  of  the  anonymous  donations, 
dropped  into  the  Scarsdale  poor-box  ?  " 

The  engine  left  off  pumping  all  at  once ;  and 
that  sudden  stoppage  seemed  more  painful 
than  all  the  furious  action  of  the  past  five 
minutes.  The  curate  turned  deadly  white, 
and  a  faint  sick  feeling  crept  over  him.  In 
the  next  minute  he  recovered  himself.  What 
a  fool  he  had  been!  "As  if  she  could  care 
lor  me— or  notice  my  feelings,"  he  thought, 
in  piteous  self-abasement. 

"  Do  you  remember?  "  asked  Marcia. 
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"Yes,  yes;  oh  yes,  perfectly." 
"  Have  the  donations  been  continued  since 
then?" 

"  Until  last  July — yes.  Before  July  they 
were  very  irregular;  since  that  time  the  do 
nations  in  the  box  have  ceased;  but  only  a 
week  ago  I  received  fifty  pounds  in  notes  for 
the  poor  of  Scarsdale,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  gift  conies  from  the  same  benefactor 
I  chink  I  have  the  envelope  in  my  pocket 
I'.eihaps  you  would  like  to  see  it?" 
"If  you  please." 
The  curate  searched  for  the  document.  To 
say  that  he  produced  half-a-dozen  different 
papers — a  receipted  washing-bill,  a  boot- 
maker's account,  a  letter  from  his  grand- 
mother, a  little  evangelical  tract,  and  so  on — 
before  he  possessed  himself  of  the  paper  he 
wanted,  is  only  to  say  that  he  comported  him- 
self after  the  manner  of  a  nervous  and  hyper- 
sensitive person.  He  found  the  envelope  at 
last,  and  handed  it  to  Marcia. 

Yes,  it  was  his  hand,  as  she  had  expected. 
Stiff  and  disguised,  but  still  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point's  hand — the  only  hand  which  could  by 
no  possibility  be  disguised  from  her.  The  en- 
velope was  half  covered  with  foreign  stamps ; 
and  the  post-mark  was  Vienna.  He  had  not  left 
Europe,  then.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  quite 
close  at  hand  at  Vienna.  How  clear  it  all 
seemed  now ;  and  how  natural  that  he  who 
had  visited  so  much  amongst  the  poor,  and 
had  listened  so  patiently  to  their  stories  of 
want  and  trouble,  should  have  been  their  anon- 
ymous benefactor  all  the  time ;  too  proud  to 
take  any  credit  for  his  bounties;  content  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  being  misjudged  by  the 
people  who  profited  by  his  generosity. 

Marcia  returned  the  envelope  to  Mr.  Sil- 
brook. 

"  I  think  you  must  have  acted  very  wisely 
with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  money," 
she  said,  "  or  your  anouymous  friend  would 
have  scarcely  continued  his  donations." 

The  curate  blushed,  and  a  sickly  smile 
flickered  over  his  inexpressive  countenance. 
Even  this  little  bit  of  praise  from  her  was  a 
crumb  of  comfort.  "  I  did  my  best,  Miss 
Denison,"  he  answered  very  humbly.  "  I  am 
a  great  deal  among  the  Scarsdale  poor,  and  I 
know  their  little  wants.  I  have  not  many 
pleasures,  and  I  assure  you  the  disposal  of 
that  money  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
me." 

"  Has  it  really  ?  Then  will  you  let  me 
give  you  another  fifty  pounds  to  dispose  of  in 
the  same  manner?"  asked  Marcia,  who  felt 
somehow  that  to  duplicate  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point's  gift  would  be  in  some  manner  to  asso- 
ciate herself  with  his  secret  charity. 

"You  are  too  good  Miss  Denison,  but 
indeed  it  is  not  needed.  I  have  more  than 
twenty  pounds  of  the  anonymous  fund  still 
in  hand.  I  keep  that  money  apart  from  all 
other  funds,  and  I  have  a  little  book  in  which 
I  enter  all  outgoings.  Perhaps  you  would 


h'ke  to  see  my  book.  I  venture  to  hope  that 
a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done,  under 
Providence,  by  the  aid  of  that  money.  David 
•Green's  family  have  had  an  allowance  of  ten 
shillings  a-week  ever  since  David  was  laid  up ; 
he's  beginning  to  get  round  a  little  now,  and  1 
assure  you  he  and  his  people  are  very  grateful 
for  having  been  carried  over  their  troubles 
without  going  to  the  parish.  Widow  Morris 
has  had  three  pounds  ten  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  a  mangle,  and  she  seems  to  be  doing 
very  nicely  now;  and  the  children  attend 
school  regularly  instead  of  working  hi  the 
fields,  as  they  did  before,  for  sixpence  a-day. 
Margery  Holmes  had  five  pounds  for  clothes 
to  enable  her  to  get  out  of  service ;  but  that 
was  put  more  in  the  way  of  a  loan,  and  we 
expect  Margery  to  repay  us  by  easy  instal- 
ments ;  and  Susan  West — who — who,  you 
may  remember,  some  time  since — to  havo 
heard — or  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  it 
in  your  presence,  and  yet  as  a  Christian 
minister — I — the  unhappy  girl  being— I  assure 
you — most  penitent — and,  although  I  perhaps 
have  no  right  to  allude — yet  the  recollection 
of  the — the — blessed  words  with  relation  to 
those  who  are  without  sin,  and  those"  only, 
having  the  right  to  cast  a  stone — I  havo  ven- 
tured on  advancing  a  little  money  to  send  her 
up  to  a  most  admirable  institution  in  the 
metropolis — though  I  regret  to  say  rather 
Puseyite  in  its  tendencies — where  she  will  be 
qualified  as  a  sick-nurse,  and  will,  I  hope,  be 
given  opportunities  of  real  usefulness.  But 
I'll  bring  you  my  book  the  next  time — 1 — I 
have  the  pleasure  of  calling,  Miss  Denison ; 
and  any  advice  you  may  kindlyliave  to  offer, 
I — need  scarcely  say — er — I  shall  make  a- 
per — point — " 

Here  the  subject  became  in  a  manner  per- 
sonal, and  the  curate  broke  down.  But  Mar- 
ia was  very  kind  to  him,  and  promised  to 
lim  her  best  thoughts  with  regard  to  the 
anonymous  donations,  if  he  had  any  need  of 
her  advice,  and  additional  help  whenever  he 
wanted  help.  She  accompanied  the  curate  to 
the  little  gate  opening  from  the  Italian  garden 
nto  the  Park,  and  shook  hands  with  him  very 
jordially  as  she  wished  him  good-bye.  She 
iked  him  for  his  goodness  and  his  modesty, 
and  she  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the 
troubled  state  of  his  poor  honest  heart. 

She  went  slowly  back  to  the  drawiug-rbom, 
br  it  had  been  some  comfort  to  her  to  escape 
so  long  from  the  widow.  And  in  the  mean 
ime  that  vivacious  personage  had  been 
making  the  best  use  of  her  opportunity,  and 
lad  subjected  poor  innocent  little  Dorothy  to 

protracted  operation  of  that  kind  which  is 
commonly  called  "  pumping." 

Was  dear  Miss  Denison  always  so  bright 
and  industrious?  Did  not  dear  Miss  Denison 
.ometimes  find  herself  very  dull  and  lonely  ? 
lad  not  dear  Miss  Denison  very  much  missed 
ier  papa's  friend  Mr.  Pauncefort  ?  Were  not 
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Mr.  Pauncefort  and  dear  Miss  Denison  very 
intimate  ? 

Dorothy  shook  her  her  head  till  the  crisp 
brown  curls  danced  again. 

No;  Miss  Denison  was  never  dull  or  lonely, 
but  always  had  so  much  to  employ  her — 
drawing,  and  practising,  and  reading;  oh, 
reading  so  very,  very  much.  And  Miss  Denison 
had  seen  scarcely  any  thing  of  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort since  Mrs.  Harding's  last  visit;  and  Doro- 
thy was  quite  sure  she  did  not  miss  him  a 
bit. 

Th£  widow  grew  thoughtful  after  obtaining 
this  information.  She  had  been  picking  up 
beads  on  the  point  of  her  needle  while  she 
had  talked  to  Dorothy  for  the  decoration  of  a 
very  gorgeous  pair  of  slippers  which  she  was 
embroidering  for  Sir  Jasper;  and  now  she 
sat  pushing  her  needle  dreamly  about  among 
the  glittering  atoms  of  glass,  ruminating  upon 
<vhat  she  had  heard. 

If  Marcia's  intimacy  with  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point  had  made  no  advance  since  the  spring, 
was  it  likely  that  he  would  have  told  her  the 
secrets  of  his  life  ?  It  was  very  possible  that 
Marcia  knew  nothing,  after  all,  and  in  that 
case  she  was  powerless  to  frustrate  the 
widow's  schemes. 

"  I  will  try  and  think  she  knows  nothing, 
at  any  rate,"  thought  the  widow;  "I  can 
effect  nothing  by  a  timid  policy;  and  if  I  fail 
— 1  fail.  I  am  not  playing  quite  so  desperate 
a  game  as  Lady  Macbeth ;  and  even  she  was 
willing  to  abide  the  issue." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GENTLEMANLY    CHANTAGE. 

9 

THE  morning  sunshine  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September  promised  fairly  for  the  adven- 
turous spirits  who  hurried  northward  behind 
rushing  railway  engines,  and  those  still  more 
enthusiastic  votaries  of  the  turf  who  paid 
their  nightly  guineas  for  uncomfortable  beds  in 
the  sleepy  little  town  of  Doncaster,  broad 
awake  only  for  this  one  autumn  week  in  all 
the  year.  The  little  northern  town  was  bright 
in  the  sunshine,  flags  fluttered  in  the  cool 
fresh  breezes,  the  vendors  of  toothsome  but- 
terscotch were  blithe  and  busy,  and  the  noise 
of -many  tongues  sounded  on  the  morning  air. 
Between  the  town  and  the  race-course  there 
was  one  throng  of  pushing  pedestrian?,  who 
took  possession  of  the  high-road,  and  defied* 
the  boldest  of  charioteers  .or  the  most  des- 
perate of  postillions.  How  many  of  those 
men  would  go  back  the  same  way  in  the 
dusky  evening  gloomy  and  crestfallen,  was  a 
question  which  no  one  cared  to  ask  himself 
at  that  early  stage  of  the  day's  business. 
Every  man  in  the  crowd  pushed  onward  as 


cheerily  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  a  certain 
fortune. 

But  if  the  bright  autumn  weather  afforded 
satisfaction  to  those  world-worn  votaries  of 
the  turf  who  had  waded  knee-deep  in  the  mud 
and  slush  of  the  Knavesmire,  and  tramped 
on  Epson  Downs  when  that  broad  open  coun- 
try was  no  better  walking  than  a  ploughed 
field;  who  had  stood  in  the  blinding  rain  to 
see  the  settlement  of  a  dead-heat  between  two 
favorites,  and  had  held  their  places  in  the  ring 
when  the  thunder  shook  the  ground  under  their 
feet,  and  the  lightning  flashed  into  their  eyes 
until  they  could  scarcely  see  the  figures  in 
their  betting-books — if  to  such  men  as  these 
a  fine  day  were  matter  for  rejoicing,  what  was 
it  to  the  village  children  who  were  to  enjoy 
Miss  Denison's  festival?  A  great  many  pairs 
of  innocent  eyes  kept  watch  for  that  Septem- 
ber dawn;  a  great  many  guileless  hearts  beat 
happily  at  sight  of  that  faint  glow  of  yellow 
light  in  the  east,  which  brightened  as  the  day 
grew  older. 

As  the  clock  in  Sir  Jasper's  study  struck 
twelve,  the  bells  of  Scarsdale  church  struck 
up  a  merry  peal,  and  a  chorus  of  shrill  voices 
sounded  on  the  lawn.  The  baronet  shudder- 
ed, and  turned  with  a  deprecating  gesture  to 
Mrs.  Harding,  who  stood  by  the  open  win- 
dow, arrayed  in  the  freshest  of  peach-colored 
muslins,  and  the  most  innocent  of  Leghorn 
bonnets. 

"Agreeable,  isn't  it,  ma'am?"  said  Sir 
Jasper.  "This  is  what  comes  of  having  a 
philanthropic  daughter.  I  hope  you  are  not 
philanthropic,  Mrs.  Harding." 

The  widow  simpered.  "  I  fear  I  am  not 
nearly  so  good  as  Miss  Denison ;  and  I  only 
wish  I  were  more  like  your  sweet  daughter." 
she  said;  "and  yet  even  poor  I  cannot  help 
feeling  some  pleasure  in  wituessing  the  inno- 
cent happiness  of  my  fellow-creatures." 

"  Don't  be  good.  Mrs.  Harding,"  cried  the 
baronet;  "if  yon  wish  to  remain  fascinating, 
don't  be  good.  I  don't  know  why  the  two 
things  should  be  incompatible,  but  I  have  al- 
ways found  them  so.  It  is  an  unhappy  fact, 
but,  the  people  who  have  left  their  mark  upon 
the  world  have  not  been  what  is  generally 
called  good  people.  How  many  times  will 
you  hear  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan's  name 
for  every  time  you  hear  the  names  of  John 
Howard  or  William  Penn  ?  See  how  we 
talk  of  Swift  and  Sterne,  Chesterfield  and 
\Valpole,  the  Prince  Regent  and  Lord  Byron. 
But  who  ever  talks  of  Captain  Coram  or 
Elizabeth  Pry?  The  verses  which  Oliver 
Goldsmith  wrote  about  the  village  parson 
will  live  for  ever;  but  who  remembers  the 
parson  himself?  For  one  person  who  knows 
any  thing  about  St.  Augustine,  fifty  are  famil- 
iar with  the  most  insignificant  details  in  the 
life  of  Voltaire,  from  the  time  when  he  was 
beaten  before  the  face  of  mankind  by  De 
Rohan's  lacqueys,  to  the  day  when  he  was 
spilt  out  of  a  postchaise  with  Madame  de 
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Chatelet  and  her  bandboxes ;  and  he  endured 
it  all  with  the  same  noble  calm — the  beating, 
the  bandboxes,  and  the  fascinating  vixinish 
blue-stocking.  "Wonderful  man!  Is  it 
strange  that  we  admire  him?  No,  Mrs. 
Harding,  it  is  very  sad  ;  but  the  biographies 
of  the  wicked  people  are  infinitely  more  di- 
verting than  the  lives  of  saints  and  philan- 
thropists. But  go,  Mrs.  Harding  ;  be  happy 
•with  Marcia's  charity-children,  and  forget 
me." 

The  widow  executed  that  little  manoeuvre, 
which  was  almost  as  good  as  blushing,  and 
murmured  that  Sir  Jasper's  conversation 
was  more  dilightful  to  her  than  any  rustic 
festivity  that  was  ever  devised  since  that 
illustrious  period  which  "Watteau  has  made 
familiar  to  us,  when  the  upper  ten  thousand 
seem  to  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  sitting 
on  the  grass,  drinking  champagne  out  of  tall 
slender  glasses,  and  dancing  minuets  in  broad 
daylight  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  amateur 
violinist. 

"  If  I  could  tempt  you  to  come  out  upon  the 
terrace,"  pleaded  the  widow,  "  I  really  think 
the  air  would  do  you  good." 

Sir  Jasper  hesitated  a  little,  looked  at  his 
beloved  fire,  and  then  at  the  blue  bright  sky, 
and  then  at  his  magnificent  visitor. 

"I  really  think  I  will,"  he  said.  "The 
imprudence  may  cost  me  my  life ;  but,  so 
tempted,  the  wisest  man  might  peril  his  pal- 
try existence.  I'll  ring  for  aai  overcoat,  and 
join  you." 

It  was  an  understood  thing  that  the  bar- 
onet was  an  invalid,  and  always  must  be  an 
invalid  ;  and  no  one  ventured  to  breathe  a 
suspicion  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  the 
matter  with  him.  But  there  were  many  who 
did  suspect  that  fact,  nevertheless,  and 
amongst  thesis  infidels  was  the  country  sur- 
geon who  attended  him. 

The  baronet  had  abandoned  his  dressing- 
gown  for  a  civilised  morning-dress  since  the 
widow's  arrival,  but  he  still  enjoyed  a,ll  those 
little  privileges  which  only  an  invalid  can 
claim  without  offence.  The  most  comfortable 
easy-chairs,  and  the  cosiest  corners  of  the 
room,  were  sacred  to  Sir  Jasper.  If  Sir  Jas- 
per's visitor  rose  to  leave  the  room,  Sir  Jasper 
was  not  expected  to  spring  from  his  chair  and 
intercept  her  steps  in  order  to  open  the  door. 
If  he  felt  inclined  to  shirk  the^trouble  of 
dressing  for  dinner,  a  little  languid  shiver  and 
faintly-plaintive  sigh,  or  the  remark  that  he 
was  a  shade  worse  than  usual,  were  all-suffi- 
cient to  excuse  his  breach  of  etiquette.  If 
he  wanted  a  nap  after  dinner,  he  took  it 
without  disguise ;  and  his  slumbers  were 
soothed  by  the  hushed  murmurs  of  the  wid- 
ow, who  observed  to  her  sweet  Marcia  that 
it  was  so  delightful  to  see  her  dear  papa 
getting  a  little  rest.  The  indignation  of  the 
county  families  excluded  from  friendly  inter- 
course with  their  neighbor  was  in  some 
measure  appeased  when  they  were  informed 


that  poor  Sir  Jasper  Denison  was  much  the 
same  as  usual — neither  better  nor  worse. 

And  in  the  meantime  the  Sybarite  read 
his  favorite  books,  and  sipped  his  most 
ethereal  hocks  out  of  fragile  glasses  that 
might  have  been  manufactured  by  fairy  glass- 
blowers  ;  and  every  one  around  and  about 
him  bowed  down  to  him  and  did  him  hom- 
age. 

He  strolled  upon  the  terrace  with  Mrs. 
Harding,  while  Marcia  and  the  curate  and 
half-a-dozen  teachers  and  all  the  household 
of  the  Abbey  were  busy  with  the  great  event 
of  the  day.  The  widow  made  herself  su- 
premely delightful,  and  Sir  Jasper  quaffed 
deeply  from  the  Circean  chalice.  He  liked  it 
— he  liked  it !  He  knew  that  she  was  more 
or  less  false,  perhaps  even  worthless;  he 
knew  that  her  silence  on  the  subject  of  her 
antecedents  was  terribly  ominous ;  he  knew 
that  ehe  had  been  denounced,  by  a  man 
whom  he  instinctively  believed,  as  a  runaway 
wife,  a  heartless  and  cruel  mother ;  and  yet 
the  caressing  sound  of  her  voice,  the  subtle 
flatteries  involved  in  her  conversation,  the 
charm  of  her  splendid  beauty,  the  style  of 
her  perfect  dress — all  these  things  were  very 
delightful  to  him  ;  and  as  he  loitered  by  her 
side  on  the  bright  sunny  terrace,  he  was 
pondering  the  possibility  of  securing  these 
pleasures  to  himself  for  ever.  , 

A  man  does  not  read  Voltaire  for  nothing. 
The  inveterate  persifleur  is  the  must  unprin- 
cipled of  creatures.  Can  any  thing  upon 
earth  be  really  sacred,  can  any  thing  on  earth 
or  in  heaven  possess  any  solemn  significance, 
for  the  man  who  makes  himself  and  his  own 
pleasure  the  centre  of  the  universe  ? 

"I  don't  suppose  she  is  a  good  woman," 
mused  Sir  Jasper,  following  out  the  thesis  he 
had  started  in  his  conversation  with  the 
widow ;  "  and  there  must  be  something 
rather  queer  about  rier  marriage  with  that 
fellow  Harding,  or  she  would  scarcely  be  so 
very  close  about  it.  But  if  I  like  her,  and 
can  marry  her,  am  I  to  deprive  myself  of  the 
pleasure  of -her  society  because  she  is  a  little 
reserved  about  her  antecedents  ?  Cleopatra 
had  been  carried  in  a  bundle  to  Caesar  before 
her  galley  sailetl  down  the  Cydnus  to  meet 
Mark  Antony ;  and  Louis,  the  "Well-beloved, 
succeeded  Sainte  Foy  in  the  affections  of 
beautiful  Mademoiselle  Lange  (otherwise  the 
Marie-Jeanne  Gomard  Vaubernier),  very  much 
as  he  sucpeeded  Pharamond  upon  the  throne 
of  France.  There  are  people  who  will  call  me 
a  fool,  I  dare  say,  if  I  marry  the  delightful 
widow ;  but  shall  I  be  any  the  worse  for  being 
called  a  fool  ?  I  was  called  a  fool  when  I 
gave  three  hundred  guineas  for  my  Psyche ; 
but  the  picture  will  sell  at  Christie's  for  a 
thousand  when  I  am  dead.  "Why  should  I 
not  please  myself  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  as 
well  as  in  tha  selection  of  a  picture  ?  And 

Marcia But  of  course  Marcia  will  marry 

sooner  or  later,  though  1  fear  all  this  anxiety 
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about  charity-children  is  rather  a  diagnostic 
i  of  approaching  old-maidism." 

Something  to  this  effect  ran  the  musings  of 
the  baronet  whDe  he  dawdled  by  Mrs.  Hfcrd- 
ing's*side  in  as  dreamy  a  state  of  mind  as  if 
he  had  been  chewing  the  cud  of  a  repast  of 
lotuses,  or,  as  the  grammarian  would  have  1t, 
loti.  He  was  very*  far  removed  from  that 
noble  security  of  purpose  in  which  he  had 
quoted  his^Pickwickf  and  laughed  to  scorn  the 
"  dangerous'machinations  o£  this  elegant  Mrs. 
BardelL  Mrs.  Bardell  had  been  absent  from 
him,  and  life  without  Bardell  had'  seemed 
,very«drea^.  She  hadlaught  him  to>. under- 
stand her  value,  and  he  had  missed  the 
brightness  of  her  full-blown  beauty  as  he 
,  would  have  missed  his  finest  Etty,  if  the  pic- 
turt  .  had  been  taken  away'a^nd  only  a  dis- 
mal blank  patch  of  empty  wall  left  in  its 
place.  The  thought  of  losing  her  again — 
losing  her  for  ever  perhaps,*by  reason  of  li«r 
goipg  away  and  /ascinating  some  other  elderly, 
baronet — was  very  terfible  to  him.  He  did  not 
want  to  marry  her.  He  was  a  great  deal  too 
selfish  to  wish  to  do  any  thing  that  involvetd 
*  f  trouble,  or  might  bring  down  ridicule  upon 
himself;  but  he  wanted  to  secure  her;  he 
wanted  to  be  sole  proprietor  of  that"  soft,  ca- 
ressing voice,  those  undulating  and  graceful, 
not  to  say  cat-like,  movements,  and  all  the 
life  and  color  of  that  somewhat  florid  beauty. 
"  There  might  be  times  when  I  should  find 
her  a  nuisance,"  thought  the  baronet.  "  Even 
.one's  dearest  friend  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
I  a  nusiance.  I  daresay  Orestes  was  often 
bored  by  Pylades,  and  Damon  occasionally 
weary  of  Pythias,  and  Socrates  tired  of  Plato,, 
and  Pope  disgusted  with  Bolingbroke,  and 
Lamb  heartily  sictf  of  Coleridge.  But  I  could 
send  her  to  the  seaside  for  change  of  air,  or 
pack  her  off  on  a  round  of  visits,  or  get  rid 
of  her  in  some  equally,  civil  manner.  She 
would 'be  mine — my  goods,  *my  chattels,  my 
house,  my  household  stuff,  my.field,  my  barn ; 
and  it's  not  likely  I  should  allow  her  to  become 
a  nuisance." 

The  great  clock  in  the  stable-tower  struck 

•    tvfb  while  Sir  Jasper  and* the  widow   still 

„    loitered  on  the  terrace ;  and   Marcia  joined 

them  presently,  looking    very    bright    and 

pretty,  with  a  flush  upon  her  cheeks.     It  is 

'  quite^  impossible  to  make  other  people  happy 

without    being .  somewhat  infected  by  their 

happiness.   *  A  gfeat  shout  arose  above  the 

trees  in  the  Park  as  Marcia    appeared  upon 

the  terrace-steps. 

"  I've  not  seen  such  nice  feeling  in  your 
face  for  the  last  six  months,  my  dear,"  mur- 
mured the  baroopt  as  he  greeted  his  daughter. 
"They  are  just  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
papa,"  said  Miss  Denison.     "  They  were  to 
give  three  cheers  for  you,  the  teachers  told 
me,  before  grace  was  said.     The  tables  are 
charmingly  -decorated,  and  really  that  good 
Mrs.  Browning  and  all  the  servants  have  done 
•  wonders.      I  only  wish  that  you  had  been  in 


the  great  marquee  just  now,  pnpa.  Browning 
and  I  peeped  in  at,  the  children  through  an 
opening  at  the  back.  You  never  saw  so 
many  happy  faces.  You  hdve  really  lost  a  treat." 

"Nevec  mind,  my  love, ''returned  the  bar- 
onet, languidly ;  "  I  don't  much  care  for  that 
class  of  subjects.  "Wilkie  did  some  very  aice 
things  in  that  wqy;  and  that  sort  of  thing 
engraves  very  well,  and  is  sure  to  be  popular 
in  second-rate  inn-parlors  and  furnished 
apartments  at  the  seaside.  I  am  very  glad 
your  young  jwoteges  are  enjoying  themselves, 
my  dear,  since  their  enjoyment  is  gratifying 
to  you  ;  but  if  you  think  that  I  could  derive 
any  pleasure  from  hearing  myself  shouted  at 
three-times-three  and  a  little  one  in,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind — or  from  the  appalling 
spectacle  of  two  or  three  hundred  voracious* 
children  gorging  themselves  with  very  red 
beef — though  why  it  should  be  always  un- 
der-done on  these  occasions  is  a  mystery  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  fathom,,— if  you 
think  any  thing  of  that  kind  could  giVe  me 
pleasure,  you  have  a  meaner  opinion  of  mo 
thaH  I  should  have 'imagined  it  possible  for 
yoil  to  have."  •  , 

Of.  course  Mrs.  Harding  was  enthusiastic 
about;  the  dear  children,  but  she  took  care  to 
keep  her  e'nthusiasm  within  bbynds ;  for  it 
was  the  taste  of  Sir  Jasper  she  had  to  con- 
sult rather  than  that  of  Miss  Denison,  whom 
it  seemed  so^ery  hard  a  task  to  conciliate. 

The  baronet,  accompanied  the  ladies  to  the 
dining-room,  or  rather  to  that  cosy  ws*inscoted 
apartment  in  which -he  always -dined  }  for  the 
dining-room  at  Scarsdale  was  an  appalling 
apartment,  as  large  as  ajnoderate-sized  church, 
and  hung  with  smoky-looking  family  portraits, 
in  which  here'a  ghastly  face,  and  there  a  pallid 
arm  or  a  bony  hand,  appeared  ont  of  a  back- 
ground of  darkness.  iSome  of  the  pictures 
were  supposed  to  be  very  fine,  and  connoisseurs 
went  into  raptures  about  the  concentration  of 
light  here,  and  the  marvellous  truthfulness  of 
texture,-«o»  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  detail 
there,  and  the  extraordinary  depth  of  tone 
everywhere.  But  Sir  Jasper  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and '  made  light  of  the  family  Hol- 
beins  and  Vandykes. 

"  Holbein  was  a  very  great  person,  and  there 
is  a  small  fjortrait  of  an  old  Dutch  fellow  at  Dul- 
ich  which  is  a  marvel  of  realistic  painting,"  said 
the  baronet ;  "but  then  I  don't  care  for  realistic 
painting.  Give  me  the  creator,  and  not  the 
man  who  is  only  a  draughtsman.  Give  me 
the  poet  for  whose  enchanted  brush  every 
object  derives  sublimation.  My  Etty  used  to 
invest  his  commonest  models  with  the  divinity 
of  grace.  He  never  painted  what  he  saw — 
he  painted  what  he  felt ;  and  the  students  in 
the  life  academy  wondered  as  they  looted 
over  his  shoulder  and  compared  the  creature 
on  his  canvas  with  the  faded  model.  You 
cannot  get  goddesses  for  a  shilling  an  hour 
The  divinity  must  be  in  the  painter's  mind. 
Since  Queensbury  will  not  unveil  her  patrician 
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loveliness,  the  painter  must  lend  the  grace  of 
the  duchess  to  the  handmaid  who  serves  as  a 
model  for  his  Helen.  I  don't  believe  Etty 
ever  saw  the  original  of  my  Psyche  except  in 
his  inspired  dreams.  I  don't  believe  Rome 
ever  looked  as  glorious  as  Turner  has  painted 
her.'1 

The  baronet  trifled  with  his  airy  biscuit 
and  sipped  his  goblet  of  Vichy-water  and  pale 
sherry  while  the  two  ladies  took  their  lunch- 
eon. He  was  in  a  particularly  amiable  temper, 
and  inclined  to  be  gracious  to  every  one  to- 
day. So  far  as  it  was  in  him  to  feel  so  roman- 
tic a  sentiment,  Sir  Jasper  I'enison  was  in 
love.  He  could  scarcely  admit  the  fact  even 
to  himself;  for  it  seemed  such  a  pitiful  climax 
to  his  philosophy.  But  he  found  himself 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Mrs.  Harding's 
smiles,  and  he  was  dimly  conscious  that  his 
feelings  were  mote  juvenile  than  his  argu- 
ments. 

After  luncheon  they  went  back  to. the  ter- 
race, whither  the  widow  with  her  own  hands 
carried  a  light  basket-work  chair  for  Sir  Jas- 
per's accommodation.  ^Jor  was  she  c6ntent 
with  that  attention  ;  she  went  back  wards,  and 
forwards  to  fetch  a  footstool,  and  sofa-pillows, 
and  a  tiger- skin  rug,  and  behaved  very  much 
as  she  might  have  done  if  her  host  had  been 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 

He  liked  it.  Yes,  unhappily  Sir  Jasper 
liked  all  this  undisguised  feminine  homage. 
He  liked  to  see  the  dark,  handsome.head  bent 
before  him,  while  tire  jewelled  hands  p.rranged 
a  footstool  beneath  his  feet.  He  was  an  in- 
valid, and  any  thing  of  this  kind  was  permis- 
sible because  he  was  an  invalid. 

"  I  shall  never  be  more  than  a  shade  better 
as  long  as  I  live,"  he  thought,  as  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing arranged  his  pillows ;  and  once,  when 
Marcia  was  not  looking,  he  bent  his  head  over 
the  busy  fingers  and  touched  them  lightly 
with  his  lips. 

This  time  the  widow  really  did  blush,  and 
the  blush  was  visible  through  the  delicate 
simulated  bloom. 

"  I  shall  be  Lady  Denison  before  I  die,"  she 
thought,  "  if  she  knows  nothing."  Her  eyes 
shot  a  furtive  glance  at  Marcia,  and  her  face 
darkened  as  she  looked  that  way. 

Marcia  went  back  to  her  curate  and  her 
teachers  and  her  children  presently,  and  the 
baronet  and  the  widow  were  left  alone.  Mrs. 
Harding  posed  herself  in  an  exquisite  atti- 
tude— she  had  a  charming  selection  of  atti- 
tudes copied  from  the  finest  models  in  foreign 
galleries.  She  stood  a  few  paces  from  Sir 
{Jasper's  chair,  leaning  half  listlessly  against 
one  of  the  marble  vases  on  the  balustrade, 
with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  broad  lip  of  the 
vase,  her  head  supported  by  her  hand,  and 
her  profile  5u  full  relief.  She  was  at  an  age 
when  a  handsome  woman's  profile  is  apt  to 
be  handsomer  than  her  full  face. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  conversation 

of  these  two.     The  widow  had  a  talent  for 
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drifting  pleasantly  after  her  companion  rather 
than  for  leading  a  conversation.  Whatever 
Sir  Jasper  said  seemed  to  interest  her  as  pro- 
foundly as  if  by  some  coincidence  he  had 
happened  to  touch  upon  the  one*  subject 
which  most  completely  absorbed  her  own 
soul.  'By  listening  to  him  unweariedly  she 
had  learnt  the  trick"  of  his  very  thoughts,  and 
now  and  then  happened  to  utter  the  words 
that  were  on  his  lips.  •  Then  how  exquisitely 
her  eyelids  dropped  over  her  beautiful  eyes, 
and  how  delicious  was  the  modest  hesitation 
with  which  she  murmured — 

"  Strange  that*here  should  so  often  be  such 
a  coincidence  of  thought  between  us  I" 

The  conversation  had  become  half  senti- 
mental, half  metaphysical ;  and  Mrs.  Harding 
was-  looking  dreamily  out  across  the  flower- 
beds in  the  Italian  garden,  and  the  swelling 
greensward  of  the  Park,  when  her  face  changed 
all  of  a  sudden ;  and  this  time  it  was  a  dull 
deadly  pallor  which  made  itself  visible  under 
the  artificial  carnation.  .  Looking  listlessly  at 
the  silvan  landscape,  she  had  suddenly  be- 
came aware  of  th*  figure  of  a  man  on  horse-  ' 
back,  riding  at  a  foot-pace  by  the  side  of  the 
iron  railings  that  divided  the  garden  from  the 
Park,  and  bending,  as  he  rode,  to  talk  to  one 
of  Sir  Jasper's  men  who  was  walking  by  his 
bridle. 

Mrs.  Harding  had  recovered  herself  by  the 
time  the  horsemen  .drew  up  at  the  little  iron 
gate,  and  dismounted  from  his  handsoma 
chestnut  hack. 

"  I  really  think  I  see  a  friend,  or  at  any 
rate  an  acquaintance  of  mjne,  alighting  at  the 
gate  yonder,"  exclaimed  the  widow.  "Yea, 
it  ia  Mr.  Holrojrde,  quite  an  old  acquaintance. 
He  told  me  he  was  very  likely  to  be  visiting 
in  this  neighborhood :  but  I  did  not  think  he 
would  call;  and  I  certainly  did  not  give  him 
permission  to  do  so.  I  trust  you  will  not 
Consider  it  an  intrusion,  dear  Sir  Jasper." 

"Not  at  all,"  answered- the  baronet,  rather 
stiffly.  "  It  is  only  natural  that  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing's  friends  should  bo  attracted  to  the  spot 
where  ehe  is  to  be  found.  Is  it  any  wonder 
if  the  foolish  moths  hover  round  so  brilliant 
aflame?" 

The  widow  made  a  coquettish  little  courtesy, 
the  airiest  gesture ;  just  a  graceful  bend  of 
the  swan-like  throat  and  a  fluttering  of  the 
crisp  muslin  draperies.  • 

"  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  receive  that  pret- 
ty speech  as  a  compliment,"  she  said,  "  it 
sounded  so  like  a  sneer.  Jf  the  flame  were 
ever  so  brilliant,  there  would  be  little  danger 
for  Mr.  Holroyde's  wings.  He  is  quite  an 
old  friend  of  my  husband's." 

"Humph!"  thought  Sir  Jasper.  "Then 
perhaps  we  may  hear  something  of  the  ante- 
cedents at  last." 

The  visitor  was  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace- 
steps  by  this  time,  and  Mrs.  Harding  went 
forward  to  receive  him. 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  welcome  your  friend," 
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said  Sir  Jasper,  turning  towards  tho  house  ; 
but  the  widow  put  out  her  hand  with  the 
prettiest  gesture  of  half-timid  entreaty. 

"  Oh,  please  stopj  and  let  me  introduce 
him  to  you,"  she  said.  "  He  has  heard  me 
Uilk  so  much  of  you ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  to 
see  you  he  has  come^  here." 

Sir  Jasper  simpered,  and  pressed  the  pretty 
entreating  hand. 

"I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  any  friend  of 
yours,"  he  said,  "so  long  as  lie  is  not  too  dear 
a  friend;"  and  in  the  next  moment  Sir  Jasper 
Denison  aud  Mr.  Holroyde  were  saluting 
each  other  courteously,  while  the  widow  in- 
troduced them. 

Of  course  there  were  the  usual  conven- 
tional small-talk.  Mr.  Holroyde  was  delighted 
with  Roxborough,  and  still  more  delighted 
•with  fccarsdale..  He  had  ridden  over  from 
Marchbrooke".  Of  course  Sir  Jasper  knew 
Marchbrooke — Colonel  Dever.ll  Slingsby's 
place — and  Deverill  Slingsby  himself,  one  of 
the  nicest  fellows  in  the  world,  and  an  old 
chum  of  Mr.  Holroyde's. 

"  We  were  at  Eton  together,"  he  said; 
"^nd  when  I  went  to  the  university  he  went 
to  Woolwich.  Since  then  the  fellow  has  been 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  has  done 
fcome  very  wonderful  things,  I  believe.  I  re- 
member seeing  him  at  a  ball  at  the  French 
Embassy,  witli  his  breast  all  a-blaze  with 
decorations.  But  of  late  years  the  dear  old 
boy  has  retired  upon  his  laurels,  and  amused 
himself  with  farming  at  Marchbrooke,  where 
I  ne^d  scarcely  tell  you  that  his  wheat  costs 
him  a  hundred  shillings  a  quarter,  and  his 
mutton  two-and-sixpence  a  pound.  " 

This  mention  of  Colonel  Slingsby  placed 
Mr.  Holroyde  at  once  on  an  orfhodox  footing. 
The  man  who  was  received  at  Marchbrooke 
might  be  pretty  safely  admitted  at  Scarsdale. 
DeveriU  blingsby  was  a  bach,  lor,  and  had 
been  something  of  a  military  Mohawk  in  his 
fiery  youth ;  but  he  was  suppose J  to  be  tol- 
erably steady  now ;  and  he  came  of  one  of 
the  best  old  families  in  the  county. 

Sir  Jasper  had  ample  opportunity  for  a 
critical  examination  of  Arthnr  Holroyde,  as 
that  gentleman  stood  opposite  to  him  in  the 
broad  afternoon  sunlight.  Mrs.  Harding's 
visitor  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  looked 
older  than  lie  was ;  but  he  possessed  all  that 
elegance  of  figure  and  easy  grace  of  manner 
which  generally  belong  to  a  man  who  has  lived 
forty  years  in  good  society,  and  has  not  been 
overtaken  by  the  vulgar  demon  called  fat — 
the  arch-enemy  who  can  blight  the  patrician 
grace  of  a  Prince  Regent,  and  degrade  that 
sublime  personage  into  an  object  for  a  spite- 
ful Brummel's  sneer. 

Arthur  Holroyde  was  tall,  ani  pale,  and 
slim.  No  one  had  ever  called  him  a  hand- 
some man.  There  were  many  people  who  had 
called  him  plain;  but  Adonis  would  have  en- 
vied the  easy  grace  of  his  movements,  Ap- 
ollo might  have  fallen  sick  for  very  spite  on 


beholding  the  airy  lightness  of  his  manner: 
Antinous  might  have  committed  suicide  after 
contemplating  his  feet  and  hands. 

His  march  through  life  had  been  one  tri- 
umphal progress,  so  far  as  the  fair  sex  had 
been  concerned.  He  was  not  a  profligate ;  but 
there  are  few  profligates  who  have  been  so 
deeply .  steeped  in  baseness  as  Arthur  Hol- 
royde. He  was  a  vain  man ;  and  he  would 
have  sacrificed  a  universe  to  the  gratification 
of  his  vanity. 

"  I  am  not  handsome,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am 
no  longer  youug.  There  is  a  bald  patch  on 
the  top  of  my  head,  and  the  obnoxious  bird 
has  trampled  out  my  youth  by  planting  im- 
pressions of  his  hateful  feet  at  the  corners  of 
my  eyes.  I  am  pallid  and  wan,  and  sallow 
and  faded.  Let  the  handsome  men  beware 
of  me.  Let  the  young  men  tremble  before 
my  approach.  My  name  is  Arthur  Holroyde, 
and  I  have  never  spared  friend  or  enemy.  Vae 
victis!" 

Sir  Jasper  was  not  inclined  to  be  altogether 
delighted  with  any  friend  of  Mrs.  llarding's ; 
but  as  Mr.  Holroyde  might  possibly  throw 
some  accidental  ray  of  light  upon  the'  utter 
darkless  of  the  la'dy's  antecedents,  the  wily 
baronet  decided  upon  encouraging  him. 
He  called  to  the  groom,  and  ordered  the 
handsome  chestuut  to  be  taken  to  the 
statles. 

"  You  will  dine  with  us,  I  hope,  Mr.  Hol- 
royde. We  are  very  quiet  people ;  but  when 
Mrs.  Harding  honors  us  with  her  company 
we  have  at  least  one  powerful  attraction." 

Arthur  Holroyde  bowed. 

"  I  had  intended  returning  to  Marchbrooke 
before  seven","  he  said;  "but  as  my  friend 
gives  me  perfect  liberty,  and  as  he  never  waits 
dinner  for  any  one,  1  will  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation you  kindly  offer  me.  1  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  Scarsdale  and  of  its  master." 

"  1  suppose  that  means  that  you'd  like  to  see 
my  pictures,"  answered  the  baronet.  '•  We  get 
so  many  cockneys  here  who  don't  know  any 
thing  about  them,  and  who  tramp  pasta  Guido 
or  a  Sebastian  del  Piombo  as  coolly  as  if  it 
were  a  sign-board,  and  I  am  always  very  glad 
for  them  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who  knows 
his  Vasari.  Will  you  act  as  cicerone  for  your 
friend,  Mrs.  Harding?  He  will  scarcely  care 
to  hear  poor  Browning's  categorical  descrip- 
tions, or  want  to  be  told  which  pictures  are 
'  consfdered  very  line.'  We  dine  at  seven, 
Mr.  Holroyde ;  and  if  you  will  give  me  half 
an  hour  before  dinner,  I  think  1  shall  have  • 
just  light  enough  to  show  you  some  nice 
little  bits  of  modern  art  in  the  rooms  we  in- 
inhabit." 

This  was  a  polite  way  of  giving  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing and  her  friend  their  freedom.  The  widow 
flung  a  pleading  glance  after  Sir  Jasper  as  he 
moved  towards  the  window  of  his  study; 
but  the  baronet  was  disposed  for  a  nap,  and 
resigned  himself  to  the  idea  of  leaving  his 
charmer  in  the  society  of  a  possible  rival 
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"Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  rivalry?"  he 
thought,  as  he  settled  himself  in  his  luxurious 
chair,  and  closed  his  eyes  lazily.  "  Don't  I 
know  that  the  widow  wants  to  marry  me,  and 
has  come  here  on  purpose  to  marry  me;  and 
that  it  is  only  a  question  as  to  whether  I  am 
prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice?" 

As  Sir  Jasper  disappeared  from  the  terrace, 
the  expression  of  pleading  tenderness  drop- 
ped away  from  Mrs.  Harding's  face,  leaving 
her  conntenance  as  cold  and  hard  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  out  of  stone.  It  is  a  very  common 
simile;  but  the  hard,  cold  face  was  utterly 
stony  in  its  sharply  rigid  outline  and  dull 
chalky  pallor.  The  widow  and  her  compan- 
ion walked  slowly  away  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sir  Jasper's  open  window  in  silence, 
until  they  had  reached  the  further  end  of 
the  terrace. 

"  Welll''  said  Mrs.  Harding,  at  last;  "  what 
do  you  want  with  me  ?  and  why  have  you 
followed  me  here,  where—" 

"  Where  you  have  plans  with  which  I  may 
possibly  interfere.  My  sweet — Blanche,  I 
think  it  is,  isn't  it?  how  very  awkward  these 
changes  of  name  are  1 — my  dear  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, if  you  will  only  be  reasonable  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  assist  your  little  feminine 
speculations  instead  of  interfering  with  them. 
Do  you  value  my  power  as  a  diplomatist  so 
poorly  that  you  will  not  trust  me?  My 
Kweetest  Blanche — which  is  really  a  very, 
pretty  name,  only  a  little  too  much  d  lajeune 
meess  for  so  gorgeous  a  creature  as  yourself — 
why  not  conlide  in  me  spontaneously,  instead 
of  placing  me  in  the  absurd  attitude  of  a  gen- 
tlemanly detective,  for  ever  following  up  acci- 
dental clues  in  my  quest  of  you  ?  I  found  the 
pretty  little  poukt  you  left  for  me  at  your  lodg- 
ings, infbnijing  me  that  you  would  be  absent  a 
month  or  two  at  the  latest,  and  would  write 
to  me  directly  you  returned.  My  dear  child, 
if  1  had  been  an  importunate  bootmaker  you 
could  scarcely  have  treated  me  with  less  con- 
fidence. Surely,  my  own  Blanche,  you  can- 
not be  so  weiik  as  to  suppose  there  is  any 
possible  combination  of  circumstances  under 
which  you  could  escape  me^  As  a  matter  of 
course,  I  guessed  where  you  had  gone ;  and 
as  an  equal  matter  of  course,  I  divined  why 
you  had  gone  there.  My  friend  Deverill 
Slingsby,  one  of  the  most  thorough-paced 
scoundrels  and  the  best  of  fellows  I  ever  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing,  has  a  place  within 
twelve  miles  of  this.  I  wrote  to  inform  my 
friend  that  1  should. have  the  pleasure  of 
shooting  a  few  of  his  partridges,  and  I  came 
down  here  the  day  before  yesterday: — devoted 
yesterday  to  the  partridges ;  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  until  two  o'clock  this  morning,  to  my 
friend's  society ;  and  rode  over  here  this  af^er- 
noori^  And  now,  dear  old  associate  of  my 
brighter  days,  let  us  talk  seriously." 

"  You  had  better  come  and  look  at  the  pic- 
tures," said  Mrs.  Harding,  in  a  voice  that 
was  cold  and  hard  as  her  gloomy  face.  She 


looked  wonderfully  like  Gervoise  Catheroa 
this  afternoon,  and  Gervoise  in  his  worst 
mood.  "  You  had  better  walk  through  the 
sh»w-rooms ;  Sir  Jasper  will  expect  you  to 
know  something  about  the  pictures  when  you 
dine  with  him." 

Mr.  Hoiroyde  assented  with  a  graceful 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  airy  flutter  of 
his  hands. 

"I  have  done  all  the  galleries  in  Europe 
and  America,"  he  said;  "  why  shouldn't  I  do 
Scaredale?  One  infliction  the  more  will 
scarcely  annihilate  me;  but  oh,  fairest  of 
cicerones,  let  us  be  quick  about  it." 

The  windows  of  the  painted  drawing-room 
were  open,  and  Mrs.  Harding  entered  the 
state  apartments  of  the  Abbey  by  one  of 
them.  There  was  that  chilly  atmosphere  of 
emptiness  which  always  seems  to  pervade 
chambers  that  are  kept  for  show  and  not  for 
use,  however  carefully  they  may  be  aired  and 
wanned.  Mr.  Hoiroyde  skipped  lightly 
through  the  apartments,  glancing  here  and 
there,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  every 
thing. 

"Hum,  hah! — man  drinking,  the  nose  sees 
through  the  glass  is  very  fine ;  sold  at  Christie's 
for  eleven  hundred  guineas  as  a  Murillo ;  I 
believe  it's  a  Velasquez.  Greuze ! — no,  my 
dear  friend ;  not  a  genuine  Greuze.  I  don't 
pretend  to  much  in  that  way,  but  I  think  I 
know  Greuze.  Old  man — bony  and  black 
;;nd  grim ;  Garravaggio.  Why  do  people 
paint  old  bony  and  black  men  ?  and  why  do 
other  people  give  enormous  sums  for  them 
when  they're  painted?  Perugiuol — yes — 
'that's  as  may  be,'  as  Tony  Lumpkin  ob- 
serves. Saint  tormented  by  imps,  by  hell-fire 
Breughel.  What  a  wonderful  power  of  de- 
tail that  fellow  had  I  Vandyc . !  Ah,  no 
trentleman's  gallery  is  complete  without  an 
example  of  my  courtly  Anthony. — And  now, 
dearest  Blanche,  we'll  rest  ourselves  on  that 
quaint  old  window-seat  and  converse.  I've 
taken  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  collection,  and 
I  think  I  know  how  to  talk  to  Sir  Jasper.  So 
let's  be  serious.  A  charming  purk,  by-the- 
way.  There  seems  to  be  some  rustic  festivity 
going  on  yonder,  under  the  trees.  What  is  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Harding  explained  the  natxire  of  Miss 
Denison's  fete. 

"Miss  Denisonl"  exclaimed  Arthur  Hoi- 
royde. "Oh,  there  is  a  Miss  Denison,  is 
there  ?  Our  friend  the  baronet  has  daugh- 
ters?" 

"  One  daughter." 

"  Indeed  1     One  daughter — and  sons  ?" 

"  No,  there  is  no  son." 

"  Then  the  daughter  is  an  heiress,  I  con- 
clude." 

"  She  is  something  more  than  an  heiress, 
for  she  came  into  possession  of  a  very  hand- 
some fortune  left  her  by  her  mother  when  she 
came  of  age  a  year  or  two  ago.  And  she 
will  have  another  fortune  from  her  father." 

"  And  this  place — is  it  entailed  ?    Is  there 
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any  obnoxious  heir-at-law  who  can  come  and 
turn  Miss  Marcia  out  of  house  and  home  when 
her  papa  dies?" 

'•  I  believe  not." 

"  Humph  ?"  muttered  Mr.  Holroyde ;  "  Miss 
Denison  is  rather  an  eligible  parti." 

Mrs.  Harding  looked  at  him  with  a  mali- 
cious smile.  "  I  wonder  whether  you  think 
yourself  still  invincible?"  she  said,  with 
a  sneer. 

"I  wonder  whether  I  am  still  invincible," 
answered  Mr.  Holroyde,  coolly.  "  The  man 
who  wishes  to  conquer  must  start  by  think- 
ing himself  invincible.  I  think  the  first  Na- 
poleon's fortunes  only  turned  when  his  re- 
morseful fancies  about  poor  Josephine  in- 
spired him  with  the  idea  that  his  star  had 
deserted  him.  But  let  us  be  business-like, 
my  dear  Blanche.  You  want  to  know  why  I 
have  followed  you  here.  Unhappily,  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  a  very  common  one. 
Will  you  spare  me  l>y  guessing  it  ?" 

"  You  want  money,"  answered  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, moodily. 

"  Don't  say  that  /want  money,  my  sweet- 
est friend,"  replied  Mr.  Holroyde,  almost 
plaint! vel y ;  "I  never  wanted  money  in  my 
Efe.  I  look  upon  the  vulgar  coinage  of  the 
realm  with  utter  disgust,  as  the  source  of  all 
the  unpleasantness  and  the  larger  half  of  the 
crime  of  the  universe.  Do  you  think  that  of 
my  own  accord  I  would  come  to  you  for  so 
miany  sordid  pounds  and  shillings,  the  mere 
weight  of  which  would  tear  the  linings  of  my 
pockets  and  destroy  the  set  of  my  coats  and 
waistcoats  ?  But  my  creditors  want  money 
— the  Jews  want  money ;  and  finding  myself 
pestered  on  every  side,  I  came  to  you  as  the 
wealthiest  friend  to  whom  I  can  appeal ;  and 
seed  I  say  that  I  came  to  you  the  more  espe- 
cially because  you  owe  your  wealth  to  a  hap- 
py thought  of  mine,  and  that  but  for  that 
happy  inspiration  you  might  be  at  this  mo- 
ment enjoying  the  noble  hospitality  of  your 
country  in  some  parochial  establishment?" 

"I  wish  to  heaven  that  you  had  never 
crossed  my  patli  I"  cried  the  widow,  passion- 
ately. "I  wish  to  heaven  I  were  a  beggar 
in  the  streets,  instead  of  the  wretched  slave 
I  ami" 

"Then  go  and  be  a  beggar  in  the  streets," 
r»plied  Mr.  Holroyde,  in  his  airiest  manner. 
"  That's  such  an  absurd  way  of  putting  the 
tiling,  you  know.  When  a  man  comes  howl- 
ing to  me  and  says  he  wishes  he  was  dead,  I 
reply,  '  Then  go  and  be  dead,  my  dear  friend. 
Your  country  will  hold  an  inquest  on  you, 
fcot  your  country  will  not  interfere  with  j'our 
fiberty  so  far  as  to  prevent  your  killing  your- 
self.' And  when  you,  my  foolish  Blanche, 
talk  such  absurd  nonsense  about  being  a 
wretched  slave — a  slave  with  fifteen  hundred 
and  upwards  per  annum — how  can  I  reply 
otherwise  than  I  do?  You  wouldn't  like  to 
take  off  that  pretty  muslin — trimmed  with 
real  Valenciennes,  I  perceive — or  that  sweet 


thing  in  bonnets ;  you  wouldn't  like  to  ex- 
change Patterson's  boots  for  the  conven- 
tional beggar-woman's  ragged  sandals,  or 
Sir  Jasper  Denison's  hospitality  for  the  casual 
ward  in  Roxborough  Union.  My  Blanche, 
above  all  things  let  us  be  sensible.  You  owo 
me  every  thing.  I  claim  something.  You 
received  the  half-yearly  payment  of  your  in- 
come a  few  weeks  ago ;  never  mind  how  I 
know  it,  since  I  do  know  it.  I  want  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

Mrs.  Harding  shook  herjiead. 

'•  It  is  quite  impossible,"  she  said.  "  I  paid 
my  milliner  a  very  heavy  account  before  I 
left  London,  and  owe  a  good  deal  to  different 
people." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  been 
so  extravagant.  But  I  must  have  the  three- 
fifty — that  is  to  say,  the  Jews  must  have  it." 

"I  tell  you  again  it  is  quite  impossible," 
answered  the  widow,  in  a  dogged  manner,  that 
was  quite  foreign  to-  Sir  Jasper's  enchantress. 

"  And  I  deeply  regret  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
mark for  the  third  time  that  I  must  have  the 
mon°y,"  returned  Mr.  Holroyde,  presently. 
"  Your  own  life  has  been  happily  BO  remark- 
ably exempt  from  trouble,  that  you  have  no 
idea  what  importunate  fellows  the  Jews  are. 
I  can't  say,  by-the-way,  that  I  hare  received 
any  wonderful  indulgence  from  the  Chris- 
tians :  but  when  a  man  is  down  in  the  world, 
it's  always  a  safe  thing  for  him  to  fasten  his 
difficulties  upon  the  Jews.  I  suppose  it's  the 
old  business  of  the  scapegoat  over  again. 
But  to  return  to  those  unpleasant  moutons  of 
ours;  I  must  really  have  the  three-fifty." 

"  But  if  I  haven't  got  the  money — " 

"Oh,  I  think  you  will  find  the  money.  If 
you  can't  manage  to  oblige  me  just  now,  when 
you  are  living  at  free  quarters  here  with  our 
dear  Sir  Jasper,  when  are  you  likely  to  be  able 
to  oblige  me?  My  dearest  Blanche,  don't  let 
us  be  nonsensical.  You  know  you  must 
give  me  the  money.  Wouldn't  it  be  much 
wiser  to  give  it  with  a  good  grace  ?" 

The  widow's  handsome  head  drooped  on 
her  breast  in  an  attitude  of  sullen  despair. 
So  might  the  Clytemnestra  of  ^schylus  have 
looked  when  she  stood  beside  her  victim's 
bath,  waiting  till  it  should  be  time  to  throw 
the  fatal  net  about  that  kingly  form.  But 
Mr.  Holroyde  was  most  serenely  indifferent 
to  dark  looks.  He  wore  a  handsome  cameo- 
ring  on  one  of  his  tapering  fingers,  and  he 
amused  himself  by  taking  it  oil'  that  finger 
and  trying  it  on  the  others,  with  the  air  of 
having  only  that  moment  discovered  what  a 
handsome  ring  it  was,  and  what  charming 
lingers  they  were. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Harding,  after  a  pause, 
"  you  are  quite  right,  I  must  give  you  the 
money,  and  as  much  more  as  you  choose  to 
ask  for.  Of  course  3-011  will  take  care  not  to 
make  me  too  desperate,  for  then  I  mi^ht  really 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  tell  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point  every  thing,  and  go  out  into  the  streets 
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to  beg  or  to  die.  You  will  keep  the  sword 
dangling  above  my  miserable  head,  but  you 
will  take  care  the  hair  does  not  break.  Have 
you  ever  read  any  stories  about  those  wretch- 
ed galley-slaves?  I  have.  Now  and  then 
some  desperate  scoundrel  escapes  from  Tou- 
lon. To  do  so  is,  I  believe,  something  as 
nearly  impossible  as  it  very  well  can  be  ;  but 
there  are  men  who  do  it.  And  then  the  crea- 
ture goes  back  to  Paris,  where  all  his  crimes 
have  been  committed,  and  the  only  place  in 
which  he  can  be  happy ;  and  he  sets  up  some 
little  low  wine-shop — the  White  Rabbit,  or 
the  Red  Mill,  or  something  in  that  way,  and 
is  doing  well,  and  has  saved  money,  when 
one  day  an  old  comrade  drops  in  and  calls  for 
his  dioppe,  and  recognizes  the  landlord.  You 
know  what  that  comrade  does,  Mr.  Holroyde. 
He  talks  about  that  'gulf  of  a  place  out 
yonder,  and  he  is  very  friendly,  and  then  on 
parting  company,  he  borrows  a  handful  of 
francs,  or  a  napoleon,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
he  goes  away.  But  the  White  Rabbit  has  not 
seen  the  last  of  him.  He  comes  again,  and 
again,  and  again;  and  every  time  he  comes  he 
must  have  drink  and  money.  He  sprawls  about 
the  benches,  and  he  spills  his  wine  upon  the 
floor,  and  he  smokes  in  the  faces  of  the  sober 
customers,  and  he  sings  vile  songs,  and  he 
must  have  money  before  he  will  go  away. 
And  he  comes  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
till  the  wretched  runaway  thinks  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  old  torture  of  the  iron  upon 
his  leg  and  the  southern  sun  beating  down 
upon  his  head  once  more.  I  think  the  French 
call  that  sort  of  thing  chantage,  don't  they, 
Mr.  Holroyde?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  my  dear 
madam.  I  don't  read  third-rate  French 
novels — horrible  books,  with  smudgy  engrav- 
ings in  the  middle  of  the  page,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  inveterate  limpness  and  a  tendency  to 
double-up  suddenly,  just  as  you  are  beginning 
to  be  interested.  But,  my  dearest  Blanche, 
the  light  is  going;  and  if  I  am  to  do  the  civil 
to  Sir  Jasper  Denison,  I  must  go  and  look  at 
his  modern  pictures.  By-the-way,  you  will  not 
forget  that  I  want  the  three- fifty  between  this 
and  nine  o'clock.  It  happens  fortunately  that 
you  have  the  feminine  notion  about  bankers, 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  your  balance 
in  the  secret  drawer  of  your  dressing-case,  or 
in  your  jewel-box,  amongst  those  bracelets 
and  brooche^  which  represent  the  scalps  of 
your  victims.  Between  this  and  nine!  Re- 
member, I  have  a  twelve-mile  ride  before  I 
sleep  to-night." 

Mr.  Holroyde  and  his  companion  were  walk- 
ing through  the  long  gallery  as  he~said  this. 
The  widow  paused,  with  her  hand  on  the 
green-baize  door  that  communicated  with  the 
inhabited  portion  of  the  Abbey,  and  looked 
Arthur  Holroyde  full  in  the  face  with  angry, 
threatening  eyes. 

"I  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  that  I  may 
murder  you,"_she  said  in  a  low  voice. 


"  Do  you  ?  My  dear  child,  you  ought  really 
to  give  me  credit  for  more  penetration.  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  I  have  to  fear  is  any 
overt  act  of  violence  from  you.  You  are  too 
fond  of  yourself.  The  fellows  who  commit 
your  revengeful  murders  aro  unhappy,  des- 
perate devils  whose  lives  are  not  worth  a 
halfpenny  to  them.  Your  life  is  worth  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  you  are  a  handsome  wo- 
man; and  Sir  Jasper  Denison  admires  you; 
and  there  is  a  very  pretty  little  game  to  be 
played  yet  with  the  cards  you  hold  in  your 
hand.  No,  dear  Blanche,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
you.  If  you  could  get  any  one  else  to  mu»- 
der  me.  it  would  be  a  different  thing;  but  WB 
don't  live  in  romantic  Italy  in  the  age  of  the 
Borgias;  and  the  hireling  assassin  with  lha 
infallible  dagger  is  not  available.  What  nice 
times  those  were,  by-the-by!  Do  you  re- 
member what  the  woodcutter  said  when  he 
saw  Caesar  Borgia  throw  his  brother's  corpse 
into  the  Tiber?  'I  sha'n't  put  myself  out  of 
the  way  about  that,'  said  he;  'I  see  that  sort 
of  thing  every  day  in  the  week.'" 

Mr.  Holroyde,  found  Sir  Jasper  basking  be- 
fore a  cheerful  fire  in  the  yellow  drawing- 
room,  whither  the  visitor  was  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Harding,  who  was  the  baronet's  bright 
Circe  once  more,  and  no  longer  the  haggard 
Clytemnestra  of  the  picture-gallery.  The 
September  evening  was  cool ;  and  the  yellow 
drawing-room  was  rendered  all  the  more 
agreeable  by  that  cosey  fire.  Mr.  Holroyde 
approached  the  hearth  as  gaily  as  if  he  had 
just  concluded  the  pleasantest  intervieV  pos- 
sible between  devoted  friends,  and  beg-an"to 
talk  Allan  Cunningham  and  Charles  Blanc  for 
the  baronet's  edification ;  while  Mrs.  Harding 
retired  to  dress  for  dinner. 

The  light  was  not  good  enough  for  the  in- 
spection of  Sir  Jasper's  Ettys;  so  the  two 
gentlemen  lounged  over  the  fire,  talking  very 
pleasantly,  until  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
entrance  of  Marcia  and  the  curate,  who  was 
to  dine  at  the  Abbey  after  the  performance  of 
his  duty. 

"The  vans  have  just  departed,  papa,"  said 
Marcia;  "and  the  children  were  singing  the 
livening  Hymn  as  they  rode.  1  can't  tell 
you  what  a  happy  day  it  lias  been  to  them, 
or  how  much  1  owe  to  Mr.  Silbrook's  untiring 
exertions." 

Poor  Mr.  Silbrook  had  exposed  himself  to 
a  meridian  sun  and  a  September  wind  until 
his  face  was  too  red  to  be  susceptible  of  be- 
coming any  redder,  or  he  would  have  been 
covered  with  blushes  as  he  acknowledged 
this  compliment.  While  he  was  responding 
to  Miss  Denison  in  a  husky  murmur,  Sir 
Jasper  interrupted  him. 

"Marcia,"  he  said,  "let  me  introduce  yon 
to  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Harding's,  who  is  good 
enough  10  dine  with  us.  My  daughter  Mar- 
cia, Mr.  —  Mr.  — " 

"  Holroyde,"  suggested  the  visitor. 
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"My  daughter,  Mr,  Holroyde.  Mr.  Sil- 
brook,  my  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Hoi — 
"Why,  Marcia,  what's  the  matter!" 

She  had  turned  suddenly  away  from  the 
little  group,  and  had  sunk  into  the  nearest 
chair.  But  she  rose  as  her  lather  spoke,  and 
answered  him  quietly :  "  Nothing,  papa, 
am  a  little  tired,  and — I  shall  scarcely  have 
time  to'dress." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  steadily 
at  Arthur  Holroyde.  as  if  she  could  not  resist 
vhe  impulse  that  prompted  her  to  see  what 
this  man  was  like;  and  then  she  left  the 
room  very  quietly,  but  so  quickly  that  Mr. 
Silbrook,  eager  to  open  the  door  for  her, 
plunged  forward  in  the  dusk  and  ran  aground 
against  a  triangular  ottoman. 

Five  minutes  before  the  butler  announced 
dinner,  he  was  intruded  upon  in  the  sanctity 
of  his  pantry  by  breathless  little  Dorothy, 
who  entreated  him  to  inform  Sir  Jasper  as 
quietly  as  he  could  that  Miss  Denison  was  too 
tired  to  return  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
would  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  own  room. 

"  Which  I  do  not  hold  with,  giving  dinners 
to  charity-children,  and  maWng  the  servants' 
hall  unbearable  with  the  smell  of  roast-beef, 
and  the  housekeeper's  room  as  damp  and 
sticky  as  a  laundry  with  the  steam  of  plum- 
puddings,"  remarked  the  stately  butler  to 
Dorothy  Tursgood. 

Mr.  Holroyde  was  considerably  disappointed 
by  the  absence  of  the  heiress;  and  a  dull 
despair  took  possession  of  the  curate  whin 
Sir  Jasper  coolly  announced  the  fact  of  his 
daughter's  fatigue.  He  had  looked  forward 
with  such  thrilling  enjoyment  to  this  banquet, 
to  be  shared  with  her.  He  ate  his  dinner 
without  knowing  what  he  was  eating.  The 
lights  and  the  flowers  and  the  glitter  of  silver 
and  shimmer  of  fairy  glass  delighted  him  not. 
He  dropped  the  ice  in  his  soup,  and  spilt  the 
salt  iu  his  wine ;  and  the  beautiful  marquise, 
hi  her  wine-dark  violet  dress,  was  not  there — 
not  his  marquise  at  least.  Mrs.  Harding  oc- 
cupied her  old  place  on  Sir  Jasper's  right 
hand,  a  little  paler  than  usual,  but  with  a 
languishing  pensive  air  that  charmed  the 
baronet;  and  she  had  contrived  to  dress  her- 
self to  perfection  in  a  dvmi-toUette  of  pale-gray 
silk,  relieved  with  delicate  pink,  and  with  one 
large  half-shattered  rose  fastened  amongst 
the  luxuriance  of  her  dark  hair.  It  was  a 
natural  rose ;  and  as  she  talked  to  Sir  Jasper 
the  perfumed  petals  were  scattered  by  a  mo- 
tion of  her  graceful  head,  and  fluttered  upon 
his  shoulder  in  a  little  shower  of  sweetness. 
Perhaps  the  half-blown  rose  was  what  Balzac 
would  have  called  a  mouche. 

Once  in  the  course  of  the  dinner  there  was 
a  little  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  Mr. 
Holroyde,  rousing  himself  as  if  from  a  reverie, 
exclaimed :  "  Oh,  by-the-way,  I  wonder  what 
has  won  the  Leger.  I  am  not  a  '  horsy '  man, 
and  indeed  don't  take  the  faintest  interest  in 
that  sort  of  thing ;  but  however  indifferent  a 


man  is,  he  is  apt  to  find  himself  wondering 
at  this  time  in  the  evening." 

He  said  this  with  his  most  graceful  care- 
lessness of  manner;  and  his  indifference  was 
quite  genuine.  He  was  not  a  horsy  man ;  no 
man  who  cares  to  be  a  hero  amongst  women 
ever  is ;  and  as  to  the  race — somebody  would 
be  ruined  no  doubt,  and  somebody  else  would 
win  a  heap  of  money,  and  there  would  be  a 
general  shuffling  of  the  cards,  but  no  possible 
gain  therefrom  for  Mr.  Arthur  Holroyde. 
How  was  he  to  guess  that  on  that  northern 
race-course  there  had  been  another  hazard 
above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  prizes  and  the 
ordinary  hazards  of  the  meeting,  and  that  a 
horse  had  run  for  no  less  a  stake  than  the 
brilliant  Arthur  Holroyde's  life — and  had 
lostl 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

"  AND    I WHAT    I    SEEM    TO  MY  FRIEND, 

YOU    BEE  !" 

TTIE  telegram  that  reached  Roxborough  in 
A  the  September  evening  brought  despair 
to  the  heart*  of  Henry  Adolphus  Dobb  and 
his  most  dangerous  adviser.  The  news  came 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  could  come  to  the 
tobacconist's  shop,  where  the  two  men  sat 
pale  and  nervous,  trying  to  look  unconcerned, 
trying  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and 
to  smoke  their  cigars  and  talk  lightly  of 
general  topics,  but  suffering  a  torture  only 
second  to  that  of  the  wretch  who  waits  in  the 
dock  while  a  British  jury  deliberates  upon 
his  doom.  A  breathless  boy  came  with  the 
telegram.  The  tobacconist  was  horsy,  and 
went  shares  with  a  sporting  neighbor  in  the 
expense  of  the  message.  There  were  a  good 
many  men  in  the  shop,  privileged  customers, 
all  wailing  for  the  same  intelligence,  and  all 
failing  dismally  in  the  attempt  to  assume  an 
easy  and  indifferent  bearing.  They  pressed 
round  the  tobacconist  as  he  tore  open  the 
envelope  and  read  the  message;  but  Dobb 
pushed  fiercely  through  the  little  throng,  and 
put  his  hand  upon  the  man's  shoulder,  craning 
over  him  to  look  at  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

"Fly-by-Night,  first;  Ileliogahalus,  second; 
Twopenny-Postman,  a  bad  third." 

And  neither  the  lieutenant  nor  the  clerk 
liad  backed  the  horse  for  a  place:  they  had 
backed  him  to  win!  They  had  set  their  livea, 
upon  ".this  little  chance,"  like  Dr.  Mackay's 
Salamandrine,  and  had  lost. 

Mr.  Dobb's  face  was  of  a  dull  livid  com- 
plexion as  he  rejoined  his  comp  nion,  a  little 
way  outside  the  eager  circle  round  the  tobac- 
conist. Gervoise  Catheron  had  no  need  to 
ask  any  questions  about  the  message;  he 
could  read  the  result  of  the  race  in  the  face 
of  his  friend.  They  went  out  into  tho  street 
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silently,  and  they  had  walked  several  yards 
before  either  spoke.  They  turned  as  if  in- 
stinct', vely  out  of  the  bustling  crowded  High 
Street  into  that  dismal  little  lane  leading  to 
the  river,  the  dreary  little  lane  in  which  Ger- 
voise  had  walked  with  the  brilliant  widow 
some  nine  months  before.  Men  in  difficulty 
or  despair  seem  to  take  to  these  dirty  lanes 
and  dark,  obscure  alleys  as  naturally  as  a  wild 
animal  takes  to  his  covert. 

"This  is  a  nice  fix  you've  got  me  into!" 
the  clerk  said  at  last,  in  a  hoarse,  breathless 
manner. 

"  Don't  say  7've  got  you  into  it,  Dobbs,  old 
fellow.  Lord  knows  /didn't  make  the  horse 
lose,"  pleaded  the  lieutenant,  in  whose  tones 
there  was  some  touch  of  fear.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant for  the  tempter  to  encounter  the  reproaches 
of  his  victim.  Surely  once  or  so  in  the  course 
of  that  dark  life'-drama  Mephistopheles  must 
have  been  ever  so  little  afraid  of  Faust. 

"No,  but  you  told  me  he  was  safe  to  win," 
answered  the  clerk,  with  a  bitterness  that 
was  almost  hysterical.  "  You  talked^  and 
talked,  until  you  talked  me  into  being  a  worse 
fool  than  yourself.  Yes,  and  fifty  tunes  a 
worse  fool,  for  what  risk  have  you  run  in 
backing  the  horse  ?  /'ve  staked  my  name  and 
character,  and  my  house  and  home,  and  the 
bread  I  eat,  upon  him ;  and  what  did  you 
stand  to  lose  ?  What  does  a  beggar  lose  when 
he  gets  his  friend  into  a  hole  ?" 

"  Come  now,  Dobb,  I  say,  old  fellow — " 

"  Gervoise  Catheron,"  cried  Henry  Adol- 
phus,  turning  upon  his  companion,  savagely, 
"  how  are  you  going  to  get  me  the  money 
that  I  took  out  of  the  safe  in  our  office  ?  It 
must  be  put  back  there,  every  sixpence  of  it, 
before  Saturday  night.  How  are  you  going 
to  get  it?" 

" Don't  be  violent,  Dobb.  I — I — can't  talk 
about  how  I  shall  get  it  while  you  go  on  like 
that ;  but — I — I  will  get  it." 

"  You  shall  get  it  I"  cried  the  clerk.  "  Yes, 
as  sure  as  there's  a  heaven  above  us,  you 
shall !  I  know  your  little  game.  You'll  try 
to  fool  me  in  this  matter  as  you've  done  in 
others.  It  will  be  to-morrow,  Dobb ;  and 
next  week.  Dobb;  and  the  week  after  next, 
Dobb.  That  won't  do  this  time.  I'm  telling 
you  no  lies  ;  though,  you're  so  accustomed  to 
telling  them  yourself,  I  dare  say  you  can't 
believe  another  man  can  tell  the  truth.  I  tell 
you  that  if  I  don't  get  that  money  between 
this  and  Saturday  night,  I  shall  be  a  dis- 
graced man  before  Monday  morning.  You 
found  out  that  old  Sloper  had  gone  to  Rotter- 
dam, did  you  ?  that  was  very  clever  of  you ; 
but  you  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  find  out 
when  he  was  coming  back.  What  does  that 
matter  to  you  ?  IW re  not  his  clerk.  Ftm're 
not  responsible  for  the  money  that's  been 
taken  out  of  the  safe.  You  won't  be  a  beg- 
gar and  a  thief  if  the  money  isn't  put  back 
there.  Old  Sloper  will  be  home  on  Saturday, 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed  on  Saturday  night, 


he'll  have  me  in  his  private  office  and  havo 
the  account  of  the  cash  collections  out  of  me, 
down  to  the  last  half-penny,  and  he'll  bully 
if  there's  a  halfpenny  short.  That's  what ' 
I've  got  to  look  to,  Mr.  Catheron ;  and  you 
must  get  me  that  n*>.ney." 

The  brewer's  clerk  trembled  with  excite- 
ment and  passion.  If  he  had  been  a  prime- 
minister,  and  his  honor  and  position  at  stake, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  deeply  moved. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a-year  is  not 
much  in  the  abstract ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
when  it  represents  the  income  which  seven 
years  or  so  of  patient  labor  and  very  toler- 
able conduct  have  enabled  a  man  to  achieve. 
And  though  a  brewer's  clerk's  honor  and  good 
name  may  not  be  much  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  they  are  supremely  important  to  the 
brewer's  clerk  himself.  Moreover,  Henry 
Adolphus  Dobb  was  a  pompous  little  man, 
and  had  been  wont  to  lord  it  over  his  circle. 
Disgrace  to  him  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  bitter  than  to  an  humbler  spirit. 

"Don't  I  tell  you  that  I'll  get  you  the 
money  ?"  said  the  lieutenant,  peevishly.  "  It's 
no  good  glaring  at  me  like  that,  as  if  you 
were  going  to  have  a  pound  of  flesh,  and 
were  eyeing  me  over  to  see  where  you'd  take 
it.  I  can't  coin  the  money,  or  pick  it  up  out 
of  the  mud  in  tKis  lane.  You  must  give  me 
time — reasonable  time,"  added  Mr.  Catheron, 
hastily;  for  the  clerk  made  a  kind  of  spring 
at  him — he  had  heard  that  miserable  phrase 
about  the  giving  of  time  so  often  Ufefore.  "  I 
tell  you  I'm  not  going  to  drop  you  into  an/ 
hole.  Between  this  and  Saturday  you  sliall 
have  the  money,  come  what  may*  I — I  think 
I  know  a  quarter  where  I  can  get  it ;  and  it 
shall  be  got." 

"  You  think  you  know  a  quarter ! — what 
quarter  ?  Why  didn't  you  get  money  from 
that  quarter  before,  when  you  told  me  you 
could  not  beg.  borrow,  or  steal  a  five-pound 
note  to  bet  upon  that  confounded  horse  ?" 

"  Never  mind  about  that,  Dobb.  Perhaps 
I  have  had  money  from  the  quarter  I  speak 
of,  and  have  been  obliged  ty  dispose  of  it  to 
more  pressing  creditors  than  you,  and  haven't 
liked  to  tell  you  about  it  for  fear  you  should 
turn  disagreeable.  Never  mind  where  or  how 
I  get  the  money;  I  tell  you  it  shall  be  got." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  clerk,  "I  know  your 
sneaking  tricks.  You'll  be  getting  leave  of 
absence,  and  you'll  run  up  to  London  on  pre- 
tence of  looking  for  the  money,  and  you'll 
stay  away  till  after  Saturday,  and  when  you 
come  back,  your  friend  Dobb — your  tool  and 
your  catspaw — will  be  in  Roxborough  Jail  « 
on  a  charge  of  embezzlement,  and  you'll  snap 
your  fingers  at  him  outside  his  bars;  and 
who'll  believe  him  if  he  says  that  the  fine 
gentleman  tempted  him  to  take  the  money? 
Not  a  living  soul.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Gervoise  Oatheron,"  cried  Mr.  Dobb.  stopping 
suddenly  and  seizing  his  companion's  coat- 
collar  with  no  very  gentle  grasp,  "I'm  uot 
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going  to  leave  you  till  you  get  me  that  money. 
]f  there's  any  quarter  you  can  get  it  from,  go 
there  at  once,  and  I'll  go  with  you ;  but  I've 
been  fooled  once  too  oflen^and  know  what 
you  are ;  and,  so  help  me  Heaven,  I  won't 
part  company  till  I've  got %that  money !" 
"Dobb,  for  mercy 'srfiake,  be  reasonable!" 
"  Yes,  you'd  be  very  reasonable  if  you 
etood  in  my  shoes.  Do  you  know  what  It  is 
to  have  lived  in  a  place,  man  and  boy,  for 
Boven-and-twenty  years?  No,  you  don't. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  worked  hard 
for  every  bit  you've  eaten,  and  every  drop 
you've  drunk,  and  to  be  able  to  lay  your  hand 
upon  your  heart  and  say  you  don't  owe  any 
man  a  sixpence,  and  never  wronged  any  man 
out  of  a  farthing  ?  Not  you.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  live  in  a  place  where  every  one 
has  known  you  and  been  friendly  to  you  ever 
since  you  were  a  child,  and  knew  your  father 
before  you  and  your  grandfather  before  him, 
and  knew  'em  both  for  honest  men  ?  Not 
you,  not  a  bit  of  it.  It's  natural  to  you  to 
cheat.  It's  natural  to  you  to  have  men  point- 
ing at  you  as  the  fellow  that  owes  them 
money  and  will  never  pay  it.  It  isn't  in  you 
to  understand  what  disgrace  is  to  such  as  me." 
'•  Dobb,"  said  Mr.  Catheron,  "  if— if— I  was 
circumstanced  in  any  way  but  what  I  am,  I 
should  knock  you  down.  I'jn  in  your  power, 
'  and  you're  free  to  insult  me.  I've  got  you  into 
a  hobble,  I  know  ;  but  if  you'll  have  a  littl* 
patience  with  me,  I'll  get  you  out  of  it." 

"  Between  this  and  Saturday  night,  remem- 
•ber.  The  money  wos't  be  worth  sixpence  to 
me  after  Saturday  night  I  know  what  old 
Sloper  is ;  there'll  be  no  mercy  there.  Not 
an  hour's  grace,  if  I  went  down  upon  my 
knees  for  it." 

"  You  shall  have  the  money,"  answered  the 
lieutenant  with  an  air  of  conviction.  But  Mr 
Dobb  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  any  vague 
assurances  of  this  kind.  He  had  been  too 
often  begui'ed  by  his  friend's  delusive  prom 
ises.  He  insisted  upon  knowing  what  mys 
terious  source  the  lieutenant  relied  upon,  and, 
little  by  little,  Mr.  Catheron  was  induced  to 
reveal  the  fact  'of  his  connection  with  Si 
Jasper's  fascinating  visitor. 

'•  She's  a  kind  of  relation,"  he  admitted,  as 
the  clerk  pressed  him  closer  and  closer.  "Am 
she  has"  more -money  than  she  can  know  wha 
to  do  with ;  but  she's  as  mean  as  she  can 
well  be.  However,  when  she  knows  mj 
position  is  desperate,  she'll  shell  out  hand 
eomely,  I  d.ire  say." 

"Oli,  you   dare   say,  do  you?"  cried  (he 
clerk,  ironically.     "  A  deal  of  good  your  dare 
saying  will   do   me   on   Saturday,   when  olc 
Sloper  hauls  me  over  the  coals  in  his  privat 
office,  where  the  very  chair  he  sits  upon  i 
made  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  in  order  that  he  ma; 
spin  round  siulienly  at  any  moment  and  stare 
a  fellow  out  of  countenance  with   those   ok 
ferret's  eyes  of  his.     I   tell  you   what  it  is 
Mr.  Catheron,  I've  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 


ame  of  the  lady  you've  be»n  talking  about 

s   Mrs.  Cock-and-a-bull,  or   Mrs.  Harris,  or 

Irs.  anybody  that  never  had  any  existence  ; 

and  that  the  whole  story  is  an  out-and-out 

rammer.     But  if  you  think  I'm  going  to  be 

made  a  fool  of  this  time,  my  friend,  you're 

ery  much  mistaken.     They  may  lock  me  up 

n    Roxborough    Jail   after   Saturday  night: 

but  between  this  and  then  I'll  stick  to  you 

ike  old  boots." 

Hereupon,  of  course,  the  lieutenant  again 
>rotested.  And,  after  a  great  deal  of  protes- 
,ation,  and  argumentation,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  Mr.  Catheron  should  write  a 
etter  demanding  an  immediate  interview 
with  the  lady  at  the  Abbey,  and  that  the 
:lerk  should  not  only  read  this  letter,  but 
should  with  his  own  hands  deliver  it  to  Mrs. 
Harding.  Nothing  less  than  this  would  sat- 
isfy Mr.  Dobb,  and  the  lieutenant  found  that 
t  was  necessary  to  satisfy  Mr.  Dobb  at  any 
cost.  Jhe  two  young  men  went  straight  to 
Amanda  Villas,  where  the  face  of  Selina 
Dobb  greeted  them  very  wan  and  frotful  of 
aspect.  H,enry  Adolphus  had  been  erratic  in 
his  habits,  lately,  and  Twopenny-Postman 
had  made  a  considerable  breach  between  the 
husband  and  wife. 

"The  teapot's  as  cold  as  stone,  and  the 
kettle  has  been  off  the  boil  for  the  last  hour,"" 
said  Selina,  plaintively,  as  she  followed  her 
husband  and  his  friend  into  the  lictle  parlor, 
where  a  sloppy  teatray,  a  brown  earthenware 
teapot,  a  jagged-looking  quartern  loaf  in  the 
last  stage  of  staleness,  and  all  those  ragged 
cuttings  of  slate-colored  glazed  lining  and 
balls  of  cotton  and  strips  of  whalebone 
and  open  papers  of  pins  which  belong  to  the 
process  of  dressmaking  adorned  the  table. 
But  the  clerk  only  muttered,  "Oh,  d — n  1  no- 
body wants  your  cat-lap;"  as  he  pushed 
away  the  pins  and  glazed  lining  with  a  ruth- 
less hand,  and  cleared  a  little  space  upon  the 
oilcloth  table-cover. 

"  C.  theron  wants  to  write  a  letter,''  he 
said ;  "  so  look  sharp  with  the  pen  and  ink, 
'Lina." 

•'  I  think  Mr.  Catheron  might  find  it  con- 
venient, to  write  his  letters  elsewhere,  instead 
of*  making  a  rag  of  Miss  Pennekit's  new  silk 
dress,"  replied  Mrs.  Dobb,  stiffly. 

She  had  just  picked  up  a  rustling  silken 
garment,  which  the  two  |ien  had  walked 
over.  Her  pale  e\es  had  an  anpry  look  in 
them  as  she  turned  them  upon  the  lieutenant. 
She  had  begun  to  understand  that  he  was  a 
dangerous  friend  for  her  husbsmil.  though  she 
had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  danger.* 

"Miss  Pennekit  and  her  dn-ss  may  go  to 
Bath!  "  exclaimed  the  clerk,  with  defiance  in 
his  tone.  "Give  us  over  the v pen  and  ink, 
will  you  ?" 

Spoken  to  thus  contumaciously,  Mrs.  Dobb 
performed  her  husband's  behest  with  dignified 
snlkiness,  which  is  a  wife's  best  armor.  Of 
course  she  would  have  something  to  say  to 
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Mr.  Dobb  about  this  evening's  behavior ;  but 
what  she  had  to  say  would  keep,  and  would 
be  all  the  better  for  keeping.  Sir  Emerson 
Tenncnt  tells  us  that  the  crocodile  is  troubled 
with  so  weak  a  digestion  that  he  will  not  eat 
his  prey  while  it  is  fresh,  but  will  hide  it  for 
some  days,  and  devour  it  by-and-by  in  a  state 
of  decomposition;  and  in  the  same  manner 
do  some  wives  hide  away  their  g  ievances, 
until  the  wrong  grows  rank  with  long  keep- 
ing. Mrs.  Dobb  handed  her  lord  and  master 
a  very  small  china  inkstand,  with  very  little 
ink,  and  a  very  execrable  pen  in  it ;  and  then 
she  gathered  up  Miss  Perinekit's  dress  and  its 
belongings,  and,  withdrew.  She  thus  asserted 
her  position  as  an  outraged  matron,  and  had 
the  best  of  Henry  Adolphus.  He  had  asked 
for  pen  and  ink,  and  she  had  given  him  pen 
and  ink ;  but  he  had  not  asked  her  for  pa'per. 
and  she  had  not  given  him  paper ;  though  she 
was  perfectly  aware-  that  such  a  commodity 
was  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  letter. 
It  was  rather  a  satisfaction  to  her  to  hear  him 
opening  little  drawers  and  cupboards  and 
using  bad  language  in  his  search  for  what  he 
wanted,  as  she  settled  herself  to  work  in  the 
adjoining  chamber. 

Mr.  Dobb  [bund  a  few  sheets  of  note-paper 
at  la?t;  and  Gervoise  Catheron  scra*wled  his 
brief  epistle,  with  the  clerk  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

""My  DEAR  BLANCHE: — I  want  to  see  you 
on  particular  business,  and  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning,  if  possible.  I  don't  want 
to  come  to  the  Abbey,  as  I  dare  say  you 
wouldn't  care  to  see  me  there.  But  I'll  meet 
you  in  the  wood ;  say  somewhere  between 
the  west  gate  and  the  Hermitage,  and  say 
eleven  to-morrow  morning,  which  will  give 
you  time  to  slip  out  after  breakfast.  Send  me 
a  line  to  say  '  Yes '  to  this,  or  appoint  your 
own  time ;  but  let  it  be  early  to-morrow.  I 
am  in  a  desperate  fir,  this  time,  and  must 
have  help,  somehow  or  other. — Yours  always, 

G.  C. 

P.  S. — The  bearer  may  be  trusted." 

The  letter  was  folded  and  sealed  under  Mr. 
Dobb's  eye.  Indeed,  that  gentleman  watched 
the  documment  with  an  air  that  implied  his 
apprehension  of  possible  legerdemain  on  the 
part  of  Gervoise  with  regard  to  this  myste- 
rious epistle.  When  he  had  put  it  in  his  own 
waistcoat-pocket,  the  clerk  seemed  a  little 
more  comfortable  than  he  had  been  since  the 
news  of  the  Postman's  defeat.  But  even  then 
he  was  by  no  means  quite  easy  in  his  mind. 
He  put  on  his  overcoat  and  hat,  and  bawled 
to  his  wife  to  the  effect  that  he  was  going  out 
again,  and  wouldn't  be  back  for  an  hour  or 
so;  and  then,  looking  very  suspiciously  at 
Mr.  Catheron,  he  said: 

"Come,  you  may  as  well  go  with  me.  Its 
a  walk ;  and  you  can  walk  that  way  as  well 
as  any  other." 


But  the  lieutenant  pleaded  some  duty  which 
would  ablige  his  return  to  quarters;  and  the 
clerk  was  fairi  to  part  company  with  him  at 
the  gate's  of  Castlefofd  Barracks,  very  much 
against  his  will. 

"  He  may  get  leave  and  be  off  to  Loodon, 
and  sell  me,  for  all  I  know,"  thought  Mr. 
Dobb,  a»  he  made  his  •  way  by  back-sluma 
and  by-roads  to  Roxborough  Bridg'e. 

He  walked  so  fast— in  an  involuntary 
hurry,  which  arose  from  hurry  and  tumult  of 
Ms  mind  rather  than  any  necessity  for  haste 
— that  he  was  hot  and  breathless  by  the  time;,, 
he  came  to  the  bridge.  He  leaned,  against 
the  stone  balustrade  to  recover  himself,  and 
mopped  his  damp  forehead  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief.  As  ho  stood  bareheaded  doing 
this,  he  looked  down  at  the  water  Mowing  so 
quietly  under  the  ponderous  arch. 

"  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  you're 
pleasant  and  cool,1'  muttered  Mr.  Dobb,  "and 
I'(fr  rather  lace  you  than  the  people  who've 
known  me  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  and  the 
felkAvs  I've  been  cheeky  to.  They'd  have  it 
out  of  me  with  interest  if  I  was  in  Roxbor-  . 
ough  jail  for  embezzlement ;  and  there's  not 
one  of  'em  would  pity  me  or  believe  I'd  been 
made  a  fool  of.  '  Downy  Dobb'  they*ve  called 
me,  and  I've  been  proud  of  it ;  but  I  should 
find  my  downiness  go  against  me  if  I  was 
in  trouble."  * 

The  chimes  of  PiOxborough  Cathedral 
pealed  the  first  quarter  after  eight  as  the 
clerk  mused  upon  the  bridge,  and  a  little 
drizzling  rain  began  to  fall  from  a  blank  star- 
less sky.  Through  this  tain,  which  goc 
heavier  every  minute,  Mr.  Dobb  walked  to%  .* 
Scarsdale,  and  presented  himself,  a  miserable 
object,  at  the  servant's  entrance.  It  wa» 
after  nine  o'clock  by  this  time,  and  a  hope- 
lessly wet  night. 

"A  case  of  cats  and  dogs,"  Mr.  Dobb  re- 
marked, as  he  spun  his  hat  upon  his  hand, 
making  a  kind  of  ornamental  water-work  for 
the  edification  of  tile  man  who  admitted  hip). 
He  was  on  familiar  terms  with  all  the  Scars- 
dale  servants;  for  the  ale  consumed  at  the 
Abbey  was  Sloper  &  Halliday's  manufac- 
ture. There  were  malt-houses  and  brew- 
houses  that  might  have  served  for  Sloper  & 
Halliday  themselves  at  the  back  qf  the  Abbey, 
but  Sir  Jasper  objected  to  the  smell  of  brew- 
ing; and  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as 
home-brewed  October  since  the  time  of  the 
last  baronet. 

Mr.  Catheron  had  enjoined  his  friend  to 
convey  his  letter  as  carefully  as  possible  to* 
the  lady  for  whom  it  was  intended;  so  the 
clerk  pretended  that  he  had  come  to  Scars- 
dale  with  a  message  from  his  wife  to  Do- 
rothy. Little  Dorothy  was  sent  for.  while 
Mr.  Dobb  dried  his  wet  garments  before  a 
blazing  fire  in  the  chief  butler's  own  room, 
and  sipped  some  steaming  braudy-and-water 
prepared  for  him  by  the  chief  butler's  own 
hands.  She  came,  flushed  and  breathless  ;  for 
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as  there  was  only  one  person  worth  speaking 
.of  in  the  world,  she  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  clerk  had  brought  her  tidings,  of  her 
lover. 

The  chief  butler  laid  down  his  newspaper 
and  withdrew  as  Miss  Tursgood  entered  the 
room.  He  was  a  most  gentlemanly  creature 
in  a  pompous  way,  and  did  the  right  thing 
upon  all  occasions. 

"  You'il  find  rne  in  Mrs.  Browning's  room, 
if  you'll  step  that  way  before  you  go,  Dobb," 
he  said,  politely.  "  In  the  meantime  I  beg 
you  to  consider  this  apartment  at  your  own 
disposal." 

"  Is  it  any  thing  the  matter  with  Gervoise  ?" 
cried  Dorothy,  beseechingly,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  the  butler.  She  saw  tliat  Mr.  Dobb's 
countenance  was  disturbed,  and  she  looked 
at  him  with  terrified,  appealing  eyes,  as  if  he 
held  her  fate  in  his  hands.  It  does  seem  like 
this  sometimes  with  regard  to  the  messenger 
of  trouble.  It  seems  as  if  his  voice  were  the 
voice  of  Fate,  and  as  if  it  lay  in  his  power 
to  make  our  sorrow  more  or  less. 

"Oh,  Lord,  no!  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  him,  Doll!"  answered  Mr.  Dobb,  con- 
temptously,  as  if  it  were  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  lieutenant  to  have  any  thing  the  matter 
with  him ;  "  but's  there's  a  precious  deal  the 
matter  with  me.  However,  that's  neither 
here  nor'there ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  isn't  here. 
You've  got  a  lovely  female  residing  under 
this  roof  by  the  name  of  llardiug." 

Even  with  the  prospect  of  Rpxborough 
jail  looming  darkly  upon  him  in  the  dim 
future  of  Saturday  night,  Mr.  Dobb's  music- 
*  -hall  experiences  compelled  him  to  say  "lovely 
female,"  where  another  man  would  have  said 
"a  lady." 

"  Yes,  Henry  Adolphus." 

"  Then  what  you've  got  to  do  is  to  give  her 
this  letter,  on  the  quiet ;  and  to  bring  me  an 
answer,  likewise  on  the  quiet ;  and  to  be  un- 
common lively  about  it :  for  I've  been  cooking 
myself  long  enough  before  this  fire;  and 
sha'n't  I  get  black  looks  from  that  precious 
cousin  of  yours  when  I  get  home  ?" 

"But  Mrs.  Harding  is  sure  to  be  in  the 
drawing  room,  and  1  don't  know  how  I  shall 
get  to  speak  to  her  wit.'iout  everybody 
knowing,"  answered  Dorothy,  taking  the  let- 
ter. "  Why,  it's  from  Gervoise  I"  she  cried, 
as  she  recognized  the  weak,  illegible  hand. 

"'Well,  who  said  it  wasn't  ?" 

"  But  what  doejS  he  want  with  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing?" 

"  Never  you  mind  that.  There's  no  occa- 
sion for  the  green-eyed  monster  to  exhibit 
his  obnoxious  claws.  It  isn't  a  fore-letter — I 
can  tell  you  that,  Miss  Tursgood,  and  that's 
bout  all  I  can  tell  you.  So  the  sooner  you 
make  yourself  scarce,  and  bring  me  back  tho 
answer,  the  better." 

Dorothy  was   fain  to   accept  her   cousin's 

•*  assurance.      She  was  not  so  much  jealous  as 

mystified  by  the  errand  entrusted  to  her.     Of 


course,  if  it  had  been  a  love-letter,  it  would 
not  have  been  given  to  her  to  deliver.  And 
then  Mrs.  Harding  was  ever  so  much  older 
than  the  lieutenant.  Gervoise  had  dropped 
hints  about  his  acquaintance  with  the  brilliant 
widow ;  and  that  acquaintance  had  been  put 
forward  as  the  reason  why  Dorothy's  engage- 
ment must  be  kept  a  secret  from  her  kind 
mispress.  % 

She  made,  her  way  to  the  corridor,  out  of 
which    the   family  apartments   opened,    and 
waited  Cor  the  chance  of  communicating  with 
Mrs.  Harding.  She  had  not  to  wait  very  long. 
A  man  came  carrying  coffee-cups  on  an  an- 
tique salver.     Dorothy  asked  him  to  tell  Mrs. 
Harding  that  a  person  wished  to  speak  to  her ;  , 
and  five  minutes  afterwards  the  lauy  came  out  • 
into  the  corridor. 

"  Well,1'  she  said,  rather  sharply, ;'  what  is 
it?" 

"  A  letter,  please,  ma'am  ;  and  I  am  to  wait 
for  an  answer." 

The  widow  took  the  missive,  and  tore  open 
the  envelope.  Her  face  clouded  as  she  looked 
at  the  address,  and  it  grew  darker  as  she  read 
the  letter.  After  reading  it,  she  stood  for  a 
minute  or  so  thinking;  and  there  was  such 
an  absept  look  upon  her  face,  that  Dorothy 
fancied  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the  answer. 

"  Will  you  please  to  let  me  have  the  answer 
presently,  ma'am?"  the  little  maid  asked 
meekly. 

"  The  answer  is  '  Yes' — nothing  else.  Who 
brought  the  letter  ;  and  how  did  it  come  into 
your  hands?"  asked  the  widow,  looking  at 
Dorothy  with  searching  eyes. 

"  It  was  brought  by  my  cousin,  ma'am  ;  nt 
least,  my  cousin's  husband,  who  is  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Catheron's." 

'•  A  friend  of  Mr.  Catheron's  1  You  havo 
got  the  name  very  pat,  upon  my  word.  Miss 
Tursgood;  and  pray  do  you  know  Mr. 
Catheron?" 

The  girl's  face  grew  crimson  as  she  an- 
swered, '•  I  have  met  him  at  my  cousin's, 
ma'am." 

It  seemed  such  a  hard  thing  not  to  be  able 
to  look  straight  into  those  scornful  eyes,  and  ' 
say,  ''  And  I  am  to  be  his  wife."  But  the 
uark  shadow  of  secrecy  Already  overhung 
Dorothy's  life,  and  she  endured  this  penalty 
as  patiently  as  she  would'  h;;vo  endured 
heavier  penalties  for  his  Bake. 

She  dropped  a  little  cojrtesy.  and  tripped 
away.  The  widow  looked  after  her  with  a 
malicious  smile.  But  perhaps  there  was  a 
little  touch  of  envy  underlying  her  scorn. 
Not  to  win  half-a-mulion  of  mon-;y  could  Mrs. 
llarding's  world-worn  face  have  glowed  witli 
those  ingenuous  blushe.--;  not  lor  tie  prize  of 
ui  empire  could  her  feat  have  tripped  along 
the  corridor  with  that  elastic,  girh.-h  step. 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  is  nice  to  be  young 
and  fresh  and  silly,  like  that,"  she  thought. 
"  1  can't  remember  the  time  in  which  I  did 
not  know  the  world  almost  as  well  as  I  know 
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it  now.  I  have  to  thank  my  father  for  that — 
and  for  very  little  else." 

She  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Arthur  Holroyde  was  making  himself  very 
agreeable  to  his  host.  The  rain  had  begun  a 
little  before  the  time  at  which  the  visitor  had 
asked  for  his  horse ;  and  as  the  night  grew 
blacker  and  the  weather  more  hopelessly  bad, 
the  hospitable  baronet  had  insisted  on  Mr. 
Holroyde  remaining. 

"  Your  friend  will  understand  that  a  twelve- 
mile  ride  on  such  a  night  as  this  is  an  impos- 
sibility. I  suppose  you  told  him  where  you 
were  coming  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  Deverill  knew  I  was  coming  to 
Scjfrsdale." 

"  Then  he  will  naturally  conclude  you  are 
stopping  at  Scarsdale.  But  if'you  think  there 
is  any  likelihood  of  Colonel  Slingsby's  house- 
hold being  inconvenienced  by  your  non- return, 
we  can  send  a  boy  with  a  message.  I  don't 
suppose  stable-boys  have  any  objection  to  this 
kind  of  weather." 

Mr.  Holroyde  protested  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  sending  of  any  messenger. 

"  Dare-devil  Deverill's  servants — they  used 
to  give  him  that  sobriquet  in  his  mess — are  too 
well  accustomed  to  the  erratic  habits  of  their 
master.  There  will  be  no  sitting  up  for  me. 
There  will  be  a  door  left  unbarred  somewhere 
in  the  back  premises,  and  a  candle  on  the 
hall-table,  I  dare  say ;  but  no  further  prepara- 
tion for  my  coming.  I  don't  think  they  ever 
do  lock  the  doors  at  Marchbrooke,  by-the-by  ; 
but  as  Slingsby  is  a  collector  of  bull-terriers, 
the  burglars  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  old  silver. 
He  has  been  giving  flve-and-twenty  shillings 
an  ounce  for  candlesticks  lately." 

"  A  more  civilised  taste  than  I  should  have 
given  him  credit  tor,"  murmured  Sir  Jasper, 
toying  complacently  with  a  bonbou-boz,  which 
had,  or  had  not,  been  given  by  Louis  XIII.  to 
Madame  de  Chevreuse. 

So  Mr.  Holroyde  stayed  at  the  Abbey,  and 
gratified  Sir  Jasper  amazingly  with  his  con- 
versation ;  or  perhaps  still  more  so  by  tlie 
graceful  manner  in  which  he  listened  to  Sir 
Jasper's  discourse.  He  slept  in  the  blue  bed- 
room, in  the  bed  by  which  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point  had  lifted  his  so.ul  to  heaven  in  the  pas- 
sionate prayer  of  his  blighted  manhood.  And 
yet  no  uncomfortable  dreams  haunted  the 
placid  slumbers  of  the  elegant  and  easy-going 
Arthur  Holroyde.  It  had  been  his  habit  to 
take  life  lightly,  and  not  to  think  too  much  of 
unpleasant  things.  He  brushed  the  record  of 
his  sins  and  follie?  off  his  memory  almost  as 
easily  as  he  brushed  the  dust  from  his  coat  in 
these  bitter  days  wheu  he  had  no  valet  to  do 
it  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XX  VIIT. 


DIABOLICAL    SUGGESTION. 

MRS.  HARDIXG  entered  the  cosey  little 
paneled  chamber,  which  was  used  as  a 
breakfast-room,  very  early  upon  the  morning 
after  Mr.  Holroyde's  visit.  But  although  the 
Abbey-clock  had  not  yet  struck  eijht,  she 
found  Arthur  Holroyde  standing  in  the  bay- 
window,  contemplating  the  woody  landscape, 
beautiful  in  the  sunlight  of  a  delicious,  Sep- 
tember morning.  Men  who  lead  actively 
wicked  lives  are  generally  early  risers.  It  la 
only  your  passive,  negatively  bad  men  —  your 
Charles  Stuart,  or  your  Rochester  —  who  lie 
late  o'  mornings.  Nero  must  be  waking 
early  when  he  has  the  burning  of  Rome  to 
arrange  for  his  evening  festival;  and  Marie 
Marguerite  d'A.ubray,  Marchioness  of  Brin- 
villiers,  can  have  little  leisure  in  which  to 
oversleep  herself.  ,  Arthur  Holroyde's  life 
had  been  a  very  active  one,  and  the  earliest 
glories  of  the  eastern  sunlight  generally 
shone  upon  his  waking  eyes,  and  found 
him  busy  planning  the  campaign  of  the  day. 
He  was  -the  younger  son  of  a  younger  son, 
and  had  never  had  any  money  of  his  own 
worth  speaking  of;  yet  he  had  lived,  and  had 
lived  the  sort  of  life  which,  in  his  estimation, 
was  a  very  pleasant  one.  He  had  patronized 
the  best  tradesmen,  and  had  been  hunted  by 
the  best  sheriff's  officers,  and  had  taken  flight 
to  the  pleasantest  Continental  cities,  when 
the  dark  hour  of  insolvency  came  upon  him. 
He  had  been  outlawed,  and  had  spent  many 
years  of  his  wicked  existence  in  those  foreign 
resting-places  where  Vice  assumes  her  most 
graceful  shape,  and  flaunts  her  brilliant  image 
in  the  very  face  of  poor  hnmdrum  Virtue. 
And  he  had  contrived  to  enjoy  himself  very 
tolerably,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
picking  up  his  money  in  all  manner  of  crooked 
ways,  but  preserving  the  whiteness  of  his 
hands,  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  slender 
feet,  and  the  gracious  sweetness  of  that  smilo 
which  had  been  irresistible  to  weak  woman- 
kind ever  since  the  penniless  undergraduate 
had  left  the  University,  with  an  ineffable  belief 
in  his  own  powers,  and  a  profound  contempt 
for  his  fellow-men  —  a  contempt  which  lie  was 
wise  enough  to  hide  under  the  mask  of  good- 
nature. There  is  nothing  more  easy  to  ac- 
quire than  a  reputation  for  good-nature  ;  and, 
in  running  for  the  prize,  of  popularity,  the 
man  who  says  agreeable  tilings  will  always 
win  the  race  against  the  man  whe  only  per- 
forms benevolent  actions.  The  fortune  of  a 
millionaire  will  not  allow  the  benevolent  man 
to  give  every  body  as  much  as  he  asks  for; 
but  the  pleasant-spoken  man  will  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  the  universe,  and  be  none 
the  poorer  for  the  transaction,  but  in  all 
probability  very  much  the  richer.  All  the 
substantial  goodness  of  a  Douglas  Jerrold 
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will  not  counterbalince  one  stinging  witticism  j 
in  the  mind  of  the  victim  who  has  been  stung. 
Mr.  Holroyda  had  chosen  his  path  in  li:e  at 
the  outset,  and  had  never  swerved  from  it. 
For  him  Rochester's  epitaph  on  his  gracious 
sovereign  might  have  been  paraphrased.  He 
was  a  man  who  never  did  a  civil  thing,  and 
•ever  said  a  rude  one.  He  turned  as  the 
widow  entered  the  room,  and  greeted  her 
with  hi.s  delightful  smile. 

"  How  nice  this  is  1"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  quite 
relied  upon  your  being  early  this  morning, 
and  you  have  not  disappointed  me.  I  have 
been  admiring  the  landscape.  Upon  my 
word,  Burke's  landed  gentry  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  penalty  they  endure  in  having  to  pay 
their  debts,  would  be  fitting  objects  fora  poor 
man's  envy.  How  delicious  nature  is  after 
rain — so  fresh,  *o  smi.ing,  so  elastic!  I  al- 
ways fancy  the  effect  of  rain  upon  nature  is 
rather  like  the  influence  of  ready  money  upon 
mankind — such  a  balmy,  revivifying  process, 
you  know.  And,  by-the-by,  that  brings  me 
to  what  I  don't  care  to  take  about — that  three 
hundred  and  fifty  for  the  Jews." 

Mrs.  Harding  took  an  envelope  from  her 

pocket  and  handed  it  to  Arthur  Holroyde. 

•  He  crumpled  the  paper  between  his  fingers, 

and  listened  smilingly  to  the  little  crackling 

noise  produced  by  the  operation. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  ready -money  is 
unquestionably  the  dew  which  revives  the 
parched  and  faded  spirit.  The  grass  is  dry 
and  withered,  but  the  genial  moisture  de- 
scends, and  .the  herb  is  green  again.  My 
sweetest  Blanche'  this  is  more  than  kind  of 
you,"  murmured  Mr.  Ilolroyde,  as  he  tore 
open  the  envelope;  and  so  perfect  was  his 
expression  of  gratitude,  that,  it  -eemed  as  if 
the  money  extorted  from  the  moody-looking 
widow  had  been  the  free  tribute  of  generous 
friendship.  "  I  will  not  insult  you  by  count- 
ing the  notes,"  ha  said,  as  he  transferred 
them  to  a  dainty  little  pocket-book,  fragrant 
with  the  odor  peculiar  to  Russia  leather. 
"How  much?" 

"All  I  have  in  the  world,  except  a  few 
pounds  to  get  me  away  from  this  place,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Harding  with  a  gloom  of  manner 
which  would  have  very  much  amazed  Sir 
Jasper  if  he  could  have  beheld  it;  "three 
hundred  pounds.  I  cannot  give  you  a  six- 
pence more.  I  couldn't  if  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point  were  in  the  next  room  and  you 
threatened  to  go  straight  to  him  and  betray 
me." 

"But  I  don't  threaten  any  thing,"  replied 
Mr.  Holroyde.  *'I  never  have  threatened, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  any  position  arising  in 
which  I  should  find  myself  compelled  to 
threaten.  Why,  even  in  that  little  parable 
of  yours  about  the  galley-slave,  the  runaway's 
old  acquaintance  does  not  threaten.  The 
runaway  is  a  good  deal  too  wise  to  ullow  any 
thing  of  that  kind  to  become  necessary.  He 


helps  his  old  chum  from  time  to  time,  without 
grumbling,  and  his  old  chum  is  grateful.  I 
am  sorry  you  couldn't  maaage  three-fifty; 
but  the  Jews  must  be  satisfied  with  the  three 
hundred — on  account." 

"Are  you  never  afraid,"  asked  Mrs.  Har- 
ding, looking  up  at  her  companion  with  dark, 
threatening  eyes, — "  are  you  never  afraid  that 
something  may  happen  to  you— on  account 
of  your  wickedness?" 

.  '"No,"  answered  Mr.  Holroyde,  lightly; 
"all  sorts  of  unpleasant  things  happen  to 
me,  but  not  on  account  of  my  wickedness ; 
for  I  find  still  more  unpleasant  things  hap- 
pening to  the  most  praiseworthy  individuals. 
If  there  had  been  any  adequate  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  this  life,  and  if  a 
man  could  have  insured  himself  a  handsome 
income  for  his  midde  age  by  behaving  de- 
cently in  his  youth,  there  should  have  been 
no  better  conducted  young  man  than  myself. 
But  I  perceived  at  a  very  early  age  that  the 
people  who  make  the  great  fortunes  are  not 
the  good  people.  As  for  myself,  I  .have 
never  gone  out  of  my  way  to  be  wickea.  A 
man  must  live,  you  know, — in  his  own  opin- 
ion, at  least, — that  i.s  a  primary  necessity; 
and  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  myself 
with  regard  to  existence.  As  for  punishment, 
I  have  begun  to  feel  disagreeable  twinges* 
under  my  right  shoulder,  which  one  doctor 
attributes  to  cold,  another  to  liver,  and  a  third 
debility ;  but  I  dare  say  Wilberforce  had  just 
the  same  sort  of  twinges  after  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  in  spite  of  all  those  emancipated  ne- 
groes. And  now,  my  dear  Blanche,  let  us 
talk  of  more  agreeable  subjects.  How  long 
do  you  remain  here  ?" 

'H>  don't  know." 

"Blanche,  of  all  qualities,  there  is  none  so 
charming  as  candor.  Why  do  you  refuse  to 
be  candid  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  blind 
to  your  views,  or  that  I  disapprove  your  aspi- 
rations ?  Could  not  Lady  Denison  be  as  good 
a  friend  to  me  in  the  future  as  Blanche  Har- 
ding has  been  in  the  past?" 

•'  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  don't  mean  any  thing  just  at  present 
It  is  you  who  moan  to  become  Lady  Denison ; 
and  upon  iuy  word  I  fancy  you  have  a  very 
fair  chance  of  succeeding  if  you  play  your 
cards  with  discretion." 

"  What  would  you  say  to  my  chances  if 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land?" 

'•  Humph !  I  should  say  that  he  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  awkward  time  for  his  re- 
turn. But  has  he  returned  ?" 

"He  has,  and  is  liable  at  any  moment  to 
come  to  this  house.  lie  is  the  Mr.  Pauncc- 
fort  whose  name  you  heard  Sir  Jasper  men- 
tion more  than  once  last  night." 

"  Whatl  the  eccentric  individual  who  lived 
at  the  Hermitago?  I  ought  to  have  recog- 
nised the  baronet's  description  of  our  Cam- 
berwell  Don  Quixote.  There  scarcely  can  be 
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another  man  in  the  world  who  would  make 
such  a  fool  of  himself.  But  where  Is  my 
friend  Pierrepoint  now  ?" 

"  They  say  that  he  has  gone  abroad  again, 
that  he  has  gone  back  to  his  old  African 
haunts;  but  he  still  retains  the  cottage  he 
lived  in,  and  I  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
has  really  left  England.  Perhaps  Miss  Deni- 
son  could  tell  us  something  about  his  move- 
ments." 

"  Miss  Denison !  My  dear  Blanche,  you  be- 
come more  inscrutable  every  moment.  •  Why 
Miss  Deuison?" 

"  Because  he  and  she  were  very  intimate — 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  each  other,  as 
I  believe." 

"Incorrigible!  Our  Don  Quixote  in  love 
again  I  I  thought  he  had  had  enough  of  that 
sort  of  thing — " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  his  expression 
grew  a  little  graver  than  usual. 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  he  said;  "the  mind 
has  its  twinges  now  and  then,  as  well  as  the 
shoulder.  The  liver  of  a  hard  drinker  will 
shrivel  to  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  but  he  still 
has  a  liver.  I  suppose  the  conscience  of  a 
man  of  the  world  is  something  like  that.  It 
gets  very  small,  but  there  is  a  little  bit  of  it 
left  even  at  the  last.  If  I  were  not  too  old 
and  battered  to  be  sorry  for  any  thing,  I 
should  be  sorry  that  I  ever  found  my  way  to 
that  cottage  in  the  Camberwell  lane." 

He  stood  for  some  moments  leaning  against 
the  mantlepiece,  with  his  face  shaded  by  his 
hand ;  but  he  was  very  quickly  aroused  from 
his  reverie  by  the  opening  of  the  door  and 
the  entrance  of  Sir  Jasper  Denison,  and  in  the 
next  minuto  lie  was  making  himself  delightful 
to  the  baronet. 

Miss  Denison  did  not  appear  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  Mrs.  Harding  left  the  room 
immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  meal 
to  pay  a  little  dutiful  visit  to  Marcia's  apart- 
ments ;  while  Sir  Jasper  exhibited  his  modern 
pictures  to  his  appreciative  visitor. 

The  widow  found  Marcia  very  pale  of  as- 
pect, and  very  icy  of  manner,  and  left  her, 
after  making  a  few  pretty  little  conventional 
speeches,  completely  mystified  and  by  no 
means  comfortable. 

"  Does  she  know  any  thing  about  Arthur 
Holroyde?"  she  wondered;  "and  is  she  pur- 
posely avoiding  him?" 

It  was  half-past 'ten  when  Mrs.  Harding 
left  Marcia.  She  Went  straight  to  her  dress- 
ing-room and  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak.  At 
eleven  she  was  pacing  the  pathway  between 
the  west  gate  and  the  Hermitage,  a  path  cut 
through  the  very  heart  of  Scarsdale  Wood, 
darkened  on  one  side  by  a  steeply-sloping 
bank  overgrown  with  brushwood,  and  Bor- 
dered on  the  other  by  a  wilderness  of  fern. 
The  place  was  dark  and  gloomy  even  in  the 
day,  and  as  black  as  Erebus  after  nightfall. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Scarsdale  thought  no 
more  of  plunging  into  it  at  ten  o'clock  on  a 


moonless  night  than  a  Cockney  we 'old  thJnk 
of  walking  down  Cheapside. 

Mrs  Harding  paced  the  woodland  pathway 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
lieutenant  made  his  appearance.  He  had 
never  been  in  time  for  an  appointment  in  his 
life,  and  he  came  to  this  flushed  with  running. 

"  I  had  the  deuce  of  a  bother  to  get  here  in 
any  thing  like  time,"  he  said.  ''It's  very 
good  of  you  to  meet  me,  Beau — Blanche.  I 
— I  thought  you'd  turn  up  trumps  if  you  knew 
a  fellow's  affairs  were  desperate." 

"If  you  mean  yourself  when  you  say  a 
'  fellow'  I  never  knew  your  affairs  to  be  other- 
wise than  desperate,"  said  Mrs.  Harding  in 
her'  harshest  voice — and  her  voice  could  be 
very  harsh  sometimes.  "  I'm  afraid  you  won't 
be  quite  so  enthusiastic  about  my  coming 
when  you  hear  that  I  have  only  come  to  say 
I  can't  afford  you  any  assistance ;  and  that  it 
is  utterly  useless  for  you  to  pester  me  with 
letters,  or  attack  me  through  the  agency  of 
your  vulgar  friends." 

"1  tell  you  what  it  is,  Blanche,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  with  an  air  of  resolution  that  was 
not  at  all  usual  to  him,  "it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  with  me  this  tune,  and  I  must  have 
some  money." 

"Then  you  must  get  it  elsewhere.  You 
will  get  none  from  me,  for  I  have  none  to 
give  you." 

"I  don'c  believe  you." 

"You  may  believe  me  or  not  as  you  please, 
You  so  rarely  tell  the  truth  yourself  that  it  is 
only  natural  you  should  suspect  me  of  a  false- 
hood. All  the  money  I  possess  amounts  to 
exactly  nine  pounds  sixteen  shillings,  and  I 
shall  want  quite  as  much  as  that  to  get  me 
creditably  away  from  this  place  to  my  old. 
lodgings,  where  I  can  live  upon  credit  for  a 
month  or  two." 

"  I  don't  believe  you,  Blanche,"  answered 
Gervoise  Catheron.  "  I  know  you  women 
can  spend  a  heap  of  money  upon  your  flounces 
and  furbelows ;  but  I  can't  believe  yoa  spend 
fifteen  hundred  a-year." 

"  I  do  not  spend  fifteen  hundred  a-year," 
replied  Mrs.  Harding,  moodily. 

."  What  the  deuce  becomes  of  your  money, 
then?" 

"  Sirppose  I  have  another  pensioner  more 
extortionate  than  you  are  1" 

"  What  other  pensioner  ?" 

"  Arthur  Holroyde." 

"Arthur  Holroyde!"  cried  the  lieutenant, 
growing  very  pale.  "  You  don't  mean  that 
he  takes  your  money  from  you — Godfrey 
Pierrepoint's  money  ?" 

"  I  can  mean  it,  and  I  do  mean  it." 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant ;  "  I 
did  not  think  there  was  such  meanness  in  the 
world.  I  don't  set  up  for  being  a  particularly 
honorable  fellow ;  but  I  did  not  believe  that 
any  creature,  calling  himself  a  man,  could  be 
mean  enough  for  that." 

"  Creatures  calling  themselves  men  can  be 
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mean  enough  for  any  thing,  if  it  is  to-their 
o-.vn  advantage  to  be  eo,"  answered  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, coldly.  She  was  in  no  humor  to  draw 
any  nice  distinctions  between  the  conduct  of 
the  two  men  who  wanted  her  money.  They 
both  tormented  her,  and  between  they  con- 
trived K>  make  her  life  very  wretched.  She 
was  scarcely  capable  of  considering  any  thing 
beyond  that  just  now. 

"Arthur  Holroyde  took  three  hundred 
pounds  from  me  this  morning,"  she  said,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  the  lieutenant  seemed 
to  be  so  much  absorbed  by  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Ilolroyde's  meanness,  as  to  be  for  the 
the  moment  forgetful  of  his  own  necessities ; 
'•  and  he  left  me  with  less  than  ten.pounds." 
"Caroline,"  said  Gervoise  Catheron,  pres- 
ently, "or  Blanche,  if  you  like  it  better,  I  did 
not  know  that  Arthur  Holroyde  was  in  Eng- 
land— I  did  not  even  know  that  he  was  alive; 
but  I  certainly  thought  that  you  and  he  had 
never  met  since  you  left  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
that  a  meeting  between  him  and  you  would  be 
about  the  last  thing  likely  to  happen.  That 
you  should  hold  any  communication  with  him 
now — that  so  much  as  one  sixpence  of  Godfrey 
Pierrepoiut's  money  should  pass  into  his  hands, 
shocks  me  more  deeply  than  I  can  express." 
"  You  talk  like  a  fool !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harding,  impatiently.  "  Do  you  suppose  / 
sought  out  Mr.  Holroyde,  or  that  I  ever  wished 
to  see  his  fake  face  again  ?  I  met  him  acci- 
dentally at  Baden  when  I  was  there  with — 
my  sister,  and  I  met  him  again  at  Naples,  just 
before  my  sister  died ;  since  then  I  have  done 
my  utmost  to  avoid  him,  and  have  descended 
even  to  stratagem  in  my  desire  to  escape  from 
him ;  but  lie  has  hunted  me  from  place  to 
place,  and  now  he  has  hunted  me  out  here." 
"But  why  do  you  give  him  your  money"?" 
"  Why  do  you  torment  me  with  senseless 
questions?"  cried. Blanche  Harding,  passion- 
ately. "  Can't  you  guess  why  I  accede  time 
after  time  to  his  extortionate  demands?  Do 
you  suppose  I  want  the  history  of  my  life 
blazoned  wherever  I  go?  and  do  you  suppose 
he  would  refrain  from  the  telling  of  it  if  I  did 
not  pay  him  to  hold  his  tongue  ?  I  am  here 
under  a  feigned  name — respected,  caressed, 
almost  the  mistress  of  this  place.  He  knows 
that  here  above  all  pl.ices  there  would  be  ruin 
for  me  in  a  few  words  from  him.  That  is  why 
lie  asks  me  for  money,  and  that  is  why  I  give 
it  to  him." 

"He  ought  to  be  shot  like  a  dog!"  gasped 
the  lieutenant.  "  I  should  think  the  man 
committed  no  sin  who  shot  the  scoundrel  as 
he  would  shoot  a  mad  dog." 

"  If  I  had  a  brother  who  cared  for  me,  Ar- 
thur Holroyde  might  be  in  some  danger," 
answered  Mrs.  Harding ;  •'  but  as  it  is — " 

"  If  you  had  a  brother  who  cared  for  you  1" 
repeated  Gervoise.  with  some  touch  of  feeling 
in  his  tone.  -  As  if  you  didn't  know  that  I 
care  for  you — as  much  as  an  unfortunate 
devil  like  me  can  care  for  any  thing  or  any 


body.  Good  God  1"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant, 
carried  away  by  a  sudden  passion  of  remorse 
that  was  very  foreign  to  the  listless  indifl'er- 
ence  of  his  ordinary  manner,  '•  what  a  misera- 
ble set  of  wretches  we  Catherons  have  been 
from  first  to  last,  and  what  a  despicable  lilb 
we  have  all  led  1  'Why,  the  very  first  person 
I  remember  in  the  way  of  a  stranger  was  a 
sheriff's  officer,  and  I  think  he  gave  rue  six- 
pence, and  that  I  liked  him,  and  wondered 
why  my  father  swore  at  him  and  abused  him. 
What  a  childhood  we  had!_  What  a  youth! 
hustled  out  of  one  lodging  and  hurried  into 
another;  leaving  every  place  in  debt,  arid 
living  under  feigned  names  in  obscure  neigh- 
borhoods, where  people  believed  in  us  and 
trusted  us  until  we  went  away,  stealing  our 
own  luggage,  bit  by  bit,  under  cover  of  dark 
nights.  Why,  Fra  Diavolo  and  Dick  Turpin 
were  splendid  fellows  compared  to  us.  Car- 
touche and  Jack  Sheppard  were  not  so  base  as 
we  were,  for  they  risked  their  lives.  Do  you 
remember  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Lord 
Chasingsteeple,  who.  was  such  a  great  man 
there  in  our  time?  Upon  my  word  I  thought 
that  he  was  a  great  creature,  and  the  only 
nobleman  in  the  world.  Do  you  remember 
the  snug  little  dinners  my  lather  used  to  give 
in  his  rooms  in  the  State-house,  whilo  his 
creditors  were  cursing  him  outside?  Do  you 
remember  that  man  who  used  to  come  round 
at  eight  o'clock  with  a  basket  and  a  bell,  Mini 
some  cry  about  corned  beef  and  legs  of  mut- , 
ton?  That  was  the  only  curfew  I  ever  hear' I 
when  I  was  a  child.  Is  it  any  wonder  I  grew 
up  a  scamp?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  nothing 
but  shame  and  mysery  has  ever  come  out  of 
the  lives  of  any  of  us  ?  The  first  lesson  we 
ever  learnt  was  to  tell  lies  to  tradespeople, 
and'  to  look  as  if  we  were  telling  the  truth ; 
and  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  grew  up  vile 
and  false?  Do  you  remember  that  story  about 
papa  expecting  remittances  from  the  North  ? 
I  suppose  it  had  a  meaning  once,  and  tha'  my 
father  really  had  property  in  the  North  but 
I  know  we  repeated  it  to  people  long  a,  *er  it 
had  ceas.'d  to  be  any  thing  but  a  shameless 
lie.  And  all  our  meannesses  and  lies  and 
petty  miseries  arose  from  the  want  of  a  little 
money.  Good  heavens!  when  I  remember 
all  this,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most ' 
wretched  creature  upon  earth  is  the  man  who 
has  been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman,  and  has 
no  money  to  keep  his  useless,  empty  lil^ 
honestly  in  his  body.  If  I  ever  marry  aud 
have  sons — and  Heaven  knows  the  poor  devils 
would  be  very  much  to  be  pitied  for  having 
such  a  father — I  would  apprentice  them  to 
blacksmiths  or  carpenters;  they  should  si 
cross-legged  upon  boards  and  stitch  otb-r 
people's  garments;  or  burrow  in  preposter- 
ous boxes  at  the  corners  of  streets,  and  cob- 
ble other  people's  boots ;  they  should  climb 
up  ladders  and  light  lamps-  they  should 
walk  twenty  railes  a-day  and  deliver  letters ; 
they  should  do  the  vilest,  dirtiest,  commonest 
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work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  world,  rather 
than  they  should  call  themselves  gentlemen, 
and  livo  upon  other  people's  money,  and  talk 
about  Edward  the  Confessor." 

The  lieutenant's  passionate  tirade  might  as 
well  have  been  a  soliloquy,  for  any  effect 
which  it  produced  upon  his  companion.  That 
lady  had  a  great  deal  to  think  of  just  now, 
and  could  not  afford  to  give  her  attention  to 
tke  feelings  or  opinions  of  an  importunate 
brother,  who  only  wrote  to  her  or  came  to 
her  when  he  wanted  money.  She  was  thinking 
of  what  he  had  said  about  Arthur  Holrojude : 
"Such  a  man  ought  to  be  shot  like  a  dogl" 
'  "  I  wish  some  one  would  shoot  him.  I 
wish  some  poacher  could  know  of  the  money 
he  carries  about  him,  and  would  lie  in  wait 
for  him  and  murder  him  as  ho  rides  through 
the  wood.  He  was  right  when  he  said  that 
there  are  no  assassins  to  be  hired  in  these 
days:  if  there  were,  his  life  would  not  be 
very  safe." , 

This  was  what  Mrs.  Harding  was  thinking 
as  sha  walked  by  her  brother's  side.  A 
prowling  man  in  corduroy  went  by  her  pres- 
ently ;  a  man  with  a  swarthy  visage,  and  a 
bull-neck,  encircled  by  a  bird's-eye  handker- 
chief which  in  itself  would  ha've  been  evidence 
against  him,  so  murderous  was  the  noose-like 
knot  that  fastened  it. 

"You  are  very  ugly  and  very  dirty,"  thought 
Mrs.  Harding  as  she  looked  at  the  prowling 
man  ,  "  but  ugly  and  dirty  as  you  are,  I  would 
kiss  you  if  I  thought  you  would  stop  Arthur 
Holroyde  on  his  way  home  to-night." 

"Come,  Blanche,"  said  Gervoise  presently, 
"  for  mercy's  sake  have  a  little  compassion 
upon  me.  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  fel- 
low in  such  a  fix  as  I  am  in  just  now.  Is  it 
really  true  that  you  are  without  money?" 

"  It  is  as  true  and  as  real  as  the  ground  we 
are  walking  upon." 

"Can  you  get  it  for  me?  I  want  fifty 
pounds,  and  it  1  don't  get  it  I  shah1  be  ruined* 
and  anothf  r  man  who  lent  me  money  which 
was  not  his  own  will  have  to  go  to  prison. 
I  can't  look  that  man  in  the  face  till  I've  got 
the  money.  Will  you  borrow  it  for  me  from 
Sir  Jasper?" 

•  "  Not  to  save  your  life,"  answered  Blanche 
Harding,  resolutely.  "  I  gave  Arthur  Hol- 
royde three  hundred  pounds  this  morning  in 
order  that  I  might  keep  my  position  in  Scars- 
dale  Abbey.  1  am  not  such  a  besotted  fool 
as  to  lose  it  by  trying  to  borrow  money  of  Sir 
Jasper  ;  and  he  is  the  last  man  upon  earth  to 
lend  it,  if  I  were  mad  enough  to  ask  him." 

"There's  Miss  Denison;  can't  you  ask 
Miss  Denison  ?"  gasped  Gervoise,  hoarsely. 
He  was  in  such  utter  need,  so  miserable,  and 
80  desperate,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  turn 
upon  his  sister  and  strangle  her  if  she  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  help  him. 

"  Miss  Denison  hates  me,  and  would  not 
give  me  sixpence  to  save  me  from  starving," 
returned  Mrs.  Harding,  who,  in  her  estimate 


of  Marcia's  feelings  in  such  a  hypothesis,  may 
have  been  actuated  by  a  knowledge  of  what 
would  have  been  her  own. 

"I  tell  you  again  that  I  must  have  the 
money?"  her  brother  reiterated  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"  Then  you  must  find  it  for  yourself.  I  tell 
you  again  that  I  have  given  my  money  to 
Arthur  Holroyde.  I  gave  it  him  a  few  hours 
ago — three  hundred  pounds  in  Bank-of-Eng- 
land  notes.  Ask  him  to  give  you  some  of  it, 
if  you  like.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  your 
father's;  and  you  know  what  he  is,  and  what 
chance  you  have  of  getting  the  money  you 
want  from  him." 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  bitterly. 
And  then,  after  a  little,  he  said  in  quite  a 
different  tone,  "  Three  hundred  •  pounds  1 
Bank  notes  for  three  hundred  I  And 
fifty  would  save  me  and  another  man  from 
ruin !  Good  heavens  1  and  if  I  go  back  to 
Roxborough,  I  shall  have  that  fellow  Dobb 
howling  and  snivelling  about  me  every  minute 
of  my  life.  Caroline  I"  He  called  his  sister 
by  the  more  familiar  name  when  he  was  most 
excited.  "  Caroline  I  if  I  don't  get  the  money 
before  to-night,  I  shall  shoot  myself  between 
this  and  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Before  you  do  that,  you  had  better  try 
your  chance  with  Arthur  Hoiroyde.  He  might 
give  you  the  money." 

Gervoise  Catheron  turned  upon  his  sister, 
deadly  pale,  and  with  his  lips  twitching  con- 
clusively. "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 
he  asked  in  the  suppressed  tone  to  which 
his  voice  had  sunk  as  his  passion  intensified. 

"  I  mean  only  what  I  say.  To  shoot  your- 
self would  be  very  horrible,  and  it  is  the  last 
thing  you  can  do.  I  had  half  made  up  my 
mind  to  drown  myself  once  at  Naples,  when 
something  happened  to  prevent  my  doing  it. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  for 
me  if  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind.  You 
may  as  well  appeal  to  A  rthur  Holroyde  before 
you  blow  out  your  brains.  You  can't  do  it 
afterwards." 

Though  it  was  Mrs.  Harding's  habit  to  look 
boldly  into  people's  faces  with  her  dark  flash- 
ing eyes,  she  turned  her  head  a  little  aside 
just  now  as  she  talked  to  her  brother,  and 
looked  gloomily  into  the  shadowy  depths  of 
fern  and  underwood.  Philosopher  and  optim- 
ist though  Sir  Jasper  was,  he  would  scarcely 
have  contemplated  taking  Blan-'he  Harding  for 
his  wife  if  he  could  have  seen  her  countenance 
at  that  moment. 

"Why  do  you  harp  upon  Arthur  Holroyde 
and  the  money  you  have  given  him  ?"  asked 
the  lieutenant.  "You  know  as  well. as  I  do 
that  the  man  who  would  extort  money  from  a 
woman — and  above  all  women  in  the  world 
from  you — is  just  the  last  man  on  earth  to  sur- 
render a  shilling  of  that  money  to  help  a  poor 
devil  out  of  his  difficulties.  You  must  re- 
member that  I  always  hated  Holroyde — that 
he  was  insolent  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy ;  and 
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when  he  hung  about  us,  pretending  to  be  my 
father's  friend,  and  ensnaring  you  into  an  ac- 
quaintance so  fatal  to  you  since  that  time  that 
the  worst  death  that  could  have  overtaken  you 
in  those  early  daya  would  have  been  a  blessed 
intervention  of  Heaven.  He  was  insolent  to 
me  then,  and  savage  in  his  way — for  some 
men  have  a  tigerish  kind  of  politeness  that  is 
more  savage  than  another  man's  brutality. 
He  hated  me,  because  I  knew  too  much  about 
his  acquaintance  with  you,  and  the  letters  that 
passed  between  you  unknown  to  my  father ; 
and  I  hated  him  and  gave  him  back  his  inso- 
lence— Heaven  knows  why.  perhaps  because 
I  had  an  instinctive  knowledge  that  he  was 
to  be  your  most  fatal  enemy.  You  think  be- 
cause I  am  a  scamp,  and  have  led  a  scamp's 
life,  that  I  am  not  to  (eel  these  things — that  I 
am  to  have  neither  memory  nor  conscience.  I 
tell  you,  Caroline,  I  would  not  take  a  shilling 
from  that  man  as  a  gift  or  as  a  loan  even  to 
save  me  from  the  position  I  am  in  to-day.  If 
I  could  grapple  with  him  face  to  face,  and 
take  the  money  from  him  by  sheer  force,  and 
then  defy  him  to  get  it  back  from  me,  or  to 
bring  his  baseness  to  the  light  of  day,  by  pro- 
claiming how  and  of  what  he  had  been  robbed, 
I  would  do  it  without  hesitation.  If  I  could 
get  the  money  I  want  by  begging  in  the  high- 
way, I  would  stand  barefoot  in  the  mud  and 
beg ;  but  I  will  not  cringe  to  Arthur  Holroyde. 
If  there  is  some  lingering  spark  of  manhood 
involved  in  this  determination,  it  is  the  last 
spark  of  manhood  that  is  left  in  me,  and  it 
will  only  expire  when  I  die." 

Mrs.  Harding  made  no  response  to  this  last 
part  of  her  brother's  speech.  She  cared  so 
little  about  what  he  felt,  or  what  he  thought, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  ever  heard 
any  thing  that  he  said  relating  to  himself 
alone.  One  black  and  hideous  thought  ab- 
sorbed her  powers  of  thinking— one  dark  and 
horrible  image  filled  her  imagination;  one 
chance  of  escape  from  the  most  miserable  and 
degraded  slavery  that  ever  held  a  woman  in 
bondage  had  flashed  upon  her  mind  within 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  had  tried  to 
put  away  the  dreadful  thought  that  there  was 
such  a  chance  of  escape ;  she  had  tried  to  shut 
the  horrible  image  out  of  her  brain.  But,  once 
evoked,  the  phantom  was  not  to  be  exorcised ; 
it  loomed  upon  her,  a  shadowy  monster,  like 
the  ghost  of  Frankenstein's  gigantic  torment- 
or, and  darkened  ^a!l  the  universe  with  the 
blackness  of  its  spectral  form. 

"  Arthur  Holroyde  is  not  worth  a  fair 
fight,"  she  said,  answering  one  particular  sen- 
tence iu  her  brother's  speech.  •  "  He  is  only 
fit  for  what  you  talked  about  just  now:  he 
ought  to  be  shot  as  you  would  shoot  a  dog. 
However,  we  won't  talk  of  him  any  more ;  he 
has  taken  mv  three  hundred  pounds,  and  he 
is  happy.  H's  smooth  t«ngue  has  ingratiated 
him  with  Sir  Jasper,  and  he  dines  here  to-day 
He  has  his  horse  with  him ;  a  fine  showy 
ihestnut,  bought  with  my  money,  I  dare  say. 


and  I  suppose  after  dinner,  he  will  ride  home 
with  his  plunder." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  home  ?  where  is 
his  home?" 

"  He  is  staying  at  Marchbrooke  with  a  Col- 
onel Slingsby." 

"Caroline,"  said  the  lieutenant,  laying  his 
hands  suddenly  on  hia  sister's  shoulder  and 
planting  her  upon  the  spot  where  she  stood, 
"  I  tell  you  for  the  last  time  that  I  an.  very 
desperate.  Have  you  no  jewels  that  you  can 
dispose  of?  no  friend  you  can  appeal  to?  no 
possible  means  of  getting  mft  lifty  pounds 
between  this  and  Saturday  night  ?" 

"  None,"  answered  Mrs.  Harding.  "  If  you 
want  the  money  you  must  get  it  for  yourself." 

She  said  this- as  if  there  were  sjjme  means 
of  obtaining  money  available  to  her  brother — 
some  means  known  to  her  and  to  him,  though 
not  spoken  of  by  either. 

"  God  help  you,  Caroline,  if  any  crime  comes 
of  your  refusal  I  "  cried  Gerveise,  as  he  re- 
leased her,  so  roughly  that  she  staggered  away 
from  him  for  two  or  three  paces  before  she 
recovered  herself.  He1  had  tried  to  see  her 
face  as  he  made  his  last  appeal  to  her,  but  she 
had  persistently  averted  it.  He  walked  a\Vay 
now  with  no  word  of  farewell,  and  made  his 
way  in  hot  haste  back  to  Roxborough. 

He  had  certain  duties  to  do  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  he  struggled  through  them  some- 
how or  other.  At  half-past  five  he  went  to 
the  street  iu  which  the  offices  of  Sloper  & 
Halliday  were  situated,  and  loitered  up  and 
down  the  pavement  smoking  a  segar,  and 
looking  dismally  every  now  and  then  towards 
the  window  of  Mr.  Dobb's  apartment. 

He  had  come  to  that  street  with  the  inten- 
tion of  seeing  the  brewer's  clerk,  whose  day's 
work  always  ended  at  six  o'clock ;  but  as  the 
clock  struck  six,  Mr.  Catheron  threw  away  the 
end  of  his  segar  and  turned  the  corner  of  a 
narrow  lane  leading  towards  the  open-  country. 
If  a  sheriffs  officer  had  been  pursuing  him  he 
could  scarcely  have  walked  faster  than  he  did. 
He  only  stopped  at  last  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
And  when  he  did  come  to  a  standstill,  he 
looked  about  him  like  a  man  who  for  the  first 
time  discovers  wllich  direction  his  steps  have 
taken.  He  found  himself  in  a  fl.it  swampy 
meadow  on  the  bank  of  the  Merdr'd.  There 
were  cattle  standing  a  few  paces  ."rom  him, 
staring  at  him  with  big  stupid  oyes,  and 
straight  before  him,  upon  the  low  li  ie  of  the 
western  horizon,  the  sun  was  going  down  in 
a  sea  of  blood. 

"  I  couldn't  face  that  fellow,"  muttered 
Gervoise  Catheron  ;  "  I  know  I'm  the  meanest 
coward  that  ever  trod  this  miserable  earth ; 
but  I  couldn't  face  him — I  couldn't  stand  any 
more  of  his  howling." 

He  stood  so  long  in  the  same  attitude  star- 
ing at  the  darkening  water  that  the  staring 
cattle  grew  tired  ol  watching  him,  or  perhaps 
mistook  him  for  some  inanimate  object  loom- 
ing darkly  above  the  low  swampy  shore,  aad 
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dropped  their  homy  heads  to  resume  ihe  slow 
munching  of  their  evening  meal.  After 
standing  thus  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
Gervoise  Catheron  turned  suddenly  and  ran 
across  the  meadow  on  his  way  back  to  Castle- 
ford.  He  ran  nearly  all  the  way,  entered  the 
barracks  unobserved,  and  went  straight  to  his 
room.  Ho  locked  his  door  before  he  went  to 
a  little  table,  on  which  there  stood  a  mahog- 
any pistol-case — not  his  own,  or  it  would  have 
been  pawned,  but  left  in  his  custody  by  a 
youngster  in  the  regiment.  The  lieutenant 
unlocked  this  case,  took  out  one  of  the  pistols, 
examined  the  loading  by  touch  rather  than  by 
sight,  for  the  room  was  almost  dark,  and  then 
dropped  it  carefully  into  his  pocket. 

He  made  his  way  out  of  the  barracks,  for  the 
officers  were  a.t  mess.  He  -heard  their  loud 
voices  and  the  jingling  of  glass  and  silver  as 
he  went  by  the  room  where  they  were  as- 
sembled, and  thought — Heaven  knows  how 
bitterly — what  a  pleasant  friendly  gathering 
it  was,  and  how  happy  the  man  must  be  who 
could  join  ihat  cheery  ciffcle  with  a  light  heart 
and  an  untroubled -conscience. 

He  went  out  of  the-gaslighted  passages  into 
the  gloomy  dusk  of  the  gathering  night.  As 
he  crossed  the  barracks-yawl  he  looked  up  to 
the  quarter  whereHhe  moon  would  have  been 
had  there  beetj  any  moon  that  night. 

0  God  of  Heaven,  had  it  come  to  this! — 
that  it  should  be  to  his  interest  for  the  earth 
to  be  hidden  in  darkness — the  darkness  that 
could  not  cover  him  from  the  eye  of  his  God, 
but  might  shroud  his  doings  from  the  sight  of 
his  fellow-men  I 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

"  j'AI    DU    T' AIMER,    JE    DOIS    TE'FUm!" 

MARCIA  DENISON  remained  in  her  own 
appartments  throughout  that  day  on 
which  Mr.  Holroyde  made  himself  agreeable 
to  Sir  Jasper.  That  this  man  should  be  her 
father's  guest — that  he  should  exist  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours  under  the  same  roof  that 
Khpltered  her.  filled  her  mind  with  a  passion- 
ate indignation,  against  which  she  struggled 
h  vain.  Arthur  Holroyde — the  man  whose 
i  a  icness  had  blighted  a  good  man's  existence 
--the  man  whom  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  had  fol- 
.o-.ved  across  the  Atlantic,  and  tracked  from 
c.iy  to  ciiy,  from  State  to  State,  and  who  had 
jret  gone  scatheless — and  now,  after  fifteen 
years,  still  lived,  and  still  held  his  head  erect 
before  the  face  of  his  fellow-men,  and  dared 
to  intrude  himself  upon  honest  people ! 

And  this   man   came  to  the  Abbey  in  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Harding's  friend.     All  Mar- 
cia's  prejudices  against  the  woman  whom  she 
10 


had  tried  in  vain  to  tolerate  were  intensified 
by  the  coming  of  Arthur  Holroyde. 

"  Can  I  forget  what  Godfrey  Pierrepoint's 
friend  told  him  about  this  man  ? — that  the 
slightest  association  with  his  name  was  death 
to  a  woman's  reputation.  And  yet  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing is  so  intimate  with  him  that  he  comes 
here  to  visit  her,  and  remains  here  as  her 
friend." 

Until  now  Marcia  Denison  had  intended  to 
stand  aside,  passive  and  uncomplaining,  while 
her  father  allied  himself  to  this  woman,  if 
it  should  please  him  to  take  her  for  his  wife. 

"Why  should  I  interfere  with   his  happi- 
ness?" she  had  thought ;   "  I  suppose  he  can 
|  only  be  happy  in  his   own  way,    however 
j  strange  or  perilous  the  way  may  seem  to  mo. 
j  I  shall  only  have  to  seek  another  home,  and 
j  my  father's  house  has  never  been  so  much  a 
I  home  to  me  that  I  need  feel  the  change  very 
deeply." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  set  of 
people  so  far-seeing  as  the  baronet's  servants 
could  remain  blind  to  their  master's  infatua- 
tion. The  state  of  Sir  Jasper's  affections  had 
been  freely  discussed  in  the  servants  hall; 
and  odds  had  been  taken  in  the  stables  as  to 
whether  Mrs.  Harding  would  become  Lady 
Denison — or,  in  the  patois  of  the  groom  specie, 
whether  the  middle-aged  filly  would  pull  off 
the  stakes.  The  general  opinion  of  the  house- 
hold was,  that  the  widow  would  prove  a 
winner.  This  idea  was  by  no  means  entirely 
pleasant ;  for  the  eye  of  a  master,  however 
penetrating,  is  purblind  as  compared  to  the 
eye  of  a  mistress.  , 

Mrs.  Harding  had  been  lavish  in  her  dona- 
tions to  the  Scarsdale  servants;  perhaps  not 
altogether  without  some  ulterior  purpose. 

"  She's  a  deep  one,"  said  the  chieftairess 
of  the  Abbey  housemaids  as  she  pocketed  the 
widow's  donation ;  "  and  how  she  knows  it's 
as  well  to  be  friends  with  such  as  me,  for  I 
could  tell  something  about  that  beautiful 
complexion  of  hers,  and  the  pink  marks  she 
leaves  on  the  towels." 

Mrs.  Browning  sighed  plaintively  as  she 
contemplated  the  handsome  silk-dress  which 
Sir  Jasper's  visitor  had  brought  her  from  , 
London.  "  It  was  very  liberal  of  her,"  she 
murmured,  "  and  quite  the  lady  to  make  it  a 
dress  instead  of  money;  but  the  Abbey  won't 
be  the  Abbey,  to  my  mind,  if  ever  she  comes 
to  be  mistress  of  it." 

Dorothy  ventured  to  give  her  mistress 
some  hints  of  what  was  talked  of  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  where  Dorothy  took  her 
tea  with  Mrs.  Browning,  Sir  Jasper's  own 
man,  and  the  butler,  and  sometimes,  by  spe- 
cial invitation,  the  chieftainess  of  the  house- 
maids. 

"  Papa  is  the  best  judge  of  whom  he  pleases 
to  marry,"  Marcia  had  said,  quietly.  "  You 
must  always  remember  that,  Dorothy,  when 
you  hear  him  spoken  of.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
so  foolish  as  to  think  that  he  is  not  spoken  of 
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by  the  servants,  or  so  proud  as  to  dispute 
their  right  to  talk  of  him,  so  long  as  they 
tpcak  of  him  with  the  respect  and  Iriendliness 
oi'  spirit  that  servants  ought  to  feel  for  a  good 
master.  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  settled 
between. papa  and  Mrs.  Harding.  He  ad- 
mires her  very  much,  but  he  has  admired 
other  people,  and  nothing  has  come  of  his  ad- 
miration. However,  it  is  just  possible  he  may 
ask  "her  to  marry  him." 

"  And  I'm  sure  she  would,  Miss  Marcia!" 
gasped  the  impetuous  Dorothy. 

"  In  that  case  I  should  leave  Scarsdale,  and 
have  a  house  of  my  own  at  Brighton — or 
Bath— or  Leamington — or  Cheltenham — or 
some  old-maid's  paradise  of  that  kind.  And 
you  should  go  with  me,  Dorothy,  and  by-anti- 
by  when  you  married,  your  husband  should 
be  my  butler;  and  1  would  give  him  .the 
largest  salary  that  ever  an  old-maid's  butler 
had  in  this  worl'd  for  my  little  favorite's 
sake." 

Dorothy  blushed  crimson  as  she  thought  of 
Gervoise  Catheron,  and  the  impracticability 
of  her  kind  mistress's  scheme. 

"  He  mi^ht  be  better  off  if  he  were  a 
butl-ar,"  she  thought,  pensively,  "  and  could 
have  money  to  bet  on  those  dreadful  horses, 
or  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  per- 
haps, if  he  had  plenty  of  money  without 
betting.  I'm  sure  there  can't  be  any  pleasure 
in  going  on  as  he  and  Henry  Adolphus  go  on 
about  weight-for-ages,  and  platers,  and  Lord 
Kdinbro,  and  Mr.  Cheerful." 

Dorothy  brought  her  mistress  some  luncheon 
At  two  o'clock,  and  some  strong  tea  at  five. 
Marcia  had  no  appetite;  and  the  fiction  of  her 
not  being  well  enough  to  dine  with  the  family 
was  supported  by  this  fact.  She  sat  alone 
reading  throughout  the  day,  too  ranch  dis- 
turbed to  endure  even  Doiothy'a  society  for 
any  lengih  of  time. 

She  rjaJ  until  her  head  ached  and  her  eyes 
grew  dim  and  heavy.  She  felt  that  sense  of 
weariness  and  oppression  which  a  long  day 
spent  indoors  is  apt  to  produce  in  any  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the 
open  air. 

U' hen  the  first  dinner-bell  rang,  and  Marcia 
knew  that  Mrs.  Harding  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  mys'eries  of  her  toilette,  she  left  her 
room  and  went  by  a  labyrinth  of  passages  to 
the  ba-'li, staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  there 
was  a  dark  lobby  that  opened  into  her  own 
garden — t'.ie  dear  old-fashioned  garden  shel- 
tered by  high  walls,  and  almost  forgotten  by 
every  one  except  herself  and  the  gardener 
who  attended  to  it.  The  evening  air  blew 
freshlj^upon  her  as  she  emerged  from  the 
dark  lobby,  and  the  perfume  of  the  early 
autumn  flowers  made  the  air  odorous. 

She  had  never  entered  this  garden  since  the 
first  days  of  her  intimacy  with  Godfrey 
Pierrepoiut  without  thinking  of  him,  and  that 
deserted  garden  in  Yorkshire,  which  ho  had 
spoken  of  so  regretfully.  She  was  familiar 


with  his  story  now,  and  cou'.d  conjure  up  the 
vision  of  that  other  garden.  .  .ires 

that  had  once  gi\\n  it  life-  and  brightne.-s. 
She  saw  the*  young-  mother  bending  over  her 
toddling  boy,  and  proud  of  his  liivt  ambitious 
footsteps.  She  saw  the  hnppy,  innocent  rustic 
home,  the  sweet  Arcadian  existence  unspoiled 
by  wealth,  untrammelled  by  the  duties  of 
society.  "  And  it  is  all  so  long  ago,"  slut 
thought.  "  When  I  remember  th'e  years  tl.ut 
have  passed  away  since  that  time,  it  seems  r>3 
if  nothing  so  long  gone  by  could  have  beeo 
real  It  seems  as  if  it,  was  only  a  droam  that 
I  have  been  told," 

And  then  she  thought  of  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point  as  he  was  now — the  desolate,  ruincl 
man;  ruined  far  more  completely  than  tl:« 
man  who  has  lost  only  lands  and  wealth,  for 
those  may  be  won  twice  in  a  lifetime ;  ruin;  d 
by  the  destruction  of  a  home— that  sacred 
temple  which,  once  shattered,  can  so  rarely 
be  built  a  second  time.  Sac  thought  of  hi:.., 
a,nd  wondered  what  his  life  had  been  sinou 
that  solemn  hour  after 'the  thunder-storm, 
when  the  sun  had  shone  upon  them  standing 
side  by  side  for  the  last,  last  time  as  he  baoo 
her  farewell, 

"  He  hailed  that  sudden  sunburst  as. a  good 
omen,''  she  thought  sadly;  '•  as  if  there  co;:^ 
be  any  good  for'  us  two  upon  this  earth. 
When  will  another  sun  shine  upon  me  and 
him  standing  side  by  side  ?" 

She  had  been  walking  slowly  along  the 
smooth  gravelled  pathway  between  two  prim 
hedges  of  box — hedges  that  can  only  be 
found  in  gardens  that  have  seen  more  than 
one  centenary ;  she  had  been  walking  with 
her  head  bent  despondently;  but  at  this 
moment  she  looked  up  suddenly,  startled  by 
a  footfall  on  the  gravel,  and  found  herself 
face  to  fa^.with  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  in  the 
autumn  dusk. 

That  he  should  be  there  at  all  was  very 
wonderful  to  her ;  but  there  was  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  fact  that  he  appeared  bo- 
fore  her  at  the  very  moment  when  hiH 
image  occupied  the  chief  placo  in  her  mind. 
Did  not  his  image  always  reign  supreme 
in  her  thoughts,  shutting  out  all  meaner 
things  ? 

She  grew  very  pale  as  she  looked  at  him, 
moved  unspeakably  by  the  deep  joy  whicli 
his  presence  brought  her.  To  see  him  once 
more,  to  touch  his  hand,  to  hear  his  voice — 
she  would  have  given  years  of  her  dull 
empty  life  for  so  dear  a  privilege. 

"  I  thought  you  had  left  England,"  shi 
said.  It  was  a  very  commonplace  remark . 
but  deep  feeling  generally  shelters  itself 
under  commonplace  phraseology. 

"  I  have  left  England,  and  have  come  back. 
Oh,  my  dear  love,  I  wanted  to  see  you  onco 
more — for  five  minutes — only  to  say  good- 
by.  We  seemed  to  part  so  abruptly,  that 
day  after  the  storm.  1  was  at  St.  Petersburg 
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a  week  ago.  I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
the  banks  of  the  Neva  to  bid  you  good-by." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Cupid  in  partner- 
ship with  Plutus  is  a  more  powerful  deity 
than  the  same  god  unaided  and  alone.  Eros 
without  the  command  of  ready-money  is  the 
divinity  without  his  pinions;  but  Eros  the 
millionaire  has  an  eagle's  wings  on  his 
shoulders  and  Aladdin's  lamp  in  his  hand. 
Marcia  Denison  was  weak  enough  to  be 
touched  to  the  very  heart  by  the  thought 
that  this  battered  wanderer  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Russia  to  be  five  minutes  in  her 
presence.  This  was  indeed  such  love  as  she 
had  never  hoped  to  win.  And  yet  he  might 
have  loved  her  quite  as  dearly  and  have  been 
powerless  to  communicate  with  her  by  any 
more  romantic  'medium  than  the  post.  A 
little  desperation  goes  a  long  way  with  a 
woman ;  and  a  wild  midnight  journey  through 
Russian  snows  will  sometimes  produce  a 
stronger  effect  upon  a  feminine  heart  than 
half  a  lifetime  of  patient  devotion.  The 
Derbys  and  Legers  of  Love  are  very  apt  to 
be  won  by  a  fluke. 

For  a  few  moments  Marcia  stood  face  to 
faco  with  the  man  who  loved  her — the  man 
whom  she  dared  not  think  of  in  the  character 
of  a  lover,  i'or  a  few  moments  she  lost  her 
self-cominand,  so  sweet  was  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  dear  to  him,  so  exquisite  was 
the  happiness  she  derived  from  his  presence ; 
and  then  she  looked  up  to  him  with  reproach 
in  her  sad,  earnest  face. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  come  back," 
she  said ;  '•  it  was  so  wrong  of  you  to  return." 

'•  I  was  mad  and  wicked,  my  own  dear  love. 
Ah,  let  me  run  riot  in  wickedness.  I  have 
only  come  back  to  you  for  five  minutes. 
Take  out  your  watch,  'Marcia ;  give  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  the  hand  points 
to  the  quarter  send  me  eway.  I  will  submit 
myself  to  you  as  meekly  as  a  child." 

Marcia  did  not  look  at  her  watch,  but  she 
was  quite  resolved  to  dismiss  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour — perhaps  to  allow 
him  even  less  grace. 

She  thought  that  he  must  have  something 
special  to  say  to  her — some  communication  to 
make  that  might  in  a  measure  redeem  the 
folly  of  his  journey ;  but  he  walked  by  her 
side  in  silence.  It  seemed  as  if  to  be  near 
her  was  in  itself  a  reward  for  all  the  fatigue 
of  his  mad  scamper  across  civilized  Europe. 

"Marcia,"  said  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  "you 
must  think  me  mad  for  having  come  back  to 
you  like  this.  You  will  have  better  reason 
for  such  a  conclusion  when  I  tell  you  why  1 
have  returned.  Do  you  believe  in  dreams, 
Marcia?  I  have  shut  my  mind  against  all 
belief  in  them,  though,  on  remembering  the 
bhadows  of  the  night,  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  perceive  a  prophetic  significance 
interwoven  with  their  obscurity.  But  since  I 
left  this  place  my  sleep  has  been  haunted  by 
your  image,  until  my  waking  became  uneu- 


durable.  Night  after  night,. night  after  night 
I  have  seen  you ;  and  amid  all  the  foolish 
confusion  of  my  dreams  that  one  imige  has 
'appeared  distinct  and  unchangable — always 
beckoning,  always  entreating  my  return.  Ah, 
Marcia,  I  know  the  image  was  only  a  lyisg 
shadow.  The  demons  of  mediaeval  supersti-*, 
tion  were  wont  to  take  the  fair  form  of  a 
Christian  knight's  own  true  love  when  they 
wanted  to  lure  him  to  his  ruin ;  and  his  forti- 
tude underwent  a  terrible  trial  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  lift  his  ponderous 
sword  and  smite  the  cherished  image  wherein 
the  foul  fiend  had  sheltered  himself.  I  tried 
to  remember  this,  Marcia;  I  tried  to  remem- 
ber that  the  vision  of  my  dreams  had  no  re- 
lation to  your  real  self.  While  I  saw  you  "" 
pale  and  tearful,  supplicating  me  with 
shadowy  outstretched  arms,  you  were  tran- 
quil and  happy  perhaps,  with  no  more  con- 
stant prayer  upon  you  lips  than  that  which 
besought  forgetfulness  of  me  and  of  my 
folly." 

"  No,  Godfrey,  not  happy ;  tranquil, ,  per- 
haps, but  never  happy." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  called 
him  by  his  own  name.  He  turned  to  her 
suddenly  ;  her  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  autumn  dusk,  and  she  saw  his  face  dis- 
tinctly, and  knew  how  deeply  her  pronuncia- 
tion of  that  name  had  effected  him. 

"  No  one  has  called  me  by  my  name  since 
my  mother  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  as  she 
wished  me  good-by  in  the  garden  at  Pierre- 
point,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  ''I  have 
nothing  more  to  tell  you,  Marcia,  now  I  have 
told  the  foolish  cause  of  my  return.  I  went 
further  and  further  northwards,  for  I  had  a 
fancy  for  exploring  the  steppes  of  Russia, 
and  following  the  footsteps  of  Muscovite 
civilization  to  the  confines  of  China.  There 
is  a  new  world  for  me  out  yonder,  and  I  shall 
not  return  to  Europe  till  I  know  .Central  Asia 
as  well  as  I  know  the  shores  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Nile.  I  travelled  very  slowly  ;vhen 
I  left  England  after  that  sad  day  in  which  we 
parted ;  it  seemed  so  hard  to  go  furtljer  and 
further  away  from  you ;  so  I  lingered  here 
arid  loitered  there,  dawdling  and  dreaming  by 
day  and  night,  and  in  every  stage  of  my 
journey  doing  battle  afresh  with  the  tempter, 
who  urged  me  to  come  back  tt)  you.  if  only 
to  see  your  face — if  only  to  t-  uch  your  hand 
once  more  in  my  weary  life.  I  had  reached 
St.  Petersburg  when  my  courage  failed.  To 
such  a  hardened  traveller  as  I  afn  the  journey 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  was 
scarcely  worth  consideration.  One  day,  wlien 
my  dreams  of  the  preceding  night  had  been 
more  vivid  than  usual,  I  was  seized  with  a 
feverish  unrest.  1  had  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Asiatic  expedition,  and  was 
waiting  in  dreary  idleness  for  favorable 
weather  for  my  start.  Better,  I  thought,  tc 
spend  that  weary  interval  in  a  hurried  fligh> 
hitherward.  I  have  returned  in  secret,  leav 
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ing  my  servant  behind  me ;  and  no  one  but 
you  and  the  old  woman  at  the  Hermitage 
will  know  of  my  coming.  I  arrived  in  the 
early  morning,  and.  have  lain  in  wait  for  the 
dusk  ever  since,  trusting  to  some  happy  acci- 
dent to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
you.  I  knew  this  garden  was  your  favorite 
walk  in  the  twilight,  and  I  had  been  in  am- 
bush behind  the  yews  for  half  an  hour  before 
I  heard  the  dear  familiar  footstep  and  the 
rustling  of  the  silken  dress." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  thought  of 
Arthur  Holroyde's  presence  at  Scarsdale  had 
flashed  upon  Marcia.  Until  then,  she  had  !or- 
gotten  every  thing  in  the  surprise  and  agita- 
tion that  had  come  upon  her.  But  now,  all 
at  once,  she  understood  the  danger  that  might 
arise  from  any  meeting  between  Holroyde  and 
the  man  he  had  injured.  Would  Godfrey, 
who  had  sought  his  wife's  betrayer  froi/i  one 
end  of  America  to  the  other,  be  satisfied  to 
let  him  go  scatheless  if  Providence  flung  them 
together?  An  icy  terror  benumbed  Marcia 
Denison's  heart. 

"  0  God  I"  she  thought,  "  if  they  should 
moetF'  She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
trying  to  calculate  the  chances  for  and  against 
such  a  meeting.  Mrs.  Hoarding's  visitor  might 
come  out  upon  the  terrace  at  any  moment; 
and  his  voice  might  be  heard  in  the  still  even- 
ing calling  to  the  the  groom  who  held  his 
horse,  or  making  his  last  adieux.  The  two 
men  might  pass  each  other  in  the  darkness 
unrecognized  and  in  safety;  but  any  chance 
utterance  of  the  visitor's  name  by  grooms  or 
stable-boys  might  reveal  his  neighborhood, 
and  bring  about  some  fatal  encounter. 

The  days  of  dueling  are  past  and  gone,  it 
may  be ;  but  men  contrive  to  kill  one  another 
occasionally,  nevertheless;  and  it  is  not  so 
long  since  a  corpse  was  carried  out  of  a  field 
in  Berkshire,  to  lie  stark  and  bloody  in  a  dark- 
ened chamber,  at  the  Barley  Mow.  The  fly- 
drivers  of  Windsor  point  to  the  green  hollow 
whereithe  victim  fell,  and  relate  how  quietly 
the  gentlemen  alighted  from  their  vehicle  and 
walked  across  the  pleasant  meadow.  Can  the 
practice  of  dueling  be  ever  entirely  extinct 
while  "men  haye  human  passions  and  a  human 
impatience  of  insupportable  insult  and  injury  ? 

"If  they  meet,  there  will  be  some  deadly 
harm,"  thought  Marcia.  "I  have  not  forgot- 
ten how  Godfrey  wrote  of  his  enemy  only  a 
fow  mouths  ago.  The  old  wounds  had  not 
ceased  to  bleed.  0  God,  keep  these  t\v6  men 
aeunder,  for  I  know  there  would  be  peril  in 
their  meeting !" 

The  pause  was  very  brief  during  which  Miss 
Denison  thought  all  this.  Godfrey  walked 
silently  by  her  side  in  the  darkness ;  it  seemed 
to  him  enough  happiness  to  be  with  her.  She 
turned  to  him  presently,  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  Pray  go !"  she  exclaimed.  "  You  had  no 
right  to  come  back.  I  have  forbore  from  re- 
proaching you,  for  I  cannot  regret  it  now  since 


it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  asking  you  a 
favor." 

':A  favor,  Marcia?  You — will  ask  any 
thing  of  me !  Why,  that  will  give  my  dreary 
life  a  kind  of  charm." 

"  You  talked  just  now  of  taking  that  terri- 
ble journey  through  Central  Asia.  Promise 
me  that  you  will  abandon  the  idea." 

"  I  would  rather  you  asked  me  any  thing 
else  in  the  world.  Do  you  forget,  Marcia, 
that  henceforth  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  in 
life  but  perilous  journeys,  and  the  exploration 
of  solitudes  that  are  new  to  me  ?  I  want  to 
see  Schamyl's  fortresses.  I  want  to  beat  up 
a  new  territory.  Remember  that  I  have  been 
fifteen  years  a  wanderer.  Abyssinia  is  "as 
stale  to  me  as  Oxford  Street.  You  send  me 
away  from  Scarsdale,  Marcia:  don't  deny  mo 
Circassia  and  the  Chinese  Wall." 

"I  shall  be  miserable,  knowing  you  are  iu 
danger,"  said  Marcia,  in  a  low  voice.  She  felt 
that  she  had  no  right  to  say  so  much  as  this. 
But  then,  talking  to  a  man  on  the  eve  of  a 
life-long  exile  is  like  talking  to  a  man  on  his 
deathbed.  "  I  think  if  my  image  haunted  your 
dreams,  it  must  have  been  because  I  was  tor- 
tured night  and  day  by  fears  for  your  safety," 
she  added,  softly. 

"You  were  tortured  for  me;  you  suffered 
for  my  sake !  Oh,  my  own  dear  love,  I  will 
promise  any  thing  in  the  world  rather  than 
cause  you  unhappiness." 

"  Promise  then  that  you  will  not  leave  Eu- 
rope." 

"I  promise." 

"  A  thousand  thanks !  And  now  go.  You 
will  leave  Scarsdale  the  first  thiug  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Yes,  Marcia,  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  I  shall  spend  the  winter.  And  now 
farewell.  Forgive  the  folly  that  has  brought 
me  to  you,  and  forget,  if  possible,  that  you 
have  seen  me.  t  Good-bye,  good-bye.  God  be 
with  you,  best  and  noblest  of  women !" 

He  held  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  bent  his 
head  over  them  reverently  as  he  said  this. 
Then  he  turned  and  left  her;  and  she  heard 
his  firm  step  upon  the  gravel-walks  as  she 
stood  listening  in  the  darkness. 

The  stable-clock  struck  the  half-hour  after 
Sbven  as  she  waited  between  the  gnarled  es- 
paliers. When  the  foosteps  were  quite  out 
of  hearing,  she  walked  along  the  pathway  to 
the  stout  wooden  door  by  which  Godfrey 
Pierrepoint  had  loft  the  garden.  She  opened 
this  door,  and  stood  within  its  threshold,  still, 
listening.  The  last  yellow  light  of  the  de- 
parted sun  had  died  out  in  the  west,  and  the 
evening  star  shone  fair  and  bright  above  the 
solemn  woods.  The  September  night  was  still 
and  warm.  Miss  Dcnison  emerged  from  her 
garden  upon  the  broad  gravelled  <i!rive  that 
Approached  the  steps  leading  to  tho  terrace. 
She  ascended  these  steps  and  walked  past  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  dining-room,  where 
the  curtains  were  very  rarely  drawn  in  warm 
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weather.  One  glance  within  showed  her  Mr. 
Holroyde  sitting  opposite  the  baronet  at  the 
round  table.  So  for  the  present  there  could 
be  little  chance  of  a  meeting  between  Godfrey 
Pierrepoint  and  his  enemy. 

"  Thank  Godl"  thought  Marcia,  "  If  he  goes 
straight  back  to  the  Hermitage,  no  harm  need 
come  of  this  mad  return.  Heaven  keep  him 
from  wandering  about  the  wood  to-night!" 

She  looked  up  at  the  purple  sky,  very  calm 
and  beautiful  in  its  profound  depth  of  color. 
Venus  had  summoned  her  brothers  and  sisters 
out  of  the  blue  darkness,  and  the  light  of  a 
thousand  stars  shimmered  upon  the  leaves, 
and  made  a  faint  silvery  brightness  upon  the 
grass.  Marcia  felt  sorry  that  the  night  should 
be  so  beautiful.  It  was  such  a  night  as  would 
beguile  an  erratic  person  into  lonely  wander- 
ings in  sylvan  glades,  among  the  dewy  fern. 
"  If  they  met  face  to  face  in  the  broad  open 
country,  they  might  recognize  each  other  by 
this,  starlight,"  thought  Marcia;  "but  the 
wood  about  the  Hermitage  will  be  as  black 
as  the  bottom  of  a  grave." 

She  entered  the  house  by  one  of  the  French 
windows  of  her  father's  study,  and  went  up 
stairs  to  her  own  sittting-roorn — the  room  in 
which  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  had  contemplated 
her  portrait  more  than  a  year  before.  A 
shaded  lamp  had  been  placed  by  the  pile  of 
books  she  had  left  on  her  table,  but  she  did 
not  take  her  usual  place  under  the  lamplight. 
She  seated  herself  by  one  of  the  windows, 
and  looked  out  at  the  distant  woods.  Seated 
here,  she  could  hear  the  voices  in  the  rooms 
below.  Mrs.  Harding  and  Arthur  Holroyde 
came  out  upon  the  terrace  by-and-by,  follow- 
ed by  the  baronet,  who  was  tenderly  re- 
minded of  the  perils  of  cold  night  air.  But 
the  widow  was  not  quite  her  gushing  self  this 
evening,  and  Marcia  wondered  why  she  was 
so  quiet. 

Mr.  Holroyde's  horse  was  brcmght  to  the 
steps  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  terrace  at 
about  half-past  eight.  Miss  Denison  watched 
him  as  he  mounted  and  rode  away,  looking 
backwards  and  waving  a  white  hand  airily  as 
he  disappeared  round  the  circular  sweep  of 
the  drive.  Looking  down  at  the  figures  on 
the  terrace,  Marcia  saw  the  widow  sitting  in 
a  moody  attitudf,  with  her  folded  arms  rest- 
ing on  the  stone  balustrade.  Sir  Jasper 
spoke  to  her  twice  before  she  raised  her 
drooping  head  and  replied  to  him. 

"  is  there  any  misunderstanding  between 
papa  and  her?"  wondered  Miss  Denison. 
''  Surely  his  eyes  will  be  opened  as  to  her  real 
character  before  he  commits  himself  to  any 
foolish  declaration." 

But  Marcia's  mind  was  not  long  occupied 
by  her  father's  enchantress.  Whom  could 
ehe  think  of  to-night  but  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point? 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Arthur 
Holroyde  had  disappeared  with  that  airy 


wave  of  his  delicate  hand,  a  shot  sounded  far 
away  in  the  stillness  of  the  wood. 

"Good  heavens,  how  fool  sh  I  am!" 
thought  Marcia,  after  she  had  started  to  her 
feet  pale  and  trembling ;  "  that  sound  made 
my  heart  grow  cold,  though  I  have  heard  a 
hundred  times  that  the  wood  is  infested  by. 
poachers  who  defy  the  keepers,  knowing 
very  well  that  papa  won't  prosecute  them. 
Some  poor  creature  whose  wife  and  children 
are  h;ilf  starving  fired  that  shot,  I  dare  «ay." 

Miss  Denison  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
startled  by  stray  shots  almost  every  evening 
of  late — shots  which  Dorothy  explained  as 
"Poachers,  please,  Miss  Marcia:  and  father 
says  if  Sir  Jasper  isn't  more  severe  with  them, 
there  won't  be  any  birds  left  by-and-by ;  for 
they  shoot  the  young  birds,  Miss  Marcia,  and 
wii  e  the  young  hares,  and  go  on  dreadfully." 

"  If  I  sit  idle  here  any  longer,"  thought 
Marcia,  "  I  shall  be  full  of  nervous  fancies." 

So  she  went  to  the  lamp-lit  table,  and 
opened  her  books.  It  is  something  for  a  wo- 
man to  be  a  little  bit  of  a  blue-stocking  when 
the  hour  of  trouble  comes  upon  her.  A  par- 
cel of  new  books  had  come  down  from  Dulau 
that  afternoon,  and  Marcia  had  some  volumes 
of  classic  history  and  biography  to  dip  into, 
written  in  that  light  airy  manner  with  which 
Frenchmen  can  handle  the  heaviest  subjects. 
She  tried  to  concentrate  her  attention  upon 
her  book,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  get 
through  the  evening  somehow  or  other.  She 
was  even  astonished  when  she  looked  up  at 
the  little  time-piece  ton  the  mantleshelf,  and 
saw  that  the  hands  pointed  to  half-past 
eleven.  She  was  dawdling  over  the  putting 
away  of  her  books  and  papers,  glad  to  do 
any  thing  that  occupied  the  time  and  would 
help  to  shorten  a  sleepless  night,  when  she 
was  startled  by  the  trampling  of  footsteps, 
the  ringing  of  half-a-dozen  different  bells,  and 
the  sound  of  many  voices  all  talking  at  once. 

She  rushed  out  into  the  corridor,  and 
thence  to  the  broad  landing  at  the  top  of  the 
principal  staircase,  where  she  met  Dorothy 
flying  towards  her,  pale  and  breathless. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Speak,  child, 
speak  1"  she  cried,  grasping  the  girl's  arm. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Marcia — ^don't  be  frightened ! 
It's — very  dreadful,  but  it's  nothing  wrong 
with  your  papa — or  any  body  you  know — but 
the — the  gentleman  who  was  here  to-day  has 
been  found  in  the  wood — shot,  and  he's 
being  brought  in  here,  miss,  dead  or  dying; 
and  they're  riding  off  for  doctors  right  and 
left.  And  Mrs.  BrovVnlow  is  almost  beside 
herself  wth  fright.  It's — it's  like  it  was 
that  dreadful  night.  Miss  Marcia,  when  poor 
Miss  Dcuison  was  dying,  and  nobody  seemed 
calm  or  able  to  do  any  thing  quietly,  except 
you." 

'•  Yes,"  murmured  Marcia  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  I  remember  that  night ;  and  God  grant  I 
may  be  strong  enough  to  be  useful  now,  if 
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any  help  can  sire  this  miserable  man. 
Where  have  they  carried  him,  Dorothy  ?" 

"Into  the  study,  miss.  Sir  Jasper  said  he 
•wasn't  to  be  m^ved  a  step  farther  than  was 
necessary.  The  servants  were  all  crowding 
about  the  door,  and  I  just  caught  a  glimpse 
.of  the  poor  gentleman  lying  on  a  sofa  that 
had  been  brought  out  of  the  drawing- room, 
and  looking  as  white  and  still  as  a  corpse  ; 
but  Sir  Jaspor  Bent  us  all  away,  and  shut  the 
door ;  and  every  body  is  to  go  to  bed,  Mrs. 
Brownlow  say?,  except  Mary  Carter.  Mr. 
Hills,  and  the  men  who  have  gone  for  the 
doctor." 

Mr.  Hills  was  Sir  Jasper's  own  man,  and  a 
model  of  sobriety  and  solemnity.  This  gen- 
tleman had  had  so  much  experience  in  the 
nursing  of  invalids  who  ailed  nothing  that 
he  was  almost  as  good  as  a  doctor. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  that  night, 
Marcia  kept  watch  alone  in  her  own  room,, 
while  Dorothy  slumbered  peacefully  in  her 
little  chamber  nigh  at  hand.  All  that  miser- 
able night  Marcia  sat  in  the  old-fashioned 
window,  ready  to  help  if  her  help  were  want- 
ed below,  and  praying  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
for  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  by  whose  hand  she 
believed  thie  stricken  man  had  fallen. 


British  clerk  with  an  income  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  per  annum  thinks  she 
has  done  her  duty  to  her  husband  when  she 
lias  placed  before  him  a  stale  half-quartern, 
considerably  adultrated  with  alum,  a  doubtful 
French  egg  boiled  hard,  and  a  pat  of  indiffer- 
ent butter.  And  then  she  sits  glaring  at 
him  sternly  across  a  dingy  British  metal  pot 
of  weak  tea — that  never  was  grown  in  China, 
and  whose  ghostly  resemblance  to  tea  is 
washed  out  of  it  by  an  immoderate  allowance 
of  boiling  water ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  justice- 
to  the  goods  his  domestic  gods  have  provided 
for  him,  she  asks  sharply  why  he  dosen't 
"  make  "  a  good  breakfast 

"I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  you, 
Henry  Adolphus  for  the  last  few  days,"  ex- 
claimed Matilda,  as  her  husband  pushed  away 
an  uritasted  egg.  "You've  been  that  dull 
and  that  cross  that  there's  been  no  bearing 
you.  And  as  to  turning  up  your  nose  at  an 
egg  because  it  tastes  a  little  of  the  straw,  it's 
mere  daintiness  now  that  eggs  are  only  four- 
teen a  shilling,  and  will  be  dearer  between 
this  and  Christmas." 

"  I  don't  like  undeveloped  chickens,"  an- 
swered the  clerk,  moodily,  "  though  your 
proclivities  may  lie  in  that  direction.  I  think 
you  might  have  got  me  a  bloater  by  this  time, 
knowing  I'm  fond  of  'em;  but  never  mind. 
'  I  likes  to  be  despised,'  as  the  gentleman 
says  in  the  play.  And  now  I'm  oil'  to  the 
office.  So  fare-thee-well;  and  if  for  ever — 
still  for  ever,  etc ,  etc. : 

1  My  boat  ts  on  the  shore. 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea, 

Bat  before  I  tin,  Tom  Moore.         , 
Here's  a  double  health  to  thee.' 

Why  the  gentleman  required  a  boat  and  a 
bark  is  more  than  I  can  underconstumble, 
unless  the  bark  was  for  the  accommodation  of 
tliat  favorite  dog  of  his  that  he  made  such  a 
row  about,"  said  Mr.  Dobb,  whose  lively  wit 
was  notlobe  quite  extinguished  by  the  gloom 
of  despair. 

He  went  to  his  office  presently,  brooding 
(L.rkly  -'pon  Gervoise  Catheron's  treachery, 
and  determined  to  devote  the  leisure  of  his 
dinner-hour  to  the  huuting  out  of  that  gentle- 
man. 

"  He  fought  shy  of  me  all  yesterday," 
thought  the  clerk,  "  which  proves  that  it  was 
a  case  of  non  andire  with  the  party  he  ex- 
pected to  tip  up.  I  saw  him  lu-nging  about 

French  peasant  in  the  provinces  may  Irive  i  Sloper  &  Halliday's  before  I  left  the  office, 
a  basin  of  some  mysterious  soup,  which  at  j  but  when  I  got  out  he'd  bolted.  If  I  don't 
the  least  in  savory,  or  a  bnnch  of  grapes  '  get  that  money  between  now  and  to-morrow 
with  hia  hunch  of  bread,  or  a  pocketful  of  j  night  I  shall  have  to  cut  this  place,  and  that 
yellow  pears,  or  a  lettuce  steeped  in  oil -and  |  means  ruin.  Your  swells,  like  Catheron,  can 
a  slice  of  hard  choese.  He  may  vary  hi*  :  manage  to  live  without  a  character;  but 
humble  menn  with  t1  *  changing  seasons,  a:vl  who'll  help  me  if  I  run  .away,  leaving  fifty 
may  warm  himself  with  a  soup  in  winter,  and  pounds  deficient  in  the  cafe  I  had  charge  of." 
refresh  himself  with  a  fruit  in  summer,  and  :  Mr.  Dobb  made  his  way  to  tho  office  with 
may  impart  a  patrician  tone  to  his  repast  at ;  a  slow  step  and  a  very  rueful  countenance. 
all  times  by  the  cousumption  of  a  liquor  that  The  faoetious  salutation  of  a  lively  junior  was 
ia  at  any  rate  called  wine.  But  the  wife  of  a  [  distasteful  to  him,  though  the  youthful  wit  had 
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SUNSHINE    FOR    MR.    DOBB. 


^THE  next    day  was  Friday,   and    Friday 


Adolphus  Dobb,  who  evidenced  so  morose  a 
disposition  at  the  domestic  breakfast-table, 
that  he  drew  down  upon  himself  figuratively 
worded  reproaches  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
arisen  from  tha  wrong  side  of  his  bed,  and 
•was  afflicted  with  a  pain  in  his  temper. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  repast  more  apt  to  be- 
come weary  to  the  spirit  and  revolting  to 
the  appetite  than  tho  dismal  meal  which  the 
Engii^hman  with  limited  means  fort'f  es  him- 
self for  his  day's  work.  The  Parisian  may 
have  three  courses  and  a  deaert  in  the  Palais- 
Royal  for  something  under  fifteen  pence,  or  in 
quaint  little  streets  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine,  for  something  under  fivepencc.  The 
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founded  himself  on  his  superior.  Henry 
Adolphus  groaned  aloud  as  he  hung  up  his 
hat,  struck  by  the  stoutness  of  the  peg  on 
which  he  hung  it,  and  which  might  be  a  con- 
venient tiling  to  hang  himself  upon  before 
Saturday  night.  He  walked  to  his  desk  with 
a  listless  step,  and  seated  himself  languidly 
upon  his  stool.  A  heap  of  letters  awaited  his 
inspection — small  orders  from  the  rustic  pub- 
licans, excuses  from  recalcitrant  vendors  of 
beer  to  be  dnink  on  the  premises,  and  so  on. 
He  opened  them  with  a  mechanical  air,  and 
folded  each  letter  lengthwise,  alter  reading  it, 
with  the  envelope  inside :  for  Mr.  Dobb  was  a 
good  man  of  business,  though  he  did  talk  of 
underconstumbling  where  a  rational  person 
would  have  talked  of  understanding.  He 
went  to  work  to-day  in  his  usual  orderly 
manner,  though  his  brain  was  disturbed  by 
the  vision  of  an  infuriated  employer;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  last  but  one  of  his 
letters,  he  grew  excited  all  at  once,  and  tore 
open  the  envelope  \vjth  feverish  haste;  for 
that  envelope  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Dobb,  and 
the  word  private  was  written  above  the  seal, 
on  the  very  spot  which  a  sacrilegious  thumb 
must  approach  if  it  would  tear  open  the 
envelope,  across  the  very  threshold  of  the 
temple  as  it  were.  The  hand  that  had  written 
both  addresses  and  warning  inscription  was 
the  hand  of  Gervoise  Catheron. 

"  Another  excuse,"  thought  Mr.  Dobb,  with 
a  suppressed  groan. 

But  in  the  next  instant  the  clerk's  face 
became  '  suddenly  radiant.  There  was  no 
letter  in  the  envelope,  which  contained  only 
one  oblong  slip  of  flimsy  paper ;  and  the 
oblong  slip  of  flimsy  paper  was  a  fifty -pound 
note. 

Henry  Adolphus  waited  just  long  enough 
to  convince  himself  that  the  note  was  not 
some  base  and  spurious  counterfeit  upon  the 
Bank  of  Love,  or  the  Bank  of  Elegance,  before 
lie  alighted  from  his  stool  and  executed  an 
elaborate  cellarliap-breakdown  upon  the  floor 
of  the  office.  The  junior  clerk,  who  was  un- 
Rccustomed  to  such  a  manifestation  from  his 
superior  during  business  hours,  looked  round, 
like  King  Jamie  when  he  perused  the  confes- 
sions of  ill-fated  sorcerers,  "  in  a  wonderful 
admiration." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Spnridns,"  said 
Mr.  Dobb,  "it  isn't  often  that  I  indulge  in  the 
cup  that  cheers  and  is  very  likely  to  inebriate ; 
but  I  made  a  very  bad  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  find  myself  in  the  last  stage  of 
seediness.  So  you-jtist  slip  round  to  the  tap 
and  get  a  pot  of  the  best  double-brown,  and 
then  slip  across  to  Codgers 's  for  a  pork-pie. 
Nature  abhors  a  v?cuum.  and  I've  got  a  feel- 
ing of  emptiness  that  nothing  less  than  half  a 
sixteenpenny  pork-pie  will  assuage.  Tell 
Codgers  I  don't  mind  kittens,  as  long  as 
they're  really  healthy  kittens;  but  measly 
felines  are  too  mtK-h  for  my  feelin's.  You 
owe  me  one  for  that,  I  flatter  myself,  Sparkins. 


And  now  the  venerable  proprietor  of  thia 
location  may  come  home  as  soon  as  he  likes. 
'Richard's  himself  again  1'"  soliloquised  Mr. 
Dobb,  as  he  took  the  business-like  precaution 
of  inscribing  the  number  of  the  fifty-pound 
note  in  a  little  pocket-book,  in  which  there 
were  other  numbers.  After  having  done  this, 
he  opened  the  iron  safe  and  put  the  note  into 
a  cash-box  where  there  were  notes  and  gold 
to  some  amount. 

"  The  astute  old  party  will  be  flummuxed 
by  the  sight  of  that  note,"  muttered  the  clerk, 
pausing  in  the  act  of  locking  the  cashbox.  "  I 
haven't  any  thing  above  ten  pounds  since  he'a 
been  gone  ;  for  he  takes  jolly  good  care  that 
the  big  cheques  all  come  to  his  net.  He'll 
ask  me  a  lot  of  questions  about  that  fifty 
pounds,  aussi  certain  que  les  CKU/S  soid  ks  ceufs," 
e±claimed  the  clerk,  who,  when  kis  spirits 
were  especially  gay,  was  apt  to  indulge  in 
literal  translations  of  his  pet  phrases,  and 
would  proclaim  himself  en  haul  du  tabae,  or 
demand  playfully  whether  his  friends  could 
perceive  de  vert  dans  son  ceil.  • 

"  It's  rather  awkward,"  thought  Henry 
Adolphus;  "but  I've  got  the  money,  that's 
the  grand  point,  and  I  must  fudge  up  some 
story  for  the  governor.  Or  perhaps  the  bet- 
ter plan  would  be  to  take  thfe  money  round 
to  young  Halliday  before  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  and  get  him  to  pay  it  into  the  bank. 
It'll  save  the  young  swell  a  lecture;  and  he'd 
never  think  of  taking  a  uota  of  any  thing  but 
the  gross  amount  he  pfiys  in." 

Having  arrived  at  this  determination,  Mr. 
Dobb  •became  quite  easy  in  his  mind ;  and 
when  his  junior  re-entered  the  office,  bearing 
a  pewter  vessel  of  foaming  porter,  a  very 
brown  pie,  with  a  touple  of  plates  and  knives, 
neatly  arranged  on  a  small  tray,  Henry  Adol- 
phus took  off  his  coat  in  order  to  enjoy  him- 
self thoroughly. 

"  We're  pretty  slack  this  morning,  Spark- 
ins,"  said  he;  "but  you  may  as  well  turn 
that  key,  so  that  we  mayn't  have  any  intrusive 
cove  walking  in  upon  us  while  we're  taking 
our  refreslurtongr  consommation.  I  saw  it  in- 
scribed over  a  caffy  when  I  was  in  Boulogne  ; 
but  how  can  you  expect  any  thing  but  queer 
ideas  about  language  from  a  nation  that  calls 
hats  and  bonnets  confectionery?  Make  your- 
.self  at  home.  Sparkins.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  remember  the  injunction  of  the  immor- 
tal Sairey.  who,  by-thc-way,  was  not  unlike 
fyour  mother.  Don't  be  savage,  Sparkins  ; 
because  if  you  give  way  to  angry  feelings 
you'll  choke  yourself.  Indignation  and  pork- 
pie  cannot  dwell  together,  as  the  poet  re- 
marked apropos  to  youth  and  age.  You  may 
not  take  my  allusion  to  your  maternal  parent 
us  a  compliment,  but  it  was  meant  in  kind- 
ness." 

When  a  young  gentleman  of  sixteen  regales 
himself  at  the  expense  of  a  gentleman  of  seven- 
and-twenty,  he  must  expect  to  be  trampled 
upon.  »  If  the  junior  clerk  was  angered  by  his 
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superior's  discourse,  lie  drowned  his  anger 
in  brown-stout. 

"  There's  STich  a  lot  of  pepple  over  at  Cod- 
gers'.s,"  he  said;  "  and  they're  in  a  fine  state 
of  excitement.  I  suppose  you  heard  the 
news  as  you  came  down  to  the  office  ?" 

"What  ne^s?"  cried  Mr.  Dobb.  "A 
blessed  lot  of  news  7  could  have  heard,  seeing 
that  I  didn't  speak  to  a  creature  between 
this  and  home !" 

"What  I  you  haven't  heard,  then?" 

"No;  don't  I  tell  you,  stupid  I" 

The  junior  clerk's  heart  thrilled  with  a 
sense  of  triumph.  It  was  not  often  that  he 
obtained  any  advantage  over  his  senior.  But 
to  be  able  to  impart  an  important  piece  of 
local  intelligence  to  that  gentleman,  was  in  a 
manner  to  get  the  better  of/  him.  Henry 
Adolphus%  felt  himself  humiliated,  but  he  was 
too  great  a  creature  to  succumb  before  an 
inferior. 

"  Come,"  he  said  sharply,  re-assuming  the 
tone  pf  the  master,  "  clear  up  those  bits  of 
fat,  and  put  Hie  tray  in  the  corner  over  there. 
We  can't  iiave  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing 
in  business  hours,"  added  the  clerk,  as  if  the 
pork-pie  luncheon  had  been  ft  suggestion  of 
the  junior's,  rather  than  a  weakness  of  the 
great  Dobb  himself.  "  Turn  that  key  in  the 
lock,  and  get  back  to  your  desk  'like  one 
o'clook  " 

The  clerk  mounted  his  own  stool  as  he 
spoke,  and  began  to  write  noisily  with  a  very 
hard  quill-pen. 

"Now,  then,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  most  care- 
less manner,  after  writing  busily  for  about 
five  minutes,  "  whatfs  this  ro\*  over  at  Cod- 
ger's?" 

The  junior  had'  been  cheated  out  of  his 
triumph  He  had  anticipated  the  delight  of 
astonishing  the  mighty  Dobb;  and  behold, 
that  master  mind  demanded  his  story  as  if  it 
had  bf>en  the  recitation  of  a  lesson.  The 
whole  affair  was^rlat  and  .tame,  and  Mr.  Spark- 
ins  imparted  his  news  in  quite  a  subdued 
manner. 

"  There's  been  a  gentleman  shot  in  Scars- 
dale  Wood,"  he  said;  ua  gentleman  who 
dined  with  Sir  Jasper  Denison  yesterday,  and 
left  the  Abbey  j,o  ride  home  last  night  between 
eight  and  nine.  And  he  was  found  by  some 
men  who  were  going  through  the  wood  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  they  carried  him  home  to 
the  Abbey,  and  he  isn't  expected  to  live." 

"  Whasliot  him?"  asked  Mr.  Dobb,  sternly. 

"That's  just  wkat  nobody  knows;  poach- 
ers, perhaps;  there  are  lots  of  'em  always 
prowling  about  Scarsdale  after  dark  at  this 
time  of  year.  And  there's  a  talk  that  the 
gentleman  had  money  about  him." 

"Who  was — or  who  is  the  gentleman?" 

«  Mr.— Mr.  Holford,  I  think  they  call  him." 

"  Humph.  I  haven't  the  honor  of  his  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  He  was  visiting  at  Marchbrooke,  they 
say." 


"  Ah,"  exclaimed  tlis  clerk,  with  supreme 
indifference,  "  I  dare  say.  Of  course  there'll 
be  all  sorts  of  false  reports  abou/.  1  jhall 
hear  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  story  from 
my  wife's  cousin,  Dorothy  T ursgood,  who  is 
quite  a  confidential  companion  of  Miss  Dcni- 
son's.  I  shall  get  my  information  from  head- 
quarters, Sparkins,  and  I'll  let  you  kno^  all 
about  this  business  to-morrow." 

Utterly  crushed  by  the  patronage  of  his 
superior,  the  junior  clerk  went  on  with  his 
work — copying  figures  out  of  one  book  into 
another  book,  and  ruling  double  lines  with 
red  ink.  Mr.  Dobb  took  advantage  of  hi." 
dinner-time  to  carry  the  cash-box  to  Mr.  Hal- 
liday's  house,  which  was  a  pleasant  old 
Georgian  mansion  in  a  lane  where  the  towers 
of  the  cathedral  made  a  perpetual  coolness 
with  their  dark  "and  solemn  shadows.  Mr. 
Halliday  was  a  gay  young  bachelor ;  and  tho 
clerk  found  him  lolling  on  a  sofa  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth  and  a  French  novel  in  his  hand ; 
but  an  open  treatise  on  algebra,  and  a  desk  on 
the  table  near  him,  went  on  to  show  that  he 
had  at  least  been  making  some  attempt  at 
study. 

"  flow  do,  Dobb !"  he  said.  "  Sit  down  and 
make  yourself  at  home.  Nothing  wrong  tit 
the  shop,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  sir ;  it's  all — correct."  Henry  Adol- 
phus  had  almost  shaped  the  syllables  '  serene,' 
but  pulled  himself  up  in  deference  to  his  em- 
ployer, who  was  a  very  young  mai.  and 
talked  slang,  but  not  Mr.  Dobb's  slang. 

"I  brought  round  the  cash-box,  sir,"  said 
the  clerk,  placing  the  precious  casket  on  Mi. 
Ualliday's  table,  "  thinking  you  might  like  to 
pay  in  the  rhi — ready-money,  before  the — Mr. 
Sloper  came  home.  It  might  look  more  the 
chee — business-like,  you  know,  sir ;  for  there's 
over  a  hundred  there,  and  Mr.  Sloper--" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand.  He  would  have 
read  me  a  lecture  for  not  looking  after  things 
at  the  office ;  and  you've  brought  me  this 
money  to  save  me  a  scrape.  It's  very  friendly 
of  you,  Dobb  ;  and  I'm  much  obliged.  Have 
some  claret  and  seltzer ;  it's  capital  stuff  ibr 
this  weather.  You'll  find  a  jar  of  the  genuine 
Nassau"  in  that  cupboard,  and  a  bottle  of 
decent  St.  Julien ;  and  if  you  ring  the  bell,  r 
dare  say  they  can  get  us  a  lump  of  ice." 

But  Mr.  Dobb  declined  to  avail  himself  of 
his  employer's  hospitality.  Ho  was  anxious 
to  get  back  to  the  ofliee,  he  =aid.  On  any 
other  occasion  he  would  have  boeu  very  glad 
to  driuk  claret  and  seltzer  with  the  dashing 
young  Ilalliday ;  not  that  he  particularly  cared 
about  claret  and  seltzer — but  because  it  would 
ttave  been  such  a  delightful  thing  to  have 
boasted  of  his  intimacy  with  his  employer, 
to  the  humiliation  of  his  own  circle.  To-day 
he  felt  like  an  impostor,  for  he  had  come  to  Mr. 
Halliday  in  order  to  get  out  of  his  own  diffi- 
culty, and  not  with  an  imseltish  desire  to 
oblige  that  gentleman.  But  the  junior  part- 
ner thrust  a  handful  of  choice  cigars  upon  the 
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clerk  in  his  desire  that  he  might  get  some 
reward  for  his  trouble,  and  Dobb  departed 
from  the  Georgian  mansion,  and  emerged  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  towers,  en- 
riched but  remorseful. 

He  found  every  one  in  Roxborough  full  of 
that  dark  deed  which  had  been  done  in  Scars- 
dale  Wood ;  and  every  body  of  any  import- 
ance had  his  own  theory  of  the  case,  and  was 
obstinately  deaf  to  the  argument  of  any  body 
who  advanced  any  other  theory.  Henry 
Adolphus  delighted  his  wife  by  the  cheerful- 
ness of  his  spirit  that  evening  as  he  lingered 
over  his  tea,  and  was  not  altogether  unmoved 
himself  by  the  silent  evidence  of  a  wife's 
love  and  duty,  which  he  found  between  two 
plates  ori  the  tea-table,  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
tine  bloater. 

"  It's  a  soft  roe,  Henry  Adolphus,"  said 
Mrs.  Dobb ;  "  I  thought  you'd  like  a  relish 
with  your  cup  of  tea ;  and  I  got  a  crusty  two- 
penny of  to-day's  bake  on  purpose  for  you;" 
added  the  dutiful  wife,  as  she  cut  a  slice  from 
a  stale  half-quartern  for  her  own  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobb  discussed  the  outrage 
in  Scarsdale  Wood  at  length,  as  they  sat  over 
their  tea ;  and  after  the  tray  had  been  re- 
moved, Miss  Pinniket's  dress  was  neglected 
while  Matilda  wrote  to  her  cousin  Dqrothy, 
beseeching  that  young  lady  to  take  tea  at 
Amanda  Villas  on  the  following  evening. 

"  I  am  sure   Miss   Denison  will   let    you 
.  come,"  wrote  Mrs.  Dobb,  "  and  of  course  Mr. 
Catheron  will  see  you  home." 

"  Won't  he  though  !"  exclaimed  the  clerk, 
as  he  perused  the  sentence  in  his  wife's  let- 
ter. "I  expect  he'll  drop  in  this  evening — as 
large  as  life ;  and  I  hope  you'll  do  the  civil  tt> 
him,  'Tilda,  and  not  show  your  teeth  as  you 
did  the  last  time  he  was  here,  for  he's  behaved 
very  well  to  me  ii  a  little  transaction  we've 
had  lately." 

"  What!"  cried  the  alarmed  Matilda,  "you 
haven't  been  lending  him  money  I  hope, 
Henry  Adolphus  ?" 

"  Well,  I  did  lend  him  a  few  podnds ;  but 
he  has  acted  on  the  square,  and  it's  all 
serene." 

Mr.  Dobb  had  not  forgotten  the  I  0  IP 
which  he  held  for  his  lost  thirty  pounds,  but 
he  fondly  believed  that  Gervoise  would  eventu- 
ally find  the  money  to  redeem  those  docu- 
ments, as  he  had  done  when  hard  driven  for 
the  still  more  pressing  debt. 

Matilda  promised  to  be  civil  to  the  sub-lieu- 
tenant whenever  he  appeared;  but  Mr.  Cath- 
eron did  not  drop  in  that  evening,  as  the  clerk 
had  expected  him  to  do. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 


NUMBER    69,669. 

rHK  family  surgeon  and  another  surgeon 
a  mighty  master  of  his  awful  science,  wh< 
had  been  summoned  from  London  by  tele- 
gram, held  consultation  in  the  yellow  draw- 
ing-room at  the  Abbe^,  as  to  the  state  of  Mr. 
Holroyde,  lying  on  his  impromptu  bed  in  thf 
darkened  and  silent  chamber,  where  grirr 
Neptune  drove  his  sea-horses  above  the  hide* 
of  time. 

The  two  surgeons  had  np  very  satisfactory 
account  to  give  of  their,  patient  He  ,had 
been  shot  in  the  backhand  the  bullet  had 
gone  through  the  lungs.  This  was  the  gist 
of  what  the  surgeons  stated,  though  the} 
shrouded  the  dismal  truth  in  a  hazy  atmos 
phere  of  technicalities.  There  had  been  cases 
in  which  men  had  survived  the  perforation  oi 
their  lungs  by  a  bullet,  and  had  lived  to  be 
strong  and  hearty  again  ;  but  these  cases  were 
few,  so  few  that  the  London  surgeon  was 
able  to  give  Sir  Jasper  a  catalogue  of  them  as 
he  discussed  the  state  of  his  patient. 

''  I  shall  remain  here  for  to-night,  since  you 
wish  me  to  do«o,"  said  the  great  man  ;  "  for  1 
will  not  conceal  from  you  the  fact  that  the 
case  is  critical,  very  critical,  and  I  doubt  if 
my  worthy  coadjutor  has  had  much  experience 
tof  such  cases. v  My  people  will  telegraph  foi 
me  if  I  am  urgently  wanted  in  London,  arffl  ] 
shall  go  back  by  an  early  train — in  time  tc 
my  consultations.  In* the  mean  tune  I  shall 
be  on  the  «pot  to  watch  for  any  change  in  the 
symptoms." 

"Let  everything  that  id  within  the  com- 
pass of"  medical  science  be  done  for  this  gentle- 
man," said  Sir  Jasper;  "he*  is  neither  my 
friend  nor  my  kinsman ;  but  he  has  been  my 
guest,  and  was  on  his  homeward  way  from 
my  house  when  he  was  struck  by  his  assas- 
sin. I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  most 
anxious  for-the  preservation  of  his  life,  or  the 
discovery  of  his  treacherous  assailant." 

Andre  Chenier  called  the  classic  goddess  of 
vengeance  a  "  Nemesis  tardue ;''  but  modern 
justice  is  rarely  slow  of  foot.  The  cle'rk  at 
Rosborough  Station,  who  telegraphed  the 
message  that  summoned  the  great  surgeon, 
telegraphed  another  message  that  was  carried 
straight  to  the  chiefs  "of  Scotland  Yard ;  and 
before  the  surgeon  had  left  his  consulting-room 
in  Cavendish  Square,  a  detective  officer  was 
on  his  way  to  lltfxborough,  to  hold  solemn 
conference  with  the  local  police,  and  to  begin 
his  work  forthwith.  Of  course  he  proceeded 
without  loss  of  time  to  the  Abbey,  stopping 
to  inspect  the  scene  of  the  murder  on  His  way; 
the  spot  where  the  gentleman's  horse  had 
been  found  neighing  dismally,  and  the  other 
spot  where  the  gentleman  himself  was  dis- 
covered lying  on  his  face,  and  leading  up  to 
which  was  a  trail,  which  showed  how  the 
gentleman  had  been  dragged  some  yards  be- 
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fore  his  foot  disengaged  itself,  from  the  stir- 
rup. At  the  Abbey,  the  detective  honored 
Mrs.  Brownlow  with  a  hearing,  and  received 
from  that  lady  the  contents  of  Arthur  Hol- 
rovdc's  pockets.  After,  inspecting  tin 
official  Waited  on  Sir  Jasp3r  Denison.  '•  I 
think  I  hate  got  at  the  motive  of  the'attack, 
sir,"  he  said,  "and  that's  something.  Did 
'you  know. that  the  guit.eman  had  a  consider- 
able sum  of  mosey  about  him  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  his  affairs." 

"  Well,  he  had.  sir.  Throe  hundred  pounds 
in  banknotes;  I've  found  the  numbers  of  the 
notes  in  his  pojkefrbook  with  the  date  of  their 
receipt..  They  werfc  received  ycstc-rdaj'." 

"That  is  quite  impossible."  answered  Sir 
Jaspet;  "Mr.  Jlolroyde  never  quited  my 
house  yesterday  until  he  left  in  the  evening. 
There  must  -be  a  mistake  in  the  date." 

'•Well,  there  ./nay  be,  sir;  but,  I  should 
fancy  from  (he  look  of  the  gentleman's  pocket- 
book,  that  h6  was  a  vgry  methodical  par — 
person.  We're  obliged  to  look  into  papers 
md  letters,  and  such  like,  you  see,  siiywith-  |*bed 
out  leave*  or  license  when  a -gentleman  has 
been  alkbut  murdered,  and  doesn't  know  who 
attacked  him.  1  Buppose  there  was  no  one 
in  your  house,  air,  likely  to.paf  Mr.  Holrpyde 
money." 

"  Most  decidedly  not."  » 

l;  Do  you  think  he  repeiyed  the  notes  by 
po*t?" 

"No-;  he  coujd  receiv^imo  letter  in  this 
house,  for  his  presence? here  was  accidental." 

•;  Vv'e^l  then,  nir,  1  slippose  the  date  must 
be  wrong.  You  see  it's. a  little  pocket  book, 
with  the  pages  divided  for  every  day"  in  the 
year,  and  in  the  division  that's  dated  Septem- 
ber 16,  Thurrflwy*.  there's  the  entry  about  this 
three-hundred,  and  the  numbers  of  the  notes, 
in  a  very  clear  handwriting.  Wey,  sir,  I'm 
inclined  to  think  the  gentleman  had  these 
notes  upon  him  when  he  was  shot.  Yeur 
housekeeper  had  the  good  sense  not  to  med- 
dle with  his  clothes  when  they  were  taken 
off  him,  and  I  found  his  waistcoat  pocket 
pulled  inside  out.  It's  pretty  likely  the  notes 
\ver«  in  that  very  pocket.  Your  housekeeper 
tells  me  she  can  swear  to  the  pocket  being 
like  that  when  the  gentleman  was  brou  hi  in. 
It's  tolerably  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  the  nates,  and  that  they  were 
were  taken  from  him  after  he  was  shot  If 
it  was  so,  we  oughtn't  to  have  much  difficulty 
in  getting  at  the  individual  who  did  it.  unless 
he's  an  o.!d  hand  and  has  sent  the  notes 
abroad.  'You  might  dispose  of  a  million  of 
money  that  way.  ami  not  have  it  traced  home 
to  you  very  easily.  However,  I  don't  think 
•  the  gentleman  was  shot  by  an  old  hand.  1  t's 
more  likely  to  have  been  done  by  some  coun- 
try yokel,  and  if  so  we  shall  be  down  upon 
him  before  he  has  time  to  get  fid  of  his  plun- 
der. I'vw  had  a  IOOK  ;;!  the  placo  where  the 
business  happened,  and  there's  a  hollow 
amongst  the  forn  that  looks  as  if  a  man  had 


been  lying  in  wait  there  for  some  hours.  I 
I  think  I  can  atout  guess  the  build  of  the  man 
by  the  phape  of  that  hollow,  and  if  I'm  right,  he 
wasn't  a  very  big  fellow.  A  youngster  per- 
haps :  it's  rather  like  a  youngster's  business, 
this." 

Sir  Jasper  listened  gravely  to  the  detective. 
There  are  occasions  on  which  the  most  in- 
veterate persijleur  is  fain  to  be  serious.  Vol- 
taire was  very  much  in  earnest  when  he 
busied  himself  with  rehabilitation  of  Calais, 
and  Horace  \\'^lpol;  was  quite  serious  .when 
he  pleaded  for  unlucky  Admiral  Byng. 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  offer  a  reward  of  a 
hundred  pounds — to  be  paid  by  me — for  the 
apprehension  of  the  wretch  who  committed 
this  outrage,"  said  the  baronet.  "  The  gen- 
tleman, was  my  gue^t;  and  if  his  life  cannot 
be  saved,  I  am  bound  to  see  that  his  death  is 
avenged.  I  have  made  inquiries  respecting 
his  friends,  and  find  that  he  stands  quite  alone 
in  the  world,  or,  at  any  rats,  that  there  is  no 
one  lie  would  hav§  to  have  summoned  to  his 
•bedside."' 

This  was  all  that  Sir  Jasper  hod  tr>  say  to 
the  detective,  who  retired  very  weli  pleased 
with  his  mission,' which  promised  to  be  a  pro- 
fitable one,  for  it  was  more  than  likely  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  would  touch  the  reward  so  lib- 
erally offered. 

'  Dorothy  accepted  her  cousin's  invitation, 
and  .duly  presented  herself  at  Amanda  Villas 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  Sat.: n lay  to  which 
the  clerk  had  looked  forward  to  with  such 
terror.  It  was  not  a  time  for  tea-drinkings 
or  junkettings.  There  was  a  solemn  hush  in 
$e  chambers  gf  Scarsdale  Abbey,  and  an 
odor  as  of  a  tanyard.pervaded.llie  atmosphere 
about  the  mansion  ;  for  oak  bark  was  etrewn 
u  foot  thick  oh  the1  broad  carriage-drive,  and 
!£  of  the  local  surgeon,  and  the  fly  which 
conveyed  the  great  practitioner  from  London, 
rolied  noiselessly  as  on  TO! vet.  It.  was  not  a 
time  for  tea-drinking,  for  Arthur  Ilolroyde 
Iny  in  Sir  Jasper's  study,  hovering  between 
life  and  death— and  oh,  s  >  much  nearer  death 
tha.n  life !  and  Dorothy  was  fain  to  pretend 
some  solemn  engagement  of  lonx'  standing 
whc.li  she  asked  permission  to  visit  her 
cousin. 

That  permission,  however,  was  very  readily 
granted  by  Miss  Denison. 

'•  Yes,  go  by  all  means,  my  dear,"  she  said ; 
'•  it  will  be  good  for  you  to  be  away  from  this 
dreadful  house." 

So  Dorothy  left  the  Abbey  after  an  early 
dinner  With  her  friend  and  patroness,  Mrs, 
Browning,  who  was  much  grander  and  more 
condescending  in  her  manner  than  Marcia 
Denison.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  Do- 
rothy would  have  been  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  leave  that  silent  hou?e  for  any  tea- 
drinking,  for  her  heart  was  tender  and  com- 
passionate, and  she  had  lain  awake  for  some 
time  in  the  two  last  nights  thinking  what  a 
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dreadful  tiling  it  would  be  if  Mr.  Holroyde 
•were  to  die;  and  had  prayed  to  the  holy 
Mother  and  all  manner  of  saints  and  angels 
for  his  recovery,  in  her  simple  childish  way 
— just  as  she  would  have  entreated  an  earthly 
mother  and  earthly  friends.  But  she  was  in 
love — it  was  for  the  love  of  Gervoise  Catheron 
that  she  went  to  Roxborough  this  September 
afternoon.  Had  not  Matilda  promised  that 
he  should  escort  her  home  ?  Of  course  that 
implied  that  he  was  to  be  of  the*tea-party. 
And  she  wanted  s*  much  to»€ee  him  and  to 
hear  his  troubles,  to  know  whether  lie  had 
beeu  able  to  pay  that  cruel  tobacconist,  or  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  pitiless  taltor  who 
was  so  unjustifiably  angry  at  being  cheated 
out  of  his  goods  and  labor^  She  wanted  to 
see  him.  This  love  of  hers  was  all  suffering, 
and  yet  she  wanted  to  suffer  niore.  The 
tender  heart  was  ready  to  bleed  anew,  when- 
ever the  worthless  god  should  be  pleased  to 
plant  fresh  arrows  in  the  faithful  oreagt. 

But  a  disappointment  awaited  jsoor  Do- 
rothy ^at  Amanda  Villa%  She  found  the  little 
parlor  very  neat,  and  an  elegant  repgst  of 
muffins  and  water-cresses  adorning  thte  table. 
There  were  no  vestiges*' of  Hiss  Penniket's 
dress,  which  had  been  carried  home  in  a  cot- 
ton handkerchief  early  that  afternoon  to  be 
worn  by  Miss  Fenniket  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath, with  a  view  to  the  utfet  annihilation  of 
her  particular  friendrs  during  church  servTce. 
M%  Dobb  was  radiant,  for  Sloper  hfti  return- 
ed early  in  the  afternoon,  an'd  had  b£en  much 
gratified  by  the  clerk's  account -»f  business 
during  hi.s  absence,  ahd  with  th«  sharpness 
that  had  distinguished  that  gentleman's  pro- 
ceedings in  re  certain  doubtful  customers  of 
the  firm.  But  there  was  no  GerVoise  Cath-' 
eron.  Poor  Dorothy  scalded- herself  with 
boiling  tea,  and  nearly  choked  herself  with 
muffin,  from  sheer  mortification*  of  spirit. 

"  I  thofcght,  perhaps,  Gervoise  might  be 
here,"  she  ventured  to  whisper  to  -Matilda 
presently,  with  a  piteous  assumption  of  indif- 
ferenc?.  Whereoo.  Matilda  told  her  that  fien- 
ry  Adolphus  had  not  sot  eyes  upon  Mr.  Cath- 
eron since  Wednesday  night,  but 'that  he — 
the  lieutenant — was  expected  to  drop  in  at 
any  moment. 

"  You  know  how  yery  intimate  he  is  with 
Dobb,"  said  Matilda,  '•  let  alone  hid  being 
likely  to  see  you  here.  It's,  not  often  three 
days  go  by  without  our  seeing  him." 

"I  hope — there's — nothing  the  matter  with 
him,"  faltered  Dorothy,  across  whose  vivid 
imagination  there  flitted  a  vision,  of  nearly  all 
the  sudden  calamities  that  can  afflict  hu- 
manity. 

"  Why,  what  should  be  the  matter  with 
him  ?  "  exulaimed  Matilda.  "  I  shall  think  you 
don't  like  the  muffins,  Dorothy,  if  you  don't 
make  a  better  tea.  Give  your  cousin  some  of 
those  cresses,  Henry  Adolphus, — they're  the 
finest  I  ever  partook  of." 

Dorothy's  heart  grew  a  little  lighter  after 


this.  Gervois  Catheron  might  come  at  any 
moment.  She  tried  not  to  listen  to«tray  foot- 
steps in  the  street;  she  did  her  best  to  answer 
all  the  eager  questions  with  which  her  host 
and  hostess  assailed  her,  and  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  all  that  had  happened  since  the 
outrage  in  Scarsdale  Wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobb  were  ravenous  for  in- 
formation upon  this  soul-absorbing  topic ;  snd 
Dorothy  had  to  go  ovei;  the  'same  .ground 
several  times  before  they  were  appeased.  Had 
she  seen  the  gentlenjan  before  he  left  the  Ab- 
bey? and  how  had  he  looked?  and  what  had 
he  said?  and  was  there  any  thing  particular 
about  his  ways?  and  so  on.  The.Dob~bs  evi- 
dently considered  that  a  gentlemen  who  was 
about  to  be  murdered,  ought  to  make  a  point 
of  differing  in  some  respect  from  common- 
place people  who  are  in  no  immediate  danger 
of  loosing  their  lives. 

Mr.  Dobb  had  rarely  enjoyed  himself  more 
thoroughly  than  he  did*  this  evening.  Of 
course,  he  had  his  own  theories  about  the 
attack  on  Arthur.  Holroyde — theories  which 
he  expounded  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  his 
wife  ami  hervcousin.1  His  ideas  oil  thfe  subject 
were  very^  profound;  and  his  exposition  of 
them  sqmewhat  obscure.  He  told  his  com- 
panions how  he  should  act  if  he  were  the  de- 
tectfive,  and  threw  quite  %  new  light  upon  the 
machinery  of  secret  police,  so  "elaborate  was 
the  scheme  of  detection  which  he  set.  forth  ; 
aTid  then  he  told  them  ^hat  he  &b/>uld  s;iy  if 
he  were  counsel  for  the  unknown  assassin ; 
and  how  he  should  charge  the  jury  if  h^were 
the  judge  before  whom  the  trhif  took  place. 
He "  made  himself  crimson  in  the  face  as  he 
delivered  l.is  speech  for  the  defense;  and 
made  Matilda's  fljpsy  pfcted  candlesticks 
quite  leap  as  he  slapped  the  table  at  the  tnd 
of  his  energetic  periods.  It-  *vas  only  when 
the  trial  was  over  and  the  judge  had  put  on 
fhe  black  cap,  and  had  pronounced  sentence 
on  the  unknown  assassin,  that  Dorothy  put 
her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  discovered  a 
folded  paper,  whose  contents,  she  thought, 
might  possibly  prove  interesting  to  her  com- 
panions. 

''I  quite  forgot  that  I  had  it  in  my  pocket,'7 
she  said,  as  she  unfolded  the  broad  black-and- 
white  poster.  "Itisa  bill  ottering  a  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer.  There 
are  hundreds  of  them  printed  ;  and  they  are 
to  be  posted  up  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  in  London  too.  I  believe." 

"  Why.  Dorothy,"  cried  the^  clerk,  with 
something  like  indignation  in  h&  tone,  "what 
a  little  fool  you  were  not  to  show  us  this  be- 
fore ! " 

lie  spread  the  bill  upon  the  table,  and  read 
its  contents  aloud  with  intense  gusto.  But 
he  paused  and  grew  suddenly  thoughtful,  as 
he  read  the  numbers  of  the  missing  notes. 
He  had  a  ready  memory  for  figures,  and  one 
of  those  numbers  seemed  strangely  familiar 
to  him. 
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"  69,669!"  he  repeated,  "I've  a  sort  of  rec- 
ollection pf  writing  some  such  number  as 
that  a  day  or  two  ago;  for  I  remember  think- 
ing it  was  all  loops  and  tails." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  scratching 
his  head  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  face, 
and  staring  at  the  bill  that  lay  spread  out 
upon  the  table  before  him.  Then  he  made  a 
sudden  pounce  at  his  pocket,  and  produced  a 
little  memorandum-book.  He  turned  the 
leaves '  with  a  rapid  hand,  and  looked  at  the 
last  entry. 

"  Good  God !''  he  crie3,  starting  to  his  feet, 
"  one  «f  the  notes  is  the  vetJFtme  that  Gervoise 
Catheron  paid.me  yesterday  morning.1' 

Dorothy  sprang  to  her  feet  too,  white  and 
trembling. 

"Oh,  how  can  you  say  that?"  she  cried. 
"You  cannot  think  that  Gervoise  was  the 
man  who  shot  Mr.  Holroyde !  " 

.She  stood  looking  at  him  f»r  a  moment, 
and  then  exclaimed;  with  a  little  half-hysteri- 
cal laugh : 

'•How  silly  I  ami — as  if  Gervoise  would 
hurt  any  ot»e  for  all  the  money  in  the  world. 
The  wicked  wretch  who. robbed  ^Mr.  Holroyde 
must  have  palmed  the  note  off  upon  Gervoise. 
It  won't  bring  him  into  any  danger,  will  it  ? 
Oh,  Henry  Adolphus,  tell  me  that  it  can't 
bring  him  into  any  danger  I  " 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  answered  !Mr. 
Dobb,  moodily.  "  When  tnere's  been  highway 
robbery  and  murder,  and  an  innocent  m»u 
disposes  01  a  portion  of  the  property  within 
something  like  twelve  hours  after  the  event, 
the  innocent  man  is  rather  liable  to  fipd  him- 
self in  a  jolly  disagreeable  fix.  I  don't  know 
Low  it  may  be  for  Catheron ;  but  I  know  it's 
likely  to  be  uncommon  awkward  for  me." 

And  on  this  it  was  Matilda's  turn  to  be 
alarmed.  Tha.t  lady  made  a  rush  at  her  hus- 
band and  embraced  him  hysterically,  asking 
if  it  was  to  come  to  this,  that  a  respectable 
young  married  man  was  to  be  accused  of 
murder;  and  "oh,  didn't  I  warn  you  harm 
would  come  of  being  intimate  with  Gervoise 
Catheron?"  and  "oh,  Henry  Adolphus,  they 
never,  never,  never  shall  tear  you  to  the  scaf- 
fold!" and  uttering  a  great  many  lamentations 
of  the  same  character,  which  would  have  been 
extremely  appropriate  if  the  myrmidons  of 
the  law  had  been  at  that  moment  waiting  to 
carry  out  the  linal  arrangements  for  Mr.  Dobb's 
execution. 

The  clerk  extricated  himself  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  encircling  arms  of  his 
wife.  • 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  'Tilda,"  he  exclaimed, 
"and  don't  begin  bellowing  till  we  know 
whether  there's  any  thing  to  bellow  about. 
I  dare  say  it  will  all  come  right  enough  in  the 
end.  Of  course,  Catheron  must  know  where 
he  got  the  money,  and  who  gave  it  him ;  and 
I  dare  say  he'll  be  able  to  put  the  detectives 
on  the  right  scent,  and,  perhaps,  get  the  re- 
ward for  his  pauid,"  added  Mr.  Dobb,  rather 


enviously.  "  Some  fellows  are  always  drop- 
ping into  luck ;  and  the  more  idle  and  good- 
for-nothing  they  are,  and  the  less  they  do  to 
deserve  it,  the  more  they  drop  into  it." 

Mr.  Cathcron's  career  during  his  residence 
at  Castleford  had  not  been  distinguished  by 
any  particular  success,  but  for  the  moment  the 
clerk  felt  as  if  his  friend  had  been  one  of 
Fortune's  most  favored  children. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Dobb; 
"I'll  just_  run  round  to  the  barracks  and  see 
if  I  can  get  hold  of  Catheron.  I  may  be  able 
to  put  him  up  to  a  good  thing.  Stop  where 
you  are  till  I  come  back,  DolL  I  dare  say  I 
shall  bring  Gervoise*  with  me,  and  we'll  both 
walk  home  with  you." 

Dorothy  consulted  her  neat  little  silver 
watch.  Social  ttfa-drinkings  at  Amanda  Villas 
took  place  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  though 
the  evening  had  seemed  quite  a  long  one,  it 
was  now  only  half-past  eight. 

"Come .back  as  soon  as  you  can,  please, 
Henry  Adolphus."  said  Dorothy;  "  I  mustn't 
stay  her*e  after  nine." 

But  she  did  stay  after  nine,  for  nine  o'clock 
struck  while  Mr.  Dobb  was  still  absent.  Poor 
Dorothy  s'at  in  silent  agony  awaiting  his  re- 
turn, though  she  kept  arguing  with  herself 
that  there  could  be  no  cause  for  terror  or 
anguish.  Surely  no'  harm  could  come  of  Ger- 
voise Cathcron's  accidental  possession  of  one 
of,,  those  missing  notes.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  law  of  evidence  ;  she  had  never  studied 
the  science  of  crime,  or  troubled  herself  to 
think  about  the  details  of  those  dreadful 
deeds  which  had  been  done  within  her  mem- 
ory, and  whose  dark  records  she  had  listened 
to,  pale  and  shuddering,  when  the  chief  but- 
ler deigned  to  read  aloud  from  the  London 
newspapers  in  Mrs.  Browning's  room.  She 
had  no  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  to 
which  her  lover  was  exposed ;  but  she  was 
stricken  with  fear  and  anguish,  nevertheless. 
It  seemed  so  dreadful  that  the  man  she  loved 
should  be  in  any  way  involved  in  this  dark 
mystery  of  crime  and  horror.  So  she  sat  pale 
and  miserable,  waiting  for  the  clerk's  return, 
and  deriving  very  little  consolation  from  Mrs. 
Dobb,  whose  discourse  ran  chiefly  upon  her 
own  feelings,  and  the  prophetic  terror  with 
which  she  had  been  inspired  with  regard  to 
Gervoise  Catheron,  and  the  numerous  Warn- 
ings she  hnd  given  her  husband  upon  the 
subject  of  his  friendship  with  the  lieutenant, 
and  the  foreshadowings  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  which  had  been  revealed  to  her  in 
her  dreams. 

"I  dreamt  of  riding  in  a  third-class  car- 
riage only  night  before  last,"  said  Matilda, 
"  and  I  think  you'll  allow  that  looked  like  com- 
ing down  in  the  world;  and  Dobb  was  sitting 
opposite  to  me  eating  green  apples.  I  never 
did  like  dreaming  of  unripe  fruit ;  it  signifies 
failure  in  your  plans,  you  know,  and  you'll 
find  it  explained  in  that  way  in  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  own  Dream-book.  And  then  the 
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carriage  came  to  a  dead-stop  all  at  once,  and 
'  we  were  told  to  get  out;  and  it  wasn't  a 
carriage  after  all,  but  a  steamer  going  upon 
dry  land,  and  the  paddle-wheels  had  stuck 
in  the  groun'd,  which  of  course  I  under- 
stand to  signify  that  you  are  sure  to  come  to 
harm  when  you  choose  acquaintance  in  a 
higher  station  to  your  own,  and  get  out  of 
/our  element,  as  it  were — But  I  see  you're 
j  >t  listening,  Dorothy ;  so  I'll  say  no  more.'i 

"Oh,  yes,  Matilda,  I  am  listening.  But 
fou  frighten  me  so  when  you  talk  of  those 
bad  dreams.  I  shall  die  if  harm  comes  to 
Gervoise." 

"It's  like  your  selfishness  to  think  of 
nothing  but  your  Gervoise.  But  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  tell  you  that  I'm  afraid  there's 
trouble  in  store  for  you,  Dorothy.  I  dreamt 
last  week  that  I  saw  you  dressed  in  pink ; 
and  I  never  yet  knew  any  good  to  come  of 
dreaming  of  a  pink  dress." 

While  Mrs.  Dobb  was  thus  feeding  the 
vague  fear  that  oppressed  poor  Dorothy,  the 
clerk's  latch-key  sounded  in  the  street-door, 
and  in  another  moment  Henry  Adolphus 
entered  the  little  sitting-room.  He  was  paler 
than  Dorothy,  and  the  humorous  faculty 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him  for  the  time 
oeing. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  black  look-out  for  us  all!" 
tie  said ;  "  Catheron  has  bolted — hasn't  shown 
lumself  at  the  barracks  since  Thursday  night; 
and  his  commanding  officer  came  out,  as  I 
>vas  making  my  inquiries,  and  has  been  haul- 
ing me  over  the  coals  to  any  extent;  and 
accusing  mo  of  being  concerned  in  Catheron's 
•r.oing  to  the  bad,  low-company,  and  two- 
penny-halfpenny betting,  and  pot-houses,  and 
*»il  that  sort  of  thing,  has  been  pelted  at  my 
dead  for  the  last  half-hour.  'If  it  wasn't  for 
such  as  you,'  said  the  swell,  'there  wouldn't 
l)e  so  many  junior  officers  a  disgrace  to  their 
corps.  I  have  reported  Mr.  Catheron's  dis- 
appearance to  the  Admiralty,'  he  said,  '  and 
if  he  comes  back,  there'll  be  a  court-martial 
held  for  the  investigation  of  his  conduct;' 
and  then  he  called  to  one  of  the  men :  '  See 
this  person  out  at  the  gates,' he  said;  'and 
don't  let  me  hear  of  him  hanging  about  here 
again;'  and  upon  that  he  turned  upon  his 
heel  and  walked  off.  Oh,  shouldn't  I  have 
liked  to  have  presented  him  with  a  testimonial 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  piece  of  my  mind?" 

Mr.  Dobb  might  have  said  more  in  his 
•  dignation;  but  at  this  juncture  his  atten- 
on  was  called  to  Dorothy,  who  had  fainted 
dead  off,"  as  Matilda  said. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A    DISMAL     SABBATH. 

Marcia  these  silent  days  were   very  ter- 
rible  in  which  the  house  was  hushed,  and 


every  sound  of  human  footstep  and  human 
voice  suppressed,  in  order  that  the  fitful 
slumbers  of  Arthur  Holroyde  should  at  least 
be  unbroken  by  any  external  cause.  During 
those  dreadful  days  the  daughter  of  the 
house  sat  alone  in  her  room;  sat  for  hours 
motionless,  and  silent — in  seeming  almost 
apathetic,  but  in  reality  possessed  by  a  terror 
so  profound  that  it  deprived  her  of  all  power 
of  action. 

She  had  been  told  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  Arthur  Holroyde.  He  might  linger  so 
many  hours,  so  many  days,  even,  but  it  was 
only  a  question  as  to  the  endurance  of  his 
pain.  Lingering  or  slow  as  the  footsteps  of 
Death  might  be,  they  were  approaching  him 
none  the  less  surely.  The  utmost  that  medi- 
cal science  could  do  for  Arthur  Holroyde  was 
to  slacken  the  pace  of  those  fatal  footsteps. 
Marcia  Denison  knew  this,- and  she  fully 
believed  that  the  dying  man  had  been 
stricken  by  the  hand  of  Godfrey  Pierrepoint. 

Had  he  not  said  that  if  they  two  had  met 
there  would  be  a  ruder  justice  than  any  to  be 
obtained  in  courts  of  law — a  hastier  settle- 
ment of  a  dishonored  husband's  wrong's  than 
could  be  effected  by  the  prosings  of  proctors 
or  the  decree  of  any  mortal  parliament? 
And  a  fatal  accident  had  brought  about  their 
meeting;  and  this  is  what  had  con;e  of 
it.  She  had  thought  much  of  the  possibility 
of  such  an  encounter,  after  her  interview 
with  Godfrey ;  but  even  amidst  the  vaguo 
terror  that  tormented  her  there  had  been  the 
hope — nay  more  than  the  hope — the  belief 
that  Christian  feeling  would  restrain  his  hand, 
that  he  would  let  his  enemy  go — half  in 
mercy,  half  in  scorn' — as  he  might  release 
some  hunted  beast  that  was  scarcely  worthy 
to  become  an  honest  hunter's  prey. 

Her  fears  for  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  locked  in 
her  lips.  She  had  made  no  inquiry  as  to  the 
mode  and  manner  of  the  attack  upon  Arthur 
Holroyde.  If  she  had  known  that  he  had 
been  shot  in  the  back,  she  might  have  been 
spared  the  anguish  of  these  terribie  days; 
for  under  no  circumstances  could  she  have 
believed  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  an  assassin. 
She  fancied  that  the  men  had  met  each  other 
face  to  face  ;  and  there  on  the  spot,  without 
time  for  consideration  or  ceremonial  observ- 
ance, some  rude  duel  had  taken  place  between 
them,  and  the  guilty  man  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  the  avenger.  She  thought  this,  and 
horror  of  the  tought  frozeher-very  soul.  She 
dared  not  ask  any  question  about  the  tragic 
mystery.  However  cautiously  she  might 
speak,  some  unlucky  word  might  be  danger- 
ous, perhaps  fatal,  to  him. 

"}  am  groping  in  darkness,"  she  thought; 
"I  will  not  speak  of  this  thing  at  all  I  will 
not  open  my  lips  upon  this  subject  for  fear  I 
should  do  mischief." 

And  Dorothy,  seeing  her  mistress  so  pale 
and  silent,  so  cold  and  reserved,  could  i:o» 
take  heart  to  speak  of  the  tragedy.  She  had 
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told  Miss  Denison  of  the  great  surgeon's  sen- 
teuco  of  death,  the  particulars  of  which  had 
penetrated  to  the  housekeeper's  room;  but 
this  was  all  she  had  dared  to  say.  Sir  Jas- 
per kept  his  apartments,  and  Mrs.  Harding 
also  remained  in  her  o\vn  room,  quite  pros- 
trated by  the  shock,  she  told  Mrs.  Browning, 
when  the  housekeeper  visited  her  in  her 
darkened  chamber.  It  may  seem  an  easy 
thing  to.J>.ill  a  mandarin  when  a  wish  only  is 
suiiicL-nt  to  do  the  deed,  and  there  is  all  the 
distance  between  Europe  and  Asia  to  divide 
tiio  victim  irom  his  murderer.  But  what  if 
the  evil  wish  has  been  father  to  the  deed, 
and  the  mandarin,  attacked  by  a  blundering 
hand,  has  been  brought  home  to  die  by  inch- 
es under  the  very  roof  that  shelters  his 
murderer?  That  contingency  can  scarcely 
be  very  agreeable.  Mrs.  Harding  groaned 
aloud  us  sue  rejected  some  sloppy  invalid 
nourishment  which  the  house  keeper  had  car- 
ried her. 

"is'o,  you  dear,  good  creature,"  she  ex- 
claimed,— tor  there  were  few  circumstances 
under  which  she  forgot  to  be  civil, — •'  I  don't 
want  any  arrowroot.  This  dreadful  event 
has  brought  on  my  neuralgia;  and  arrowroot 
is  no  use  in  neuralgia.  Do  go  away — that's 
a  dear,  Kind  touL  I  kn-.w  you're  wanted 
down  Stairs."  And  then  whtn  the  chamber- 
door  'had  closed  upon  the  dear,  good  soul, 
Blanche  Harding  llung  off  the  bed-clothes  and 
rose,  tall  and  ghost-like,  and  terrible  to  look 
upon  iu  htr  \vnite  garments.  She  .rose  and 
pa.:eJ  thu  room  Wit.i  her  bare  feet — a  modern 
Jane  Shore,  and  with,  more  than  Jane  Shore's 
sius  upon  her  souL 

"  O  G-od,"  she  cried,  "  what  a  wretch  I  am! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  wicked  creature  as  I? 
How  many  years  am  I  to  endure  qjy  dreadful 
lite — and  how  shall  I  dare  to  die  when  my 
time  comes  ?" 

The  house  was  like  a  tomb  during  these 
dismal  d-iys  of  waiting  on  the  fatal  footsteps. 

Tlie  cervants  glided  to  and  fro  like  the 
ghosts  in  Hades.  The  tongue  of  the  dinner- 
bell  was  dumb  ;  no  regular  meals  of  any  de- 
scription were  served  iu  the  upper  regions; 
but  trays  wore  tarried  up  stairs,  and  carried 
down,  again  with  their  contents  very  often 
untastea.  Who  could  eat  or  drink  while 
those  stealthy  footsteps  were  advancing 
through  the  silence? 

It  might  have  been  long  before  Marcia 
Denisou  aroused  herself  from  the  deadly  stu- 
por which  had  oppressed  her  since  the  night 
of  the  murder,  if  there  had  not  arisen  a  sud- 
den need  for  her  womanly  care  and  tender- 
ness. On  the  Sunday -after  the  fatal  night, 
Dorothy  fell  ill,  very  ill,  alarmingly  ill;  and 
ilarcia'a  heart  melted  all  at  once  when  she 
found  her  little  protege  tossing  her  feverish 
head  on  a  tumbled  pillow,  and  uttering  wild, 
incoherent  talk.  The  family-doctor  came  to 
look  at  the  sick  girl,  and  presented  some 
simple  effervescing  draught. 


"Mental  excitement,  no  doubt."  he  said; 
and  oerhaps  a  sudden  ohill  into  the  bargain. 
Girls  of  this  age  are  so  reckless.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  Miss  Denison,  we  shall  bring  your 
little  maid  round,  depend  upon  it." 

Marcia  dismissed  tiie  housemaid  who  had 
been  the  first  to  discover  Dorothy's  illness, 
and  had  been  administering  weak  tea  and 
strong  smelling-salts,  under  the  belief  that 
those  two  restoratives  were  infallible  in  all 
mortal  illness.  The  girl  was  kind-hearted, 
but  rough  and  clumsy;  so  Marcia  dismissed 
her,  and  took  up  her  post  at  Dorothy's  bed- 
side; with  a  new  Testament  open  on  the  little 
table  near  her,  and  a  weary,  weary  heart. 

"  Oh,  let  me  do  some  good  in  this  world," 
she  thought ;  "  I  can  do  nothing  for  him 
He  is  surrounded  by  dangers,  and  I  cannoi 
stretch  out  my  hand  to  help  him." 

It  was  a  weary,  weary  Sunday.  The- 
bells  of  Sea  rsdale  church  seemed  to  be  rim: 
ing  all  day ;  and  indeed  this  is  an  attribute 
of  church  bells  in  general,  if  you  do  not  go  K 
church.  In  Marcia's  sad  fancy  th.-y  soundeu 
like  funeral  bells. 

"Where  has  he  gone?"  she  thought; 
"  what  has  he  done  since  that  night?" 

She  had  not  dared  to  ask  if  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point  were  at  the  Hermitage.  To  betray 
that  he  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  might 
be  to  betray  him  to  trial  and  doom.  Lynch- 
law  in  England  is  apt  to  be  culled  murd<  r  ; 
and  the  days  are  long  gone  by  in  which  any 
irregular  midnight-duel  weuld  be  pronounced 
justifiable  homicide.  So  she  dared  not  utter 
the  name  by  which  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  was 
known  at  Scarsdale.  She  dared  not  wander 
into  the  wood  in  the  hope  of  encountering 
him  lest  the  sight  of  her  should  lure  him  from 
some  hiding-place,  and  entrap  him  in  soino 
unknown  danger. 

She  could  only  wonder  about  him.  Was 
he  lying  somewhere  in  the  wood,  hidden  deep 
in  a  forest  of  fern,  waiting  a  sale  hour  for 
his  flight  ?  or  had  he  left  the  place  boldly, 
showing  himself  in  the  faco  of  men,  and 
starting  anew  on  his  wild  journcyings  across 
the  earth.  It  would  bo  more  consistent  with 
his  character  to  do  this ;  and  Marcia  shud- 
dered as  she  thought  how  easily  he  might  be 
found  and  brought  back — brought  back  to 
disgrace  and  death. 

It  was  dusk,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
hours,  Marcia  had  fallen  into  u  doze — a  slum- 
ber almost  as  feveri,h  as  that  of  the  girl  she 
was  tending.  Confused  dreams,  full  of  vague 
terror,  disturbed  her  as  she  slept;  bnt 
through  them  all,  she  was  conscious  that  tr  -  •,- 
were  only  dreams,  and  conscious,  also,  of  :J  ; 
melancholy  sick-chamber  and  Dorothy'.-  )• 
verish  moanings,  as  she  tossed  her  turn'-'.,  i 
hair  from  side  to  side  upon  her  pihow. 

"Don't!  don't!  she  cried;  don't  say  th:i'  ! 
It  wasn't  him— it  couldn't  be  him!" 

She  had  been  very  incoherent  in  her  lij '  -n 
intervals  of  delirium,  and  had  talked  of  LO 
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many  things,  and  had  said  the  same  things 
so  often,  that  poor  Marcia's  brain  had  grown 
bewildered  by  the  senseless  repetition.  But 
new,  in  her  semi-somnolent  state,  she  found 
herself  listening  to  the  girl's  wild  talk. 

"The  notes!''  cried  Dorothy;  "no,  no,  no! 
• — not  the  game  note — not  the  same  number 
— not  the  same — " 

The  door  was  opened  while  the  girl  lay 
with  her  hands  clasped  entreatingly,  reiterat- 
ing incoherent  sentences — in  which  the  words 
"notes"  and  "numbers;"  occurred  repeatedly! 
Mrs.  Browning  entered  with  a  cup  of  tea  and 
some  ethereal  bread-and-butter  on  a  small 
silver  tray. 

"  I've  brougnt  you  a  cup  of  nice  strong  tea, 
miss,"  said  the  old  woman;  "*dq  please  try  to 
eat  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread-and-butter  with 
it — you've  had  nothing  skice  breakfast,  Miss 
Marcia."  The  old  servants  at  Scarsdale  rarely 
called  their  j'Oimg  mistress  Miss  Denison. 
"  And  such  a  breakfast !  I  saw  the  tray  that 
Sanders  brought  down  stairs,  and  the  things 
on  it  had  been  scarcely  touched.  Dear  Miss 
Marcia,  you'll  make  yourself  ill." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  much  matter  if  I  am 
ill,"  Marcia  answered  wearily.  "I  can't  eat, 
Browning.  "Well,  I'll  take  some  tea  and  bread- 
and-butter  to  please  you.  I'm  afraid  Dorothy 
is  very  ill ;  she  has  been  delirious  again  since 
I  last  gave  her  her  medicine." 

The  sick  girl  was  still  talking  in  the'  same 
dreary  moaning  voice.  The  housekeeper,  who 
was  omnipotent  in  the  Abbey  in*  the  time  of 
sickness  or  death,  went  to  the  bedside  and 
be'nt  over  the  restless  little  figure. 

"How  she  docs  go  on  about  notes  and 
numbers  I  "  said  Mrs.  Browning :  "  I  do  think 
she's  worrying  her  poor  head  with  the 
thoughts  of  that  bill  that  the  police-officer 
from  London  has  had  printed." 

"What  bill?" 

"  The  bill  offering  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  murderer." 

"Who — who  has  offered  the  reward?" 

"  Your  papa,  Miss  Marcia.  He  has  acted 
like  a  noble  gentleman  as  he  is.  Mr.  Holroyde 
waa  his  visitor,  he  said,  and  was  not  to  be 
assassinated  with  im —  I  think  it's  punity, 
isn't  it,  Miss?  but  those  long  words  do  bother 
me  sometimes.  The  police-officer  told  me  all 
about  it." 

"I  should  like  to  see  one  of  those  bills, 
Browning,"  said  Marcia  in  a  faint  voice.  A 
reward  offered,  and  by  her  father!  .  The 
sleuth-hounds  of  the  law  had  their  hungry 
teeth  sharpened  by  the  promise  of  gold. 

"  I'll  get  you  one  of  the  placards,  if  you 
like,  Miss  Marcia,"  said  the  housekeeper; 
'•  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  my  room." 

The  dame  went  out  into  the  corridor,  where 
she  found  an  active  young  housemaid,  whom 
she  despatched  in  quest  of  what  she  wanted. 
It  would  have  taken  Mrs.  Browning  herself  a 
long  time  to  journey  to  and  from  the  lower 
regions  j  but  the  active  young  housemaid 


made  light  of  passages  and  stairs,  and  tripped 
back  very  speedily  with  the  placard  in  her 
hand.  The  housekeeper  carried  it  to  Marcia, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  Marcia  discovered 
that  Arthur  Ilolroyde  hud  been  robbed  o' 
3001 

That  discovery  was  tho  most  overpowering 
joy  she  had  ever  known  in  her  life.  To  hei 
th;.'  fact  of  the  robbery  seemed  conclusive  evi- 
dcnSe  of  Godfrey  Picrre"po':nt's  innocence.  A 
me  uicr-minded  woman  might  have  suspected 
that  (he  robbery  was  a  blind — a  mere  device 
intended  to  throw  the  police  on  the  wrong 
scent.  'But  Marcia  had  no  such  thought  as 
this.  Her  fears  had  deeply  wronged  the  man 
who  loved  her ;  but  she  had  never  wronged 
him  so  deeply  as  to  think  him  capable  of  any 
crawling  baseness.  Whatever  a  noble  savage 
might  do  unblushingly,  she  fancied  it  was  just 
possible  that  George  Pierrepoint  might  have 
done  in  a  moment  of  ungovernable  anger. 
But  to  i;ifle  thb  senseless  form  of  his  victim. 
to  defile  his  fingers  by  contact  with 'his 
enemy's  sordid  money — no!  such  a  deed  as 
that  could  never  be  done  by  any  scion  of  a 
proud  and  honorable  race. 

When  sh$  had  in  some  manner  recovered 
from  the  overpowering  emotion  that  came 
with  the  dfscovcry  of  Godfrey's  innocence, 
Marciit  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  speak 
freely  of  the  deed  that  had  been  done.  She 
questioned  Mrs.  Browning,  and  heard  tho  de- 
tails of  the  crime.  The  victim  had  been  shot 
in  the  back.  Ah,  thank  Heaven  I  he  would 
attack  no  enemy  thus ;  face  to  fYtce  only  could 
such  as  he  encounter  his  foe.  Marcia  listened 
quietly  to  all  the  housekeeper  had  to  tell  her, 
and  then  sat  brooding  over  the  terrible  story 
as  the  twilight  grew  more  sombre,  and  the 
last 'reflection  of  the  letting  sun  faded  slowly 
on  the  western  wall.  And  every  now  and 
then  Dorothy's  wild  talk  broke  in  upon  her 
reverie,  and  the  girl's  chief  cry  w;.s  still  about 
numbers 'and  notes. 

All  at  once  she  started  up  in  bed  and  cried 
aloud — 

"Oh!  no,  no,  no,  Matilda!  don't  be  cruel 
• — don_'t  say  he  did  it!" 
Marcia  sprang  to  her  feet. 
"  Good  heavens  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  this  girl 
knows  something  about  tho  murder." 

She  was  petrified  with  astonishment.  'Could 
the  wretch  who  had  committed  the  crime  be 
any  one  of  Dorothy's  kindred — men  who  were' 
renowned  for  their  long  service  and  nigged 
honesty?  The  girl's  illness,  winch  the  doctor 
said  was  caused  by  excitement  of  the  mind 
rather  than  disorder  of  the  body;  her  wild 
talk  about  the  contents  of  the  placard;  and 
then  that  cry  of  anguish — "Don't  say  he  did 
it!  " — all  pointed  to  one  conclusion. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  thought  Marcia.  "J 
cannot  betray  this  girl's  unconscious  utter- 
ances; that*  would  be  too  cruel,  too  hard 
But  if  he  should  be  suspected,  if  he  should  be 
in  danger ;  or  if  any  innocent  man  should  be 
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suspected?    What  am  I  to  do?     0  God,  re- !  murderers  are  a  race  apart,  bearing  the  brand 
store  this  child  to  reason,  and  if  she  knows  ]  of  Cain  upon  their   brow  before   as  well  as 
Che  secret  of  the  crime,  unseal  heriips,  for  the 
?aka  of  the  innocent." 


Marcia  fell  upon  her  knees  ttjr'her  maid's 
^ick-bed,  and  prayed.  There  are  crises  in  the 
life  of  a  woman  in  which  oply  prayer  can  save 
her  from  despair  or  madneae.  The  superniil 
jalm  which  comes  dow.n  upon  the  souls. of 
faithful  supplicants,  descended  upon  Marcia 
Denison's  spirit,  as  the  night  closed  reund  the 
kneeling  figure. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


A    VERY    NARROW    ESCAPE. 


THAT  was  by  BO  means  a  pleasant  Sunday 
i.  which  Mr.  Dobb  spent  afier  the  discovery 
of  Gervoise  Catheron's  disappearance  frbm 
Castleford.  It  seemed  very  clear  that  the 
bank-note  which  had  replaced  the  abstracted 
money  had  been  procured  is  some  underhand 
and  mysterious  way.  How  darkly  mysterious 
the  mode  of  its  obtaining  had  boen  Hepry 
Adolphus  dared  not  contemplate,  even  iu  his 
most  secret  thoughts-.  The  most  pressing 
question  just  now  wps  how  far  he  himself 
could  b.3  affected  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
missing  notes  had  passed  through  his  hands. 

"  I  think  'horse-racing  must  liave  been  in- 
vented ^y  the  devil,"  thought  the'unfortunate 
Dobb ;  "  or  it  -would  naver  get  a  man  into 
such  a  scrape  as  I'm  in.  What  a  happy  dog  I 
was  before  I  met  Catheron,  or  knew  any 
thing  about  his  Farringd^n  Street  betting!" 

And  then  he  reflected  upon  his  friend's  dis- 
appearance. 

"  Catheron  was  up  to  his  very  eyebrows  in 
debt,"  he  thought;  "and  I  ^are  saY  he. found 
the  place  too  hot  to  hold  bim  at  Jast,"and  made 
up  his  mind  to  cut  it.  He  was  always  talking 
of  the  likelihood  of  his  getting  kickad*ut  of 
his  regiment,  or  being  obliged  to  make  albolt 
of  it  sooner  or  later.  But  if  this  man  at  the 
Abbey  dies,  and  they  don't  find  the  real  mur- 
derer, it  will  be  uncommon  unlucky  for  the 
lieutenant  that  he  should  have  made  his  bolt 
the  very  day  after  the  murder." 
•  •  The  more  he  considered  this  unfortun  .te 
coincidence,  the  more  darkly  strange  it  ap- 
peared to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dobb. 

"  How  did  Catheron  come  by  that  bank- 
note ?"  he  thought.  "  It  wasn't  much  over 
.  twelve  hours  after  the  murder  when  I  found 
the  money  on  n»y  desk.  How  did  he  come  by 
it?  Good  God!  it  makes  my  brain  turn  giddy 
is  I  think  of  it!  Only  twelve  hours !" 

Of  all  things  most  difficult  to  be'ief  or  to 
•-••aliaemust  surely  be  the  idea  that  a  person 
/••  -u  have  known  intimately — your  own  fami- 
iur  friend — has  been  guilty  of  a  dark  and 
(lideous  deed.  It  is  so  natural  to  suppose  that 


after  the  commission  of  their  dreadful  sin. 
But  Cain  was  like  other  men  before  he  lifted 


the  club  to  slay  his  innocent  brother.  .  People 
who  know  Mr.  William  Palmer,  of  Rugeley, 
declare  th£t  he  was  a  most  agreeable  gentle- 
man—the man  ef  all  others  of  whom  a  needy 
acfluaintance  would  have  song! it  to  borrow  a 
five-pound  note ;  and  men  who  went  to  school 
with  Dr.  Pritchard,  of'Glasgow,  are  fain  to 
confess  that  he  was  like  other  boy?,  and 
played  fly-the-garter  and  rounders  as  merrily 
as  his  companions.  There  is  some  turning- 
point  of  existence,  perhaps,  in  which  Satan 
lies  in  .wait  for  kis  chosen  victim ;  and  until 
that  point  is  reached  the  foredoomed  traveller 
jogs  along  the  road  of  life  very  much  like 
other  travellers. 

•  AH.  through  that  interminable  Sunday  Mr. 
Dobb  revolved  the  same  questions  in  his  mind. 
Hpw  had  Gervoise  Catheron  come  by  that 
fatal  fifty -pound  note  ?  and  how  was  he.  Henry 
Adolphus,  to  account  for  the  possession  of  it? 

He  CQuld  only  do.  so  by  telling  the  truth 
about  the  abstracted  money  that  had  been 
hazarded  on  the  fortunes  of-  Twopenny  Post- 
man, and  to  do  that  would  sorely  be^rum ;  for 
was  Sloper,  the  man  of  iron,  a  likely  person  to 
forgive  any  act  of  dishonesty  iu  his  confiden- 
tial ole^k — a  clerk  who  had  to  be  trusted  with 
the  collection  of  precious  sovereigns  and  shil- 
lings, and  even  bank-notes  ? 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  follow  Catheron's 
example,  and  cut  it,"  thought*  Mr.  Dobb  ;  but 
a  judicious  perusal  of  the  Sunday  papers  had 
shown  him  that  the  clerks  who  run  away  by 
one  train  are  generally  brought  track  ignomin- 
ionsly  by  the  next ;  and  that  to  escape  from 
any  English  port  in  the  present  day  seems 
about  as  impossible  as  .it  was  to  escape  from 
the  Tower  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"  I  must  faee  it  out,"  thought  Mr.  Dobb. 
"  Lord  knows  what  will  become  of  me  !" 

He  dared  not  go  to  the  barracks  to  inquire 
about  GervoiseCatheron,  for  he  had  been  too 
cruelly  put  to  shame  by  the  treatment  of  that 
gentleman's  commanding  officer.  But  he  went 
to  the  tobsoconist's,  where  there  were  military 
men  lounging  aud  smoking,  and  remarking  to 
one  another  that  it  was  a  doosid  bore  a  fellah 
couldn't  play  billiards  on  a  Sunday;  and 
where  he  heard  animated  discussions  about 
the  outrage  in  Scarsdale  Wood,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant's desertion  of  his  regiment.  Nobody, 
however,  thought  of  connecting  the  two  events 
together.  . 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Dobb  had  his  re-union. 
He  had  enjoined  Matilda  to  utter  no  word  re- 
lating to  the  bank-note  that  had  been  in  his 
possession;  and  had,  indeed,  done  his  best  to 
stitle  that  lady's  fears  by  telling  her  that  he 
had  in  all  probability  made  some  mistake  fis 
to  the  number  of  the  note.  Having  doue  this, 
he  felt  a  little  easier  in  his  mind,  and  at  dusk 
was  prepared  to  receive  his  friends  with  some 
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show  of  his  customary  gaiety.  But  the  even- 
ing seemed  long  and  dreary  to  him;  and 
Bpinner's  song  of  "  The  Admiral"  a  shade 
more  dismal  than  usual  Of  course  the  attack 
upon  Mr.  Holroyde  was  freely  discussed  in 
this  genial  assembly,  and  all  those  ingenious 
theories  which  people  delight  in  were  duly 
expounded  by  different  members  of  the  com- 
pany. The  little  assejubly  were  terribly 
startled  when,  late  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dobb 
bounced  suddenly  oirt  of  his  chair, '  and 
thumped  Ids  list  upon  the  table,  crying, 

'•Uh,  d — n!  we've  had  quite  enough* of 
this !  If  you  can't  talk  of  any  thing  but  raw 
heads  and  bloody  bones,  you'd  better  phut  up 
and  gp  home."  v.  . 

The  guests,  looked  -at  one  another  aghast. 
Dobb  was  accustomed  to  be  playful,  and  they 
vere  accustomed  to  submit  to  his  playfulness, 
even  when  it  tqpk  the  form  of  dry  peas  aimed 
at  them  from  a  pea-shooter ;  but  ibis-  was 
rude.  Spinuef  helped  himself  to.  a  glass  of 
beer;  when  pa  man  visits  on  the  "Yorkshire 
system,  he  is  obliged  to  protect  his  own  inter- 
ests. 

"  By-by,  Dobb !"  said  Mr.  Spinner,  when 
)ie  had  drunk  his  beer;  "  and  I  hope  the  next 
time  I  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  your  so- 
eiety.  I  may  Had  it  rather  more  agreeable." 
And  for  once  in  his  life  the  brilliant  brewer's 
ilerk  could  tind  no  words  in  which  to  retort 
upon  his  friend. 

The  fountain  of  Mr.  Dobb's  wit  was  frozen. 
Monday  morning  was  so  terribly  near  at  hand 
'now;'  and  his  mental  vision  was  absorbed  by 
the  image  of  Sloper,  stern  and  questioning.,  as 
he  would  have  to  encounter  it  when  he  made 
his  appearance  at  the  office.  He  was  too  good 
a  man  of  business  not  to  know  that  the  local 
bank  would  be  one  of  the  first  places  in  which 
the  detective  would  seek  for  the  missing  notes, 
and  that  the  fatal  lifty  would  be  immediately 
traced  to  his  hands. 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  buttered 
penny-roll  which  marked  Mr.  Lobb's  Monday, 
as  with  a  white  stone — for  in  the  dismal  mo- 
notony of  the  week's  breakfasts  at  Amanda 
Villas  a  hot  roll  was  quite  an  event — was 
pushe.d  aside  untasted  by  the  wretched  clerk. 
lie  tried  to  conceal  his  apprehension  beneath 
a  ghastly  aspect  of  gaiety.  He  stuck  his  hat 
a  littje  mere  aside  upon  his  head  than  usual, 
and  a  man  of  the  Dobb  species  nevtr  can  wear 
his  hat  like  a  civilised  being.  He  hummed  a 
negro  melody  of  an  excruciatingly  lively  char- 
acter as  lie  walked  to  Sloper  &  Halliday's 
establishment;  and  he  twirled  a  little  cane 
which  he  carried  with  an  air  expressive  of  in- 
tense gaiety  of  heart.  But  these  heroic  efibrts 
were  all  iu  vain,  for  an  acquaintance  who  met 
him  on  his  way  told  him  that  he  was  looking 
by  no  means  "up  to  time;"  and  the  little 
looking-glass  hanging  in  a  corner  of  the 
office — the  glass  before  which  he  had  perfected 
l.imself  in  the  facial  graces  of  "  Tippetty- 
witchet,"  and  "  Hot  Codlius" — showed  him  a 
11 


pallid  countenance  and  wan,  faded  eyes,  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  bsen  simmered  in  warm 
water.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  doom. 
He  had  seen  a  man  hanging  about  the  outside 
of  the  establishment,  and  had  felt  his  blood 
turn  to  ice  as  the  thought  flashed  upon  him 
that  the  man  might  be  a  police-officer  in  plain 
clothes.  But  this  suspicious-looking  man  had 
allowed  him"  fo  pass  by  unmolested. 

Ite  hung  up  his  hat,  and  again  the  foul 
fiend  took  the  opportunity  of  reminding  him 
what  a  convenient  peg  that  would  be  to  hang 
himself  upon ;  he  placed  himself  before  his 
desk  and  made  an  elaborate  pretence  of  be- 
ginning work,  faiu)  /elt  himself  no  more  able 
to  attend  to  the  accounts  of  Sloper  &  Halli- 
day  than  he  was  able  to  square  the  circle,  or  to 
surpass  the  lat'e  Professor  Porsou  in  the  com- 
position of  Greek  Iambics. 
'  "It's  no  use,"  he  thought,  with  a  g'roan; 
"I  don't  know  whether  the  figures  are  upside 
ddwn ;  but  I  do  know  that  they  look  as  if  they 
were." 

He  made  no  further  effort  to  employ  him- 
self, buf  sat  wifh  his  head  supported  by  his 
hands,  a  statue  of  despair.  The  junior  clerk, 
Mr.  Sparking,  looked- askance  at  his  superior. 
He  knew  that  great  man  was  in  trouble,  and 
he  was  not  particularly  sorry  for  his  affliction. 
The  mind  of  seven-and-twenty  is  apt  to  enter- 
tain despotic  views  with  regard  to  underlings 
of  seventeen,  and  Mr.  Dobb  had  given  his 
junior  reason-'to' know  who  was  the  master  in 
that  office.  There  had  been  no  spoken  hint 
of  the  clerk's  disgrace,  but  unpleasant  things 
have  a  subtle  power  of  making  themselves 
known.  The  voice  of  Mr.  Sjoper  had  been 
heard  that  morning  calling  for  Mr.  Dobb,  and 
the  tone  in  which  *he,  pronounced  that  name 
had  been  calculated  to  inspire  terror  in  the 
Boldest  Ireart. 

.  "  Ain't  you  a  trifle  late  this  morning,  Mr. 
Dobb  ?"  remarked  the  young  Spark  ins ;  "the 
goverbor  has  been  calling  you  ever  so  many 
times." 

The  office  in  which  Mr.  Sloper  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  £rm  was  a  pleasant  room 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  a  courtyard  which 
had  once  been  a  garden,  but  which  was  now- 
devoted  to  the  stowage  of  empty  casks.  The 
window  of  the  principal's  office  was  opposite 
the  window  of  his  clerk's  office ;  and  when 
his  employer  was  at  home,  Mr.  Dobb,  busy 
at  his  desk,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  eyes  of  that  employer  were  on  him, 
taking  note  of  his  industry,  or  keeping  a  sharp 
account  of  his  idleness,  as  the  Case  might  be. 

To-day  the  unhappy  clerk  was  actually 
conscious  of  that  terrible  presence  in  the  office 
on  the  other  side  of  the  yard ;  nor  was  he 
long  allowed  to  abandon  himself  to  the  apathy 
of  despair.  A  stentorian  voice  roared  "  Dobb  I" 
and  then  there  appeared  at  the  window  of 
the  principal's  office  a  rubicund  visage,  to 
which  the  signs  of  good  living  had  imparted 
no  jolly  bacchanalian  aspect,  but  rather  a  dark 
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lurid  crimson,  such  as  might  have  dyed  the 
countenance  of  a  malignant  satyr. 

Mr. '  Dobb  descended  from  his  stool,  and 
went  to  his  doom.  He  found  liis  employer 
eeated  in  confabulation  with  a  grave-looking 
stranger,  while  young  Ilalliday  lounged  with 
his  back  against  the  chimney-piece  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  A  copy  of  the  placard 
which  the  clerk  had  seen  posted  oh  the  dead 
walls  and  boardings  of  Caetleford  lay  open  on 
the  table  before  Mr.  Sloper. 

"Dobb',"  said  that  gentleman,  sternly,  "a 
fifty-pound  note,  number  69,669,  was  paid  in- 
to the  bank  on  Friday  afteruoen  amongst  the 
moneys  which  Mr.  Halliday, received  from  you 
on  that.  day.  That  note  was  never  paid  to 
you  in  the  affairs  of  this  house :  how  did  ft 
come  into  your  hands?" 

There  was  nothing  for  the  brewer's  clerk 
but  to  tell  the  truth.  He  turned  very  red,' 
and  then  very  pale,  and  stood 'for  some  mo- 
ments twisting  the  buttons  .of  his  waistcoat 
round  and  round  in  his  hot  nervous  fingers. 
Then  he  told  his  story — he  confessed  every 
thing — the  money  abstracted  from  the  iron- 
safe  to  be  wagered  on  the  fortunes  of  Two- 
penny Postman ;  the  promises  which  the 
lieutenant  had  made  as^  to  the  liquidation  of 
his  friend's  advance ;  ttie  envelope  containing 
the  bank-note  which  the  clerk  had  found  on 
his  desk  early  on  Friday  morning.  Of  course 
he  told  his  story  badly — stammering  and  con- 
tradicting himself,  and  trying  back,  and  nearly 
breaking  down  more  than  once  in  the  narra- 
tion; of  course  he  insisted  on  backing-up  his 
assertions  with  all  manner  of,  unnecessary  de- 
tails, and  was  more  particular  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  tho.se  details  than  the  accuracy  of  the 
leading  points  of  his  story.  • 

"  \Ve  don't  want  to  kuow  about  your  pic- 
nic, or  what  this  Mr.  Catheron  said  about 
horse-racing,"  cried  the  aligry  Sloper,  striking 
his  heavy  hand  upon  the  blotting-pad  before 
him;  ''we  want  to  kuow  how  you  came  to 
enjbezzle  money  intrusted  to  you — intrusted 
to  you  by  people  who  placed  confidence  in 
you,  sir,  which  they  will  never  do  again?1' 

The  respectable-looking  stranger  here  in- 
terposed, and  suggested  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Dobb  had  some  letter  from  Mr.  Catheron,  re- 
ceived with  the  fifty-pohnd  note. 

But  the  clerk  replied  that  there  had  not 
been  so  much  as  a  line  from  the  lieutenant ; 
• '  and  that,  certainly,  looked  a  trifle  piscatorial, 
not  that  Catheron  ever  was  much  of  a  scribe," 
said  Mr.  Dobb,  who  was  beginning  to  recover 
himself  a  little  by  this  time ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  worst  horror  of  his  doom  was  over  now 
that  he  had  faced  the  terrific  Sloper. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  the  envelope  in  which 
the  bank-note  was  sent  you?"  said  the  re- 
spectable-looking stranger. 

The  costume  of  the  Dobb  tribe  is  provided 
with  more  pockets  than  any  other  style  of 
dress.  'Henry  Adolphus  turned  out  the  lin- 
ings of  seven  or  sight  of  these  recepticles,  be- 


fore  it  was  quite  clear  to  him  that  the  envel- 
ope addressed  by  Gervoise  Caiheron  was 
ost. 

'•This  is  the  coat  I  had  on,  and  this  is  the* 
waistcoat."  he  said;  "it's  like  my  luck  to  lose 
;hat  envelope."    • 

••  Pray  don't  give  us  any  of  your  slang  here, 
sir,"  returned  the  ifngry  Sloper.  "  A  clerk 
who  embezzles,  his  employer's  money  in  order 
so  indulge  in  the  degrading  vice  of  betting  on 
the  turf  can  scarcely  expect  much  luck.  1  should 
think.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,'  Mr.  Dobb;  this 
is  a  -very  black  business.  Here  is  a  gentle- 
man robbed  and  murdered — yes,  sir,  mur- 
dered; for  1  hear  there  is  no  hope  of  this  Mr. 
Holroyde's  life  being  spared — a  gentleman 
robbed  and  murdered,  sir,  on  Thursday  night ; 
and  on  Friday  morning  you  deliver  one  cf  the 
notes  abstracted  from  that  gentleman  to  rny 
partner,  Mr.  Halliday.  As  for  the  story  you 
have  just  told  us,  sir,  I  take  upon  myself  to  say 
that  there  is. not  one  word  of  truth  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  I  ask,  you  once  more 
how  that  money  camu  into  your  possession  V" 

But  at  this  point  the  stranger  interposed 
for  the  third  time. 

"  1  think  that  question  had  belter  be  dls- . 
cussed  elsewhere,"  he  said.  "  Whatever  Mr. 
Dobb  says  here  may  be  used  nguinst  him; 
and  I  must  therefore  beg  him  not  to'commit 
himself  by  any  statement  which  he  may 
hererafter  wish  to  withdraw." 

Henry  Adolphus  stared  at  the  stranger  iu 
utter  amazement. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  he  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. ''  I've  been  telling  you  the  truth, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  eat  my  words,  here  or 
anywhere  else.  If  Mr.  Sloper  chooses  to 
proceed  against  me  for  having  tampered  with 
his  money,  why — why  he  must  do  so,  and  I 
can't  help  it;  and  it  serves  me  right  for 
having  been  fool  enough  to  back  that  horse. 
But  I  think  it.  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
it's  the  first  time  I  ever  touched  a  sixpence? 
belonging  to  the  firm,  and  that  I've  been  a 
faithful  servant — yes,  and  a  precious  hard- 
working servaut,  too — for  upwards  of  seven 
years/' 

"  ram  afraid  this  is  a  blacker  business  thra 
embezzlement,  Mr.  Dobb,"  began  the  stern 
Sloper;  but  the  stranger  laid  his  hand  upon 
that  gentleman's  arm  with  an  authoritative 
gesture. 

"Come,  come,  this  will  not  do,"  ho  whis- 
pered; and  thereupon  Mr.  llallid/iy,  who  had 
been  shuffling  about  during  tho  whole  of  this 
conversation,  now  standing  on  one  foot,  now 
on  the  other,  after  the  restless  manner  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  doesn't  know  what  to 
do  with  himself,  burst  out  iudiguantly: 

"  Oh  come,  I  say,  Sloper,  and  you  too,  Mr. 
— Mr. — whatever  your  name  is,  Dobb's  is  not 
the  sort-  of  a  fellow  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
kind  of  business  you're  talking  about.  We've 
known  him  ever  since  he  was  a  lad,  yon 
know,  and  we've  always  found  him  a 
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very  good  fellow,  and  jusfc  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  shoot  another  fellow  through  the 
back  for  the  sake  of  three  hundred  pounds." 

"  What!"  cried  Mr.  Dobb;  "  does  any  one 
suspect  me  of  having  done  that  ?" 

The  respectable-looking  stranger,  who  was 
no  other  than  the  London  detective  wfro  had 
been  summoned  to  Scarsdale,  stepped  forward 
and  produced  a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  his 
coat-pocket. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  considered 
myself  justified  in  procuring  a  warrant  for 
your  apprehension,"  he  said ;  "  but  don't  be 
down-hearted ;  if  you've  told  us  nothing  but 
the  tr^th  about  your  friend  Catheron,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  through  this.  Per- 
haps, however,  you  may  be  able  to  prove  an 
alibi.'" 

"  What  time  was  the  murder  committed?" 
asked  Mr.  Dobb.  . 

"Between  nine  and  twelve  o'clock." 

"Then  I  father  can  prove  an  alibi,"  cried 
the  indignant  clerk,  ''if  our  slavy  doesn't 
make  a  fool  of  herself.  My  wife  and  I  had 
a  few  words  on  Thursday  morning,  and  made 
it  up  over  an  early  supper  on  Thursday  even- 
ing ;  and  it  was  half-past  eight  when  the  pot- 
boy from,  the  Coach  and  Horses  brought  the 
supper-beer.  I  opened  the  door  to  him  ;  and 
I  didn't  put  my  nose  outside  Amanda  Villas 
after  that." 

"And  if  you  can't  prove  an  alibi,  Dobb, 
and  they'll  take  bail  for  you,  I'm  ready  to  be 
one  of  your  securities,"  said  Mr.  Halliday. 

A  fly  was  sent  for ;  the  handcuffs  were  dis- 
pensed with  as  an.  unnecessary  degradation, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Dobb  was  quite  willing  to 
appear  before  any  tribunal  whatever ;  and  the 
metropolitan  detective  managed  every  thing 
with  such  perfect  discretion  that  the  clerk's 
removal  to  the  house  of  the  Roxborough 
magistrate  was  effected  without  a  esdandre. 
That  important  functionary  had  elected  to 
hold  a  preliminary  investigation  at  twelve 
o'clock  that  day,  and  the  Scarsdale  witnesses 
had  been  duly  summoned.  A  solicitor,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Dobb  Circle,  and 
cue  of  the  wildest  roisterers  of  Roxborough 
eome  three  or  four  years  before,  was  sent  for 
at  the  clerk's  request,  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings on  his  behalf;  and  the  maid-of-all-work, 
ou  whose  evidence  the  alibi  chiefly  depended, 
was  also  summoned,  and  did  her  best  to  put 
her  employer's  neck  in  jeopardy  by  her  per- 
sistent refusal  to  give  straightforward 
answers,  or  to  confine  her  speech  to  the  sul> 
ject  in  hand. 

But  in  spite  of  this  young  lady,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  clerk's  innocence  of  any  overt 
f?hare  in  the  outrage  was  very  plain,  and 
Ileury  Adolphus  departed  from  the  magis- 
trate's presance  a  free  man,  to  find  his  wife 
in  her  strongest  hysterics  in  the  magistrate's 
hall.  And  before  Mr.  Dobb  had  quitted  the 
magisterial  residence  the  metropolitan  detec- 
tive had  ascertained  the  exact  train  by  which 


Gervoise    Catheron   had    left    Roxborough, 
and  was  speeding  Londonwarda  in  hot 
of  the  wretched  lieutenant. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


"  RING  OUT  YOUR  BELLS  ;  LET  MOURNINO 
SHOWS  BE  SPREAD." 

MR.  HOLROYDE  was  dying.  There  was. 
no  longer  the  faintest  ray  of  hope.  The 
great  surgeon,  who  flited  to  and  fro  between 
London  and  Roxborough,  as  if  he  had  been 
some  omnious  bird-of-passage,  and  Sir  Jas- 
per's medical  attendant,  were  agreod  upon 
tliis  point.  On  the  very  day  in  which  the 
preliminary  investigation  was  held  by  the 
magistrate,  the  London  surgeon  announced  to 
Sir  Jasp'er  that  his  patient  was  sinking,  and 
that  any  worldly  affairs  which  Arthur  Hol- 
royde  might  have  to  arrange  had  better  be  ar- 
ranged with  all  dispatch. 

"Is  he  still  conscious?"  asked  Sir  Jasper, 
who  had  been  permitted  to  see  his  guest  but 
once  during  the  silent  struggle  between  life 
and  death. 

"  Yes.  He  is  quite  conscious.  Your  cler- 
gyman, who  seems  a  most  worthy  person, 
though  perhaps  a  little  deficient  in  tact,  has 
been  with  him  several  times  ;  but  I  fear  Mr. 
Holroyde  is  not  a  religious  man.  However, 
he  received  the  clergyman  with  perfect  cour- 
tesy, and  did  not  seem  averse  to  his  presence. 
1 1  asked  him  if  he  would  like  his  lawyer 
to  be  sent  for ;  but  he  said  no — there  were 
plenty  of  lawyers  who  would  like  to  see  him, 
but  none  whom  he  wanted  to  see.  And  then 
he  asked  me  if  I  remembered  Lamaitre  or 
Wallack  as  Don  Cassar  de  Bazan,  and  remind- 
ed me  of  that  speech  in  which  the  doomed 
count  predicts  the  lamentations  of  his  credi- 
tors. A  very  singular  man  this  Mr.  Hoi-  ' 
royde." 

"  A  persifleur,"  said  the  baronet.  "  I  dare 
say  he  has  lived  a  very  pleasant  life ;  and 
now  he  is  dying  alone — in  my  library,  with 
all  those  grim  pagan  books  surrounding  him, 
and  those  stony  pagan  busts  keeping  guard 
over  him — and  with  the  exception  of  Deverill 
Slingsby,  who  has  written  me  two  t>r  three 
times  to  make  inquiries,  nobody  seems  to  care 
very  much  whether  he  lives  or  dies." 

Sir  Jasper  pondered  upon  this  more  grave- 
ly than  he  had  been  wont  to  consider  any 
thing  within  the  few  last  years  of  his  exist- 
ence. Tiie  shadow  of  death  in  his  house  re- 
minded him  very  painfully  of  that  fell  dark- 
ness whicli  had  come  down  on  his  life  when 
his  favorite  daughter  had  been  brought  home 
from  her  fatal  ride.  So  vividly  indeed  was 
that  sad  time  recalled  to  him,  that  he  by  no 
means  regretted  the  absence  of  the  widow, 
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who  still  kept  her  room — and  was  still  suffer- 
ing, so  she  told  Mrs.  Browning,  from  that 
terrible  nervous  prostration  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  shock  her  too  sensitive  mind 
had  undergone.  This  was  what  she  said,  or 
implied,  in  her  discourse  with  the  simple- 
minded  housekeeper. 

"  The  lively  widow  is  an  article  de  luxe^' 
thought  Sir  Jasper;  "  and  there  are  times  when 
a  man's  taste  leans  rather  to  sackcloth  and 
ashes  than  to  the  Sybarite's  rose-leaves,  or 
the  lotus-eaters  voluptuous  repose.  "What  a 
Btrange  thing  life  is — and  death  too !  How 
wonderful — the  two  great  enigmas  which  the 
universal  sphinx  propounds  to  the  universal 
(Edipus,  and,  which  (Edipus  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
This  man  who  is  dying  had  something  of  my 
own  philosophy ;  and  yet,  now  that  he  is 
dying,  I  pity  him  much  more  than  I  should 
pity  that  stammering  curate  of  Marcia's  if  he 
were  on  his  deathbed.  I  wonder  whether 
Diderot  and  Voltaire  were  sorry  for  each 
other." 

It  was  growing  dusk  on  that  autumn  after- 
noon when  Sir  Jasper  was  summoned  to  the 
bedside  of  his  sinking  guest,  at  the  request  of 
Arthur  Holroyde  himself.  The  dying  man 
was  very  feeble,  but  he  was  possessed  of  all 
his  senses,  and  was  quite  calm.  He  begged 
to  be  left  alone  with  his  host. 

"  The  doctors  let  me  know  some  days  since 
that  there  was  very  little  hope,  for  me,"  he 
said,  as  Sir  Jasper  seated  himself  by  the  bed- 
eide  ;  "  but  I  have  no  very  profound  faith  in 
the  acumen  of  the  medical  profession,  and  I 
waited  to  see  whether  they  had  told  me  the 
truth.  I  know  now  that  they  were  right.  I 
have  a  very  short  time  to  live,  Sir  Jasper. 
First  let  me  remember  my  duty  as  a  gentle 
man.  I  thank  you — as  heartily  as  a  dying 
man  can  thank  anybody — for*  the  hospitality 
you  have  given  me.  I  might  have  died  in  a 
Bponging-house,  like  Morland;  or  in  a  hos- 
pital, like  many  a  better  man  than  Morland ; 
or  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch.  It  is  much  pleasauter 
to  die  in  Scarsdfcle  Abbey." 

"  I  wish  yon  could  have  lived  in  Scarsdale 
Abbey,"  said  the  baronet,  kindly.  "  Until 
to-day,  I  have  hoped  that  I  might  863  you  ride 
away  from  this  place  as  gaily  as  you  rode  thai 
fatal  night  when  you  stopped  at  the  curve  ol 
the  avenue  to  wave  us  an  adieu." 

"  Yes,  I  was  a  light-hearted  dog  encuvjl 
when  I  did  that ;  but  when  I  ride  away  from 
Scarsdale  next,  I  shall  go  feet  foremost.  The 
game  of  life  has  been  pretty  well  played  ou 
for  me,  Sir  Jasper ;  and  perhaps  I  have  some 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  unknown  vaga- 
bond who  snatched  the  cards  out  of  my  hand 
ana  put  an  end  to  *».e  play.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  '. 
once  met  Brummel  at  Caen.«  That  is  the  way 
we  brilliant  fellows  end  our  lives.  But  I  have 
no  breath  to  waste  on  philosoph}'.  I  have 
Bent  for  you,  Sir  Jasper  Deniaon,  because 


want  you  to  help  me  to  make  the  only  atone- 
ment I  can  make  for  one  of  the  sins  of  my 
ife.  You  have  been  a  rich  man,  Sir  Jasper, 
and  I  dare  say  yours  has  been  an  existence 
of  honorable  prosperity.  If  I  wore  not  too 
rrateful  to  be  bitter,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
,ell  you  that  it  is  easy  for  a  prosperous  man 
to  be  honorable.  Were  I  a  preacher,  I  would 
jreach  the  antithesis  of  the  familiar  precept. 
it  is  your  poor  man  who  finds  it  so  difficult  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"  Tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you  Mr.  Hol- 
royde, and  I  will  giv"e  you  tho  best  service  of 
my  brain  atid  my  purse,  whichever  it  may  be 
you  have  need  of,"  said  Sir  Jasper. 

"  If  you  knew  me  better  you  would  not 
offer  me  your  purse,"  answered  the  sick 
man.  '*  But  I  will  be  generous  for  once  in 
my  life.  A  week  ago  I  should,  have  been 
very  glad  to  borrow  your  money :  pile  all  the 
gold  of  California  found  my  bed  to-night,  and 
these  weak  fingers  will  have  no  power  to 
clutch  one  nugget  of  the  precious  ore.  Sir 
Jasper,  I  have  done  many  bitter  deeds  in  my 
life — upt  such  crimes  as  find  their  way  into 
acts  of  parliament  or  criminal  codes.  I  have 
wronged  women  and  children;  the  friends 
whose  hands  I  have  clasped,  Knowing  that  I 
meant  to  do  thorn  wrong ;  the  creditors  who 
have  trusted  me;  the  shallow  young  dupes 
who  have  thought  -it  a  .fine  thing  to  choose 
me  for  their  model ;  for  was  I  not  the  dan- 
gerous- Arthur  Holroyde,  the  incorrigible 
Arthur  Holroyde,  the  wicked,  irresistible 
Arthur  Holroyde — just  the  sort  of  man  raw 
youth  is  ready  to  imitate  and  worship? 
Lying  in  this  room,  I  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  consider  my  past  life,  and  to  discover  that 
it  has  been  a  mistake.  The  game  has  been 
rather  a  brilliant  game ;  but,  oh,  the  cruel 
waste  of  candles  that  might  have  lighted  better 
things !  But  I  have  no  time  for  moralising. 
In  all  the  record  of  my  wrong-doing,  there 
is  only  one  deed  .which  I  can  in  some  measure 
atone  on  this  my  deathbed.  If  my  crimes 
were  not  tolerably  notorious — if  I  had  any 
hope  of  descending  to  my  grave  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity — I  might  die  with  sealed  lips,  for 
what  I  have  to  tell  is  a  story  of  baseness, 
which  you,  Sir  Jasper,  as  a  rich  man,  can 
afford  to  despise.  But  I  am  the  bad  Arthur 
Holroyde,  and  any  new  revelation  of  my  mis- 
deeds will  add  little  to  my  evil  lame.  When 
a  man  enjoys  so  bad  a  reputation  as  mine  has 
been,  he  may  be  hung  half-a-dozen  times  and 
be  none  the  worst  for  it.  A  person  in  this 
house  told  me  of  your  acquaintance  with  a 
certain  Mr.  Pauncefort — au  African  tuveller 
an  eccentric  individual." 

"  Yes,  I  know  him  well." 

"  Do  you  know  where  to  find  him — to-day 
— now  at  once  ?" 

"  Unhappily,  no.  He  left  this  place  in  July 
— I  believe  with  the  intention  of  going  back 
to  Africa." 

"  It  has  been  suggested    to  me  that  he 
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might  possibly  have  remained  in  England, 
and  that  your  daughter,  Miss  Denison,  might 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  his  where- 
abouts." 

"  My  daughter!"  cried  Sir  Jasper.  "  How 
should  she  know  any  thing  about  him?" 

"  Have  you  never  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  between  Mr.  Pauncefort  and  Miss  Deni- 
son there  may  have  been  something  more  than 
a  common  friendship  ?  Women  are  very 
keen  observers  of  one  another.  A  lady  has 
hinted  the  existence  of  an  attachment  between 
your  daughter  and  the  tenant  of  the  Har- 
mitage." 

"  The  widow,  of  course,"  thought  the 
baronet  "  What  sly  creatures  these  women 
are  I  The  widow  wants  to  marry  off  my 
daughter  in  order  that  she  may  have  the 
coast  clear  for  carrying  out  her  schemes  trpon 
me.  And  my  daughter  preserves  a  serene 
appearance  of  ladylike  indifference  to  my 
friend,  while  he  and  she  are  making  love  to 
one  another  under  my  very  nose.  What  a 
world !  what  a  world  I" 

Sir  Jasper  had  time  to  make  these  reflec- 
tions while  Arthur  Holroyde  lay  with  hte 
eyes  closed  waiting  for  strength  to*  proceed 
with  what  he  had  to  say.  He  had  spoken  in 
a  very  low  voice ;  but  even  that  effort  over- 
came him  for'the  moment. 

"Sir  Jasper,"  he  said,  laying,  his  hand  on 
the  baronet's  arm,  "I  want  to  see  this  man 
Pauncefort — I  want  to  see  him.  I  have 
wronged  him  more  deeply,  more  deliberately 
than  I  ever  wronged  any  one  else ;  and  I  can 
in  some  measure  undo  that  wrong.  If  it  is 
possible  that  your  daughter  may  know  where 
he  is  to  be  found,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
appeal  to  her." 

"You  shall  appeal  to  'her  yourself,"  an- 
swered the  baronet.  "She  can  refuse  you 
nothing." 

He  rang  a  bell,  which  was  answered  by  his 
own  valet,  who  had  helped  to  nurse  Arthur 
Holroyde,  and  who  was  a  most  inestimable 
creature  in  sickness — a  man  whose  move- 
ments were  as  the  movements  of  a  phan- 
tom. 

"  Let  Miss  Denison  know  that  Mr.  Holroyde 
wishes  to  see  her,  and  that  I  wish  her  to 
come  tc  Mr.  Holroyde,"  said  Sir  Jasper. 

The  man  bowed  silently  and  departed. 
Five  minutes  afterwards  Marcia  was  stand- 
ing a  fow  paces  from  the  bed  on  which  Arthur 
Holroyde  lay.  She  had  obeyed  his  summons 
without  hesitation.  The  sublimity  of  death 
covered  this  man's  wickedness  as  with  a 
mantle,  and  there  was  no  mercy  he  could 
have  entreated  of  Marcia  Denison  which  she 
would  have  refused  to  him. 

"  What  hope  could  he  have  of  a  sinless 
Saviour's  compassion  if  we,  his  sinful  fellow- 
creatures,  denied  him  our  pity  ?"  she  thought, 
as  she  hurried  to  obey  her  father's  desire. 
'  "Miss  Denison,"  said  Arthur  Holroyde,  "I 
want  to  see  the  gentleman  who  has  been 


known  to  yorr  and  your  father  as  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort. If  he  is  in  England,  and  can  be  brought 
here  in  time  to  see  mo  before  I  die,  I  may  die 
easier,  and  he  may  live  happier  for  the  inter- 
view. He  and  I  have  been  foes  for  more 
than  fifteen  years ;  but  though  he  counts  me 
a§  his  worst  enemy,  he  is  ignorant  of  one  * 
wrong  that  I  have  done  him — perhaps  the 
worst  wrong  of  all — a  cold,  passionless  bit  of 
treachery  that  has  put  money  in  my  purse  at 
his  expense — it  may  be  at  the  cost  of  his 
happiness.  If  he  is  in  England,  Miss  Deni- 
son, and  if  you  have  any  clue  to  his  where- 
abouts,  for  pity's  sake  do  not  withhold  your 
knowledge  from  a  man  who  will  not  be  alive 
to  profit  by  it  to-morrow." 

"  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  is  in  England,"  an- 
swered Marcia. 

"  Ah,  you  know  his  name,  then!  She  was 
right,"  murmured  Mr.  Holroyde. 

'He  is  in  England.  He  was  here,  in  th« 
grounds  of  this  house  on  Thursday  evening. 
He  may  be  at  the  Hermitage  to-night." 

"  If  he  is  here  to-night  I  shall  say  that 
Providence  "has  brought  us  together.  Do 
you  know  that  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  hunted 
•me  over  in  America  for  two  years — hunted 
me  like  a  wild  animal,  and  would  have  killed 
me,  perhaps,  if  we  had  met,  as  remorselessly 
as  a  hunter  slaughters  his  prey?  But  I 
escaped  him.  I  doubled  sometimes,  and  went 
back  to  the  places  I  had  left,  and  heard  hovr 
he  had  been  there  inquiring  about  me.  A 
kind  of  fatality  seemed  to  protect  me  from 
him  then ;  the  same,  fatality  brings  me  across 
his  track  npw." 

While  Arthur  Hoiroyde  had  been  saying 
,this,  Sir  Jasper  had  .rung  the  bell,  and  again 
the  inestimable  valet  answered  his  summons. 
A  few  words  whispered  to  this  person  were 
enough ;  and  in  ten  minutes  the  valet  himself 
left  the  Abbey  in  search  of  the  tenant  of  the 
Hermitage. 

"  Will  you^eave  me  now,  Sir  Jasper?"  said 
Arthur  Holroyde.  "  If  there  is  any  chanca 
of  my  seeing  Pierrepoint,  I  had  better  save 
my  breath  for  the  story  that  I  shall  have  to 
tell  him." 

So,  Sir  Jasper  and  his  daughter  left  the  sick- 
rhamber,  and  Mrs.  Browning  and  the  family- 
doctor  reigned  in  their  stead.  Marcia  and  her 
father  went  to  the  yellow  drawing  room, 
which  seemed  gloomy  of  aspect  to-uight,  in 
spite  of  the  bright  furniture  and  the  glowing 
fire,  reflected  upon  encaustic  tiles  of  white 
and  gold.  The  baronet  groaned  aloud  as  he 
drew  a  reading-lamp  towards  him  and  unfold- 
ed his  Times.  Marcia  made  no  pretence  of 
occupation,  but  sat  looking  at  the  tire  with 
sad,  dreamy  eyes.  She  had  no  expectation  of 
any  good  to  be  derived  from  a  meeting  be- 
tween Godfrey  Pierrepoint  and  the  dying 
man,  except  such  Christian  forgiveness  as  a 
good  man  may  accord  his  expiring  enemy. 

"  I  know  he  will  be  pitiful,"  she  thought ; 
"however  long  he  may  have  brooded  upon 
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his  wrong?,  f.b  will  forget  them  in  th«  pres-    had  a  bullet  through  his  lungs  is  in  no  condi- 
nnr.o  r>f  rii.;iHi  ''  tion  for  society,  and  beg  her  to  leave  me  in 

peace.     You  will  convey  the  request  civilly, 


ence  of  death. 


She  sat  listening  for  the  sofind  of  Godfrey 
Pierrepoint's  footstep  on  the  terrace,  but  there 
was  no  sound  except  the  wailing  of  the  au- 
tumn wind.  Sir  Jasper's  servant  returnedjn 
an  hour,  and  came  to  the  drawing  room  to 
tell  the  result  of  his  errand. 

He  had  not  found  Mr.  Paunceforf  at  the 
Hermitage.  He  nad  only  found  deaf  Mrs. 
Tursgood,  and  had  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  any  information  from 
that  lady.  But  he  had  ultimately  ascertained 
that  Sir  Jasper's  tenant  had  slept  at  the  Her- 
mitage for  the  last  four  aighis,  and  had  spent 
his  days  iii  wandering  aboufc  the  coomtfy, 
coming  back  long  after  dark,  and  letting  hmi- 
self  in  with  a  key  when  Mrs.  Tursgood  was 
locked  in  the  slumbers^of  blameless  old  age. 

"  She  doesn't  seem  to.  know  whether  Mr. 
Pauncefort  is  likely  to  come  back  to-night  or 
not,  .sir,"  said  the  vale.t*  "I  should  think, 
therefore,  the  best  thing  we  could  do,  eir, 
would  be  to  £gnd  a  groom  to  th'e  jjerlsitj^re, 
with  orders  to  wait  there  for  Mr.  Pauncefort ;' 
and,  if  he  comes  back  to-night,  to  bring  him 
to  the  Abbey  without  loss  of  tune.  '  The  old 
woman  is  deaf  and  stupid,  you  see,  sir,  aud- 
it would  scarcely  do  to  leave  things  to  her/' 

"  Quite  right,  Hills,"  answered  Sir  Jasper^' 
"  Send  the  groom  by  ^11  means.  What  a 
pity  Pauncefort  can't  stay  at  home  like  a 
Christian?"  *  y 

The  evening  seemed  very  Jong ;  the  doctor 
and  the  nurse  kept  watch  in  trie  sick-chamberj 


where  their  patient^  lay  very  qVjpt,  waiting j  .abandons  hte  colleagues;  and  Arthur  Hol- 
•with  a  strange  serenity  for  the  man  he  had  "royde  has  always  been  my  idea  of  the 
wronged.  In  all  the  .house'  that  solemn  devil."' 

silence  which  seems  a  twin-sister  of  death .  On'  Monday  morning  Mrs.  Harding  was 
reigned  supreme.  In  one .  of  tfie  upper  told  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her  husband's 
chambers  Dorothy  laym  filumber,  that  was  j  old  friend.  She  had  risen  to  take  her  break- 
the  best  medicine  for  her  fevered  brain.  In. I  fast  that  flay — such  a  piteous  pretence  of 
another  chamber  Blanche  Harding  paced'to  |  breakfast  as  it  was — and  sat  in  an  easy-chair 


of  course.' 

So  Blanche  Harding  had  not  been  admitted 
to  the  dying  man's  chamber.  She  had  sent 
him  three  little  tootes,  every  one  of  which  he 
had  read  attentively,  and  had  torn  into  in- 
finitesimal fragment's  after  perusal.  To  the 
last  oK  these  he  sent  back  a  message  to  the 
Affect  that  lie  Would  "think  about  it;"  and 
with  this  very  vague  answer  the  widow  was 
obliged  to  be  content. 

But  she  was  not  content.  Some  terrible 
fear  seemed  to  oppress  her ;  and  she  spent 
.many  hours  In  restless  wandering  to  and  fro 
her  spacious  chamber,  the  door  of  which  was 
generally,  locked  against  intruders.  She  had 
kepi  her  room  ever-  since  the  eventful  Thurs- 
day night,  that  "  dreadful  neuralgia  "  being 
an  all-sufficient  excuse  for  her  .retirement. 
Whatever  this  woman's'  history  had  been,  her 
life  seemed  to*  have  reached'  some  crisis  now, 
while  Arthur  Holroyde  lay  dying  in  the  room 
below  her  own.  More  than  once  she  had 
stolen  out  Of  the"  corridor  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  to  listen  for  any( sound  in  the  sick-room; 
and  on £ach.  occasion  she  had  heard  enough 
to  convince  her  of  the  closeness  of  the  watch 
that  was  kept  there.  , 

"  I  must  see  him,"  she. said  to  herself;  "  I 
must  see  him.  Does  he  mea_n  to  play  me 
false,;  I  wonder?  It  would  be  like  him  to  do 
so.  In  all  the  old  legends  of  crime  and  hor- 
rpr  there  comes  a  time  when  the  devil 


and  fro  w*ith  stealthy  slippereti  feet  and  a 
white  anxious,  face,  unadorned  by  painted 
roses.  More  than  once  since  Thursday  night 
ehe  had  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  see 
Arthur  Hplroyde.  He  was  an  old  friend  of 
her  husband's,  she  told  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
had  been  concerned  in  the  adjustment  of  her 
husband's  affairs.  '  If  his  life  were  really  in 
danger  it  was  quite  necessary  that  she  should 
see  him. 

The  housekeeper  had  conveyed  this  fact  to 
the  family  surgeon,  and  that  gentleman  had 
conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Holroyde. 

"Unless  there  is  a  very  powerful  reason 
for  your  seeing  this  lady,  I  should  most 
strongly  recommend  you  to  decline  the  inter- 
view," said  the  doctor;  "so  much  depends 
upon  your  being  kept  quiet." 

This  had  Happened  while  there  was  still  a 
famt  ray  of  hope  for  Mr.  Holroyde. 

"  There  is  no  reason  whatever  that  I  should 
eee  her,'1  the  sick  man  answered  coolly. 
"  Pray,  tell  Mrs.  Harding  that  a  man  who  has 


by  tho  fire,  dressed  in  a  loose  morning-gown 
of  purple  cashmere.  But  she  still  complained 
of  neuralgia,  and  her  face  was  deadly  pale 
against  the  rich  dark  hue  of 'her  dress. 

"  Then  there  is  no  hope,  Mrs.  Browning  ?" 
she  said. 

''None,  ma'am,  as  I  understand  from  what 
our  own  doctor  told  me.  The  London  doctor 
went  away  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning.  We 
are  to  telegraph  to  him  at  four  to-day,  if  there 
is  any  chang?  for  the  better ;  but  Mr.  Red- 
mond told  me  that  there  was  no  chance  of  our 
having  to  send  any  such  message,  and  that 
the  London  doctor  knew  as  much.  '  He  won't 
come  back  again,'  says  Mr.  Redmond;  and  ho 
knows  that  he  won't." 

"  Will  Mr.  Holroyde  be  allowed  to  see  any 
one  to-day  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Harding. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am.  I  suppose  if  he 
wishes  to  see  any  one,  he'll  be  allowed  to  do 
so;  but  he  is  very  weak.  lie  was  light- 
headed in1  the  night,  and  didn't  know  mo  or 
'the  doctor ;  and  oh,  ma'am,  it  is  so  sad  to 
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hear  any  one  like  that,  talking  about  all  sorts 
of  places,  and  singing  little  snatches  of  foreign 
songs,  and  talking  foreign  languages  some- 
times ;  but  he's  quite  sensible  this  morning, 
:md  speaks  so  nicely  to  me  and  evefy  one. 
'  You're  a  good  creature,  Mrs  Browning,'*  he 
said,  '  and  I  know  you  very  well  this  morn- 
ing, though  last  night  I  took  you  for  the  man 
who  was  Pope  thirty  years  ago,  when  T  was 
a  Count  of  the  PIolJ-  Roman  Empire,  and  I  saw 
you  sitting  in  one  of  the  state-rooms  of  the — 
'there,  ma'km,  I  quite  forgetjihe  name  ef  the 
place  he  mentioned—1  nearly  seven  feet  high 
— and  robed  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  like  a 
great  marble  statue;'  and  oh,  what  a  glorious 
fellow  that  Pope  was,  Mrs.  Browning!'  he 
said;  'and  how  nobly  he  hated  the  French; 
and  what  happy  days  those  Roman  days  were 
for  me!'  an'd  then  he  sighed,  ma'am,  as  if  his 
heart  was  breaking.  Mr.  Silbrook  has  been 
with  him  alrtatjy  this  morning,  and  is  with 
him  still,  I  daresay ;  and  oh,  ma'am,  what  a 
dear,  good  patient  creature  that  Mr.  Silbrook 
is  in  such  times  as  these  J  He  comes  and 
goes,  and  he  comes  and  goes  as  quietly  as  a 
shadow.  '  Don't  preach,  my  good  fellow,' 
Mr.  Holroyde  said  to  him  this  moiping^  '  but 
sit  there  and  read  the  New  Testament  to  me; 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  book  that  ever  was 
written.  Marat  was  reading  it  when  Made- 
moiselle Corday  stuck  the  dagger  into;.his 
back ;  fend  I  don't  suppose  I'm  a  much  worse 
man  than  Marat.' " 

This,  with  a  good  denl  of  trying,  and  con- 
siderable mispromiiK-iation  of  proper  names, 
was  the  account  which  Mrs.  Bnswning  £ave. 
of  her  patietit.  "\Vheu  she  had  paid  her  visit 
of  duty  to  Mrs.  Harding,  and  had  retired  V> 
take  some  rest,  while  the  chieftaines^of  the 
housemaids,  who  was  middle-aged  and  experi- 
enced, took  her  place  in  the  sick-chamber,  the 
widow  sat  staring  at  the  fire,  and  thinking  of 
what  she  was  to  do  with  herself. 

"Some  women  would  run  away  if  they 
found  themselves  in  my  position,"-  'she 
thought ;  "  but  I  will  stay  lieje  till  he  is  dead. 
If  he  keeps  my  secret  faithfully,  his  death 
will  be  my  release  from  slavery.  If  he  be- 
trays me  — ?  Why,  even  then,  when  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  run  away. 
I  am  not  afraid  that  Jasper  will  denounce  me, 
and  I  suppose  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  has  really 
gone  back  to  Africa." 

But  Mrs.  Harding  was  prudent  even  when 
most  darinf.  She  devoted  the  better  part  of 
t  hat  morning  to  the  task  of  packing  her  trunks, 
and  stowed  away  her  trappings  and  trinkets 
with  as  much  care  and  neatness  as  if  her  mind 
had  been  free  from  anxiety.  She  even  wrote 
the  labels  for  her  luggage.  It  was  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Pantechnicon — to  be  left  there 
till  sent  for. 

"  If  the  very  worst  happens  to  me,  that  is  a 
safe  course,"  she  said;  "for  it  may  be  very 
necessary  for  me  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being 
traced.  I  can  tell  them  here  that  my  move- 


ments will  be- ^uncertain  for  the  nert  few 
months." 

Tlio  widow  seemed  a  little  easier  in  her 
mind  after  having  made  these  arrangements. 
Sh£  dressed  herself  carefully  in  the  costume 
which  she  had  selected  for  her  travels,  should 
she  haye  sudden  need  to  leave  the  Abbey. 
Thus  prepared  at  all  points,  and  "equal  to 
either  fortune,"  she  sat  in  her  easy-chair, 
waiting  for  her  dbom.  The  day  was  dark  and 
dull,  and  all  the  four  winds  seemed  to  have 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  one  another  in 
the  wpods  of  Scarsdale.  The  gaunt  elms  and 
poplars  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a  dismal  mo- 
tion, as  if  they  had  been  rocking  themselves 
in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  for  Arthur  llolroyde ; 
and  how  nearly  the  wailing  of  wind  in  an  an- 
cient stone  chimney  caji  resemble  the  sobbing 
of  a  human  voice  in  direst  anguish,  the  wo- 
man who  called  herself  Blanche  Harding 
learned  that  day  for  the  first  time. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"  I    AM  A  SINKER  VILER  THAN  YOU  ALL." 

"V      '  «.**• 

17I6HT   o'clock,   nine   o'clock,   ten   o'clock 

1 J  struck,  and  still  Sir  Jasper  Denjson  and 
,his  Daughter  sai,in  the  yellow  dnawing-room, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  Godfrey  Pierrepoint. 

Marcia  sat  very  quietly,  lost  in  a  profound 
reverie,  as  it  seemed.  She  could  not  make 
any  pretence  of  frivolous  occupation  at  such  a 
time.  -To  her  mind  there  -wes  an  awful 
solemnity  about  the  meeting  that  was  likely 
'to  take  place  between  Godfrey  and  his  bitter- 
est enemy.  By  what  various  paths  had  these 
men  waudeie'd,  to  meet,  a»  last,  in  an  awful 
hour^  in  .which  all  human  frnger,  all  mortal 
desire  for  vengeance,  must  die  out  beneath 
the,  dread  influence  of  death !  Ah,  surely 
the  handiwork  of  Hea/en  appeared  very  pal- 
pably id  the  events  of  these  few  last  days,  in 
which  Godfrey  Pier/epoint  -hadTbeen  brought 
from  the  extremity  of  Europe  by  a  lover's 
foolish  fane/,  while  Arthur  Holroyde's  dark 
course  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin. Sir  Jasper  tossed  about,  his  papers  and 
magazines  in  the  restlessness  of  his  spirit,  as 
the  solemn  hours  of  that  long  evening  crept 
slowly  by.  He  cast  furtive  glances  at  his 
daughter  every  now  and  then,  longing  to  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  her  heart. 

"What  an  inscrutable  creature  she  is!"  he 
thought.  "I  gave  her  credit  for  having  a 
lump  of  solid  ice  in  her  breast  where  other 
women  have  the  things  they  call  hearts,  and 
she  has  been  in  love  with  my  dear  old  Afri- 
can traveller  all  the  time.  Why  the  deuce 
didn't  they  confide  in  me  ?  I  suppose  Paunce- 
fort  was  afraid  his  poverty  would  stand  in  his 
way  ?  He  is  full  of  Quixotic  nonsense.  I  dare 
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say,  and  would  not  ask  a  woman  to  marry 
him  unless  ho  gould  produce  a  thousand  of  his 
cwn  for  every  thousand  of  hers.  I  think  I 
must  look  into  this  budmesS ;  for  if  my  Afri- 
can friend  and  Marcia  would  only  make  a 
match  of  it,  I  should  be  free  to  pair  off  with 
the  lively  widow." " 

So  after  skimming  the  cream  Of  his  new^- 
papers  and  ro views,  Sir  Jasper  took  courage 
to  address  his  daughter.  .«  , 

"Marcia,"  he  said,  "how  does  H  happen 
that  Paunccfort's  name  is  not  Patfncefort  after 
all?  You  spoke  of  him  as  Pierrepoint  just 
now,  when  you  were  talking  to  poor  Hol- 
royde." 

"His  name  is  Pierrepoint,  papa.  He'told 
me  his  real  name  in  confidence-;  I  had  90 
right  to  betray  his  secret." 

"  But  why  should  he  have  any  secret*,  or 
why  should  he  use  a  name  that  is  not  his  own  ? 
Is  he  in  debt,  and  hiding  from  his  creditors  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no." 

"  Then  who  the  deuce  is  he  hiding  from  ?" 

"From  no  ono,  papa.  Pray  do  not  ques- 
tion mo  about  Mr.  Pierrepoint  to-night.  The 
secret  be  told  me  involved  the  history  oT  his 
life,  whii'h  is  a  very  sad  one.  You  will  see 
him  to-night,  I  hope ;  and  if  you  question  him 
yourself,  i  dare  say  he  will  trust  you.  Believe 
me,  papa,  he  is  a  good  and  honorable  man, 
and  the  mystery  that  surrounds  hi»  lif$  has 
arisen  from  no  wrong-doing  of  his."  , 

"I  can  quite  believe  that,"  answered  Sir 
Jasper;  "and.  I'll  only  ask  you  one  more 
question.  Has  Pauncefort — or  Piesrepoinfcw' 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call'  him — ever 
made  you  an  offer  of  marriage  ?" 

"Never,  papa." 

"Humph,"  thought  the  baronet;  "  I  must 
see  into  this.  I 'shouldn't  mind  playing  the 
Deux  ex  mackind.  A  grown-up  daughter  and 
a  lively  widow  are  not  compatible." 

• 

It  was  past  eleven  when  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point  went  ba*k  to  the  Hermitage,  where  he 
found  Sir  Jasper's  groom  waiting  for  him.  He 
had  lingered  in  the  neighborhood,  loth  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  that  w&odland  retreat  in  which 
he  had  first  learned  t6  love  a  good  and  noble 
woman.  The  solitary  shelter  Was  very  dear 
to  him ;  and  thougli  he  had  no  hope  of  teeing 
Marcia  again,  he  found  it  unspeakably  diffi- 
cult to  tear  himself  away. 

"  My  Asiatic  exploration  is  forbidden  me," 
he  thought;  "and  I  must  endure  my  life 
amidst  the  din  and  glitter  of  civilization  Sweet 
rural  England — the  dear  land  that  holds  her' 
— -Is  to  be  no  home  for  me.  Let  me  linger  a 
little  over  my  farewell.  I  will  tramp  the 
country-side  ahoutf  this  place  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  start  on  a  walking-trip  northward 
to  Pierrepoint.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
church  beneath  which  my  mother  and  father 
lia  buried,  and  the  garden  where  I  played 


when  I  was  a  child. 


will  recognize  any  vestige  of  the  lad  they  knew 
in  my  dark  bearded  face." 

So  once  more  the  hardy  pedestrian  emerged 
from  Scarsdale  in  the  cold  dawn  of  early  morn- 
ing1; once  more  the  untiring  wanderer  marched 
ovw  desolate  tracts  of  heathery  common-land 
under  the  autumn  sky,  and  -took  his  scanty 
meals  in  lonely  hostelriea,  where  a  passing 
wagoner,  or  a  drover  tramping  homeward  from 
some  distant  market-town,  were  his  sole  com- 
panifins.  Once  more  Godfrey  Pierrepoint,  the 
exile,  felt  the  breath  ef  English  breezes,  and 
looked  tenderly \ipward  to  the  cold,  clear  blue 
of  English  skies. 

Such  pains  had  he  taken  during:  these  few 
days  to  avoid  all  ivho  knew  him,  that  he  had 
only  heard  the  story  of  th»  outrage  in  the 
wood  ffom  deaf  Dame  Tursgood,  who  gave 
him  a  very  bewildering  version  «of  the  mis- 
chance that  had  befallen  Sir  Jasper's  guest, 
and  who  could  not  tell  him  die  num»  of  that 
unfortunate  gentleman.  «  » 

.  -"I  think  it  was  something  beginning -with 
&tho,"  said  the  old  woman;  "Ory — or  Oroy. 
-^or  something  like  that ;  but  I  a™  so  hard 
of  hearing." 

Thus  it  happened  that  M>.  Pierrepoint  re- 
mained entirely*  ignorant  Of -the  neighborhood 
of  his  foe.  A± thunderbolt  falling  %t  his  feet 
from  a  serene  sky  could  not  have  been  more 
astounding  to  him  than  the  intelligence  which 
he  received  from  Sir  Jasper  Denison'«  groom. 

Mr.  Holreyde  was  dying,  and  he  was  most 
anxious  tt>  see  Mr.  Tauncefort  before  it  was 
too  late.  Thjs  was  what  the  man  had  to  say ; 
and  ov«r  ai^d  above  tliis  message  there  was  a 
little  note  from  Sir'  Jasper,  containing  these 
few  lines : 

"  D^AR  PAUXCEFORT, — Poor  Holroyde  can't 
last  many  hours.  He  wants  to  see  you ;  and 
talks  about  making  an  atonement  for  somo 
wrong  he  has  done  you.  I  suppose  it's  only 
a  dying  man's  fancy ;  but  it  will  be  civil  of  you 
to  come. — Yours,  J.  D." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  .the  Abbey  ?" 
asked  Godfrey. 

"  I've  been  waiting  for  you  here  ever  since 
seven  o'clock,  sir.  Would  you  like  to  take 
my  horse,  sir?  he's  ready  saddled.  Shall  I 
bring  him  round  ?" 

"Yes,  I  will  ride  to  the  Abbey." 

This  was  all  that  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  said. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  he  had  mounted  the 
groom's  horse,  and  was  galloping  along  the 
dark  road  by  which  Arthur  liokoyde  had  left 
the  Abbey.  He  found  the  park-gates  open  ; 
the  woman  at  the  lodge  had  been  told  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  his  coining.  "An  atone- 
ment !"  he  thought ;  "  what  atonement  can  he 
give  me  for  my  blighted  life  ?" 

He  saw  the  lighted  windows  of  the  library 
and  the  drawing-room  as  he  stopped  to  dis- 
mount at  the  eastern  end  of  the  terrace.  A 
man  ran  put  from  the  stable-regions  at  the 


No  one  in  Pierropoint  I  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs,  and  took  the  ani- 
l  mal  from  him.    Every  arrangement  had  been 
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made  to  facilitate  his  coming,  and  the  servants 
were  all  on  the  alert  to  receive  him.  One  of 
the  drawing-room  windows  opened  as  he  set 
his  foot  on  the  terrace,  and  he  heard  the  voice 
of-  Sir  Jasper  calling  to  him,  "  Is  that  you, 
Pauncefort  ?" 

In  the  next  minute  he  was  in  the  lighted 
drawing-room — his  eyes  dazzled  by  the  sudden 
change  from  the  darkness.  He  had  scarcely 
time  to  be  conscious,  of  Marcia's  presence  be- 
fore the  baronet  hustled  him  out  of  the  room. 

"Go  to  the  poor  fellow  at  once,"  he  said; 
"  Hills  tells  me  that  he  has  been  asking  about 
you  ever  so  many  titnes  this  evening." 

Not  one  moment's  pause  in  which  to  collect 
his  thoughts  was  given  to  Godfrey  Pierrepoint 
before  he  was  ushered,  into  the  chamber  in 
which  his  mortal  foe  lay  dying. 

Hia-  mortal  foe !  Oh,  what  a  feeble,  helpless 
creature  was  that  brilliant  Arthur  Holroyde", 
who  had  dpne  so  much  mischief  -upon 
earth!  What  a  homily  might  have  been 
-.  p  reached  upon-ihat  poor  wreck  of  humanity, 
if  an  eloquent  preacher  had  been  there  to  utter 
it !  Poor  Winstanley  Sillbrook  was  not  elo- 
quent. He  was  only  good  and  faithful;  and 
he  hadj  been  sitting  in  his  corner  by  the  bed- 
side reading  and  praying  with  admirable  pa- 
tience and -devotion  through  the  evening,  and 
had  known  no  sense  of  weariness.  • 

How  many  of  those  divine  words  fell  on  a 
stubborn  heart  aod  found  no  echo,  or  how  far 
the  wondrous  wisdom  of  approaching  death 
had  enlightened  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  was  a 
question  that  the  curate  did  not  venture  to  ask 
or  to  answer.  The  apostle  has  dorte  enough 
when  he  has  planted  and  watered ;  and  with 
God  alone  rests  the  issue  of  the  harvest. 

In  a  moment — as  if  a  great  Sea  had  arisen 
to  devour  them — Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  venge- 
ful feelings  melted  out  of  his  mind.  A  mightier 
than  he  had  taken  Arthur  Holroyde's  destiny 
into  His  hand,  and"  mortal  vengeance  fled 
away  awe-stricken  before  the  presence  of  Di- 
vinity. 

"  Sit  there,"  said  the  ciying  man,  ''  and  let 
the  room  be  cleared. "« 

Curate,  nurse,  doctor,  and  valet  disap- 
peared from  the  chamber  like  obedient  shad- 
ows, and  Godfrey.  Pierrepoint  was  alone  with 
his  wife's  destroyer. 

"  I  have  not  sent  for  you  to  ask  your  for- 
giveness." said  Arthur  Holroyde.  "  There 
.  are  wrongs  which  no  man  can  forgive,  and 
the  wrong  I  did  you  is  one  of  them.  You  are 
a  Christian,  I  am  told ;  and  when  I  am  dead 
you  will  teach  yourself  to  forget  me.  For  the 
past  I  can  do  nothing ;  for  the  present,  I  think 
I  can  do  something.  If  you  were  free  to  win 
another  wife  and  create  another  home,  would 
you  have  any  inclination  to  do  so  ?" 

"God  alone  knows  why  you  torture  me  by 
such  a  question,"  said'  Godfrey.  "  Yes,  if  I 
were  free,  I  would  choose  another  wife — I 
would  seek  to  build  another  home." 

•'  Then  marry  the  woman  of  your  choice — 


to-morrow  if  you  please,  Godfrey  Pierrepoint. 
Your  wife  has  been  dead  more  than  a  year." 
•  "  My  wife — dead  ?  Why  I  have  seen  her 
here — here — in  this  Bouse — within  the  last 
yeart"  , 

"  No,  yon  have  not.  You  have  seen  her 
twin-sister,  Leonora  Fane,  who  has-been  en- 
joying your  pension  since  poor  Caroline's 
death."  •«  .' 

''  0  God !  can  there  be  such  villany  in  the 
world?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Arthur  Holroyde ;  "ne- 
cessity is  very  villainous.  You  have  been  a 
fortunate  man ;  good  things  have  dropped  into 
your tap  since  you  were5'oung;  good-fortune 
came  to  you  while  you  were  still  fresh,  and 
true,  and  honeet.  1  have  leen  waiting  for 
it  all  my' life;  and  every  year  of  my  waiting 
'has  found  me  a  werse-man  than  I  was  the 
year  before.  Do  you  remember  what  the 
this  fcmad  poet  *Cowper  said  ? — ;  There  is  some- 
where in  infinite  space  a  world  that  does  not 
roll  within  the  precincts  of  mercy.'  That, 
Godfrey  PieVrepoint,  is  the  sort  of  world  in 
which  penniless  gentlemen  live.  You  are 
rich,  and  I  am  an  adventurer.  The  rich  man 
is  the  adventurer's-  lawful  prey  ;  and  I  have 
preyed  upon  you.  I  am  dying  now,  and  I 
can  afford  to  throw  up  the  cards  that  I  can  no 
longer  hold.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  sorry 
for  what  I  have  done,  but  I  do  know  that  I 
am  ashamed  of  its  baseness,  f  am  an  ana- 
chronism, Mr.  Pierrepoint.  I  was  created  to 
be  a  gentlemanly  brigand,  the*ferror  and  ad- 
miration of  mediaeval  Europe ;  and  modern 
society  has  obliged  me  to  be  a  vulg.iV,  plotting 
scoundrel.  But  I  must  not  be*  djfccursive.  A 
man  who  has  been  shot  through  the  lungs 
has  no  time  to  wastd  ou  digression." 

He  carried  himself  with  a  certain  air  of 
gaiety,  even  now.  It  was  so  much  his  nature 
to  take  thiags  easily,  that  even  the  hand  of 
death  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  restrain 
the  airy  lightness  of  his  Jnanner. 

"Your  wife,  Caroline  Pierrepoint,  died  at 
Naples,"  he 'said.  "She  h.ad  been  declining 
for  some  time;  and  -I'er  sister  had  taken  her 
from  place  fco  place  in  the  hope  of  preserving 
the  life  which"  was  worth  fifteen  hundred  a-year 
to  her.  I  met  them  at  Ancona,  and  I  saw  the 
red  danger-flag  iji  Caroline's  cheeks,  and  knew 
that  she  was  dying  of  consumption.  I.  think 
the  sister?  loved  each  other,  and  thft  Leonore 
was  really  distressed  by  the  idea  of  losing 
Caroline.  I  mec  her  one  evening,  after  the 
doctor  had  pronounced  "your  wife's  doom,  and 
she  spoke  of  herself,  and  her"  ffiture.  '  When 
Caroline  is  gone  there  will  be  nothing  before 
me  but  the  workhouse,'  she  said.  'I  may 
drag  on  my  life  as  a  governess  for  a  few 
years,  if  I  can  find  any  one  who  will  accept  my 
services  with  suph  a  character  as  I  can  contrive 
to  give  myself;  and  then  when  I  get  old — 
there  is  the  workhouse.' 

"  She  said  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same 
strain,  and  I  was  really  sorry  for  her.  If  I 
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had  been  a  rich  man  T  should  have  helped  her 
with  my  purse,  and  should  have  left  her  happy 
in  the  consciousness  of  my  own  benevolence. 
'As  I  had  not  a  five-pound  note  that  I  could 
call  my  o\vn,  I  could  only  assist  her  with  my 
liniins;  and  in  doing  so,  I' committed  a  crime. 
That  is  one  of  the  differences  between  wealth 
and  poverty.  'All  that  you  remark  is  per- 
f'.-ctly  true,  my  dear  Mrs.  Faae,'  I  said,  '  You 
would  be  a  pauper  if  Caroline  died.  But  why 
should  Caroline  die  ?  why  should  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point,  who  fias  a  comfortable  annuity  of  fif- 
teei?  hundred  pounds,  depart  this  life,  leaving 
Mrs.  Fane,  who  has  not  sixpence  per  annum, 
to  lament  her  loss?  especially  when*  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint  and  Mrs.  Fane  resemble  each  other 
so  closely,  that  very  few  of  their  dearest 
friends  would  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  poor 
Mrs.  Fane  to  die  of  cpusumption,  and  for  rich 
Mrs.  Pierrepoint  to  live  on  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  annuity  paid  her  by  her  husband's  at- 
torney, who  is  the  simplest  old  fpgie  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  who  never  leaves  his  own  musty 
old  office?  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  who  has  been 
known  on  the  Continent  only  as  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, has  been  leading  such  a  wandering  life 
lately,  that  the  foreign  doctors*  who  have 
attended^  her,  and  the  foreign  hotel-lceepers 
•who  have  received  her  as  their  guest,  can' 
scarcely  know  her  name.  Why  shouldn't  she 
go  somewhere  else,  where  the  foreign  doctors 
and  hotel-keepers  will  receive  her  as  Mrs. 
Fane,  and  where,  if  she  must  die,  she  may 
die  and  be  buried  under  that  name  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  understand  the  plot  now,  Mr.  Pierre- 
point?" 

"  Yes,"  Godfrey  answered,  quietly.  "I 
am  sorry  so  much  trouble  was  taken  to  de- 
ceive me ;  I  would  gladly  have  paid  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  for  my  liberty." 

"  Ah,  but  we  could  not  be  sure  of  that,  you 
see,"  Mr.  Holroyde«Bnswered,  coolly.  "We 
would  have  given  you  your  liberty  with  great 
pleasure,  if  we  had  only  known  you  would 
have  paid  for  it  handsomely.  Our  little  con- 
spiracy w^s  very  easily  managed.  Poor  Caro- 
line was  taken  to  Naples,  where  she  was  too 
ill  to  leave,  her  own  room.  Leonora  nursed 
her  with  the  devotion  of  an  angel,  or  a  Sister 
of  Charity ;  but  she  took  care  to  let  the  doc- 
tors and  the  people  of  the  hotel  know  that 
the  invalid  was  Mrs.  Fane,  the  widow  of  an 
Indian  ollicer.  Of  course,  if  the  doctor  hap- 
pened to  address  his  patient  by  that  name,  it 
was  the  stupid  fellow's  mistake,  and  not  worth 
dear  Caroline's  notice  She  died  a  fortnight  after 
her  arrival  in  Naples,  and  was  buried  there 
under  the  name  of  Leonora  Fane.  Her  si.«ter 
left  the  place  immediately  after  her  death,  and 
took  care  to  avoid  the  old  places  in  which 
they  had  been  seen  together." 

''But,  great  Heaven !"  cried  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point,  ''the  scar — the  scar  which  I  remem- 
utT  on  my  Caroline's  arm !  One  day  when  I 
was  talking  to  the  woman  who  pretended  to 


be  my  wife,  some  scarcely  palpable  difference, 
the  intonation  of  a  word^struck  upon  my  ear, 
and  for  the  moment  I  fancied  I  ha'd  been 
duped  But  when  I  grasped  the  woman's 
arm,  I  saw  the  scar  that  had  been  familiar  to 
me  on  the  arm  of  my  wife.' 

Mr.  Holroyde  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  That's  very  possible,"  he  said  indifferently ; 
"  Leonora  is  a  wonderful  woman,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  she  would  allow  so  small 
a  matter  as  a  scar  to  baffle  her ;  and  now,  as 
the  deception  I  suggested  has  lasted  little 
more  than  a  "twelvemonth,  I  hope  you  will 
say  something  generouato  me  before  I  die." 

For  some  moments  there  was  profound 
silence,  while  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  s  t  motion- 
less by  the  side  of  the  dying  man.  Yet  it 
may  be  that  during  the  silence  as  earnest  a 
prayer  went  up  as  any  that  was  ever  uttered 
aloud  before  the  faces  of  assembled  mankind. 
After  that  silent  prayer,  Godfrey  turned  to 
his  old  enemy. 

"I  hdpe  that  God  will  forgive  yon  aa  com-  " 
pletely  as  I  do,  Arthur  Holroyde,"  he  said. 


.CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

T)  EFORE  day  dawned  upon  the  darkness  of 
O  the  night,  Sir  Jasper's  guest  was  dead,  and 
the  dawn  found  Sir  Jasper  and  his  tenant 
closeted  together  in  the  yellow  drawing-room, 
where  all  the  glitter  of  pictures  and  bric-d- 
brac .  looked  wan  in  th'e  light  of  expiring 
candles. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  told  his  landlord  the 
story  of  his  wedded  life,  and  the  character  of 
the  lady  then  sheltered  by  the  Abbey  roof. 

"  I  warned  you  against  this  person  before, 
Sir  Jasper,"  said  Godfrey,  when  he  had  con- 
cluded the  story  of  Leonora  Fane's  treach- 
ery. . 

"You  did,"  answered  the  baronet,  with  a 
deprecating  gesture,  "  and  I  disregarded  your 
warning ;  and  now  you  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
my  head  by  interfering  a  second  time  to  pre- 
serve me  from  the  consequences  of  my  own 
infatuation.  My  dear  Pierrepoint,  you  don't 
know  what  a  demented  Miot  I  have  been.  I 
was  going  to  marry  that  womnn.  Yes,  I  was 
prepared  to  make  one  great  gulp  and  swallow 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  antecedent  history 
that  she  might  please  to  invent  for  me.  I 
knew  that  she  was  not  a  particularly  good 
woman ;  one  can  hardly  expect  a  brilliant 
creature  like  that  to  be  particularly  good,  you 
know ;  but  I  liked  her.  She  was  agreeable 
to  me ;  and  you  will  allow  that  in  the  matter 
of  millinery  she  was  unapproachable.  Good 
women  are  so  apt  to,  be  neglectful  of  their 
millinery.  They  will  not  follow  the  precepts 
of  those  delightful  Messieurs  de  Concourt ; 
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and  remember  that  an  irreproachable  creature 
is  all  the.'inore  delightful  when  ehe  possesses 
the  faintest  par/urn  de  Lorette.  However,  I 
must  not  forget  to  thank  you  for  having  given 
me  this  warning.  Thd  lively  widow  shall 
receive  her  conge.  I  shall  miss  her ;  yes,  I 
confess  that  I  shall  miss  her.  But  I  sHall 
write  to  Mr.  Woods,  to  inquire  if  there,  is 
utiy  thing  of  Rubens's  or  Etty's  likely  to  drop 
into  the  market;  and  if  there  is,  I'll  run  up 
to  Christie's  and  buy  it.  In  the  meantime,  the 
widow  shall  go." 

But  Mrs.  Harding,  otherwise  Mrs.  Fane,  did 
not  wait  to  receive  her  conge  from  Sir  Jasper 
Denison.  When  Mr.  Hills  took  the  baronet 
his  breakfast,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
that  succeeded  Arthur  Holroyde's  death,  he 
calried  a  dainty  little  patchouli-perfumecl  note 
on  the  tray,  which  he  placed  on  trie  table  be- 
side his  master's  bed.  The  baronet  recognis- 
ed the  widow's  dashing  caligrarjhy.  TJi 
hand  had  not  trembled  once,  though  the  let 
ter  had  been  written  immediately  after  Leo- 
nora Fane  had  been  told  that  Arthur  Hol- 
royde  and  Godfrey  Pierrepoint  were  closeted 
together.  The  baronet  sighed  plaintively  as 
he  perused  the  note,  which  ran  thus : 

"  DEAR  SIR  JASPER  :  A  letter  received 
late  this  afternoon  summons  me  to  town  to 
the  dear  friend  whose  ill-health  you  have  al- 
ready heard  of." 

"I  am  afraid  the  'dear  friend'  is  only  a 
genteel  Mrs.  Harris,"  thought  the  baronet, 
sadly.  "  What  a  pity  a  woman  with  such  an 
outline  should  not  be  the  dbrt  of  person  a 
gentleman  can  marry!" 

"  This  time,"  continued  the  letter,  "  I  fear 
the  case  is  reatty  serious,  and  I  decided  on 
leaving  Roxborousrh  by  the  first  train,  though, 
by  so  doing,  I  shall  lose  all  chance  of  bidding 
adieu  to  you,  and  of  thanking  you"  with  my 
own.  lips  for  all  your  goodness.  How  dear 
the  memory  of  that  goodness  will  be  to  me 
when  I  am  far  away  from  you  and  Scarsdale  ! 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  write  now,  for  my 
heart  is  very,  very  sad,  dear  Sir  Jasper,  and 
something  tells  me  that  this  separation  be- 
ween  you  and  me  may  be  a  long  one." 

"  Tears,"  murmured  the  baronet,  as  he  ex- 
amined some  pale  smears  upon  the  paper. 
"  And  yet  I  dare  say  tears  are  very  easy  to 
produce ;  I  know  too  much  of  the  tricks  of 
the  picture-dealers  to  be  taken  in  by  that  sort 
of  thing." 

He  went  on  with  the  letter : 

"  Farewell,  then,  Sir  Jasper.  I  leave  this 
dear  dwelling  with  a  gloomy  foreboding  of  fu- 
ture sorrow.  I  have  enemies — enemies  whose 
dark  machinations  it  would  be  vain  to  endea- 
vor to  explain.  Better,  perhaps,  that  I  should 
rest  under  the  dark  shadows  they  may  spread 
around  me.  I  write  wildly.  I  dare  not  read 
what  I  have  written.  I  ask  you  to  believe  no 
good  of  me,  Sir  Jasper,  except  that  the  mem- 
ory of  you,  and  all  that  you  have  been  to  me, 


will  be  the  most  treasured  recollection  of  my 
mind. 

"  Ever  gratefully  and  faithfully  yours, 
"BLANCHE  HARDING." 

"P.  S.— A  letter,  with  the  old  Maida-Hill 
address,  will  always  reach  me.  My  luggage 
I  have  left  to  be  sent  to  the  Pantechnicon,  as 
my  movements  for  the  present  are  very  un- 
certain." * 

"What  a  wonderful  woman  I"  thought  the 
baronet.  "Throughout  her  letter  there  is 
not  one  word  that  qommits  her  to  any  thing — 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  And  she  reminds 
me  that  the  old  address  will  always  find  her. 
Circean  charmer!  if  I  were  a  weak  man,  that 
letter  would  make  a  fool  of  me.  As  it  is — 
well — I  must  never  trust  myself  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Maida-Hill." 

There  was  another  letter  delivered  in  Scars- 
dale  Abbey  that  morning — a  letter  which  one 
of  the  women-servants  carried  to  Miss  Deni- 
son's  room  long  before  Sir  Jasper's  own  man 
presumed  to  disturb  the  Sybarite  slumbers  of 
his  master. 

Marcia's  heart  thrilled  as  she  lecognizsd 
Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  handwriting.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  that  interview  which 
had  taken  place  between  Godfrey  and  the 
man  who  now  lay  dead  in  the  darkened 
chamber  below.  See  only  knew  that  they 
had  been  closete'd  together  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  and  that  there  had  been  peace. 

"His  farewell  letter!"  she  thought,  sadly, 
as  she  tore  open  the  envelope. 

But  it  was  not  a  farewell  letter ;  it  was  a  ' 
lover's  letter,  written  with  all  the  freedom  of 
a  hand  that  is  not  forbidden  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  its  master's  souL 

"  MY  OWN  BELOVED  !"  wrote  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point — "  I  dare  call  you  thus  now ;  I  dare  call 
you  any  thing  that  is  tender  and  sweet ;  and 
in  all  the  world  you  are  the  only  creature 
who  has  any  right  to  bid  me  hold  my  hand. 
Oh,  Marcia,  my  pen  would  fain  run  riot  over 
the  paper,  so  wild  an  impulse  moves  it  as  I 
write  to  you  to-night.  But  the  shadow  of 
death  is  close  at  hand,  and  I  must  needs  be 
saddened  a  little  by  that  solemn  influence. 

"  My  own  one — my  own  one — my  precious 
wife  that  is  to  be  in  the  dear  days  that  are  to 
come !  The  barrier  that  separated  you  and 
me  was  never  any  more  than  a  lying  shadow. 
When  I  fancied  myself  divided  from  you  by 
an  impassable  abyss,  I,yas  only  the  dupe  of 
a  shameful  conspiracy.  I  was  a  free  man, 
dearest,  when  I  first  looked  in  your  sweet 
face,  first  saw  the  graceful  figure  in  the  warm 
glow  of  the  firelight,  and  heard  the  frolement 
of  your  robe. 

In  your  lovely  silken  murmur,  like  an  angel  olid 
with  wings.' 

[  was  a  free  man,  Marcia!     I  might  have 
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faUen  on  •  my  knees  in  the  firelight  that 
autumn  evening  to  beseech  you  for  my  bride. 
I  might  have  done  any  thing  that  is  mad«or 
wild,  or  desperate.  I  don't  suppose  I  really 
did  love  you  then,  though  I  cannot  remember 
a  time  in  which  I  did  not  love  you. 

"  I  am  not  going  back  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Steppes  6f  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  the 
Amoor,  and  the  Chinese  Wall  may  be  swal- 
lowed in  an  earthquake,  so  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned  in  their  preservation.  I 
am  going  North,  but  no  farther  North  than 
Pierrepoint,  where  there  is  a  mouldy  old  castle, 
that  must  be  made  ready  for  a  fair  young 
chatelaine.  Ah,  what  happiness  to  let  loose 
the  decorators  and  upholsterers,  and  cry  havoc 
upon  moths  and  dust!  What  happiness  to 
prepare  a  beautiful  nest  for  my  dove !  What 
unutterable  joy  to  begin  a  new  existence  in 
the  place  where  my  name  means  truth  and 
honor ;  and  to  know  that  no  ghost  from  the 
old  life  can  arise  to  overshadow  my  bliss ! 

"I  cannot  tell  you  what  my 'movements 
may  be  for  the  next  few  weeks ;  it  will  be  so 
difficult  for  me  to  stay  away  from  Scarsdale. 
But  I  have  all  my  new  life  to  plan.  Oh,  Mar- 
cia !  it  is  like  a  resurrection  from  the  grave. 

"  In  any  case,  I  shall  not  come  near  the 
Abbey  until  that  unhappy  man  has  been  laid 
peacefully  in  his  'grave.  He  dies  so  friend- 
less and  lonely  that  the  doctors  whom  your 
father  pays  will  be  the  only  followers  in  his 
funeral  train,  unless,  indeed,  Colonel  Slfngsby 
cares  to  pay  a  last  poor  tribute  of  friendship 
to  a  boon  companion.  I  am  sure  it  will  please 
you  to  know  .that  we  parted  in  peace,  and  that 
I  was  able  to  forgive  him  as>fieely  for  the 
wrong  he  has  done  .me  as  I  'hope  my  own 
errors  may  be  forgiven. 

"  And  now,  adieu,  my  own  one ;  and  this 
adieu  is  no  sad  farewell,  but  only  the  pretty 
flimsy  word  which  means  a  brief  good-night. 
I  shall  write  to  you  to-morrow  from  Pierre- 
point.  Will  you  send  me  one  little  line  to 
the  Castle,  to  tell  me  you  have  not  suffered 
very  much  by  the  catastrophe  that  has 
brought  gloom  and  death  within  your  doors  ? 
One  little  line  in  the  hand  I  love  will  seem 
like  a  pledge  of  that  future  happiness  which 
is  so  bright  a  thing  that  I  tremble  lest  it 
should  be  too  fair  and  beautiful  a  vision  ever 
to  be  more  substantial  than  a  day-dream, 
have  told  your  father  my  history,  and  have 
his  best  withes  for  'the  prosperity  of  my  suit 
so  I  dare  to  sign  myself  your  faithful  am 
adoring  GODFREY." 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

"  AFTER    MANT    DATS." 

GODFREY  PIERREPOIXT'S  day-dream 
VJ  has  been  realised  in  the  years  that  have 
gone  by  since  the  death  of  Arthur  Holroy  de;  an " 


ther  children  play  now  in  the  old-fashionod 
;arden  which  is  only  divided  by  a  low  boun-  • 
d..ry-wall  from  the  hidden  graves  of  a  for- 
gotten churchyard.  The  orchards  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Grange  are  the  favorite  playground 
of  the  children  from  the  Castle.  The  little 
ones  like  the  apples  on  these  old  espaliers 
better  than  any  fruit  that  is  grown  in  the 
)rim  kitchen-gardens  of  the  loftier  domain. 
Chey  prefer  the  grassy  lawn  and  the  cottage 
lowers,  the  Sweet  Williams  and  London  Pride, 
;he  stocks  and  mignonette,  and  the  glorious 
cabbage-roses  which  were  the  chief  joy  of 
their  dead  grandmother,  to  all  the  grandeurs 
of  the  Castle  pleasaunce,  where  stately  pea- 
cocks screech  at  them,  and  where  solemn 
gardeners  look  unhappy  if  a  stray  leaflet  is 
dropped  on  the  smooth  grarel. 

Happy  children,  on  whose  fair  young  heads 
all  Fortune's  gifts  fall  in  a  golden  shower! 
Elappy  children,  whose  name  in  the  place 
of  their  birth  is  synonymous  with  nobiliiy 
and  honor  1  Happy  children,  about  and 
around  whom  ttyere  breathes  so  pure  an 
atmosphere  of  love  that  the  young  faces  seem 
still  to  reflect  thfc  brightness  of  the  angels 
who  have  smiled  upon  them  in  their  baby- 
dreams  ! 

And  while  the  children  play  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Grange,  Marcia  and  Godfrey  are  some- 
times away  in  London;  for  the  name  of 
Pierrepoint  is  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the 
ranks  of  the  more  advanced  of  English  Con- 
servatives ;  and  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  every  session  Sir  Jasper  Denison  has  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  grand  speech  of  his 
son-in-law's  commented  upon  in  his  favorite 
Times. 

Godfrey  Pierrepoint  has  indeed  begun  a 
new  life.  Love,  ambitiom,  success — all  the 
brightest  flowers  that  make  the  crown  of  ex- 
istence— blossom  now  for  him,  for  him  I  And 
sometimes  in  a  dream  he  fancies  himself  on  the 
"burning  shores  of  the  white  Nile,  and  awakes 
in  a  feverish  terror  to  remember  his  desolate 
youth,  and  to  thank  God  for  the  gladness  of 
his  manhood. 

And  when  the  session  is  over,  and  he  is 
free  to  fly  back  to  the  children  at  Pierrepoint, 
the  grave  African  wanderer  of  the  past,  the 
earnest  senator  of  the  present,  is  transformed 
all  at  once  into  the  lightest-hearted  boyish 
traveller  who  ever  sped  northwards  by  ex- 
press-train. In  the  Grange  gardens,  where 
he  played  in  his  childhood,  he  plays  now  with 
his  children:  and  laying  on  the  grass  with 
the  latest  parliamentary  reports  open  under 
his  elbow,  he  is  disturbed  by  tiny,  flaseii- 
haired  toddlers,  who  insist  on  being  taken  i.> 
Banbury  Cross,  or  enlightened  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  celebrated  family  of  pi^s 
whose  leading  member  went  to  market. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  Pierrepoint 
poor  rejoice  in  the  residence  of  their  chieft  in 
and  his  tender-hearted  wife,  or  that  the  C;  s- 
tie  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  Li 
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the  surrounding  peasantry  ?  There  are  strong- 
minded  ladies  in  the  neighborhood  who 
threaten  Marcia  wiih  the  direful  effects  that  are 
likely  to  arise  out 'of  her  undiscerning  chari- 
ties; but  Marcia  pleads  that  if  she  wanted  to 
finfl  faultless  recipients  for  her  benevolence, 
she  need  never  give  to  any  body. 

'•  I  am  very  sorry  that  JameaiErice  will  not 
attend  the  two  services,  Miss  Warlock^"  she 
replies  to  an  importunate  lady ;  "but  I  hear 
that  he  is  a  good  hufband  and  a  most^affec- 
tionate  father,  and  that  his  drowsiness*  after 
dinner  is  really  constitutional ;  so  I  don't  see 
any  reason  for  withholding  the  new  milk  that 
his  children  are  allowed  to  have  from  the 
Castle  datfy."  , 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint  has  a  trusty  ally  in  her 
own  particular  curate,  Mr.  Silbrook,  on  whom 
the  Pierrepoint  benefice  was  bestowed  when 
the  old  incumbent  died.  He  came  to  York- 
shire, delighted  to  return  to  his  old  slavery, 
and  as  happy  to  serve  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  as  he 
had  been  to  wait  upon  the  footsteps  of  Miss 
Denison.  He  loves  her  still ;  but  in  his  soul 
love  is  so  pure  a  flame  that  it  burns  with  as 
subdued  and  steady  a  radiance  as  the  deathless 
lamp  on  a  Roman  Catholic  altar. 

Sir  Jasper  comes  often  to  Pierrepoint ;  and 
he  makes  his  son-in-law's  town-house  his 
head-quarters  when  he  has  occasion  to  attend 
Christie's  auction-room.  He  likes  his  grand- 
children amazingly — from  a  good  point  of 
sight.  "  Place  them  on  a  level  with  my  eye,' 
and  let  me  get  a  northwest  .light  upon  them," 
he  says,  entreatingly,  as  he  hands  the  little 
ones  back  to  their  nurses.  "Yes.  quite  equal 
to  Sant — very  transparent  and  pearly.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  boy  were  to 
davelop  into  a  Gainsborough ;  and  if  he  does, 
I  shall  leave  him  the  whole  of  my  fortune. 
You  will  not  let  him  disturb  my  Ettys  when 
I  am  dead  and  gone,  will  you,  Pierrepoint? 
I  think  I  should  turn  in  my  grave  if  any 
*  wretch  were  to  put  my  Psyche  in  a  bad  light." 

With  the  children  in  the  Grange  gardens 
there  is  some  one  who  is  not  a  servant,  and 
yet  not  quite  a  governess — a  gentle,  tender 
creature,  who  idolises  the  little  people  with 
whom  her  life  is  chiefly  spent,  who  is  very 
apt  to  call  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  "  Miss  Marcia," 
and  whom  the  Castle  servants  address  respect- 
fully as  Miss  Tursgood. 

Poor  Dorothy's  brief  romance  has  ended  in 
sudden  darkness.  She  knows  that  the  ver- 
dict of  the  coroner's  jury  which  branded 
Gervoise  Catheron  with  the  name  of  a  mur- 
derer was  only  too  just  a  decision,  and  every 
night  in  her  prayers  she  thanks  God  for  his 
escape  from  the  hangsrmm's  hand,  and  prays 
that  his  penitence  may  be  received  by  Divine 
mercy. 

He  escaped  the  hangman.  Another  man, 
careful  of  bis  life,  winding  and  twisting  in 
accordance  with  some  deep-laid  plan  of  cheat- 


ing justice,  might  have  fallen  into  the  very 
jaws  of  his  pursuers.  Gervoise  Catheron, 
utterly  careless  of  his  wretched  existence, 
a%d  flying  blindly,  rather  in  S9me  wild  hope 
of  escaping  from  his  own  remorseful  conscience 
than  with  any  idea*  of  evading  the  conse- 
quences of  his  crime,  managed  to  baffle  the 
sharpest  of  metropolitan  detectives,  the  most 
determined  oPprovincial  police. 

He  left  Roxborough  by  the  mail-train  on 
the  very  night  of  the  murder,  and  went 
straight  to  Liverpool  by  an  early  express  on 
the  following  morning.  Chance  favoring  him 
who  was  reckless  of  his  life,  as  she  never 
favors  the  man  whose  dearest  hope  is  to  pre- 
serve his  existence,  afforded  him  an  imme- 
diate opportunity  of  escape  from  England. 
One  of  the  Cunard  steamers  started  for  New- 
York  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in  Liver- 
pool; and  Gervoise  Catheron,  with  a  port- 
manteau of  ready  made  garments,  bought  of  a 
Jew  in  a  back-slum  of  the  town,  started  with 
her.  The  Jew  was  quick  to  see  the  account 
of*the  Scarsdale  murder,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  missing  notes,  and  to  compare  these  num- 
bers with  the  money  he  had  taken  from  the 
pale  traveller,  who  bought  his  goods  in  such 
a  hurry.  The"  Israelitish  merchant  sent  the 
suspicious  notes  abroad,  and  was  dumb  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Catheron's  visit  to  his  establish- 
ment. The  detective  reached  Liverpool  in 
vain  for  any  clue  to  the  lieutenant's  move- 
ments. The  papers  which  he  examined  in 
the  ship-broker's  offices  afforded  no  evidence 
strong  enough  to  justify  action.  So  he  went 
back  to  London,  baffled  and  disheartened,  to 
be  sent  down  to  Leeds  to  investigate  a  great 
forgery  case,  which  promised  to  be  even  more 
important  than  the  Scarsdale  murder. 

Dorothy  was  three-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  and  Godfrey  and  Marcia  had  been  mar- 
ried five  years,  when  there  appeared  in  the 
American  correspondence  of  the  London 
newspapers  an  account  of  the  death  of  a  poor 
half-starved  creature,  who  had  picked  up  his 
miserable  living  as  a  card-sharper  and  bil- 
liard-marker in  the  vilest  haunts  of  New 
York,  and  who  on  his  wretched  death-bed 
confessed  himself  the  murderer  of  Arthur 
Holroyde.  His  confesssion  had  been  attested 
by  the-authorities,  who  were  summoned  at 
his  own  special  entreaty ;  and  the  very  words 
of  that  confession  were  made  public. 

'•  He  had  injured  me  and  mine,"  said  the 
dying  man,  "  and  I  hated  him.  I  was  mad 
and  desperate  for  want  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  six  times 
that  sum  about  him,  and  that  the  money  in 
his  possesion  ought  by  right  to  have  been 
mine.  I  did  not  think  much  about  what  I 
was  going  to  do;  but  I  put  my  loaded  pistol 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  went  to  the  wood  through 
which  I  knew  he  must  pass,  and  lay  quiet 
among  the  fern  waiting  for  him.  When  I 
heard  hio  horse's  hoofs  I  got  up,  and  climbed 
upon  a  bank  that  overhung  the  road.  From 
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this  bank  I  took  my  aim ;  he  groaned  once, 
and  fell  off  his  horse.  I  found  the  money  I 
wantad  in  his  waist  coat  pocket — the  onlv 
•one  of  his  pockets  which  I  touched.  I 
did  not  wait  to'see  whether  he  was  dead,  but 
•vrant  back  to  Custleford,  where  I  had  some 
business  to  transact,  and  from  there  to  Rox- 
borougli,  where  I  reached  the  station  three 
minuses  before  the  departure  •  of  the-"  mail- 
train." 

To  Dorothy  this  was  a  very  sad  story ;  but 
she  has  learned  to  take  some  comfort  from 
the  hope  thafher  lover  died  penitent.  And 
though  the  smiles  and  dimples  of  eighteen 
are  missing  in  the:  gentle  young  woman  of 
three-and-twenty,  there  may  come  a  time 
when  the  old  wounds. will  heal,  and  new 
happiness  may  rise  for  poor  Dorothy  from 
the  ashes  of.  her  dead.  One  may  venture  to 
hope  so  much  for  a  broken-hearted  young 
person  of  three-and-twenty. 

Dorothy  goes  southward  once  a-year  to  see 
her  own  family,  and  on  these  occasions  slie 
always  meets  her  cousin  Matilda  and  the 
li vely  Dobb ;  but  she  does  not  care  to  go 
near  Amanda  Villas,  where  the  memory  of 
her  lost  lover  afflicts  her  with  cruel  anguish. 
The  Dobbs  are  prosperous,  for  the  stern 
Sloper  has  discovered  by  bitter  experience  that 
there 'are  not  many  clerks  to  be  had  as  sharp 
or  as  trustworthy  as  Henry  Adolphus ;  and 
the  repentant  Dobb  has  taken  the  lesson  of 
his  youth  very  deeply  to  heart,  and  would 
as  soon  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  foul 
fiend  as  he  would  involve  himself  in  any 
sporting  adventure  with  the  knowing  ones  of 


Farringdon  Street  or  the  Peter-Piper  tavern. 
Sloper  &  Halliday  have  increased  his  annual 
stipend  by  thirty  pounds,  and  the  Sunday- 
evening  re-unions  are  more  frequently  wound 
up  by  cold  baked  meats  than  of  old,  while  Mr. 
Dobb's  "  Tippetty-witchett"  and  "  Hot  Cod- 
lins'.'  are  more  like  the.real  thing  than  ever. 

•• 

And1  while  domestic  htippinness  reigns 
alike  amidst  the  grandeurs  of  Pierrepoint 
Castle^and  in  the  lowly  chambers  of  Amanda 
Villas,  a  haggard  pensioner  on  Godfrey  Pierre- 
point's  •  bount}'  haunts  small  German  spas, 
and  loses  her  pitiful  stakes  at  third-rate 
gaming-tables.  Her  name  is  Leonora  Pane, 
and  she.  lives  upon  a  hundred  a-year,  whifch 
is  sent  to  her  in  quarterly  instalments  by 
GooFrey's  lawyers ;  for  Marcia  and  h,er  hus- 
band would  fain  secure  this  wretched  woman 
from  the  necessity  of  sin.  She  accepts 
the  dole  churlishly  enough ;  and  hates  the 
giver;  and  if  in  the  out-of-the-way  places 
where  she  drags  out  her .  existence,  any  men- 
tion of  Godfrey  Pierrepoint's  parliamentary 
triumphs,  or  of  his  wife's  social  graces,  happen 
to  reach  her  ear,  the  ghastly,  painted  face 
contracts  spasmodically,  and  the  false  eye- 
brows lower  over  dark,  angry  efes.  She  is 
a  slave  tied  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  Nemesis, 
and  the  Goddess  of  Vengeance  seems  loth  to 
lose  her  hold  upon  her  victim.  For  women  who 
have  sinned  and  suffered,  Death  sometimes 
comes  in  the  guise  of  a  kind  and  pitiful  friend, 
and  releases  the  bonds  of  their  captivity.  But 
Death  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Leonora 
Fane :  her  day  of  repentance  or  release  is  still 
in  the  future. 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RACHEL  FROST. 

THE  slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon 
sun,  drawing  towards  the  horizon,  fell 
on  a  fair  scene  of  country  life.  Flicker- 
ing through  the  young  foliage  of  the 
oak  and  lime-trees,  touching  the  budding 
hedges,  resting  on  the  growing  grass, 
all  so  lovely  in  their  early  green,  and 
lighting  up  with  flashes  of  yellow  fire 
the  windows  of  the  fine  mansion,  that, 
rising  on  a  gentle  eminence,  looked 
down  on  that  fair  scene  as  if  it  were  its 
master,  and  could  boast  the  ownership 
of  those  broad  lands,  of  those  gleaming 
trees. 

Not  that  the  house  possessed  much 
attraction  for  those  whose  taste  savored 
of  the  antique.  No  time-worn  turrets 
were  there,  or  angular  gables,  or 
crooked  eaves,  or  mullioned  Gothic 
casements,  so  chary  of  glass  that  modern 
eyes  can  scarcely  see  in  or  out;  neither 
was  the  edifice  constructed  of  gray 
stone,  or  of  bricks  gone  black  and  green 
with  age.  It  was  a  handsome,  well- 
built,  white  mansion,  giving  the  promise 
of  desirable  rooms  inside,  whose  chim- 
nies  did  not  smoke  or  their  windows 
rattle,  and  where  there  was  sufficient 
space  to  turn  in.  The  lower  windows 
opened  on  a  gravelled  terrace,  which 
ran  along  the  front  of  the  house,  a  flight 
of  steps  descending  from  it  in  its  midst. 
Gently  sloping  lawns  extended  from  the 
terrace,  on  either  side  the  steps  and  the 
broad  walk  which  branched  from  them  ; 
on  which  lawns  shone  gay  parterres  of 
flowers,  already  scenting  the  air,  and 


giving  promise  of  the  advancing  sum- 
mer. Beyond  were  covered  walks,  af- 
fording a  shelter  from  the  sultry  noon- 
tide sun  ;  shrubberies  and  labyrinths  of 
many  turnings  and  windings,  so  sugges- 
tive of  secret  meetings,  were  secret 
meetings  desirable ;  groves  of  scented 
shrubs  exhaling  their  perfume  ;  cascades 
and  rippling  fountains;  mossy  dells, 
concealing  the  sweet  primrose,  the 
sweeter  violet ;  and  verdant  sunny  spots 
open  to  the  country  round,  to  the  charm- 
ing distant  scenery,  on  whose  benches 
you  could  sit  and  feast  the  eyes  through 
the  live-long  summer  day. 

It  was  not  summer  yet — scarcely 
spring — and  the  sun,  I  say,  was  draw- 
ing to  its  setting,  lighting  up  the  large 
clear  panes  of  the  windows  as  with 
burnished  gold.  The  house,  the  orna- 
mental grounds,  the  estate  around,  all 
belonged  to  Mr.  Verner.  It  had  come 
to  him  by  bequest,  not  by  entailed  in- 
heritance. Busy-bodies  were  fond  of 
saying  that  it  never  ought  to  have  been 
his ;  that  if  the  strict  law  of  right  and 
justice  had  been  observed,  it  would 
have  gone  to  his  elder  brother;  or, 
rather,  to  that  elder  brother's  son.  Old 
Mr.  Verner,  the  father  of  these  two 
brothers,  had  been  a  modest  country 
gentleman,  until  one  morning  when  he 
awoke  to  the  news  that  valuable  mines 
had  been  discoveredxjn  his  land.  The 
mines  brought  him  in  gold,  and  in  his 
later  years  he  purchased  this  estate, 
pulled  down  the  house  that  was  upon 
it — a  high,  narrow,  old  thing,  looking 
like  a  crazy  tower  on  a  capacious  bel- 
fry— and  had  erected  this  one,  calling 
it  "  Yerner 's  Pride." 
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An  appropriate  name.  For  if  ever 
poor  human  man  was  proud  of  a  house 
he  has  builded,  old  Mr.  Verner  was 
proud  of  that — proud  to  folly.  He  laid 
out  money  on  it  in  plenty ;  he  made  the 
grounds,  belonging  to  it,  beautiful  and 
seductive  as  a  fabled  scene  from  fairy- 
land ;  and  he  wound  np  by  leaving  it  to 
the  younger  of  his  two  sons. 

These  two  sons  constituted  all  his 
family.  The  elder  had  gone  into  the 
army  early,  and  left  for  India ;  the 
younger  hud  remained  always  with  his 
father,  the  helper  of  his  money-making, 
the  sharer  of  the  planning  out  and  build- 
ing of  Verner's  Pride,  the  joint  resident 
there  after  it  was  built.  The  elder 
son — Captain  Verner  then — paid  one 
visit  only  to  England,  during  which 
visit  he  married  and  took  his  wife  out 
with  him  when  he  went  back.  These 
long-continued  separations,  however 
much  we  may  feel  inclined  to  gloss  over 
the  fact,  do  play  strange  havoc  with 
liome-affections,  wearing  them  away  inch 
by  inch. 

The  years  went  on  and  on.  Captain 
Terner  became  Colonel  Sir  Lionel 
Yerner,  and  a  boy  of  his  had  been  sent 
home  in  due  course,  and  was  at  Eton. 
Old  Mr.  Verner  grew  near  to  death. 
News  went  out  to  India  that  his  days 
were  numbered,  and  Sir  Lionel'  Verner 
was  bade  get  leave  of  absence,  if  possi- 
ble, and  start  for  home  without  a  day's 
loss,  if  he  would  see  his  father  alive. 
"If  possible,"  you  observe,  they  put  to 
the  request,  for  the  Sikhs  were  at  that 
time  giving  trouble  in  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions, and  Colonel  Verner  was  one 
of  the  experienced  officers  least  likely 
to  be  spared. 

But  there  is  a  mandate  that  must  be 
obeyed  whenever  it  comes — grim,  im- 
perative death.  At  the  very  hour  when 
Mr.  Verner  was  summoning  his  son  to 
his  death-bed,  at  the  precise  time  that 
military  authority  in  India  would  have 
suiJ,  if  asked,  that  Colonel  Sir  Lionel 
Verner  could  not  be  spared,  death  bad 
marked  out  that  brave  officer  for  his 
own  especial  prey.  He  fell  in  one  of 
the  skirmishes  that  took  place  near 
Moultan,  and  the  two  letters — one  going 
to  Europe  with  tidings  of  his  death,  the 
other  going  to  India  with  news  of  his 
father's  illness — crossed  each  other  on 
the  route. 


"Steevy,"  said  old  Mr.  Verner  to 
his  younger  son,  after  giving  a  passing 
lament  to  Sir  Lionel,  "I  shall  leave 
Verner's  Pride  to  you." 

"  Ought  it  not  go  to  the  lad  at  Eton, 
father  ?"  was  the  reply  of  Stephen 
Verner. 

"What's  the  lad  at  Eton  to  me?" 
cried  the  old  man.  "I'd  not  have  left 
it  away  from  Lionel,  as  he  stood  first, 
but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  you 
had  the  most  right  to  it;  that  to  leave 
it  away  from  you  savored  of  injustice. 
You  were  at  its  building,  Steevy  ;  it  has 
been  your  home  as  much  as  it  has  been 
mine,  and  I'll  never  turn  yon  from  it  for 
a  stranger,  let  him  be  whose  child  he 
may.  No,  no  !  Verner's  Pride  shall  be 
yours.  But,  look  you,  Stephen !  you 
have  no  children,  bring  up  young 
Lionel  as  your  heir,  and  let  it  descend 
to  him  after  you." 

And  that  is  how  Stephen  Verner  had 
inherited  Verner's  Pride.  Neighbor- 
ing gossipers,  ever  fonder  of  laying  down 
the  law  for  other  people's  business  than 
of  minding  their  own,  protested  against 
it  among  themselves  as  a  piece  of  in- 
justice. Had  they  cause  ?  Many  very 
just-minded  persons  would  consider  that 
Stephen  Verner  possessed  more  fair 
claim  to  it  than  the  boy  at  Eton. 

I  will  tell  you  of  one  who  did  not 
consider  so.  And  that  was  the  widow 
of  Sir  Lionel  Verner.  When  she  arrived 
from  India  with  her  other  two  children, 
a  son  and  daughter,  she  found  old  Mr 
Verner  dead,  and  Stephen  the  inheritor. 
Deeply  annoyed  and  disappointed,  Lady 
Verner  deemed  that  a  crying  wrong  had 
been  perpetrated  upon  her  and  hers. 
But  she  had  no  power  to  undo  it. 

Stephen  Verner  had  strictly  fulfilled 
his  father's  injunctions  touching  young 
Lionel.  He  brought  up  the  boy  as  his 
I  heir.  During  his  educational  clays  at 
I  Eton  and  at  college,  Verner's  Pride  was 
|  his  holiday  home,  and  he  subsequently 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  it, 
Stephen  Veruer,  though  long  married, 
had  no  children.  One  daughter  had 
been  born  to  him  years  ago,  but  had 
died  at  three  or  four  years  old.  His 
wife  had  died  a  very  short  while  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
afterwards  married  again,  a  widow  lady 
of  the  name  of  Massingbird,  who  had 
two  nearly  grown-up  sons.  She  had 
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brought  her  sons  home  with  her  to 
Yerner's  Pride,  and  they  had  made  it 
their  home  since. 

Mr.  Veruer  kept  it  no  secret  that  his 
nephew  Lionel  was  to  be  his  heir ;  and, 
as  such,  Lionel  was  universally  regarded 
on  the  estate.  "Always  provided  that 
you  merit  it,"  Mr.  Yerner  would  say  to 
Lionel  in  private  ;  and  so  he  had  said  to 
him  from  the  very  first.  "  Be  what  you 
ought  to  be — what  I  fondly  believe  ray 
brother  Lionel  was  ;  a  man  of  goodness, 
of  honor,  of  Christian  integrity ;  a 
gentleman  in  the  highest  acceptation 
of  the  term — and  Yerner's  Pride  shall 
undoubtedly  be  yours.  But  if  I  find 
you  forget  your  fair  conduct,  and  forfeit 
the  esteem  of  good  men,  so  surely  will  I 
leave  it  away  from  you. 

And  that  is  the  introduction.  And 
now  we  must  go  back  to  the  golden 
light  of  that  spring  evening. 

"Ascending  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
and  crossing  the  terrace,  the  house  door 
is  entered.  A  spacious  hall,  paved  with 
delicately-grained  marble,  its  windows 
mellowed  by  the  soft  tints  of  stained 
glass,  whose  pervading  hues  are  of  rose 
and  violet,  gives  entrance  to  reception 
rooms  on  either  side.  Those  on  the 
right-hand  are  mostly  reserved  for  state 
occasions ;  those  on  the  left  are  dedicated 
to  common  use.  All  these  rooms  are 
just  now  empty  of  living  occupants,  save 
one.  That  one  is  a  small  room  on  the 
right,  behind  the  two  grand  drawing- 
rooms,  and  it  looks  out  on  the  side  of 
the  house  towards  the  south.  It  is 
called  "Mr.  Yerner's  study."  And 
there  sits  Mr.  Yerner  himself  in  it,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  and  reading.  A 
large  fire  burns  in  the  grate,  and  he  is 
close  to  it :  he  is  always  chilly. 

Ay,  always  chilly  For  Mr.  Yer- 
ner's last  illness — at  least,  what  will  in 
all  probability  prove  his  ending — has 
already  laid  hold  of  him.  One  genera- 
tion passes  away  after  another.  It  seems 
bat  the  other  day  that  a  last  illness 
seized  upon  his  father,  and  now  it  is 
his  turn  ;  but  several  years  have  elapsed 
since  then.  Mr.  Yerner  is  not  sixty, 
and  he  thinks  that  is  young,  for  the  dis- 
order that  has  fastened  on  him.  It  is 
no  hurried  disorder;  he  may  live  for 
years  yet ;  but  the  end,  when  it  does 
come,  will  be  tolerably  sudden  :  and  that 
he  knows.  It  is  water  on  the  chest. 


He  is  a  little  man  with  light  eyes  ;  very 
much  like  what  his  father  was  before 
him :  but  not  in  the  least  like  his  late  bro- 
ther, Sir  Lionel,  who  was  a  very  fine  and 
handsome  man.  He  has  a  mild,  pleas- 
ing countenance ;  but  there  arises  a 
slight  scowl  to  his  brow  as  he  turns 
hastily  round  at  a  noisy  interruption. 

Some  one  had  burst  into  the  room — 
forgetting,  probably,  that  it  was  the 
quiet  room  of  an  invalid.  A  tall,  dark 
young  man,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a 
somewhat  peculiar  stoop  in  them.  His 
hair  was  black,  his  complexion  sallow ; 
but  his  features  were  good.  He  might 
have  been  called  a  handsome  man,  but 
for  a  strange,  ugly  mark  upon  his  cheek. 
A  very  strange-looking  mark  indeed, 
quite  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  with 
what  looked  like  radii  shooting  from  it 
on  all  sides.  Some  of  the  villagers, 
talking  familiarly  among  themselves, 
would  call  it  a  hedgehog,  some  would 
call  it  a  "porkypine  ;"  but  it  resembled 
a  star  as  much  as  any  thing.  That  is, 
if  you  can  imagine  a  black  star.  The 
mark  was  black  as  jet ;  and  his  pale 
cheek,  and  the  fact  of  his  possessing  no 
whiskers,  made  it  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous. He  was  born  with  the  mark ; 
and  his  mother  used  to  say — but  that's 
of  no  consequence  to  us.  It  was  Frede- 
rick Massingbird,  the  present  Mrs.  Yer- 
ner's youngest  son. 

"  Roy  has  come  np,  sir,"  said  he, 
addressing  Mr.  Yerner.  "  He  says  the 
Dawsons  have  turned  obstinate  and 
won't  go  out.  They  have  barricaded 
the  door,  and  protest  that  they'll  stay  in 
spite  of  him.  He  wishes  to  know  if 
he  shall  use  force." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Yerner.  "  I  donrt 
like  harsh  measures  resorted  to,  and  I 
won't  have  it  done.  Roy  knows  that." 

"  Well,  sir,  he  waits  your  orders.  He 
says  there's  half  the  village  collected 
round  Dawsou's  door.  The  place  is  in 
a  regular  commotion." 

Mr.  Yerner  looked  vexed.  Of  late 
years  he  had  declined  active  manage- 
ment on  his  estate ;  and,  since  he  grew 
ill,  he  particularly  disliked  being  dis- 
turbed with  details.  "  Where's  Lio- 
nel ?"  he  asked,  in  a  peevish  tone. 

"  I  saw  Lionel  ride  out  an  hour  ago. 
I  don't  know  where  he  is  gone." 

"Tell  Roy  to  let  the  affair  rest  until 
to-morrow,  when  Lionel  will  see  about 
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it.  And,  Frederick,  I  wish  yon  would 
remember  that  a  little  noise  shakes  me  : 
try  to  come  in  more  quietly.  You  burst 
in  as  if  my  nerves  were  as  strong  as 
your  own." 

Mr.  Yerner  turned  to  his  fire  again 
with  an  air  of  relief,  glad  to  have  got 
rid  of  the  trouble  in  some  way,  and 
Frederick  Massingbird  proceeded  to 
what  was  called  the  steward's  room, 
where  Roy  waited.  This  Roy,  a  hard- 
looking  man  with  a  face  very  much 
seamed  with  the  small-pox,  was  working 
bailiff  to  Mr.  Verner.  Until  within  a 
few  years,  he  had  been  but  a  laborer  on 
the  estate.  He  was  not  liked  among 
the  poor  tenants,  and  was  generally 
honored  with  the  appellation,  "Old 
Grips,"  or  "Grip  Roy." 

"  Roy,"  said  Frederick  Massingbird, 
"  Mr.  Verner  says  it  is  to  be  left  until 
to-morrow  morning.  Mr.  Lionel  will 
see  about  it  then.  He  is  out  at  pres- 
ent." 

"And  let  the  mob  have  it  all  their 
own  way  for  to-night  ?"  returned  Roy, 
angrily.  "  They  be  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tiny, they  be  ;  a  saying  every  thing  as 
they  can  lay  their  tongues  to." 

"Let  them  say  it,"  responded  Frede- 
rick Massingbird.  "Leave  them  alone 
and  they'll  disperse  quietly  enough.  I 
shall  not  go  in  to  Mr.  Verner  again, 
Roy.  I  caught  it  now  for  disturbing 
him.  You  must  let  it  rest  until  you  can 
see  Mr.  Lionel." 

The  bailiff  went  off  growling.  He 
would  have  liked  to  receive  carle  blanche 
for  dealing  with  the  mob — as  he  was 
pleased  to  term  them,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  was  no  love  lost.  As 
he  was  crossing  a  paved  yard  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  some  one  came  hastily 
out  of  the  laundry  in  the  detached  prem- 
ises to  the  side,  and  crossed  his  path. 

A  very  beautiful  girl.  Her  features 
were  delicate,  her  complexion  was  fair 
as  alabaster,  with  a  mantling  color  in 
her  cheeks.  But  for  the  modest  cap 
upon  her  head,  a  stranger  might  have 
been  puzzled  to  guess  at  her  condition 
of  life.  She  looked  gentle  and  refined 
ns  any  lady,  and  her  manners  and  speech 
would  not  have  destroyed  the  illusion. 
She  may  be  called  a  protege  of  the 
kouse,  as  will  be  explained  presently ; 
but  she  acted  as  maid  to  Mrs.  Verner. 
The  gentle  color  iu  her  cheeks  flushed 


somewhat  deeper  when  she  saw  the 
bailiff. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  stopped  her. 
"  Well,  Rachel,  how  are  you  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  she  an- 
swered, endeavoring  to  pass  on.  But 
he  would  not  suffer  it. 

"  I  say,  I  want  to  come  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  business  between  you  and 
Luke,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice. 
"  What's  the  rights  of  it  ?" 

"Between  me  and  Luke?"  she  re- 
peated, turning  upon  the  bailiff  an  eye 
that  had  some  scorn  in  it,  and  stopping 
now  of  her  own  accord.  "  There  is  no 
business  whatever  between  me  and  Luke. 
There  never  has  been.  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Chut  1"  cried  the  bailiff.  "  Don't  I 
know  that  he  has  followed  your  steps 
everywhere  like  a  shadder  ;  that  he  has 
been  ready  to  kiss  the  very  ground  you 
trod  on  ?  And  right  mad  I  have  been 
with  him  for  it.  You  can't  deny  that 
he  has  been  after  you,  wanting  you  to 
be  his  wife  ?" 

"I  do  not  wish  to  deny  it,"  she  re- 
plied. "  You  and  the  whole  world  arc 
quite  welcome  to  know  all  that  has 
passed  between  me  and  Luke.  He 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  come  here  to  see 
me  ;  to  '  court '  me,  he  phrased  it ; 
which  I  distinctly  declined.  Then  he 
took  to  follow  me  about.  He  did  not 
molest  me,  he  was  not  rude — I  do  not 
wish  to  make  it  out  worse  than  it  was — 
but  it  is  not  pleasant,  Mr.  Roy,  to  be 
followed  whenever  you  may  take  a  walk, 
let  the  distance  kept  be  ever  so  great. 
Especially  by  one  yon  dislike." 

•'  What  is  there  to  dislike  in  Luke  ?" 
interrupted  the  bailiff. 

"  Perhaps  I  oughV  to  have  said  by 
one  you  do  not  like,"  she  resumed. 
"To  like  Luke,  in  the  way  he  wished, 
was  impossible  to  me,  and  I  told  him  so 
from  the  first.  When  I  found  that  he 
followed  my  steps  I  spoke  to  him  again, 
and  threatened  that,  if  it  were  persisted 
in,  I  should  acquaint  Mr.  Verner.  I 
told  him,  once  for  all,  that  I  could  not 
like  him,  and  never  would  have  him. 
That  is  all  that  has  ever  passed  between 
me  and  Luke  " 

"Well,  your  hard-heartedness  has 
done  for  him,  Rachel  Frost.  It  has 
drove  him  away  from  his  native  home, 
and  sent  him,  a  exile,  to  rough  it  in 
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foreign  lands.  You  may  fix  upon  one 
as  won't  do  for  yon  and  be  your  slave 
as  Luke  would.  He  could  have  kept 
you  well." 

"I  heard  he  had  gone  to  London," 
she  remarked. 

"London !"  returned  the  bailiff,  slight- 
ingly. "That's  only  the  first  halt  on 
the  journey.  And  you  have  drove  him 
to  it !" 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  she  replied.  "  I 
had  no  natural  liking  for  him,  and  I 
could  not  force  it.  I  don't  believe  he 
has  gone  away  for  that  trifling  reason, 
Mr.  Roy.  If  he  has,  he  must  be  very 
foolish." 

"Yes,  he  is  foolish,"  muttered  the 
bailiff  to  himself  as  he  strode  away. 
"  He's  a  idiot,  that's  what  he  is  I  and  so 
be  all  men  that  loses  their  wits  a  sighing 
after  a  girl.  Vain,  deceitful,  fickle 
creatures,  the  girls  be  when  they're 
young  ;  but  once  let  them  get  a  hold  on 
you,  your  ring  on  their  finger,  and  they 
turn  into  vixenish,  snarling  women  1 
Hags !  Luke's  a  sight  best  off  without 
her!" 

Rachel  Frost  proceeded  in-doors. 
The  door  of  the  steward's  room  stood 
open,  and  she  turned  into  it,  fancying 
it  was  empty.  Down  on  a  chair  sat 
she,  a  marked  change  coining  over  her 
air  and  manner.  Her  bright  color  had 
faded,  her  hands  hung  down  listlessly  ; 
and  there  was  an  expression  on  her 
face  of  care,  of  perplexity.  Suddenly 
she  lifted  her  hands  and  struck  her 
temples  with  a  gesture  that  looked  very 
like  despair. 

"  What  ails  you,  Rachel  ?" 

The  question  came  from  Frederick 
Massingbird,  who  had  been  standing  at 
the  window  behind  the  high  desk,  unob- 
served by  Rachel.  Violently  startled, 
she  sprang  up  from  her  seat,  her  face  a 
glowing  crimson,  muttering  some  dis- 
jointed words,  to  the  effect  that  she  did 
not  know  anybody  was  there. 

"  What  were  you  and  Roy  discussing 
so  eagerly  in  the  yard  ?"  continued 
Frederick  Massingbird.  But  the  words 
had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips,  when  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Tynn,  entered  the 
room.  She  had  a  mottled  face  and 
mottled  arms,  her  sleeves  just  now  being 
turned  up  to  the  elbow. 

"  It  was  nothing  particular,  Mr. 
Frederick,"  replied  Rachel. 


"  Roy  is  gone,  is  he  not  ?"  he  con- 
tinued to  Rachel. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Rachel,"  interposed  the  housekeeper, 
"  are  those  things  not  ready  yet,  in  the 
laundry  ?" 

"  Not  quite.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
they  say." 

The  housekeeper,  with  a  word  of  im- 
patience at  the  laundry's  delay,  went 
out  and  crossed  the  yard  towards  it. 
Frederick  Massiugbird  turned  again  to 
Rachel. 

"  Roy  seemed  to  be  grumbling  at 
you." 

"  He  accused  me  of  being  the  cause 
of  his  son's  going  away.  He  thinks  I 
ought  to  have  noticed  him." 

Frederick  Massingbird  made  no  reply. 
He  raised  his  finger  and  gently  rubbed  it 
round  and  round  the  mark  upon  his 
cheek :  a  habit  he  had  acquired  when  a 
child,  and  they  could  not  entirely  break 
him  of  it.  He  was  seven-and-twenty 
years  of  age  now,  but  he  was  sure  to 
begin  rubbing  that  mark  unconsciously, 
if  in  deep  thought.  Rachel  resumed, 
her  tone  a  covert  one,  as  if  the  subject 
on  which  she  was  about  to  speak,  migh't 
not  be  breathed,  even  to  the  walls. 

"  Roy  hinted  that  his  son  was  going 
to  foreign  lands.  I  did  not  choose  to 
let  him  see  that  I  knew  any  thing,  so  re- 
marked that  I  had  heard  he  was  gone  to 
London.  'London!'  he  answered: 
'  that  was  only  the  first  halting-place  on 
the  journey  !'  "  • 

"  Did  he  give  any  hint  about  John  ?" 

"Not  a  word,"  replied  Rachel.  "  He 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  that." 

"  No.  Roy  can  keep  counsel,  what- 
ever other  virtues  he  may  run  short  of. 
Suppose  you  had  joined  your  fortunes 
to  sighing  Luke's,  Rachel,  and  gone 
out  with  him  to  grow  rich  together  ?" 
added  Frederick  Massingbird,  in  a  tone 
which  could  be  taken  for  either  jest  or 
earnest. 

She  evidently  took  it  as  the  latter, 
and  it  appeared  to  call  up  an  angry 
spirit.  She  was  vexed  almost  to  tears. 
Frederick  Massingbird  detected  it. 

"  Silly  Rachel !"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"  Do  you  suppose  I  should  really  coun- 
sel your  throwing  yourself  away  upon 
Luke  Roy  ?  Rachel,"  he  continued,  as 
the  housekeeper  again  made  her  ap- 
pearance, "you  must  bring  up  the 
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things  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  My 
brother  is  waiting  for  them." 

"I'll  bring  them  up,  sir,"  replied 
Rachel. 

Frederick  Massingbird  passed  through 
the  passages  to  the  hall,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded up-stairs  to  the  bed-room  occu- 
pied by  his  brother.  A  sufficiently 
spacious  room  for  any  ordinary  purpose, 
but  which  did  not  look  half  large  enough 
now  for  the  litter  that  was  in  it.  Ward- 
robes and  drawers  were  standing  open, 
their  contents  half  out,  half  in  ;  chairs, 
tables,  bed  were  strewed,  and  boxes  and 
portmanteaus  were  gaping  open  on  the 
floor.  John  Massingbird,  the  elder 
brother,  was  stowing  away  some  of  this 
litter  into  the  boxes ;  not  all  sixes  and 
sevens,  like  it  looked  as  it  lay,  but  com- 
pactly and  artistically.  John  Massing- 
bird possessed  a  ready  hand  at  packing 
and  arranging;  and,  therefore,  he  pre- 
ferred doing  it  himself,  to  deputing  it  to 
others.  He  was  one  year  older  than 
his  brother,  and  there  was  a  great  like- 
ness between  them  in  figure  and  in 
feature.  Not  in  expression  :  in  that, 

ey  were  widely  different.  They  were 
bout  the  same  height,  and  there  was 
the  same  stoop  observable  in  the 
.shoulders;  the  features  also  were  similar 
in  cast,  and  sallow  in  hue  ;  the  same 
black  eyes  and  hair.  John  had  large 
whiskers;  otherwise  the  likeness  would 
have  been  more  striking ;  and  his  face 
was  not  disfigured  by  the  strange  black 
•mark.  He  was  the  best  looking  of  the 
two :  his  face  wore  an  easy,  good- 
natured,  free  expression  ;  while  Fred- 
erick's was  cold  and  reserved.  Many 
people  called  John  Massingbird  a  hand- 
some man.  In  character  they  were 
widely  different.  John  was  a  harem- 
scare  m  chap,  up  to  every  scrape  ;  Fred 
was  cautious  and  steady  as  old  time. 

Seated  in  the  only  free  chair  in  the 
room — free  from  litter — was  a  tall,  stout 
lady.  But  that  she  had  so  much  crim- 
son about  her,  she  would  have  borne  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  those  two 
young  men,  her  sons.  She  wore  a  silk 
dress,  gold  in  one  light,  green  in  an- 
other, with  broad,  crimson  stripes  run- 
ning across  it;  her  cap  was  of  white 
lace  garnished  with  crimson  ribbons,  and 
her  cheeks  and  nose  were  crimson  to 
match.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  she 
wore  crimson  streamers  at  her  wrists, 


and  a  crimson  bow  to  the  front  of  her 
gown.  Had  you  been  outside,  you  might 
have  seen  that  the  burnished  gold  on  the 
window-panes  had  turned  to  crimson,  for 
the  setting  sun  had  changed  its  hue  ;  bu* 
the  panes  could  not  look  more  brightly 
deeply  crimson,  than  did  Mrs.  Verner. 
It  seemed  that  you  might  light  a  match 
at  her  face.  In  that  particular,  there 
was  a  contrast  between  her,  and  the 
perfectly  pale,  sallow  faces  of  her  sous ; 
otherwise  the  resemblance  was  great. 

"  Fred,"  said  Mrs.  Yerner,  "  I  wish 
you  would  see  what  they  are  at  witli  the 
shirts  and  things.  I  sent  Rachel  after 
them,  but  she  does  not  come  back,  and 
then  I  sent  Mary  Tynu,  and  she  does 
not  come.  And  here's  John  as  impa- 
tient as  he  can  be." 

She  spoke  in  a  slow,  somewhat  indif- 
ferent tone,  as  if  she  did  not  care  to  put 
herself  out  of  the  way  about  it.  Indeed 
it  was  not  Mrs.  Verner's  custom  to  put 
herself  out  of  the  way  for  any  thing. 
She  liked  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  in  un- 
disturbed peace ;  and  she  generally  did 
so. 

"  John's  impatient  because  he  wants 
to  get  it  over,"  spoke  up  that  gentleman 
himself,  in  a  merry  voice.  "  Fifty  thou- 
sand things  I  have  to  do,  between  now 
and  to-morrow  night.  If  they  doirc 
bring  the  clothes  soon,  I  shall  close  the 
boxes  without  them,  and  leave  them  a 
legacy  for  Fred." 

"You  have  only  yourself  to  thank, 
John,"  said' his  mother.  "You  never 
gave  the  things  out  till  after  breakfast 
this  morning,  and  then  required  them  to 
be  done  by  the  afternoon.  Such  non- 
sense, to  say  they  had  grown  yellow  in 
the  drawers  !  They'll  be  yellower  by 
the  time  you  get  there.  It  is  just  like 
you  1  driving  off  every  thing  till  the  la&t 
moment.  You  have  known  of  going- 
some  days  now." 

John  was  stamping  upon  a  box  to  get 
down  the  lid,  and  did  not  attend  to  the 
reproach.  "  See  if  it  will  lock,  Fred, 
will  you  ?"  said  he. 

Frederick  Massingbird  stooped  and 
essayed  to  turn  the  key.  And  just  then 
Mrs.  Tynn  entered  with  a  tray  of  clean 
linen,  which  she  set  down.  Rachel  fol- 
lowed ;  a  contrivance  in  her  hand,  made 
of  silk,  for  the  holding  of  needles, 
threads,  and  pins,  all  in  one. 

She  looked  positively  beautiful  as  she 
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held  it  out  before  Mrs.  Yerner.  The 
evening  rays  fell  upon  her  exquisite  face, 
with  its  soft  dark  eyes  and  its  changing 
color;  they  fell  upon  her  silk  dress,  a 
relic  of  Mrs.  Yerner's, — but  it  had  not 
crimson  stripes  across  it ;  upon  her  lace 
collar,  upon  the  little  edge  of  lace  at  her 
wrists.  Nature  had  certainly  intended 
Rachel  for  a,  lady,  with  her  graceful 
form,  her  charming  manners,  and  her 
delicate  hands. 

"  Will  this  do,  ma'am  ?"  she  inquired. 
"  Is  it  the  sort  of  thing  you  meant  ?" 

"Ay,  that  will  do,  Rachel,"  replied 
Mrs.  Yerner.  "John,  here's  a  huswife 
for  you." 

"A  what?"  asked  John  Massingford, 
arresting  his  stamping. 

"  A  needle-book  to  hold  your  needles 
and  thread.  Rachel  has  made  it  nicely. 
Shan't  you  want  a  thimble  ?" 

"Goodness  knows,"  replied  John. 
"  That's  it,  Fred !  that's  it !  Give  it  a 
turn." 

Frederick  Massingbird  locked  the 
box,  and  then  left  the  room.  His  mo- 
ther followed  him,  telling  John  she  had 
a  large  steel  thimble  somewhere,  and 
would  try  and  find  it  for  him.  Rachel 
began  filling  the  huswife  with  needles, 
and  John  went  on  with  his  packing. 

"Halloa!"  he  presently  exclaimed. 
And  Rachel  looked  up. 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?" 

"  I  have  pulled  one  of  the  strings  off 
this  green  case.  You  mnst  sew  it  on 
again,  Rachel." 

He  brought  a  piece  of  green  baize  to 
her  and  a  broken  string.  It  looked 
something  like  the  cover  of  a  pocket- 
book  or  of  a  small  case  of  instruments. 
Rachel's  nimble  fingers  soon  repaired 
the  damage.  John  stood  before  her, 
looking  on. 

Looking  not  only  at  the  progress  of 
the  work,  but  at  her.  Mr.  John  Mas- 
singbird was  one  who  had  an  e}re  for 
beauty  :  he  had  not  seen  much  in  his 
life  that  could  match  with  that  before 
him.  As  Rachel  held  the  case  up  to 
him,  the  damage  repaired,  he  suddenly 
bent  bis  head  to  steal  a  kiss. 

Bat  Rachel  was  too  quick  for  him. 
She  flung  his  face  away  with  her  hand  ; 
she  flushed  vividly;  she  was  grievously 
indignant.  That  she  considered  it  in 
the  light  of  an  insult,  was  only  too  ap- 


parent :  her  voice  was  pained — her 
words  were  severe. 

"Be  quiet,  stupid  !  I  was  not  going 
to  eat  yon,"  laughed  John  Massingbird. 
"I  won't  tell  Luke." 

"  Insult  upon  insult !"  she  exclaimed, 
strangely  excited.  "  You  know  that 
Luke  Roy  is  nothing  to  rne,  Mr.  Mas- 
singbird ;  you  know  that  I  have  never 
in  my  life  vouchsafed  to  give  him  a  civil 
word.  But,  much  as  I  despise  him — 
much  as  he  is  beneath  me — I  would 
rather  submit  to  have  my  face  touched 
by  him  than  by  you." 

What  more  she  would  have  said  was 
interrupted  by  the  re-appearance  of 
Mrs.  Yerner.  That  lady's  ears  had 
caught  the  sound  of  the  contest — of 
the  harsh  words — and  she  felt  inex- 
pressibly surprised. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  she  asked. 
"  What  is  it,  Rachel  ?" 

"  She  pricked  herself  with  one  of  the 
needles,"  said  John,  taking  the  ex- 
planation upon  himself,  "  and  then  said 
I  did  it." 

Mrs.  Yerner  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  Rachel  had  turned  quite  pale. 
John  laughed  :  he  knew  his  mother  did 
not  believe  him. 

"The  truth  is,  mother,  I  began  teas- 
ing Rachel  about  her  admirer,  Luke. 
It  made  her  angry." 

"What  absurdity!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Yerner,  testily,  to  Rachel.  "My  opin- 
ion is,  you  would  have  done  well  to 
encourage  Luke.  He  was  steady  and 
respectable,  and  old  Roy  must  have 
saved  plenty  of  money." 

Rachel  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  now !"  cried  Mrs.  Yerner. 
"  Not  a  word  can  anybody  say  to  you 
lately,  Rachel,  but  you  must  begin  to 
cry  as  if  you  were  heart-broken.  What 
has  come  to  you,  child?  Is  any  thing 
the  matter  with  you  ?" 

The  tears  deepened  into  long  sobs 
of  agony,  as  if  her  heart  were  indeed 
broken.  She  held  her  handkerchief  up 
to  her  face,  and  went  sobbing  from  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Yerner  gazed  after  her  in  very 
astonishment. 

"  What  has  taken  her  ?  What  can  it 
possibly  be  ?"  she  uttered.  j  "  John,  you 
must  know." 

"  I,  mother  !    I  declare  to  you  that  I 
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know   no  more  about  it   than  Adam. 
Rachel  most  be  going  a  little  crazed." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   WILLOW  POND. 

BEFORE  the  sun  had  well  set,  the 
family  at  Verner's  Pride  were  assem- 
bling for  dinner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner,  and  John  Massingbird  :  neither 
Lionel  Verne r  nor  Frederick  Massing- 
bird was  present.  The  usual  custom 
appeared  somewhat  reversed  on  this 
evening :  while  roving  John  would  be 
just  as  likely  to  be  absent  from  dinner, 
as  not ;  his  brother  and  Lionel  Verner 
nearly  always  appeared  at  it.  Mr. 
Verner  looked  surprised. 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  he  cried,  as  he 
waited  to  say  grace. 

"Mr.  Lionel  was  not  come  in,  sir," 
replied  the  butler,  Tynn,  who  was  hus- 
band to  the  house-keeper. 

"And  Fred  has  gone  out  to  keep 
some  engagement  with  Sibylla  West," 
spoke  up  Mrs.  Verner.  "  She  is  going 
to  spend  the  evening  at  the  Bitter- 
worths,  and  Fred  promised,  I  believe, 
to  see  her  safely  thither.  He  will  take 
his  dinner  when  he  comes  in." 

Mr.  Verner  bent  his  head,  said  the 
grace,  and  the  dinner  began. 

Later, — but  not  much  later,  for  it  was 
scarcely  dark  yet, — Rachel  Frost  was 
leaving  the  house  to  pay  a  visit  in  the 
adjoining  village,  Deerham.  Her  posi- 
tion may  be  at  once  explained.  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  that  Mr. 
Verner  had  had  one  daughter,  who  died 
young.  The  mother  of  Rachel  Frost  had 
been  this  child's  nurse,  Rachel  being  an 
infant  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  child- 
ren, Rachel  Verner  and  Rachel  Frost — 
named  after  her  —  had  been  what  is 
called  foster  sisters.  It  had  caused  Mr. 
Verner,  and  his  wife  also  while  she  lived, 
to  take  an  interest  in  Rachel  Frost :  it 
is  very  probable  that  their  own  child's 
death  only  made  this  interest  greater. 
They  were  sufficiently  wise  not  to  lift  the 
girl  palpably  out  of  her  proper  sphere  ; 
but  they  paitl  for  a  decent  education  for 
her  at  a  day-school,  and  were  personally 
kind  to  her.  Rachel — I  was  going  to 


say  fortunately,  but  it  may  be  as  just  to 
say  unfortunately — was  one  of  those  who 
seem  to  make  the  best  of  every  trifling 
advantage :  she  had  grown,  without 
much  effort  of  her  own,  into  what  might 
be  termed  a  lady,  in  appearance,  in  man 
ners  and  in  speech.  The  second  Mrs 
Verner  also  took  an  interest  in  her  ;  and 
nearly  a  year  before  this  period,  on  Ra- 
chel's eighteenth  birthday,  she  took  her 
to  Verner's  Pride  as  her  own  attendant. 

A  fascinating,  loveable  child  had  Ra- 
chel Frost  ever  been  :  she  was  a  fasci- 
nating, loveable  girl.  Modest,  affec- 
tionate, generous,  everybody  liked  Ra- 
chel :  she  had  not  an  enemy,  so  far  as 
was  known,  in  all  Deerham.  Her  father 
was  nothing  but  a  laborer  on  the  Verner 
estate  ;  but  in  mind  and  conduct  he  was 
superior  to  his  station  ;  an  upright,  con- 
scientious, and,  in  some  degree,  a  proud 
man  :  her  mother  had  been  dead  several 
years.  Rachel  was  proud  too,  in  her 
way  ;  proud  and  sensitive. 

Rachel,  dressed  in  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  passed  out  of  the  house  by  the 
front  entrance.  She  would  not  have 
presumed  to  do  so  by  daylight ;  but  it 
was  dusk  now,  the  family  not  about,  and 
it  cut  off  a  few  yards  of  the  road  to  the 
village.  The  terrace — which  you  have 
heard  of  as  running  along  the  front  of 
the  house — sloped  gradually  down  at 
either  end  to  the  level  ground,  so  as  to 
admit  the  approach  of  carriages. 

Riding  up  swiftly  to  the  door,  as  Ra- 
chel appeared  at  it,  was  a  gentleman  of 
some  five  or  six-and-twenty  years.  Horse 
and  man  both  looked  thorough-bred. 
Tall,  strong,  and  slender,  with  a  keen, 
dark-blue  eye,  and  regular  features  of  a 
clear,  healthy  paleness,  he — the  man — 
would  draw  a  second  glance  to  himself 
wherever  he  might  be  met.  His  face  was 
not  inordinately  handsome  ;  nothing  of 
the  sort;  but  it  wore  an  air  of  candor, 
of  noble  truth.  A  somewhat  impassive 
face  in  repose,  somewhat  cold ;  but,  in 
speaking,  it  grew  expressive  to  anima- 
tion, and  the  frank  smile  that  would 
light  it  up  made  its  greatest  charm. 
The  smile  stole  over  it  now,  ae  he  checked 
his  horse  and  bent  towards  Rachel. 

"  Have  they  thought  me  lost — I  sup- 
pose dinner  is  begun  ?" 

"  Dinner  has  been  in  this  half-hour, 
sir." 

"  All  right.     I  feared  they  might  wait. 
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What's  the  matter,  Rachel  ?  You  have 
been  making  your  eyes  red  ?" 

"The  matter!  There's  nothing  the 
matter  with  me,  Mr.  Lionel,"  was  Ra- 
chel's reply,  her  tone  betraying  a  touch 
of  annoyance.  And  she  turned  and 
walked  swiftly  along  the  terrace,  be- 
yond reach  of  the  glare  of  the  gas-lamp. 

Tip  stole  a  man  at  this  moment,  who 
must  have  been  hidden  amid  the  pillars 
of  the  portico  watching  the  transient 
meeting,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
speak.  It  was  Roy,  the  bailiff:  and  he 
accosted  the  gentleman  with  the  same 
complaint,  touching  the  ill-doings  of  the 
Dawsons  and  the  village  in  general,  that 
had  previously  been  carried  to  Mr.  Yer- 
ner  by  Frederick  Massingbird. 

"  I  was  told  to  wait  and  take  my 
orders  from  you,  sir,"  he  wound  up 
with.  "  The  master  don't  like  to  be 
troubled  and  he  wouldn't  give  none." 

"  Neither  shall  I  give  any,"  was  the 
answer,  "until  I  know  more  about  it." 

"  They  ought  to  be  got  out  to-night, 
Mr.  Lionel !"  exclaimed  the  man,  strik- 
ing his  hand  fiercely  against  the  air. 
"  They  sow  all  manner  of  incendarisms 
in  the  place,  with  their  bad  example." 

"  Roy,"  said  Lionel  Yerner,  in  a  quiet 
tone,  "1  have  not,  as  you  know,  inter- 
fered actively  in  the  management  of 
things.  I  have  not  opposed  my  opinion 
against  my  uncle's,  or  against  yours,  or 
come  between  you  and  him  in  any  way. 
When  I  have  given  orders,  they  have 
been  his  orders,  not  mine.  But  many 
things  go  on  that  I  disapprove  of;  and 
I  tell  you  very  candidly,  that  were  I  to 
become  master  to-morrow,  my  first  act 
would  be  to  displace  you,  unless  you 
could  undertake  to  give  up  these  nasty 
acts  of  petty  oppression." 

"Unless  some  of  'em  was  oppressed 
and  kept  under,  they'd  be  for  riding 
roughshod  over  the  whole  of  us,"  re- 
torted Roy. 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Lionel.  "  Nothing 
breeds  rebellion  like  oppression.  You 
are  too  fond  of  oppression,  Roy,  and 
Mr.  Yerner  knows  it." 

"  They  be  a  idle,  poaching,  good-for- 
nothing  lot,  them  Dawsons,"  pursued 
Roy.  "  And  now  that  they  be  behind- 
hand with  their  rent,  it  is  a  glorious  op- 
portunity to  get  rid  of  'em.  I'd  turn 
'em  into  the  road  without  a  bed  to  lie 
on,  this  very  night  1" 


"  How  would  you  like  to  be  turned 
into  the  road  without  a  bed  to  lie  on  ?" 
demanded  Lionel. 

"  Me  !"  returned  Roy,  in  deep  dud- 
geon. "Do  you  compare  me  to  that 
Dawson  lot  ?  When  I  give  cause  to  be 
turned  out,  then  I  hope  I  may  be  turned 
out,  sir,  that's  all.  Mr.  Lionel,"  he 
added,  in  a  more  conciliating  tone,  "  I 
know  better  about  out-door  things  than 
you,  and  I  say  it's  necessary  to  be  shut 
of  the  Dawsons.  Give  me  power  to  act 
in  this." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Lionel ;  "  I  forbid 
you  to  act  in  it  at  all,  until  the  circum- 
stances shall  have  been  inquired  into." 

He  sprung  from  his  horse,  flung  the 
bridle  to  the  groom,  who  was  at  that 
moment  hastening  forward,  and  strode 
into  the  house  with  the  air  of  a  young 
chieftain.  Certainly  Lionel  Verner  ap- 
peared fitted  by  nature  to  be  the  heir 
of  Yerner's  Pride. 

Rachel  Frost,  meanwhile,  gained  the 
road,  and  took  the  path  to  the  left  hand, 
which  would  lead  her  to  the  village. 
Her  thoughts  were  bent  on  many 
sources,  not  altogether  pleasant,  one  of 
which  was  the  annoyance  she  had  expe- 
rienced at  finding  her  name  coupled 
with  that  of  the  bailiff's  son,  Luke  Roy. 
There  was  no  foundation  for  it.  She 
had  disliked  Luke,  rather  than  liked 
him,  her  repugnance  to  him  no  doubt 
arising  from  the  very  favor  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  show  to  her ;  and  her  account 
of  past  matters  to  the  bailiff  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts.  As  she  walked 
along,  pondering,  she  became  aware 
that  two  people  were  advancing  towards 
her  in  the  dark  twilight.  She  knew 
them  instantly,  almost  by  intuition,  but 
they  were  too  much  occupied  with  each 
other  yet  to  have  noticed  her.  One  was, 
Frederick  Massingbird;  and  the  young- 
lady  on  his  arm  was  his  cousin,  Sibylla 
West,  a  girl  young  and  fascinating  as 
was  Rachel.  Mr.  Frederick  Massing- 
|  bird  had  been  suspected  of  a  liking-, 
more  than  ordinary,  for  this  young  lady; 
but  he  had  protested,  in  Rachel's  bear- 
ing, as  in  that  of  others,  that  his  was 
only  cousin's  love.  Some  impulse 
prompted  Rachel  to  glide  in  at  a  field- 
gate  which  she  was  then  passing,  and 
stand  behind  the  hedge  until  they  should 
have  gone  by.  Possibly  she-  did  not 
care  to  be  seen. 
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It  was  a  still  night,  and  their  voices 
were  borne  distinctly  to  Rachel  as  they 
slowly  advanced.  The  first  words  to 
reach  her  came  from  Miss  West. 

"You  will  be  going  out  after  him, 
Frederick.  That  will  be  the  next  thing, 
I  expect." 

"Sibylla,"  was  the  answer,  and  his 
accents  bore  that  earnest,  tender,  confi- 
dential tone,  which  of  itself  alone  be- 
trays love,  "be  you  very  sure  of  one 
thing;  that  I  go  neither  there  nor  else- 
where without  taking  you." 

"Oh,  Frederick,  is  not  John  enough 
to  go  ?" 

"  If  I  saw  a  better  prospect  there  than 
here,  I  should  follow  him.  He  will 
write  and  report  after  he  shall  arrive, 
and  be  settled.  My  darling  1  I  am  ever 
thinking  of  the  future  for  your  sake." 

"  But  is  it  not  a  dreadful  country  ? 
There  are  wolves  and  bears  in  it  that 
eat  people  up." 

Frederick  Massiugbird  slightly  laughed 
at  the  remark. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  take  my  wife 
into  the  claws  of  wolves  and  bears?"  he 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  tender- 
ness. "  She  will  be  too  precious  to  me 
for  that,  Sibylla." 

The  voices  and  the  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance,  and  Rachel  came 
out  of  her  hiding-place,  and  went  quickly 
on  towards  the  village.  Her  father's 
cottage  was  soon  gained.  He  did  not 
live  alone.  His  only  son,  Robert, — who 
had  a  wife  and  family, — lived  with  him. 
Robert  was  the  son  of  his  youth ;  Ra- 
chel the  danghter  of  his  age  ;  the  chil- 
dren of  two  wives.  Matthew  Frost's  first 
wife  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  Robert, 
and  twenty  years  elapsed  ere  he  married 
a  second.  He  was  seventy  years  of  age 
now,  but  still  upright  as  a  dart,  with  a  fine 
fresh  complexion,  a  clear  bright  eye,  and 
snow-white  hair  that  fell  in  curls  behind, 
on  the  collar  of  his  white  smock  frock. 

He  was  sitting  at  a  small  table  apart 
when  Rachel  entered,  a  candle  and  a 
large  open  Bible  on  it.  A  flock  of 
graodchildren  crowded  round  him,  two 
of  them  on  his  knees.  He  was  showing 
them  L\\G  pictures.  To  gaze  wonder- 
ingly  an  those  pictures,  and  never  tire 
of  asking  explanations  of  their  myste- 
ries, w-as  the  chief  business  of  the  little 
Frost's  lives.  Robert's  wife — but  he 
was  hardly  ever  called  any  thing  but 


Robin — was  preparing  something  over 
the  fire  for  the  evening  meal.  Rachel 
went  up  and  kissed  her  father.  He 
scattered  the  children  from  him  to  make 
room  for  her.  He  loved  her  dearly. 
Robin  loved  her  dearly.  When  Robin 
was  a  grown-up  young  man  the  pretty 
baby  had  come  to  be  his  plaything. 
Robin  seemed  to  love  her  still,  better 
than  he  loved  his  own  children. 

"  Thee'st  been  crying,  child  !"  cried  old 
Matthew  Frost.  "  What  hasailed  thee?" 

Had  Rachel  known  that  the  signs  of 
her  past  tears  were  so  palpable  as  to 
call  forth  remark  from  everybody  she 
met,  as  it  appeared  they  were  doing,  she 
might  have  remained  at  home.  Putting 
on  a  gay  face,  she  laughed  off  the  mat- 
ter. Matthew  pressed  it. 

"  Something  went  wrong  at  home, 
and  I  got  a  scolding,"  said  Rachel  at 
length.  "  It  was  not  worth  crying  over, 
though." 

Mrs.  Frost  turned  round  from  her 
saucepan. 

"  A  scolding  from  the  missis,  Rachel  ?" 

"  There's  nobody  else  at  Venter's 
Pride  should  scold  me,"  responded  Ra- 
chel, with  a  charming  little  air  of  self- 
consequence.  "  Mrs.  Verner  said  a 
cross  word  or  two,  and  1  was  so  stupid 
as  to  burst  out  crying.  I  have  had  a 
head-ache  all  day,  and  that's  sure  to  put 
me  out  of  sorts." 

"There's  always  things  to  worry  one 
in  service,  let  it  be  ever  so  good  on  the4 
whole,"  philosophically  observed  Mrs. 
Frost,  bestowing  her  attention  again 
upon  the  saucepan.  "Better  be  one's 
own  missis  on  a  crust,  say  I,  than  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  others." 

"Rachel,"  interrupted  old    Matthew, 

"when  I  let  you  go  to  Yerner's  Pride,  I 

j  thought  it  was  for  your  good.     But  I'd 

!  not  keep  yon  there  a  day,  child,  if  you 

be  unhappy." 

"  Dear  father,  don't  take  up  that  no- 
tion," she    quickly   rejoined.       "  I   am 
'  happier  at  Yerner's  Pride  than  I  should 
be  anywhere  else.     I  would  not  leave  it. 
Where  is  Robin  this  evening  ?" 

"Robin—" 

The  answer  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Robin  himself.  A  short 
man  with  a  red  face,  somewhat  obstinate- 
looking.  His  eye  lighted  up  when  he 
saw  Rachel ;  and  Mrs.  Frost  poured 
j  out  the  contents  of  her  saucepan,  which 
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appeared  to  be  a  compound  of  Scotch 
oatmeal  and  treacle.  Rachel  was  in- 
vited to  take  some,  but  declined.  She 
lifted  one  of  the  children  on  her  knee — 
a  pretty  little  girl — named  after  herself. 
The  child  did  not  seem  well,  and  Rachel 
hushed  it  to  her,  bringing  down  her  own 
sweet  face  caressingly  upon  the  little 
one's. 

"So  I  hear  as  Mr.  John  Massingbird's 
a-going  to  London  on  a  visit?"  cried 
Robin  to  his  sister,  holding  out  his  ba- 
sin for  a  second  supply  of  the  porridge. 

The  question  had  to  be  repeated 
three  times,  and  then  Rachel  seemed  to 
awake  to  it  with  a  start.  She  had  been 
gazing  at  vacancy,  as  if  buried  in  a 
dream. 

"Mr.  John!  A  visit  to  London? 
Oh,  yes,  yes ;  he  is  going  to  London." 

"Do  he  make  much  of  a  stay?" 

"I  can't  tell,"  said  Rachel,  slighting- 
ly. A  certain  confidence  had  been  re- 
posed in  her  at  Verner's  Pride ;  but  it 
was  not  her  business  to  make  it  known, 
even  in  her  father's  home.  Rachel  was 
not  a  good  hand  at  deception,  and  she 
changed  the  subject.  "  Has  there  not 
been  some  disturbance  with  the  Daw- 
sons  to-day?  Old  Roy  was  at  Ver- 
ner's Pride  this  afternoon,  and  the  ser- 
vants have  been  saying  he  came  up 
about  the  Dawsons." 

"He  wanted  to  turn  'em  out,"  replied 
Robin. 

"  He's  Grip  Roy  all  over,"  said  Mrs. 
Frost. 

Old  Matthew  Frost  shook  his  head  : 

"  There  has  been  ill  feeling  smoulder- 
ing between  Roy  and  old  Dawson  this 
long  while  ;  and  now  it's  come  to  open 
war,  I  misdoubt  me  but  there'll  be  vio- 
lence." / 

"There's  ill-feeling  between  Roy  and 
a  many  more,  father,  besides  the  Daw- 
sons,"  observed  Robin. 

"Ay.  Rachel,  child," — turning  his 
head  to  the  hearth,  where  his  daughter 
sat  apart — "folks  have  said  as  young 
Luke  wants  to  make  up  to  you.  But 
I'd  not  like  it.  Luke's  a  good-meaning, 
kind-hearted  lad  himself ;  but  I'd  not  like 
you  to  be  daughter-in-law  to  old  Roy." 

"  Be  easy,  father  dear.  I'd  not  have 
Luke  Roy  if  he  were  made  of  gold.  I 
never  yet  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him, 
and  I  never  will  have.  We  can't  help 
our  likes  and  dislikes." 


"Pshaw!"  said  Robin  with  pardon- 
able pride.  "Pretty  Rachel  is  not  for 
a  daft  chap  like  Luke  Roy,  that's  a  head 
and  ears  shorter  than  other  men.  Be 
you,  my  dear  one  ?" 

Rachel  laughed.  Her  conscience  told 
her  that  she  enjoyed  a  joke  at  Luke's 
undersize.  She  took  a  shower  of  kisses 
from  the  little  girl,  put  her  down,  and 
rose. 

"I  must  go,"  she  said.  "Mrs.  Yer- 
ner  may  be  calling  for  mo." 

"Don't  she  know  you  be  come  out  ?" 
asked  old  Matthew. 

"  No.  But  do  not  fear  that  I  came 
clandestinely — or,  as  our  servants  would 
say,  on  the  sly,"  added  Rachel,  with  a 
smile.  "Mrs.  Verner  has  told  me  to 
run  down  to  see  you  whenever  I  like, 
after  she  has  gone  in  to  dinner.  Good 
night,  dear  father/' 

The  old  man  pressed  her  to  his  heart : 
"  Don't  thee  get  fretting  again,  my  bless- 
ing. I  don't  care  to  see  thee  with  red 
eyes." 

For  answer,  Rachel  burst  into  tears 
then — a  sudden,  violent  burst.  She 
dashed  them  away  again  with  a  defiant, 
reckless  sort  of  air,  broke  into  a  laugh, 
and  laid  the  blame  on  her  headache. 
Robin  said  he  would  walk  home  with  her. 

"No,  Robin,  I  would  rather  you  did 
not  to-night,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  two 
or  three  things  to  get  at  Mother  Duff's, 
and  I  shall  stop  there  a  bit,  gossiping. 
After  that,  I  shall  be  home  in  a  trice. 
It's  not  dark :  and  if  it  were,  who'd  harm 
me?" 

They  laughed.  To  imagine  harm  of 
any  sort  arriving,  through  walking  a 
mile  or  so  alone  at  night,  would  never 
enter  the  head  of  honest  country  people. 
Rachel  departed :  and  Robin,  who  was 
a  domesticated  man  upon  the  whole, 
helped  his  wife  to  put  the  children  to 
bed. 

Scarcely  an  hour  later,  a  strange 
commotion  arose  in  the  village.  People 
ran  about  wildly,  whispering  dread  words 
to  one  another.  A  woman  had  just  been 
drowned  in  the  willow-pond. 

The  whole  place  flocked  down  to  the 
willow-pond.  On  its  banks,  the  centre 
of  an  awe-struck  crowd,  which  had  been 
quickly  gathering,  lay  a  body,  recently 
taken  out  of  the  water.  It  was  all  that 
remained  of  poor  Rachel  Frost — cold, 
and  white,  and  DEAD. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


THE   CROWD   IN   THE  MOONLIGHT. 

SEATED  in  the  dining-room  at  Yerner's 
Pride,  comfortably  asleep  in  an  arm- 
chair, her  face  turned  to  the  fire  and  her 
feet  on  a  footstool,  was  Mrs.  Verner. 
The  dessert  remained  on  the  table,  but 
nobody  was  there  to  partake  of  it.  Mr. 
Yerner  had  retired  to  his  study  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cloth,  according 
to  his  usual  custom.  Always  a  man  of 
spare  habits,  shunning  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  he  had  scarcely  taken  sufficient 
to  support  nature  since  his  health  failed. 
Mrs.  Yerner  would  remonstrate ;  but 
his  medical  attendant,  Dr.  West,  said  it 
was  better  for  him  that  it  should  be  so. 
Lionel  Yerner  (who  had  come  in  for  the 
tail  of  the  dinner)  and  John  Massing- 
bird  had  likewise  left  the  room  and  the 
house,  but  not  together.  Mrs.  Yerner 
sat  on  alone.  She  liked  to  take  her 
share  of  dessert,  if  the  others  did  not, 
and  she  generally  remained  in  the  dining- 
room  for  the  evening,  rarely  caring  to 
move.  Truth  to  say,  Mrs.  Yerner  was 
rather  addicted  to  dropping  asleep  with 
her  last  glass  of  wine  and  waking  up 
with  the  tea-tray.  She  did  on  this 
evening. 

Of  course,  work  goes  on  down-stairs 
(or  is  supposed  to  do  so)  whether  the 
mistress  of  a  house  be  asleep  or  awake. 
It  really  was  going  on  that  evening  in 
the  laundry  at  Yerner's  Pride,  whatever 
it  may  have  been  doing  in  the  other  va- 
rious branches  and  departments.  The 
laundry  maids  had  had  heavy  labor  on 
their  hands  that  day,  and  they  were  hard 
at  work  still,  while  Mrs.  Yerner  slept. 

Here's  Mother  Duff's  Dan  a-coming 
in !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  women, 
glancing  over  her  ironing-board  at  the 
yard.  "  What  do  he  want,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Who  ?"  cried  Nancy,  the  under- 
housemaid,  a  tart  sort  of  girl,  whose 
business  it  was  to  assist  in  the  laundry 
on  busy  days. 

"  Dan  Duff.  Just  see  what  he  wants, 
Nancy.  He's  got  a  parcel." 

The  gentleman  familiarly  called  Dan 
Duff  was  an  urchin  of  ten  years  old. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Duff,  linendra- 
per-in-ordinary  to  Deerlwm  —  a  lady 
popularly  spoken  of  as  "Mother  Duff," 
both  behind  her  back  and  before  her 


face.  Nancy  darted  out  at  the  laundry- 
door  and  waylaid  the  intruder  in  the 
yard. 

"Now,  Dan  Duff!"  cried  she,  "  what 
do  you  want  ?" 

"  Please,  here's  this,"  was  Dan  Duff's 
reply,  handing  over  the  parcel.  "And, 
please,  I  want  to  see  Rachel  Frost." 

"Who's  it  for?  What's  inside  it?" 
sharply  asked  Nancy,  regarding  the 
parcel  on  all  sides. 

"  It's  things  as  Rachel  Frost  have 
been  a  buying,"  he  replied.  "  Please,  I 
want  to  see  her." 

"  Then  want  must  be  your  master," 
retorted  Nancy.  "Rachel  Frost's  not 
at  home." 

"Ain't  she  ?"  returned  Dan  Duff,  with 
surprised  emphasis.  "  Why,  she  left  our 
shop  a  long  sight  afore  I  did  ?  Mother 
says,  please,  would  she  mind  having 
some  o'  the  dark  lavender  print  instead 
o'  the  light,  'cause  Susan  Peckaby's 
come  in,  and  she  wants  the  whole  o'  the 
light  lavender  for  a  gownd,  and  there's 
only  just  enough  of  it.  And,  please,  I 
be  to  take  word  back." 

"  How  are  you  to  take  word  back  if 
she's  not  in  ?"  asked  Nancy,  whose  tem- 
per never  was  improved  by  extra  work. 
"Get  along,  Dan  Duff  1  You  must  come 
again  to-morrow  if  you  want  her." 

Dan  Duff  turned  to  depart,  in  meek 
obedience,  and  Nancy  carried  the  parcel 
into  the  laundry  and  flung  it  down  on 
the  ironing-board. 

"  It's  fine  to  be  Rachel  Frost !"  she 
sarcastically  cried.  "  Going  shopping 
like  any  lady,  and  having  her  things 
sent  home  for  her !  And  messages 
about  her  gownds  coming  up — which 
will  she  have,  if  you  please,  and  which 
won't  she  have  !  I'll  borror  one  of  the 
horses  to-morrow,  and  go  shopping  my- 
self on  a  side-saddle !" 

"Has  Rachel  gone  out  shopping  to- 
night ?"  cried  one  of  the  women,  paus- 
ing in  her  ironing.  "  I  did  not  know 
she  was  out." 

"  She  has  been  out  all  the  evening," 
was  Nancy's  answer.  "  I  met  her  com- 
ing down  the  stairs,  dressed.  And  she 
could  tell  a  story  over  it,  too,  for  she 
said  she  was  going  to  see  her  old  father." 

But  Master  Dan  Duff  is  not  done 
with  yet.  If  that  gentleman  stood  in 
awe  of  one  earthly  thing  more  than 
another,  it  was  of  the  anger  of  his  re- 
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vered  mother.  Mrs.  Duff,  in  her  ma- 
ternal capacity,  was  rather  free  both 
with  hands  and  tongue.  Being  sole 
head  of  her  flock,  for  she  was  a  widow, 
she  deemed  it  best  to  rule  with  firmness, 
not  to  say  severity  ;  and  her  son  Dan, 
awed  by  his  own  timid  nature,  tried 
hard  to  steer  his  course  so  as  to  avoid 
ehoals  and  quicksands.  He  crossed  the 
yard,  after  the  rebuff  administered  by 
Nancy,  and  passed  out  at  the  gate, 
where  he  stood  still  to  revolve  affairs. 
His  mother  had  imperatively  ordered 
him  to  bring  back  the  answer,  touching 
the  delicate  question  of  the  light  and 
the  dark  lavender  prints ;  and  Susan 
Peckaby — one  of  the  greatest  idlers  in 
all  Deerham — said  she  would  wait  in  the 
shop  till  he  came  with  it.  He  stood 
softly  whistling,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
balancing  himself  on  his  heels. 

"  I'll  get  a  basting,  for  sure,"  solilo- 
quised he.  "Mother'll  lose  the  sale 
of  the  gownd,  and  then  she'll  say  it's 
my  fault,  and  baste  me  for  it.  What's 
gone  of  her  ?  Why  couldn't  she  ha' 
come  home,  as  she  said  ?" 

He  set  his  wits  to  work  to  divine 
what  could  have  "  gone  of  her — " — al- 
luding of  course  to  Rachel.  And  a 
bright  thought  occurred  to  him — really 
not  an  unnatural  one — that  she  had  pro- 
bably taken  the  other  road  home.  It 
was  a  longer  round,  through  the  fields, 
and  there  were  stiles  to  climb,  and  gates 
to  mount :  which  might  account  for  the 
delay.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
though  somewhat  slow  of  drawing  con- 
clusions in  general,  that  if  he  returned 
home  that  way,  he  should  meet  Rachel ; 
and  could  then  ask  the  question. 

Had  he  turned  to  his  left  hand — 
standing  as  he  did  at  the  gate  with  his 
back  to  the  back  of  the  house — he  would 
have  regained  the  high  road,  whence  he 
came.  Did  he  turn  to  the  right,  he  would 
plunge  into  fields  and  lanes,  and  covered 
ways ;  and  emerge  at  length,  by  a  round, 
in  the  midst  of  the  village,  almost  close 
to  his  own  house.  It  was  a  lonely  way 
at  night,  and  longer  than  the  other,  but 
Master  Dan  Duff  regarded  those  as 
pleasant  evils,  in  comparison  with  a 
"basting."  He  took  his  hands  out  of 
his  pockets,  brought  down  his  feet  to  a 
level,  and  turned  to  it,  whistling  still. 

It  was  a  tolerably  light  night.  The 
moon  was  up,  though  not  very  high, 


and  a  few  stars  might  be  seen  here 
and  there  in  the  blue  canopy  above. 
Mr.  Dan  Duff  proceeded  on  his  way, 
not  very  quickly.  Some  dim  idea  was 
penetrating  his  brain  that  the  slower  he 
walked,  the  better  chance  there  might 
be  of  his  meeting  Rachel. 

"She's  just  a  cat,  is  that  Susan 
Peckaby  !"  decided  he  with  acrimony,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  whistling.  "  It  was 
her  as  put  mother  up  to  the  thought  o' 
sending  me  to-night :  Rachel  Frost  said 
the  things  'ud  do  in  the  morning.  '  Let 
Dan  take  'era  up  now,'  says  Dame 
Peckaby,  'and  ask  her  about  the  print, 
and  then  I'll  take  it  home  along  o'  me.' 
And  if  I  go  in  without  the  answer, 
she'll  be  the  first  to  help  mother  to 
baste  me  !  Hi  I  ho  !  hur  !  hur-r-r-r !" 

This  concluding  divertisement  was 
caused  by  his  catching  sight  of  some 
small  animal  scudding  along.  He  was 
at  that  moment  traversing  a  narrow, 
winding  lane ;  and,  in  the  field  to  the 
right,  as  he  looked  in  at  the  open  gate, 
he  saw  the  movement.  It  might  be  a 
cat,  it  might  be  a  hare,  it  might  be  a 
rabbit,  it  might  be  some  other  animal ; 
it  was  all  one  to  Mr.  Dan  Duff :  and  he 
had  not  been  boy  had  he  resisted  the 
propensity  to  pursue  it.  Catching  up  a 
handful  of  earth  from  the  lane,  he  shied 
it  in  the  proper  direction,  and  tore  in  at 
the  gate  after  it. 

Nothing  came  of  the  pursuit.  The 
trespasser  had  earthed  itself,  and  Mr. 
Dan  came  slowly  back  again.  He  had 
nearly  approached  the  gate,  when  some- 
body passed  it,  walking  up  the  lane  with 
a  very  quick  step,  from  the  direction  on 
which  he,  Dan,  was  bound.  Dan  saw 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  not  Rachel, 
for  it  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  but  Dan 
set  off  to  run,  and  emerged  from  the 
gate  just  in  time  to  catch  another  glimpse 
of  the  person,  as  he  disappeared  beyond 
the  windings  of  the  lane. 

"Twarn't  Rachel,  at  all  events,"  was 
his  comment.  And  he  turned  and  pur- 
sued his  way  again. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time 
that  Tynn  made  his  appearance  in  the 
dining-room  at  Verner's  Pride,  to  put 
away  the  dessert,  and  set  the  tea.  The 
stir  woke  up  Mrs.  Veraer. 

"  Send  Rachel  to  me,"  said  she,  wink- 
ing and  blinking  at  the  tea-cups. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Tynn. 
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He  left  the  room  where  he  bad  placed 
the  cups  and  things  to  his  satisfaction. 
He  called  for  Rachel  high  and  low,  up 
and  down.  All  to  no  purpose.  The 
servants  did  not  appear  to  know  any 
thing  of  her.  One  of  them  went  to  the 
door  and  shouted  out  to  the  laundry  to 
know  whether  Rachel  was  there,  and 
the  answering  shout  "No,"  came  back. 
The  footman  at  length  remembered  that 
he  had  seen  her  go  out  at  the  hall-door 
while  the  dinner  was  in.  Tynn  carried 
this  item  of  information  to  Mrs.  Yerner. 
It  did  not  please  her. 

"  Of  course  1"  she  grumbled.  "  Let 
me  want  any  of  you  particularly,  and 
you  are  sure  to  be  away  !  If  she  did  go 
out,  she  ought  not  to  stay  so  long  as 
this.  Who's  this,  coming  in  ?" 

It  was  Frederick  Massingbird.  He 
entered,  singing  a  scrap  of  a  song ; 
which  was  cut  suddenly  short  when  his 
eye  fell  on  the  servant. 

" Tynn,"  said  he,  "you  must  bring  me 
something  to  eat.  I  have  had  no  dinner." 

"  You  cannot  be  very  hungry,  or  you'd 
have  come  in  before,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Yerner  to  him.  "It  is  tea-time  now." 

"I'll  take  tea  and  dinner  together," 
was  his  answer. 

"  But  you  ought  to  have  been  in  be- 
fore," she  persisted ;  for,  though  an 
easy  mistress  and  mother,  Mrs.  Yerner 
did  not  like  the  order  of  meals  to  be 
displaced.  "  Where  have  you  stayed, 
Fred  ?  You  have  not  been  all  this 
while  taking  Sibylla  West  to  Bitter- 
worth's." 

"  You  must  talk  to  Sibylla  West  about 
that,"  answered  Fred.  "  When  young 
ladies  keep  yon  a  good  hour  waiting, 
while  they  make  themselves  ready  to 
start,  yon  can't  get  back  precisely  to 
your  own  time." 

"  What  did  she  keep  you  waiting 
for  ?"  questioned  Mrs.  Yerner. 

"  Some  mystery  of  the  toilette,  I  con- 
clude. When  I  got  there,  Amilly  said 
Sibylla  was  dressing,  and  a  pretty  pro- 
longed dressing  it  appeared  to  be ! 
Since  I  left  her  at  Bitterworth's,  I  have 
been  to  Poynton's  about  my  mare.  She 
was  as  lame  as  ever  to-day." 

"  And  there's  Rachel  out  now,  just  as 
I  am  wanting  her !"  went  on  Mrs.  Yer- 
ner, who,  when  she  did  lapse  into  a 
grumbling  mood,  was  fond  of  calling  up 
u  catalogue  of  grievances. 


"  At  any  rate,  that's  not  my  fault, 
mother,"  observed  Frederick.  "  I  dare 
say  she  will  soon  be  in.  Rachel  is  not 
given  to  stay  out,  I  fancy,  if  there's  a 
chance  of  her  being  wanted." 

Tynn  came  in  with  his  tray,  and  Fred- 
erick Massingbird  sat  down  to  it.  Tynn 
then  waited  for  Mr.  Yerner's  tea,  which 
he  carried  into  the  study.  He  carried 
a  cup  in  every  evening,  but  Mr  Yerner 
scarcely  ever  touched  it.  Then  Tynn 
returned  to  the  room  where  the  upper 
servants  took  their  meals,  and  other- 
wise congregated,  and  sat  down  to 
read  a  newspaper.  He  was  a  little 
man,  very  stout,  always  dressed  in  plain 
clothes. 

A  few  minutes,  and  Nancy  came  in, 
the  parcel  left  by  Dan  Duff  in  her  hand. 
The  housekeeper  asked  her  what  it  was. 
She  explained  in  her  crusty  way,  and 
said  something  to  the  same  effect  that 
she  said  in  the  laundry — that  it  was  fine 
to  be  Rachel  Frost.  "  She's  long  enough 
making  her  way  up  here !"  Nancy 
wound  up  with.  "Dan  Duff  says  she 
left  their  shop  to  come  home  before  he 
did.  If  Luke  Roy  was  in  Deerhara  one 
would  know  what  to  think  !" 

"  Bah  !"  cried  the  housekeeper.  "  Ra- 
chel Frost  has  nothing  to  say  to  Luke 
Roy." 

Tynn  laid  down  his  paper  and  rose  : 

"I'll  just  tell  the  mistress  that  Ra- 
chel's on  her  way  home,"  said  he. 
"  She's  put  out  like  any  thing  at  her  be- 
ing out — wants  her  for  something  par- 
ticular, she  says." 

Barely  had  he  departed  on  his  errand, 
when  a  loud  commotion  was  heard  in. 
the  passage.  Mr.  Dan  Duff  had  burst 
in  at  the  back  door,  uttering  sounds  of 
distress — of  fright — his  eyes  starting,  his 
hair  standing  on  end,  his  words  nearly 
unintelligible. 

"Rachel  Frost  is  in  the  Willow-pool 
— drownded  !" 

Tiie  women  shrieked  when  they  ga- 
thered in  the  sense ;  it  was  enough  to 
make  them  shriek  ;  Dan  Duff  howled  in 
concert.  The  passages  took  up  the 
sounds  and  echoed  them ;  and  Mrs. 
Yerner,  Frederick  Massingbird,  and 
Tynn,  came  hastening  forth.  Mr.  Yer- 
ner followed,  feeble,  and  leaning  on  his 
stick.  Frederick  Massingbird  seized  up- 
on the  boy,  questioning  sharply. 

"Rachel   Frost's   a-drowned   in   the 
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Willow-pool,"  he  reiterated.  "  I  seed 
her." 

A  moment  of  pause — of  startled  sus- 
pense, and  then  they  flew  off,  men  and 
women,  as  with  one  accord,  Frederick 
Massingbird  leading  the  van.  Social 
obligations  were  forgotten  in  the  over- 
whelming excitement,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yerner  were  left  to  keep  house  for 
themselves.  Tynn,  indeed,  recollected 
himself,  and  turned  back. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Verner.  "  Go  with 
the  rest  and  see  what  it  is,  and  whether 
any  thing  can  be  done." 

He  might  have  crept  thither  himself 
in  his  feeble  strength,  but  he  had  not 
stirred  out  of  the  house  for  two  years. 

The  Willow-pool,  so  called  from  its 
being  surrounded  with  weeping  willows, 
was  situated  at  the  corner  of  a  field,  in 
a  retired  part  of  the  road,  about  midway 
between  Yerner's  Pride  and  Deerham. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  timber  about 
that  part ;  it  was  altogether  as  lonely  as 
could  be  desired.  When  the  runners 
from  Yerner's  Pride  reached  it,  assist- 
ance had  already  arrived,  and  Rachel, 
rescued  from  the  pool,  was  being  laid 
upon  the  grass.  All  signs  of  life  were 
gone. 

Who  had  done  it  ? — what  had  caused 
it  ? — was  it  an  accident  ? — was  it  a  self- 
committed  act  ? — or  was  it  a  deed  of 
violence  ?  What  brought  her  there  at 
all  ?  No  young  girl  would  be  likely  to 
take  that  way  home  (with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  Master  Dan  Duff) 
alone  at  night. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  crowd 
propounded  these  various  questions  in 
so  many  marvels  of  wonder,  and  hustled 
each  other,  and  talked  incessantly ;  but  to 
be  of  use,  to  direct,  nobody  appeared  ca- 
pable. Frederick  Massingbird  stepped 
forward  with  authority. 

"  Carry  her  at  once  to  Yerner's  Pride — 
with  all  speed.  And  some  of  you," — 
turning  to  the  servants  of  the  house — 
"hasten  on,  and  get  water  heated  and 
blankets  hot.  Get  hot  bricks — get  any 
thing  aud  every  thing  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. How  did  she  get  in  ?" 

He  appeared  to  speak  the  words  more 
in  the  light  of  a  wailing  regret,  than  as 
a  question.  It  was  a  question  that  none 
present  appeared  able  to  answer.  The 
crowd  was  increasing  rapidly.  One  of 
them  suggested  that  Broom  the  game- 


keeper's cottage  was  nearer  than  Yerner's 
Pride. 

"But  there  will  be  neither  hot  water 
nor  blankets  there,"  returned  Frederick 
Massingbird.  "  The  house  is  the  best. 
Make  haste  ?  don't  let  grass  grow  under 
your  feet." 

"A  moment,"  interposed  a  gentleman 
who  now  came  hastily  up,  as  they  were 
raising  the  body.  "Lay  her  down  again." 

They  obeyed  him  eagerly,  and  fell  a 
little  back  that  he  might  have  space  to 
bend  over  her.  It  was  the  doctor  of 
the  neighborhood,  resident  at  Deerham. 
He  was  a  fine  man  in  figure,  dark  and 
florid,  but  a  more  impassive  countenance 
could  not  well  be  seen,  and  he  had  the 
peculiarity  of  rarely  looking  a  person  in 
the  face.  If  a  patient's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Dr.  West's,  Dr.  West's  were  inva- 
riably fixed  upon  something  else.  A 
clever  man  in  his  profession,  holding  an 
Edinburgh  degree,  and  practising  as  a 
general  practitioner.  He  was  brother  to 
the  present  Mrs.  Yerner  :  consequently, 
uncle  to  the  two  young  Massingbirds. 

"  Has  anybody  got  a  match  ?"  he 
asked. 

One  of  the  Yerner's  Pride  servants  had 
a  whole  boxfull,  and  two  or  three  were 
lighted  at  a  time,  and  held  so  that  the 
doctor  could  see  the  drowned  face  better 
than  he  could  in  the  uncertain  moonlight. 
It  was  a  strange  scene.  The  lonely, 
weird-like  character  of  the  place  ;  the 
dark  trees  scattered  about ;  the  dull  pool 
with  its  bending  willows  ;  the  swaying, 
murmuring  crowd  collected  round  the 
doctor  and  what  he  was  bending  over  ; 
the  bright  flickering  flame  of  the  match- 
light  ;  with  the  pale  moon  overhead, 
getting  higher  and  higher  as  the  night 
went  on,  and  struggling  her  way  through 
passing  clouds. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  asked  Dr. 
West. 

Before  any  answer  could  be  given,  a 
man  came  tearing  up  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  ;  several  men,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said.  The  first  was  Roy,  the  bailiff. 
Upon  Roy's  leaving  Yerner's  Pride, 
after  the  rebuke  bestowed  upon  him  by 
its  heir,  he  had  gone  straight  down  to 
the  George  and  Dragon,  a  roadside  inn, 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
on  the  road  from  Yerner's  Pride.  Here 
he  had  remained,  consorting  with  drop- 
pers-in  from  Deerham,  and  soothing  his 
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mortification  with  a  pipe  and  sundry 
cans  of  ale.  When  the  news  was  brought 
in  that  Rachel  Frost  was  drowning  in 
the  Willow-pool,  Roy,  the  landlord,  and 
the  company  collectively,  started  off  to 
see. 

"  Why,  it  is  her !"  uttered  Roy,  tak- 
ing a  hasty  view  of  poor  Rachel.  "  I 
said  it  wasn't  possible.  I  saw  her  and 
talked  to  her  up  at  the  house  but  two  or 
three  hours  ago.  How  did  she  get  in  ?" 

The  same  question  always ;  from  all 
alike  :  how  did  she  get  in  ?  Dr.  West 
rose. 

"  You  can  move  her,"  he  said. 

"  Is  she  dead,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes." 

Frederick  Massingbird — whohad  been 
the  one  to  hold  the  matches — caught  the 
doctor's  arm. 

"TZotdead!"  he  uttered.  "Not  dead 
beyond  hope  of  restoration  ?" 

"  She  will  never  be  restored  in  this 
world,"  was  the  reply  of  Dr.  West.  "  She 
is  quite  dead." 

"  Measures  should  be  tried,  at  any  rate," 
said  Frederick  Massingbird  warmly. 

"  By  all  means,"  acquiesced  Dr.  West. 
"It  will  afford  satisfaction,  though  it 
does  nothing  else." 

They  raised  her  once  more,  her  clothes 
dripping,  and  turned  with  quiet,  meas- 
ured steps  towards  Yerner's  'Pride.  Of 
course  the  whole  assemblage  attended. 
They  were  eagerly  curious,  boiling  over 
with  excitement ;  but,  to  allow  them  their 
due,  they  were  earnestly  anxious  to  give 
any  aid  in  their  power,  and  contended 
who  should  take  turn  at  bearing  that  wet 
burthen.  Not  one  but  felt  sorely  grieved 
for  Rachel.  Even  Nancy  was  subdued 
to  meekness,  as  she  sped  on  to  be  one  of 
the  busiest  in  preparing  remedies  ;  and 
old  Roy,  though  somewhat  inclined  to 
regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  judgment  upon 
proud  Rachel  for  slighting  his  son,  felt 
some  twinges  of  pitying  regret. 

"I  have  knowed  cases  where  people, 
dead  from  drownding,  have  been  restored 
to  life,"  said  Roy,  as  they  walked  along. 

"  That  you  never  have,"  replied  Dr. 
West.  "  The  apparently  dead  have  been 
restored  :  the  dead,  never." 

Panting,  breathless,  there  came  up  one 
as  they  reached  Verner's  Pride.  He 
parted  the  crowd,  and  threw  himself  al- 
most upon  Rachel  with  a  wild  cry.  He 
caught  up  her  cold,  wet  face,  and  pass- 


ing his  hands  over  it,  bent  down  his 
warm  cheek  upon  it. 

"Who  has  done  it?"  he  sobbed. 
"  What  has  done  it  ?  She  couldn't  have 
fell  in  alone." 

It  was  Robin  Frost.  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird drew  him  away  by  the  arm. 

"  Don't  hinder,  Robin.  Every  minute 
may  be  worth  a  life." 

And  Robin,  struck  with  the  argument, 
obeyed  docilely  like  a  little  child. 

Mr.  Verner,  leaning  on  his  stick, 
trembling  with  weakness  and  emotion, 
stood  just  without  the  door  of  the  laun- 
dry, which  had  been  hastily  prepared,  as 
the  bearers  tramped  in. 

"It  is  an  awful  tragedy!"  he  mur- 
mured. "Is  it  true" — addressing  Dr. 
West — "that  you  think  there  is  no 
hope  ?" 

"I  am  sure  there  is  none,"  was  the 
answer.  "But  every  means  shall  be 
tried." 

The  laundry  was  cleared  of  the  crowd 
and  their  work  began.  One  of  the  next 
to  come  up  was  old  Matthew  Frost. 
Mr.  Verner  took  his  hand. 

"  Come  into  my  own  room,  Matthew," 
he  said.  "  I  feel  for  you  as  deeply  as  I 
could  for  myself." 

"  Nay,  sir;  I  must  look  upon  her." 

Mr.  Verner  pointed  with  his  stick  in 
the  direction  of  the  laundry. 

"  They  are  shut  in  there ;  the  doctor 
and  as  many  as  he  wants  round  him," 
he  said.  "Let  them  be  undisturbed: 
it  is  the  only  chance." 

All  things  likely  to  be  wanted  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  laundry  :  and  they 
were  shut  in  there,  as  Mr.  Yerner  ex- 
pressed it,  with  their  fires  and  the  heat. 
On  dragged  the  time.  Anxious  watchers 
were  in  the  house,  in  the  yard,  gathered 
round  the  back  gate.  The  news  had 
spread,  and  gentlepeople,  friends  of  the 
Yerners,  came  hasting  from  their  homes, 
and  pressed  into  Verner's  Pride,  and 
asked  question  upon  question  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Yerner,  of  everybody  likely  to 
afford  an  answer.  Old  Matthew  Frost 
stood  outwardly  calm  and  collected,  full 
of  inward  trust,  as  a  good  man  should 
be.  He  had  learnt  where  to  look  for 
support  in  the  darkest  trial.  Mr.  Yer- 
ner, in  that  night  of  sorrow,  seemed  to 
treat  him  like  a  brother. 

One  hour !  Two  hours !  and  still 
they  plied  their  remedies,  under  the  able 
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direction  of  Dr.  West.  All  was  of  no 
avail,  as  the  experienced  physician  had 
told  them.  Life  was  extinct.  Poor 
Rachel  Frost  was  really  dead. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  TALL  GENTLEMAN  IN  THE  LANE. 

APART  from  the  horror  of  the  affair, 
it  was  altogether  attended  with  so  much 
mystery  that  of  itself  would  have  kept 
the  excitement  alive.  What  could  have 
taken  Rachel  Frost  near  the  pool  at  all  ? 
Allowing  that  she  had  chosen  that  lonely 
road  for  her  way  home — which  appeared 
unlikely  in  the  extreme — she  must  still 
have  goae  out  of  it  to  approach  the 
pool,  must  have  walked  partly  across  a 
field  to  gain  it.  Had  her  path  led  close 
by  it,  it  would  have  been  a  different 
matter :  it  might  have  been  supposed 
(unlikely  still,  though,)  that  she  had 
missed  her  footing  and  fallen  *in.  But 
unpleasant  rumors  were  beginning  to 
circulate  in  the  crowd.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  sounds  of  a  contest,  the 
voices  being  those  of  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man, had  been  heard  in  that  direction 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  about 
the  time ;  and  these  rumours  reached  the 
ear  of  Mr.  Verner. 

For  the  family  to  think  of  bed,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  or  the  crowd  to 
think  of  dispersing,  would  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable.  Mr. 
Verner  set  himself  to  endeavor  to  get 
some  sort  of  solution  first.  One  told 
one  tale  ;  one,  another :  one  asserted 
something  else ;  another,  the  precise 
opposite.  Mr.  Verner — and  in  saying 
Mr.  Verner,  we  must  include  all — was 
fairly  puzzled.  A  notion  had  sprung 
up  that  Dinah  Roy,  the  bailiff's  wife, 
could  tell  something  about  it  if  she 
would.  Certain  it  was,  that  she  had 
stood  amid  the  crowd,  cowering  and 
trembling,  shrinking  from  observation  as 
much  as  possible,  and  recoiling  visibly 
if  addressed. 

A  word  of  this  suspicion  got  whis- 
pered in  her  husband's  ear.  It  angered 
him.  He  was  accustomed  to  hold  his 
wife  in  due  submission.  She  was  a 
little  body,  with  a  pinched  face'  and  a 


sharp  red  nose,  rather  given  to  weeping 
upon  every  possible  occasion,  and  as  in- 
dulgently fond  of  her  son  Luke  as  she 
was  afraid  of  her  husband.  Since  Luke's 
departure  she  had  passed  the  better  part 
of  her  time  in  tears. 

"Now,"  said  Roy,  going  up  to  her 
with  authority,  and  drawing  her  apart, 
"  what's  this  as  is  up  with  you  ?" 

She  looked  round  her,  and  shuddered. 

"Oh,  law  !"  cried  she,  with  a  moan. 
"  Don't  you  begin  to  ask,  Giles,  or  I 
shall  be  fit  to  die." 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  this 
matter,  or  don't  you  ?"  cried  he,  sa- 
vagely. "Did  you  see  any  thing  ?" 

"  What  should  I  be  likely  to  see  of 
it  ?"  quaked  Mrs.  Roy. 

"  Did  you  see  Rachel  fall  into  the 
pool?  Or  a-nigh  the  pool  ?" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  moaned *Mrs.  Roy. 
"  I  never  set  eyes  on  Rachel  this  blessed 
night  at  all.  I'd  take  a  text  o'  Scrip- 
ture to  it." 

"  Then  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
he  demanded,  giving  her  a  slight  shake. 

"  Hush,  Giles  !"  responded  she,  in  a 
tone  of  unmistakable  terror.  "  I  saw  a 
ghost !" 

"  Saw  a — what  ?"  thundered  Giles 
Roy. 

"  A  ghost  I"  she  repeated.  "  And  it 
have  made  me  shiver  ever  since." 

Giles  Roy  knew  that  his  wife  was 
rather  prone  to  flights  of  fancy.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  administering  one  sover- 
eign remedy,  which  he  believed  to  be  an 
infallible  panacea  for  wives'  ailments 
whenever  it  was  applied — a  hearty  good 
shaking.  He  gave  her  a  slight  instal- 
ment, as  he  turned  away. 

"  Wait  till  I  get  ye  home,"  said  he, 
significantly.  "  I'll  drive  the  ghosts  out 
of  ye  1" 

Mr.  Verner  had  seated  himself  in  his 
study,  with  a  view  to  investigating  sys- 
tematically the  circumstances  attending 
the  affair  so  far  as  they  were  known. 
At  present  all  seemed  involved  in  a  Ba- 
bel of  confusion,  even  the  open  details. 

"Those  able  to  tell  any  thing  of  it 
shall  come  before  me,  one  by  one,"  he  ob- 
served ;  ' '  we  may  get  at  something  then. " 

The  only  stranger  present  was  Mr. 
Bitterworth,  an  old  and  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Verner's.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  property,  and  resided  a  little  be- 
yond Veruer's  Pride.  Others — plenty 
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of  them — had  been  eager  to  assist  in 
what  they  called  the  investigation,  but 
Mr.  Venier  had  declined.  The  public 
investigation  would  come  soon  enough, 
he  observed,  and  that  must  satisfy  them. 
Mrs.  Verner  saw  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  absent,  and  she  took  her  seat. 
Her  sons  were  there.  The  news  had 
reached  John  out-of-doors,  and  he  had 
hastened  home  full  of  consternation. 
Dr.  West  also  remained,  by  request, 
and  the  Frosts,  father  and  son,  had 
pressed  in.  Mr.  Verner  could  not  deny 
them. 

"  To  begin  at  the  beginning,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Yerner ;  "  it  appears  that 
Rachel  left  this  house  between  six  and 
seven.  Did  she  mention  to  anybody 
where  she  was  going  ?" 

"  I  believe  she  did  to  Nancy,  sir,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Tyun,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  remain. 

"  Then  call  Nancy  in,"  said  Mr.  Yer- 
ner. 

Nancy  came  in,  but  she  could  not 
say  much  :  only  that  in  going  up  the 
front  stairs  to  carry  some  linen  into 
Mrs.  Yerner's  room,  she  had  met  Ra- 
chel, dressed  to  go  out.  Rachel  had 
said,  in  passing  her,  that  she  was  about 
to  visit  her  father. 

"  And  she  came  ?"  observed  Mr.  Yer- 
ner, turning  to  Matthew  Frost,  as  Nancy 
was  dismissed. 

"She  came,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man, 
who  was  having  an  incessant  battle  with 
himself  for  calmness ;  for  it  was  not  there, 
in  the  presence  of  others,  that  he  would 
willingly  indulge  his  grief.  "  I  saw  that 
she  had  been  fretting.  Her  eyes  were 
as  red  as  ferrets' ;  and  I  taxed  her  with 
it.  She  was  for  turning  it  off  at  first,  but 
I  pressed  for  the  cause,  ami  she  then  said 
that  she  had  been  scolded  by  her  mis- 
tress. " 

"By  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Yerner, 
lifting  her  head  in  surprise.  "I  had 
not  scolded  her." 

Then  catching  the  eye  of  her  son  John, 
who  had  also  lifted  his  head,  she  remem- 
bered the  little  scene  of  the  afternoon. 

"  I  recollect  now,"  she  resumed.  "  I 
spoke  a  word  of  reproof  to  Rachel,  and 
she  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears, 
and  ran  away  from  me.  It  surprised  me 
much.  What  I  said  was  not  sufficient 
to  call  forth  one  tear,  let  alone  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  them." 


"  What  was  it  about  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Yerner. 

"  I  expect  John  can  give  a  better  ex- 
planation of  it  than  I,"  replied  Mrs. 
Yerner,  after  a  pause.  "  I  went  out  of 
the  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  when 
I  returned  Rachel  was  talking  angrily 
at  John,  as  it  seemed.  I  could  not  make 
out  distinctly  at  what.  John  had  begun 
to  tease  her  about  Luke  Roy,  I  believe, 
and  she  did  not  like  it." 

Mr.  John  Massingbird's  conscience 
called  up  the  little  episode  of  the  coveted 
kiss.  But  it  might  not  be  altogether 
prudent  to  confess  to  it  in  full  conclave. 

"  It  is  true  that  I  did  joke  Rachel 
about  Luke,"  he  said.  "  It  seemed  to 
anger  her  very  much,  and  she  paid  me 
out  with  some  hard  words.  My  mother 
returned  at  the  same  moment.  She  asked 
what  was  the  matter:  I  said  I  had  joked 
Rachel  about  Luke,  and  that  Rachel  did 
not  like  it." 

"  Yes,  that  was  it,"  acquiesced  Mrs. 
Yerner.  "  I  then  told  Rachel  that  in 
my  opinion  she  would  have  done  well  to 
encourage  Luke,  who  was  a  steady  young 
man,  and  would  no  doubt  have  a  little 
money.  Upon  which  she  began  weeping. 
I  felt  rather  vexed  :  not  a  word  have  I 
been  able  to  say  to  her  lately,  but  tears 
have  been  the  answer ;  and  I  asked  what 
had  come  to  her,  that  she  should  cry  for 
every  trifle  as  if  she  was  heartbroken. 
With  that  she  fell  into  a  burst  of  sobs, 
terrifying  to  see,  and  ran  from  the  room. 
I  was  thunder-struck.  I  asked  John  what 
could  be  the  matter  with  her,  and  he 
said  he  could  only  think  she  was  going 
crazed." 

John  Massingbird  nodded  his  head,  as 
if  in  confirmation.  Old  Matthew  Frost 
spoke  up,  his  voice  trembling  with  the 
emotion  that  he  was  striving  to  keep 
under. 

"  Did  she  say  what  it  was  that  had 
come  to  her,  ma'am  ?" 

"  She  did  not  make  any  reply  at  all," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Yerner.  "  But  it  is  quite 
nonsense  to  suppose  she  could  have 
fallen  into  that  wild  burst  of  grief,  simply 
at  being  joked  about  Luke.  I  could 
not  make  her  out." 

"And  she  has  fallen  into  fretting,  you 
say,  ma'am,  lately  ?"  pursued  Matthew 
Frost,  leaning  his  venerable  white  head 
forward. 

"  Often  and  often,"  replied  Mrs.  Yer- 
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ner.  "  She  has  seemed  quite  an  altered 
girl  in  the  last  few  weeks  !" 

"My  son's  wife  has  said  the  same," 
cried  old  Matthew.  "  She  has  said  that 
Rachel  was  changed.  But  I  took  it  to 
mean  in  her  looks — that  she  had  got 
thinner.  You  mind  the  wife  saying  it, 
Robin  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  mind  it,"  shortly  replied 
Robin,  who  had  propped  himself  against 
the  wall,  his  arms  folded  and  his  head 
bent.  "  I'm  a  minding  all." 

"  She  wouldn't  take  a  bit  o'  supper," 
went  on  old  Matthew.  "  But  that  was 
nothing,"  he  added  :  "she  used  to  say 
she  had  plenty  of  food  here,  without 
eating  ours.  She  sat  apart  by  the  fire 
with  one  o'  the  little  uns  in  her  lap.  She 
didn't  stay  over  long  ;  she  said  the  missis 
might  be  wanting  her,  and  she  left ;  and 
when  she  was  kissing  my  poor  old  face, 
she  began  sobbing.  Robin  offered  to 
see  her  home — " 

"And  she  wouldn't  have  it,"  inter- 
rupted Robin,  looking  up  for  the  first 
time  with  a  wild  expression  of  despair. 
"  She  said  she  had  things  to  get  at 
Mother  Duff's,  and  should  stop  a  bit 
there,  a  gossiping.  It'll  be  on  my  mind 
by  day  and  by  night,  that  if  I'd  went 
with  her,  harm  couldn't  have  come." 

"  And  that  was  how  she  left  you," 
pursued  Mr.  Verner.  "You  did  not  see 
her  after  that  ?  You  know  nothing  fur- 
ther of  her  movements  ?" 

"  Nothing  further,"  assented  Robin. 
"  I  watched  her  down  the  lane  as  far  as 
the  turning,  and  that  was  the  last." 

"  Did  she  go  to  Mrs.  Duffs,  I  won- 
der ?"  said  Mr.  Yerner. 

Oh,  yes ;  several  of  those  present 
could  answer  that.  There  was  the  par- 
cel brought  up  by  Dan  Duff,  as  tes- 
timony :  and,  if  more  had  been  needed, 
Mrs.  Duff  herself  bad  afforded  it,  for  she 
made  one  of  the  crowd  outside. 

"  We  must  have  Mrs.  Duff  in,"  said 
Mr.  Yerner. 

Accordingly  Mrs.  Duff  was  had  in.  A 
voluble  lady  with  red  hair.  Mr.  Yerner 
politely  asked  her  to  be  seated,  but  she 
replied  that  she'd  prefer  to  stand,  if  'twas 
all  the  same.  She  was  used  to  standing 
in  her  shop,  and  she  couldn't  never  sit 
for  a  minute  together  when  she  was 
upset. 

"Did  Rachel  Frost  purchase  things 
of  you  this  evening,  Mrs.  Duff?" 


"Well,  she  did,  and  she  didn't,"  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Duff.  "I  never  calls  it 
purchasing  of  things,  sir,  when  a  custo- 
mer comes  in  and  says,  'Just  cut  me  off 
so  and  so,  and  send  it  up.'  Thc'y  be  sold, 
of  course,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  light : 
but  I'm  best  pleased  when  buyers  exam- 
ine the  goods,  and  chat  a  bit  over  their 
merits.  Susan  Peckaby,  now,  she — " 

"What  did  Rachel  Frost  buy?"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Yeruer,  who  knew  what 
Mrs.  Duff's  tongue  was,  when  it  was 
once  set  going. 

"  She  looked  in  at  the  shop,  sir, — 
which  I  was  a  serving  little  Green  with 
some  bone  buttons,  that  her  mother  had 
sent  her  for, — '  I  want  some  Irish  for 
aprons,  Mrs.  Duff,'  says  she.  '  Cut  off 
the  proper  quantity  for  a  couple,  and 
send  it  me  up  sometime  to-morrow.  I'd 
not  give  the  trouble,'  says  she,  '  but  I 
can't  wait  to  take  it  now,  for  I'm  in  a 
hurry  to  get  home,  and  I  shall  be  wanting 
the  aprons.'  'What  quality  —  pretty 
good  ?'  said  I.  '  Oh,  you  know,'  says 
she  :  '  about  the  same  that  I  bought  last 
time.  And  put  in  the  tape  for  strings, 
and  a  reel  of  white  cotton,  No.  30.  And 
I  don't  mind  if  you  put  in  a  piece  of  that 
German  ribbon,  middling  width,'  she 
went  on.  '  It's  nicer  than  tape  for  night- 
caps, and  them  sort  o'  things.1  And 
with  that,  sir,  she  was  turning  out  again, 
when  her  eyes  was  caught  by  some  la- 
vender prints,  as  was  a-hanging  just  in 
the  doorway.  Two  shades  of  it,  there 
was,  dark  and  light.  '  That's  pretty,' 
says  she.  '  It's  beautiful,'  said  I :  '  they 
be  the  sweetest  things  I  have  had  in, 
this  many  n  day :  and  they  be  the  wide 
width.  Won't  you  take  some  of  it  ?' 
'No, 'said  she,  'I'm  set  up  for  cotton 
gownds.'  '  Why  not  buy  a  bit  of  it  for 
a  apron  or  two  ?'  I  said.  '  Nothing's 
cleaner  than  them  lavender  prints  for 
morning  aprons,  and  they  saves  the 
white.'  So  she  looked  at  it  for  a  minute, 
and  then  she  said  I  might  cut  her  off 
a  couple  o'  yards  of  the  light,  and  send 
it  up  with  the  other  things.  Well,  sir, 
Sally  Green  went  away  with  her  buttons, 
and  I  took  down  the  light  print,  Blink- 
ing I'd  cut  off  the  two  yards  at  once. 
Just  then,  Susan  Peckaby  comes  in  for 
some  grey  worsted,  and  she  falls  right 
in  love  with  the  print.  'I'll  have  a 
gownd  of  that,'  says  she,  'and  I'll  take 
it  now.'  In  course,  sir,  I  was  only  too 
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glad  to  sell  it  to  her,  for,  like  Rachel, 
she's  good  pay ;  but  when  I  come  to 
measure  it,  there  was  barely  nine  yards 
left,  which  is  what  Susan  Peckaby  takes 
for  a  govvnd,  being  as  tall  as  a  May- 
pole. So  I  was  in  a  mess  ;  for  I  couldn't 
take  and  sell  it  all,  over  Rachel's  head, 
having  offered  it  to  her.  '  Perhaps  she 
wouldn't  mind  having  her  aprons  off  the 
dark,'  says  Susan  Peckaby;  'it  don't 
matter  what  color  aprons  is  of;  they're 
not  like  gownds.'  And  then  we  agreed 
that  I  should  send  Dan  up  here  at  once 
to  ask  her,  and  Susan  Peckaby — who 
seemed  mighty  eager  to  have  the  print 
— said  she'd  wait  till  he  come  back. 
And  I  cut  off  the  white  Irish,  and 
wrapped  it  up  with  the  tape  and  things, 
and  sent  him." 

"Rachel  Frost  had  left  your  shop 
then  ?" 

"  She  left  it,  sir,  when  she  told  me 
she'd  have  some  of  the  lavender  print. 
She  didn't  stay  another  minute." 

Robin  Frost  lifted  his  head  again. 

"  She  said  she  was  going  to  stop  at 
your  place  for  a  bit  of  gossip,  Mother 
Duff." 

"  Then  she  didn't  stop,"  responded 
that  lady.  "  She  never  spoke  a  single 
word  o'  gossip,  or  looked  inclined  to  it. 
She  just  spoke  out  short,  as  if  she  was 
in  a  hurry,  and  she  turned  clean  out  o' 
the  shop  afore  the  words  about  the  la- 
vender print  had  well  left  her.  Ask 
Sally  Green,  if  you  don't  believe  me." 

"  You  did  not  see  which  way  she 
took  ?"  observed  Mr.  Verner. 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't;  I  was  behind  my 
counter.  But,  for  the  matter  o'  that, 
there  was  two  or  three  as  saw  her  go 
out  of  my  shop  and  take  the  turning  by 
the  pound — which  is  a  good  proof  she 
meant  to  come  home  by  the  field  way, 
for  that  turning,  as  you  know,  sir,  leads 
to  nowhere  else." 

Mr.  Verner  did  know  it.  lie  also 
knew — for  witnesses  had  been  speaking 
of  it  outside — that"  Rachel  had  been 
seen  to  take  that  turning  after  she  left 
Mrs.  Duff's  shop,  and  that  she  was 
walking  with  a  quick  step. 

The  next  person  called  in  was  Master 
Dan  Duff — in  a  state  of  extreme  con- 
sternation at  being  called  in  at  all.  He 
was  planted  down  in  front  of  Mr.  Ver- 
ner, his  legs  restless.  An  idea  crossed 
his  brain  that  he  might  be  going  to  be 


accused  of  putting  Rachel  into  the 
pond,  and  he  began  to  cry.  With  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  on  Mr.  Verner's 
part,  owing  to  the  young  gentleman's 
timidity,  and  some  circumlocution  of 
his  own,  the  facts,  so  far  as  he  was  cog- 
nisant of  them,  were  drawn  forth.  It 
appeared  that  after  he  had  emerged  from 
the  field,  when  he  had  made  that  slight 
diversion  in  pursuit  of  the  running  ani- 
mal, he  continued  his  road,  and  had 
gained  the  lonely  part  near  where  the 
pond  was  situated,  when  young  Broom, 
the  son  of  Mr.  Verner's  gamekeeper, 
ran  up  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter,  and  whether  anybody  was  in  the 
pond.  Broom  did  not  wait  for  an  an- 
swer, but  went  on  to  the  pond,  and  Dan 
Duff  followed  him.  Sure  enough,  Ra- 
chel Frost  was  in  it.  They  knew  her 
by  her  clothes,  as  she  rose  to  the  sur- 
face. Dan  Duff  in  his  terror,  went  back 
shrieking  to  Verner's  Pride,  and  young 
Broom,  more  sensibly,  ran  for  help  to 
get  her  out. 

"  How  did  young  Broom  know,  or 
suspect,  there  was  anybody  in  the  pool  ?" 
questioned  Mr.  Verner. 

"  I  dun  know,  please,  sir,"  sobbed 
Dan  Duff.  "  That  was  what  he  said  as 
he  runned  off  to  it.  He  asked  me  if  I 
had  seen  any  folks  about,  and  I  said 
I'd  only  seen  that  'un  in  the  lane." 

"  Who  did  you  see  in  the  lane '?" 

"  I  dun  know  who  it  was,  please  sir," 
returned  Dan,  sniffing  greatly.  "  I  wasn't 
a-nigh  him." 

"But  you  must  have  been  nigh  him, 
if  you  met  him  in  the  lane." 

"  Please,  sir,  I  wasn't  in  the  lane  then. 
I  had  runned  into  the  field  after  a  cat." 

"  After  a  cat  ?" 

"Please,  sir,  'twere  a  cat,  I  think. 
But  it  got  away,  and  I  didn't  find  it.  I 
saw  somebody  a-passiug  of  the  gate  up 
the  lane,  but  I  warn't  quick  enough  to 
see  who." 

"  Going  which  way  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  up  towards  here.  If  I 
hadn't  turned  into  the  field,  I  should  ha' 
met  him  face  to  face.  I  dun  know  who 
it  was." 

"  Did  you  hear  any  noise  near  the 
pool,  or  see  any  movement  in  its  direc- 
tion, before  you  were  accosted  by 
Broom  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  no." 

It   appeared  to   be   of  little  use   to 
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detain  Mr.  Duff.  In  bis  stead  young 
Broom  was  called  in.  A  fine-grown 
young  fellow  of  nineteen,  whose  tem- 
perament may  be  indicated  by  two  words 
— cool  and  lazy.  He  was  desired  to 
give  his  own  explanation. 

"I  was  going  home  for  the  night, 
sir,"  he  began  in  answer,  "  when  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  in  dispute.  They 
seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of 
the  grove  of  trees  near  the  Willow-pond, 
and  I  stayed  to  listen.  I  thought  per- 
haps some  of  the  Dawsons  and  Roy  had 
come  to  an  encounter  out  there  ;  but  I 
soon  found  that  one  of  the  voices  was 
that  of  a  woman.  Quite  a  young  voice 
it  sounded,  and  it  was  broke  by  sobs 
and  tears.  The  other  voice  was  a 
man's." 

"  Only  two !  Did  you  recognize 
them  ?" 

"No,  sir,  I  did  not  recognize  them; 
I  was  too  far  off,  maybe.  I  only  made 
out  that  it  was  two — a  man's  and  a  wo- 
man's. I  stopped  a  few  minutes,  lis- 
tening, and  they  seemed  to  quiet  down, 
and  then,  as  I  was  going  on  again,  I 
came  up  to  Mrs.  Roy.  She  was  kneel- 
ing down,  and — " 

"Kneeling  down?"  interrupted  Mr. 
Yerner. 

"  She  was  kneeling  down,  sir,  with 
her  arms  clasped  around  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  like  one  in  mortal  fright.  She  laid 
hold  of  me  then,  and  I  asked  what  was 
the  matter  with  her,  and  she  answered 
that  she  had  been  a'most  frightened  to 
death.  I  asked  whether  it  was  at  the 
quarrel,  but  she  only  said,  '  Hush !  lis- 
ten !'  and  at  last  she  set  on  to  cry.  Just 
then  we  heard  an  awful  shriek,  and  a 
plunge  into  the  water.  '  There  goes 
something  into  the  Willow-pool,'  said 
I,  and  I  was  turning  to  run  to  it,  when 
Mrs.  Roy  shrieked  out  louder  than  the 
other  shriek  had  been,  and  fell  flat  down 
on  the  earth.  I  never  hardly  see  such 
a  face  afore,  for  ghastliness.  The  moon 
was  shining  out  full  then,  and  it  daunted 
me  to  look  at  her.  I  thought  she  was 
dead — that  the  fright  had  killed  her. 
There  wasn't  a  bit  o'  breath  in  her  body, 
and  I  raised  her  head  up,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  her.  Presently  she 
heaved  a  sort  of  sigh,  and  opened  her 
eyes;  and  with  that  she  seemed  to  re- 
collect herself,  and  asked  what  was  in 
the  pond.  I  left  her,  and  went  off  to 


it,  meeting  Dan  Duff — and  we  found  it 
was  Rachel  Frost.  Dan,  he  set  on  to 
howl,  and  wouldn't  stay,  and  I  went  for 
the  nearest  help,  and  got  her  out. 
That's  all,  sir." 

"  Was  she  already  dead  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  when  you  first  get  a  person 
out  o'  the  water  it's  hard  to  say  whether 
they  be  dead  or  not.  She  seemed  dead. 
But,  perhaps,  if  there  had  been  means 
right  at  hand,  she  might  have  been 
brought-to  again." 

A  moan  of  pain  from  old  Matthew. 
Mr.  Verner  continued  as  it  died  out : 

"  Rachel  Frost's  voice  must  have  been 
one  of  those  you  heard  in  dispute  ?" 

"Not  a  doubt  of  that,  sir,"  replied 
young  Broom.  "Any  more  than  that 
there  must  have  been  foul  play  at  work 
to  get  her  into  the  pond,  or  that  the  other 
disputing  voice  must  have  belonged  to 
to  the  man  who  did  it." 

"  Softly,  softly,"  said  Mr.  Verner. 
"Did  you  see  any  man  about  ?" 

"  I  saw  nobody  at  all,  sir,  saving  Dan 
Duff  and  Mrs.  Roy  ;  and  Rachel's  quar- 
rel could  not  have  been  with  either  of 
them.  Whoever  the  other  was,  he  had 
made  himself  scarce." 

Robin  Frost  took  a  step  forward, 
respectfully. 

"  Did  you  mind,  sir,  that  Mother 
Duff's  son  spoke  to  seeing  some  person 
in  the  lane  ?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Verner.  "I 
should  like  to  ask  the  boy  another  ques- 
tion or  two  upon  that  point.  Call  him 
in,  one  of  you." 

John  Massingbird  went  out  and 
brought  back  the  boy. 

"  Mind  you  have  your  wits  sharp 
about  you  this  time,  Mr.  Duff,"  he  re- 
marked— which  piece  of  advice  had  the 
effect  of  scaring  Mr.  Duff's  wits  more 
completely  away  than  they  had  been 
scared  before.  "  You  tell  us  that  you 
saw  a  man  pass  up  the  lane  when  you 
were  in  the  field  after  the  cat,"  began 
Mr.  Verner;  "was  the  man  walking 
fast  ?" 

"Please,  sir,  yes.  Afore  I  could  get 
out  o'  the  gate  he  was  near  out  o'  sight. 
He  went  a'most  as  fast  as  the  cat  did." 

"  How  long  was  it,  after  you  saw  him, 
before  you  met  young  Broom,  and  heard 
that  somebody  was  in  the  pond  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  'twas  a'most  directly.  I 
was  running  then,  I  was." 
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As  the  boy's  answer  fell  upon  the 
room  a  conviction  stole  over  most  of 
those  collected  in  it,  that  this  man  must 
have  been  the  one  who  had  been  heard 
in  dispute  with  Rachel  Frost. 

"  Were  there  no  signs  about  him  by 
which  you  could  recognize  him  ?"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Yeruer.  "  What  did  he  look 
like  ?  Was  he  tall  or  short  ?" 

"Please,  sir,  he  was  very  tall." 

"  Could  you  see  his  dress  ?  Was  it 
like  a  gentleman's  or  a  laborer's  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  I  think  it  looked  like  a 
gentleman's — like  one  of  the  gentlemen's 
at  Yerner's  Pride." 

"  Whose  ?  Like  which  of  the  gen- 
tlemen's ?"  rung  ont  Mr.  Yerner's  voice, 
sharply  and  sternly,  after  a  moment's 
pause  of  surprise,  for  he  evidently  had 
not  expected  the  answer. 

"Please,  sir,  I  dun  know  which.  The 
clothes  looked  dark,  and  the  man  were 
as  tall  as  the  gentlemen,  or  as  Calves." 

"  Calves  ?"  echoed  Mr. Yerner,puzzled. 

John  Massingbird  broke  into  an  in- 
voluntary smile.  He  knew  that  their 
tall  footman,  Bennet,  was  universally 
styled  "  Calves"  in  the  village.  Dan 
Duff  probably  believed  it  to  be  his  regis- 
tered name. 

But  Frederick  Massingbird  was  look- 
ing dark  and  threatening.  The  suspicion 
hinted  at — if  you  can  call  it  a  suspicion 
— angered  him.  The  villagers  were  wont 
to  say  that  Mr.  Frederick  had  ten  times 
more  pride  than  Mr.  John.  They  were 
not  far  wrong — Mr.  John  had  none  at 
all. 

"  Boy !"  Frederick  sternly  said,  "  what 
grounds  have  you  for  saying  it  was  like 
one  of  the  gentlemen  ?" 

Dan  Duif  began  to  sob. 

"I  dun  know  who  it  were,"  he  said  ; 
"  indeed  I  don't.  But  he  were  tall,  and 
his  clothes  looked  dark.  Please,  sir,  if 
you  basted  me,  I  couldn't  tell  no  more." 

It  was  believed  that  he  could  not. 
Mr.  Yerner  dismissed  him,  and  John 
Massingbird,  according  to  order,  went 
to  bring  in  Mrs.  Roy. 

He  was  some  little  time  before  he 
found  her.  She  was  discovered  at  last 
in  a  corner  of  the  steward's  room,  seated 
on  a  low  stool,  her  head  bent  down  on 
her  knees. 

"Now,  ma'am,"  said  John,  with  un- 
wonted politeness,  "  you  are  being  waited 
for." 


She  looked  up,  startled.  She  rose 
from  her  low  seat,  and  began  to  tremble, 
her  lips  moving,  her  teeth  chattering, 
but  no  sound  came  forth. 

"  Yon  are  not  going  to  your  hanging, 
Dinah  Roy,"  said  John  Massingbird,  by 
way  of  consolation.  "Mr.  Veruer  is 
gathering  the  evidence  about  this  unfor- 
tunate business,  and  it  is  your  turn  to 
go  in  and  state  what  you  know,  or  saw." 

She  staggered  back  a  step  or  two, 
and  fell  against  the  wall,  her  face  chang- 
ing to  one  of  livid  terror. 

"  I — I — saw  nothing  !"  she  gasped. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did !     Come  along  ?" 

She  put  up  her  hands  in  a  supplicating 
attitude,  she  was  on  the  point  of  sinking 
on  her  knees  in  her  abject  fear.  At  that 
moment  the  stern  face  of  her  husband 
was  pushed  in  at  the  door.  She  sprung 
up  as  if  electrified,  and  meekly  followed 
John  Massingbird. 


CHAPTER   Y. 

DINAH  ROY'S    "GHOST." 

THE  moon,  high  in  the  heavens,  shone 
down  brightly,  lighting  up  the  fair  do- 
main of  Yerner's  Pride,  lighting  up  the 
broad  terrace,  and  one  who  was  hasting 
along  it ;  all  looking  as  peaceful  as  if  a 
deed  of  dark  mystery  had  not  that  night 
been  committed. 

He,  skimming  the  terrace  with  a  fleet 
foot,  was  that  domain's  recognized  heir, 
Lionel  Yerner.  Tynn  and  others  were 
standing  in  the  hall,  talking  in  groups, 
as  is  the  custom  with  dependents  when 
something  unusual  and  exciting  is  going 
on.  Lionel  appeared  full  of  emotion 
when  he  burst  in  upon  them. 

"  Is  it  true  ?"  he  demanded,  speaking 
impulsively.  "Is  Rachel  really  dead?" 

"  She  is  dead,  sir." 

"  Drowned  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  drowned." 

He  stood  like  one  confounded.  He 
had  heard  the  news  in  the  village,  but 
this  decided  confirmation  of  it  was  as 
startling  as  if  he  now  heard  it  for  the 
first  time.  A  hasty  word  of  feeling,  and 
then  he  looked  again  at  Tynn. 

"  Was  it  the  result  of  accident  ?" 

Tynn  shook  his  head. 
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"It's  to  be  feared  it  was  not,  sir. 
There  was  a  dreadful  quarrel  heard,  it 
seems,  near  to  the  pool,  just  before  it 
happened.  My  master  is  inquiring  into 
it  now,  sir,  in  his  study.  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth  and  some  more  are  there." 

Giving  his  hat  to  the  butler,  Lionel 
Verner  opened  the  study  door,  and  en- 
tered. It  was  at  that  precise  moment 
when  John  Massingbird  had  gone  out 
for  Mrs.  Roy ;  so  that,  as  may  be  said, 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Verner  looked  glad  when  Lionel 
appeared.  The  ageing  man,  enfeebled 
with  sickness,  had  grown  to  lean  on  the 
strong  young  intellect.  As  much  as  it 
was  in  Mr.  Verner's  nature  to  love  any 
thing,  he  loved  Lionel.  He  beckoned 
him  to  a  chair  beside  himself. 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  an  instant,"  nodded 
Lionel.  "Matthew,"  he  whispered,  lay- 
ing his  hand  kindly  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder  as  he  passed,  and  bending  down 
to  him  with  his  sympathising  eyes,  his 
pleasant  voice,  "  I  am  grieved  for  this 
as  if  it  had  been  my  own  sister.  Believe 
me." 

"  I  know  it ;  I  know  you,  Mr.  Lionel," 
was  the  faint  answer.  "  Don't  unman 
me,  sir,  afore  'em  here;  leave  me  to  my- 
self." 

With  a  pressure  of  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  ere  he  quitted  it,  Lionel  turned 
to  Frederick  Massingbird,  asking  of  him 
particulars  in  an  undertone. 

"  I  don't  know  them  myself,"  replied 
Frederick,  his  accent  a  haughty  one. 
"  There  seems  to  be  nothing  but  uncer- 
tainty and  mystery.  Mr.  Verner  ought 
not  to  have  inquired  into  it  in  this  semi- 
public  way.  Very  disagreeable  things 
have  been  said,  I  assure  you :  there  was 
not  the  least  necessity  for  allowing  such 
absurdities  to  go  forth,  as  suspicions,  to 
the  public.  You  have  not  been  running 
from  the  Willow-pool  at  a  strapping 
pace,  I  suppose,  to-night  ?" 

"  That  I  certainly  have  not,"  replied 
Lionel. 

"  Neither  has  John,  I  am  sure,"  re- 
turned Frederick,  resentfully.  "  It  is 
not  likely.  And  yet  that  boy  of  Mother 
Duff's—" 

The  words  were  interrupted.  The 
door  had  opened,  and  John  Massing- 
bird appeared,  marshaling  in  Dinah 
Roy.  Dinah  looked  fit  to  die,  with  her 
ashy  face  and  her  trembling  frame. 


"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Veruer. 

The  woman  burst  into  tear?:. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  don't  know  nothing  of  it; 
I  protest  I  don't,  she  uttered.  "  I  de- 
clare that  I  never  set  eyes  on  Rachel 
Frost  this  blessed  night." 

"  But  you  were  near  the  spot  at  the 
time  ?" 

"  Oh,  bad  luck  to  me,  I  was !"  she 
answered,  wringing  her  hands.  "  But 
I  know  no  more  how  she  got  into  the 
water  nor  a  child  unborn." 

"  Where's  the  necessity  of  being  put 
out  about  it,  my  good  woman  ?"  spoke 
up  Mr.  Bitterworth.  "  If  you  know 
nothing,  you  cftn^l  tell  it.  But  you 
must  state  what  you  do  know — why  you 
were  there,  what  startled  you,  and  such 
like.  Perhaps — if  she  were  to  have  a 
chair  ?"  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Verner  in 
a  whisper.  "  She  looks  too  shaky  to 
stand." 

"Ay,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Verner.  "  Some- 
body bring  forward  a  chair.  Sit  down, 
Mrs.  Roy." 

Mrs.  Roy  obeyed.  One  of  those  harm- 
less, well-meaning,  timid  women,  who 
seem  not  to  possess  ten  ideas  of  their 
own,  and  are  content  to  submit  to  others, 
she  had  often  been  seen  in  a  shaky  state 
from  very  trifling  causes.  But  she  had 
never  been  seen  like  this.  The  perspi- 
ration was  pouring  off  her  pinched  face, 
and  her  blue  check  apron  was  inces- 
santly raised  to  wipe  it. 

"  What  errand  had  you  near  the 
Willow-pool  this  evening  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Verner. 

"  I  didn't  see  any  thing,"  she  gasped. 
"  I  don't  know  any  thing.  As  true  as 
I  sit  here,  sir,  I  never  saw  Rachel  Frost 
this  blessed  evening." 

"  I  am  not  asking  you  about  Rachel 
Frost.  Were  you  near  the  spot  ?" 

"  Yes.     But—" 

"  Then  you  can  say  what  errand  you 
had  there ;  what  business  took  you  to 
it,"  continued  Mr.  Verner. 

"  It  was  no  harm  took  me,  sir.  I 
went  to  get  a  dish  o'  tea  with  Martha 
Broom.  Many's  the  time  she  have  asked 
me  since  Christmas;  and  my  husband, 
he  was  out  with  the  Dawsons  and  all 
that  bother ;  and  Luke,  he's  gone,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  keep  me  at  home. 
I  changed  my  gownd  and  I  went." 

"  What  time  \vas  that  ?" 
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"  'Twas  the  middle  o'  the  afternoon, 
sir.  The  clock  had  gone  three." 

"  Did  you  stay  to  tea  there  ?" 

"  In  course,  sir,  I  did.  Broom,  he 
was  out,  and  she  was  at  home  by  herself 
a  rinsing  out  some  things.  But  she 
soon  put  'eui  away,  and  we  sat  down 
and  had  our  teas  together.  We  was  a 
talking  about — " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Mr.  Verner. 
"  It  was  in  coming  home,  I  conclude, 
that  you  were  met  by  young  Broom  ?" 

Mrs.  Roy  raised  her  apron  again,  and 
passed  it  over  her  face  :  but  not  a  word 
spoke  she  in  answer. 

"  What  time  did  you  leave  Broom's 
cottage  to  return  home  ?" 

"  I  can't  be  sure,  sir,  what  time  it 
was.  Brooms  haven't  got  no  clock : 
they  tells  the  time  by  the  sun,  and 
that." 

"  Was  it  dark  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  was  dark,  sir:  except  for 
the  moon.     That  had  been  up  a  good 
bit,  for  I  hadn't  hurried  myself." 
*       "  And  what  did  you  see  or  hear,  when 
you  got  near  the  Willow-pond  ?" 

The  question  sent  Mrs.  Roy  into  fresh 
tears ;  into  fresh  tremor. 

"I  never  saw  nothing,"  she  reiterated. 
"  The  last  time  I  set  eyes  on  Rachel 
Frost  was  at  church  on  Sunday." 

"What  13  the  matter  \vith  you?" 
cried  Mr.  Verner,  with  asperity.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  deny  that  any  thing  had  oc- 
curred to  put  you  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, when  you  were  met  by  young 
Broom  ?" 

Mrs.  Roy  only  moaned. 

"Did  you  hear  people  quarreling ?" 
he  persisted. 

"  I  heard  people  quarreling,"  she 
sobbed.  "  I  did.  But  I  know  no  more 
than  the  dead  who  it  was." 

"  Whose  voices  were  they  ?" 

"I  couldn't  tell,  sir.  I  wasn't  near 
enough.  There  were  two  voices,  a  man's 
aiid  a  woman's  ;  but  I  couldn't  catch  a 
single  word,  and  it  did  not  last  long-.  I 
declare,  if  it  were  the  last  word  I  had 
to  speak,  that  I  heard  no  more  of  the 
quarrel  than  that,  and  I  wasn't  no  nearer 
to  it." 

She  really  did  seem  to  speak  the 
truth,  in  spite  of  her  shrinking  fear, 
which  was  evident  to  all.  Mr.  Verner 
inquired,  with  incredulity  equally  evi- 
dent, whether  that  was  sufficient  to  put 


her  into  the  state  of  tremor  spoken  of 
by  young  Broom. 

Mrs.  Roy  hung  her  head. 

"  I'm  timid  at  quarrels,  'specially  if 
it's  at  night,"  she  faintly  answered. 

"  And  was  it  just  the  hearing  of  that 
quarrel  that  made  you  sink  down  on 
your  knees,  and  clasp  hold  of  a  tree  ?" 
continued  Mr.  Venter.  TTpon  which 
Mrs.  Roy  let  fall  her  head  on  her  hands, 
and  sobbed  piteously. 

Robin  Frost  interrupted,  sarcasm  in 
his  tone. 

"  There's  a  tale  going  on  outside, 
that  you  saw  a  ghost,  and  that  it  was 
that  frighted  you,"  he  said  to  her.  "  Per- 
haps, sir" — turning  to  Mr.  Verner — 
"you'll  ask  her  whose  ghost  it  was." 

This  appeared  to  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  Mrs.  Roy's  discomfiture.  No- 
thing could  be  made  of  her  for  a  few 
minutes.  Presently,  her  agitation  some- 
what subsided  ;  she  lifted  her  head,  and 
spoke  as  with  a  desperate  effort. 

"It's  true,"  she  said.  "I'll  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  I  did  see  a  ghost, 
and  it  was  that  as  upset  me  so.  It  wasn't 
the  quarreling  frighted  me  :  I  thought 
nothing  of  that." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you 
saw  a  ghost  ?"  sharply  reproved  Mr. 
Verner. 

"It  was  a  ghost,  sir,"  she  answered, 
apparently  picking  up  a  little  courage, 
now  the  subject  was  fairly  entered  upon. 

A  pause  ensued.  Mr.  Verner  may 
have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  say  next. 
When  deliberately  assured  by  any  timo- 
rous spirit  that  they  have  "seen  a  ghost," 
it  is  waste  of  time  to  enter  an  opposing 
argument. 

"  Where  did  you  see  the  ghost  ?"  he 
asked. 

"I  had  stopped  still,  listening  to  the 
quarreling,  sir.  But  that  soon  came  to 
an  end,  for  I  heard  no  more,  and  I  went 
on  a  few  steps,  and  then  I  stopped  to 
listen  again.  Just  as  I  turned  my  head 
towards  the  grove,  where  the  quarreling 
had  seemed  to  be,  I  saw  something  a  few 
paces  from  me  that  made  my  flesh  creep. 
A  tall,  white  thing  it  looked,  whiter  than 
the  moonlight.  I  knew  it  could  be 
nothing  but  a  ghost,  and  my  knees  sunk 
down  from  under  me,  and  I  laid  hold  o' 
the  trunk  o'  the  tree." 

"Perhaps  it  was  a  death's  head  and 
bones  ?"  cried  John  Massingbird. 
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"  May  be,  sir,"  she  answered.  "  That 
or  something  worse.  It  glided  through 
the  trees  with  its  great  eyes  staring  at 
me ;  and  I  felt  ready  to  die." 

"  Was  it  a  man's  or  a  woman's  ghost  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Bitterworth,  a  broad  smile 
upon  bis  face. 

"  Couldn't  have  been  a  woman's,  sir ; 
'twas  too  tall,"  was  the  sobbing  answer. 
"  A  great  tall  thing  it  looked,  like  a  white 
shadder.  I  wonder  I  be  alive  1" 

"  So  do  I,"  irascibly  cried  Mr.  Yer- 
ner.  "  Which  way  was  it  going  ?  to- 
wards the  village,  or  in  this  direction  ?" 

"  Not  in  neither  of  'era,  sir.  It  glided 
right  off  at  a  angle  amid  the  trees." 

"  And  it  was  that — that  folly,  that 
put  you  into  the  state  of  tremor  in  which 
Broom  found  you  ?"  uttered  Mr.  Yerner. 
"  It  was  nothing  else  ?" 

"  I  declare,  before  Heaven,  that  it  was 
what  I  saw  as  put  me  into  the  fright 
young  Broom  found  me  in,"  she  re- 
peated, earnestly. 

"But,  if  you  were  so  silly  as  to  be 
alarmed,  for  the  moment,  why  do  you 
continue  to  show  alarm  still  ?" 

"  Because  my  husband  says  he'll  shake 
me,"  she  whimpered,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  He  never  has  no  patience  with  ghosts." 

"  Serve  you  right,"  was  the  half- 
audible  comment  of  Mr.  Yerner.  "Is 
this  all  you  know  of  the  affair  ?"'he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause. 

"It's  all,  sir,"  she  sobbed.  "And 
enough  too  1  There's  only  one  thing  as 
I  shall  be  forever  thankful  for." 

"  What's  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Yerner. 

"  That  my  poor  Luke  was  away  afore 
this  happened.  He  was  fond  of  hanker- 
ing after  Rachel,  and  folks  might  have 
been  for  laying  it  on  his  shoulders, 
though,  goodness  knows,  he'd  not  have 
hurt  a  hair  of  her  head." 

"At  any  rate,  he  is  out  of  it,"  ob- 
served John  Massingbird. 

"  Ay,"  she  replied,  in  a  sort  of  self- 
Boliloquy,  as  she  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  for  Mr.  Yerner  told  her  she  was 
'dismissed,  "it'll  be  a  corn  o'  comfort 
among  my  peck  o'  troubles.  I  have 
fretted  myself  incessant  since  Luke  left, 
a  thinking  as  I  could  never  know  com- 
fort again  ;  but  perhaps  it's  all  for  the 
best  now,  as  he  should  ha'  went." 

She  curtsied,  and  the  door  was  closed 
npon  her.  Her  evidence  left  an  unsatis- 
factory feeling  behind  it.  An  impres- 


sion had  gone  forth  that  Mrs.  Roy  could 
throw  some  light  upon  the  obscurity ; 
and,  as  it  turned  out  she  had  thrown 
none.  The  greater  part  of  those  present 
gave  credence  to  what  she  said.  All  be- 
lieved the  "  ghost"  to  have  been  pure  im- 
agination ;  knowing  the  woman's  prone- 
ness  to  the  marvelous,  and  her  timid 
temperament.  But,  upon  one  or  two 
there  remained  a  strong  conviction  that 
Mrs.  Roy  had  not  told  the  whole  truth ; 
that  she  could  have  said  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  night's  work,  had  she 
chosen  to  do  so. 

No  other  testimony  was  forthcoming. 
The  cries  and  shouts  of  young  Broom, 
when  he  saw  the  body  in  the  water,  had 
succeeded  in  arousing  some  men  who 
slept  at  the  distant  brick  kilns ;  and  the 
tidings  soon  spread,  and  crowds  flocked 
up.  These  crowds  were  eager  to  pour 
into  Mr.  Yerner's  room  now,  and  state 
all  they  knew,  which  was  precisely  the 
evidence  not  required :  but,  of  further 
testimony  to  the  facts,  there  was  none. 

"  More  may  come  out  prior  to  the  in- 
quest ;  there's  no  knowing,"  observed  Mr. 
Bitterworth,  as  the  gentlemen  stood  in  a 
group,  before  separating.  "It  is  a  very 
dreadful  thing ;  demanding  the  most 
searching  investigation.  It  is  not  likely 
she  would  throw  herself  in." 

"  A  well-conducted  girl  like  Rachel 
Frost  throw  herself  willfully  into  a  pond 
for  the  purpose  of  drowning!"  indig- 
nantly repeated  Mr.  Yerner.  "  She 
would  be  one  of  the  last  to  do  it." 

"And  equally  one  of  the  last  to  be 
thrown  in,"  said  Dr.  West.  "Young 
women  do  not  get  thrown  into  ponds 
without  some  cause  ;  and  I  should  think 
few  ever  gave  less  cause  for  mal-treat- 
ment  of  any  kind  than  she.  It  appears 
most  strange  to  me  with  whom  she  could 
have  been  quarreling — if  indeed  it  was 
Rachel  that  was  quarreling." 

"  It  is  all  strange  together,"  cried 
Lionel  Yerner.  "  What  took  Rachel 
that  way  at  all,  by  night-time  ?" 

"What  indeed  !"  echoed  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth.  "  Unless — " 

"  Unless  what  ?"  asked  Mr.  Yerner  ; 
for  Mr.  Bitterworth  had  brought  his 
words  to  a  sudden  stand-still. 

"  Well,  I  was  going  to  say,  unless  she 
had  an  appointment  there.  But  that 
does  not  appear  probable  for  Rachel 
Frost." 
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"  It  is  barely  possible,  let  alone  proba- 
ble," was  the  retort  of  Mr.  Verner. 

"  But  still,  in  a  case  like  this,  every 
circumstance  must  be  looked  at,  every 
trifle  weighed,"  resumed  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth.  "Does  Rachel's  own  conduct 
appear  to  yon  to  have  been  perfectly 
open  ?  She  has  been  indulging,  it  would 
seem,  in  some  secret  grief  latterly ;  has 
been  '  strange,'  as  one  or  two  have  ex- 
pressed it.  Then,  again,  she  stated  to 
her  father  that  she  was  going  to  stay  at 
Duff's  for  a  gossip,  whereas  the  woman 
says  she  had  evidently  no  intention  of 
gossiping,  and  barely  gave  herself  time 
to  order  the  articles  spoken  of.  Other 
witnesses  observed  her  leave  Duff's,  and 
walk  with  a  hasty  step  direct  to  the  field 
road,  and  turn  down  it.  All  this  does 
not  sound  quite  clear  to  me." 

"  There  was  one  thing  sounded  not 
clear  to  me,"  broke  in  Lionel,  abruptly, 
"and  that  was  Dinah  Roy's  evidence. 
The  woman's  half  a  fool ;  otherwise  I 
should  think  she  was  purposely  deceiv- 
ing us." 

"  A  pity  but  she  could  see  a  real 
ghost !"  cried  John  Massingbird,  look- 
ing half  inclined  to  laugh,  "it  might  cure 
her  for  fancy  ones.  She's  right  in  one 
thing,  however :  that  poor  Luke  might 
have  got  this  clapped  on  to  his  shoulders, 
had  he  been  here." 

"  Scarcely,"  dissented  Dr.  "West. 
"  Luke  Roy  is  too  inoffensive  to  harm 
any  one,  least  of  all  a  woman,  and  Ra- 
chel ;  and  that  the  whole  parish  knows." 

"  There's  no  need  to  discuss  Luke's 
name  in  the  business,"  said  Mr.  Verner, 
"  he  is  far  enough  away.  Whoever  the 
man  may  have  been,  it  was  not  Luke," 
he  emphatically  added.  "  Luke  would 
have  been  the  one  to  succor  Rachel,  not 
to  hurt  her." 

Not  a  soul  present  but  felt  that  Mr. 
Verner  spoke  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  facts,  known  and  presumptive.  They 
must  look  in  another  quarter  thau  Luke 
for  Rachel's  assailant. 

Mr.  Verner  glanced  at  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth  and  Dr.  West,  then  at  the  three 
young  men  before  him. 

"  We  are  amongst  friends,"  he  ob- 
served, addressing  the  latter.  "I  would 
ask  you,  individually,  whether  it  was  one 
of  you  that  the  boy,  Duff,  spoke  of  as 
being  in  the  lane  ?" 

They  positively  disclaimed  it,   each 


one  for  himself.  Each  one  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  elsewhere  at  the  time; 
and  where  he  had  been. 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Verner,  "the 
lane  leads  only  to  Verner's  Pride." 

"But,  by  leaping  a  fence  anywhere, 
or  a  gate,  or  breaking  through  a  hedge, 
it  may  lead  all  over  the  country,"  ob- 
served Frederick  Massingbird.  "You 
forget  that,  sir." 

"  No,  Frederick,  I  do  not  forget  it 
But  unless  a  man  had  business  at  Ver- 
ner's Pride,  what  should  he  go  into  the 
lane  for  ?  On  emerging  from  the  field, 
on  this  side  the  Willow-pool,  any  one, 
not  bound  for  Verner's  Pride,  would  take 
the  common  path  to  the  right  hand,  open 
to  all;  only  in  case  of  wanting  to  come 
here  would  he  take  the  lane.  Yon  can- 
not suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  suspect 
any  one  of  you  has  had  a  hand  in  this 
unhappy  event ;  but  it  was  right  that  I 
should  be  assured,  from  your  own  lips, 
that  you  were  not  the  person  spoken  of 
by  young  Duff." 

"  It  may  have  been  a  stranger  to  the 
neighborhood,  sir.  In  that  case  he  would 
not  know  that  the  lane  led  only  to  Ver- 
ner's Pride." 

"  True — so  far.  But  what  stranger 
would  be  likely  to  quarrel  with  Rachel?" 

"Egad,  if  you  come  to  that,  sir,  a 
stranger's  more  likely  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  her  than  one  of  us,"  rejoined  John 
Massingbird. 

"  It  was  no  stranger,"  said  Mr.  Verner, 
shaking  his  head.  "We  do  not  quarrel 
with  strangers.  Had  any  stranger  ac- 
costed Rachel  at  night,  in  that  lonely 
spot,  with  rude  words,  she  would  natu- 
rally have  called  out  for  help  :  which  it 
is  certain  she  did  not  do,  or  young 
Broom  and  Mrs.  Roy  must  have  heard 
her.  Rely  upon  it,  that  man  in  the  lane 
is  the  one  we  must  look  for." 

"But — where  to  look  ?"  debated  Fre- 
derick Massingbird. 

"  There  it  is  !  The  inference  would 
be  that  he  was  coming  to  Verner's 
Pride ;  being  on  its  direct  way  and 
nearly  close  upon  it.  But,  the  only  tall 
men  (as  the  boy  describes)  at  Verner's 
Pride  are  you  three  and  Bennet.  Ben- 
net  was  at  home,  therefore  he  is  exempt ; 
and  you  were  scattered  in  different  di- 
rections— Lionel  at  Mr.  Bitterworth's, 
John  at  the  Royal  Oak — I  wonder  you 
like  to  make  yourself  familiar  with  those 
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tap-rooms,  John  ! — and  Frederick  com- 
ing in  from  Poynton's  to  his  dinner." 

"  I  don't  think  I  had  been  in  ten 
minutes  when  the  alarm  came,"  remarked 
Frederick. 

"Well,  it  is  involved  in  mystery  at 
present,"  cried  Mr.  Bitterworth,  shaking 
hands  with  them.  Let  us  hope  that  to- 
morrow will  open  more  light  upon  it  ? 
Are  you  on  the  wing,  too,  doctor  ? 
Then  we'll  go  out  together." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  REVELATION  AT  THE  INQUEST. 

To  say  that  Deerham  was  rudely  dis- 
turbed from  its  equanimity  ;  that  petty 
animosities,  whether  concerning  Mr. 
Hoy  and  the  Dawsons  or  other  contend- 
ing spirits,  were  lost  sight  of,  hushed  to 
rest  in  the  absorbing  calamity  which 
had  overtaken  Rachel ;  to  say  that  oc- 
cupations were  partially  suspended,  that 
there  ensued  a  glorious  interim  of  idle- 
ness, for  the  female  portion  of  it — of 
conferences  in  gutters  and  collectings  in 
houses  ;  to  say  that  Rachel  was  sincerely 
mourned,  old  Frost  sympathised  with, 
and  the  supposed  assailant  vigorously 
sought  after,  would  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate that  public  curiosity  was  excited  to 
a  high  pitch  :  but  all  this  was  as  nothing, 
compared  to  the  excitement  which  was 
to  ensue,  upon  the  evidence  given  at  the 
coroner's  inquest. 

In  the  absence  of  any  certain  data  to 
go  upon,  Deerham  had  been  content  to 
take  uncertain  data,  and  to  come  to  its 
own  conclusions.  Deerham  assumed  that 
Rachel,  from  some  reasons  which  they 
could  not  fathom,  had  taken  the  lonely 
road  home  that  night,  had  met  with 
somebody  or  other  with  whom  had  en- 
sued a  quarrel  and  scuffle,  and  that,  ac- 
cidentally or  by  intent,  she  had  been 
pushed  into  the  pond,  the  coward  de- 
camping. 

"  Villany  enough!  even  if  'twas  but 
a  accident !"  cried  wrathful  Deerham. 

Villany  enough,  beyond  all  doubt, 
had  this  been  the  extent.  But,  Deer- 
ham  had  to  learn  that  the  villany  had 
had  a  beginning  previous  to  that. 

The  inquest  had  been  summoned  in 
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due  course.  It  sat  two  days  after  the 
accident.  No  evidence,  tending  to  fur- 
ther elucidate  the  matter  was  given, 
than  had  been  elicited  that  first  night 
before  Mr.  Veruer ;  except  the  medical 
evidence.  Dr.  West,  and  a  surgeon 
from  a  neighboring  town,  who  had 
jointly  made  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, testified  that  there  was  a  cause  for 
Rachel  Frost's  unevenness  of  spirits, 
spoken  of  by  her  father  and  by  Mrs. 
Verner.  She  might  possibly,  they  now 
thought,  have  thrown  herself  into  the 
pool ;  induced  to  it  by  self-condemna- 
tion. 

It  electrified  Deerham.  It  electrified 
Mr.  Verner.  It  worse  than  electrified 
Matthew  Frost  and  Robin.  In  the  first 
impulse  of  the  news,  Mrs.  Verner  de- 
clared that  it  could  not  be.  But  the 
medical  men,  with  their  impassive  faces, 
calmly  said  that  it  was. 

But,  so  far  as  the  inquiry  went,  it 
only  left  the  point  where  it  found  it. 
[For,  if  it  tended  to  induce  a  suspicion 
that  Rachel  might  have  found  life  a 
burthen,  and  so  wished  to  end  it,  it  only 
rendered  stronger  the  suspicion  against 
another.  This  supplied  the  very  motive 
for  that  other's  conduct,  which  had  been 
wanting,  supposing  that  he  had  indeed 
got  rid  of  her  by  violence.  It  gave  the 
clue  to  much  which  had  before  been 
dark.  People  could  understand  now 
why  Rachel  should  hasten  to  keep  a 
stealthy  appointment ;  why  quarreling 
should  be  heard  at  it ;  in  short,  why 
poor  Rachel  should  have  been  found  in 
the  pond.  The  jury  returned  an  open 
verdict — "  Found  drowned  ;  but  how  she 
got  into  the  water,  there  is  -no  precise 
evidence  to  show."  » 

Robin  Frost  struggled  out  of  the 
room  as  the  crowd  was  dispersing.  His 
eye  was  blazing,  his  cheek  burning. 
Could  Robin  have  laid  his  hand  at  that 
moment  upon  the  right  man,  there  would 
speedily  have  ensued  another  coroner's 
inquest.  The  earth  was  not  wide  enough 
for  the  two  to  live  on  it.  Fortunately, 
Robin  could  not  fix  on  any  one,  and  say, 
thou  art  the  man  1  The  knowledge  was 
hidden  from  him  :  and  yet,  the  very  man 
may  have  been  at  the  inquest,  side  by 
side  with  himself.  Nay,  he  probably 
was. 

Robin  Frost  cleared  himself  from  the 
crowd.  He  gave  vent  to  a  groan  of  de- 
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spair;  he  lifted  his  strong  arms  in  im- 
potency.  Tliea  he  turned  and  sought 
Mr.  Verner. 

Mr.  Verner  was  ill ;  could  not  be 
seen.  Lionel  came  forward. 

"Robin,  I  am  truly  sorry; — truly 
grieved.  We  all  are.  But  I  know  you 
will  not  care  to-day  to  hear  me  say  it." 

"Sir,  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Verner," 
replied  Robin.  "  I  want  to  know  if 
that,  inquest  can.  be  squashed."  Don't 
laiiirh  at  him  now,  poor  fellow.  He 
meant  quashed. 

"Tlie  inquest  quashed!"  repeated 
Lionel.  "  Of  course  it  cannot  be.  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean,  Robin. 
It  has  been  held,  and  it  cannot  be  un- 
held." 

"  I  should  ha'  said  the  verdict,"  ex- 
plained Robin.  "  I'm  beside  myself  to- 
day, Mr.  Lionel.  Can't  Mr.  Verner  get 
it  .squashed?  He  knows  the  crowner." 

"  Neither  Mr.  Verner  nor  anybody 
else  could  do  it,  Robin.  Why  should 
you  wish  it  done  ?" 

"  Because  it  as  good  as  sets  forth  a 
lie,"  vehemently  answered  Robin  Frost. 
"  She  never  put  herself  into  the  water. 
Bad  as  things  had  turned  out  with  her, 
poor  dear,  she  never  did  that.  Mr. 
Lionel,  I  ask  you,  sir,  was  she  likely  to 
do  it  ?" 

"I  should  have  deemed.it  very  un- 
likely," replied  Lionel.  "  Until  to-day," 
he  added  to  his  own  thoughts. 

"  No,  she  never  did  !  Was  it  the 
work  of  one  to  go  and  buy  herself 
aprons,  and  tape,  and  cotton  for  sewing, 
who  was  ou  her  way  to  fling  herself  into 
a  pond,  I'd  ask  the  crowner?"  he  con- 
tinued, his  voice  rising  almost  to  a  shriek 
in  his  emotion.  "Them  aprons  be  a 
proof  that  she  didn't  take  her  own  life. 
Why  didn't  they  bring  it  in  Willful 
Murder,  and  have  the  place  scoured  out  j 
to  find  him?" 

"  The  verdict  will  make  no  difference 
to  the  finding  him,  Robin,"  returned 
Lionel  Verner. 

"  I  dun  know  that,  sir.  When  a 
charge  of  willful  murder's  out  in  a  place, 
again  some  one  of  the  folks  in  it,  the 
rest  be  all  on  the  edge  to  find  him  :  but 
'  Found  drownded'  is  another  thing. 
Have  you  any  suspicion  again  anybody, 
sir  ?" 

He  put  the  question  sharply  and  ab- 


ruptly, and  Lionel  Verner  looked  full  in 
hisfnce  as  he  answered — "No,  Robin." 
"Well,  good  afternoon,  sir. " 
He  turned  away  without  another  word 
Lionel  gazed  after  him  with  true  sym- 
pathy.    "  He  will    never   recover   this 
blow,"  was  Lionel  Verner's  mental  com- 
ment. 

But  for  this  unfortunate  occurrence, 
John  Massingbird  would  have  already 
departed  from  Verner's  Pride.  The 
great  bane  of  the  two  Massingbirds  was, 
that  they  had  been  brought  up  to  be  idle 
men.  A  sum  of  money  had  become 
theirs  when  Frederick  came  of  age  — 
which  sum  you  may  call  large  or  small, 
as  it  may  please  you.  It  would  be  as  a 
drop  of  water  to  the  millionaire;  it 
would  be  as  a  countless  fortune  to  one 
in  the  depths  of  poverty ;  we  estimate 
things  by  comparison.  The  sum  was 
five  thousand  pounds  each — Mrs.  Mas- 
singbird, by  her  second  marriage  with 
Mr.  Verner,  having  forfeited  all  right 
in  it.  With  this  fine  sum  the  young 
Massingbirds  appeared  to  think  that 
they  could  live  like  gentlemen,  and  need 
not  seek  to  add  to  it. 

Thrown  into  the  luxurious  home  of 
Verner's  Pride — again  we  must  speak 
by  comparison  :  Verner's  Pride  was 
luxurious  compared  to  the  moderate 
home  they  had  been  reared  in — John  and 
Frederick  Massingbird  suffered  that  worst 
complaint  of  all  complaints,  indolence,  to 
overtake  them  and  become  their  master. 
John,  careless,  free,  unsteady  in  many 
ways,  set  on  to  spend  his  portion  as  fast 
as  he  could  ;  Frederick,  more  cold,  more 
cautious,  did  not  squander  as  his  brother 
did,  but  he  had  managed  to  get  rid  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  his  own  share 
in  unfortunate  speculations.  While  losses 
do  not  affect  our  personal  convenience 
they  are  scarcely  felt.  And  so  it  was 
with  the  Massingbirds.  Mr.  Verner  was 
an  easy  man  in  regard  to  money  matters  ; 
he  was  also  a  man  who  was  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  other  people, 
and  he  had  never  breathed  a  word  to 
his  wife  about  the  inexpediency  of  her 
ke.eping  her  sons  at  home  in  idleness. 
He  feared  his  motives  might  be  miscon- 
strued— that  it  might  be  thought  he 
grudged  the  keeping  them.  He  had 
spoken  once  or  twice  of  the  desirability 
of  their  pursuing  some  calling  in  life, 
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and  intimated  that  he  should  be  ready 
to  further  their  views  by  pecuniary  help  ; 
but  the  advice  was  not  taken.  He 
offered  to  purchase  a  commission  for  one 
or  botti  of  them  ;  he  hinted  that  the  bar 
afforded  a  stepping-stone  to  fame.  No  ; 
John  and  Frederick  Massingbird  were 
conveniently  deaf;  they  had  grown  ad- 
dicted to  fieldsports,  to  a  life  of  leisure, 
and  they  did  not  feel  inclined  to  quit  it 
for  one  of  obligation  or  of  labor.  So 
they  had  stayed  on  at  Verner's  Pride, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  comfortable 
quarters,  of  the  well-spread  table,  of 
their  horses,  their  dogs.  All  these 
sources  of  expense  were  provided  with- 
out any  cost  or  concern  of  theirs,  their 
own  private  expenditure  alone  coming 
out  of  their  private  purses.  How  it  was 
with  their  clothes,  they  and  Mrs.  Verner 
best  knew — Mr.  Verner  did  not.  Whe- 
ther these  were  furnished  at  their  own 
cost,  or  whether  their  mother  allowed 
them  to  draw  for  such  on  her — or,  in- 
deed, whether  they  were  scoring  up  long 
bills  on  account — Mr.  Verner  made  it 
no  concern  of  his. 

John — who  was  naturally  of  a  roving 
nature,  and  but  for  the  desirable  home 
he  was  allowed  to  call  his,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  all  over  the  world  before 
he  was  his  present  age,  working  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  for  bread  one  day,  exalted 
to  some  transient  luck  the  next — had  lat- 
terly taken  a  fancy  in  his  head  to  emi- 
grate to  Australia.  Certain  friends  of 
his  had  gone  out  there  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously, and  were  sending  home  flaming 
accounts  of  their  success  at  the  gold- 
fields.  It  excited  in  John  Massingbird 
a  strong  wish  to  join  them.  Possibly 
other  circumstances  urged  him  to  the 
step;  for,  that  his  finances  were  not  in  so 
desirable  a  state  as  they  might  be,  was  cer- 
tain. With  John  Massingbird,  to  wish  a 
thing  was  to  do  it ;  and  almost  before  the 
plan  was  spoken  of,  even  in  his  own  family, 
he  was  ready  to  start.  Frederick  was  in 
his  confidence,  Lionel  partly  so,  and  a  hint 
to  his  mother  was  sufficient  to  induce  her 
to  preserve  reticence  on  the  subject.  John 
Massingbird  had  his  reasons  for  this.  It 
was  announced  in  the  household  that 
Mr.  Massingbird  was  departing  on  a 
visit  to  town,  the  only  one  who  was  told 
'ohe  truth  being  Ilachel  Frost.  Rachel 
was  looked  upon  almost  as  one  of  them- 
selves. Frederick  Massingbird  had  also 


confided  it  to  Sibylla  West — but  Fred- 
erick and  Sibylla  were  on  more  confiden- 
tial terms  than  was  suspected  by  the 
world.  John  had  made  a  confident  on. 
his  own  score,  and  that  was  of  Luke  Roy. 
Luke,  despised  by  Rachel,  whom  be  truly 
loved,  clearly  seeing  there  was  no  hope 
whatever  that  she  would  ever  favor  him, 
was  eager  to  get  away  from  Deerham — • 
anywhere,  so  that  he  might  forget  her. 
John  Massingbird  knew  this ;  he  liked 
Luke,  and  he  thought  Luke  might  prove 
useful  to  him  in  the  land  he  was  emigra- 
ting to,  so  he  proposed  to  him  to  join  iu 
the  scheme.  Luke  warmly  embraced  it. 
Old  Roy,  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
take  into  confidence,  was  won  over  to  it ; 
he  furnished  Luke  with  the  needful  funds, 
believing  he  should  be  repaid  four-fold, 
for  John  Massingbird  had  contrived  to 
imbue  him  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
gold  was  to  be  picked  up  for  the  stooping. 

Only  three  days  before  the  tragic  event 
occurred  to  Rachel,  Luke  had  been  des- 
patched to  London  by  John  Massingbird 
to  put  things  in  a  train  of  preparation 
for  the  voyage.  Luke  said  nothing 
abroad  of  his  going,  and  the  village  only 
knew  he  was  away  by  missing  him. 

"  What's  gone  of  Luke?"  many  asked 
of  his  father. 

"  Oh  !  he's  off  to  London  on  some 
spree  ;  he  can  tell  ye  abo.ut  it  when  he 
gets  back,"  was  Roy's  answer. 

When  he  got  back  !  John's  departure 
was  intended  for  the  day  following  that 
one  when  you  saw  him  packing  his 
clothes,  but  the  untimely  end  of  Rachel 
had  induced  to  postpone  it.  Or,  rather, 
the  command  of  Mr.  Verner — a  com- 
mand which  John  could  not  conveniently 
disobey,  had  he  wished.  He  had  won 
over  Mr.  Verner  to  promise  him  a  sub- 
stantial sum,  to  "set  him  up,"  as  he 
phrased  it,  in  Australia  ;  and  that  sum 
was  not  yet  handed  to  him. 

The  revelation  at  the  inquest  had  af- 
fected Mr.  Verner  in  no  measured  de- 
gree, greatly  increasing  for  the  time  his 
bodily  ailments.  He  gave  orders  to  be 
denied  to  all  callers  ;  he  could  not  bear 
the  comments  that  would  be  made.  An 
angry,  feverish  desire,  to  find  o-ut  who 
had  played  the  traitor,  grew  strong  within, 
him.  Innocent,  pretty,  child-like  Rachel ! 
who  was  it  that  had  set  himself,  in  his 
wickedness,  deliberately  to  destroy  her  ? 
Mr.  Veruer  now  deemed  it  more  than 
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likely  that  she  had  been  the  author  of  ] 
her  own  death.     It  was  of  course  impos-  ' 
sible  to  tell :  but  he  dwelt  on  that  part 
of  the  tragedy  less  'than  on   the   other. 
The  one  injury  was  uncertain  ;  the  other 
was  a  fact. 

What  rendered  it  all  the  more  obscure, 
was  the  absence  of  any  previous  grounds 
of  suspicion.  Rachel  had  never  been 
observed  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
any  one.  Luke  Roy  had  been  anxious 
to  court  her,  as  Verner's  Pride  knew ; 
but  Rachel  had  utterly  repudiated  the 
wish.  Luke  it  was  not.  And  who  else 
was  there  ? 

The  suspicions  of  Mr.  Yerner,  veered, 
almost  against  his  will,  towards  those  of 
his  own  household.  Not  to  Lionel ;  he 
honestly  believed  Lionel  to  be  too  highly 
principled ;  but  towards  his  step-sons. 
He  had  no  particular  cause  to  suspect 
either  of  them  ;  unless  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Duff's  son  about  the  tall  gentleman 
could  furnish  it :  and  it  may  be  said  that 
his  suspicion  strayed  to  them  only  from 
the  total  absence  of  any  other  quarter  to 
fix  it  upon.  Of  the  two,  he  could  rather 
fix  upon  John  than  Frederick.  No 
scandal  touching  Frederick,  had  ever 
reached  his  ears  :  plenty  of  it  touching 
John.  In  fact,  Mr.  Verner  was  rather 
glad  to  help  in  shipping  John  off  to  some 
far-away  place,  for  he  considered  him  no 
credit  to  Verner's  Pride,  or  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. Venial  sins  sat  lightly  on 
John  Massingbird's  conscience. 

But  this  was  no  venial  sin,  no  case  of' 
passing  scandal :  and  Mr.  Verner  de- 
clared to  that  gentleman  that  if  he  found 
him  guilty  he  would  discard  him  from 
Verner's  Pride  without  a  shilling  of  help. 
John  Massiugbird  protested,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  he  was  innocent  as 
Mr.  Verner  himself. 

A  trifling  addition  was  destined  to  be 
brought  to  the  suspicion  already  directed 
by  Mr.  Verner  towards  Verner's  Pride. 
On  the  night  of  the  inquest  Mr.  Verner 
had  his  dinner  served  in  his  study.  The 
wing  of  a  fowl  ;  of  which  he  eat  about 
a  fourth  part.  Mrs.  Tynn  attended  on 
him  ;  he  liked  her  to  do  so  when  he  was 
worse  than  usual.  He  was  used  to  her, 
and  he  would  talk  to  her  when  he  would 
not  to  others.  He  spoke  about  what 
had  happened,  saying  that  he  felt  as  if  it 
would  shorten  his  life,  lie  would  give 
any  thing,  he  added,  half  in  self-soliloquy, 


to  have  the  point  cleared  up  of  who  it 
was  young  Duff  had  seen  in  the  lane. 
Mrs.  Tyun  answered  this,  lowering  her 
voice. 

"  It  was  one  of  our  young  gentlemen, 
sir;  there's  no  doubt  of  it.  Dolly  saw 
one  of  them  come  in." 

"  Dolly  did  1"  echoed  Mr.  Verner. 

Mrs.  Tynn  proceeded  to  explain. 
Dolly,  the  dairymaid  at  Verner's  Pride, 
was  ill-conducted  enough  (as  Mrs.  Tynn 
would  tell  her,  for  the  fact  did  not  give 
that  ruling  matron  pleasure)  to  have  a 
sweetheart.  Worse  still,  Dolly  was  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  out  to  meet  him 
when  he  left  work,  which  was  at  eight 
o'clock.  On  the  evening  of  the  accident, 
Dolly  abandoning  her  dairy,  and  braving 
the  wrath  of  Mrs.  Tynn,  should  she  be 
discovered,  stole  out  to  a  sheltered  spot 
in  the  rear  of  the  house,  the  usual  meet- 
ing-place. Scarcely  was  she  ensconced 
here  when  the  swain  arrived  ;  who,  it 
may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  filled  the 
important  post  of  wagoner  to  Mr.  Bit- 
terworth.  The  spot  was  close  to  the 
small  green  gate  which  led  to  the  lane 
already  spoken  of ;  it  led  to  that  only  ; 
and,  while  he  and  Dolly  were  talking  and 
making  love,  after  their  own  rustic  fash- 
ion, they  saw  Dan  Duff  come  from  the 
direction  of  the  house,  and  pass  through 
the  gate,  whistling.  A  short  while  sub- 
sequently, the  gate  was  heard  to  open 
again.  Dolly  looked  out,  and  saw  what 
she  took  to  be  one  of  the  gentlemen  come 
in  from  the  lane,  walking  very  fast. 
Dolly  looked  but  casually,  the  moonlight 
obscured  there,  and  she  did  not  particu- 
larly notice  which  of  them  it  was ;  whether 
Mr.  Lionel,  or  eitherof  Mrs.  Verner's  sons. 
But  the  impression  received  into  her 
mind  was,  that  it  was  one  of  the  three  ; 
and  Dolly  could  not  be  persuaded  out  of 
that  to  this  very  day. 

"  Hush — sh — sh  1"  cried  she  to  her 
sweetheart,  "it's  one  o'  the  young  mas- 
ters." 

The  quick  steps  passed  on  :  but  whe- 
ther they  turned  into  the  yard,  or  took 
the  side  path  which  would  conduct  round 
to  the  front  entrance,  or  bore  right 
across,  and  so  went  out  into  the  public 
road,  Dolly  did  not  notice.  Very  shortly 
after  this — time  passes  swiftly  when  peo- 
ple are  courting,  of  which  fact  the  Ita- 
lians have  a  proverb — Dan  Duff  came 
bursting  back  again,  calling,  and  crying, 
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and  telling  the  tidings  of  Rachel  Frost. 
This  was  the  substance  of  what  Mrs. 
Tynn  told  Mr.  Verner. 

"  Dolly  said  nothing  of  this  before  !" 
he  exclaimed. 

"]STot  she,  sir.  She  didn't  dare  con- 
fess that  she'd  been  off  all  that  while 
from  her  dairy.  She  let  drop  a  word, 
and  I  have  got  it  out  of  her  piecemeal. 
I  have  threatened  her,  sir,  that  if  ever 
she  mentions  it  again,  I'll  get  her  turned 
off." 

"  Why  did  you  threaten  her  ?"  he 
hastily  asked. 

Mrs.  Tynn  dropped  her  voice.  "I 
thought  it  might  not  be  pleasant  to  have 
it  talked  of,  sir.  She  thinks  I'm  only 
afraid  of  the  neglect  of  work  getting  to 
the  ears  of  Mrs.  Vefner." 

This  was  the  trifling  addition.  Not 
very  much  in  itself,  but  it  served  to  bear 
out  the  doubts  Mr.  Yerner  already  en- 
tertained. Was  it  John,  or  was  it  Fre- 
derick who  had  come  in*?  Or  was  it — 
Lionel  ?  There  appeared  to  be  no  more 
certainty  that  it  was  one  than  another. 
Mr.  Verner  had  minutely  inquired  into 
the  proceedings  of  John  and  Frederick 
Massingbird  that  night,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  could 
have  been  in  the  lane  at  that  particular 
hour.  Frederick,  previously  to  entering 
the  house  for  his  dinner,  after  he  had 
left  the  veterinary  surgeon's,  Foynton  ; 
John,  before  he  had  paid  his  visit  to  the 
Royal  Oak.  John  appeared  to  have 
called  in  at  several  places,  and  his  ac- 
count was  not  particularly  clear.  Lionel, 
Mr.  Verner  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  question.  He  sent  for  him  as  soon  as 
his  dinner  tray  was  cleared  away  :  it  was 
as  well  to  be  indisputably  sure  of  him, 
before  fastening  the  charge  on  either  of 
the  others. 

"  Sit  down,  Lionel,"  said  Mr.  Verner. 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Had  you  finish- 
ed your  dinner  ?" 

"  Quite,  thank  you.  You  look  very 
ill  to-night,"  Lionel  added,  as  he  drew  a 
chair  to  the  fire  ;  and  his  tone  insensi- 
bly became  gentle,  as  he  gazed  on  his 
uncle's  pale  face. 

"  How  can  I  look  otherwise  ?  This 
trouble  is  worrying  me  to  death,  Lionel. 
I  have  discovered,  beyond  doubt,  that  it 
was  one  of  you  young  men  who  was  in 
the  lane  that  night." 

Lionel,  who  was  then  leaning  over  the 


fire,  turned  his  head,  with  a  quick,  sur- 
prised gesture,  towards  Mr.  Verner. 
The  latter  proceeded  to  tell  Lionel  the 
substance  of  the  communication  made  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Tynn.  Lionel  sat,  bend- 
ing forward,  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and 
bis  fingers  unconsciously  running  amidst 
the  curls  of  his  dark  chesnut  hair,  as  he 
listened  to  it.  He  did  not  interrupt  the 
narrative,  or  speak  at  its  conclusion. 

"  You  see,  Lionel,  it  appears  certain 
to  have  been  one  belonging  to  this  house." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Unless  Dolly  was  mis- 
taken." 

"  Mistaken  as  to  what  ?"  sharply  ask- 
ed Mr.  Verner,  who,  when  he  made  up 
his  own  mind  that  a  thing  was  so-and- 
so,  could  not  bear  to  be  opposed.  "  Mis- 
taken that  some  one  came  in  at  the 
gate." 

"I  do  not  see  how  she  could  be  mis- 
taken in  that,"  replied  Lionel.  "I  meant 
mistaken  as  to  its  being  any  one  belong- 
ing to  the  house." 

"/s  it  likely  that  any  one  would  come 
in  at  that  gate  at  night,  unless  they  be- 
longed to  the  house,  or  were  coming 
to  the  house  ?"  retorted  Mr.  Verner. 
"  Would  a  stranger  drop  from  the  clouds 
to  come  in  at  it ;  or  was  it  Di  Roy's 
'  ghost,'  think  you  ?"  he  sarcastically 
added. 

Lionel  did  not  answer.  He  vacantly 
ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  appa- 
rently in  deep  thought. 

"  I  have  abstained  from  asking  you 
the  explicit  details  of  your  movements 
on  that  evening,"  continued  Mr.  Verner, 
"  but  I  must  demand  them  of  you  now." 

Lionel  started  up,  his  cheek  on  fire. 

"  Sir,"  he  uttered  with  emotion,  "you 
cannot  suspect  me  of  having  had  act  or 
part  in  it !  I  declare  before  Heaven, 
that  Rachel  was  as  sacred  for  me — " 

"  Softly,  Lionel,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Verner,  "  there's  no  cause  for  you  to 
break  your  head  against  a  wheel.  It  is 
not  you  that  I  suspect — thank  God  ! 
But  I  wish  to  be  sure  of  your  movements 
— to  be  able  to  speak  of  them  as  sure,  you 
understand — before  I  accuse  another." 

"  I  will  willingly  tell  you  every  move- 
ment of  my  evening,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber," said  Lionel,  resuming  his  calmness. 

"  I  came  home  when  dinner  was  half 
over.  I  had  been  detained — but  you 
know  all  that,"  he  broke  off.  "  When 
you  left  the  dining-room,  I  went  on  to 
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the  terrace,  and  sat  there  smoking  a. 
cigar.  I  should  think  I  staid  there  an 
hour,  or  more  ;  and  then  I  went  up- 
stairs, changed  ray  coat,  and  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Bitterworth's. 

"  What  took  you  to  Mr.  Bitterworth's 
that  evening,  Lionel  ?" 

Lionel  hesitated.  He  did  not  choose 
to  say,  "  Because  I  knew  Sibylla  West 
was  to  be  there  :"  but  that  would  have 
been  the  true  answer.  "I  had  nothing 
particular  to  do  with  my  evening,  so  I 
went  up,"  he  said  aloud.  "  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth  was  out.  Mrs.  Bitterworth  thought 
be  had  gone  into  Deerham." 

"  Yes.  He  was  at  Deerharn  when  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  hastened  on  here. 
Sibylla  West  was  there,  was  she  not?" 

"  She  was  there,"  said  Lionel.  "  She 
had  promised  to  be  home  early  ;  and,  as 
no  one  came  for  her,  I  saw  her  home. 
It  was  after  I  left  her  that  J  heard  what 
had  occurred." 

"About  what  time  did  you  get  there 
— I  mean  to  Bitterworth's  ?"  questioned 
Mr.  Verner,  who  appeared  to  have  his 
thoughts  filled  with  other  things  at  that 
moment  than  with  Sibylla  West. 

"I  cannot  be  sure,"  replied  Lionel. 
"  I  think  it  must  have  been  nine  o'clock. 
I  went  into  Deerham  to  the  post-office 
first,  and  then  came  back  to  Bitter- 
worth's." 

Mr.  Verner  mused. 

"Lionel,"  he  observed,  "it  is  a  cu- 
rious thing,  but  there's  not  one  of  you 
but  might  have  been  the  party  to  the 
quarrel  that  night ;  so  far  as  that  your 
time  cannot  be  positively  accounted  for 
by  minutes  and  by  hours.  I  mean,  were 
the  accusation  brought  publicly  against 
you,  you  would,  none  of  you,  be  able  to 
prove  a  distinct  alibi,  us  it  seems  to  me. 
For  instance,  who  is  to  prove  that  you 
did  not,  when  you  were  sitting  on  the 
terrace,  steal  across  to  a  rendezvous  at 
the  Willow-pond,  or  cut  across  to  it 
when  you  were  at  the  post-office  at  Deer- 
ham  ?" 

"  I  certainly  did  not,"  said  Lionel, 
quietly,  taking  the  remarks  only  as  they 
were  meant — for  an  illustration.  "  It 
might,  sir,  as  you  observe,  be  difficult  to 
prove  a  decided  alibi.  But" — he  rose 
and  bent  to  Mr.  Verner  with  a  bright 
smile,  a  clear,  truthful  eye — "  I  do  uot 
think  you  ueed  one  to  believe  me." 


"  Xo,  Lionel,  I  do  not.  Is  John 
Massingbird  in  the  dining-room?" 

"  He  was  when  I  left  it." 

"Then  go  and  send  him  in  to  me." 

John  Massingbird  was  found  and  des- 
patched to  Mr.  Verner,  without  any 
reluctance  on  his  own  part.  He  had 
been  bestowing  hard  words  upon  Lionel 
:  for  "  taking  up  the  time  of  the  old  man" 
:  just  on  the  evening  when  he  wanted  to 
:  take  it  up  himself.  The  truth  was,  John 
I  Massingbird  was  intending  to  depart  the 
|  following  morning,  the  Fates  and  Mr. 
Verner  permitting  hkn. 

Their  interview  was  a  long  one.  Two 
hours,  full,  had  they  been  closeted  to- 
gether when  Robin  Frost  made  his  ap- 
pearance again  at  Verner's  Pride,  and 
craved  once  more  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Verner.  "  If  it  was  only  for  a  mi- 
nute—  only  for  a  minute  !"  —  he  im- 
plored. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  over- 
whelming sorrow  which  had  fallen  on 
the  man,  Lionel  did  not  like  again  to 
deny  him  without  first  asking  Mr.  Ver- 
ner. He  went  himself  to  the  study. 

"  Come  in,"  called  out  Mr.  Verner, 
in  answer  to  the  knock. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  chair  as  usual. 
John  Massingbird  was  standing  up,  his 
elbow  on  the  mantel-piece.  That  their 
conversation  must  have  been  of  an  ex- 
citing nature,  was  evident,  and  Lionel 
could  not  help  noticing  the  signs.  John 
Massingbird  had  a  scarlet  streak  on  his 
sallow  cheek,  never  seen  there  above 
once  or  twice  in  his  life,  and  then  caused 
!  by  deep  emotion.  Mr.  Verner,  on  his 
part,  looked  livid  as  clay.  Robin  Frost 
might  come  in. 

Lionel  culled  him,  and  he  came  in 
with  Frederick  Massingbird. 

The  man  could  hardly  speak  for  agi- 
tation. He  believed  the  verdict  could 
not  be  set  aside,  he  said  :  others  had 
told  him  so  besides  Mr.  Lionel.  He 
had  come  to  ask  if  Mr.  Verner  would 
offer  a  reward. 

"  A  reward  !"  repeated  Mr.  Verner, 
mechanically,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
whose  mind  is  far  away. 

"If  you'd  please  to  offer  it,  sir,  I'd 
work  the  flesh  off  my  bones  to  pay  it 
back  again,"  he  urged.  "I'll  live  upon 
a  crust  myself,  and  I'll  keep  my  home 
upon  a  crust,  but  what  I'll  get  it  up. 
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If  there's  a  reward  pasted  up,  sir,  we 
might  come  upon  the  villain." 

Mr.  Verner  appeared,  then,  to  awake 
to  the  question  before  him,  and  to  awake 
to  it  in  terrible  excitement. 

"  He'll  never  be  found,  Robin — the 
villain  will  never  be  found,  so  long  as 
you  and  I  and  the  world  shall  last  I" 

They  looked  at  him  in  consternation  : 
Lionel,  Frederick  Massingbird,  and  Ro- 
bin Frost.  Mr.  Verner  recollected  him- 
self, and  calmed  his  spirit  down. 

"  I  mean,  Robin,"  he  more  quietly 
said,  "  that  a  reward  will  be  useless. 
The  villain  has  been  too  cunning,  rely 
upon  it,  to — to — leave  his  traces  be- 
hind him." 

"  It  might  be  tried,  sir,"  respectfully 
urged  Robin.  "  I'd  work — " 

"You  can  come  up  to-morrow,  Ro- 
bin, and  I'll  talk  with  you,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Verner.  "  I  am  too  ill — too  upset 
to-night.  Come  at  any  hour  you  please, 
after  twelve,  and  I'll  see  you." 

"  I'll  come,  sir.  I've  registered  a 
vow  afore  my  old  father,"  went  on  Ro- 
bin, lifting  his  rigkt  arm,  "and  I  regis- 
ter it  again  afore  you,  sir, — afore  our 
future  master,  Mr.  Lionel, — that  I'll 
never  leave  a  stone  unturned  by  night 
nor  by  day, — that  I'll  make  it  my  first 
and  foremost  business  in  life  to  find  that 
man.  And  when  I've  found  him — let 
him  be  who  he  will — either  him  or  me 
shall  die.  So  help  me — " 

"Be  still,  Robin!"  passionately  in- 
terposed Mr.  Verner,  in  a  voice  that 
startled  the  man.  "  Vows  are  bad  things. 
I  have  found  them  so." 

"It  was  registered  afore,  sir,"  sig- 
nificantly answered  Robin,  as  he  turned 
away.  "I'll  be  up  here  to-morrow." 

The  morrow  brought  forth  two  de- 
partures from  Verner's  Pride.  John 
Massingbird  started  for  London  in  pur- 
8uit  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Verner  having 
behaved  to  him  liberally.  And  Lionel 
Verner  was  summoned  in  hot  haste  to 
Paris,  where  his  brother  had  just  met 
with  an  accident,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  lying  between  life  and  death. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LADY    VERNER. 

THE  former  chapters  may  be  looked 
upon  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  intro- 
duction to  what  is  to  follow.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  relate  the  events  recorded  in 
them,  but  we  must  take  a  leap  of  not  far 
short  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  their 
occurrence. 

John  Massingbird  and  his  attendant, 
Luke  Roy,  had  arrived  safely  at  Mel- 
bourne indue  course.  Luke  had  written 
home  one  letter  to  his  mother,  and  there 
his  correspondence  ended :  but  John 
Massingbird  wrote  frequently,  both  to 
Mrs.  Verner  and  to  his  brother  Fred- 
erick. John,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, appeared  to  be  getting  on  all  one 
way  :  the  money  he  took  out  had  served 
him  well :  he  had  made  good  use  of  it, 
and  was  accumulating  a  fortune  rapidly. 
Such  was  his  statement :  but  whether  im- 
plicit reliance  might  be  placed  upon  it 
was  a  question.  Gay  John  was  apt  to 
deceive  himself;  was  given  to  look  on  the 
bright  side,  and  imbue  things  with  a  tinge 
of  couleur  de  rose  ;  when,  for  less  san- 
guine eyes,  the  tinge  would  have  shone 
out  decidedly  yellow.  His  last  account 
told  of  a  "glorious  nugget"  he  had  picked 
up  at  the  diggings.  "Almost  as  big  as 
his  head  ;"  "  a  fortune  in  itself,"  ran  some 
of  the  phrases  in  his  letters:  and  his  in- 
tention was  to  go  down  himself  to  Mel- 
bourne and  "  realize  the  thousands  for  it." 
His  letter  to  Frederick  was  especially 
full  of  this;  and  he  strongly  recommended 
his  brother  to  go  out  and  pick  up  nug- 
gets on  his  own  score.  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird appeared  very  much  inclined  to 
take  the  hint. 

"  Were  I  only  sure  it  was  all  gospel, 
I'd  go  to-morrow,"  observed  Frederick 
Massiugbird  to  Lionel  Verner,  one  day 
that  the  discussion  of  the  contents  of 
John's  letter  had  been  renewed,  a  month 
or  two  subsequent  to  its  arrival.  "  A 
year's  luck,  such  as  this,  and  a  man  might 
eome  home  a  millionaire.  I  wish  I  knew 
whether  to  put  entire  faith  in  it." 

"Why  should  John  deceive  you?" 
asked  Lionel. 

"  He'd  not  deceive  me  willfully.  He 
has  no  cause  to  deceive  me.  The  ques- 
tion is,  is  he  deceived  himself?  Re- 
member what  grand  schemes  he  would 
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now  and  then  become  wild  upon  here, 
saying  and  thinking  he  had  found  the 
philosopher's  stone.  And  how  would 
they  turn  out  ?  This  may  be  one  of  the 
same  calibre.  I  wonder  we  did  not  hear 
again  by  the  last  month's  mail." 

"There's  a  mail  due  now." 

"  I  know  there  is,"  said  Frederick. 
"  Should  it  bring  news  to  confirm  this,  I 
shall  go  out  to  him." 

"  The  worst  is,  those  diggings  appear 
to  be  all  a  lottery,"  remarked  Lionel. 
"  Where  one  gets  his  pockets  lined, 
another  starves  :  nay,  ten — fifty — more, 
for  all  we  know,  starve  for  the  one  lucky 
one.  I  should  not  myself  feel  inclined 
to  risk  the  journey  to  them." 

"  You!  It's  not  likely  you  would," 
was  the  reply  of  Frederick  Massingbird. 
"Everybody  was  not  born  heir  to  Ver- 
iier's  Pride." 

Lionel  laughed  pleasantly.  They  were 
pacing  the  terrace  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
winter's  afternoon  :  a  crisp,  cold  bright 
day  in  January.  At  that  moment  Tynn 
came  out  of  the  house  and  approached 
them. 

"  My  master  is  up,  sir,  now,  and  would 
like  the  paper  read  to  him,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing Frederick  Massingbird. 

"  Oli,  bother,  I  can't  stop  now, "broke 
from  that  gentleman,  involuntarily. 
"Tynn,  you  need' not  say  that  you  found 
me  here.  I  have  an  appointment,  and  I 
must  hasten  to  keep  it." 

Lionel  Verner  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  I  can  spare  half  an  hour,"  he  ob- 
served to  himself:  and  he  proceeded  to 
Mr.  Verner's  room. 

The  old  study  that  you  have  seen  be- 
fore. And  there  sat  Mr.  Verner  in  the 
same  arm-chair,  cushioned  and  padded 
more  than  it  had  used  to  be.  What  a 
change  there  was  in  him  !  Shrunken, 
wasted,  drawn  :  surely  there  would  be  no 
place  very  long  in  this  world  for  Mr. 
Yerner. 

He  was  leaning  forward  in  his  chair, 
his  back  bowed,  his  hands  resting  on  his 
stick,  which  was  stretched  out  before 
him.  He  lifted  his  head  when  Lionel 
entered,  and  an  expression,  partly  of  dis- 
pleasure, partly  of  pain,  passed  over  his 
countenance. 

"Where's  Frederick?"  he  sharply 
asked. 

"Frederick  has  an  appointment  out, 
sir.  I  will  read  to  you." 


"  I  thought  you  were  going  down  to 
your  mother's,"  rejoined  Mr.  Yerner,  bis 
accent  not  softening  in  the  least. 

"  I  need  not  go  for  this  half  hour  yet," 
replied  Lionel,  taking  up  the  "  Times," 
which  lay  on  a  table  near  Mr.  Yerner. 
"  Have  you  looked  at  the  headings  of  the 
news,  sir,  or  shall  I  go  over  them  for 
you,  and  then  you  can  tell  me  what  you 
wish  read." 

"  I  don't  want  any  thing  read  by  you," 
said  Mr.  Yerner.  "  Put  the  paper 
down." 

Lionel  did  not  immediately  obey.  A 
shade  of  mortification  had  crossed  his 
face. 

"Do  you  hear  me,  Lionel  ?  Put  the 
paper  down.  You  know  how  it  fidgets 
me  to  hear  those  papers  ruffled,  when  I 
am  not  in  a  mood  for  reading." 

Lionel  rose,  and  stood  before  Mr. 
Yerner.  "Uncle,  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  do  something  for  you.  Better  send 
me  out  of  the  house  altogether,  than  treat 
me  with  this  estrangement.  Will  it  be 
of  any  use  my  asking  you,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  what  I  didHo  displease  you  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  the  paper 
read,"  said  Mr.  Yerner.  "  And  if  you'd 
leave  me  alone  I  should  be  glad.  Per- 
haps I  shall  get  a  wink  of  sleep.  All 
night,  all  night,  and  my  eyes  were  never 
closed  !  It's  time  I  was  gone." 

The  concluding  sentences  were  spoken 
as  in  soliloquy  ;  not  to  Lionel.  Lionel, 
who  knew  his  uncle's  every  mood,  quitted 
the  room.  As  he  closed  the  door,  a 
heavy  groan,  born  of  displeasure  min- 
gled with  pain,  like  the  greeting  look 
had  been,  was  sent  after  him  by  Mr. 
Yerner.  Very  emphatically  did  it  ex- 
press his  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
Lionel  ;  and  Lionel  felt  it  keenly. 

Lionel  Yerner  had  remained  in  Paris 
six  months,  when  summoned  thither  by 
the  accident  to  his  brother.  The  acci- 
dent need  not  have  detained  him  half 
that  period  of  time ;  but  the  seductions 
of  the  gay  French  capital  had  charms 
for  Lionel.  From  the  very  hour  that  he 
set  foot  in  Verner's  Pride  on  his  return, 
he  found  that  Mr.  Verner's  behavior 
had  altered  to  him.  He  showed  bitter, 
angry  estrangement,  and  Lionel  could 
only  conceive  one  cause  for  it — his  long 
sojourn  abroad.  Fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  had  now  elapsed  since  his  return, 
and  the  estrangement  had  not  lessened. 
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In  vain  Lionel  sought  an  explanation. 
Mr.  Verner  would  not  enter  upon  it.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  direct  words  went,  Mr. 
Verner  had  never  expressed  much  of  his 
displeasure  :  he  left  it  to  his  manner. 
That  said  enough.  He  had  never 
dropped  the  slightest  allusion  to  its 
cause.  When  Lionel  asked  an  expla- 
nation, he  neither  accorded  nor  denied  it, 
but  would  put  him  off  evasively ;  as  he 
might  have  put  off  a  child  who  asked  a 
troublesome  question  :  like  you  have  now 
seen  him  do  once  again. 

After  the  rebuff,  Lionel  was  crossing 
the  hall,  when  he  suddenly  halted. as  if  a 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  turned  back 
to  the  study.  If  ever  a  man's  attitude 
bespoke  utter  grief  and  prostration,  Mr. 
Verner's  did,  as  Lionel  opened  the  door. 
His  head  and  hands  had  fallen,  and  his 
stick  had  dropped  upon  the  carpet.  He 
started  out  of  his  reverie  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Lionel,  and  made  an  effort  to 
recover  his  stick.  Lionel  hastened  to 
pick  it  up  for  him. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  sir,  that  it 
might  be  well  for  Decihia  to  go  in  the 
carriage  to  the  station,  to  receive  Miss 
Tempest.  Shall  I  order  it  ?" 

"  Order  anything  you  like;  order  all 
Verner's  Pride — what  does  it  matter  ? 
Better  for  some  of  us,  perhaps,  that  it 
had  never  existed." 

Hastily,  abruptly,  carelessly  was  the 
answer  given  :  there  was  no  mistaking 
that  Mr.  Verner  was  nearly  beside  him- 
self with  mental  pain. 

Lionel  went  round  to  the  stables  to 
give  the  order  he  had  suggested.  One 
great  feature  in  the  character  of  Lionel 
Verner  was,  its  complete  absence  of  as- 
sumption. Courteously  refined  in  mind 
and  feelings,  he  could  not  have  presumed  : 
others,  in  his  position,  might  have  deemed 
they  were  but  exercising  a  right.  Though 
the  presumptive  heir  to  Verner's  Pride, 
living  in  it,  brought  up  as  such,  he  would 
not,  you  see,  even  send  out  its  master's 
unused  carriage,  without  that  master's 
sanction.  In  little  things  as  in  great, 
Lionel  Verner  could  but  be  a  thorough 
gentleman ;  to  be  otherwise  he  must 
have  changed  his  nature. 

"  Wigham,  will  you  take  the  close  car- 
riage to  Deerham  Court.  It  is  wanted 
for  Miss  Verner." 

"  Very  well,  sir."  But  Wigham — 
who  had  been  coachman  in  the  family 


nearly  as  many  years  as  Lionel  had  been 
in  the  world — wondered  much  for  all  his 
prompt  reply.  He  scarcely  ever  remem- 
bered a  Ver.ner's  Pride  carriage  to  have 
been  ordered  for  Miss  Verner. 

Lionel  passed  into  the  high  road  from 
Verner's  Pride,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
commenced  his  walk  to  Deerham.  There 
were  no  roadside  houses  for  a  little  way, 
but  they  soon  began,  by  ones,  by  twos, 
and  at  last  they  grew  into  a  consecutive 
street.  These  houses  were  mostly  very 
poor  ;  small  shops,  beer  houses,  labourers' 
cottages ;  but  a  turning  to  the  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  village  led  to  a  part 
where  the  houses  were  of  a  superior  char- 
acter, several  gentlemen  living  there.  It 
was  a  new  road,  called  Belvedere  Road  ; 
the  first  house  in  it  being  inhabited  by 
Dr.  West. 

Lionel  cast  a  glance  across  at  that 
house  as  he  passed  down  the  long  street. 
At  least,  as  much  as  he  could  see  of  it, 
looking  obliquely.  His  glance  was  not 
rewarded.  Very  frequently  pretty  Si- 
bylla would  be  at  the  windows,  or  her 
vain  sister  Amilly.  Though,  if  vanity 
is  to  be  brought  in,  I  don't  know  where 
it  would  be  found  in  an  equal  degree,  as 
it  was  in  Sibylla  West.  The  windows 
appeared  to  be  untenanted  :  and  Lionel 
withdrew  his  eyes  and  passed  straightly 
on  his  way.  On  his  left  hand  was 
situated  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Duff:  its 
prints,  its  silk  neckerchiefs,  and  its  rib- 
bons, displayed  in  three  parts  of  its 
bow-window.  The  fourth  part  was  de- 
voted to  more  ignominious  articles, 
huddled  indiscriminately  into  a  corner. 
Children's  Dutch  dolls  and  black-lead  ; 
penny  tale-books  and  square  pint  packets 
of  cocoa;  bottles  of  ink  and  India-rubber 
balls  ;  side  combs  and  papers  of  station- 
ery; scented  soap  and  Circassian  cream 
(home  made) ;  tape,  needles,  pins,  starch, 
bandoline,  lavender  water,  baking  pow- 
der, iron  skewers ;  and  a  host  of  other 
articles  too  numerous  to  notice.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  Mrs.  Duff;  she  patronized 
every  thing  she  thought  she  could  turn 
a  penny  by. 

"  Your  servant,  sir,"  said  she,  drop- 
ping a  curtsey  as  Lionel  came  up  :  for 
Mrs.  Duff  was  standing  at  the  door. 

He  merely  nodded  to  her,  and  went 
on.  Whether  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
woman  or  of  some  lavender  prints  hang- 
ing in  her  window,  certain  it  was,  that 
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the  image  of  poor  Rachel  Frost  came 
vividly  into  the  mind  of  Lionel.  Nothing 
had  been  heard,  nothing  found,  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  that  past  night. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  village,  lying 
a  little  back  from  it,  was  a  moderate- 
sized,  red  brick  house,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  lands,  and  called  Deerham 
Court.  It  had  once  been  an  extensive 
farm  ;  but  the  present  tenant,  Lionel's 
mother,  rented  the  house  only,  very  little 
of  the  land.  The  land  was  let  to  a 
neighboring  farmer.  Nearly  a  mile  be- 
yond— you  could  see  its  towers  and  its 
chimneys  from  this — rose  the  stately  old 
mansion,  called  Deerham  Hall.  Deer- 
bam  Hall,  Deerham  Court,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  and  property  on  that 
side  of  the  village,  belonged  to  Sir 
Rufus  Hantley,  a  proud,  unsociable 
man.  He  lived  at  the-  Hall  :  and  his 
only  son,  between  whom  and  himself  it 
was  conjectured  there  existed  some  es- 
trangement, had  purchased  into  an  In- 
dian regiment,  where  he  was  now  serving. 

Lionel  Verner  passed  the  village, 
branched  off  to  the  right,  and  entered 
the  great  iron  gates  which  enclosed  the 
court-yard  of  Deerham  Court.  A  very 
unpretending  entrance  admitted  him  into 
a  spacious  hull,  the  hall  being  the  largest 
and  best  part  of  the  house.  Those  great 
iron  gates  and  the  hall  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  large  mansiun  ;  and  they 
gave  an  appearance  of  pretension  to 
Deerhum  Court  which  it  did  not  deserve. 

Lionel  opened  a  door  on  the  left  and 
entered  a  small  ante-room.  This  led 
him  into  the  only  really  good  room  that 
the  house  contained.  It  was  elegantly 
furnished  and  fitted  up,  and  its  two 
large  windows  looked  towards  the  open 
country,  and  to  Deerham  Hall.  Seated 
by  the  fire,  in  a  rich  violet  dress,  a  costly 
white  lace  cap  shading  her  delicate  face, 
that  must  once  have  been  so  beautiful — 
indeed,  that  was  beautiful  still — was  a 
lady  of  middle  age.  Her  seat  was  low  : 
one  of  those  chairs  that  we  are  pleased 
to  call,  commonly  and  irreverently,  a 
prie-dieu.  Its  back  was  carved  in  ara- 
besque foliage,  and  its  stuffing  was  of 
rich,  violet  velvet.  On  a  small,  inlaid 
table,  whose  carvings  were  as  beautiful, 
and  its  top  inlaid  with  mosaic-work,  lay 
a  dainty  handkerchief  of  lace,  a  bottle 
of  smelling  salts,  and  a  book  turned  with 
its  face  downwards,  all  close  at  the  lady's 


elbow.  She  was  sitting  in  idleness  just 
then  :  she  ahvays  did  sit  in  idleness : 
her  face  bent  on  the  fire,  her  small  hands, 
cased  in  white  gloves,  lying  motionless 
on  her  lap — ay,  a  beautiful  face  once, 
though  it  had  grown  habitually  peevish 
and  discontented  now.  She  turned  her 
head  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  flush 
of  bloom  rose  to  her  cheeks  when  she 
saw  Lionel. 

He  went  up  and  kissed  her.  He 
loved  her  much.  She  loved  him,  too, 
better  than  she  loved  any  thing  in  life ; 
and  she  drew  a  chair  close  to  her,  and 
he  sat  down,  bending  towards  her. 
There  was  not  much  likeness  between 
them,  the  mother  and  the  son ;  both 
were  very  good-looking,  but  not  alike. 

"  You  see,  mother  mine,  I  am  not 
late,  as  you  prophesied  I  should  be," 
said  he,  with  one  of  his  sweetest  smiles. 

"  You  would  have  been,  Lionel,  but 
for  my  reminding  you  not.  I'm  sure  I 
wish — I  wish  she  was  not  coming!  She 
must  remember  the  old  days  in  India, 
and  will  contrast  the  difference." 

"  She  will  scarcely  remember  India, 
when  you  were  there.  She  is  only  a 
child  yet,  is  she  ?" 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,  Lionel," 
was  the  querulous  answer.  "Whether 
she  remembers  or  not,  will  she  expect 
to  see  me  in  such  a  house,  such  a  posi- 
tion as  this.  It  is  at  these  season.-;,  when 
people  are  coining  here,  who  know  what 
I  have  been  and  ought  to  be,  that  I  feel 
all  the  humiliation  of  my  poverty.  Lucy 
Tempest  is  nineteen." 

Lionel  Verner  knew  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  argue  with  his  mother,  when  she 
began  .upon  that  most  unsatisfactory 
topic,  her  position;  which  included 
wlwit  she  called  her  "  poverty"  and  her 
"  wrongs."  Though,  in  truth,  not  a 
day  passed  but  she  broke  out  upon  it. 

"  Lionel,"  she  suddenly  said. 

He  had  been  glancing  over  the  pages 
of  the  book — a  new  work  on  India.  He 
laid  it  down  as  he  had  found  it,  and 
turned  to  her. 

"  What  shall  you  allow  me,  when  you 
come  into  Verner's  Pride  ?" 

"Whatever  you  shall  wish,  mother. 
You  shall  name  the  sum,  not  I.  And 
if  you  name  too  modest  a  one,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "  I  shall  double  it. 
But  Verner's  Pride  must  be  your  home 
then,  as  well  as  mine." 
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"  Never  !"  was  the  emphatic  answer. 
"  What !  to  be  turned  out  of  it  again 
by  the  advent  of  a  young  wife  ?  No, 
never,  Lionel." 

Lionel  laughed  :  constrainedly  this 
time. 

"  I  may  not  be  bringing  home  a  young 
wife  for  this  many  and  many  a  year  to 
come." 

"  If  you  never  brought  one,  I  would 
not  make  my  home  at  Yerner's  Pride," 
she  resumed,  in  the  same  impulsive  voice. 
"  Live  in  the  house  by  favor,  that  ought 
to  have  been  mine  by  right  ?  You 
would  not  be  my  true  son,  to  ask  me, 
Lionel.  Catherine,  is  that  you  ?"  she 
called  out,  as  the  movements  of  some 
one  were  heard  in  the  ante-room. 

A  woman  servant  put  in  her  head. 

"  My  lady  ?" 

"  Tell  Miss  Veruer  that  Mr.  Lionel 
is  here." 

"  Miss  Verner  knows  it,  my  lady," 
was  the  woman's  reply.  "She  bade  me 
ask  you,  sir,"  addressing  Lionel,  "if 
you'd  please  to  step  out  to  her." 

"  Is  she  getting  ready,  Catherine  ?" 
asked  Lady  Verner. 

"  I  think  not,  my  lady." 

"Go  to  her,  Lionel,  and  ask  her  if 
she  knows  the  time.  A  pretty  thing  if 
you  arrive  at  the  station  after  the  train 
is  in  !" 

Lionel  quitted  the  room.  Outside  in 
the  hall  stood  Catherine,  waiting  for 
him. 

"  Miss  Verner  has  met  with  a  little 
accident  and  hurt  her  foot,  sir,"  she 
whispered.  "  She  can't  walk." 

"  Not  walk !"  exclaimed  Lionel. 
"Where  is  she  ?" 

"She  is  in  the  store-room,  sir;  where 
it  happened." 

Lionel  went  to  the  store-room,  a  small 
boarded  room  at  the  back  of  the  hull. 
A  young  lady  sat  there ;  a  very  pretty 
white  foot  in  a  wash-hand  basin  of  warm 
water,  and  a  shoe  and  stocking  lying 
near,  as  if  hastily  thrown  off. 

"Why,  Decimal  what  is  this?" 

She  lifted  her  face.  A  face  whose 
features  were  of  the  highest  order  of 
beauty,  regular  as  if  chiselled  from  mar- 
ble, and  little  less  colorless.  But  for 
the  large,  earnest,  dark-blue  eyes,  so  full 
of  expression,  it  might  have  been  ac- 
cused of  coldness.  In  sleep,  or  in  per- 


fect repose,  when  the  eyelids  were  bent, 
it  looked  strangely  cold  and  pure."  Her 
dark  hair  was  braided  ;  and  she  wore  a 
dress  something  the  same  in  color  as 
Lady  Verner's. 

"Lionel,  what  shall  I  do  ?  And  to- 
day of  all  days  !  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
tell  mamma  :  I  cannot  walk  a  step." 

"What  is  the  injury  ?  How  did  you 
doit?" 

"  I  got  on  a  chair.  I  was  looking  for 
some  old  Indian  ornaments  that  I  know 
are  in  that  high  cupboard,  wishing  to 
put  them  in  Miss  Tempest's  room,  and 
somehow  the  chair  tilted  with  me,  and 
I  fell  upon  my  foot.  It  is  only  a  sprain  : 
but  I  can't  walk." 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  only  a  sprain, 
Decima  ?  I  shall  send  West  to  you." 

"  Thank  you  all  the  same,  Lionel,  but 
if  you  please  I  don't  like  Doctor  West 
well  enough  to  have  him,"  was  Miss 
Verner's  answer.  "  See  !  I  don't  think 
I  can  walk." 

She  took  her  foot  out  of  the  basin, 
and  attempted  to  try.  But  for  Lionel, 
she  would  have  fallen  :  and  her  natu- 
rally pale  face  became  paler  from  the 
pain. 

"  And  you  say  you  will  not  have  Dr. 
West  1"  he  cried,  gently  putting  her 
into  the  chair  again.  "  You  must  allow 
me  to  judge  for  you,  Decima." 

"Then,  Lionel,  I'll  have  Jan— if  I 
must  have  any  one.  I  have  more  faith 
in  him,"  she  added,  lifting  her  large  blue 
eyes,  "  than  in  Dr.  West." 

"  Let  it  be  Jan,  then,  Decima.  Send 
one  of  the  servants  for  him  at  once. 
What  is  to  be  done  about  Miss  Tem- 
pest ?" 

"  You  must  go  alone.  Unless  you  can 
persuade  mamma  out.  Lionel,  you  will 
tell  mamma  about  this.  She  must  be 
told." 

As  Lionel  crossed  the  hall  on  his  re- 
turn, the  door  was  being  opened  :  the 
Verner's  Pride  carriage  had  just  driven 
up.  Lady  Verner  had  seen  it  from  the 
window  of  the  ante-room,  and  her  eyes 
spoke  her  displeasure. 

"  Lionel,  what  brings  that  here  ?" 

"  I  told  them  to  bring  it  for  Decima. 
I  thought  yon  would  prefer  that  Miss 
Tempest  should  be  met  with  that,  than, 
with  a  hired  one." 

"  Miss    Tempest    will    know    soon 
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enough  that  I  am  too  poor  to  keep  a 
carriage,"  said  Lady  Verner.  "  Decima 
may  use  it  if  she  pleases.  I  would  not." 

"My  dear  mother,  Decima  will  not  be 
able  to  use  it.  She  cannot  go  to  the 
station.  She  has  hurt  her  foot." 

"  How  did  she  do  that  ?" 

"  She  was  on  a  chair  in  the  store- 
room, looking  in  the  cupboard.  She — " 

"Of  course  !  that's  just  like  Decima!" 
crossly  responded  Lady  Verner.  "  She 
is  at  something  or  other  everlastingly  : 
doing  half  the  work  of  a  servant  about 
the  house." 

Lionel  made  no  reply.  He  knew  that, 
but  for  Decima,  the  house  would  be  less 
comfortable,  than  it  was,  for  Lady  Ver- 
ner :  and  that,  what  Decima  did,  she 
did  in  love. 

"  Will  you  go  to  the  station  ?"  he 
inquired. 

"  I !  In  this  cold  wind  !  How  can 
yon  ask  me,  Lionel  ?  I  should  get  my 
face  chapped  irretrievably.  If  Decima 
cannot  go,  you  must  go  alone." 

"But  how  shall  I  know  Miss  Tem- 
pest ?" 

"  You  must  find  her  ont,"  said  Lady 
Verner.  "  Her  mother  was  as  tall  as  a 
giantess  :  perhaps  she  is  the  same.  Is 
Decirna  much  hurt  ?" 

"  She  thinks  it  is  only  a  sprain.  We 
have  sent  for  Jan." 

"For  Jan  !  Much  good  will  he  do  !" 
returned  Lady  Verner:  in  so  contemptu- 
ous a  tone  as  to  prove  she  had  no  very 
exalted  opinion  of  "Mr.  Jan's"  abili- 
ties. 

Lionel  went  out  to  the  carriage,  and 
stepped  in.  The  footman  did  not  shut 
the  door.  "  And  Miss  Verner,  sir  ?" 

"Miss  Verner  is  not  coming.  The 
railway  station.  Tell  Wigham  to  drive 
fast  or  I  shall  be  late." 

"  My  lady  wouldn't  let  Miss  Decima 
come  out  into  it,"  thought  Wigham  to 
himself,  as  he  drove  on. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LUCY    TEMPEST. 

THE  words  of  my  lady,  "as  tall  as  a 
giantess,"  unconsciously  influenced  the 
imagination  of  Lionel  Verner.  The 


train  was  steaming  into  the  station  at 
one  end,  as  his  carriage  stopped  at  the 
other.  Lionel  leaped  from  it,  and 
mixed  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  platform. 

Not  very  much  bustle  either.  And  it 
would  have  been  less,  but  that  Deerham 
Station  was  the  nearest  approach,  as 
yet,  by  rail  to  Heartburg,  a  town  of 
some  note  about  four  miles  distant. 
Not  a  single  tall  lady  got  out  of  the 
train.  Not  a  lady  at  all,  that  Lionel 
could  see.  There  were  two  fat  women 
tearing  about  after  their  luggage,  both 
habited  in  men's  drab  great  coats,  or 
what  looked  like  them  ;  and  there  was 
one  very  young  lady,  who  stood  back 
in  apparent  perplexity,  gazing  at  the 
scene  of  confusion  around  her. 

"  She  cannot  be  Miss  Tempest," 
deliberated  Lionel.  "  If  she  is,  my 
mother  must  have  mistaken  her  age : 
she  looks  but  a  child.  No  harm  in  ask- 
ing her,  at  any  rate." 

He  went  up  to  the  young  lady.  A 
very  pleasant-looking  girl,  fair,  with  a 
peach  bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  dark 
brown  hair,  and  eyes  soft  and  brown 
and  luminous.  Those  eyes  were  wan- 
dering to  all  parts  of  the  platform,  some 
anxiety  in  their  expression. 

Lionel  raised  his  hat. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Have  I  the 
honor  of  addressing  Miss  Tempest  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  is  my  name,"  she 
answered,  looking  up  at  him,  the  peach 
bloom  deepening  to  a  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  soft  eyes  lighting  with  a 
glad  smile.  "  Have  you  come  to  meet 
me?" 

"I  have.  I  come  from  my  mother, 
Lady  Verner." 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  rejoined,  with  a 
frank  sincerity  of  manner  perfectly  re- 
freshing in  these  modern  days  of  artifi- 
cial young  ladyism.  "  I  was  beginning  to 
think  nobody  had  come  :  and  then  what 
could  I  have  done  ?" 

"  My  sister  would  have  come  with  me 
to  receive  you,  but  for  an  accident 
which  occurred  to  her  just  before  it  was 
time  to  start.  Have  you  any  luggage  ?" 

"  There's  the  great  box  I  brought 
from  India,  and  a  hair-trunk,  and  my 
school-box.  It  is  all  in  the  van." 

"  Allow  me  to  take  you  out  of  this 
crowd,  and  it  shall  be  seen  to,"  said 
Lionel,  bending  to  offer  his  arm. 

She   took   it   and  turned   with   him. 
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But  stopped  ere  more  than  a  step  or 
two  had  been  taken. 

"  We  are  going  wrong.  The  luggage 
is  np  that  way." 

"I  am  taking  you  to 'the  carriage. 
The  luggage  will  be  all  right." 

He  was  placing  her  in  it  when  she 
suddenly  drew  back,  and  surveyed  it. 

"What  a  pretty  carriage!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

Many  said  the  same  of  the  Verner 
Pride  equipages.  The  color  of  the 
panels  was  of  that  rich  shade  of  blue 
called  ultra-marine,  with  white  linings 
and  hammer-cloths,  while  a  good  deal 
of  silver  shone  on  the  harness  of  the 
horses.  The  servants'  livery  was  white 
and  silver,  their  small-clothes  blue. 

Lionel  handed  her  in. 

"  Have  we  far  to  go  ?"  she  asked. 

"Not  five  minutes  drive." 

He  closed  the  door,  gave  the  footman 
directions  about  the  luggage,  took  his 
own  seat  by  the  coachman,  and  the  car- 
riage started.  Lady  Yerner  came  to 
the  door  of  the  court  to  receive  Miss 
Tempest. 

In  the  old  Indian  days  of  Lady 
Yerner,  she  and  Sir  Lionel  had  been 
close  and  intimate  friends  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Tempest.  Subsequently  Mrs. 
Tempest  had  died,  and  their  only 
daughter  had  been  sent  to  a  clergyman's 
family  in  England  for  her  education — a 
very  superior  place  where  six  pupils 
only  were  taken.  But  she  was  of  age 
to  leave  it  now,  and  Colonel  Tempest, 
who  contemplated  soon  being  home,  had 
craved  of  Lady  Yerner  to  receive  her 
in  the  interim. 

"Lionel,"  said  his  mother  to  him, 
"  you  must  stop  here  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  help  to  entertain  her." 

"Why,  what  can  I  do  towards  it?" 
responded  Lionel. 

"  Yon  can  do  something.  You  can 
talk.  They  have  got  Decima  into  her 
room,  and  I  must  be  up  and  down  with 
her.  I  don't  like  leaving  Lucy  alone 
the  first  day  she  is  in  the  house — she 
will  take  a  prejudice  against  it.  One 
blessed  thing,  she  seems  quite  simple, 
not  exacting." 

"Any  thing  but  exacting,  I  should 
say,"  replied  Lionel.  "  I  will  stay  for 
an  hour  or  two,  if  you  like,  mother,  but 
I  must  be  home  to  dinner." 

Lady  Yerner  need  not  have  troubled 


herself  about  "entertaining"  Lucy  Tem- 
pest. She  was  accustomed  to  entertain 
herself:  and  as  to  any  ceremony  or  ho- 
mage being  paid  to  her,  she  would  not 
have  understood  it,  and  might  have  felt 
embarrassed.  She  had  not  been  used 
to  any  thing  of  the  sort.  Could  Lady 
Yerner  have  seen  her  then,  at  the  very 
moment  she  was  talking  to  Lionel,  her 
fears  might  have  been  relieved.  Lucy 
Tempest  had  found  her  way  to  Decima's 
room,  and  had  taken  up  her  position  in 
a  very  undignified  fashion  at  that  young 
lady's  feet,  her  soft,  candid  brown  eyes 
fixed  upwards  on  Decima's  face,  and  her 
tongue  busy  with  its  reminiscences  of 
India.  After  some  time  spent  in  this 
manner,  she  was  scared  away  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  gentleman  whom  Decima 
called  "Jan."  Upon  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chamber  she  had  been 
shown  to  as  hers,  to  dress,  a  process 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  very  elabo- 
rate by  the  time  it  took,  and  then  she 
went  down-stairs  to  find  Lady  Yerner. 

Lady  Yerner  had  not  quitted  Lionel. 
She  had  been  grumbling  and  complain- 
ing all  that  time  :  it  was  half  the  past- 
time  of  Lady  Yerner's  life  to  grumble 
in  the  ears  of  Lionel  and  Decima.  Bit- 
terly mortified  had  Lady  Yerner  been 
when  she  found,  upon  her  arrival  from 
India,  that  Stephen  Yerner,  her  late 
husband's  younger  brother,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Yerner's  Pride,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  herself  and  of  Lionel  ;  and  bit- 
terly mortified  she  remained.  Whether 
it  had  been  by  some  strange  oversight 
on  the  part  of  old  Mr.  Yerner,  or 
whether  it  had  been  intentional,  no  pro- 
vision whatever  had  been  left  by  him  to 
Lady  Yerner  and  to  her  children.  Ste- 
phen Yerner  would  have  remedied  this. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lady  Yerner,  he  had 
proposed  to  pay  over  to  her  yearly  a 
certain  sura  out  of  the  estate  :  but  Lady 
Yerner,  smarting  under  disappointment, 
under  the  sense  of  injustice,  had  flung 
his  proposal  back  to  him.  Never,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  would  she  be  obliged 
to  him  for  the  worth  of  a  sixpence  in 
money  or  in  kind,  she  told  Stephen  Yer- 
ner passionately  :  and  she  had  kept  her 
word. 

Her  income  was  sadly  limited  :  it  was 
very  little  besides  her  pay  as  a  colonel's 
widow  :  and  to  Lady  Yerner  it  seemed 
less  than  it  really  was,  for  her  habits 
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were  somewhat  expensive.  She  took 
this  house,  Deerham  Court,  which  was 
then  to  be  let  without  the  land  ;  had  it 
embellished  inside  and  out — which  cost 
her  more  than  she  could  afford — and  had 
since  resided  in  it.  She  would  not  have 
rented  under  Mr.  Verner  had  he  paid 
her  to  do  it.  She  declined  all  intercourse 
with  Verucr's  Pride ;  had  never  put  her 
foot  over  its  threshold;  Deciina  went 
once  in  a  way;  but  she,  never.  If  she 
and  Stephen  Verner  met  abroad,  she 
was  coldy  civil  to  him;  she  was  indiffer- 
ently haughty  to  Mrs.  Verner,  whom 
she  despised  in  her  heart  for  not  being 
a  lady.  With  all  her  deficiencies,  Lady 
Verner  was  essentially  a  gentlewoman  : 
not  to  be  one,  amounted  in  her  eyes  to 
little  less  than  a  sin.  No  wonder  that 
she,  with  her  delicate  beauty  of  person, 
her  quiet  refinements  of  dress,  shrank 
within  herself  as  she  swept  past  poor 
Mrs.  Verner,  with  her  great  person,  her 
crimson  face,  and  her  flaunting  colors ! 
No  wonder  that  Lady  Verner,  smarting 
under  her  wrongs,  paused  half  her  time 
giving  utterance  to  them;- or,  that  her 
smooth  face  was  acquiring  premature 
wrinkles  of  discontent.  Lionel  had  a 
somewhat  difficult  course  to  steer,  be- 
tween Verner'a  Pride  and  Deerham 
Court,  so  as  to  keep  friends  with  both. 

Lucy  Tempest  appeared  *at  the  door. 
She  stood  there  hesitating,  after  the 
manner  of  a  timid  school-girl.  They 
turned  around  and  saw  her. 

"If  you  please,  may  I  come  in  ?" 

Lady  Verner  could  have  sighed  over 
the  deficiency  of  "style,"  or  confidence  : 
whichever  you  may  like  to  term  it.  Lionel 
laughed,  as  he  crossed  the  room  to  throw 
the  door  wider  by  way  of  welcome. 

She  wore  a  light,  shot  pink  dress  of 
peculiar  material,  a  sort  of  cashmere, 
very  fine  and  soft.  Looking  at  it  one 
way  it  was  pink;  the  other,  mauve  :  the 
general  shade  of  it  was  beautiful.  Lady 
Verner  could  have  sighed  again  :  if  the 
wearer  was  deficient  in  style,  certainly 
the  dress  was.  A  low  body  and  short 
sleeves,  perfectly  simple,  a  narrow  bit 
of  white  lace  alone  edging  them  :  nothing 
on  her  neck,  nothing  on  her  arms,  no 
gloves.  A  child  of  seven  might  have 
been  so  dressed.  Lady  Verner  looked  at 
her,  her  brow  knit,  and  various  thoughts 
running  through  her  brain  :  she  began 


to  fear  that  Miss  Tempest  would  require 
so  much  training  as  to  give  her  trouble. 

Lucy  saw  the  look,  and  deemed  that 
her  attire  was  wrong.  "Ought  I  to  have 
put  on  tny  be'st  things — my  new  silk  ?T' 
she  asked. 

My  new  silk !  My  best  things  !  .Lndy 
Verner  was  almost  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer.  "  You  have  not  an  extensive 
wardrobe,  possibly,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Not  very,"  replied  Lucy.  "  This  was 
my  best  dress,  until  I  had  my  new  silk. 
Mrs.  Gust  told  me  to  put  this  one  on  for 
dinner  to-day,  and  she  said  if  Lady — if 
you  and  Miss  Verner  dressed  very  much, 
I  could  change  it  for  the  silk  to-morrow. 
It  is  a  beautiful  dress,"  Lucy  added, 
looking  ingenuously  at  Lady  Verner, 
"  a  pearl  grey.  Then  I  have  my  morn- 
ing dresses,  and  my  white  for  dancing. 
Mrs.  Gust  said  that  any  thing  you  found 
deficient  in  my  wardrobe  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  supply  than  for  her, 
because  you  would  be  the  best  judge  of 
what  I  should  require." 

"  Mrs.  Cust  does  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  dress,  probably,"  observed  Lady 
Verner,  coldly.  "  She  is  a  clergyman's 
wife.  It  is  sad  taste  when  people  ne- 
glect themselves,  whatever  may  be  the 
duties  of  their  station." 

"  But  Mrs.  Cust  does  not  neglect  her- 
self," spoke  up  Lucy,  a  surprised  look 
upon  her  face.  "  She  is  always  dressed 
nicely  :  not  fine,  you  know.  Mrs.  Cust 
says  the  lower  classes  have  become  so 
fine  now-a-days,  that  nearly  the  only  way 
you  may  know  a  lady,  until  she  speaks, 
is  by  her  quiet  simplicity.'-' 
,  "  My  dear,  Mrs.  Cust  should  say  ele- 
gant simplicity,"  corrected  Lady  Verner. 
"  She  ought  to  know.  She  is  of  good 
family." 

Lucy  humbly  acquiesced.  She  feared 
she  herself  must  be  too  "  quiet"  to  satisfy 
Lady  Verner.  "  Will  you  be  so  kind, 
then,  as  to  get  me  what  you  please  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  My  daughter  will  see  to  all  these 
things,  Lucy,"  replied  Lady  Verner. 
"She  is  not  young,  like  you,  and  she  is 
remarkably  steady,  and  experienced." 

"  She  does  not  look  old,"  said  Lucy,  in 
her  open  candor.  "  She  is  very  pretty." 

"  She  is  turned  five-and-twenty.  Have 
you  seen  her  ?" 

"  I  have  been  with  her  ever  so  long. 
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We  were  talking  about  India.  She  re- 
members ray  dear  mamma  ;  and,  do  you 
know" — her  bright  expression  fading  to 
sadness — "  /  can  scarcely  remember  her ! 
I  should  have  stayed  with  Decima. — May 
I  call  her  Decima  ?"  broke  off  Lucy,  with 
a  faltering  tongue,  as  if  she  had  done 
wrong. 

"  Certainly  you  may." 

"  I  should  have  stayed  with  Decima 
until  now,  talking  about  mamma,  but  a 
gentleman  came  in." 

"A  gentleman?"  echoed  Lady  Verner. 

"Yes.  Some  one  tall  and  very  thin. 
Decima  called  him  Jan.  After  that,  I 
went  to  my  room  again.  I  could  not 
find  it  at  first,"  she  added,  with  a  pleas- 
rfht  little  laugh.  "I  looked  into  two ; 
but  neither  was  mine,  for  I  could  not  see 
the  boxes.  Then  I  changed  my  dress, 
and  came  down." 

"I  hope  you  had  my  maid  to  assist 
you,"  quickly  remarked  Lady  Yerner. 

"  Some  one  assisted  me.  When  I  had 
my  dress  on,  ready  to  be  fastened,  I 
looked  out  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  one 
to  do  it,  and  I  did.  A  servant  was  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor,  by  the  window." 

"But,  my  dear  Miss  Tempest,  you 
should  have  rung,"  exclaimed  Lady  Ver- 
ner, half  petrified  at  the  young  lady's 
unformed  manners,  and  privately  specu- 
lating upon  the  sins  Mrs.  Gust  must  have 
to  answer  for.  "  Was  it  The'rese  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Lucy.  "She 
was  rather  old,  and  had  a  broom  in  her 
hand." 

"  Old  Catherine,  I  declare !  Sweeping 
and  dusting  as  usual !  She  might  have 
soiled  your  dress." 

"  She  wiped  her  hands  on  her  apron," 
said  Lucy,  simply.  "  She  had  a  nice 
face:  I  liked  it." 

"  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  in  future  you 
will  ring  for  The'rese,"  emphatically  re- 
turned Lady  Verner,  in  her  discompos- 
ure. "She  understands  that  she  is  to 
wait  upon  you.  The'rese  is  my  maid,  and 
her  time  is  not  half  occupied  Decima 
exacts  very  little  of  her.  But  take  care 
that  you  do  not  allow  her  to  lapse  into 
English  when  with  you.  It  is  what  she 
is  apt  to  do,  unless  checked.  You  speak 
French.,  of  course  ?"  added  Lady  Verner, 
the  thought  crossing  her  that  Mrs.  Gust's 
educational  training  might  have  been  as 
deficient  on  that  point,  as  she  deemed  it 
had  been  on  that  of  "style." 


"  I  speak  it  quite  well,"  replied  Lucy  ; 
"  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well  as  a  French 
girl.  But  I  do  not  require  anybody  to 
wait  on  me,"  she  continued.  "  There  is 
never  any  thing  to  do  for  me,  but  just  to 
fasten  these  evening  dresses  that  close 
behind.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  all 
the  same,  for  thinking  of  it,  Lady  Ver- 
ner." 

Lady  Verner  turned  from  the  subject : 
it  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  un- 
profitable. "  I  shall  go  and  hear  what 
Jan  says,  if  he  is  tfyere,"  she  remarked 
to  Lionel. 

"  I  wonder  we  did  not  see  or  hear 
him  come  in,"  was  Lionel's  answer. 

"  As  if  Jan  could  come  into  the  house 
like  a  gentleman  !"  returned  Lady  Ver- 
ner, with  intense  acrimony.  "  The  back 
way  is  a  step  or  two  nearer,  and  there- 
fore he  patronises  it." 

She  quitted  the  room  as  she  spoke, 
and  Lionel  turned  to  Miss  Tempest. 
He  had  been  exceedingly  amused  and 
edified  at  the  conversation  between  her 
and  his  mother  ;  but  while  Lady  Verner 
had  been  inclined  to  groan  over  it,  he 
had  rejoiced.  That  Lucy  Tempest  was 
thoroughly  and  genuinely  unsophistica- 
ted ;  that  she  was  of  a  nature  too  sin- 
cere and  honest  for  her  manners  to  be 
otherwise  than  of  truthful  simplicity,  he 
was  certain.  A  delightful  child,  he 
thought ;  one  he  could  have  taken  to 
his  heart  and  loved  as  a  sister.  Not 
with  any  other  love ;  that  was  already 
given  elsewhere  by  Lionel  Verner. 

The  winter  evening  was  drawing  on, 
and  little  light  was  in  the  room,  save 
that  cast  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire.  It 
flickered  upon  Lucy's  face,  as  she  stood 
near  it.  Lionel  drew  a  chair  towards 
her.  "  Will  you  not  sit  down,  Miss 
Tempest  ?" 

A  formidable-looking  chair,  large  and 
stately,  as  Lucy  turned  to  look  at  it. 
Her  eyes  fell  upon  the  low  one  which, 
earlier  in  the  afternoon,  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Lady  Verner.  "  May  I  sit  in. 
this  one  instead  ?  I  like  it  best." 

"  You  'may'  sit  in  any  chair  that  the 
room  contains,  or  on  an  ottoman,  or 
anywhere  that  you  like,"  answered 
Lionel,  considerably  amused.  "  Per- 
haps you  would  prefer  this  ?" 

"  This"  was  a  very  low  seat  indeed — 
in  point  of  fact,  Lady  Verner's  footstool. 
He  had  spoken  in  jest,  but  she  waited 
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for  no  second  permission,  drew  it  close 
to  the  fire  and  sat  down  upon  it. 
Lionel  looked  at  her,  his  lips  and  eyes 
dancing. 

"Perhaps  you  would  have  preferred 
the  rug  ?" 

"  Yes  I  should,"  answered  she  frank- 
ly. "  It  is  what  we  did  at  the  rectory. 
Between  the  lights,  on  a  winter's  even- 
ing, we  were  allowed  to  do  what  we 
pleased  for  twenty  minutes,  and  we  used 
to  sit  down  on  the  rug  before  the  fire 
and  talk." 

"  Mrs.  Gust,  also  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  Not  Mrs.  Gust  :  you  are  laughing 
at  me.  If  she  came  in,  and  saw  us,  she 
would  say  we  were  too  old  to  sit  there, 
and  should  be  better  on  chairs.  But  we 
liked  the  rng  best." 

"  What  had  you  used  to  talk  of?" 

"  Of  every  thing,  I  think.  About  the 
poor ;  Mr.  Gust's  poor,  you  know  ;  and 
the  village,  and  our  studies,  and —  But 
I  don't  think  I  must  tell  you  that," 
broke  off  Lucy,  laughing  merrily  at  her 
own  thoughts. 

"  Yes  you  may,"  said  Lionel. 

"  It  was  about  that  poor  old  German 
teacher  of  ours.  We  used  to  play  her 
such  tricks,  and  it  was  round  the  fire 
that  we  planned  them.  But  she  is  very 
good, "added  Lucy,  becoming  serious, 
and  lifting  her  eyes  to  Lionel,  as  if  to 
bespeak  his  sympathy  for  the  German 
teacher. 

"Is  she?" 

"  She  was  always  patient  and  kind. 
The  first  time  Lady  Yerner  lets  me  go 
to  a  shop,  I  mean  to  buy  her  a  warm 
winter  cloak.  Hers  is  so  thin.  Do 
you  think  I  could  get  her  one  for  two 
pounds  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  at  all,"  smiled  Lionel. 
"  A  great  coat  for  me  would  cost  more 
than  two  pounds." 

"  I  have  two  sovereigns  left  of  my 
pocket-money,  besides  some  silver.  I 
hope  it  will  buy  a  cloak.  It  is  Lady 
Yerner  who  will  have  the  management 
of  my  money,  is  it  not,  now  that  I  have 
left  Mrs.  Gust's  ?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"I  wonder  how  much  she  will  allow 
me  for  myself  ?"  continued  Lucy,  gazing 
up  at  Lionel  with  a  serious  expression 
of  inquiry,  as  if  the  question  were  a 
momentous  one. 

"I  think  cloaks  for  old  teachers  ought 


14,0  be  apart,"  cried  Lionel  ;  "  they  should 
not  come  out  of  your   pocket-money." 

"Oh,  but  I  like  them  to  do  so.  I 
wish  I  had  a  home  of  my  own  ! — like  I 
shall  have  when  papa  returns  to  Europe. 
I  should  invite  her  to  me  for  the  holi- 
days, and  give  her  nice  dinners  always, 
and  buy  her  some  nice  clothes,  and  send 
her  back  with  her  poor  old  heart  happy." 

"  Invite  whom  ?" 

"  Fraulein  Muller.  Her  father  was  a 
gentleman  of  good  position,  and  he 
somehow  lost  his  inheritance.  When 
he  died  she  found  it  out — there  was  not 
a  shilling  for  her,  instead  of  a  fortune, 
as  she  had  always  thought.  She  was  . 
over  forty  then,  and  she  had  to  come  to 
England  and  begin  teaching  fora  living. 
She  is  fifty  now,  and  nearly  all  she  gets 
she  sends  to  Heidelberg  to  her  poor  sick 
sister.  I  wonder  how  much  good,  warm 
cloaks  do  cost  ?" 

Lucy  Tempest  spoke  the  last  sentence 
dreamily.  She  was  evidently  debating 
the  question  in  her  own  mind.  Her 
small  white  hands  rested  inertly  upon 
her  pink  dress,  her  clear  face  with  its 
delicate  bloom  was  still,  her  eyes  were 
bent  on  the  fire.  But  that  Lionel's 
heart  was  elsewhere,  it  might  have  gone 
out,  there  and  then,  to  that  young  girl 
and  her  attractive  simplicity. 

"What  a  pretty  child  you  are  1"  in- 
voluntarily broke  from  him. 

Up  came  those  eyes  to  him,  soft  and 
luminous,  their  only  expression  being 
surprise,  not  a  shade  of  vanity. 

"I  am  not  a  child  :  why  do  you  call 
me  one  ?  But  Mrs.  Gust  said  yon 
would  all  be  taking  me  for  a  child,  untii 
you  knew  me." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"   asked  Lionel. 

"  I  was  eighteen  last  September." 

"  Eighteen  1"  involuntarily  repeated 
Lionel. 

."  Yes  ;  eighteen.  We  had  a  party  on 
my  birthday.  Mr.  Gust  gave  me  ;i 
most  beautifully  bound  copy  of  Thomas 
i  Kern  pis  :  he  had  it  bound  on  purpose. 
I  will  show  it  to  you  when  iny  books  an- 
unpacked.  You  would  like  Mr.  Gust  if 
you  knew  him.  He  is  an  old  man  now. 
and  he  has  white  hair.  He  is  twenty 
years  older  than  Mrs.  Gust  :  but  he  is 
so  good  !" 

"  How  is  it,"  almost  vehemently  broke 
forth  Lionel,  "  that  you  are  so  different 
from  others  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know.     Am  I  different  ?" 

"So  different — so  different — that — 
that—" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?"  she 
asked,  timidly,  almost  humbly,  the  deli- 
cate color  in  her  cheeks  deepening  to 
crimson. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
you,"  he  answered,  smiling  ;  "  a  good 
thing  if  there  were  as  little  the  matter 
with  everybody  else.  Do  you  know 
that  I  never  saw  any  one  whom  I  liked 
so  much  at  first  sight  as  I  like  you,  al- 
though you  appear  to  me  only  as  a 
child  ?  If  I  call  here  often  I  shall  grow 
to  love  you  almost  as  much  as  I  love  my 
sister  Decima." 

"  Is  not  this  your  home  ?" 

"  No.    My  home  is  at  Verner's  Pride." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DR.    WEST'S   HOME. 

THE  house  of  Dr.  West  was  already 
lighted  up.  Gas  at  its  front  door,  gas 
at  its  surgery  door,  gas  inside  its  win- 
dows ;  no  habitation  in  the  place  was 
ever  so  extensively  lighted  as  Dr.  West's. 
The  house  was  enclosed  with  iron  rail- 
ings, and  on  its  side — detached — was 
the  surgery.  A  very  low  place,  this 
surgery  :  you  had  to  go  down  a  step  or 
two,  and  then  plunge  into  a  low  door. 
In  the  time  of  the  last  tenant,  it  had 
been  used  as  a  garden-tool  house.  It 
was  a  tolerably  large  room,  and  had  a 
tolerably  small  window,  which  was  in 
front,  next  the  door.  A  counter  ran 
along  the  room  at  the  back,  and  a  table, 
covered  with  miscellaneous  articles,  stood 
on  the  right.  Shelves  were  ranged  com- 
pletely round  the  room  aloft,  and  a  pair 
of  steps,  used  for  getting  down  the  jars 
and  bottles,  rested  in  a  corner.  There 
was  another  room  behind  it,  used  exclu- 
sively by  Dr.  West. 

Seated  upon  the  counter,  pounding 
desperately  away  at  something  in  a  mor- 
tar, as  if  his  life  depended  on  it,  was  a 
peculiar  looking  gentleman  in  shirt- 
sleeves. Yery  tall,  very  thin,  with  legs 
and  arms  that  bore  the  appearance  of 
being  too  long  even  for  his  tall  body, 
great  hands  and  feet,  a  thin  face,  dark 


and  red,  a  thin  aquiline  nose,  black  hair, 
and  black  prominent  eyes  that  seemed  to 
be  always  on  the  stare,  there  sat  he,  his 
legs  dangling  and  his  fingers  working. 
A  straightforward,  honest,  simple  fel- 
low looked  he,  all  utility  and  practical- 
ness— if  there  is  such  a  word.  One, 
plain  in  all  ways. 

It  was  Janus  Yerner :  never,  in  the 
memory  of  anybody,  called  any  thing 
but  "Jan  :"  second  and  youngest  son 
of  Lady  Yerner,  brother  to  Lionel.  He 
brother  to  courtly  Lionel,  to  stately 
Decima,  son  to  refined  Lady  Yerner  ? 
He  certainly  was  :  though  Lady  Yer- 
ner in  her  cross  moods  would  declare 
that  Jan  must  have  been  changed  at 
nurse — an  assertion  without  foundation, 
since  he  had  been  nursed  at  home  under 
her  own  eye.  Never  in  his  life  had  he 
been  called  any  thing  but  Jan  :  address 
him  as  Janus,  or  as  Mr.  Yerner,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  if  Jan  would  have 
answered  to  it.  People  called  him 
"droll,"  and,  if  to  be  of  plain,  unvar- 
nished manner  of  speech  was' droll,  Jan 
decidedly  was  so.  Some  said  Jan  was 
a  fool,  some  said  he  was  a  bear.  Lady 
Yerner  did  not  accord  him  any  great 
amount  of  favor  herself.  She  had  tried 
to  make  Jan  what  she  called  a  gentle- 
man, to  beat  into  him  suavity,  graceful- 
ness, tact,  gloss  of  speech  and  bearing ; 
something  between  a  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  a  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  she  had 
been  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  a  hopeless 
job.  Jan  was  utterly  irreclaimable ; 
Nature  had  made  him  plain  and  straight- 
forward, and  so  he  remained.  But  there 
was  many  an  one  that  the  world  would 
bow  down  to  as  a  model,  whose  intrinsic 
worth  was  poor,  compared  to  unoffend- 
ing Jan's.  Lady  Yerner  would  tell  Jan 
he  was  undutiful.  Jan  tried  to  be  as 
dutiful  to  her  as  ever  he  could  ;  but  he 
could  not  change  his  ungainly  person, 
his  awkward  manner.  As  well  try  to 
wash  a  negro  white. 

Lady  Yerner  had  proposed  that  Jan 
should  go  into  the  army.  Jan  (plain 
spoken  as  a  boy,  like  he  was  now)  had 
responded  that  he  had  rather  not  go  out 
to  be  shot  at.  What  was  she  to  do  with 
him  ?  Lady  Yerner  peevishly  asked  : 
she  had  no  money,  and  she  would  take 
care  Jan  was  not  helped  by  Mr.  Yer- 
ner. To  make  him  a  barrister,  or  a 
clergyman,  or  a  member  of  parliament, 
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(it  was  what  Lady  Yerner  said,)  would 
cost  vast  sums  of  money :  a  commission 
could  be  obtained  for  him  gratis,  iu  con- 
sideration of  his  father's  services. 

"  Make  me  an  apothecary,"  said  Jan. 

"  An  apothecary  !"  echoed  Lady  Ver- 
ner,  aghast.  "  That's  not  a  gentleman's 
calling." 

Jan  opened  his  great  eyes.  Had  he 
taken  a  liking  for  carpentering,  he  would 
have  deemed  it  gentlemanly  enough  for 
him. 

"  What  on  earth  has  put  an  apothe- 
cary's business  into  your  head  ?"  cried 
Lady  Verner. 

"  I  should  like  the  pounding,"  replied 
Jan. 

"  The  pounding  !"  reiterated  Lady 
Verner,  in  astonishment. 

"I  should  like  it  altogether,"  con- 
duded  Jan.  "  I  wish  you'd  let  me  go 
apprentice  to  Dr.  West." 

Jan  held  to  his  liking.  In  due  course 
of  time  he  was  apprenticed  to  Dr.  West, 
and  pounded  away  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. Thence  he  went  to  London  to 
walk  the  hospitals,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  Paris.  It  was  at  the  latter 
period  that  the  accident  happened  to 
Jan  which  called  Lionel  to  Paris.  Jan 
was  knocked  down  by  a  carriage  in  the 
street,  his  leg  broken,  and  he  was  other- 
wise injured.  Time  and  skill  cured  him. 
Time  and  perseverance  completed  his 
studies,  and  Jan  became  a  licensed  sur- 
geon of  no  mean  skill.  He  returned  to 
Deerham,  and  was  engaged  as  assistant 
to  Dr.  West.  No  very  ambitious  posi- 
tion, but  "  it's  good  enough  for  Jan," 
slightingly  said  Lady  Verner.  Jan  pro- 
bably thought  the  same,  or  he  would 
have  sought  a  better.  He  was  four-and- 
twenty  now.  Dr.  West  was  a  general 
practitioner,  holding  an  Edinburgh  de- 
gree only.  There  was  plenty  to  do  in 
Deerham  and  its  neighborhood,  what 
with  the  rich  and  what  with  the  poor. 
Dr.  West  chiefly  attended  the  rich  him- 
self, and  left  Jan  to  take  care  of  the 
poor.  It  was  all  one  to  Jan. 

Jan  sat  on  the  counter  in  the  surgery, 
pounding  and  pounding.  He  had  just 
come  in  from  his  visit  to  Deerham  Court, 
summoned  thither  by  the  slight  accident 
to  his  sister  Decima.  Leaning  his  two 
elbows  on  the  counter,  and  his  pale  puffy 
cheeks  on  his  hands,  intently  watching 
Jaa  with  his  light  eyes,  was  a  young 


gentleman  of  sixteen,  with  an  apron  tied 
round  his  waist.  This  was  Master 
Cheese,  an  apprentice,  as  Jan  once  had 
been.  In  point  of  fact,  the  pounding 
now  was  Master  Cheese's  proper  work, 
but  he  was  fat  and  lazy,  and  so  sure  as 
Jan  came  into  the  surgery,  so  sure  would 
young  Cheese  begin  to  grunt  and  groan, 
and  vow  that  his  arms  were  "  knocked 
off"  with  the  work.  Jan,  in  his  indo- 
lent manner, — and  in  motion  and  man- 
ner Jan  appeared  intensely  indolent,  as 
if  there  was  no  hurry  in  him  ;  he  would 
bring  his  words,  too,  out  indolently,— 
would  lift  the  pounding  machine  aloft, 
sit  himself  down  on  the  counter  and  com- 
plete the  work. 

"  I  say,"  said  young  Cheese,  watching 
the  progress  of  the  pestle  with  satisfac- 
tion, "Dame  Dawson  has  been  here." 

"  What  did  she  want  ?"  asked  Jan. 

"Bad  in  her  inside,"  she  says.  "I 
gave  her  three  good  doses  of  jalap." 

" Jalap  1"  echoed  Jan.  "Well,  it 
won't  do  her  much  harm.  She  won't 
take  'em;  she'll  throw  'em  away." 

"  Law,  Jan  !"  For,  in  the  private  fa- 
miliarity of  the  surgery,  young  Cheese 
was  thus  accustomed  unceremoniously 
to  address  his  master — as  Jan  was.  And 
Jan  allowed  it  with  composure. 

"She'll  throw  'em  away,"  repeated 
Jan.  "  There's  not  a  worse  lot  for  phy- 
sic in  all  the  parish  than  Dame  Dawson. 
I  know  her  of  old.  She  thought  she'd 
get  peppermint  and  cordials  ordered  for 
her:  an  excuse  for  running  up  a  score 
at  the  public-house.  Where's  the  doc- 
tor ?" 

"He's  off  somewhere.  I  saw  one  of 
the  Bitterworth  grooms  come  to  the 
house  this  afternoon,  so  perhaps  some- 
thing's wrong  there.  I  say,  Jan,  there'll 
be  a  stunning  pie  for  supper  I" 

"  Have  you  seen  it  ?" 

"  Haven't  I !  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
when  she  was  making  it.  It  has  got  a 
hare  inside  it,  and  forcemeat  balls." 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Jan — alluding  to  the 
maker. 

"  Miss  Deb,"  replied  young  Cheese. 
"  It's  sure  to  be  something  extra  good, 
for  her  to  go  and  make  it.  If  she  doesn't 
help  me  to  a  rare  good  serving,  shan't  I 
look  black  at  her  !" 

"  It  mayn't  be  for  supper,"  debated 
Jan. 

"  Cook  said  it  was.     I  asked  her. 
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She  thought  somebody  was  coming.  I 
say,  Jan,  if  you  miss  any  of  the  castor 
oil,  don't  go  and  say  I  drank  it." 

Jan  lifted  his  eyes  to  a  shelf  opposite, 
where  various  glass  bottles  stood.  Among 
them  was  the  one  containing  the  castor 
oil.  "  Who  has  been  at  it  ?" 

"  Miss  Amilly.  Slie  came  and  filled 
that  great  fat  glass  pot  of  hers,  with  her 
own  hands ;  and  she  made  me  drop  ifi 
some  essence  of  cloves  to  scent  it.  Won't 
her  hajr  smell  of  it  to-night !" 

"  They'll  make  castor  oil  scarce,  if 
they  go  at  it  like  that,"  said  Jan,  in- 
differently. 

"  They  use  about  a  quart  a  month  ;  I 
know  they  do ;  the  three  of  'em  to- 
gether," exclaimed  young  Cheese,  as 
vehemently  as  if  the  loss  of  the  castor 
oil  was  personal.  "How  their  night- 
caps must  be  greased !" 

"  Sibylla  doesn't  use  it,"  said  Jan. 

"  Doesn't  she,  though !"  retorted  young 
Cheese  with  acrimony.  "  She  uses  many 
things  on  the  sly  that  she  pretends  not 
to  use.  She's  as  vain  as  a  peacock.  Did 
you  hear  about — " 

Master  Cheese  cut  his  question  short: 
coming  in  at  the  surgery  door  was  Lionel 
Yerner. 

"  Well,  Jan  !  What  about  Decima  ? 
After  waiting  ages  at  the  Court  for  you 
to  come  down  stairs  and  report,  I  found 
you  were  gone." 

"  It's  a  twist,"  said  Jan.  "  It  will  be 
all  right  in  a  few  days.  How's  Uncle 
Stephen  to-day  ?" 

"Just  the  same.  Are  the  young  la- 
dies in  ?" 

"Go  and  see,"  said  Jan.  "I  know 
nothing  about  'em." 

"Yes,  they  are  in,  sir,"  interrupted 
Master  Cheese.  "  They  have  not  been 
out  all  the  afternoon,  for  a  wonder." 

Lionel  left  the  surgery,  stepped  round 
to  the  front  door,  and  entered  the  house. 

In  a  square,  moderate  sized  drawing- 
room,  with  tasty  things  scattered  about 
it  to  catch  the  eye,  stood  a  young  lady, 
figuring  off  before  the  chimney  glass. 
Had  you  looked  critically  into  the  sub- 
stantial furniture,  you  might  have  found 
it  old  and  poor  ;  of  a  different  class 
from  the  valuable  furniture  at  Verner's 
Pride,  widely  different  from  the  light, 
elegant  furniture  at  Lady  Verner's.  But, 
what  with  white  anti-macassars,  many- 
colored  mats  oil  which  reposed  pretty 


ornaments,  glasses  and  vases  of  flowers, 
and  other  trifles,  the  room  looked  well 
enough  for  any  thing.  In  like  manner, 
had  you,  with  the  same  critical  eye, 
scanned  the  young  lady,  you  would  have 
found  that  of  real  beauty  she  possessed 
little.  A  small  pretty  doll's  face  with 
blue  eyes  and  gold-colored  ringlets;  a 
round  face,  betraying  nothing  very  great, 
or  good,  or  intellectual ;  only  something 
fascinating  and  pretty.  Her  chief  beauty 
lay  in  her  complexion  ;  by  candle-light 
it  was  radiantly  lovely,  a  pure  red  and 
white,  looking  like  wax-work.  A  pretty, 
graceful  girl  she  looked  ;  and  what  with 
her  fascinations  of  person,  of  dress,  and 
of  manner,  all  of  which  she  perfectly 
well  knew  how  to  display,  she  had  con- 
trived to  lead  more  than  one  heart  cap- 
tive, and  to  hold  it  in  fast  chains. 

The  light  of  the  gas  chandelier  shone 
on  her  now ;  on  her  blue  gauzy  dress, 
set  off  with  ribbons,  on  her  sleepy  blue 
eyes,  on  her  rose-colored  cheeks.  She 
was  figuring  off  before  the  glass,  I  say, 
twisting  her  ringlets  round  her  fingers, 
and  putting  them  in  various  positions  to 
try  the  effect:  her  employment,  her  look, 
her  manner,  all  indicating  the  very  es- 
sence oi  vanity.  The  opening  of  the 
door  caused  her  to  turn  her  head,  and 
she  shook  her  ringlets  into  their  proper 
place,  and  dropped  her  hands  by  her/ 
side,  at  the  entrance- of  Lionel  Verner. 

"  Oh,  Lionel  !  is  it  you  !"  said  she, 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  she  had 
not  been  caught  gazing  at  herself.  "  I 
was  looking  at  this,"  pointing  to  an  in- 
verted tumbler  on  the  mantelpiece.  "Is 
it  not  strange  that  we  should  see  a  moth 
at  this  cold  season  ?  Amilly  found  it 
this  afternoon  on  the  geraniums." 

Lionel  Yerner  advanced  and  bent  his 
head  to  look  at  the  pretty  speckled  moth, 
reposing  so  still  on  its  green  leaf.  Did 
he  see  through  the  artifice  ?  Did  he  sus- 
pect that  the  young  lady  had  been  ad- 
miring her  own  pretty  face,  and  not  the 
moth  ?  Not  he.  Lionel's  whole  heart 
had  long  ago  been  given  to  that  vain 
butterfly,  Sibylla  West,  who  was  gay  and 
fluttering,  and  really  of  little  more  use  in 
life  than  the  moth.  How  was  it  that  he. 
had  suffered  himself  to  love  her  ?  Suf- 
fered !  Love  plays  strange  tricks,  and 
it  has  fooled  many  a  man  like  it  was  fool- 
ing Lionel  Yerner. 

And  what  of  Sibylla?     Sibylla  did 
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not  love  him.  The  two  ruling  passions 
of  her  heart  were  vanity  and  ambition. 
To  be  sometime  the  mistress  of  Verner's 
Pride  was  a  very  vista  of  desire,  and 
therefore  she  encouraged  Lionel.  She 
did  not  encourage  him  very  much ;  she 
was  rather  in  the  habit  of  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  him  ;  but  that  only  served 
to  rivet  tighter  the  links  of  his  chain. 
All  the  love — such  as  it  was  ! — that 
Sibylla  West  was  capable  of  giving,  was 
in  possession  of  Frederick  Massingbird. 
Strange  tricks  again  !  It  was  scarcely 
credible  that  one  should  fall  in  love-with 
him  by  the  side  of  attractive  Lionel ;  but 
so  it  had  been.  Sibylla  loved  Frederick 
Massingbird  for  himself,  she  liked  Lionel 
because  he  was  the  heir  to  Yerner's  Pride, 
and  she  had  managed  to  keep  both  her 
plaves.  Lionel  had  never  spoken  of  his 
love.  He  knew  that  his  marriage  with 
Sibylla  West  would  be  so  utterly  dis- 
tasteful to  Mr.  Verner,  that  he  was  con- 
tent to  wait.  He  knew  that  Sibylla  could 
not  mistake  him — could  not  mistake 
what  his  feelings  were  ;  and  he  believed 
that  she  also  was  content  to  wait  until 
he  should  be  his  own  master  and  at 
liberty  to  ask  for  her.  When  that  time 
should  come,  what  did  she  intend  to  do 
with  Frederick  Massingbird,  who  made 
no  secret  to  her  that  he  loved  her  and 
expected  to  make  her  his  wife  ?  Sibylla 
did  not  know ;  she  did  not  much  care ; 
she  was  of  a  careless  nature,  and  allowed 
the  future  to  take  its  chance. 

The  only  person  who  had  penetrated 
to  the  secret  of  her  love  for  Frederick 
Massingbird  was  her  father,  Dr.  West. 

"  Don't  be  a  simpleton,  child,  and  bind 
yourself  with  your  eyes  bandaged,"  he 
abruptly  and  laconically  said  to  her  one 
day.  "When  Verner's  Pride  falls  in, 
then  marry  whoever  is  its  master." 

"  Lionel  will  be  its  master  for  certain, 
will  lie  not  ?"  she  answered,  startled  out 
of  the  words. 

"  Wo  don't  know  who  will  be  its  mas- 
ter," was  Dr.  West's  rejoinder.  "  Don't 
play  the  simpleton,  I  say,  Sibylla,  by 
entangling  yourself  with  your  cousin 
Fred." 

Dr.  West  was  one  who  possessed  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance  ;  and,  had  Lionel 
Verner  been,  beyond  contingency,  "  cer- 
tain" of  Verner's  Pride,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  he  would  have  brought  him 
to  book  at  once,  by  demanding  his  inten- 


tions with  regard  to  Sibylla.  There 
were  very  few  persons  in  Decrham,  but 
deemed  Lionel  as  indisputably  certain 
of  Verner's  Pride  as  though  he  were 
already  in  possession  of  it.  Dr.  West 
was  probably  an  unusually  cautious  man. 

"  It  is  singular,"  observed  Lionel, 
looking  at  the  moth.  "The  day  has 
been  sunshiny,  but  far  too  cold  to  call 
these  moths  into  life.  At  least,  accord- 
ing to  my  belief;  but  I  am  not  learned 
in  entomology.'7  * 

"Ento ,  what  a  hard  word, "cried 

Sibylla,  in  her  prettily  affected  manner. 
"  I  should  never  find  out  how  to  spell  it." 

Lionel  smiled.  His  deep  love  was 
shining  out  of  his  eyes  as  he  looked 
down  upon  her.  He  loved 'her  power- 
fully, deeply,  passionately ;  to  him  she 
was  as  a  very  angel,  and  he  believed  her 
to  be  pure-souled,  honest-hearted,  single- 
minded  as  one. 

"  Where  did  my  annt  go  to  to-day  ?" 
inquired  Sibylla,alludingto  Mrs.  Verner. 

"  She  did  not  go  out  at  all  that  I  am 
aware  of,"  he  answered. 

"  I  saw  the  carriage  out  this  afternoon." 

"  It  was  going  to  the  station  for  Miss 
Tempest." 

"  Oh  !  she's  come,  then  ?  Have  you 
seen  her  ?  What  sort  of  a  demoiselle 
does  she  seem  ?" 

"The  sweetest  child  ! — she  looks  little 
more  than  a  child !"  cried  Lionel,  im- 
pulsively. 

"  A  child,  is  she  ?  I  had  an  idea  she 
was  grown  up.  Have  any  of  you  at 
Verner's  Pride  heard  from  John  ?" 

"No." 

"But  the  mail's  in,  is  it  not  ?  How 
strange  that  he  does  not  write  !"' 

"  He  may  be  coming  home  with  his 
gold,"  said  Lionel. 

They  were  interrupted.  First  of  all 
came  in  the  tea-things — for  at  Dr.  West's 
the  dinner-hour  was  early — and,  next, 
two  young  ladies,  bearing  a  great  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  It  would  give 
them  dire  offense  not  to  call  them  young. 
They  were  really  not  very  much  past 
thirty,  but  they  were  of  that  class  of 
women  who  age  rapidly  ;  their  hair  was 
sadly  thin,  some  of  their  teeth  had  gone, 
and  they  had  thin  flushed  faces  and  large 
twisted  noses  ;  but  their  blue  eyes  had  a 
good-natured  look  in  them.  Little  in 
person,  rather  bending  forward  as  they 
walked,  and  dressing  youthfully,  they 
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yet  looked  older  than  they  really  were. 
Their  light  brown  hair  was  worn  in 
short  straggling  ringlets  in  front,  and 
twisted  up  with  a  comb  behind.  Once 
upon  a  time  that  hair  was  long  and 
tolerably  thick,  but  it  had  gradually  and 
spitefully  worn  down  to  what  it  was  now. 
The  Miss  Wests  were  proud  of  it  still, 
however ;  as  may  be  inferred  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  castor  oil.  A  short 
while  back,  somebody  had  recommended 
to  them  castor  oil  as  the  best  specific  for 
bringing  on  departed  hair.  They  were 
inoffensive  in  mind  and  manners,  rather 
simple,  somewhat  affected  and  very  vain, 
quarreling  with  no  person  under  the  sun, 
except  Sibylla.  Sibylla  was  the  plague 
of  their  lives.  So  many  years  younger 
than  they,  they  had  petted  her  and  in- 
dulged her  as  a  child,  until  at  length  the 
child  became  their  mistress."  Sibylla 
was  rude  and  ungrateful,  would  cast 
scornful  words  at  them  and  call  them 
"old  maids,"  with  ,other  reproachful 
terms.  There  was  open  warfare  between 
them  :  but  in  their  hearts  they  loved 
Sibylla  still.  They  had  been  named 
respectively  Deborah  and  Amilly.  The 
latter  name  had  been  intended  Amelie  ; 
but  by  some  mistake  of  the  parents  or 
of  the  clergyman,  none  of  them  French 
scholars,  Amilly,  the  child  was  chris- 
tened and  registered.  It  remained  a 
joke  against  Amilly  to  this  day. 

"  Sibylla  1"  exclaimed  Deborah,  some- 
what in  suprise,  as  she  shook  hands  with 
Lionel,  "  I  thought  you  had  gone  to 
Verner's  Pride." 

"  Nobody  came  for  me.  It  got  dusk, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  go  alone,"  replied 
Sibylla. 

"  Did  you  think  of  going  to  Yerner's 
Pride  this  evening,  Sibylla  1"  asked  Li- 
onel. "Let  me  take  you  now.  We 
shall  be  just  in  time  for  dinner.  I'll 
bring  you  back  this  evening." 

"  I  don't  know,"  hesitated  Sibylla. 
The  truth  was,  she  had  expected  Frede- 
rick Massingbird  to  come  for  her.  "  I 
— think — I'll — go,"  she  slowly  said,  ap- 
parently balancing  some  point  in  her 
mind. 

"  If  you  do  go,  yon  should  make 
haste  and  put  your  things  on,"  sug- 
gested Miss  Amilly.  And  Sibylla  ac- 
quiesced, and  left  the  room. 

"Has  Mr. Jan  been  told  that  the  tea's 
ready,  I  wonder  ?"  cried  Miss  Deborah. 


Mr.  Jan  apparently  had  been  told, 
for  he  entered  as  she  was  speaking  ;  and 
Master  Cheese — his  apron  off  and  his 
hair  brushed — with  him.  Master  Cheese 
cast  an  inquisitive  look  at  the  tea-table, 
hoping  he  should  see  something  tempt- 
ing upon  it :  eating  good  things,  form- 
ing the  pleasantest  portion  of  that  young 
gentleman's  life. 

"  Take  this  seat,  Mr.  Jan,"  said  Miss 
Amilly,  drawing  a  chair  forward  next 
her  own.  "  Master  Cheese,  have  the 
kindness  to  move  a  little  round  :  Mr. 
Jan  can't  see  the  fire  if  you  sit  there." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  it,"  said  literal 
Jan.  "  I'm  not  cold."  And  Master 
Cheese  took  the  opportunity,  the  words 
gave,  to  remain  where  he  was.  He  liked 
to  sit  in  the  warmth,  with  his  back  to 
the  fire. 

"  I  cannot  think  where  papa  is,"  said 
Miss  Deborah.  "Mr.  Lionel,  is  it  of 
any  use  asking  you  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  ?" 

"Thank  you,  I  am  going  home  to  din- 
ner," replied  Lionel.  "  Dr.  West  is 
coming  in  now,"  he  added,  perceiving 
that  gentleman's  approach  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Miss  Amilly,"  asked  Jan,  "  have  you 
been  at  the  castor  oil  ?"- 

Poor  Miss  Amilly  turned  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow  ;  if  she  had  one  weak- 
ness, it  was  upon  the  subject  of  her  di- 
minishing locks.  While  Cheese,  going 
red  also,  administered  to  Jan  sundry 
kicks  under  the  table,  as  an  intimation 
that  he  should  have  kept  counsel.  "  I 
— took — just  a  little  drop,  Mr.  Jan," 
said  she.  "  What's  the  dose,  if  you 
please  ?  Is  it  one  tea-spoonful  or  two  ?" 

"It  depends  upon  the  age,"  said  Jan, 
"if  you  mean  taken  inwardly.  For  you 
it  would  be — I  say,  Cheese,  what  are  you 
kicking  at  ?" 

Cheese  began  to  stammer  something 
about  the  leg  of  the  table  ;  but  the  sub- 
ject was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Sibylla.  Lionel  wished  them  good  even- 
ing, and  went  out  with  her.  Outside  the 
room  door  they  encountered  Dr.  West. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Sibylla  ?"  he 
asked  almost  sharply,  as  his  glance  fell 
upon  his  daughter  and  Lionel. 

"To  Yerner's  Pride." 

"  Go  and  take  your  things  off.  You 
cannot  go  to  Yerner's  Pride  this  even- 
ing." 

"  But,  papa,  why  ?"  inquired  Sibylla, 
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feeling  that  she  should  like  to  turn  res- 
tive. 

"I  have  my  reasons  for  it.  You  will 
know  them  later.  Now  go  and  take 
your  things  off  without  another  word." 

Sibylla  dared  not  openly  dispute  the 
will  of  her  father,  neither  would  she  es- 
say to  do  it  before  Lionel  Verner.  She 
turned  somewhat  unwillingly  towards  the 
staircase,  and  Dr.  West  opened  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  signing  to  Lionel  to  wait. 

"Deborah,  I  am  going  out.  Don't 
keep  the  tea.  Mr.  Jan,  should  I  be 
summoned  any  where,  you'll  attend  for  me. 
I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  home." 

"  All  right,"  called  out  Jan.  And  Dr. 
West  went  out  with  Lionel  Verner. 

"  I  am  going  to  Verner's  Pride,"  he 
said,  taking  Lionel's  arm  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  the  street.  "  There's  news  come 
from  Australia.  John  Massingbird's 
dead." 

The  announcement  was  made  so  ab- 
ruptly, with  so  little  circumlocution  or 
preparation,  that  Lionel  Yerner  failed 
at  the  first  moment  to  take  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  words — "  John  Massing- 
bird  dead  ?"  he  mechanically  asked. 

"  He  is  dead.  It's  a  sad  tale.  He 
had  the  gold  about  him,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  it,  bringing  it  down  to  Melbourne, 
and  he  was  killed  on  the  road :  murdered 
for  the  sake  of  the  gold."  • 

"  How  have  you  heard  it  ?"  demanded 
Lionel. 

"  I  met  Roy  just  now,"  replied  Dr. 
West.  "  He  stopped  me,  saying  he  had 
heard  from  his  son  by  this  afternoon's 
post ;  that  there  was  bad  news  in  the 
letter,  and  he  supposed  he  must  go  to 
Verner's  Pride,  and  break  it  to  them. 
He  gave  me  the  letter,  and  I  undertook 
to  carry  the  tidings  to  Mrs.  Verner. 

"  It's  awfully  sudden,"  said  Lionel. 
"By  the  mail,  two  months  ago,  he  wrote 
himself  to  us,  in  the  highest  spirits.  And 
now — dead  !" 

"  Life,  over  there,  is  not  worth  a 
month's  purchasejustnow, "remarked  Dr. 
West ;  and  Lionel  could  but  note  that 
had  he  been  discussing  the  death  of  a  to- 
tal stranger,  instead  of  a  nephew,  he 
could  only  have  spoken  in  the  same  in- 
different matter-of-fact  tone.  "  By  all 
accounts,  society  is  in  a  strange  state 
there,"  he  continued  ;  "  ruffians  lying  in 
wait  ever  for  prey.  The  men  have  been 


taken,  and  the  gold  found  upon  them, 
Luke  writes." 

"  That's  good,  so  far,"  said  Lionel. 

When  they  reached  Verner's  Pride, 
they  found  that  a  letter  was  waiting  for 
Frederick  Massingbird,  who  had  not  been 
home  since  he  left  the  house  early  in  the 
afternoon.  The  superscription  was  in 
the  same  handwriting  as  the  letter  Dr. 
West  had  brought — Luke  Roy's.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  only  a 
confirmation  of  the  tidings. 

Mrs.  Verner  was  in  the  drawing-room 
alone,  Tynn  said,  ready  to  go  into  dinner, 
and  rather  cross  that  Mr.  Lionel  should 
keep  her  waiting  for  it. 

"  Who  will  break  it  to  her — you  or  I  ?" 
asked  Dr.  West,  of  Lionel. 

"  I  think  it  should  be  you.  You  are 
her  brother." 

Broken  to  her  it  was,  in  the  best 
mode  they  were  able.  It  proved  a 
severe  shock.  Mrs.  Verner  had  loved 
John,  her  eldest  born,  above  every 
earthly  thing.  He  was  wild,  random, 
improvident,  had  given  her  incessant 
trouble  as  a  child  and  as  a  man  ;  and 
so,  mother  fashion,  she  loved  him  best. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    CONTEMPLATED  VOYAGE. 

FREDERICK  MASSINGBIRD  sat  perched 
on  the  gate  of  a  ploughed  field,  softly 
whistling.  His  brain  was  busy,  and  he 
was  holding  counsel  with  himself,  under 
the  grey  February  skies.  Three  weeks 
had  gone  by  since  the  tidings  arrived  of 
the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Frederick 
was  deliberating  whether  he  should,  or 
should  not,  go  out.  His  own  letter 
from  Luke  Roy  had  been  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  which  Luke  had  written 
to  his  father.  It  was  neither  more  ex- 
planatory, nor  less  so.  Luke  Roy  was 
not  a  first-hand  at  epistolary  corre- 
spondence. John  had  been  attacked 
and  killed  for  the  sake  of  his  gold,  and 
the  attackers  and  the  gold  had  been 
taken  hold  of  by  the  law  ;  so  far  it  said, 
and  no  further.  That  the  notion  should 
occur  to  Frederick  to  go  out  to  Mel- 
bourne, and  lay  claim  to  the  gold  and 
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any  other  property  that  had  been  left  by 
John,  was  only  natural.  He  had  been 
making  up  his  mind  to  do  so  for  the  last 
three  weeks  ;  and  perhaps  the  vision  of 
essaying  a  little  business  in  the  gold- 
fields  on  his  own  account  urged  him  on. 
But  he  had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind 
yet.  The  journey  was  a  long  and  ba- 
Eardous  one ;  and — he  did  not  care  to 
leave  Sibylla. 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?"  soliloquized 
he,  from  his  seat  on  the  gate,  as  he 
plucked  thin  branches  off  from  the  bare 
winter  hedge,  and  scattered  them. 
"  Old  step-father's  wiry  yet,  he  may  last 
au. age,  and  this  is  getting  a  horrid 
humdrum  life.  I  wonder  what  he'll 
leave  me,  when  he  does  go  off.  Mother 
said  one  day  she  thought  it  wouldn't  be 
more  than  five  hundred  pounds.  She 
doesn't  know :  he  does  not  tell  her 
about  his  private  affairs — never  has  told 
her.  Five  hundred  pounds  !  If  he 
left  me  a  paltry  sum  like  that,  I'd  fling 
it  in  the  heir's  face — Master  Lionel's." 

He  put  a  piece  of  the  thorn  into  his 
mouth,  bit  it  up,  spit  it  out  again,  and 
went  on  with  his  soliloquy. 

"  I  had  better  go.  Why — if  nothing, 
to  speak  of,  does  come  to  me  from  old 
Yerner,  this  money  of  John's  would  be 
a  perfect  windfall.  I  must  not  lose  the 
chance  of  it — and  lose  it  I  should,  un- 
less I  go  out  and  see  after  it.  No,  it 
would  never  do.  I'll  go.  It's  hard  to 
say  how  much  he  has  left,  poor  fellow. 
Thousands — if  one  may  judge  by  his 
letters — besides  this  great  nugget  that 
they  killed  him  for,  the  villains  I  Yes, 
I'll  go — that's  settled.  And  now,  to 
try  and  get  Sibylla.  She'll  accompany 
me  fast  enough — at  least,  I  fancy  she 
would — but  there's  that  old  West,  I 
may  have  a  battle  over  it  with  him." 

He  flung  away  what  remained  in  his 
hand  of  the  sticks,  leaped  off  the  gate, 
and  bent  his  steps  hastily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Deerharn.  Could  he  be  going, 
there  and  then,  to  Dr.  West's,  to  try 
his  fate  with  Sibylla  ?  Yery  probably. 
Frederick  Massingbird  liked  to  deliber- 
ate well  when  making  up  his  mind  to  a 
etep  ;  but,  that  once  done,  he  was  wont 
to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  it  out. 

On  this  same  afternoon,  and  just 
about  the  same  hour,  Lionel  Yerner 
vras  strolling  through  Deerham  on  his 


way  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother.  Close 
at  the  door  he  encountered  Decima — 
well  now — and  Miss  Tempest,  who  were 
going  out.  None  would  have  believed 
Lionel  and  Decima  to  be  brother  and 
sister,  judging  by  their  attire — he  wore 
deep  mourning,  she  had  not  a  shred  of 
mourning  about  her.  Lady  Yerner,  in. 
her  prejudice  against  Yerner's  Pride, 
had  neither  put  on  mourning  herself 
for  John  Massingbird,  nor  allowed 
Decima  to  put  it  on.  Lionel  was  turn- 
ing with  them;  but  Lady  Yerner,  who 
had  seen  him  from  the  window,  sent  a 
servant  to  desire  him  to  come  to  her. 

"  Is  it  any  thing  particular,  mother  ?" 
he  hastily  inquired.  "  I  am  going  with 
Decima  and  Lucy." 

"  It  is  so  far  particular,  Lionel,  that 
I  wish  you  to  stay  with  me,  instead  of 
going  with  them,"  answered  Lady  Yer- 
ner. "I  fancy  you  are  getting  rather 
fond  of  being  with  Lucy,  and — and — in 
short,  it  won't  do." 

Lionel,  in  his  excessive  astonishment, 
could  only  stare  at  his  mother. 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Lucy  Tempest  1  What  won't  do  ?" 

"You  are  beginning  to  pay  Lucy 
Tempest  particular  attention,"  said 
Lady  Yerner,  unscrewing  the  silver 
stopper  of  her  essence-bottle,  and  ap- 
plying some  to  her  forehead.  "  I  will 
not  permit  it,  Lionel." 

Lionel  could  not  avoid  laughing. 

"  What  can  have  put  such  a  thing  in 
your  head,  mother,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Certainly  nothing  in  my  con- 
duct has  induced  it.  I  have  talked  to 
Lucy  as  a  child,  more  than  as  any  thing 
else  ;  I  have  scarcely  thought  of  her 
but  as  one — " 

"Lucy  is  not  a  child,"  interrupted 
Lady  Yerner. 

"  In  years  I  find  she  is  not.  When  I 
first  saw  her  at  the  railway-station,  I 
thought  she  was  a  child,  and  the  impres- 
sion somehow  remains  upon  my  mind. 
Too  often  I  talk  to  her  as  one.  As  to 
any  thing  else — were  I  to  marry  to-mor- 
row, it  is  not  Lucy  Tempest  I  should 
make  my  wife." 

The  first  glad  look  that  Lionel  had 
seen  on  Lady  Yerner's  face  for  many  a 
day  came  over  it  then.  In  her  own 
mind  she  had  been  weaving  a  pretty  little 
romance  for  Lionel :  and  it  was  her 
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dread,  lest  that  romance  should  be  inter- 
fered with,  which  had  called  up  her  fears, 
touching  Lucy  Tempest. 

"  My  darling  Lionel,  you  know  where 
yon  might  go  and  choose  a  wife,"  she 
said.  "I  have  long  wished  that  yon 
would  do  it.  Beauty,  rank,  wealth, — 
you  may  win  them  for  the  asking." 

A  slightly  self-conscious  smile  crossed 
the  lips  of  Lionel. 

"You  are  surely  not  going  to  intro- 
duce again  that  nonsense  about  Mary 
Elmsley!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  should 
never  like  her,  never  marry  her,  there- 
fore—" 

"  Did  yon  not  allude  to  her  when  you 
spoke  but  now — that  it  was  not  Lucy 
Tempest  you  should  make  your  wife  ?" 

"No." 

"  To  whom,  then  ?  Lionel,  I  must 
know  it." 

Lionel's  cheek  flushed  scarlet. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  marry  yet — I  have 
no  intention  of  it.  Why  should  this  con- 
versation have  arisen  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lionel,  there  is  a  dreadful  fear 
npon  me  !"  gasped  Lady  Verner.  "  Not 
Lady  Mary  !  Some  one  else  I  I  remem- 
ber Decima  said  one  day  that  you  ap- 
peared to  care  more  for  Sibylla  West, 
than  for  her,  your  sister.  I  have  never 
thought  of  it  from  that  hour  to  this  :  I 
paid  no  more  attention  to  it  than  though 
she  had  said  you  cared  for  my  maid 
Therese.  You  cannot  care  for  Sibylla 
West  1" 

Lionel  had  high  notions  of  duty  as 
well  as  of  honor,  and  he  would  not  equiv- 
ocate to  his  mother. 

"  I  do  care  very  much  for  Sibylla 
West,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  and,  please 
God,  I  hope  she  will  sometime  be  my 
wife.  But,  mother,  this  confidence  is  en- 
tirely between  ourselves.  I  beg  you  not 
to  speak  of  it :  it  must  not  be  suffered  to 
get  abroad." 

The  one  short  sentence  of  avowal  over, 
Lionel  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the 
mo«n.  Lady  Verner  heard  him  not. 
She  was  horrified.  The  Wests,  in  her 
eyes,  were  utterly  despicable.  Dr.  West 
was  tolerated  as  her  doctor ;  but  as  noth- 
ing else.  Her  brave  Lionel — standing 
there  before  her  in  all  the  pride  of  his 
strength  and  his  beauty — lie  sacrifice 
himself  to  Sibylla  Westl  Of  the  two, 
Ther6se  would  have  been  the  less  dread- 
ful to  the  mind  of  Lady  Veruer. 


A  quarrel  ensued.  Stay — that's  a 
wrong  word.  It  was  not  a  quarrel,  for 
Lady  Verner  had  all  the  talking,  and 
Lionel  would  not  respond  angrily;  he 
kept  his  lips  pressed  together  lest  he 
should.  Never  had  Lady  Verner  been 
moved  to  make  such  a  scene  :  she  re- 
proached, she  sobbed,  she  entreated. 
And  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  walked  Decima 
and  Lucy  Tempest. 

Lady  Verner  for  once  forgot  herself. 
She  forgot  that  Lucy  was  a  stranger ; 
she  forgot  the  request  of  Lionel  for  si- 
lence ;  and  upon  Decima'a  asking  what 
was  amiss,  she  told  all. — That  Lionel 
loved  Sibylla  West,  and  meant  to  marry 
her. 

Decima  was  too  shocked  to  speak. 
Lucy  turned  and  looked  at  Lionel,  a 
pleasant  smile  shining  in  her  eyes.  "  She 
is  very  pretty  ;  very,  very  pretty  ;  I  ne- 
ver saw  any  one  prettier." 

"  Thank  you,  Lucy,"  he  cordially  said  : 
and  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  called 
her  Lucy. 

Decima  went  up  to  her  brother.  "  Li- 
onel, must  it  be  ?  I  do  not  like  her." 

"  Decima,  I  fear  that  you  and  my 
mother  are  both  prejudiced,"  he  some- 
what haughtily  answered.  And  there  he 
stopped.  In  turning  his  eyes  towards 
his  mother  as  he  spoke  of  her,  he  saw 
that  she  had  fainted  away. 

Jan  was  sent  for  in  all  haste.  Dr. 
West  was  Lady  Verner's  medical  adviser ; 
but  a  feeling  in  Decima's  heart  at  the 
moment  prevented  her  summoning  him. 
Jan  arrived  on  the  run ;  the  servant  had 
told  him  she  was  not  sure  but  her  lady 
was  dying. 

Lady  Verner  had  revived  then  ;  was 
better  ;  and  was  re-entering  upon  the 
grievance  which  had  so  affected  her. 
"  What  could  it  have  been  ?"  wondered 
Jan,  who  knew  his  mother  was  not  sub- 
ject to  fainting  fits. 

"Ask  your  brother  there  what  it  was," 
resentfully  spoke  Lady  Verner.  "  He 
told  me  he  was  going  to  marry  Sibylla 
West." 

"  Law  !"  uttered  Jan. 

Lionel  stood;  haughty,  impassive; 
his  lips  curling,  his  figure  drawn  to  ita 
!  full  height.  He  would  not  reproach  his 
j  mother  by  so  much  as  a  word,  but  the 
course  she  was  taking,  in  thus  proclaim- 
ing his  affairs  to  the  world,  hurt  him  in 
no  measured  degree. 
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"  I  don't  like  her,"  said  Jan.  "  De- 
borah and  Amilly  are  not  much,  but  I'd 
rather  have  the  two,  than  Sibylla." 

"Jan,"  said  Lionel,  suppressing  his 
temper,  "your  opinion  was  not  asked." 

Jan  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa, 
his  great  legs  dangling.  "  Sibylla  can't 
marry  two,"  said  he. 

"  Will  yon  be  quiet,  Jan  ?"  said  Lio- 
nel. "  You  have  no  right  to  interfere. 
You  shall  not  interfere." 

"  Gracious,  Lionel,  I  don't  want  to 
interfere,"  returned  Jan,  simply.  "Si- 
bylla's going  to  marry  Fred  Massing- 
bird." 

"  Will  you  be  quiet  ?"  reiterated  Lio- 
nel, his  brow  blushing  scarlet. 

"I'll  be  quiet,"  said  Jan,  with  com- 
posure. "  You  can  go  and  ask  her  for 
yourself.  It  has  all  been  settled  this 
afternoon  ;  not  ten  minutes  ago.  Fred's 
going  out  to  Australia,  and  Sibylla's 
going  with  him,  and  Deborah  and  Amilly 
are  crying  their  eyes  out,  at  the  thought 
of  parting  with  her." 

Lady  Yerner  looked  up  at  Jan,  an 
expression  of  eager  hope  on  her  face. 
She  conlcl  have  kissed  him  a  thousand 
times.  Lionel — Lionel  took  his  hat  and 
walked  out. 

Believing  it  ?  No.  The  temptation 
to  chastise  Jan  was  growing  great,  and 
he  deemed  it  well  to  remove  himself  out 
of  it.  Jan  was  right,  however. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  Frederick 
Massingbird,  very  much  to  the  surprise 
of  Sibylla,  Dr.  West  not  only  gave  his 
consent  to  the  marriage  as  soon  as  asked 
but  urged  it  on.  If  Fred  must  depart 
in  a  week,  why  they  could  be  married 
in  a  week,  he  said.  Sibylla  was  thun- 
derstruck :  Miss  Deborah  and  Miss 
Amilly  gave  vent  to  a  few  hysterical 
shrieks,  and  hinted  about  the  wedding 
clothes  and  the  outfit.  That  could  be 
got  together  in  a  day,  was  the  reply  of 
Dr.  West,  and  they  were  too  much  as- 
tonished to  venture  to  say  it  could  not. 

"  You  told  me  to  wait  for  Lionel 
Yerner,"  whispered  Sibylla,  when  she 
and  her  father  were  alone,  as  she  stood 
before  him,  trembling.  In  her  mind's 
eye  she  saw  Yerner's  Pride  slipping  from 
her  :  and  it  gave  her  chagrin,  in  spite 
of  her  love  for  Fred  Massingbird. 

Dr.  West  leaned  forward,  and  whis- 
pered a  few  words  in  her  ear.  She 


started  violentlv,  she  colored  crimson. 
"Papa!" 

"  It  is  true,"  nodded  the  doctor. 

As  Lionel  passed  the  house  on  his 
way  from  Deerliam  Court  to  Yerner's 
Pride,  he  turned  into  it,  led  by  a  power- 
ful impulse.  He  did  not  believe  Jan, 
but  the  words  had  made  him  feel  twitch- 
ings  of  uneasiness.  Fred  Massingbird 
had  gone  then,  and  the  doctor  was  out. 
Lionel  looked  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  there  found  the  two  elder  Miss 
Wests,  each  dissolved  in  a  copious 
showftr  of  tears.  So  far,  Jan's  words 
were  borne  out.  A  sharp  spasm  shot 
across  his  heart. 

"  Yon  are  in  grief,"  he  said,  advanc- 
ing to  them.  "  What  is  the  cause  ?" 

"  The  most  dreadful  voyage  for  her !" 
ejaculated  Miss  Deborah.  "The  ship 
may  go  to  the  bottom  before  it  gets 
there." 

"And  not  so  much  as  time  to  think 
of  proper  things  for  her,  let  alone  the 
getting  them !"  sobbed  Miss  Amilly. 
"It's  all  a  confused  mass  in  my  mind 
together  :  bonnets,  and  gowns,  and  veils, 
and  wreaths,  and  trunks,  and  petticoats, 
and  calico  things  for  the  voyage  1" 

Lionel  felt  his  lips  grow  pale.  They 
were  too  much  engrossed  to  notice  him  ; 
nevertheless,  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hand  as  he  stood  by  the  mantelpiece. 
"  Where's  she  going  ?"  he  quietly  asked. 

"  To  Melbourne  with  Fred,"  said 
Miss  Deborah.  "  Fred's  going  out  to 
see  about  the  money  and  gold  John  left, 
and  to  realize  it.  They  are  not  to  stay  : 
it  will  only  be  the  voyage  out  and  home. 
But,  if  she  should  be  taken  ill  out  there, 
and  die  !  Her  sisters  died,  Mr.  Lionel. 
Fred  is  her  cousin,  too.  Better  have 
married  one  not  of  kin." 

They  talked  on.  Lionel  heard  them 
not.  After  the  revelation,  that  she  was 
about  to  marry,  all  else  seemed  a  chaos. 
But  he  was  one  who  could  control  his 
feelings. 

"  I  must  be  going,"  said  he,  quietly, 
moving  from  his  standing-place  with 
calmness.  "  Good  day  to  you." 

He  shook  hands  with  them  both, 
amidst  a  great  accession  of  sobs,  and 
quitted  the  room.  Running  down  the 
stairs  at  that  moment,  singing  gaily  a 
scrap  of  a  merry  song,  came  Sibylla,  un- 
conscious of  his  vicinity ;  indeed,  of  his 
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presence  in  the  house.    She  started  when 
she  saw  him,  and  stopped  in  hesitation. 

Lionel  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
empty  dining-room,  caught  her  arm,  and 
drew  her  into  it :  his  bearing  haughty, 
his  gestures  imperative.  There  they  stood 
before  each  other,  neither  speaking  for 
some  moments.  Lionel's  very  lips  were 
livid,  and  her  rich  wax-work  color  went 
and  came,  and  her  light  blue  eyes  fell 
under  the  stern  gaze  of  his. 

"  Is  this  true,  which  I  have  been  ob- 
liged to  hear  ?"  was  his  first  question. 

She  knew  that  she  had  acted  ill.  She 
knew  that  Lionel  Verner  deserved  to 
have  a  better  part  played  by  him.  She 
had  always  looked  up  to  him — all  the 
Wests  had — as  one  superior  in  birth, 
rank,  and  station  to  herself.  Altogether, 
the  moment  brought  to  her  a  great 
amount  of  shame  and  confusion. 

"  Answer  me  one  question  :  I  de- 
mand it  of  you,"  reiterated  Lionel. 
"  Have  you  ever  mistaken  my  sentiments 
towards  you  in  the  least  degree  ?" 

"How— I— I  don't  know,"  she  fal- 
tered. 

"  No  equivocation,"  burst  forth  Lionel. 
"  Have  you  not  known  that  I  loved  you  ? 
That  I  was  only  waiting  my  uncle's 
death  to  make  you  my  wife  ? — Heaven 
forgive  me  that  I  should  thus  speak  as 
though  I  had  built  upon  it!" 

Sibylla  let  fall  some  tears. 

"  Which  have  you  loved  ? — all  this 
while  !  Me  ? — or  him  ?" 

"Oh!  don't  speak  to  me  like  that," 
sobbed  Sibylla.  "  He  asked  me  to  marry 
him,  and — and — papa  said  yes." 

"I  ask  you,"  said  Lionel  in  a  low 
Yoice,  ''  which  it  is  that  you  love." 

She  did  not  answer.  She  stood  be- 
fore him  the  prettiest  picture  of  distress 
imaginable ;  her  hands  clasped,  her  large 
blue  eyes  tilled  with  tears,  her  shower 
of  golden  hair  shading  her  burning 
cheeks. 

"  If  you  have  been  surprised  or  terri- 
fied into  this  engagement,  loving  him 
not,  will  you  give  him  up  for  me  ?"  ten- 
derly whispered  Lionel.  "Not — you 
understand — if  your  love  be  his  ?  In 
that  case,  I  would  not  ask  it.  But,  with- 
out reference  to  myself  at  all,  I  doubt — 
and  I  have  my  reason  for  it — if  Frede- 
rick Massingbird  be  worthy  of  you." 

Was  she  wavering  in  her  own  mind  ? 
She  atole  a  glance  upward — at  his  tall 


fine  form,  his  attractive  face,  its  linea- 
ments showing  out,  in  that  moment,  all 
the  pride  of  the  Yeruers.  A  pride  that 
mingled  with  love. 

Lionel  bent  to  her  : 

"  Sibylla,  if  you  love  him  I  have  no 
more  to  say  ;  if  you  love  me,  avow  it,  as 
I  will  then  avow  my  love,  my  intentions, 
in  the  face  of  day.  Reflect  before  you 
speak.  It  is  a  solemn  moment, — a  mo- 
ment which  holds  alike  my  destiny  and 
yours  in  its  hands." 

A  rush  of  blood  to  her  heart ;  a  rush 
of  moisture  to  her  forehead,  for  Sibylla 
West  was  not  wholly  without  feeling, 
and  she  knew,  as  Lionel  said,  that  it  was 
a  decision  fraught  with  grave  destiny. 
But  Frederick  Massiugbird  was  more  to 
her  than  he  was. 

"  I  have  given  my  promise.  I  cannot 
go  from  it,"  was  her  scarcely  breathed 
answer. 

"  May  your  falsity  never  come  home 
to  you  !"  broke  from  Lionel,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  anguish.  And  he  strode 
from  the  room  without  another  word  or 
look,  and  quitted  the  house. 

Deerhatu  could  not  believe  the  news. 
Yerner's  Pride  could  not  believe  it. 
Nobody  believed  it,  save  Lady  Yerner, 
and  she  was  only  too  thankful  to  believe 
it  and  hug  it.  There  was  nothing  sur- 
prising in  Sibylla's  marrying  her  cou- 
sin Fred,  for  many  had  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  the  favor  between  them  was 
not  altogether  cousinly  favor ;  but  the 
surprise  was  given  to  the  hasty  marriage. 
Dr.  West  vouchsafed  an  explanation. 
Two  of  his  daughters,  aged  respectively 
one  year,  and  two  years  younger  than 
Arnilly,  had  each  died  of  consumption, 
as  all  Deerham  knew.  On  attaining  her 
twenty-fifth  year,  each  one  had  shown 
rapid  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  had 
lingered  but  a  few  weeks.  Sibylla  was 
only  one-and-twenty  yet ;  but  Dr.  West 
fancied  he  saw,  or  said  he  saw,  grounds 
for  fear.  It  was  known  of  what  value 
a  sea-voyage  was  in  these  constitutions  ; 
hence  his  consent  to  the  departure  of 
Sibylla.  Such  was  the  explanation  of 
Dr.  West. 

"  I  wonder  whether  the  stated  '  fear 
of  consumption'  has  been  called  up  by 
himself  for  the  occasion  i"'  was  the 
thought  that  crossed  the  mind  of  Decima 
Yerner.  Decima  did  not  believe  in 
Dr.  West. 
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Yerner's  Pride,  like  the  rest,  had 
been  taken  by  surprise.  Mrs.  Verner 
received  the  news  with  equanimity. 
She  had  never  given  Fred  a  tithe  of 
the  love  that  John  had,  and  she  did 
not  seem  much  to  care  whether  he 
married  Sibylla,  or  whether  he  did  not, 
— whether  he  went  out  to  Australia  or 
whether  he  staid  at  home.  Frederick 
told  her  of  it  in  a  very  off-hand  manner: 
but  he  took  pains  to  bespeak  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Verner. 

"  I  hope  my  choice  is  pleasant  to  you, 
sir  ?  That  you  will  cordially  sanction 
it." 

"  Whether  it  is  pleasant  to  me  or  not, 
I  have  no  right  to  say  it  shall  not  be," 
was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Verner.  "  I  have 
never  interfered  with  yon,  or  with  your 
brother,  since  you  became  inmates  of 
my  house." 

"  Do  you  not  like  Sibylla,  sir  ?" 

"  She  is  a  pretty  girl.  I  know  no- 
thing against  her.  I  think  you  might 
have  chosen  worse." 

Coldly,  very  coldly,  were  the  words 
delivered  ;  and  there  was  a  strangely 
keen  expression  of  anguish  on  Mr. 
Verner's  face  :  but  that  was  nothing  un- 
usual now.  Frederick  Massingbird  was 
content  to  accept  the  words  as  a  sanc- 
tion of  approval. 

A  few  words — I  don't  mean  angry 
ones — passed  between  him  and  Lionel 
on  the  night  before  the  wedding.  Lionel 
had  not  condescended  to  speak  to 
Frederick  Massingbird  upon  the  subject 
at  all  :  Sibylla  had  refused  him,  for  the 
other,  of  her  own  free  will ;  and  there  he 
let  it  rest.  But  the  evening  previous 
to  the  marriage-day,  Lionel  appeared 
strangely  troubled  ;  indecisive,  anxious, 
as  if  he  were  debating  some  question 
with  himself.  Suddenly  he  went  straight 
up  to  Frederick  Massingbird's  chamber, 
who  \vas  deep  in  the  business  of  packing, 
like  his  unfortunate  brother  John  had 
been,  not  two  short  years  before. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  he  began. 
"  I  have  thought  of  it  these  several  days 
past,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  do  so,  for 
you  may  deem  that  it  is  no  business  of 
mine.  However,  I  cannot  get  it  off  my 
mind,  that  it  may  be  my  duty,  and  I 
have  come  to  do  it." 

Frederick  Massingbird  was  half  buried 
amid  piles  of  things,  but  he  turned 


round  at  this  strange  address  and  looked 
at  Lionel. 

"  Is  there  nothing  on  your  conscience 
that  should  prevent  your  marrying  that 
girl  ?" 

"  Do  you  want  her  left  for  yourself?" 
was  Fred's  answer,  after  a  prolonged 
stare. 

Lionel  flushed  to  his  very  temples. 
He  controlled  the  hasty  retort  that  rose 
to  his  tongue.  "  1  came  here  not  to 
speak  in  any  one's  interest  but  hers. 
Were  she  free  as  air  this  moment — were 
she  to  come  to  my  feet  and  say,  '  Let 
me  be  your  wife,'  I  should  tell  her  that 
the  whole  world  was  before  her  to  choose 
from,  save  myself.  She  can  never  again 
be  any  thing  to  me.  No.  I  speak  for 
her  alone.  She  is  marrying  you  in  all 
confidence.  Are  you  worthy  of  her?" 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?"  cried 
Frederick  Massin-gbird. 

"  If  there  be  any  sin  upon  your  con- 
science that  ought  to  prevent  your 
taking  her,  or  any  confiding  girl,  to 
your  heart,  as  wife,  reflect  whether  you 
should  ignore  it.  The  consequences 
may  come  home  later;  and  then  what 
would  be  her  position  ?" 

"  I  have  no  sin  upon  my  conscience. 
Poor  John,  perhaps,  had  plenty.  I  do 
not  understand  you,  Lionel  Verner." 

"  On  your  sacred  word  ?" 

"  On  my  word,  and  honor  too." 

"  Then  forgive  me,"  was  the  ready 
reply  of  Lionel ;  and  he  held  out  his 
hand  with  frankness  to  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AN   ALTERED   WILL. 

JUST  one  fortnight  from  the  very  day 
that  witnessed  the  sailing  of  Frederick 
Massingbird  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Verner 
was  taken  alarmingly  ill.  Fred,  in  his 
soliloquy  that  afternoon,  when  you  saw 
him  upon  the  gate  of  the  ploughed 
field — "  Old  stepfather's  wiry  yet,  and 
may  last  an  age" — had  certainly  not 
been  assisted  with  the  gift  of  prevision, 
for  there  was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Verner's 
time  to  die  had  now  come. 

Lionel  had  thrown  his  sorrow  bravely 
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from  him,  in  outward  appearance  at  any 
rate ;  what  it  might  be  doing  for  him 
inwardly,  he  alone  could  tell.  These 
apparently  calm,  undemonstrative  na- 
tures, that  show  a  quiet  exterior  to  the 
world,  may  have  a  fire  consuming  their 
heartstrings.  lie  did  not  go  near  the 
wedding ;  but  neither  did  he  shut  him- 
self up  indoors,  as  one  indulging  lamen- 
tation and  grief.  He  pursued  his  occu- 
pations just  as  usual.  He  read  to  Mr. 
Verner,  who  allowed  him  to  do  so  that 
day ;  he  rode  out ;  he  saw  people, 
friends,  and  others,  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  see.  He  had  the  magnanimity 
to  shake  hands  with  the  bride,  and  wish 
her  joy. 

It  occurred  in  this  way.  Mrs.  Yerner 
declined  to  attend  the  ceremony.  Since 
the  news  of  John's  death  she  had  been 
ailing  both  in  body  and  mind.  But  she 
desired  Frederick  to  take  Yerner's  Pride 
in  his  road,  when  driving  away  with  his 
bride,  that  she  might  say  her  last  fare- 
well to  him  and  Sibylla,  neither  of  whom 
she  felt  sure  she  should  ever  see  again. 
01),  she'd  see  them  again  fast  enough, 
was  Fred's  response ;  they  might  not  be 
away  more  than  a  year.  But  he  com- 
plied with  her  request,  and  brought 
Sibylla.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  ceremony  and  the  break- 
fast over,  the  carriage,  -with  its  four 
horses,  clattered  on  to  the  terrace,  and 
Fred  handed  Sibylla  out  of  it.  Lionel 
was  crossing  the  hall  at  the  moment  of 
their  entrance;  his  horse  had  just  been 
brought  round  for  him.  To  say  he  was 
surprised  at  seeing  them  there  would  not 
be  saying  enough  ;  he  had  known  no- 
thing of  the  intended  call.  They  met 
face  to  face.  Sibylla  wore  a  sweeping 
dress  of  silk ;  a  fine  Indian  shawl,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Yerner,  was  folded  round 
her,  and  her  golden  hair  fell  beneath 
her  bonnet.  Her  eyes  fell,  also,  before 
the  gaze  of  Lionel. 

Never  had  she  looked  more  beautiful, 
more   attractive  ;    and    Lionel   felt   it. 
But,  had  she  been  one  for  whom  he  had 
never  cared,  he  could  not  have  shown 
more  courtly  indifference.     A  moment  j 
given  to  the  choking  down  his  throat's 
emotion,  to  the  stilling  of  his  beating  I 
pulses,  and  he  stood  before  her  calmly  ; 
self-possessed  ;   holding  out  his  hand  ;  \ 
speaking  in  a  low,  clear  tone.  I 


"  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  good 
wishes  for  your  welfare,  Mrs.  Massing- 
bird." 

"  Thank  you  ;  thank  you  very  much," 
replied  Sibylla,  dropping  his  hand, 
avoiding  his  eye,  and  going  on  to  find 
Mrs.  Yerner. 

"Good-bye,  Lionel,"  said  Frederick 
Massingbird.  "  You  are  going  out,  I 
see." 

Lionel  shook  his  hand  cordially.  Rival 
though  he  had  proved  to  him,  he  did 
not  blame  Frederick  Massingbird  ;  he 
was  too  just  to  cast  blame  where  it  was 
not  due. 

"  Fare  you  well,  Frederick  ;  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  have  a  prosperous 
voyage,  that  you  will  come  safely  home 
again." 

All  this  was  over,  and  they  had  sailed. 
Dr.  West  having  exacted  a  solemn  pro- 
mise from  tfis  son-in-law  that  they  should 
leave  for  home  again  the  very  instant 
that  John's  property  had  been  realized; 
and  now,  a  fortnight  after  it,  Mr.Yerner. 
was  taken — as  was  believed — for  death. 
He  himself  believed  so.  He  knew  what 
his  own  disorder  was;  he  knew  that  the 
moment  the  water  began  to  mount,  and 
attained  a  certain  height,  his  life  would 
be  gone. 

"  How  many  hours  have  I  to  live  ?" 
he  inquired  of  Dr.  West. 

"  Probably  for  some  days,"  was  the 
answer. 

What  could  it  have  been  that  was 
troubling  the  mind  of  Mr.  Yerner? 
That  it  was  world ly'trouble  was  certain. 
That  other  trouble,  which  has  been 
known  to  distract  the  minds  of  the  dy- 
ing, to  fill  them  with  agony,  was  absent 
from  his.  On  that  score  he  was  in  per- 
fect peace.  But  that  some  very  great 
anxiety  was  racking  him  might  be  seen 
by  the  most  casual  observer.  It  had 
been  racking  him  for  a  long  time  past, 
but  it  was  growing  worse  now.  And 
it  appearedvto  be  what/he  could  not, 
or  would  not,  speak  of. 

The  news  of  the  dangerous  change  in 
the  master  of  Yerner's  Pride  circulated 
through  the  vicinity,  and  it  brought 
forth,  amidst  other  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Bitterworth.  This  was  on  the  second 
day  of  the  change...  Tynu  received  Mr. 
Bitterworth  in  the  hall. 

"There's  no  hope,  sir,  I'm   afraid," 
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was  Tynn's  answer  to  his  inquiries. 
"  He's  not  in  much  pain  of  body,  but 
he's  dreadfully  anxious  and  uneasy." 

"What  about?"  asked  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth  ;  who  was  a  little  man,  with  a 
pimpled  face. 

"Nobody  knows,  sir  :  he  doesn't  say. 
For  myself,  I  can  only  think  it  must  be 
about  something  connected  with  the 
estate.  What  else  can  it  be  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  can  see  him,  Tynn  ?" 

"I'll  ask,  sir.  He  refuses  visitors  in 
his  room,  but  I  dare  say  he'll  admit 
you." 

Lionel  came  to  Mr.  Bitterworth  in 
the  drawing-room.  "  My  uncle  will  see 
you,"  he  said,  after  greetings  had  passed. 

"  Tynn  informs  me  that  he  appears 
to  be  uneasy  in  his  mind,"  observed  Mr. 
Bitterworth. 

"  A  man  so  changed,  as  he  has  been 
in  the  last  two  years,  I  have  never 
seen,"  replied  Lionel.  "  None  can  have 
failed  to  remark  it.  From  entire  calm- 
ness of  mind,  he  has  exhibited  anxious 
restlessness ;  I  may  say  irritability. 
Mrs.  Verner  is  ill,"  Lionel  added,  as 
they  were  ascending  the  stairs.  "  She 
has  not  been  out  of  bed  for  two  days." 

Not  in  his  study  now ;  he  had  done 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  house  forever  ; 
but  in  his  bedchamber,  never  to  come 
out  of  it  alive,  was  Mr.  Verner.  They 
had  got  him  up,  and  he  sat  in  an  easy 
chair  by  the  bed  side,  partially  dressed, 
and  wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown.  On 
his  pale,  worn  face,  there  were  the  un- 
mistakable signs  of  death.  He  and 
Mr.  Bitterworth  were  left  alone. 

"  So  you  have  come  to  see  the  last  of 
me,  Bitterworth  I"  was  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Verner. 

"  Not  the  last  yet,  I  hope,"  heartily 
responded  Mr.  Bitterworth,  who  was  an 
older  man  than  Mr.  Verner,  but  hale 
and  active.  "  You  may  rally  from  this 
attack  and  get  about  again.  Remember 
how  many  serious  attacks  you  have  had." 

"  None  like  this.  The  end  must  come ; 
and  it  has  come  now.  Hush,  Bitter- 
worth  !  To  speak  of  recovery  to  me,  is 
worse  than  child's  play.  I  know  my 
time  has  come.  And  I  am  glad  to 
meet  it,  for  it  releases  me  from  a  world 
of  care." 

"  Were  there  any  in  this  world,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  exempt  from 
care,  it  is  you,"  said  Mr.  Bitterworth, 


leaning  towards  the  invalid,  his  hale  old 
face  expressing  the  concern  he  felt.  "I 
should  have  judged  you  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  earthly  care.  You  have  no 
children  :  what  can  be  troubling  you  ?" 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  had  children  !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Verner  :  and  the  remark 
appeared  to  break  from  him  involuntari- 
ly, in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

"  You  have  your  poor  brother's  son  ; 
your  heir,  Lionel." 

"He  is  no  heir  of  mine,"  returned 
Mr.  Verner,  with,  if  possible,  double 
bitterness. 

"  No  heir  of  yours  1"  repeated  Mr. 
Bitterworth,  and  gazing  at  his  friend, 
and  wondering  whether  he  had  lost  his 
senses. 

Mr.  Verner,  on  his  part,  gazed  on  va- 
cancy :  his  thoughts  evidently  cast  in- 
wards. He  sat  in  his  old  favorite  atti- 
tude ;  his  hands  clasped  on  the  head  of 
his  stick,  and  his  face  bent  down  upon 
it.  "Bitterworth,"  said  he,  presently, 
"when  I  made  my  will  years  ago,  after 
my  father's  death,  I  appointed  you  one 
of  the  executors." 

"  I  know  it," replied  Mr.  Bitterworth. 
"I  was  associated — as  you  gave  me  to 
understand — with  Sir  Rufus  Hautlcy." 

"Ay.  After  the  boy  came  of  age," 
— and  Mr.  Bitterworth  knew  that  he 
alluded  to  Lionel — "  I  added  his  name 
to  that  of  yours  and  Sir  Rufus.  Leg- 
acies apart,  the  estate  was  all  left  to 
him." 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  assented  Mr. 
Bitterworth. 

"  Since  then,  I  have  seen  fit  to  make 
an  alteration,"  continued  Mr.  Verner. 
"  I  mention  it  to  you,  Bitterworth,  that 
you  may  not  be  surprised  when  you  hear 
the  will  read.  Also  I  would  tell  you 
that  I  made  the  change  of  my  own  free 
act  and  judgment,  unbiassed  by  any  one, 
and  that  I  did  not  make  it  without  am- 
ple cause.  The  estate  is  not  left  to 
Lionel  Verner,  but  to  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird." 

Mr.  Bitterworth  had  small  round 
eyes,  but  they  opened  now  to  their  ut- 
most width.  "  What  did  you  say  ?"  he 
repeated,  after  a  pause  ;  like  a  man  out 
of  breath. 

"  Strictly  speaking,  the  estate  is  not 
bequeathed  to  Frederick  Massingbird  : 
he  will  inherit  it  in  consequence  of  John's 
death,"  quietly  went  on  Mr.  Verner. 
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"It  is  left  to  John  Massingbird,  and  to 
Frederick  after  him.  Failing  them 
both—," 

"  And  am  I  still  executor  ?"  interrupt- 
ed Mr.  Bitterworth,  in  a  tone  raised 
rather  above  the  orthodox  key  for  a  sick 
room. 

"  You  and  Sir  Rufus.  That,  so  far, 
is  not  altered." 

"  Then  I  will  not  act.  No,  Stephen 
Verner,  long  and  close  as  our  friendship 
has  been,  I  will  not  countenance  an  act 
of  injustice.  I  will  not  be  your  execu- 
tor: unless  Yerner's  Pride  goes,  as  it 
ought,  to  Lionel  Verner." 

"Lionel  has  forfeited  it." 

"  Forfeited  it ! — how  can  he  have  for- 
feited it  ?  Is  this  " — Mr.  Bitterworth 
was  given  to  speak  in  plain  terms  when 
excited — "  is  this  the  underhand  work 
of  Mrs.  Yerner  ?" 

"  Peace,  Bitterworth  !  Mrs.  Yerner 
knows  nothing  of  the  change.  Her 
surviving  son  knows  nothing  of  it ;  John 
knew  nothing  of  it.  They  have  no  idea 
but  that  Lionel  is  still  the  heir.  You 
should  not  jump  to  unjust  conclusions  ; 
not  one  of  them  has  ever  asked  me  how 
my  property  was  left ;  or  has  attempted, 
by  the  smallest  word,  to  influence  me 
in  its  disposal." 

"  Then,  what  has  influenced  you  ? 
Why  have  you  done  it?"-demanded  Mr. 
Bitterworth,  his  voice  becoming  more 
subdued. 

To  this  question  Mr.  Yerner  did  not 
immediately  reply.  He  appeared  not  to 
have  done  with  the  defense  of  his  wife 
and  her  sons. 

"  Mrs.  Yerner  is  not  of  a  covetous 
nature  ;  she  is  not  unjust,  and  I  believe 
that  she  would  wish  the  estate  willed  to 
Lionel,  rather  than  to  her  sons.  She 
knows  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  willed  to  him.  And  for  those  sons — 
do  you  suppose  either  of  them  would 
have  gone  out  to  Australia,  had  he  been 
cognisant  that  he  was  heir  to  Yerner's 
Pride  ?" 

"  Why  have  you  willed  it  away  from 
Lionel  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Mr.  Yer- 
ner, in  a  tone  of  sharp  pain.  It  betrayed 
to  Mr.  Bitterworth  what  sharper  pain  the 
step  itself  must  have  cost. 

"  Is  it  this  which  has  been  on  your 
mind,  Yeruer, — disturbing  your  closing 
years  ?" 


"Ay,  it  is  that;  nothing  else,"  wailed 
i  Mr.  Yerner,  "  nothing  else !  nothing  else ! 
j  Has  it  not  been  enough  to  disturb  me?" 
;  he  added,  putting  the  question  in  aloud, 
quick  accent.  "  Setting  aside  my  love 
for  Lionel,  which  was  great, — setting 
aside  ray  finding  him  unworthy,  it  has 
been  a  bitter  trial  to  me  to  leave  Yer- 
ner's Pride  to  a  Massingbird.  I  have 
never  loved  the  Massingbirds,"  he  con- 
tinued, dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

"  If  Lionel  were  unworthy," — with  a 
stress  upon  the  "were," — "you  might 
have  left  it  to  Jan,"  spoke  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth. 

"  Lady  Verner  has  thrown  too  much 
estrangement  between  Jan  and  me.  No. 
I  would  rather  even  a  Massingbird  had 
it  than  Jan." 

"  If  Lionel  were  unworthy,  I  said," 
resumed  Mr.  Bitterworth.  "  I  cannot 
believe  he  is.  How  has  he  proved  him- 
self so  ?  What  has  he  done  ?" 

Mr.  Yerner  put  up  his  hands  as  if  to 
ward  off  some  imaginary  phantom,  and 
his  pale  face  turned  of  a  leaden  hue. 

"Never  ask  me,"  he  whispered.  "I 
cannot  tell  you.  I  have  had  to  bear  it 
about  witli  me,"  he  continued,  with  an 
irrepressible  burst  of  anguish,  "to  bear 
it  here,  within  me,  in  silence ;  never 
breathing  a  word  of  my  knowledge  to 
him,  or  to  any  one." 

"  Some  folly  must  have  come  to  your 
cognisance,"  observed  Mr.  Bitterworth. 
"  Though  I  had  deemed  Lionel  Yerner 
to  be  more  free  from  the  sins  of  hot- 
blooded  youth  than  are  most  men.  I 
have  believed  him  to  be  a  true  gentleman 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — a  good 
and  honorable  man." 

"  A  silent  stream  runs  deep,"  remarked 
Mr.  Yerner. 

Mr.  Bitterworth  drew  his  chair  nearer 
to  his  friend,  bending  towards  him,  and 
speaking  solemnly. 

"Yerner's  Pride  of  right  (speaking 
according  to  our  national  notions),  be- 
longed to  your  brother,  Sir  Lionel,  Ste- 
phen. It  would  have  been  his,  as  you 
know,  had  he  lived  but  a  month  or  two 
longer ;  your  father  would  not  have  willed 
it  away  from  him.  After  him  it  would 
have  been  Lionel's.  Sir  Lionel  died  too 
soon,  and  it  was  left  to  you ;  but  what 
injunction  from  your  father  was  it  that 
accompanied  it?  Forgive  me  asking 
you  the  question  ?" 
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"Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  it  ?" 
wailed  Mr.  Verner.  "  It  has  cost  me 
my  peace — my  happiness,  to  will  it  away 
from  Lionel.  To  see  Yerner's  Pride  in 
possession  of  any  but  a  Verner  will 
trouble  me  so — if,  indeed,  we  are  per- 
mitted in  the  next  world  still  to  mark 
what  goes  on  in  this — that  I  shall  scarcely 
rest  quiet  in  my  grave." 

"  You  have  no  more — I  must  speak 
plainly,  Stephen,  —  I  believe  that  you 
have  no  more  right  in  equity  to  will  away 
the  estate  from  Lionel,  than  you  would 
have,  were  he  the  heir  at  law.  Many 
have  said — I  am  sure  you  must  be  aware 
that  they  have — that  you  have  kept  him 
out  of  it ;  that  you  have  enjoyed  what 
ought  to  have  been  his,  ever  since  his 
grandfather's  death." 

"  Have  you  said  it  ?"  angrily  asked 
Mr.  Verner. 

"  I  have  neither  said  it  nor  thought 
it.  When  your  father  informed  me  that 
he  had  willed  the  estate  to  you,  Sir 
Lionel  having  died,  I  answered  him  that 
I  thought  he  had  done  well  and  wisely; 
that  you  had  far  more  right  to  it,  for 
your  life,  than  the  boy  Lionel.  But, 
Stephen,  I  should  never  sanction  your 
leaving  it  away  from  him  after  you. 
Had  you  possessed  children  of  your 
own,  they  should  never  have  been  al- 
lowed to  shut  out  Lionel.  He  is  your 
elder  brother's  son,  remember." 

Mr.  Verner  sat  like  one  in  dire  per- 
plexity. It  would  appear  that  there 
was  a  struggle  going  on  in  his  own 
mind. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  presently  said, 
in  answer.  "The  worry,  the  uncertain- 
ty, as  to  what  I  ought  to  do,  has  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  my  later  days.  I 
altered  my  will  when  smarting  under  the 
discovery  of  his  unworthiness ;  but, 
even  then,  a  doubt  as  to  whether  I  was 
doing  right,  caused  me  to  name  him  as 
inheritor,  should  the  Massingbirds  die." 

"  Why  that  must  have  been  a  para- 
dox !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bitterworth. 
"  Lionel  Verner  should  inherit  before 
all,  or  not  inherit  at  all.  What  your 
ground  of  complaint  against  him  is,  I 
know  not ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it 
cau  be  no  excuse  for  your  willing  away 
from  him  Verner's  Pride.  Some  folly 
of  his  came  to  your  knowledge  I  con- 
clude." 


"  Not  folly.  Call  it  sin  :  call  it 
crime,"  vehemently  replied  Mr.  Verner. 

"  As  you  please ;  you  know  its  pro- 
per term  better  than  I.  For  one  soli- 
tary instance  of — what  you  please  to 
name  it — you  should  not  blight  his  whole 
prospects  for  life.  Lionel's  general 
conduct  is  so  irreproachable  (unless  he 
be  the  craftiest  hypocrite  under  the 
sun),  that  you  may  well  pardon  one  de- 
falcation. Are  you  sure  you  were  not 
mistaken  ?" 

"  I  am  sure.     I  hold  proof  positive." 

"Well,  I  leave  that.  I  say  that  you 
might  forgive  him,  whatever  it  may  be, 
remembering  how  few  his  offenses  are. 
He  would  make  a  faithful  master  of 
Verner's  Pride.  Compare  him  to  Fred 
Massingbird !  Pshaw  !" 

Mr.  Verner  did  not  answer.  His 
face  had  an  aching  look  upon  it,  as  it 
leaned  out  from  the  top  of  his  stick. 
Mr.  Bitterworth  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
knee  persuasively. 

"  Do  not  go  out  of  the  world  com- 
mitting an  act  of  injustice  ;  an  act,  too, 
that  is  irreparable,  and  of  which  the  in- 
justice must  last  forever.  Stephen,  I 
will  not  leave  you,  until  you  consent  to 
repair  what  you  have  done." 

"  It  has  been  upon  my  mind  to  do  it 
since  I  was  taken  worse  yesterday," 
murmured  Stephen  Verner.  "  Our 
Saviour  taught  us  to  forgive.  Had  it 
been  against  me  only  that  he  sinned,  I 
would  have  forgiven  him  long  ago." 

"  You  will  forgive  him  now  ?" 

"  Forgiveness  does  not  lie  with  me. 
It  was  not  against  me,  I  say,  that  he 
sinned.  Let  him  ask  forgiveness  of 
God  and  of  his  own  conscience.  But 
he  shall  have  Verner's  Pride." 

"  Better  that  you  should  see  it  in  its 
proper  light  at  the  eleventh  hour,  thau 
not  at  all,  Stephen,"  said  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth.  "  By  every  law  of  right  and 
justice,  Verner's  Pride,  after  you,  be- 
longs to  Lionel." 

"  You  speak  well,  Bitterworth,  when 
you  call  it  the  eleventh  hour,"  observed 
Mr.  Verner.  "If  I  am  to  make  this 
change,  you  must  get  Matiss  here  with- 
out an  instant's  delay.  See  him  your- 
self, and  bring  him  back.  Tell  him 
what  the  necessity  is.  .He  will  make 
more  haste  for  you  than  he  might  for 
one  of  my  servants." 
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"  Does  he  know  of  the  bequest  to  the 
Massingbirds  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  knows.  He  made  the 
will.  I  have  never  employed  any  body 
but  Matiss,  since  I  came  into  the  estate." 

Mr.  Bitterworth,  feeling  there  was 
little  time  to  be  lost,  quitted  the  room 
without  more  delay.  He  was  anxious 
that  Lionel  should  have  his  own.  Not 
so  much  because  he  liked  and  esteemed 
Lionel,  as  that  he  possessed  a  strong 
sense  of  justice  within  himself.  Lionel 
beard  him  leaving  the  sick-room,  and 
came  to  him,  but  Mr.  Bitterworth  would 
not  stop. 

"  I  can't  wait,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
bound  on  an  errand  for  your  uncle." 

He  was  bound  to  the  house  of  the 
lawyer,  Mr.  Matiss,  who  lived  and  had 
his  office  in  the  new  part  of  Deerham, 
down  by  Dr.  West's.  People  wondered 
in  so  small  a  place  that  he  managed  to 
make  a  living  :  but  he  evidently  did 
make  one.  Most  of  the  gentry  in  the 
vicinity  employed  him  for  trifling  things, 
and  he  held  one  or  two  good  agencies. 
He  kept  no  clerk.  He  was  at  home 
when  Mr.  Bitterworth  entered,  writing 
at  a  desk  in  his  small  office,  which  had 
maps  hung  round  it.  A  quick-speaking 
man  with  dark  hair  and  a  good  uatured 
face. 

"  Are  you  busy,  Matiss  ?"  began  Mr. 
Bitterworth,  when  he  entered,  and  the 
lawyer  looked  at  him  through  the  rail- 
ings of  his  desk. 

"  Not  particularly,  Mr.  Bitterworth. 
Do  you  want  me  ?" 

"  Mr.  Terrier  wants  you.  He  has 
sent  me  to  bring  you  to  him  without 
delay.  You  have  heard  that  there's  a 
change  in  him.?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  it,"  replied 
the  lawyer.  "I  am  at  his  service,  Mr. 
Bitterworth." 

"  lie  wants  his  last  will  altered. 
Remedied,!  should  say, "continued  Mr. 
Bitterworth,  looking  the  lawyer  full  in 
the  face,  and  nodding  confidentially. 

"  Altered  to  what  it  was  before  ?" 
eagerly  cried  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Bitterworth  nodded  again. 

"  I  called  in  upon  him  this  morning, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  it  came 
out  what  ••h^had  done  about  Terrier's 
Pride.  Anonow  he  wants  it  undone." 

"I  am  gla'l  of  it ;  I  am  glad  of  it, 
Mr.  Bitterworth.  Between  ourselves — 


though  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  them — 
the  young  Massingbirds  were  not  fit 
heirs  for  Teruer's  Pride.  Mr.  Lionel 
Terner  is." 

"  He  is  the  rightful  heir  as  well  as  the 
fit  one,  Matiss,"  added  Mr.  Bitterworth, 
leaning  over  the  desk's  railings,  while 
the  lawyer  was  hastily  putting  his  papers 
in  order,  preparatory  to  leaving  them, 
placing  some  aside  on  the  desk,  locking 
up  others,  "  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
willing  it  away  from  Lionel  Terner  ?" 

"  It's  more  than  I  can  tell.  He  gave 
no  clue  whatever  to  his  motive.  Many 
and  many  a  time  have  I  thought  it  over 
since,  but  I  never  came  near  fathoming 
it.  I  told  Mr.  Terner  that  it  was  not 
a  just  thing,  when  I  took  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  fresh  will.  That  is,  I  in- 
timated as  much  ;  it  was  not  my  place, 
of  course,  to  speak  out  my  mind  offen- 
sively to  Mr.  Terner.  Dr.  West  said  a 
great  deal  more  to  him  than  I  did ;  but 
he  could  make  no  impression." 

"Was  Dr.  West  consulted,  then,  by 
Mr.  Terner  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  When  I  called  at  Ter- 
ner's  Pride  with  the  fresh  will  for  Mr. 
Terner  to  execute  it,  it  happened  that 
Tynn  was  out.  He  and  one  of  the  other 
servants  were  to  have  witnessed  the  sig- 
nature. Dr.  West  came  in  at  the  time, 
and  Mr.  Terner  said  he  would  do  for  a 
witness  in  Tynti's  place.  Dr.  West  re- 
monstrated most  strongly  when  he  found 
what  it  was,  for  Mr.  Terner  told  him 
in  confidence  what  had  been  done.  He, 
the  doctor,  at  first  refused  to  put  his 
hand  to  any  thing  so  unjust.  He  pro- 
tested that  the  public  would  cry  shame, 
would  say  John  Massingbird  had  no 
human  right  to  Ternon's  Pride,  would 
suspect  he  had  obtained  it  by  fraud  or 
by  some  sort  of  underhand  work.  Mr. 
Terner  replied  that  I — Matiss — could 
contradict  that.  At  last  the  doctor 
signed." 

"  When  was  this  ?" 

"  It  was  the  very  week  after  John 
stnrted  for  Australia.  I  wondered  why 
Mr.  Terner  should  have  allowed  him  to 
go  if  he  meant  to  make  him  his  heir. 
Dr.  West  wondered  also,  and  said  so  to 
Mr.  Terner,  but  Mr.  Terner  made  no 
reply." 

"  Mr.  Terner  has  just  told  me  that 
neither  the  Massingbirds  nor  Mrs.  Ter- 
ner knew  any  thing  of  the  fresh  will.  I 
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understood  him  to  imply  that  no  person 
whatever  was  cognizant  of  it  but  him- 
self and  you." 

"And  Dr.  West.     Nobody  else." 

"  And  he  gave  no  reason  for  the  alter- 
ation— either  to  you  or  to  Dr.  West  ?" 

"  None  at  all.  Beyond  the  assertion 
that  Lionel  had  displeased  him.  Dr. 
West  would  have  pressed  him  upon  the 
point,  but  Mr.  Yerner  repulsed  him  with 
coldness.  He  insisted  upon  our  secresy 
as  to  the  new  will ;  which  we  promised, 
and  I  daresay  have  never  violated.  I 
know  I  can  answer  for  myself." 

They  hastened  back  to  Yerner's  Pride, 
and  the  lawyer,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Bitterworth,  received  instructions  for  a 
codicil,  revoking  the  bequest  of  the 
estate  to  the  Massingbirds,  and  bestow- 
ing it  absolutely  upon  Lionel  Yerner. 
The  bequest  to  others,  legacies,  instruc- 
tions in  the  former  will,  were  all  to 
stand.  It  was  a  somewhat  elaborate 
will ;  hence  Mr.  Yerner  suggested  that 
that  will,  so  far,  could  still  stand,  and 
the  necessary  alteration  be  made  by  a 
codicil. 

"  You  can  have  it  ready  by  this  even- 
ing?" Mr.  Yerner  remarked  to  the  lawyer. 

"  Before  then,  if  you  like,  sir.  It  won't 
take  me  long  to  draw  that  up.  One's 
pen  goes  glibly  when  one's  heart's  in 
the  work.  I  am  glad  you  are  willing  it 
back  to  Mr.  Lionel." 

"Draw  it  up  then,  and  bring  it  here 
as  soon  as  it's  ready.  You  won't  find 
me  gone  out,"  he  added,  with  a  faint 
attempt  at  jocularity.  • 

The  lawyer  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
returned  to  Yerner's  Pride  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  found 
Dr.  West  there.  It  was  somewhat 
singular  that  the  doctor  should  again 
be  present,  like  he  had  been  at  the  pre- 
vious signing — and  yet  not  singular,  for 
he  was  now  in  frequent  attendance  on 
the  patient. 

"  How  do  you  feel  yourself  this  after- 
noon, sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Matiss  when  he 
entered,  his  great-coat  buttoned  up,  his 
hat  iu  his  hand,  his  gloves  on  ;  showing 
no  signs  that  he  had  any  professional 
document  about  him,  or  that  he  had 
called  in  for  any  earthly  reason,  save  to 
inquire  out  of  politeness  after  the  state 
of  the  chief  of  the  Yerner's  Pride. 

"  Pretty    well,     Matiss.       Are    you 
ready  ?" 
'  5 


"Yes,  sir." 

"  We'll  do  it  at  once,  then.  Dr. 
West,"  Mr.  Yerner  added,  turning  to 
the  doctor,  "  I  have  been  making  an 
alteration  in  my  will.  Yon  were  one 
of  the  former  witnesses  ;  will  you  be  so 
again  ?" 

"  With  pleasure.  An  alteration  con- 
sequent upon  the  death  of  John  Mas- 
singbird,  I  presume?" 

"Xo.  I  should  have  made  it,  I 
believe,  had  he  been  still  alive.  Yer- 
ner's Pride  must  go  to  Lionel.  I  can- 
not die  easy  unless  it  does." 

"  But — I  thought  you  said  Lionel 
had  done — had  done  something  to  for- 
feit it  ?"  interrupted  Dr.  West,  whom 
the  words  appeared  to  have  taken  by 
surprise. 

"  To  forfeit  my  esteem  and  good 
opinion.  Those  he  can  never  enjoy 
again.  But  I  doubt  whether  I  have  a 
right  to  deprive  him  of  Yerner's  Pride. 
I  begin  to  think  I  have  not.  I  believe 
that  the  world  generally  will  think  I 
have  not.  It  may  be,  that  a  Higher 
Power,  to  whom  alone  I  am  responsible, 
will  judge  I  have  not.  There's  no 
denying  that  he  will  make  a  more  fitting 
master  of  it  than  would  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird ;  and  for  myself  I  shall  die  the 
easier  knowing  that  a  Yerner  will  suc- 
ceed me.  Mr.  Matiss,  be  so  kind  as 
read  over  the  deed." 

The  lawyer  produced  a  parchment 
from  one  of  his  ample  pockets,  unfolded, 
and  proceeded  to  read  it  aloud.  It  was 
the  codicil,  drawn  up  with  all  due  form, 
and  bequeathing  Yerner's  Pride  to 
Lionel  Yerner.  It  was  short,  and  he 
read  it  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice. 

"Will  you  like  to  sign  it,  sir?"  he 
asked,  as  he  laid  it  down. 

"When  I  have  read  it  for  myself," 
replied  Mr.  Yerner. 

The  lawyer  smiled  as  he  handed  it  to 
him.  All  his  clients  were  not  so 
cautious.  Some  might  have  said  "so 
mistrustful." 

The  codicil  was  all  right,  and  the  bell 
was  rung  for  Tynn.  Mrs.  Tynn  hap- 
pened to  come  in  at  the  same  moment. 
She  was  retreating  when  she  saw  busi- 
ness agate,  but  her  master  spoke  to  her. 

"You  need  not  go,  Mrs.  Tynn. 
Bring  a  pen  and  ink  here." 

So  the  housekeeper  remained  present 
while  the  deed  was  executed.  Mr. 
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Verner  signed  it,  proclaiming  it  his  last 
will  and  testament,  and  Dr.  West  and 
Tyrm  affixed  their  signatures.  The 
lawyer  and  Mrs.Tynn  stood  looking  on. 

Mr.  Verner  folded  it  up  with  his  own 
hands,  and  sealed  it. 

"  Bring  me  my  desk,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  Mrs.  Tynn. 

The  desk  was  kept  in  a  closet  in  the 
room,  and  she  brought  it  forth.  Mr. 
Verner  locked  the  parchment  within  it. 

"  You  will  remember  where  it  is,"  he 
said,  touching  the  desk,  and  looking  at 
the  lawyer.  "  The  will  is  also  here." 

Mrs.  Tynn  carried  the  desk  back 
again ;  and  Dr.  West  and  the  lawyer 
left  the  house  together. 

Later,  when  Mr.  Verner  was  in  bed, 
he  spoke  to  Lionel,  who  was  sitting 
\vith  him. 

"You  will  give  heed  to  carry  out  my 
directions,  Lionel,  so  far  as  I  have  left 
directions,  after  you  come  into  power?" 

"  I  will,  sir,"  replied  Lionel,  uevor 
having  had  the  faintest  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  near  losing  the  inheritance. 

"And  be  more  active  abroad  than  I 
have  been.  I  have  left  too  much  to 
Roy  and  others.  You  are  young  and 
strong;  don't  you  leave  it  to  them. 
Look  into  things  with  your  own  eyes." 

"  Indeed  I  will.  My  dear  uncle,"  he 
added,  bending  over  the  bed,  and 
speaking  in  an  earnest  tone,  "  I  will 
endeavor  to  act  in  all  things  as  though 
in  your  sight,  accountable  to  God  and 
ray  own  conscience.  Verner's  Pride 
shall  have  no  unworthy  master." 

"Try  and  live  so  as  to  redeem  the 
past." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lionel.  He  did  not  see 
what  precise  part  of  it  he  had  to  redeem, 
but  he  was  earnestly  anxious  to  defer  to 
the  words  of  a  dying  man.  "  Uncle, 
may  I  dare  to  say  that  I  hope  you  will 
live  yet?"  he  gently  said. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Lionel.  The  world 
is  closing  for  me." 

It  was  closing  for  him  even  then,  as 
he  spoke,  closing  rapidly  Before 
another  afternoon  had  come  round,  the 
roaster  of  Verner's  Pride  had  quitted 
that,  and  all  other  pride,  forever. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DISAPPEARED. 

SWEEPING  down  from  Verner's  Pride 
towards  the  church  at  Deerham,  came 
the  long  funeral  train.  Mutes  with  their 
plumes  and  batons,  relays  of  bearers,  the 
bier.  It  had  been  Mr.  Verner's  express 
desire  that  he  should  be  carried  to  the 
grave,  that  no  hearse  or  coaches  should 
be  used. 

"Bury  me  quietly;  bury  me  without 
show,"  had  been  his  charge.  And  yet 
a  show  it  was,  that  procession,  if  only 
from  its  length.  Close  to  the  coffin 
walked  the  heir,  Lionel ;  Jan  and  Dr. 
West  came  next ;  Mr.  Bitterworth  and 
Sir  Rufus  Hautley.  Other  gentlemen 
were  there,  followers  or  else  pall-bearers  ; 
the  tenants  followed  ;  the  servants  came 
last.  A  long,  long  line,  slow  and  black  ; 
and  spectators  gathered  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  underneath  the  hedges,  and  in 
the  upper  windows  at  Deerham,  to  see  it 
pass.  The  under  windows  were  closed. 

A  brave  heir,  a  brave  master  of  Ver- 
ner's Pride  !  was  the  universal  thought, 
as  eyes  were  turned  on  Lionel,  on  his 
tall,  noble  form,  his  pale  face  stilled  to 
calmness,  his  dark  hair.  He  chose  to 
walk  bare-headed,  his  hat,  with  its  sweep- 
ing streamers,  borne  in  his  hand.  When 
handed  to  him  in  the  hall  he  had  not  put 
it  on,  but  went  out  as  he  was,  carrying 
it.  The  rest,  those  behind  him,  did  not 
follow  his  example  ;  they  assumed  their 
hats ;  but  Lionel  was  probably  uncon- 
scious of  it,  probably  he  never  gave  it  a 
thought. 

At  the  churchyard  entrance  they  were 
met  by  the  Vicar  of  Deerham,  the  Rev- 
erend James  Bourne.  All  hats  came  off 
then,  as  his  voice  rose,  commencing  the 
service.  Nearly  one  of  the  last  walked 
old  Matthew  Frost.  He  had  not  gone 
to  Verner's  Pride,  the  walk  so  far  was 
beyond  him  now,  but  fell  in  at  the  church- 
yard gate.  The  fine,  upright,  hale  man 
whom  you  saw  at  the  commencement  of 
this  history  had  changed  into  a  bowed, 
broken  mourner.  Rachel's  fate  had  done 
that.  On  the  right  as  they  moved  up  the 
churchyard,  was  the  mound  which  cov- 
ered the  remains  of  Rachel.  Old  Mat- 
thew did  not  look  towards  it ;  as  ho 
passed  it  he  only  bent  his  head  the  lower. 
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But  many  others  turned  their  heads  ; 
they  remembered  her  that  day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  church,  open  now, 
dark  and  staring  was  the  vault  of  the 
Verners.  There  lay  already  within  it 
Stephen  Verner's  father,  his  first, wife, 
and  the  little  child  Rachel,  Rachel  Frost's 
foster  sister.  A  grand  grave  this,  com- 
pared to  that  lowly  mound  outside; 
there  was  a  grand  descriptive  tablet  on 
the  walls  to  the  Verners,  while  the  mound 
was  nameless.  By  the  side  of  the  large 
tablet  was  a  smaller  one,  placed  there  to 
the  memory  of  the  brave  Sir  Lionel  Ver- 
ner,  who  had  fallen  near  Moultan.  Lionel 
involuntarily  glanced  up  at  it,  as  he  stood 
now  over  the  vault,  and  a  wish  came 
over  him,  that  his  father's  remains  were 
here,  amidst  them,  instead  of  in  that  far- 
off  grave. 

The  service  was  soon  over,  and  Ste- 
phen Yerner  was  left  in  his  resting  place. 
Then  the  procession,  shorn  of  its  chief 
and  prominent  feature,  went  back  to  Ver- 
ner's Pride.  Lionel  wore  his  hat  this 
time. 

In  the  large  drawing  room  of  state,  in 
her  mourning  robes  and  widow's  cap,  sat 
Mrs.  Vefner.  She  had  not  been  out  of 
her  chamber,  until  within  the  last  ten 
minutes,  sincebeforeMr.  Verner's  death  ; 
scarcely  out  of  her  bed.  As  they  passed 
into  the  room — the  lawyer,  Dr.  West, 
Jan,  Mr.  Bitterwortb,  and  Sir  Rufus 
Hautley — they  thought  how  Mrs.  Verner 
had  changed,  and  how  ill  she  looked. 
She  had,  indeed,  changed  since  the  news 
of  John  Massingbird's  death  ;  and  some 
of  them  believed  that  she  would  not  be 
very  long  after  Mr.  Verner. 

They  had  assembled  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  will  read.  The  desk 
of  Mr.  Verner  was  brought  forward  and 
laid  upon  the  table.  Lionel,  taking  his 
late  uncle's  keys  from  his  pocket,  un- 
locked it,  and  delivered  a  parchment, 
which  it  contained,  to  Mr.  Matiss.  The 
lawyer  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  the 
old  will,  not  the  codicil,  and  he  waited 
for  Lionel  to  hand  him  also  the  latter. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  read  it,  Mr.  Matiss," 
said  Lionel,  pointing  to  the  will. 

It  had  to  be  read  :  and  it  was  of  no 
consequence  whether  the  codicil  was  ta- 
ken from  the  desk  before  reading  it  or  af- 
terwards, so  Mr.  Matiss  unfolded  it  and 
began. 

It  was  a  somewhat  elaborate  will — as 


has  been  previously  hinted.  Verner's 
Pride,  with  its  rich  lands,  its  fine  income, 
was  left  to  John  Massingbird ;  in  the 
event  of  John's  death,  childless,  it  went 
to  Frederick  ;  in  the  event  of  Frederick's 
death,  childless,  it  wentto  Lionel  Verner. 
There  the  conditions  ended  ;  so  that,  if 
it  did  lapse  to  Lionel,  it  lapsed  to  him 
absolutely.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
contingency  of  both  the  Massingbirds 
dying  had  been  only  barely  glanced  at 
by  Mr.  Verner.  Five  hundred  pounds 
were  left  to  Lionel ;  five  hundred  to  Jan  ; 
five  hundred  to  Decima  :  nothing  to  Lady 
Verner.  Mrs.  Verner  was  suitably  pro- 
vided for,  and  there  were  bequests  to 
servants.  Twenty-five  pounds  for  "  a 
mourning  ring"  were  bequeathed  to  each 
of  the  two  executors,  Sir  Rufus  Hautley 
and  Mr.  Bitterworth  ;  and  old  Matthew 
Frost  had  forty  pounds  a  year  for  his 
life.  Such  were  the  chief  features  of  the 
will ;  and  the  utter  astonishment  it  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  and  countenances  of 
some  of  the  listeners,  was  a  sight  to  wit- 
ness. Lionel,  Mrs.  Verner,  Jan,  and 
Sir  Rufus  Hautley  were  petrified. 

Sir  Rufus  rose.  He  was  a  thin  state- 
ly man,  always  dressed  in  hessian  boots 
and  the  old-fashioned  shirt  frill.  A 
proud,  impassive  countenance  was  his, 
but  it  darkened  now.  "  I  will  not  act," 
he  began.  "  I  beg  to  state  my  opinion 
that  the  will  is  an  unfair  one — " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Rufus,"  in- 
terrupted the  lawyer.  "Allow  me  a 
word.  This  is  not  the  final  will  of  Mr. 
Verner ;  much  of  it  has  been  revoked 
by  a  recent  codicil.  Verner's  Pride 
comes  to  Mr.  Lionel.  You  will  find 
the  codicil  in  the  desk,  sir,"  he  added  to 
Lionel. 

Lionel,  his  pale  face  haughty,  and 
quite  as  impassive  as  that  of  Sir  Rufus, 
for  any  thing  like  injustice  angered 
him,  opened  the  desk  again.  "  I  was 
not  aware,"  he  observed.  "  My  uncle 
told  me  on  the  day  of  his  death  that  the 
will  would  be  found  in  his  desk  :  I  sup- 
posed that  to  be  it." 

"  It  is  the  will,"  said  Mr.  Matiss. 
"  But  he  caused  me  to  draw  up  a  later 
codicil,  which  revoked  the  bequest  of 
Verner's  Pride.  It  is  left  to  you  abso- 
lutely." 

Lionel  was  searching  in  the  desk. 
The  few  papers  in  it  appeared  to  be 
arranged  with  the  most  methodical  neat- 
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ness ;  bnt  they  were  small,  chiefly  old 
letters.  "  I  don't  see  any  thing  like  a 
codicil,"  he  observed.  "  You  had  bet- 
ter look  yourself,  Mr.  Matiss  :  you  will 
probably  recognize  it." 

Mr.  Matiss  advanced  to  the  desk  and 
looked  in  it.  "  It  is  not  here !"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Not  there  1  They  gazed  at  him,  at 
the  desk,  at  Lionel,  half  puzzled.  The 
lawyer  with  rapid  fingers  was  taking  out 
the  papers  one  by  one. 

"  No,  it  is  not  here,  in  either  compart- 
ment. I  saw  it  was  not,  the  moment  I 
looked  in ;  but  it  was  well  to  be  sure. 
Where  has  it  been  put  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know  any  thing  about 
it,"  answered  Lionel,  to  whom  he  looked 
as  he  spoke.  "  My  uncle  told  me  the 
will  would  be  found  in  his  desk.  And 
the  desk  has  not  been  opened  since  his 
death." 

"  Could  Mr.  Yerner  himself  have 
changed  its  place  to  somewhere  else  ?" 
went  on  the  lawyer,  speaking  with  more 
than  usual  quickness,  and  turning  over 
the  papers  with  great  rapidity. 

"  Not  after  he  told  me  where  the  will 
was.  He  did  not  touch  the  desk  after 
that.  It  was  but  just  before  his  death. 
So  far  as  I  know,  he  had  not  had  his 
desk  brought  out  of  the  closet  for  days." 

"  Yes,  he  had,"  said  '  the  lawyer. 
"  After  he  had  executed  the  codicil  on 
the  evening  previous  to  his  death,  he 
called  for  bis  desk,  and  put  the  parch- 
ment into  it.  It  lay  on  the  top  of  the 
will — this  one.  I  saw  that  much." 

"  I  can  testify  that  the  codicil  was 
locked  in  the  desk,  and  the  desk  was 
then  returned  to  the  closet,  for  I  hap- 
pened to  be  present,"  spoke  up  Dr. 
West,  "  I  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  codicil,  like  I  had  been  to  the  will. 
Mr.  Verner  must  have  moved  it  him- 
self to  some  safer  place." 

"  What  place  could  be  safer  than  the 
desk  in  his  own  bedroom  ?"  cried  the 
lawyer.  "  And  why  move  the  codicil 
and  not  the  will  ?" 

"True,"  assented  Dr.  West.  "But 
— I  don't  see — it  could  not  go  out  of 
the  desk  without  being  moved  out. 
And  who  would  presume  to  meddle  with 
it,  but  himself  ?  Who  took  possession 
of  his  keys  when  he  died  ?"  added  the 
doctor,  looking  round  at  Mrs.  Verner. 


"I  did,"  said  Lionel.  "And  they 
have  not  been  out  of  my  possession 
since.  Nothing  whatever  has  been, 
touched  :  desk,  drawers,  every  place  be- 
longing to  him  are  as  they  were  left 
when  he  died." 

Of  course  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
look  for  the  codicil.  Great  interest  was 
excited  ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  alto- 
gether so  mysterious  an  affair  that  one 
and  all  flocked  up-stairs  to  the  room  : 
the  room  where  he  had  died !  where  the 
coffin  had  but  just  gone  out  of.  Mrs. 
Tynn  was  summoned  :  and  when  she 
found  what  was  amiss,  she  grew  excited  ; 
fearing  possibly  that  the  blame  might  in 
some  way  fall  upon  her.  Saving  Lionel 
himself,  she  was  the  only  one  who  haa 
been  alone  with  Mr.  Verner :  of  course, 
the  only  one  who  could  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  tampering  with  the  desk. 
And  that,  only  when  the  patient  slept. 

"  I  protest  that  the  desk  was  nevei 
touched  after  I  returned  it  to  the  closet 
by  my  master's  desire,  when  the  parch- 
ment was  put  into  it !"  she  cried.  "  My 
master  never  asked  for  the  desk  again, 
and  I  never  so  much  as  opened  the 
closet.  It  was  only  the  afternoon  be- 
fore he  died,  gentlemen,  that  the  deed 
was  signed." 

"Where  did  he  keep  his  keys?" 
asked  Mr.  Bittervvorth. 

"  In  the  little  table-drawer  at  his  el- 
bow, sir.  The  first  day  he  took  to  his 
bed,  he  wanted  his  keys,  and  I  got  them 
out  of  his  dressing-gown  pocket  for 
him.  'You  needn't  put  'em  back,' he 
says  to  me,  'let  'em  stop  inside  this  lit- 
tle drawer.'  And  there  they  stayed  till 
he  died,  when  I  gave  'em  up  to  Mr. 
Lionel." 

"  You  must  have  let  somebody  get  into 
the  room,  Mrs.  Tynn,"  said  Dr.  West. 

"  I  never  was  away  from  the  room 
above  two  minutes  at  a  time,  sir,"  was 
the  woman's  reply.  "And  then,  either 
Mr.  Lionel  or  Tynn  would  be  with  him. 
But  if  any  of  'em  did  come  in,  it's  not 
possible  they'd  get  picking  at  the  mas- 
ter's desk  to  take  out  a  paper.  What 
good  would  the  paper  do  any  of  the 
servants  ?" 

Mrs.  Tynn's  question  was  a  pertinent 

one.     The   servants   were   neither    the 

better   nor   the  worse  for   the  codicil : 

1  whether  it  were  forthcoming,  or  not,  it 
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made  no  difference  to  them.  Sir  Rufus 
Hautley  inquired  upon  this  point,  and 
the  lawyer  satisfied  him. 

"  The  codicil  was  to  this  effect  alone :" 
he  explained.  "  It  changed  the  po- 
sitions of  Mr.  Lionel  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Massingbird,  the  one  for  the  other,  as 
they  had  stood  in  the  will.  Mr.  Lionel 
came  into  the  inheritance,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Massingbird  to  five  hundred 
pounds  only." 

"  They  two  were  the  only  parties  in- 
terested in  the  codicil,  then  ?" 

"  The  only  two.  John  Massingbird's 
name  was  mentioned,  but  only  to  revoke 
all  former  bequests  to  him  of  any  sort." 

"  Then — were  John  Massingbird  alive, 
he  could  not  now  succeed  to  the  estate!" 
cried  Sir  Rufus. 

"  He  could  not,  Sir  Rufus,"  replied 
the  lawyer.  "He  would  be  debarred 
from  all  benefit  under  Mr.  Verner's  will. 
That  is,  provided  we  can  come  across 
the  codicil.  Failing  that,  he  would  suc- 
ceed, were  he  in  life,  to  Verner's  Pride." 

"The codicil  muxt  be  found, "cried Mr. 
Bitterworth,  getting  heated.  "Don't 
say,  'if  we  can  come  across  it,'  Matiss." 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Bitterworth.  I'm 
sure  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  found. 
Where  else  are  we  to  look  ?" 

Where  else,  indeed  ?  That  Mr.  Ver- 
ner  could  not  get  out  of  the  room,  to 
hide  the  codicil,  was  an  indisputable  fact ; 
and  nobody  else  seemed  to  know  any  thing 
whatever  about  it.  The  only  one,  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  suppression  of 
the  codicil,  was  Frederick  Massingbird; 
and  he,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  could 
neither  have  secured  it,  nor  sent  his 
phost  to  secure  it.  In  a  less  degree, 
Mrs.  Verner  and  Dr.  West  were  inter- 
ested ;  the  one  in  her  sou  ;  the  other  in 
that  son's  wife.  But  the  doctor  was  not 
an  inmate  of  Yerner's  Pride ;  and  Mrs. 
Tynn  could  have  testified  that  she  had 
been  present  in  the  room,  and  never  left 
it  during  each  of  the  doctor's  professional 
visits,  subsequent  to  the  drawing  out  of 
the  codicil.  As  for  Mrs.  Verner,  she 
had  not  been  out  of  her  bed.  Mr.  Ver- 
ner, at  the  last,  had  gone  off  suddenly, 
without  pain,  and  there  had  been  no 
time  to  call  his  wife.  Mrs.  Tynn  ex- 
cused the  negligence,  by  saying,  she  did 
not  think  her  master  had  been  quite  so 
near  his  end  :  and  it  was  a  true  excuse. 
But  no  one  dreamt  of  attaching  suspicion 


:  to  Mrs.  Verner,  or  to  Dr.  West.  "I'd 
rather  it  had  been  Lionel  to  succeed,  than 
j  Frederick,"  spoke  the  former,  honestly, 
some  faint  idea  that  people  might  think 
she  was  pleased,  suggesting  the  avowal 
to  her.  "  Lionel  has  more  right  than 
Fred  to  Verner's  Pride." 

"  More  right !;'  ejaculated  Dr.  West, 
warmly.  "  Frederick  Massingbird  has 
no  right,  by  the  side  of  Lionel  Verner. 
Why  Mr.  Verner  ever  willed  it  away  from 
Lionel,  we  could  not  understand." 

"Fred  needn't  take  it — even  if  the 
codicil  can't  be  found — he  can  give  it 
back  to  Lionel  by  deed  of  gift,"  said 
practical  Jan.  "I  should." 

"That  my  master  meant  Mr.  Lionel 
to  succeed,  is  certain,"  interposed  Tynn, 
the  butler.  "  Nearly  the  last  word  he 
said  to  me,  before  the  breath  went  out 
of  his  body,  was  an  injunction  to  serve 
Mr.  Lionel  faithfully  at  Verner's  Pride, 
as  I  had  served  him.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  Mr.  Lionel's  succeeding, 
when  his  intentions  were  made  so  plain." 

"Be  quiet,  Tynn,"  said  Lionel.  "I 
succeed  by  means  of  legal  right  to  Ver- 
ner's Pride,  or  I  will  not  succeed  at  all." 

"That's  true,"  acquiesced  the  lawyer. 
"A  will  is  a  will,  and  must  be  acted 
upon.  How  on  earth  has  that  codicil 
got  spirited  away  ?" 

How  indeed  !  But  for  the  plain  fact, 
so  positive  and  so  palpable  before  them, 
of  the  codicil's  absence,  they  would  have 
declared  the  loss  to  be  an  impossibility. 
Up  stairs  and  down,  the  house  was  vainly 
searched  for  it ;  and  the  conclusion  was 
at  length  unwillingly  come  to,  that  Mr. 
Verner  had  repented  of  his  bequest,  had 
taken  the  codicil  out  of  his  desk,  and 
burnt  it.  The  suggestion  came  from 
Mr.  Bitterworth  ;  and  Mrs.  Tynn  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  just  possible  Mr. 
Verner's  strength  would  allow  him  to 
accomplish  so  much,  while  her  back  was 
turned.  And  yet,  how  reconcile  this  with 
his  dying  charges  to  Lionel,  touching 
the  management  of  the  estate  ? 

The  broad  fact  that  there  was  the 
|  will,  and  that  alone  to  act  upon,  untem* 
pered  by  a  codicil,  shone  out  all  too 
clearly.  Lionel  Verner  was  displaced, 
and  Frederick  Massingbird  was  the  in- 
heritor. 

Oh,  if  some  impossible  electric  tele- 
graph could  but  have  carried  the  news  over 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  to  the  ship,  plough- 
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ing  along  the  mid-path  of  the  ocean  ; 
if  the  two  fugitives  in  her  could  but 
have  been  spirited  back  again;  like  the 
codicil  seemed  to  have  been  spirited 
away,  how  triumphantly  would  they  have 
entered  upou  their  sway  at  Yeruer's 
Pride ! 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


THE  REVELATION  TO  LADY  VERNER. 

IT  was  a  terrible  blow ;  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that :  very  terrible  to  Lionel 
Verner,  so  proud  and  sensitive.  Do  not 
take  the  word  proud  in  its  wrong  mean- 
ing. He  did  not  set  himself  up  for  be- 
ing better  than  others,  or  think  every- 
body else  dirt  beneath  his  feet :  but  he 
was  proud  of  his  independence,  of  his 
unstained  name — he  was  proud  to  own 
that  fine  place,  Verner's  Pride.  And 
now  Verner's  Pride  was  dashed  from  him, 
and  his  independence  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  with  the  blow,  and  a  slight 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him,  if  not 
upon  his  name. 

He  had  surely  counted  upon  Verner's 
Pride.  He  had  believed  himself  as  in- 
disputably its  heir,  as  though  he  had  been 
Stephen  Verner's  eldest  son,  and  the 
estate  entailed.  Never  for  a  moment 
had  a  doubt  that  he  would  succeed  en- 
tered his  own  mind,  or  been  imparted  to 
it  from  any  quarter.  In  the  week  that 
intervened  between  Mr.  Verner's  death 
and  burial,  he  had  acted  as  entire  mas- 
ter. It  was  he  who  issued  orders — from 
himself  now,  not  from  any  other — it  was 
he  who  was  appealed  to.  People,  of 
their  own  accord,  began  to  call  him  Mr. 
Verner.  Very  peremptory  indeed  had 
been  a  certain  interview  of  his,  with  Roy 
the  bailiff.  Not,  as  formerly,  had  he  said, 
"  Roy,  my  uncle  desires  me  to  say  so  and 
so  ;"  or  "  Roy,  you  must  not  act  in  that 
way,  if  would  displease  Mr.  Verner;" 
but  he  issued  his  own  clear  and  unmis- 
takable orders,  as  the  sole  master  of 
Veruer's  Pride.  He  and  Roy  all  but 
came  to  loggerheads  that  day  ;  and  they 
would  have  come  quite  to  it,  but  that 
Roy  remembered  in  time  that  he,  before 
whom  he  stood,  was  his  head  and  master 
— his  master  to  keep  him  on,  or  to  dis- 
charge him  at  pleasure,  and  who  would 


brook  no  more  insubordination  to  his 
will.  So  Roy  bowed,  and  eat  humble 
pie,  and  hated  Lionel  all  the  while. 
Lionel  had  seen  that  he  did  ;  he  had 
seen  how  the  man  longed  to  rebel,  had 
he  dared  :  and  a  flush  of  pain  rose  to  his 
brow  as  he  remembered  that  in  that  in- 
terview he  had  not  been  the  master;  that 
he  was  less  master  now  than  he  had  ever 
been.  Roy  would  likewise  remember  it. 

Mr.  Bitterworth  took  Lionel  aside. 
Sir  Rufus  Hautley  had  gone  out  after 
the  blow  had  fallen,  when  the  codicil  had 
been  searched  for  in  vain — had  gone  out 
in  anger,  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet, 
declining  to  act  as  executor,  to  accept 
the  mourning-ring,  to  have  to  do  with 
any  thing  so  palpably  unjust.  The  rest 
lingered  yet :  it  seemed  that  they  could 
not  talk  enough  of  it,  could  not  tire  of 
bringing  forth  new  conjectures,  could  not 
give  vent  to  all  the  phases  of  their  as- 
tonishment. 

"What  could  have  been  your  offense, 
that  your  uncle  should  alter  his  will,  two 
years  ago,  and  leave  the  estate  from 
you  ?"  Mr.  Bitterworth  inquired  of  Lio- 
nel, drawing  him  aside. 

"I  am  unable  to  conjecture,"  replied 
Lionel.  "  I  find  by  the  date  of  this  will 
that  it  was  made  the  week  subsequently 
to  my  departure  for  Paris,  when  Jan  met 
with  the  accident.  He  was  not  dis- 
pleased with  me  then,  so  far  as  I  knew — " 

"  Did  you  go  to  Paris  in  opposition  to 
his  wish  ?"  interrupted  Mr.  Bitterworth. 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  hurried  me  off. 
When  the  news  of  Jan  arrived,  and  -I 
went  to  my  uncle  with  the  message,  he 
said  to  me, — I  remember  his  very  words, 
— 'Go  off  at  once,  don't  lose  an  instant,' 
and  he  handed  me  money  for  the  journey 
and  for  my  stay ;  for  Jan,  also,  should 
any  great  expense  be  needed  for  him  ; 
and  in  an  hour  I  was  away  on  my  route. 
I  staid  six  months  in  Paris,  as  you  may 
remember — the  latter  portion  of  the  time 
for  my  own  pleasure.  When  I  did  re- 
turn home,  I  was  perfectly  thunderstruck 
at  the  change  in  my  uncle's  appearance, 
and  at  the  change  in  his  manners  to  me. 
He  was  a  bowed,  broken  man,  with — as 
it  seemed  to  me — something  on  his  mind  ; 
and  that  I  had  offended  him  in  some 
very  unfortunate  way,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  was  palpable.  I  never  could  get 
any  solution  to  it,  though  1  asked  him 
repeatedly.  I  do  not  know,  to  this  hour, 
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what  I  had  done.  Sometimes  I  would 
think  he  was  angry  at  my  remaining  so 
long  away :  but,  if  so,  he  miiiht  have 
given  me  a  hint  to  return,  or  have  suf- 
fered some  one  else  to  give  it,  for  lie  j 
never  wrote  to  me." 

"Never  wrote  to  you  ?"  repeated  Mr. 
Bittenvorth. 

"Not  once,  the  whole  of  the  time  I 
was  away.  I  wrote  to  him  often  ;  but 
if  he  had  occasion  to  send  me  a  message, 
Mrs.  Venter  or  Fred  Massingbird  would 
write  it.  Of  course  this  will,  disinheriting 
:>ie,  proves  that  my  staying  away  could 
not  have  been  the  cause  of  displeasure — 
it  is  dated  only  the  week  after  I  went." 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  a 
grievous  wrong  inflicted  on  you.  He 
was  my  dear  friend,  and  we  have  but 
now  returned  from  laying  him  in  his 
grave,  but  still  I  must  speak  out  my 
sentiments — that  he  had  no  right  to  de- 
prive you  of  Verner's  Pride." 

Lionel  knit  his  brow  ;  that  he  thought 
the  same,  that  he  was  feeling  the  injus- 
tice as  a  crying  and  unmerited  wrong, 
was  but  too  evident.  Mr.  Bitterworth 
had  bent  his  head  in  a  reverie,  stealing 
a  glance  at  Lionel,  now  and  then. 

"  Is  there  nothing  that  you  can  charge 
your  conscience  with  ;  no  sin,  which  may 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
uncle,  and  been  deemed  by  him  a  just 
cause  for  disinheritance  ?"  questioned 
Mr.  Bitterworth,  in  a  meaning  tone. 

"  There  is  nothing,  so  help  me 
heaven  1"  replied  Lionel,  with  emotion. 
"  Xo  sin,  no  shame  ;  nothing  that  could 
be  a  cause,  or  the  shade  of  a  cause — I 
will  not  say  for  depriving  me  of  Ver- 
ner's Pride,  but  even  for  my  uncle's  dis- 
pleasure." 

"It  struck  me — you  will  not  be  of- 
fended with  me,  Lionel,  if  I  mention 
something  that  struck  me  a  week  back," 
resumed  Mr.  Bitterworth.  "I  am  a 
foolish  old  man,  given  to  ponder  much 
over  cause  and  effect. — to  put  two  and 
two  together,  as  we  call  it ;  and  the  day 
that  I  first  heard  from  your  uncle  that 
he  had  had  good  cause  (it  was  what  he 
said)  for  depriving  you  of  Verner's  Pride, 
I  went  home,  and  set  to  work  thinking. 
The  will  had  been  made  just  after  John 
Massingbird's  departure  for  Australia. 
I  brought  before  me  all  the  events  which 
had  occurred  about  that  same  time,  and 
there  rose  up  naturally,  towering  above 


every  other  reminiscence,  the  unhappy 
business  touching  Rachel  Frost.  Lio- 
nel,"— laying  his  hand  on  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  and  dropping  his  voice 
to  a  whisper — "did  you  lead  the  girl 
astray  ?" 

Lionel  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  his  lip  curling  with  displeasure. 

"Mr.  Bitterworth  !" 

"  To  suspect  you  never  would  have 
occurred  to  me.  I  do  not  suspect  you 
now.  Were  you  to  tell  me  that  you 
were  guilty  of  it,  I  should  have  difficulty 
in  believing  you.  But  it  did  occur  to 
me  that  possibly  your  uncle  may  have 
cast  that  blame  to  you.  I  saw  no  other 
solution  of  the  riddle.  It  could  have 
been  no  light  cause  to  induce  Mr.  Ver- 
ner  to  deprive  you  of  Verner's  Pride. 
He  was  not  a  capricious  man." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  my  uncle  could 
have  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  to  me,  iu 
regard  to  that  affair,"  said  Lionel. 
"  He  knew  me  better.  At  the  moment 
of  its  occurrence,  when  nobody  could 
tell  whom  to  suspect,  I  remember  a 
word  or  two  were  dropped  which  caused 
me  to  assure  him  /  was  not  the  guilty 
party,  and  he  stopped  me.  He  would 
not  allow  me  even  to  speak  of  defense  ; 
he  said  he  cast  no  suspicion  to  me." 

"Well,  it  is  a  great  mystery,"  said 
Mr.  Bitterworth.  "  You  must  excuse 
me,  Lionel.  I  thought  Mr.  Verner 
might  in  some  way  have  taken  up  the 
notion.  Evil  tales,  which  have  no  hu^- 
man  foundation,  are  sometimes  palmed 
upon  credulous  ears  for  fact,  and  do 
their  work." 

"  Were  it  as  you  suggest,  my  uncle 
would  have  spoken  to  me,  had  it  been 
only  to  reproach,"  said  Lionel.  "  It  is 
a  mystery,  certainly,  as  you  observe  ; 
but  that's  nothing  to  this  mystery  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  codicil — ." 

"  I  am  going,  Lionel,"  interrupted 
Jan,  putting  his  head  round  the  room- 
door. 

"  I  must  go,  too,"  sai-d  Lionel,  start- 
ing from  the  sideboard  against  which 
j  he    had    been    leaning.       "My    mother 
]  must  hear  of  this  business  from  no  one 
but  me." 

Verner's  Pride  emptied  itself  of  its 

mourners,  who  betook  themselves  their 

;  respective    ways.       Lionel,    taking   the 

:  long  crape  from  his  hat,  and  leaving  on 

i  its  deep  mourning  band  alone,  walked 
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•with  a  quick  slop  through  the  village. 
lie  would  not  have  chosen  to  be  abroad 
that  day,  walking  the  very  route  where 
he  had  just  figured,  chief  in  the  proces- 
sion, but,  to  go  without  delay  to  Lady 
Ycrner  was  a  duty  ;  and,  a  duty  Lionel 
would  never  willingly  forego. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  Deerham 
Court,  in  their  new  black  dresses,  sat 
Lady  Yerner  and  Decima :  Lucy  Tem- 
pest with  them.  Lady  Yerner  held 
out  her  hand  to  Lionel  when  he  entered, 
and  lifted  her  face,  a  strange  eagerness 
visible  in  its  refinement. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come  to  me, 
Lionel !"  she  uttered.  "  I  want  to 
know  a  hundred  things. — Decima,  have 
the  goodness  to  direct  your  reproachful 
looks  elsewhere ;  not  to  me.  Why 
should  I  be  a  hypocrite,  and  feign  a 
sorrow  for  Stephen  Yerner  which  I  do 
not  feel  ?  I  know  it  is  his  burial  day  as 
well  as  you  know  it ;  but  I  will  not  make 
that  a  reason  for  abstaining  from  ques- 
tions on  family  topics,  although  they  do 
relate  to  money  and  means  lhat  were 
once  his.  I  say  it  would  be  hypocritical 
affectation  to  do  so.  Lionel,  has  Jan 
an  interest  in  Yerner's  Pride  after  you. 
or  is  it  left  to  you  unconditionally  ? 
And  what  residence  is  appointed  for 
Mrs.  Yerner  ?" 

Lionel  leaned  over  the  table,  appa- 
rently to  reach  something  that  was 
lying  upon  it,  contriving  to  bring  his 
lips  close  to  Decima.  "  Go  out  of  the 
room,  and  take  Lucy,"  he  whispered. 

Decima  received  the  hint  promptly. 
She  rose  as  of  her  own  accord.  "  Lucy, 
let  us  leave  mamma  and  Lionel  alone. 
We  will  come  back  when  your  secrets 
are  over,"  she  added,  turning  round 
with  a  smile  as  she  left  the  room,  Lucy 
with  her. 

"You  don't  speak,  Lionel,"  impa- 
tiently cried  Lady  Verner.  In  truth 
he  did  not  :  he  did  not  know  how  to 
begin.  He  rose,  and  approached  her. 

"  Mother,  can  you  bear  disappoint- 
ment ?"  he  asked,  taking  her  hand  and 
speaking  gently  in  spite  of  his  agita- 
tion. 

"  Hush  !"  interrupted  Lady  Yerner. 
"If  you  speak  of  'disappointment'  to 
me,  you  are  no  true  son  of  mine.  You 
are  going  to  tell  me  that  Stephen  Yer- 
ner has  left  nothing  to  me  :  let  me  tell 
you,  Lionel,  that  I  would  not  have  ac- 


cepted it — and  this  I  made  known  to 
him.  Accept  money  from  him!  Xo. 
Bnt  I  will  accept  it  from  my  dear  son" 
— looking  at  him  with  a  smile — "  now 
that  he  enjoys  the  revenues  of  Yerner's 
Pride." 

"  It  was  not  of  money  left,  or  not 
left,  to  you,  that  I  was  connecting  disap- 
pointment." answered  Lionel.  "  There's 
a  worse  disappointment  in  store  for  us 
than  that,  mother." 

"  A  worse  disappointment !"  repeated 
Lady  Yerner,  looking  puzzled.  "  You 
are  never  to  be  saddled  with  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Yerner  at  Yerner's  Pride, 
until  her  death  !"  she  hastily  added.  A 
great  disappointment,  that  would  have 
been  ;  a  grievous  wrong  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Lady  Yerner. 

"  Mother,  dear,  Yerner's  Pride  is  not 
mine." 

"  Xot  yours  !"  she  slowly  said.  "  He 
surely  has  not  done  as  his  father  did 
before  him?  —  left  it  to  the  younger 
brother,  over  the  head  of  the  elder  ? 
He  has  never  left  it  to  Jan  !" 

"  Neither  to  Jan  nor  to  me.  It  is 
left  to  Frederick  Massingbird.  John 
would  have  had  it,  had  he  been  alive." 

Lady  Yerner'a  delicate  features  be- 
came crimson  :  before  she  could  speak, 
they  had  assumed  a  leaden  color. 
"Don't  play  with  me,  Lionel,"  she 
gasped,  an  awful  fear  thumping  at  her 
heart  that  he  was  not  playing  with  her. 
"  It  cannot  be  left  to  the  Massingbirds  !" 

He  sat  down  by  her  side,  and  gave 
her  the  history  of  the  matter  in  detail. 
Lady  Yerner  caught  at  the  codicil,  like 
a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw. 

"  How  could  you  terrify  me  ?"  she 
asked.  "  Yerner's  Pride  is  yours, 
Lionel.  The  codicil  must  be  found." 

"  The  conviction  upon  my  mind  is, 
that  it  never  will  be  found,"  he  resolute- 
ly answered.  "Whoever  took  that 
codicil  from  the  desk  where  it  was 
placed,  could  have  had  but  one  motive 
in  doing  it — the  depriving  me  of  Yer- 
ner's Pride.  Rely  upon  it,  it  is  effectu- 
ally removed  ere  this,  by  burning,  or 
otherwise.  Xo.  I  already  look  upon 
the  codicil  as  a  thing  that  never  existed. 
Yerner's  Pride  is  gone  from  us." 

"  But,  Lionel,  whom  do  you  suspect  ? 
Who  can  have  taken  it  ?  It  is  pretty 
nearly  a  hanging  matter  to  steal  a 
will !" 
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"I  do  not  suspect  any  one,"  he  em- 
phatically answered.  "  Airs.  Tynn  pro- 
tests that  no  one  could  have  approached 
the  desk  unseen  by  her.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  any  one  would  attempt  it. 
They  must,  first  of  all,  have  chosen  a 
moment  when  my  uncle  was  asleep ; 
they  must  have  got  Mrs.  Tynn  from  the 
room  ;  they  must  have  searched  for 
and  found  the  keys  ;  they  must  have  un- 
locked the  desk,  taken  the  codicil,  re- 
locked  it,  and  replaced  the  keys.  All 
this  could  not  be  done  without  time  and 
familiarity  with  facts.  Not  a  servant  in 
the  house — save  the  Tynns — knew  the 
codicil  was  there,  and  they  di<J  not  j 
know  its  purport.  But  the  Tynns  are 
thoroughly  trustworthy." 

"  It  must  have  been  Mrs.  Yerner — " 

"Hush,  mother  !  I  cannot  listen  to 
that,  even  from  you.  Mrs.  Yerner  was 
in  her  bed — never  out  of  it :  she  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  codicil.  And,  if 
--she  had,  you  will,  I  hope,  do  her  the 
justice  to  believe  that  she  would  be  in- 
capable of  meddling  with  it." 

"  She  benefits  by  its  loss,  at  any  rate," 
bitterly  rejoined  Lady  Yerner. 

"  Her  son  does.  But,  that  he  does, 
was  entirely  unknown  to  her.  She  never 
knew  that  Mr.  Yerner  had  willed  the 
estate  away  from  me  ;  she  never  dreamt 
but  that  I,  and  no  other,  would  be  his 
successor.  The  accession  of  Frederick 
Massingbird  is  unwelcome  to  her,  rather 
than  the  contrary  :  he  has  no  right  to  it, 
and  she  feels  that  he  has  not.  In  the 
impulse  of  the  surprise,  she  said  aloud 
that  she  wished  it  had  been  left  to  me  ; 
and  I  am  sure  they  were  her  true  senti- 
ments." 

Lady  Yerner  sat  in  silence,  her  white 
hands  crossed  on  her  black  dress,  her 
head  bent  down.  Presently  she  lifted 
it: 

"  I  do  not  fully  understand  you,  Lionel. 
You  appear  to  imply  that — according  to 
your  belief — no  one  has  touched  the  co- 
dicil. How,  then,  can  it  have  got  out 
of  the  desk  ?" 

"  There  is  only  one  solution.  It  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bitterworth  ;  and, 
though  I  refused  credence  to  it  when  he 
spoke,  it  has  since  been  gaining  upon 
my  mind.  He  thinks  my  uncle  must  have 
repented  of  the  codicil  after  it  was  made, 
and,  himself,  destroyed  it.  I  should  give 
full  belief  to  this,  were  it  not  that  at  the 


very  last  he  spoke  to  me  as  the  successor 
to  Yerner's  Pride." 

"  Why  did  he  will  it  from  you  at  all  ?" 
asked  Lady  Yerner. 

"  I  know  not.  I  have  told  you  how 
estranged  his  manner  has  been  to  me  for 
the  last  year  or  two ;  but  wherefore,  or 
what  I  had  done  to  displease  him,  I  can- 
not think  or  imagine." 

"  He  had  no  right  to  will  away  the 
estate  from  you,"  vehemently  uttered 
Lady  Yerner.  "  Was  it  not  enough  that 
he  usurped  your  father's  birth-right,  as 
Jacob  usurped  Esau's,  keeping  you  out 
of  it  for  years  and  years,  but  he  must  now 
deprive  you  of  it  forever?  Had  you 
been  dead — had  there  been  any  urgent 
reason  why  you  should  not  succeed — 
Jau  should  have  come  in.  Jan  is  the 
lawful  heir,  failing  you.  Mark  me, 
Lionel,  it  will  bring  no  good  to  Frede- 
rick Massingbird.  Rights,  violently 
diverted  out  of  their  course,  can  bring 
only  wrong  and  confusion." 

"It  would  be  scarcely  fair  were  it  to 
bring  him  wrong,"  spoke  Lionel  in  his 
strict  justice.  "  Frederick  has  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  bequeathing  it  to 
himself." 

"Nonsense,  Lionel  !  you  cannot  make 
me  believe  that  no  cajolery  has  been  at 
work  from  some  quarter  or  other," 
peevishly  answered  Lady  Yerner.  "  Tell 
the  facts  to  an  impartial  person — a  stran- 
ger. They  were  always  about  him — his 
wife  and  those  Massingbirds — and  at  the 
last  moment  it  is  discovered  that  he  has 
left  all  to  them  and  disinherited  you." 

"  Mother,  you  are  mistaken.  What 
my  uncle  has  done  he  has  done  of  his 
own  will  alone,  unbiassed  by  others  ; 
nay,  unknown  to  others.  He  distinctly 
stated  this  to  Matiss,  when  the  change 
was  made.  No,  although  I  am  a  suf- 
ferer, and  they  benefit,  I  cannot  throw  a 
shade  of  the  wrong  upon  Mrs.  Verner 
and  the  Massingbirds." 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  cannot  do — 
and  that  is,  accept  your  view  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  codicil,"  said  Lady 
Yerner.  "  It  does  not  stand  to  reason 
that  your  uncle  would  cause  a  codicil  to 
be  made,  with  all  the  haste  and  parade 
you  speak  of,  only  to  destroy  it  after- 
wards. Depend  upon  it  you  are  wrong. 
He  never  took  it." 

"  It  does  appear  unlikely,"  acquiesced 
Lionel.  "  It  was  not  likely,  either,  that 
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he  would  destroy  it  in  secret ;  he  would 
have  done  it  openly.  And,  still  less 
likely,  that  he  would  have  addressed  me 
as  his  successor  in  dying,  and  given  me 
charges  as  to  the  management  of  the 
estate,  had  he  left  it  away  from  me." 

"No,  no;  no,  no;"  significantly  re- 
turned Lady  Verner.  "  That  codicil 
has  been  stolen,  Lionel." 

"  But,  by  whom  ?"  he  debated. 
"  There's  not  a  servant  in  the  house 
would  do  it ;  and  there  was  no  other 
inmate  of  it,  save  myself.  There  is  my 
chief  difficulty.  Were  it  not  for  the  total 
absence  of  all  other  suspicion,  I  should 
not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought 
that  it  could  have  been  my  uncle.  Let 
us  leave  the  subject,  mother.  It  seems 
to  be  an  unprofitable  one,  and  my  head 
is  weary." 

"  Are  you  going  to  give  the  codicil 
tamely  up,  for  a  bad  job,  without  further 
search  ?"  asked  Lady  Verner.  "  That 
I  should  live — that  I  should  live  to  see 
Sibylla  West's  children  inherit  Verner's 
Pride  !"  she  passionately  added. 

Sibylla  West's  children  !  Lionel  had 
enough  pain  at  his  heart,  just  then,  with- 
out that  shaft.  A  piercing  shaft  truly, 
and  it  dyed  his  brow  fiery  red. 

"  AVe  have  searched  already  in  every 
likely  or  possible  place  that  we  can  think 
of;  to-morrow  morning  places  unlikely 
and  impossible  will  be  searched,"  he  said, 
in  answer  to  his  mother's  question.  "  I 
shall  be  aided  by  the  police  :  our  search- 
ing is  nothing  compared  with  what  they 
can  do.  They  go  about  it  artistically, 
perfected  by  practice." 

"  And — if  the  result  should  be  a  fail- 
ure ?» 

"  It  will  be  a  failure,"  spoke  Lionel, 
iu  his  firm  conviction.  "In  which  case 
I  bid  adieu  to  Verner's  Pride." 

"  And  come  home  here  ;  will  you  not, 
Lionel ?" 

"  For  the  present.  And  now,  mother, 
that  I  have  told  you  the  ill-news,  and 
spoiled  your  rest,  I  must  go  back  again." 

Spoiled  her  rest !  Ay,  for  many  a 
day  and  night  to  come.  Lionel  disin- 
herited !  Verner's  Pride  gone  from  them 
forever  !  A  cry  went  forth  from  Lady 
Verner's  heart.  It  had  been  the  mo- 
ment of  hope  which  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  for  years  ;  and,  now  that  it  was 
come,  what  had  it  brought  ? 

"My  own  troubles  make  me  selfish," 


said  Lionel,  turning  back  when  he  was 
half  out  at  the  door.  "  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  Jan  and  Decima  inherit  five 
hundred  pounds  each." 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  !"  slightingly 
returned  Lady  Verner.  "  It  is  but  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest." 

He  did  not  add  that  he  had  five  hun- 
dred also,  failing  the  estate.  It  would 
have  seemed  worse  mockery  still. 

Looking  out  at  the  door,  opposite  to 
the  ante-room,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall,  was  Decima.  She  had  heard  his 
step,  and  came  to  beckon  him  in.  It 
was  the  dining-parlor,  but  a  pretty  room 
still ;  for  Lady  Verner  would  have  no- 
thing about  her  inelegant  or  ugly,  if  she 
could  help  it.  Lucy  Tempest,  in  her 
favorite  school  attitude,  was  half-kneel- 
ing, half-sitting  on  the  rug  before  the 
fire  :  but  she  rose  when  Lionel  came  in. 

Decima  entwined  her  arm  within  his, 
and  led  him  up  to  the  fire-place.  "  Did 
you  bring  mamma  bad  news  ?"  she 
asked.  "I  thought  I  read  it  in  your 
countenance." 

"  Very  bad,  Decima.  Or  I  should 
not  have  sent  you  away  while  I  told  it." 

"  I  suppose  there's  nothing  left  for 
mamma,  or  for  Jan  ?" 

"  Mamma  did  not  expect  any  thing 
left  for  her,  Decima.  Don't  go  away, 
Lucy,"  he  added,  arresting  Lucy  Tem- 
pest, who,  with  good  taste,  was  leaving 
them  alone.  "  Stay  and  hear  how  poor 
I  am  :  all  Deerham  knows  it  by  this 
time." 

Lucy  remained.  Decima,  her  beauti- 
ful features  a  shade  paler  than  usual, 
turned  her  serene  eyes  on  Lionel.  She 
little  thought  what  was  coming. 

"  Verner's  Pride  is  left  away  from  me, 
Decima." 

"  Left  away  from  you.     From  you  ?" 

"  Frederick  Massingbird  inherits.  I 
am  passed  over." 

"  Oh,  Lionel  !"  The  words  were  not 
uttered  angrily,  passionately,  as  Lady 
Verner's  had  been  ;  but  in  a  low,  quiet 
voice,  wrung  from  her,  seemingly  by 
intense  inward  pain. 

"  And  so  there  will  be  some  additional 
trouble  for  you  in  the  housekeeping  line," 
went  on  Lionel,  speaking  gaily,  and 
ignoring  all  the  pain  at  //w  heart. 
"  Turned  out  of  Verner's  Pride,  I  must 
come  to  you  here — at  least,  for  a  time. 
What  shall  you  say  to  that,  Miss  Lucy  ?"* 
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Lucy  was  looking  up  at  him  gravely, 
not  smiling  in  the  least.  ^  "Is  it  true 
that  you  have  lost  Verner's"  Pride  ?" 

"  Quite  true." 

"But  I  thought  it  was  yours — after 
Mr.  Verner." 

"  I  thought  so,  too,  until  to-day," 
replied  Lionel.  "  It  ought  to  have  been." 

"  What  shall  you  do  without  it  ?" 

"What,  indeed!"  he  answered.  "From 
being  a  lauded  country  gentleman — as 
people  have  imagined  me — I  go  down 
to  a  poor  fellow  who  must  work  for  his 
bread  and  cheese  before  he  eats  it. 
Your  eyes  are  laughing,  Miss  Lucy,  but 
it  is  true." 

"Bread  and  cheese  costs  nothing," 
said  she. 

"  Xo  ?  And  the  plate  you  put  it  on 
and  the  knife  you  eat  it  with,  and  the 
glass  of  beer  to  help  it  go  down,  and 
the  coat  you  wear  during  the  repast, 
and  the  room  it  is  served  in  ? — they  cost 
something,  Miss  Lucy." 

Lucy  laughed.  "I  think  you  will 
always  have  enough  bread  and  cheese," 
said  she.  "You  look  as  though  you 
would." 

Decima  turned  to  them  :  she  had 
stood  buried  in  a  reverie,  until  the  light 
tone  of  Lionel  aroused  her  from  it. 
"Which  is  real,  Lionel?  this  joking,  or 
that  you  have  lost  Verner's  Pride  ?" 

"Both,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  disin- 
herited from  Verner's  Pride :  better 
perhaps  that  I  should  joke  over  it  than 
cry." 

"  What  will  mamma  do  ?  What  will 
mamma  do  ?"  breathed  Decima.  "  She 
has  so  counted  upon  it.  And  what 
will  you  do,  Lionel  ?" 

"  Decima  !"  came  forth  at  this  moment 
from  the  opposite  room,  in  the  impera- 
tive voice  of  Lady  Verner. 

Decima  turned  in  obedience  to  it,  her 
step  less  light  than  usual.  Lucy  ad- 
dressed Lionel. 

"  One  day  at  the  rectory  there  came  a 
gipsy  woman,  wanting  to  tell  our  for- 
tunes :  she  accosted  us  in  the  garden. 
Mr.  Gust  sent  her  away,  and  she  was 
angry,  and  told  him  his  star  was  not  in 
the  ascendant.  I  think  it  must  be  the 
case  at  present  with  your  star,  Mr. 
Verner." 

Lionel  smiled.     "Yes,  indeed." 

"It  is  not  only  one  thing  that  you 
are  losing;  it  is  more.  First,  that 


pretty  girl  whom  you  loved ;  then,  Mr. 
Verner;  and  now,  Verner's  Pride.  I 
wish  I  knew  how  to  comfort  you." 

Lucy  Tempest  spoke  with  the  most 
open  simplicity,  exactly  as  a  sister  might 
have  done.  But  the  one  allusion  grated 
on  Lionel's  heart. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Lucy.  Good 
by.  Tell  Decima  I  shall  see  her  some- 
time to-morrow." 

Lucy  Tempest  looked  after  him  from 
the  window  as  he  paced  the  enclosed 
court-yard.  "  I  cannot  think  how  people 
can  be  unjust!"  was  her  thought.  "  If 
Verner's  Pride  was  rightly  his,  why 
have  they  taken  it  from  him  ?" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A   WHISPERED   SUSPICION. 

CERTAINLY  Lionel  Verner's  star  was 
not  in  the  ascendant — though  Lucy 
Tempest  had  used  the  words  in  jest. 
His  love  gone  from  him  ;  his  fortune 
and  position  wrested  from  him  ;  both 
become  the  adjuncts  of  one  man,  Fred- 
erick Massingbird.  Serenely,  to  out- 
ward appearance,  as  Lionel  had  met  the 
one  blow,  so  did  he  now  meet  the  other  : 
and  none  looking  on  his  calm  bearing, 
could  suspect  what  the  loss  was  to  him. 
But  it  is  the  silent  sorrow  that  eats  into 
the  heart ;  the  loud  grief  does  not  tell 
upon  it. 

An  official  search  had  been  made ; 
but  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the 
missing  codicil.  Lionel  had  not  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  found.  He  re- 
garded it  as  a  deed  which  had  never  had 
existence,  and  took  up  his  abode  with 
his  mother.  The  village  could  not 
believe  it ;  the  neighborhood  resented 
it.  People  stood  in  groups  to  talk  it 
over.  It  did  certainly  appear  to  be  a 
most  singular  and  almost  incredible 
thing  :  that  in  the  enlightened  days  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
an  official  deed  should  disappear  out  of  a 
gentleman's  desk,  in  his  own  well-guarded 
residence,  in  his  habited  chamber.  Con- 
jectures and  thoughts  were  freely  bandied 
about;  while  Dr.  West  and  Jan  grew 
nearly  tired  of  the  particulars  demanded 
of  them  in  their  professional  visits,  for 
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their  patients   would   talk   of  nothing 
else. 

The  first  visible  effect  that  the  disap- 
pointment had,  was  to  stretch  Lady 
Yerner  on  a  sick  bed.  She  fell  into  a 
low,  nervous  state  of  prostration,  and 
her  irritability — it  must  be  confessed — 
was  great.  But  for  this  illness  Lionel 
would  have  been  away.  Thrown  now 
upon  his  own  resources,  he  looked 
steadily  into  the  future,  and  strove  to 
chalk  out  a  career  for  himself;  one  by 
which — as  he  had  said  to  Lucy  Tempest 
— he  might  get  bread  and  cheese.  Of 
course,  at  Lionel  Verner's  age,  and 
reared  to  no  profession,  unfamiliar  with 
habits  of  business,  that  was  easier  thought 
of  than  done.  He  had  no  particular 
talent  for  literature ;  he  believed  that, 
if  he  tried  his  hand  at  that,  the  bread 
might  come,  but  the  cheese  would  be 
doubtful — although  he  saw  men  with 
even  less  aptitude  for  it  than  he,  turning 
to  it  and  embracing  it  with  all  the  con- 
fidence in  the  world,  as  if  it  were  an 
ever-open  resource  for  all,  when  other 
trades  failed.  There  were  the  three 
professions  :  but  they  were  not  available. 
Lionel  felt  no  inclination  to  become  a 
working  drudge  like  poor  Jan  ;  and  the 
church,  for  which  he  had  not  any  liking, 
he  was  by  far  too  conscientious  to  em- 
brace only  as  a  means  of  living.  There 
remained  the  Bar ;  and  to  that  he  turned 
his  attention  and  resolved  to  qualify 
himself  for  it.  That  there  would  be 
grinding,  and  drudgery,  and  hard  work, 
and  no  pay  for  years  he  knew;  but,  so 
there  might  be,  go  to  what  he  would. 
The  Bar  did  hold  out  a  chance  of  success, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  it  derogatory 
to  the  notions  in  which  he  had  been 
reared — those  of  a  gentleman. 

Jan  came  to  him  one  day,  about  the 
time  of  the  decision,  and  Lionel  told  him 
that  he  should  soon  be  away ;  that  he 
intended  to  enter  himself  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  take  chambers. 

"  Law !"  said  Jan.  "  Why,  you'll  be 
forty,  may  be,  before  you  ever  get  a  brief. 
You  should  have  entered  earlier." 

"  Yes.  But  how  was  I  to  know  that 
things  would  turn  out  like  this  ?" 

"  Look  here,"  said  Jan,  tilling  himself 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  fashion  on  the  j 
high  back  of  an  arm-chair,  "there's  that  i 
*five   hundred   pounds.     You   can  have 
that." 


"  What  five  hundred  pounds  ?"  asked 
Lionel. 

"  The  five  hundred  that  uncle  Stephen 
left  me.  I  dont  want  it.  Old  West 
gives  me  as  much  as  keeps  me  in  clothes 
and  that,  which  is  all  I  care  about.  You 
take  the  money  and  use  it. 

"  Xo,  Jan.  Thank  you  warmly,  old  boy, 
all  the  same  ;  but  I'd  not  take  your  poor 
little  bit  of  money  if  I  were  starving." 

"  What's  the  good  of  it  to  me  ?"  asked 
Jan,  swaying  his  legs  about.  "  I  can't 
use  it :  I  have  got  nothing  to  use  it  in. 
I  have  put  it  in  the  bank  at  Heartburg, 
but  the  bank  may  go  smash,  you  know, 
and  then,  who'd  be  the  better  for  the 
money  ?  Better  take  it  and  make  sure 
of  it,  Lionel." 

Lionel  smiled  at  him.  Jan  was  as 
simple  and  single-hearted  in  his  way  as 
Lucy  Tempest  was  in  hers.  But  he  must 
want  money  very  grievously  indeed,  be- 
fore he  would  have  consented  to  take 
honest  Jan's. 

"  I  have  five  hundred  of  my  own,  you 
know,  Jan,"  he  said.  "  More  than  I  can 
use  yet  awhile." 

So  he  fixed  upon  the  Bar,  and  would 
have  hastened  to  London,  but  for  Lady 
Verner's  illness.  In  the  weak,  low  state 
to  which  disappointment  and  irritability 
had  reduced  her,  she  could  not  bear  to 
lose  sight  of  Lionel,  or  permit  him  to.  de- 
part. "  It  will  be  time  enough  when  I 
am  dead,  and  that  won't  be  long  first," 
was  the  constant  burden  of  her  song  to 
him. 

He  believed  his  mother  to  be  little 
more  likely  to  die  than  he  was,  but  he 
was  too  dutiful  a  son  to  cross  her  in  the 
present  state.  He  gathered  certain  pon- 
derous tomes  about  him,  and  began  study- 
ing law  on  his  own  account,  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  room  all  day  to  do  it. 
Awfully  dry  work  he  found  it ;  not  in 
the  least  congenial ;  and  many  a  time 
did  he  long  to  pitch  the  whole  lot  into 
the  pleasant  rippling  stream,  running 
through  the  grounds  of  SirRufus  Haut- 
ley,  which  danced  and  glittered  in  the 
sun  in  view  of  Lionel's  windo\v. 

He  could  not  remain  at  this  daily  study 
without  interruptions.  They  were  pretty 
frequent.  People, — tenants,  workmen, 
and  others, — would  persist  in  coming  for 
orders  to  Mr.  Lionel.  In  vain  Lionel 
told  them  that  he  could  not  give  orders, 
could  not  interfere  ;  that  he  had  no  longer 
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any  thing  to  do  with  Yerner's  Pride. 
They  could  not  be  brought  to  under- 
stand why  he  was  not  their-  master  as 
usual — at  any  rate,  why  he  could  not  act 
as  one,  and  interpose  between  them  and 
the  tyrant,  Roy.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr. 
Roy  was  head  and  master  of  the  estate 
just  now,  and  a  nice  head  and  master  he 
made  !  Mrs.  Yerner,  shut  up  in  Yer- 
ner's Pride  with  her  ill  health,  had  no 
conception  what  games  were  being 
played.  "Let  be,  let  be,"  the  people 
would  say.  "When  Mr.  Fred  Massing- 
bird  conies  home,  Roy  '11  get  called  to 
account,  and  receive  his  deserts."  A 
fond  belief  in  which  all  did  not  join  : 
many  entertained  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Fred  Massingbird  was  too  much  in- 
clined to  be  a  tyrant  on  his  own  account, 
to  disprove  the  acts  of  Roy.  Lionel's 
blood  often  boiled  at  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  and  he  wished  he  could  put  miles 
between  himself  and  Deerham. 

"How  long  will  my  mother  remain  in 
this  state  ?"  he  inquired  of  Dr.  West, 
waylaying  the  physician  one  morning  as 
he  was  leaving  the  house,  and  accompany- 
ing him  across  the  courtyard. 

Dr.  West  lifted  his  arched  eyebrows. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say,  Mr.  Lionel. 
These  cases  of  low  nervous  fever  are  some- 
times very  much  protracted." 

"  Lady  Yerner's  is  not  nervous  fever," 
dissented  Lionel. 

"It  approaches  near  to  it." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  want  to  be  away,"  said 
Lionel. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  be  away  if  yon  wish  it.  Lady  Yer- 
ner is  not  in  any  danger,  she  is  sure  to 
recover  eventually." 

"  I  know  that.  At  least,  I  hope  it  is 
sure,"  returned  Lionel.  "But  in  the 
state  she  is  I  cannot  reason  with  her,  or 
talk  to  her  of  the  necessity  of  my  being 
away.  Any  approach  to  the  topic  irri- 
tates her." 

"  I  should  go,  and  say  nothing  to  her 
beforehand,"  observed  Dr.  West.  "When 
she  found  you  were  really  off,  and  there 
was  no  remedy  for  it,  she  must,  perforce, 
reconcile  herself  to  it." 

Every  fond  feeling  within  Lionel  re- 
volted at  the  suggestion.  "  We  are 
speaking  of  my  mother,  doctor,"  was  his 
courteously-uttered  rebuke. 

"  Well, "if  you  don't  like  that,  there's 
nothing  for  it  but  patience,"  was  the  doc- 


tor's rejoinder,  as  he  drew  open  one  of 
the  iron  gates.  "  Lady  Yerner  may  be 
no  better  than  she  is  now  for  weeks  to 
come.  Good  day,  Mr.  Lionel." 

Lionel  paced  into  the  house  with  a 
slow  step,  and  went  up  to  his  mother's 
chamber.  She  was  lying  on  a  couch  by 
the  fire,  her  eyes  closed,  her  pale  features 
contracted  as  if  with  pain.  Her  maid 
Therese  appeared  to  be  busy  with  her, 
and  Lionel  called  out  Decima. 

"  There's  no  improvement  I  hear,  De- 
cima." 

"No.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  s 
no  danger.  There's  nothing  even  very 
serious,  if  Dr.  West  may  be  believed. 
Do  you  know,  Lionel,  what  I  fancy  he 
thinks  ?" 

"What?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  That  if  mamma  were  obliged  to  ex- 
ert and  rouse  herself;  were  like  any  poor 
person,  for  instance,  who  cannot  lie  by 
and  be  nursed,  she  would  be  well  directly. 
And — unkind,  unlike  a  daughter  as  it 
may  seem  in  me  to  acknowledge  it — I  do 
very  much  incline  to  the  same  opinion." 

Lionel  made  no  reply. 

"  Only  Dr.  West  has  not  the  candor 
to  say  so,"  went  on  Decima.  "  So  long 
as  he  can  keep  her  lying  here,  he  will  do 
it ;  she  is  a  good  patient  for  him.  Poor 
mamma  gives  way,  and  he  helps  her  to 
do  it.  I  wish  she  would  discard  him, 
and  trust  to  Jan." 

"You  don't  like  Dr.  West,  Decima." 

"  I  never  did,"  said  Decima.  "  And 
I  believe  that,  in  skill,  Jan  is  worth  ten 
of  him.  There's  this  much  to  be  said  of 
Jan,  that  he  is  sincere  and  open  as  if  he 
were  made  of  glass.  Jan  will  never 
keep  a  patient  in  bed,  or  give  the  smallest 
dose  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Did  you  hear  of  Sir  Rufus  Hautley 
sending  for  Jau  ?" 

"  No." 

"  He  is  ill,  it  seems.  And  when  he 
sent  to  Dr.  West's,  he  expressly  desired 
that  it  might  be  Mr.  Jan  Yerner  to  an- 
swer the  summons.  Dr.  West  will  not 
forgive  that  in  a  hurry." 

"  That  comes  of  prejudice,"  said  Li- 
onel :  "  prejudice  not  really  deserved  by 
Dr.  West.  Since  the  reading  of  the 
will,  Sir  Rufns  has  been  bitter  against 
the  Massingbirds ;  and  Dr.  West,  as 
connected  with  them,  comes  in  for  his 
share  of  the  feeling." 

"  I  hope  he  may  not  deserve  it  in  any 
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worse  way  than  as  connected  with  them," 
returned  Decima,  with  more  acrimony 
than  she,  in  her  calm  gentleness,  was 
accustomed  to  speak. 

The  significant  tone  struck  Lionel. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Decima  ?" 

Decima  glanced  round.  They  were 
standing  at  the  far  end  of  the  corridor, 
at  the  window  which  overlooked  the  do- 
mains of  Sir  Rufus  Hautley.  The  doors 
of  the  several  rooms  were  closed,  and  no 
one  was  about.  Decima  spoke  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Lionel,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of 
the  opinion  that — that — " 

"  That  what  ?"  he  asked,  looking  at 
her  in  wonder,  for  she  was  hesitating 
strangely,  her  manner  shrinking,  her 
voice  awestruck. 

41  That  it  was  Dr.  West  who  took  the 
codicil." 

Lionel's  face  flushed.  Partially  with 
pain  :  he  did  not  like  to  hear  it  said, 
even  by  Decima. 

"  You  have  never  suspected  so  much 
yourself?"  she  asked. 

"Never,  never.  I  hope  I  never  shall 
suspect  it.  Decima,  you  perhaps  cannot 
help  the  thought,  but  you  can  help 
speaking  of  it." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  yon.  Some- 
how, Lionel,  it  is  for  your  sake  that  I 
seem  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
Wests—" 

"  To  take  a  dislike  to  people  is  no 
just  cause  for  accusing  them  of  crime," 
he  interrupted.  "  Decima,  you  are  not 
like  yourself  to-day." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  it  is  ray  dislike 
which  caused  me  to  suspect  him  ?  No, 
Lionel.  I  seem  to  see  people  and  their 
motives  very  clearly  :  and  I  do  honestly 
believe"  —  she  dropped  her  voice  still 
lower — "  that  Dr.  West  is  a  man  capa- 
ble of  almost  any  thing.  At  the  time 
when  the  codicil  was  being  searched  for, 
I  used  to  think  and  think  it  over,  how 
it  could  be — how  it  could  have  disap- 
peared. All  its  points,  all  its  bearings 
I  deliberated  upon  again  and  again. 
One  certain  thing  was,  the  codicil  could 
not  have  disappeared  from  the  desk 
without  its  having  been  taken  out : 
another  point,  almost  equally  certain  to 
my  nriud,  was,  that  my  uncle  Stephen 
did  not  take  it  out,  but  died  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  in,  and  that  it  would 
give  you  your  inheritance.  A  third 


point  was,  that  whoever  took  it,  must 
have  had  some  strong  motive  for  the  act. 
Who  (with  possible  access  to  the  desk) 
could  have  had  this  motive,  even  in  a 
remote  degree  ?  There  were  but  two  : 
Dr.  West  and  Mrs.  Verner.  Mrs.  Yer- 
ner  I  judge  to  be  incapable  of  any  thing 
so  wrong ;  Dr.  West  I  believe  to  be 
capable  of  even  worse  than  that :  and 
hence  I  drew  my  deductions." 

"  Deductions  which  I  shall  never 
accept,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  get 
rid  of,  Decima,"  was  his  answer.  "  My 
dear,  never  let  such  an  accusation  cross 
your  lips  again." 

"  I  never  shall.  I  have  told  you ; 
and  that  is  enough.  I  have  longed  to 
tell  you  for  some  time  past.  I  did  not 
think  you  would  believe  me." 

"  Believe  it,  say,  Decima.  Dr.  West 
take  the  codicil !  Were  I  to  bring  my- 
self to  that  belief,  I  think  all  my  faith  in 
man  would  go  out.  You  are  sadly 
prejudiced  against  the  Wests." 

"And  you  in  their  favor,"  she  could 
not  help  saying.  "  But  I  shall  ever  be 
thankful  for  one  thing — that  you  have 
escaped  Sibylla." 

Was  he  thankful  for  it?  Scarcely. 
While  that  pained  heart  of  his,  those 
coursing  pulses,  could  beat  on  in  this 
tumultuous  manner,  at  the  bare  sound 
of  her  name. 

In  the  silence  that  ensued — for  neither 
felt  inclined  to  break  it — they  heard  a 
voice  in  the  hall  below,  inquiring  whether 
Mr.  Verner  was  within.  Lionel  recog- 
nized it  as  Tynn's. 

"  For  all  I  know  he  is,"  answered  old 
Catherine.  "  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes 
agono  in  the  court  out  there,  a  talking 
to  the  doctor." 

"  Will  you  please  ask  if  I  can  speak 
to  him  ?" 

Lionel  did  not  wait  further,  but  de- 
scended to  the  hall.  The  butler,  in  deep 
mourning,  had  taken  his  seat  on  the 
bench.  He  rose  as  Lionel  approached. 

"Well,  Tyun,  how  are  you?  What 
is  it  ?" 

"  My  mistress  has  sent  me  to  ask  if 
you'd  be  so  kind  as  come  to  Vcrner's 
Pride,  sir?"  said  Tynn,  standing  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand.  "She  bade  me 
say  that  she  did  not  feel  well  enough,  or 
she'd  have  written  you  a  note  with  the 
request,  but  she  wishes  particular  to  see 
you." 
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"  Does  she  wish  to  see  me  to-day  ?" 
"  As  soon  as  ever  you  could  get  there, 
sir,  I  faucy.     I  am  sure  she  meant  to- 
day." 

"Very  well,  Tynn.  I'll  come  over. 
How  is  Mrs.  Verner  ?" 

"  She's  very  well,  sir ;  but  she  gets 
worried  on  all  sides  about  things  out-of- 
doors." 

"  Who  worries  her  with  those  tales  ?" 
asked  Lionel. 

"Every  body  almost  does,  sir,  as 
comes  a-nigh  her.  First  it's  one  com- 
plaint that's  brought  to  the  house  of 
things  going  wrong,  and  then  it's  ano- 
ther complaint  —  and  the  women  ser- 
vants, they  have  not  the  sense  to  keep 
it  from  her.  My  wife  can't  keep  her 
tongue  still  upon  it,  and  can't  see  that 
the  rest  do.  Might  I  ask  how  her 
ladyship  is  to-day,  sir  ?" 

"  Not  any  better,  Tynn.  Tell  Mrs. 
Verner  I  will  be  with  her  almost  imme- 
diately." 

Lionel  lost  little  time  in  going  to 
Veruer's  Pride.  Turned  from  it  as  he 
had  been,  smarting  under  the  injustice, 
and  the  pain,  many  a  one  would  have 
haughtily  refused  to  re-enter  it,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  emergency.  Not 
so,  Lionel.  He  had  chosen  to  quit 
Verner's  Pride  as  his  residence,  but  he 
had  remained  entirely  good  friends  with 
Mrs.  Verner,  calling  on  her  at  times. 
Not  upon  her  would  Lionel  visit  his 
displeasure. 

It  was  somewhat  curious  that  she  had 
taken  to  sit  in  the  old  study  of  Stephen 
Verner ;  a  room  which  she  had  rarely 
entered  during  his  lifetime.  Perhaps 
some  vague  impression  that  she  was 
now  a  woman  of  business,  or  ought  to 
be  one,  that  she  herself  was  in  sole 
charge  for  the  absent  heir,  had  induced 
her  to  take  up  her  daily  sitting  amidst 
the  drawers,  bureaus,  and  other  place 
which  had  contained  Mr.  Verner's  pa- 
pers— which  contained  them  still.  She 
had,  however,  never  yet  looked  at  one. 
If  any  thing  came  up  to  the  house 
leases,  deeds,  other  papers,  she  woult 
say  :  "  Tynn,  see  to  if,"  or  "  Tynn,  take 
it  over  to  Mr.  Lionel  Verner,  and  ask 
what's  to  be  done."  Lionel  never  re- 
fused to  say. 

She  was  sitting  back  in  Mr.  Verner's 
old  chair  now,  filling  it  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  he  used  to  do.  Lionel  took  her 


land  cordially.  Every  time  he  saw  her 
ic  thought  her  looking  bigger  and  big- 
ger. However  much  she  may  have 
grieved  at  the  time  for  her  son  John's 
death,  it  had  not  taken  away  either  her 
3esh  or  her  high  color.  Nothing  would 
tiave  troubled  Mrs.  Verner  permanently, 
unless  it  had  been  the  depriving  her  of 
her  meals.  Now  John  was  gone,  she 
cared  for  nothing  else  in  life. 

"It's  kind  of  you  to  come,  Lionel," 
said  she.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  What 
will  you  have  ?  some  wine  ?" 

Not  any  thing,"  replied  Lionel. 
"Tynn  said  "you  wished  to  see  me  for 
something  particular." 

And  so  I  do.  You  must  take  the 
management  of  the  estate  until  Fred's 
at  home." 

The  words  grated  on  his  ear,  and  his 
brow  knit  itself  into  lines.  But  he  an- 
swered calmly. 

"I  cannot  do  that,  Mrs.  Verner." 
"  Then  what  can  I  do  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Here's  all  this  great  estate,  nobody  to 
see  after  it,  nobody  to  take  it  in  charge  ! 
I'm  sure  I  have  no  more  right  to  be 
teased  over  it  than  you  have,  Lionel." 
"It  is  your  son's." 
"  I  asked  you  not  to  leave  Verner's 
Pride.    I  asked  you  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  out-door  things  !     You  did  so, 
between    your    uncle's    death   and    his 
burial." 

"Believing  that  I  was  taking  the 
management  of  what  was  mine,"  replied 
Lionel. 

"Why  did  you  visit  upon  me  the 
blame  of  all  that  has  happened  ?"  pur- 
sued Mrs.  Verner.  "  I  declare  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  done ;  I 
could  not  believe  my  own  ears  when  I 
heard  Matiss  read  out  the  will.  You 
should  not  blame  me." 

"  I  never  have  blamed  you  for  it,  Mrs. 
Verner.  I  believe  you  to  be  as  inno- 
cent of  blame  in  the  matter  as  I  am." 

"  Then  you  ought  not  to  turn  haughty, 
and  cold,  and  refuse  to  help  me.  They 
are  going  to  have  me  up  before  the  jus- 
tice courts  at  Ileartburg !" 

"  Have  you  up  before  the  justice  courts 
at  Ileartburg  !"  repeated  Lionel,  in  great 
astonishment. 

"  It's  all  through  Roy  ;  I  know  it  is. 
There's  some  stupid  dispute  about  a 
lease,  and  I  am  to  be  had  up  in  evi- 
dence. Did  you  hear  of  the  threat  ?" 
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11  What  threat  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Some  of  the  men  are  saying  they'll 
burn  down  Yerner's  Pride.  Roy  turned 
them  off  the  brick-yard,  and  they  threaten 
they'll  do  it  out  of  revenge.  If  you 
would  just  look  to  things  and  keep  Hoy 
quiet,  nothing  of  this  would  happen." 

Lionel  knew  that. 

"Mrs.  Verner,"  he  said,  "were  you 
the  owner  of  Yerner's  Pride,  I  would 
spare  no  pains  to  help  you.  But  I  can- 
not act  for  Frederick  Massingbird." 

"  What  has  Fred  done  to  you  ?"  she 
asked  quickly. 

"  That  is  not  the  question — he  has 
done  nothing,"  answered  Lionel,  speak- 
ing more  rapidly  still.  "My  manage- 
ment would — if  I  know  any  thing  of  him 
— be  essentially  different  from  your  son's ; 
different  from  what  he  would  approve. 
Neither  would  I  take  authority  upon 
myself  only  to  have  it  displaced  upon  his 
return.  Have  Roy  before  you,  Mrs. 
Yerner,  and  caution  him." 

"  It  does  no  good.  I  have  already 
had  him.  He  soothes  things  over  to 
me,  so  that  black  looks  white.  Lionel, 
I  must  say  that  you  are  unkind  and 
obstinate." 

"I  do  not  think  I  am  naturally  either 
one  or  the  other,"  he  answered,  smiling. 
"Perhaps  it  might  answer  your  purpose 
to  put  things  into  the  hands  of  Matiss, 
until  your  son's  return." 

"  He  won't  take  it,"  she  answered.  "  I 
sent  for  him — what  with  this  court  busi: 
ness  and  the  threat  of  incendiarism,  I  am 
like  one  upon  thorns — and  he  said  he 
would  not  undertake  it ;  he  seemed  to 
fear  contact  with  Roy." 

"  Were  I  to  take  the  management, 
Mrs.  Yerner,  my  first  act  would  be  to 
discharge  Roy." 

Mrs.  Yerner  tried  again  to  shake  his 
resolution.  But  he  was  quite  firm.  And, 
wishing  her  good  day,  he  left  Yerner's 
Pride  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
village. 

* 


CHAPTER  XY. 
PECKABY'S  SHOP. 

ON  passing  through  Deerham  from 
Yerner's  Pride,  a  little  below  the  shop 
of  Mrs.  Duff,  you  come  upon  an  open- 
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ing  on  the  left  hand,  which  leads  to  quite 
a  swarm  of  cottages.  Many  of  the  la- 
borers congregated  here.  If  you  took 
this  turning,  which  was  called  Clay 
Lane,  and  continued  your  way  past  the 
cottages  in  a  straight  line  over  the  fields, 
you  would  arrive  at  the  residence  of  the 
gamekeeper,  Broom,  leaving  some  brick- 
fields to  the  right,  and  the  Willow-pool, 
which  had  been  the  end  of  poor  Rachel 
Frost,  on  the  left.  But,  unless  you 
climbed  hedges,  you  could  not  get  to 
the  pool  from  this  quarter  without  going 
a  round  near  the  gamekeeper's.  The 
path  which  led  to  Yeruer's  Pride  past 
the  pool,  and  which  Rachel  had  taken 
that  unfortunate  night,  had  its  com- 
mencement higher  up  in  the  village, 
above  Mrs.  Duff's.  A  few  cottages  were 
scattered  again  beyond  the  gamekeeper's, 
and  one  or  two  this  side  of  it :  but  wo 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  at  present. 

A  great  part  of  the  ill-feeling  rife,  on 
the  estate,  was  connected  with  these 
brick-fields.  It  had  been  a  great  mis- 
take on  Mr.  Yerner's  part  ever  to  put 
Roy  into  power  :  had  Mr.  Yerner  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  of  doors  him- 
self, he  would  have  seen  this,  and  not 
kept  the  man  on  a  week.  The  former 
bailiff  had  died  suddenly  ;  he,  the  bailiff, 
had  given  some  little  power  to  Roy  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  ;  had  taken  him  on  as  a 
sort  of  inferior  helper  ;  and  Mr.Yerner, 
put  to  shifts  by  the  bailiffs  death,  had 
allowed  Roy  so  to  continue.  Bit  by 
bit,  step  by  step,  gradually,  covertly,  the 
man  made  good  his  footing :  no  other 
was  put  over  his  head,  and  in  time  he 
came  to  be  called  Roy  the  bailiff,  with- 
out having  ever  been  formally  appointed 
as  bailiff.  He  drew  his  two  pounds  per 
week  —  his  accorded  wages  —  and  he 
made,  it  is  hard  to  say  what,  besides. 
Avarice  and  tyranny  were  the  predomi- 
nant passions  of  Roy's  mind  ;  bad  quali- 
ties, and  likely  to  bring  forth  bad  fruits, 
when  joined  to  petty  power. 

About  three  years  previous  to  Mr. 
Yerner's  death,  a  stranger  had  appeared 
in  Clay  Lane,  and  set  up  a  shop  there. 
Xearly  every  conceivable  thing  in  the 
shape  of  eatables  was  sold  in  it ;  that 
is,  such  eatables  as  are  in  request 
amidst  the  poor.  Bread,  flour,  meat, 
potatoes,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  red  herrings, 
and  the  like.  Soap  and  candles  were 
also  sold ;  and  afterwards  the  man 
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added  green  vegetables  and  coals,  the 
latter  doled  out  by  the  measure,  so  much 
a  "kipe."  The  man's  name  was  Peck- 
aby :  he  and  his  wife  were  without 
family,  and  they  managed  the  shop  be- 
tween them.  A  tall,  strong,  brawny 
man  was  he  ;  his  wife  was  a  remarkably 
tall  woman,  fond  of  gossip  and  of  smart 
caps.  She  would  go  gadding  out  for 
hours  at  a  stretch,  leaving  him  to  get 
through  all  the  work  at  home,  the  pre- 
paring meals,  the  servjng  customers. 

Folks  fly  to  new  things ;  to  do  so  is 
a  propensity  inherent  in  the  human, 
female  nature ;  and  Mr.  Peckaby's  shop 
flourished.  Not  that  he  was  much 
honored  with  the  complimentary  "  Mr.;" 
his  customers  brought  it  out  short — 
"Peckaby's  shop."  Much  intimacy  had 
appeared  to  exist,  from  the  first,  between 
him  and  Roy,  so  that  it  was  surmised 
they  had  been  previously  acquainted. 
The  prices  were  low,  the  shop  was  close 
at  hand,  and  Clay  Lane  flocked  to  it. 

New  things,  "however,  like  new  faces, 
are  apt  to  turn  out  no  better  than  the 
old  ;  sometimes  not  as  good.  And  thus 
it  proved  with  Peckaby's  shop.  From 
rather  underselling  the  shops  of  the  vil- 
lage, Peckaby's  shop  grew  to  increase 
its  charges  until  they  were  higher  than 
anybody's  else  :  the  wares  also  deterior- 
ated in  value.  Clay  Lane  awoke  to 
this  by  degrees,  and  would  have  taken 
its  custom  away.  But  that  was  more 
easily  contemplated  than  done  :  a  good 
many  of  them  had  been  allowed  to  get 
on  Peckaby's  books,  and  they  also  found 
that  Roy  set  his  face  against  their  leav- 
ing the  shop.  For  Roy  to  set  his  face 
against  a  measure,  was  a  formidable 
affair,  not  readily  contended  with  :  the 
laborers  did  not  dare  to  fly  in  his  face, 
lest  he  should  make  an  excuse  to  take 
their  work  from  them.  He  had  already 
discharged  several.  So  Clay  Lane,  for 
the  most  part,  found  itself  tied  to  Peck- 
aby's shop,  and  to  paying  some  thirty 
per  cent,  beyond  what  they  would  have 
paid  at  the  old  shops  ;  added  to  which, 
was  the  grievance  of  being  compelled 
to  put  up  with  very  inferior  articles. 
Dissatisfaction  at  this  state  of  things 
had  long  been  smouldering.  It  grew 
and  grew,  threatening  to  break  out  into 
open  rebellion,  perhaps  to  bloodshed. 
The  neighborhood  cried  shame  upon 
Roy,  and  felt  inclined  to  echo  the  cry 
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upon  Mrs.  Yerner ;  while  Clay  Lane 
openly  avowed  their  belief  that  Peck- 
aby's shop  was  Roy's  shop,  and  that  the 
Peckabys  were  only  put  in  to  manage  it. 

One  fearfully  hot  Monday  morning, 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  Lionel  Yer- 
ner  was  passing  down  Clay  Lane.  In 
another  week  he  would  be  away  from 
Deerham.  Lady  Yerner's  illness  had 
commenced  the  latter  end  of  April,  and 
it  was  growing  towards  the  end  of  June 
before  she  began  to  get  better,  or  would 
give  Lionel  leave  to  depart.  Jan,  plain- 
speaking,  truth-telling  Jan,  had  at  length 
quietly  told  his  mother  that  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  her  but  "  vex- 
ing and  temper."  Lady  Yerner  went 
into  hysterics  at  Jan's  unfilial  conduct ; 
but,  certain  it  was,  from  that  very  time 
she  began  to  amend.  July  came  in,  and 
Lionel  was  permitted  to  fix  the  day  for 
his  departure. 

Lionel  was  walking  down  Clay  Lane. 
It  was  a  short  cut  to  a  friend's  house 
over  the  hills,  rising  there,  some  three 
or  four  miles  distant.  Not  a  very  suit- 
able day  for  a  walk.  Had  Lionel  been 
training  for  a  light  jockey,  without  any 
superfluous  weight,  he  might  have  dis- 
pensed with  extra  covering  in  his  exer- 
cise, and  done  as  effectually  without  it. 
A  hotter  day  never  was  known  in  our 
climate ;  a  more  intensely  burning  sun 
never  rode  in  the  heavens.  It  blazed 
down  with  a  force  that  was  almost  un- 
bearable, scorching  and  withering  all 
within  its  radius.  Lionel  looked  up  at 
it ;  it  seemed  to  blister  his  face  and 
dazzle  his  eyes ;  and  his  resolution  wa- 
vered as  he  thought  of  the  walk  before 
him.  "  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  go," 
said  he,  mentally.  "They  can  set  dp 
their  tafgets  without  me.  I  shall  be 
half  dead  by  the  time  I  get  there." 
Nevertheless,  in  the  decision,  he  still 
walked  on.  He  thought  he'd  see  how 
affairs  looked  when  he  came  to  the  green 
fields.  Green !  brown,  rather. 

But  Lionel  found  other  affairs  to  look 
at  before  he  got  to  the  fields.  On  turn- 
ing a  sharp  angle  of  Clay's  Lane,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  a  crowd  collected, 
stretching  from  one  side  of  it  to  the 
other.  Not  a  peaceable  crowd  evidently, 
although  it  was  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  the  gentler  sex  ;  but  a  crowd  of 
threatening  arms  and  inflamed  faces,  and 
swaying  white  caps  and  noisy  tongues. 
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The  female  population  of  Clay  Lane  had 
collected  there. 

Smash  1  went  the  breaking  of  glass  in 
Lionel's  ears  as  he  came  in  view  ;  smash ! 
went  another  crash.  Were  Peckaby's 
shop  windows  suffering  ?  A  misgiving 
that  it  must  be  so,  crossed  the  mind  of 
Lionel,  and  he  made  few  steps  to  the 
scene  of  warfare. 

Sure  enough  it  was  nothing  less. 
Three  great  holes  were  staring  in  so 
many  panes,  the  splinters  of  glass  lying 
inside  the  shop  window,  amongst  butter 
and  flour,  and  other  appropriate  recep- 
tacle compartments.  The  flour  looked 
brown,  and  the  butter  was  running  away 
in  an  oily  stream  ;  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  a  shower  of  broken  glass  should  be 
added  to  improve  their  excellencies.  Mr. 
Peckaby,  with  white  gills  and  hair  raised 
up  on  end,  stood  the  picture  of  tremor, 
gazing  at  the  damage,  but  too  much 
afraid  to  start  out  and  prevent  it.  Those 
big  men  are  sometimes  physical  cow- 
ards. Another  pane  smashed  !  the  wea- 
pon used  being  a  hard  piece  of  flint 
coal,  which  just  escaped  short  of  Mr. 
Peckaby's  head,  and  Lionel  thought  it 
time  to  interfere.  He  pushed  into  the 
midst  of  them. 

They  drew  aside  when  they  saw  who 
it  was.  In  their  hot  passions — hot  and 
angry  then — perhaps  no  one,  friend  or 
enemy,  would  have  stood  a  chance  of 
being  deferred  to,  but  Lionel  Yerner. 
They  had  so  long  looked  upon  him  as 
the  future  master  of  Verner's  Pride, 
that  they  forgot  to  look  upon  him  as 
any  thing  less  now.  And  they  all  liked 
Lionel.  His  appearance  was  as  oil 
poured  upon  troubled  waters. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
What  is  the  matter?"  demanded  Lionel. 

"  Oh,  sir,  why  don't  you  interfere  to 
protect  us,  now  things  is  come  to  this 
pass  ?  You  be  a  Yerner !"  was  the 
prayer  of  remonstrance  that  met  his 
words  from  all  sides. 

"  Give  me  an  explanation,"  reiterated 
Lionel.  "  What  is  the  grievance  ?" 

The  particular  grievance  of  this  morn- 
ing, however  easy  to  explain,  was  some- 
what difficult  to  comprehend,  when 
twenty  tongues  were  speaking  at  once  ; 
and  they,  shrill  and  excited  ones.  In 
vain  Lionel  assured  them  that  if  one 
would  tell  it,  instead  of  all,  he  should 
understand  it  sooner ;  that  if  their  tone 


were  subdued,  instead  of  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  yonder  at  the  brick-fields,  it 
might  be  more  desirable.  Excited  wo- 
men, suffering  under  what  they  deem  a 
wrong,  cannot  be  made  quiet ;  you  may 
as  well  try  to  put  down  a  rising  flood. 
Lionel  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and 
listened  :  and  at  this  stage  of  the  affair 
a  new  feature  struck  his  eye  and  sur- 
prised him ;  scarcely  one  of  the  women 
but  bore  in  her  hand  some  uncooked 
meat.  Such  meat*  1  Lionel  drew  him- 
self and  his  coat  from  too  close  proximity 
to  it.  It  was  of  varied  colors,  and  walk- 
ing away  alive.  Upon  plates,  whole  or 
broken,  upon  half  saucers,  upon  dust- 
pans, upon  fire-shovels,  held  at  the  end 
of  tongs,  hooked  on  to  a  fork,  spread 
out  in  a  coal-box,  anyhow,  so  as  to  avoid 
contact  with  fingers,  these  dainty  pieces 
were  exhibited  for  inspection. 

By  what  Lionel  could  gather,  it  ap- 
peared that  this  meat  bad  been  purchased 
on  Saturday  night  at  Peckaby's  shop. 
The  women  had  said  then,  one  and  all, 
that  it  was  not  good  ;  and  Mr.  Peckaby 
had  been  regaled  with  various  open 
conjectures,  more  plain  than  polite,  as 
to  the  state  of  the  animal  which  had 
supplied  it.  Independent  of  the  quality 
of  the  meat,  it  was  none  the  better, 
even  then,  for  having  been  kept.  The 
women  scented  this;  but  Peckaby  and 
Peckaby's  wife,  who  was  always  in  the 
shop  with  her  husband  on  a  Saturday 
night,  protested  and  vowed  that  their 
customers'  noses  were  mistaken  ;  that 
the  meat  would  be  perfectly  good  and 
fresh  on  the  Sunday,  and  on  the  Monday 
too,  if  they  liked  to  keep  it  so  long. 
The  \romen,  somewhat  doubtfully  giving 
ear  to  the  assurance,  knowing  that  the 
alternative  was  that,  or  none,  bought  the 
meat  and  took  it  home.  On  Sunday 
morning,  they  found  the  meat  was — any 
thing  you  may  imagine.  It  was  neither 
cookable  nor  eatable  ;  and  their  anger 
against  Peckaby  was  not  diminished  by 
a  certain  fact  which  oozed  out  to  them  ; 
namely,  that  Peckaby  himself  did  not 
cut  his  Sunday's  dinner  off  the  meat  in 
his  shop,  but  sent  to  buy  it  of  one  of  the 
Deerhara  butchers.  The  general  indig- 
nation was  great ;  the  men,  deprived  of 
their  Sunday's  meat,  joined  in  it;  but 
nothing  could  be  done  until  Monday 
morning.  Peckaby's  shop  was  always 
hermetically  sealed  on  a  Sunday.  Mr. 
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Verner  had  been  stringent  in  allowing 
no  Sunday  traffic  on  the  estate. 

Monday  came.  The  men  went  to 
their  work  as  usual,  leaving  their  wives 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  Behold  them 
assembled  with  their  meat,  kept  for  the 
occasion  in  spite  of  its  state,  before  the 
shop  of  Peckaby.  But  of  redress  they 
could  get  none  :  Peckaby  was  deaf;  and 
Lionel  arrived  to  find  hostilities  com- 
menced. Such  was  the  summary  of  the 
story. 

"  You  are  acting  very  wrong,"  were 
Lionel's  first  words  to  them  in  answer. 
11  You  should  blame  the  meat,  not  Peck- 
aby. Is  this  weather  for  keeping  meat  ?" 

"The  weather  didn't  get  to  this  heat 
till  yesterday  in  the  afternoon,"  said  they 
— and  Lionel  could  not  deny  the  fact. 
Mrs.  Dawson  took  up  the  word. 

"Our  meat  warn't  bought  at  Pecka- 
by's  ;  our  meat  were  got  at  Clark's,  and 
it  were  sweet  as  a  nut.  'Twere  veal, 
too,  and  that's  the  worst  meat  for  keep- 
ing. Roy  'ud  kill  us  if  he  could  ;  but 
he  can't  force  us  on  to  Peckaby's  rub- 
bish. We  defy  him  to't." 

In  point  of  defying  Roy,  the  Dawsons 
had  done  that  long  ago.  There  was 
open  warfare  between  them,  and  skir- 
mishes took  place  occasionally.  The 
first  act  of  Roy,  after  it  was  known  that 
Lionel  was  disinherited,  had  been  to  dis- 
charge old  Dawson  and  his  sons  from 
work.  How  they  had  managed  to  live 
since,  was  a  mystery :  funds  did  not 
seem  to  run  low  with  them  ;  tales  of 
their  night-poaching  went  about,  and 
the  sons  got  an  odd  job  at  legitimate 
work  now  and  then. 

"  It's  an  awful  shame,"  cried  a  civil, 
quiet  woman,  Sarah  (?rind,  one  of  a  very 
numerous  family,  commonly  called 
"  Grind's  lot,"  "that  we  should  be  beat 
down  to  have  our  victuals  and  other 
things  at  such  a  place  as  Peckaby's ! 
Sometimes,  sir,  I'm  almost  inclined  to 
ask,  is  it  Christians  as  rules  over  us?" 

Lionel  felt  the  shaft  leveled  at  his 
family,  though  not  personally  at  him- 
self. 

"You  are  not  beaten  down  to  it," 
he  said.  "Why  do  you  deal  at  Peck- 
aby's ?  Stay  a  bit !  I  know  what  you 
would  urge :  that  by  going  elsewhere 
you  would  displease  Roy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  would  all  go  else- 


where, Roy  could  not  prevent  it. 
Should  one  of  you  attempt  to  go,  he 
might ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  it  if 
you  all  go  with  one  accord.  If  Pecka- 
by's things  are  bad — as  I  believe  they 
are — why  do  you  buy  them  ?" 

"  There  ain't  a  single  thing  as  is  good 
in  his  place,"  spoke  up  a  woman,  half- 
crying.  "  Sir,  it's  truth.  His  flour  is 
half  bone-dust,  and  his  'taturs  is  wa- 
tery, his  sugar  is  sand,  and  his  tea  is 
leaves  dried  over  again,  and  his  eggs  is 
rotten,  and  his  coals  is  flint." 

"Allowing  that  it  is  so,  it  is  no  good 
reason  for  your  smashing  his  windows," 
said  Lionel.  "  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  that  can  be  tolerated." 

"  Why  do  he  palm  his  bad  things  off 
upon  us,  then  ?"  retorted  the  crowd. 
"  He  makes  us  pay  half  as  much  again 
as  we  do  in  the  other  shops ;  and  when 
we  gets  them  home,  we  can't  eat  'em. 
Sir,  you  be  Mr.  Verner  now ;  you  ought 
to  see  as  we  be  protected." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Verner ;  but  I  have  no 
power.  My  power  has  been  taken  from 
me,  as  you  know.  Mrs.  Veruer  is — " 

"A  murrain  light  upon  her  1"  scowled 
a  man  from  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 
"  Why  do  she  call  herself  Mrs.  Verner, 
and  stick  herself  up  for  missis  at  Ver- 
ner's  Pride,  if  she  is  to  take  no  notice 
on  us  ?  Why  do  she  leave  us  in  the 
hands  of  Roy,  to  be — " 

Lionel  had  turned  upon  the  man  like 
lightning. 

"  Davies,  how  dare  you  presume  so  to 
speak  of  Mrs.  Verner  in  my  presence  ? 
Mrs.  Verner  is  not  the  source  of  your 
ills ;  you  must  look  nearer  to  you,  for 
that.  Mrs.  Verner  is  aged  and  ailing ; 
she  cannot  get  out  of  doors  to  see  into 
your  grievances." 

At  the  moment  of  Lionel's  turning  to 
the  man,  he,  Davies,  had  commenced  to 
push  his  way  towards  Lionel.  This 
caused  the  crowd  to  sway,  and  Lionel's 
hat,  which  he  held  carelessly  in  his  hand, 
having  taken  it  off  to  wipe  his  heated 
brow,  got  knocked  down.  Before  he 
could  rescue  it,  it  was  trampled  out  of 
shape ;  not  intentionally — they  would 
have  protected  Lionel  and  his  things 
with  their  lives — but  inadvertently.  A 
woman  picked  it  up  with  a  comical  look 
of  despair.  To  put  on  that  again  was 
impossible. 
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"Never  mind,"  said  Lionel,  good- 
naturedly.  "  It  was  my  own  fault ;  I 
should  have  held  it  better." 

"Put  your  bandkercher  over  your 
head,  sir,"  was  the  woman's  advice. 
"It'll  keep  the  sun  off." 

Lionel  smiled,  but  did  not  take  it. 
Davies  was  claiming  his  attention : 
while  some  of  the  women  seemed  in- 
clined to  go  in  for  a  fight,  which  should 
get  the  hat. 

"  Could  Mr.  Yerner  get  out  o'  doors 
and  look  into  our  grievances,  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  any  more,  sir,  nor  she 
can  ?"  he  was  asking,  in  continuation 
of  the  subject.  "  No,  sir ;  he  couldn't, 
and  he  didn't;  but  things  wasn't  then 
brought  to  the  pitch  as  they  be  now." 

"No,"  acquiesced  Lionel,  "I  was  at 
hand  then,  to  interpose  between  Roy 
and  Mr.  Verner." 

"And  don't  you  think,  sir,  as  you 
might  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
still  ?" 

"No,  Davies.  I  have  been  displaced 
from  Yerner's  Pride,  and  from  all 
power  connected  with  it.  I  have  no 
more  right  to  interfere  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  estate  than  you  have.  You 
must  make  the  best  of  things  until  Mr. 
Massingbird's  return." 

"There'll  be  some  dark  deed  done, 
then,  afore  many  weeks  is  gone  over, 
that's  what  there'll  be !"  was  Davies's 
sullen  reply.  "  It  ain't  to  be  stood, 
sir,  as  a  man  and  his  family  is  to  clam, 
'cause  Peckaby — " 

"  Davies,  I  will  hear  no  more  on  that 
score,"  interrupted  Lionel.  "  You  men 
should  be  men,  and  make  common  cause 
in  that  one  point  for  yourselves,  against 
Roy.  You  have  your  wages  in  your 
hand  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  can  deal 
at  any  shop  you  please." 

The  man — he  wore  a  battered  old 
straw  hat  on  his  head,  which  looked  as 
dirty  as  his  face — raised  his  eyes  with 
an  air  of  surprise  at  Lionel. 

"  What  wages,  sir  ?  We  don't  get 
ours." 

"  Not  get  your  wages  ?"  repeated 
Lionel. 

"No,  sir;  not  on  a  Saturday  night. 
That's  just  it — it's  where  the  new  shoe's 
a-pinching.  Roy  don't  pay  now  on  a 
Saturday  night.  He  gives  us  all  a  sort 
o'  note,  good  for  six  shilling,  and  we 
has,  us  or  our  wives,  to  take  that  to 


Peckaby's,  and  get  what  we  can  for  it 
On  the  Monday,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
which  is  his  new  time  for  paying  the 
wages,  he  docks  us  of  six  shilling. 
That's  his  plan  now  :  and  no  wonder  as 
some  of  us  has  kicked  at  it,  and  then  he 
have  turned  us  off.  I  be  one." 

Lionel's  brow  burnt ;  not  with  the 
blazing  sun,  but  with  indignation.  That 
this  should  happen  on  the  lands  of  the 
Verners  !  Hot  words  rose  to  his  lips — 
to  the  effect  that  Roy,  as  he  believed, 
was  acting  against  the  law — but  be 
swallowed  them  down  ere  spoken.  It 
might  not  be  expedient  to  proclaim  so 
much  to  the  men. 

"  Since  when  has  Roy  done  this  ?" 
he  asked.  "I  am  surprised  not  to  have 
heard  it." 

"  This  six  weeks  he  have  done  it,  sir, 
and  longer  nor  that.  It's  get  our  things 
from  Peckaby's,  or  it's  not  get  any  at 
all.  Folks  won't  trust  the  likes  of  us, 
without  us  goes  with  the  money  in  our 
hands.  We  might  have  knowed  there 
was  some  evil  in  the  wind  when  Pecka- 
by's took  to  give  us  trust.  Mr.  Verner 
wasn't  the  best  of  masters  to  us,  after  he 
let  Roy  get  on  our  backs, — saving  your 
presence  for  saying  it,  sir;  but  you  must 
know  as  it's  truth, — but  there's  things 
a-going  on  now  as  'ud  make  him,  if  he 
knowed  'em,  rise  up  out  of  his  grave. 
Let  Roy  take  care  of  hisself,  that  he 
don't  get  burned  up  some  night  in  his 
bed  1"  significantly  added  the  man. 

"Be  silent,  Davies  !     You " 

Lionel  was  interrupted  by  a  commo- 
tion. Upon  turning  to  ascertain  its 
cause,  he  found  an  excited  crowd  hasten- 
ing towards  the  spot  from  the  brick- 
fields. The  news  of  the  affray  had  been 
carried  thither,  and  Roy,  with  much  in- 
temperate language  and  loud  wrath,  had 
set  off  at  full  speed  to  quell  it.  The 
laborers  set  off  after  him,  probably  to 
protect  their  wives.  Shouting,  hooting, 
swearing — at  which  pastime  Roy  was 
the  loudest — on  they  came,  in  a  state 
of  fury. 

But  for  the  presence  of  Lionel  Yerner, 
things  might  have  come  to  a  crisis — if  a 
fight  could  have  brought  a  crisis  on. 
He  interposed  his  authority,  which  even 
Roy  did  not  yet  dispute  to  his  face,  and 
he  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  for  the 
time.  He  became  responsible — I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  quite  wise  of  him 
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to  do  so — for  the  cost  of  the  broken 
windows,  and  the  women  were  allowed  to 
go'home  unmolested.  The  men  returned 
to  their  work,  and  Mr.  Peckaby's  face 
regained  its  color.  Roy  was  turning 
away,  muttering  to  himself,  when  Lionel 
beckoned  him  aside  with  an  authorita- 
tive hand. 

"Boy,  this  must  not  go  on.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  It  must  not  go  on." 

"  What's  not  to  go  on,  sir  ?"  retorted 
Roy,  sullenly. 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  This  dis- 
graceful system  of  affairs  altogether.  I 
believe  that  you  would  be  amenable  to 
the  law  in  thus  paying  the  men,  or  in 
part  paying  them,  with  an  order  for 
goods  ;  instead  of  in  open,  honest  coin. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  borders  very 
closely  upon  the  tally  system." 

"  I  can  take  care  of  myself  and  of  the 
law,  too,  sir,"  was  the  answer  of  Roy. 

"  Very  good.  I  shall  take  care  that 
this  sort  of  oppression  is  lifted  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  men.  Had  I  known 
it  was  being  pursued,  I  should  have 
stopped  it  before." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  interfere  be- 
tween me  and  any  thing  now,  sir." 

"  Roy,"  said  Lionel,  calmly,  "  you  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  right,  not 
only  to  interfere  between  you  and  the 
estate,  but  to  invest  me  with  full  power 
over  it  and  you,  was  sought  to  be  given 
me  by  Mrs.Verner  at  my  uncle's  death. 
For  reasons  of  my  own  I  chose  to  de- 
cline it,  and  have  continued  to  decline 
it.  Do  you  remember  what  I  once 
told  you — that  one  of  my  first  acts  of 
power  would  be  to  displace  you  ?  After 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  to-day,  I 
shall  deliberate  whether  it  be  not  my 
duty  to  reconsider  my  determination, 
and  assume  this,  and  all  other  power." 

Roy's  face  turned  green.  He  an- 
swered defiantly,  not  in  tone,  but  in 
{?pirit : 

"  It  wouldn't  be  for  long,  at  any  rate, 
sir :  and  Mr.  Massingbird,  I  know,  '11  put 
me  into  my  place  again  on  his  return." 

Lionel  did  not  reply  immediately. 
The  sun  was  coming  down  upon  his  un- 
covered head  like  a  burning  furnace, 
and  he  was  casting  a  glance  round  to  see 
if  any  friendly  shade  might  be  at  hand. 
In  his  absorption  over  the  moment's 
business  he  had  not  observed  that  he 
had  halted  with  Roy  right  underneath 


its  beams.  No,  there  was  no  shade  just  in 
that  spot.  A  public  pump  stood  behind 
him,  but  the  sun  was  nearly  vertical, 
and  the  pump  got  as  much  of  it  as  he 
did.  «A.  thought  glanced  through  Li- 
onel's mind  of  resorting  to  the  advice 
of  the  women  to  double  his  handker- 
chief cornerwise  over  his  head.  But  he 
did  not  purpose  staying  above  another 
minute  with  Roy,  to  whom  he  again 
turned. 

"  Don't  deceive  yourself,  Roy.  Mr. 
Massingbird  is  not  likely  to  countenance 
such  doings  as  these.  That  Mrs.Verner 
will  not,  I  know  ;  and,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
I  will  not.  You  shall  pay  the  men's 
wages  at  the  proper  and  usual  time  ; 
you  shall  pay  them  in  full,  to  the  last 
halfpenny  that  they  earn.  Do  you  hear  ? 
I  order  you  now  to  do  so.  We  will 
have  no  underhanded  tally  system  intro- 
duced on  the  Verner  estate." 

"  You'd  like  to  ruin  poor  Peckaby,  I 
suppose,  sir  ?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Peckaby. 
If  public  rumor  is  to  be  credited,  the 
business  is  not  Peckaby's,  but  yours — " 

"  Them  that  says  it  is  a  pack  of  liars  !" 
burst  forth  Roy. 

"  Possibly.  I  say  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  If  Peckaby—" 

Lionel's  voice  faltered  An  awful 
pain — a  pain,  the  like  of  which  for  acute 
violence  he  had  never  felt — had  struck 
him  in  the  head.  He  put  his  hand  up 
to  it  and  fell  against  the  pump.  v 

"Are  you  ill,  sir  ?"  asked  Roy. 

"  WThat  can  it  be  ?"  murmured  Lionel. 
"  A  sudden  pain  has  attacked  me  here, 
Roy,"  touching  his  head :  "  an  awful 
pain.  I'll  get  into  Frost's,  and  sit 
down." 

Frost's  cottage  was  but  a  minute's 
walk,  but  Lionel  staggered  as  he  went  to 
it.  Roy  attended  him.  The  man  humbly 
asked  if  Mr.  Lionel  would  be  pleased  to 
lean  upon  him,  but  Lionel  waved  him  off. 
Matthew  Frost  was  sitting  in-doors  alone: 
his  grandchildren  were  at  school,  his 
son's  wife  was  busy  elsewhere.  Matthew 
no  longer  went  out  to  labor.  He  had 
been  almost  incapable  of  it  before  Mr. 
Verner's  annuity  dropped  to  him.  Robin 
was  away  at  work  :  but  Robin  was  a  sadly 
altered  man  since  the  death  of  Rachel. 
His  very  nature  appeared  to  have 
changed. 

"  My  head  !  my  head !"  broke  from 
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Lionel,  as  he  entered,  in  the  intensity  of 
his  pain.  "Matthew,  I  think  I  must 
have  got  a  son-stroke." 

Old  Matthew  pulled  off  his  straw  bat, 
and  lifted  himself  slowly  out  of  his  rtiair  : 
all  his  movements  were  slow  now.  Lionel 
had  sat  himself  down  on  the  settle,  his 
head  clasped  by  both  hands,  and  his  pale 
face  turned  to  fiery  red  :  as  deep  a  crim- 
son as  Mrs.  Verner's  was  habitually. 

"  A  sun-stroke  ?"  echoed  old  Mat- 
thew, leaning  on  his  stick,  as  he  stood 
before  him,  attentively  regarding  Lionel. 
"  Ay,  sir,  for  sure  it  looks  like  it.  Have 
you  been  standing  still  in  the  sun,  this 
blazing  day  ?" 

"  I  have  been  standing  in  it  withont 
my  hat,"  replied  Lionel.  "  Not  for  long, 
however." 

"  It  don't  take  a  minute,  sir,  to  do  the 
mischief.  I  had  one  myself,  years  before 
you  were  born,  Mr.  Lionel.  On  a  day 
as  hot  as  this,  I  was  out  in  my  garden, 
here,  at  the  back  of  this  cottagi.  I  had 
gone  out  without  my  hat,  and  was  stand- 
ing over  my  pig,  watching  him  eat  his 
•wash,  when  I  felt  something  take  my 
head — such  a  pain,  sir,  that  I  had  never 
felt  before,  and  never  wish  to  feel  again. 
I  went  in-doors,  and  Robin,  who  might 
be  a  boy  of  five  or  so,  looked  frightened 
at  me,  my  face  was  so  red.  I  couldn't 
hold  my  head  up,  sir ;  and  when  the 
doctor  came,  he  said  it  was  a  sun-stroke. 
I  think  there  must  be  particular  moments 
and  days  when  the  sun  has  this  power  to 
harm  us,  though  we  don't  know  which 
they  are,  nor  how  to  avoid  them,"  added 
old  Matthew,  as  much  in  self-soliloquy 
as  to  Lionel.  "  I  had  often  been  out  be- 
fore, without  my  hat,  in  as  great  heat ; 
for  longer,  too ;  and  it  had  never  harmed 
me.  Since,  then,  sir,  I  have  put  a  white 
handkerchief  inside  the  crown  of  my  hat 
in  hot  weather :  the  doctor  told  me  to." 

"  How  long  did  the  pain  last  ?"  asked 
Lionel,  feeling  his  pain  growing  worse 
with  every  moment.  "Many  hours  ?" 

"  Hours  ?"  repeated  old  Matthew,  with 
a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word.  "  Mr. 
Lionel,  it  lasted  for  days  and  weeks.  Be- 
fore the  next  morning  came,  sir,  I  was 
in  a  raging  fever  ;  for  three  weeks,  good, 
I  was  in  my  bed  above  here,  and  never 
out  of  it ;  hardly  the  clothes  smoothed 
atop  of  me.  Sun-strokes  are  not  frequent 
in  this  climate,  sir,  but  when  they  do 
come,  they  can't  be  trifled  with." 


Perhaps  Lionel  felt  the  same  convic- 
tion. Perhaps  he  felt  that  with  this  pain, 
increasing  as  it  was  in  intensity,  he  must 
make  the  best  of  his  way  home,  if  he 
would  go  at  all.  "  Good  day,  Matthew," 
he  said,  rising  from  the  bench,  "  I'll  get 
home  at  once  1" 

"  And  send  for  Dr.  West,  sir,  or  for 
Mr.  Jan,  if  you  are  no  better  when  you 
get  there,"  was  the  parting  salutation  of 
the  old  man. 

He  stood  at  the  door,  leaning  on  his 
stick,  and  watched  Lionel  down  Clay 
Lane.  "  A  sun-stroke  for  sure,"  re- 
peated he,  slowly  turning  in,  as  the  angle 
of  the  lane  hid  Lionel  from  his  view. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  PAIN. 

IN  his  darkened  chamber  at  Deerham 
Court,  lay  Lionel  Yerner.  Whether  it 
was  a  sun-stroke,  or  whether  it  was  but  the 
commencement  of  a  fever  which  had  sud- 
denly struck  him  down  that  day,  certain 
it  was,  that  a  violent  illness  attacked 
him,  and  he  lay  for  many,  many  days — 
days  and  weeks  as  old  Frost  had  called 
it — between  life  and  death.  Fever  and 
delirium  struggled  with  life,  which  should 
get  the  mastery. 

Yery  little  doubt  was  there,  that  his 
state  of  mind  increased  the  danger  of  his 
state  of  body.  How  bravely  Lionel  had 
struggled  to  do  battle  with  his  great 
pain,  he  might  scarcely  have  known  him- 
self, ia  all  its  full  intensity,  save  for  this 
illness.  He  had  loved  Sibylla  with  the 
pure  fervor  of  feelings  young  and  fresh.. 
He  could  have  loved  her  to  the  end  of 
life  ;  he  could  have  died  for  her.  No 
leaven  was  mixed  with  his  love  ;  no  base 
dross  :  it  was  refined  as  the  purest  sil- 
ver. It  is  only  these  exalted,  ideal  pas- 
sions, which  partake  more  of  heaven's 
nature  than  of  earth's,  that  tell  upon  the, 
heart  when  their  end  comes.  Terribly 
had  it  told  upon  Lionel  Yerner's.  In 
one  hour  he  had  learnt  that  Sibylla  was 
false  to  him,  was  about  to  become  the 
wife  of  another.  In  his  sensitive  re- 
ticence, in  his  shrinking  pride,  he  had 
put  a  smiling  face  upon  it  before  the 
world.  He  had  watched  her  marry  Fred- 
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erick  Massingbird,  and  had  "made  no 
sign."  Deep,  deep  in  his  heart,  fifty 
fathom  deep,  had  he  pressed  down  his 
misery,  passing  his  days  in  what  may  be 
called  a  false  atmosphere — showing  a 
false  side  to  his  friends.  It  seemed  false 
to  Lionel,  the  appearing  what  he  was 
not.  He  was  his  true  self  at  night  only, 
when  he  could  turn,  and  toss,  and  groan 
out  his  trouble  at  will.  But,  when  ill- 
ness attacked  him,  and  he  had  no  strength 
of  body  to  throw  off  his  pain  of  mind, 
then  he  found  how  completely  the  blow 
had  shattered  him.  It  seemed  to  Lionel, 
in  his  sane  moments,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  delirium,  that  it  would  be  far  hap- 
pier to  die,  than  to  wake  up  again  to 
renewed  life,  to  bear  about  within  him 
that  ever  present  sorrow.  Whether  the 
fever — it  was  not  brain  fever,  though 
bordering  closely  upon  it — was  the  re- 
sult of  his  state  of  mind,  more  than  of 
the  sun-stroke,  might  be  a  question. 
Nobody  knew  anything  of  that  state  of 
mind,  and  the  sun-stroke  got  all  the 
blame — save,  perhaps,  from  Lionel  .him- 
self. He  may  have  doubted. 

One  day  Jan  called  in  to  see  him.  It 
was  in  August.  Several  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  his 
illness,  and  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  removed  by  day  to  a  sitting-room  on 
a  level  with  his  chamber.  A  wondrously 
pretty  sitting-room  over  Lady  Verner's 
drawing-room,  but  not  so  large  as  that, 
and  called  "  Miss  Decima's  room."  The 
walls  were  paneled  in  medallions,  white 
and  delicate  blue,  the  curtains  were  of 
blue  satin  and  lace,  the  furniture  blue. 
In  each  medallion  hung  an  exquisite 
painting  in  water  colors,  framed — De- 
cima's doing.  Lady  Yerner  was  one 
who  liked  at  times  to  be  alone,  and  then 
Decima  would  sit  in  this  room,  and  feel 
more  at  home  than  in  any  room  in  the 
house.  When  Lionel  began  to  recover, 
the  room  was  given  over  to  him.  Here 
he  lay  on  the  sofa ;  or  lounged  in  an 
easy  chair ;  or  stood  at  the  window,  his 
hands  clasping  hold  of  some  support,  and 
his  legs  as  tottering  as  were  poor  old 
Matthew  Frost's.  Sometimes  Lady  Yer- 
ner  would  be  his  companion,  sometimes 
he  would  be  consigned  to  Decima  and 
Lucy  Tempest.  Lucy  was  pleased  to 
take  her  share  of  helping  the  time  to 
pass  j  would  read  to  him,  or  talk  to  him ; 


or  sit  down  on  her  low  stool  on  the 
hearth-rug,  and  only  look  at  him,  waiting 
until  he  should  want  something  done. 
Dangerous  moments,  Miss  Lucy- !  Un- 
less your  heart  shall  be  cased  in  adamant, 
you  can  scarcely  be  with  that  attractive 
man — ten  times  more  attractive  now,  in 
his  sickness — and  not  get  your  wings 
singed. 

Jan  came  in  one  day  when  Lionel  was 
sitting  on  the  sofa,  having  propped  the 
cushion  up  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
Decima  was  winding  some  silk,  and  Lucy 
was  holding  the  skein  for  her.  Lucy 
wore  a  summer  dress  of  white  muslin,  a 
blue  sprig  raised  upon  it  in  tambour- 
stitch,  with  blue  and.  white  ribbons  at 
its  waist  and  neck.  Yery  pretty,  very 
sifnple  it  looked,  but  wonderfully  accord- 
ing with  Lucy  Tempest.  Jan  looked 
round,  saw  a  tolerably  strong  table,  and 
took  up  his  seat  upon  it. 

"  How  d'ye  get  on,  Lionel  ?"  asked 
he. 

It  was  Dr.  West  who  attended  Lionel, 
and  Jan  was  tenacious  of  interfering  with 
the  doctor's  proper  patients — or,  rather, 
the  doctor  was  tenacious  of  his  doing  it 
— therefore  Jan's  visits  were  entirely  un- 
professional. 

"  I  don't  get  on  at  all — as  it  seems  to 
me,"  replied  Lionel.  "  I'm  sure  I  ani 
weaker  than  I  was  a  week  ago." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Jan. 

"  You  dare  say  I"  echoed  Lionel. 
"When  a  man  has  turned  the  point  of 
an  illness,  he  expects  to  get  stronger, 
instead  of  weaker." 

"  That  depends,"  said  Jan.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Miss  Lucy  ;  that's  my  foot 
caught  in  your  dress,  isn't  it  ?" 

Lucy  turned  to  disentangle  her  dress 
from  Jan's  great  feet. 

"You  should  not  sway  your  feet 
about  so,  Jan,"  said  she,  pleasantly. 

"It  hasn't  hurt  you,  has  it  ?"  asked 
Jan. 

"  Oh,  no.  Is  there  another  skein  to 
hold,  Decima?" 

Decima  replied  in  the  negative.  She 
rose,  put  the  paper  of  silk  upon  the 
table,  and  then  turned  to  Jan. 

"I  and  mamma  had  quite  a  conten- 
tion yesterday,"  she  said  to  him.  "I 
say  that  Lionel  is  not  being  treated 
properly." 

"  That's  just  my  opinion,"  laconically 
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replied  Jan.  "  Only  West  flares  up  so, 
if  his  treatment  is  called  in  question. 
I'd  get  him  well  in  half  the  time." 

Lionel  wearily  changed  his  position 
on  the  sofa.  The  getting  well,  or  the 
keeping  ill,  did  not  appear  to  interest 
him  greatly. 

'  "  Let's  look  at  his  medicine,  Decima," 
continued  Jan.  "  I  have  not  seen  what 
has  come  round  lately." 

Decima  left  the  room  and  brought 
back  a  bottle  with  some  medicine  in  it. 

"  There's  only  one  dose  left,"  she  re- 
marked to  Jan. 

Jan  took  the  cork  out  and  smelt  it ; 
then  he  tasted  it,  apparently  with  great 
gusto,  like  any  body  else  might  taste 
port  wine  ;  while  Lucy  watched  him, 
drawing  her  lips  away  from  her  pretty 
teeth  in  distaste  at  the  proceeding. 

"Psha !"  cried  Jan. 

"  Is  it  not  proper  medicine  for  him  ?" 
asked  Decima. 

"  It's  as  innocent  as  water,"  said 
Jan.  "It'll  do  him  neither  good  nor 
harm." 

And  finally  Jan  poured  the  lot  down 
his  own  throat. 

Lucy  shuddered. 

"  Oh,  Jan,  how  could  you  take  it  ?" 

"  It  won't  hurt  me,"  said  literal  Jan. 

"  But  it  must  be  so  nasty  !  I  never 
could  have  believed  any  orte  would  will- 
ingly drink  medicine.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  do  it  when  compelled  by  sickness." 

"  Law  !"  returned  Jan.  "  If  you  call 
this  nasty,  Miss  Lucy,  you  should  taste 
some  of  our  physic.  The  smell  would 
about  knock  you  down." 

"I  think  nothing  is  worse  than  the 
smell  of  drugs,"  resumed  Lucy.  "The 
other  day,  when  Lady  Verner  called  in 
at  your  surgery  to  speak  to  you,  and 
took  me  with  her,  I  was  glad  to  get 
into  the  open  air  again." 

"  Don't  you  ever  marry  a  doctor,  then, 
Miss  Lucy." 

"I  am  not  going  to  marry  one,"  re- 
turned Lucy. 

"Well,  you  need  not  look  so  fierce," 
cried  Jan.  "  I  didn't  ask  you." 

Lucy  laughed. 

"Did  I  look  fierce,  Jan  ?  I  suppose  I 
was  thinking  of  the  drugs.  I'd  never 
be  a  surgeon,  of  all  thhigs  in  the  world." 

"  If  every  body  was  of  your  mind, 
Miss  Lucy,  how  would  people  get  doc- 
tored ?" 


"  Yery  true,"  answered  Lucy.  "Bat 
I  don't  envy  them." 

"  The  doctors  or  the  people  ?"  asked 
Jan. 

"  I  meant  the  doctors.  But  I  envy 
the  patients  less,"  glancing  involuntarily 
towards  Lionel  as  she  spoke. 

Jan  glanced  at  him  too. 

"  Lionel,  I'll  bring  you  round  some 
better  stuff  than  this,"  said  he.  "  What 
are  you  eating  ?" 

"Nothing,"  put  in  Decima.  "  Dr. 
West  keeps  him  upon  arrow  root  and 
beef-tea,  and  such  things." 

"  Slops,"  said  Jan,  contemptuously. 
"  Have  a  fowl  cooked  everyday,  Lionel, 
and  eat  it  all  if  you  like,  bones  and  all  ; 
or  a  mutton-chop  or  two  ;  or  some  good 
eels.  And  have  the  window  open  and  sit 
at  it ;  don't  lounge  on  that  sofa,  fancy- 
ing you  can't  leave  it ;  and  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day,  borrow  Mrs.  Yerner's 
carriage — " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  interposed  Lionel. 

"Have  a  fly,  then,"  composedly  went 
on  Jan.  "  Rouse  yourself,  and  eat  and 
drink,  and  go  into  the  air,  and  you'll 
goon  be  as  well  as  I  am.  It's  the 
stewing  and  fretting  in-doors,  fancying 
themselves  ill,  that  keeps  folks  back." 

Something  like  a  sickly  smile  crossed 
Lionel's  wan  lips. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  you  offended 
your  mother,  Jan,  by  telling  her  she 
only  wanted  to  rouse  herself  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Jan,  "  it  was  the  truth. 
West  keeps  his  patients  dilly-dallying 
on,  when  he  might  have  them  well  in  no 
time.  If  he  says  any  thing  about  them 
to  me,  I  always  tell  him  so  ;  otherwise 
I  dou't  interfere  ;  it's  no  business  of 
mine.  But  you  are  my  brother,  you 
know." 

"Don't  quarrel  with  West  on  my 
account,  Jan.  Only  settle  it  amicably 
between  you,  what  I  am  to  do,  and  what 
I  am  to  take.  I  don't  care." 

"Quarrel!"  said  Jan.  "You  never 
knew  me  to  quarrel  in  your  life.  West 
can  come  and  see  you  as  usual,  and 
charge  you.  if  you  please  ;  and  you  can 
just  pour  his  physic  down  the  sink.  I'll 
send  you  some  bark  :  but  it's  not  of 
much  consequence  whether  you  take  it 
or  not :  it's  good  kitchen  physic  you 
want  now.  Is  there  any  thing  on  your 
mind  that's  keeping  you  back  ?"  added 
plain  Jan. 
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A  streak  of  scarlet  rose  to  Lionel's 
white  check. 

"Any  thing  on  my  mind,  Jan  1  I  do 
not  understand  you." 

"Look  here,"  said  Jan.  "If  there 
is  nothing,  you  ought  to  be  better  than 
this  by  now,  in  spite  of  old  West.  Well, 
what  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  rouse 
yourself,  and  believe  you  are  well,  instead 
of  lying  by,  here.  My  mother  was  angry 
with  me  for  telling  her  that,  but  didn't 
she  get  well  all  one  way  after  it  ?  And 
look  at  the  poor.  They  have  their  ill- 
nesses that  bring  'em  down  to  skeletons  ; 
but  when  did  you  ever  find  them  lie  by, 
after  they  got  better  ?  They  can't;  they 
are  obliged  to  go  out  and  turn  to  at 
work  again ;  and  the  conseqnence  is 
they  are  well  in  no  time.  You  have 
your  fowl  to-day,"  continued  Jan,  taking 
himself  off  the  table  to  depart ;  "  or  a 
duck,  if  you  fancy  it's  more  savory  ;  and 
if  West  comes  in  while  you  are  eating  it, 
tell  him  I  ordered  it.  He  can't  grumble 
at  me  for  doctoring  you." 

Decima  left  the  room  with  Jan. 
Lucy  Tempest  went  to  the  window, 
threw  it  open,  drew  an  easy-chair  with 
its  cushions  near  to  it,  and  then  returned 
to  the  sofa. 

"  Will  you  come  to  the  window  ?" 
said  she  to  Lionel.  "Jan  said  you  were 
to,  and  I  have  put  your  chair  ready." 

Lionel  unclosed  his  eyelids. 

"  I  am  better  here,  child,  thank  you." 

"  But  you  heard  what  Jan  said — that 
you  were  not  going  the  right  way  to 
get  well." 

"It  does  not  much  matter,  Lucy, 
whether  I  get  well,  or  whether  I  don't," 
he  answered  wearily. 

Lucy  sat  down,  not  on  her  favorite 
stool,  but  on  a  low  chair,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  him  gravely. 

"Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Oust  would 
say  to  that  ?"  she  asked.  "  He  would 
tell  you  that  you  were  ungrateful  to 
God.  You  are  already  half-way  towards 
getting  well." 

"I  know,  Lucy.  But  I  am  nearly 
tired  of  life." 

"  It  is  only  the  very  old  who  say  that, 
or  ought  to  say  it.  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  ought — even  if  they  were  a  hundred. 
But  you  are  young.  Stay!  I  will  fiud 
it  for  you." 

He  was  searching  about  for  his  hand- 
kerchief. Lucy  found  it,  fallen  on  the 


floor  at  the  back  of  the  sofa.  She 
brought  it  round  to  him,  and  he  gently 
laid  hold  of  her  hand  as  he  took  it. 

"  My  little  friend,  you  have  yet  to 
learn  that  things,  not  years,  tire  us  of 
life." 

Lucy  shook  her  head. 

"No  ;  I  have  not  to  learn  it.  I  know 
it  must  be  so.  Will  you  please  to  come 
to  the'window?" 

Lionel,  partly  because  his  tormentor 
— (may  the  word  be  used  ?  he  was  sick, 
bodily  and  mentally,  and  would  have 
lain  still  forever) — was  a  young  lady, 
partly  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  persisting 
in  "  No,"  rose,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
arm-chair. 

"  What  an  obstinate  nurse  you  would 
make,  Lucy !  Is  there  any  thing  else, 
pray,  that  you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 

She  did  not  smile  in  response  to  his 
smile ;  she  looked  very  grave  and  se- 
rious. 

"  I  would  do  all  that  Jan  says,  were  I 
you,"  was  her  answer.  "  I  believe  in 
Jan.  He  will  get  you  well  sooner  than 
Dr.  West." 

"  Believe  in  Jan  ?"  repeated  Lionel, 
willing  to  be  gay  if  he  could.  "  Do  you 
mean  that  Jan  is  Jan  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  have  faith  in  Jan.  I 
have  none  in  Dr.  West." 

"  In  his  medical  skill  ?  Let  me  tell 
you,  Lucy,  he  is  a  very  clever  man,  in 
spite  of  what  Jan  may  say." 

"  I  can't  tell  any  thing  about  his  skill. 
Until  Jan  spoke  now  I  did  not  know 
but  he  was  treating  you  rightly.  But  I 
have  no  faith  in  himself.  I  think  a  good, 
true,  faithful-natured  man  should  be  de- 
pended on  for  cure,  more  certainly  than 
one  who  is  false-natured." 

"F.alse-natured!"  echoed  Lionel.  "Lu- 
cy, you  should  not  so  speak  of  Dr.  West. 
You  know  nothing  wrong  of  Dr.  West. 
He  is  much  esteemed  among  us  at  Deer- 
ham." 

"  Of  course  I  know  nothing  wrong  of 
him,"  returned  Lucy  with  some  slight 
surprise.  "  But  when  I  look  at  people 
I  always  seem  to  know  what  they  are. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  said  so  much.  I — 
I  think  I  forgot  it  was  to  you  that  I 
spoke." 

"  Forgot  1"  exclaimed  Lionel.  "For- 
got what  ?" 

She  had  hesitated  at  the  last  sentence, 
and  she  now  blushed  vividly. 
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"  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  he  was 
Sibylla's  father,"  she  simply  said. 

Again  the  scarlet  rose  in  the  face  of 
Lionel.  Lucy  stood  against  the  window- 
frame  but  a  few  paces  from  him,  her  large 
soft  eyes,  in  their  earnest  sympathy,  lifted 
to  his.  He  positively  shrunk  from  them. 

"  What's  Sibylla  to  me  ?"  he  asked. 
"  She  is  Mrs.  Frederick  Massingbird." 

Lucy  stood  in  penitence. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,"  she 
timidly  cried.  "I  ought  not  to  have 
said  it  to  you,  perhaps.  I  see  it  always." 

"  See  what,  Lucy  ?"  he  continued, 
speaking  gently,  not  in  anger. 

"  I  see  .how  much  you  think  of  her, 
and  how  ill  it  makes  you.  When  Jan 
asked  just  now  if  you  had  any  thing  on 
yonr  mind  to  keep  you  back,  I  knew  what 
it  was." 

Lionel  grew  hot  and  cold  with  a  sud- 
den fear. 

"Did  I  say  any  thing  in  my  delirium  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all— that  I  heard  of.  I 
was  not  with  you.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body suspects  that  you  are  ill  because — 
because  of  her." 

"Ill  because  of  her  I"  he  sharply  re- 
peated ;  the  words,  breaking  from  him 
in  his  agony,  in  his  shrinking  dread  at 
finding  so  much  suspected.'  "I  am  ill 
from  fever.  What  else  should  I  be  ill 
from  ?" 

Lucy,  went  close  to  his  chair,  and  stood 
before  him  meekly. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  whispered.  " I 
cannot  help  seeing  things,  but  I  did  not 
mean  to  make  you  angry. " 

He  rose,  steadying  himself  by  the  ta- 
ble, and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head, 
with  the  same  fond  motion  that  a  father 
might  have  used. 

"  Lucy  I  am  not  angry.  Only  vexed 
at  being  watched  so  closely,"  he  con- 
cluded, his  lijte  parting  with  a  faint 
smile. 

In  her  earnest,  truthful,  serious  face 
of  concern,  as  it  was  turned  up  to  him, 
he  read  how  futile  it  would  be  to  persist 
in  his  denial. 

"  I  did  not  watch  you  for  the  purpose 
of  watching.  I  saw  how  it  was,  without 
being  able  to  help  myself." 

Lionel  bent  his  head. 

"Let  the  secret  remain  between  us, 
Lucy.  Never  suffer  a  hint  of  it  to  es- 
cape your  lips." 

Nothing  answered  him  save  the  glad 


expression  that  beamed  out  from  her 
countenance,  telling  him  how  implicitly 
he  might  trust  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOME  TRUTHS  FOR  LIONEL. 

LIONEL  YERNER  grew  better.  His 
naturally  good  constitution  triumphed 
over  the  disease,  and  his  sick  soreness 
of  mind  lost  somewhat  of  its  sharpness. 
So  long  as  he  brooded  in  silence  over 
his  pain  and  his  wrongs,  there  was  little 
chance  of  the  sting  becoming  much 
lighter  ;  it  was  like  the  vulture  preying 
upon  its  own  vitals  ;  but  that  season  of 
silence  was  past.  When  once  a  deep 
grief  can  be  spoken  of,  its  great  agony 
is  gone.  I  think  there  is  an  old  saying, 
or  a  proverb — "  Griefs  lose  themselves 
in  telling,"  and  a  greater  truism  was 
never  uttered.  The  ice  once  broken, 
touching  his  feelings  with  regard  to 
Sibylla,  Lionel  found  comfort  in  making 
it  his  theme  of  conversation,  of  com- 
plaint, although  his  hearer  and  con- 
fident was  only  Lucy  Tempest.  A 
strange  comfort,  but  yet  a  natural  one  ; 
as  those  who  have  suffered  as  Lionel 
did  may  be  able  to  testify.  At  the  time 
of  the  blow,  when  Sibylla  deserted  him 
with  coolness  so  great,  Lionel  could 
have  died,  rather  than  give  utterance  to 
a  syllable  betraying  his  own  pain  ;  but 
several  months  have  elapsed  since,  and 
the  turning-point  was  come.  He  did 
not,  unfortunately,  love  Sibylla  one 
shade  less  ;  love,  such  as  his,  cannot  be 
overcome  so  lightly ;  but  the  keenness 
of  the  disappointment,  the  blow  to  his 
self-esteem — to  his  vanity,  it  may  be 
said — was  growing  less  intense.  In  a 
case  like  this  of  faithlessness,  let  i.t 
happen  to  man  or  to  woman,  the  wound- 
ing of  the  self-esteem  is  not  the  least 
evil  that  must  be  borne.  Lucy  Tem- 
pest was,  in  Lionel's  estimation,  little 
more  than  a  child,  yet  it  was  singular 
how  he  grew  to  love  to  talk  with  her. 
Not  for  love  of  her — do  not  fancy  that 
— but  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  him' 
of  talking  of  Sibylla.  Yon  may  deem 
this  an  anomaly ;  I  know  that  it  was 
natural ;  and,  like  oil  poured  upon  a 
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wound,  so  did  it  bring  balm  to  Lionel's 
troubled  spirit. 

He  never*  spoke  *of  her  save  at  the 
dusk  hour.  During  the  broad,  garish 
light  of  day,  his  lips  were  sealed.  In 
the  soft  twilight  of  the  evening,  if  it 
happened  that  Lucy  was  alone  with 
him,  then  he  would  pour  out  his  heart, 
would  tell  of  his  past  tribulation.  As 
past  he  spoke  of  it ;  had  he  not  re- 
garded it  as  past,  he  never  would  have 
spoken.  Lucy  listened,  mostly  in  silence, 
returning  him  her  earnest  sympathy. 
Had  Lucy  Tempest  been  a  little  older 
in  ideas,  or  had  she  been  by  nature  and 
rearing  less  entirely  single-minded,  she 
might  not  have  sat  unrestrainedly  with 
him,  going  into  the  room  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  stopping  there,  like  she 
would  had  he  been  her  brother.  Lucy 
was  getting  to  covet  the  companionship 
of  Lionel  very  much — too  much,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  that,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, she  might  do  well  to  keep  away 
from  it.  She  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced to  define  her  own  sensations ; 
and  she  did  not  surmise  there  was  any 
thing  inexpedient  or  not  perfectly  or- 
thodox in  her  being  so  much  with 
Lionel.  She  liked  to  be  with  him,  and 
she  freely  indulged  the  liking  upon  any 
occasion  that  offered. 

"  Oh,  Lucy,  I  loved  her !  I  did  love 
her  1"  he  would  say,  having  repeated 
the  same  words  perhaps  fifty  times  be- 
fore in  other  interviews ;  and  he  would 
lean  back  in  his  easy-chair,  and  cover 
his  eyes  with  his  baud,  as  if  willing  to 
shut  out  all  sight  save  that  of  the  past. 
"Heaven  knows  what  she  was  to  me  ! 
Heaven  only  knows  what  her  faithless- 
ness has  cost  1" 

^  Did  you  dream  of  her  last  night, 
Lionel  ?"  answered  Lucy,  from  her  low 
seat  where  she  generally  sat,  near  to 
Lionel,  but  with  her  fa.ee  mostly  turned 
from  him. 

And  it  may  as  well  be  mentioned  that 
Miss  Lucy  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  discouraging  Lionel's  love  and 
remembrance  of  Sibylla.  Her  whole 
business  in  the  matter  seemed  to  be  to 
listen  to  him  and  help  him  to  remember 
her. 

"  Ay,"  said  Lionel,  in  answer  to  the 
question.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  should 
dream  of  any  thing  else  ?" 


Whatever  Lucy  may  or  may  not  have 
supposed,  it  was  a  positive  fact,  known 
well  to  Lionel — known  to  him,  and  re- 
membered by  him  to  this  hour,— that 
he  constantly  dreamt  of  Sibylla.  Night 
after  night,  since  the  unhappy  time 
when  he  learnt  that  she  had  left  him  for 
Frederick  Massingbird,  had  she  formed 
the  prominent  subject  of  his  dreams. 
It  is  the  strict  truth  :  and  it  will  prove 
to  y«u  how  powerful  a  hold  she  must 
have  possessed  over  his  imagination. 
This  he  had  not  failed  to  make  an  item 
in  his  revelations  to  Lucy. 

"What  was  your  dream  last  night, 
Lionel  ?" 

"  It  was  only  a  confused  one :  or 
seemed  to  be  when  I  awoke.  It  was 
full  of  trouble.  Sibylla  appeared  to 
have  done  something  wrong,  and  I  was 
defending  her,  and  she  was  angry  with 
me  for  it.  Unusually  confused  it  was. 
Generally  my  dreams  are  to©  clear  and 
vivid." 

"  I  wonder  how  long  you  will  dream 
of  her,  Lionel  ?  For  a  year,  do  you 
think?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  heartily  responded 
Lionel.  "Lucy,  I  wish  I  could  forget 
her!" 

"I  wish  you  could — if  you  do  wish  to 
do  it,"  simply  replied  Lucy. 

"  Wish  !  I  wish  I  could  have  swal- 
lowed a  draught  of  old  Lethe's  stream 
last  February,  and  never  recalled  her 
again !"  He  spoke  vehemently :  and 
yet  there  was  a  little  under-current,  of 
suppressed  consciousness  down  deep  in 
his  heart,  whispering  that  his  greatest 
solace  was  to  remember  her,  and  to 
talk  of  her  as  he  was  doing  now.  To 
talk  of  her  as  he  would  to  his  own  soul : 
and  that  he  had  now  learnt  to  do  with 
Lucy  Tempest.  Not  to  any  one  else  in 
the  whole  world  could  Lionel  have 
breathed  the  name  of  Sibylla. 

"Do  you  suppose  she  will  soon  be 
coming  home?"  asked  Lucy,  after  a 
silence. 

"  Of  course  she  will.  The  news  of 
his  inheritance  went  out  shortly  after 
they  started,  and  must  have  got  to 
Melbourne  nearly  as  soon  as  they  did. 
There's  little  ckoubt  they  are  on  their 
road  home  now.  Massingbird  would 
not  care  to  stop  to  look  after  Tvhat  was 
left  by  John,  when  he  knows  himself  to 
be  the  owner  of  Yerner's  Pride." 
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"  I  wish  Yerner's  Pride  had  not  been 
left  to  Frederick  Massingbird !"  ex- 
claimed Lucy. 

"Frankly  speaking,  so  do  I,"  con- 
fessed Lionel.  "  It  ought  to  be  mine 
by  all  good  right  And,  patting  my- 
self entirely  out  of  consideration,  I 
judge  Frederick  Massingbird  unworthy 
to  be  its  master.  That's  between  our- 
selves, mind,  Lucy." 

"  It  is  all  between  ourselves,"  returned 
Lucy. 

"Ay.  What  should  I  have  done 
without  you,  my  dear  little  friend  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  not  had  to  do 
without  me,"  simply  answered  Lucy. 
"  I  hope  you  will  let  me  be  your  friend 
always !" 

"  That  I  will.  Now  Sibylla's  gone, 
there's  nobody  in  the  whole  world  I 
care  for,  but  you." 

He  spoke  it  without  any  double  mean- 
ing :  he  might  have  used  the  same 
words,  been  actuated  by  precisely  the 
same  feelings,  to  his  mother  or  his 
sister.  His  all-absorbing  love  for  Si- 
bylla barred  even  the  idea  oft  any  other 
love  to  his  mind,  yet  awhile. 

"  Lionel  !•"  cried  Lucy,  turning  her 
face  full  upon  him  in  her  earnestness, 
"  how  could  she  choose  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird, when  you  had  chosen  her  ?" 

"  Tastes  differ,"  said  Lionel,  speaking 
lightly,  a  thing  he  rarely  did  when  with 
Lucy.  "  There's  no  accounting  for 
them.  Some  time  or  other,  Lucy,  you 
may  be  marrying  an  ugly  fellow  with  a 
wooden  leg  and  red  beard  ;  and  people 
will  say,  'How  could  Lucy  Tempest 
have  chosen  him  ?'  " 

Lucy  colored.  "  I  do  not  like  you 
to  speak  in  that  joking  way,  if  you 
please,"  she  gravely  said. 

"Heigh ho, Lucy !"sighedhe.  "Some- 
times I  fancy  a  joke  may  cheat  me  out 
of  a  minute's  care.  I  wish  I  was  well, 
and  away  from  this  place.  In  London 
I  shall  have  my  hands  full,  and  can  rub 
off  the  rust  of  old  grievances  with  hard 
work." 

"You  will  not  like  London  better 
than  Deerham." 

"I  shall  like  it  ten  thousand  times 
better,"  impulsively  aiftwered  Lionel. 
"  I  have  no  longer  a  place  in  Deerham, 
Lucy.  That  is  gone." 

"  You  allude  to  Verner's  Pride  ?" 

"Every  thing's  gone  that  I  valued  in 


Deerham,"  cried  Lionel,  with  the  same 
impulse — "Yeroer's  Pride  amongst  the 
rest.  I  would  never  stop  here  to  see 
the  rule  of  Fred  Massingbird.  Better 
that  John  had  lived  to  take  it,  than 
that  it  had  come  to  him." 

"Was  John  better  than  his  brother  ?" 

"He  would  have  made  a  better 
master.  He  was,  I  believe,  a  better 
man.  Not  but  that  John  had  his  faults. 
As  we  all  have." 

"All!"  echoed  Lucy.  "What  are 
your  faults  ?" 

Lionel  could  not  help  laughing.  She 
asked  the  question,  as  she  did  all  her 
questions,  in  the  most  genuine,  earnest 
manner:  really  seeking  the  information. 
"I  think  for  some  time  back,  Lucy,  my 
chief  fault  has  been  grumbling.  I  am 
sure  you  must  find  it  so.  Better  days 
may  be  in  store  for  us  both." 

Lucy  rose.  "I  think  it  must  be 
time  for  me  to  go  and  make  Lady  Yer- 
ner's  tea.  Decima  will  not  be  home  for 
it." 

"Where  is  Decima  this  evening?" 

"  She  is  gone  her  round  to  the  cot- 
tages. She  does  not  find  time  for  it  in 
the  day,  since  you  were  ill.  Is  there 
any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  before  I  go 
down  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  taking  her  hand. 
"You  can  let  me  thank  you  for  your 
patience  and  kindness.  You  have  borne 
with  me  bravely,  Lucy.  God  bless  yon, 
my  dear  child." 

She  neither  went  away,  nor  drew  her 
hand  away.  She  stood  there — as  he 
had  phrased  it — patiently.until  he  should 
release  it.  He  soon  did  so,  with  a  weary 
movement :  all  he  did  was  wearisome  to 
him  then,  save  the  thinking  and  talking 
of  the  theme  which  ought  to  have  been 
a  barred  one — Sibylla. 

"Will  you  please  to  come  down  to 
tea  this  evening  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  I  don't  care  for  tea ;  I'd  rather  be 
alone." 

"  Then  I  will  bring  you  some  up." 

"  No,  no  ;  you  shall  not  be  at  the 
trouble.  I'll  come  down,  then,  pre- 
sently." 

Lucy  Tempest  disappeared.  Lionel 
leaned  against  the  window,  looking  out 
on  the  night  landscape,  and  lost  himself 
in  the  thoughts  of  his  faithless  love. 
He  aroused  himself  from  them  with  a 
stamp  of  impatience. 
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"I  must  shake  it  off,"  he  cried  to  him- 
self; "T.will  shake  it  off.  None  save 
myself  or  a  fool,  but  would  have  done  it 
months  ago.  And  yet,  Heaven  alone 
knows  how  I  have  tried  and  battled, 
and  how  vain  the  battle  has  been." 

The  cottages  down  Clay  Lane  were 
ill  drained.  It  might  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  they  were  not  drained  at 
all.  As  is  the  case  with  many  another 
fine  estate  beside  Yerner's  Pride,  while 
the  agricultural  land  was  well  drained, 
no  expense  spared  upon  it,  the  poor 
dwellings  had  been  neglected.  Not 
only  in  the  matter  of  draining,  but  in 
Other  respects,  were  these  habitations 
deficient :  but  that  strong  terms  are  apt 
to  grate  unpleasingly  upon  the  ear,  one 
might  say  shamefully  deficient.  The 
consequence  was,  that  no  autumn  ever 
went  over,  scarcely  any  spring,  but 
somebody  would  be  down  with  ague, 
with  low  fever  ;  and  it  was  reckoned  a 
fortunate  season  if  a  good  many  were 
not  down. 

The  first  time  that  Lionel  took  a  walk 
down  Clay  Lane  after  his  illness,  was  a 
fine  day  in  October.  He  had  been  out 
before  in  other  directions,  but  not  down 
Clay  Lane.  He  bad  not  yet  recovered 
his  full  strength ;  he  looked  ill  and  ema- 
ciated. Had  he  been  strong  as  he  used 
to  be,  he  would  not  have  found  himself 
nearly  losing  his  equilibrium,  at  being 
run  violently  against  by  a  woman,  who 
turned  swiftly  out  of  her  own  door. 

"  Take  care,  Mrs.  Grind  !  Is  your 
house  on  fire  ?" 

"  It's  begging  a  thousand  pardons, 
sir  !  I  hadn't  no  idea  you  was  there," 
returned  Mrs.  Grind,  in  lamentable  con- 
fusion, when  she  saw  whom  she  had  all 
but  knocked  down.  "  Grind,  he  catches 
sight  o'  one  o'  the  brick  men  going  by, 
and  he  tellamme  to  run  and  fetch  him 
in  ;  but  I  had  got  my  hands  in  the  soap- 
suds, and  couldn't  take  'em  convenient 
out  of  it  at  the  minute,  and  I  was  hast- 
ing lest  he'd  gone  too  far  to  be  caught 
up.  He  have  now." 

"  Is  Grind  better  ?"  • 

"He  ain't  no  worse,  sir.  There  he 
is,"  she  added,  flinging  the  door  open. 

On  the  side  of  the  kitchen  opposite 
to  the  door  was  a  pallet-bed  stretched 
against  the  wall,  and  on  it  lay  the  wo- 
man's husband,  Grind,  dressed.  It  was 
a  small  room,  and  it  appeared  literally 


full  of  children,  of  incumbrances  of  all 
sorts.  A  string  extended  from  one  side 
of  the  fire-place  to  the  other,  and  on 
this  hung  some  wet  colored  pinafores, 
the  steam  ascending  from  them  in  clouds, 
drawn  out  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The 
children  were  in  various  stages  of  un- 
dress,  these  colored  pinafores  doubt- 
lessly constituting  their  sole  outer  gar- 
ment. But  that  Grind's  eye  had  caught 
his,  Lionel  might  have  hesitated  to  enter 
so  uncomfortable  a  place.  His  natural 
kindness  of  heart — nay,  his  innate  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  others,  let  them 
be  ever  so  low  in  station — prevented  his 
turning  back  when  the  mau  had  seen 
him. 

"  Grind,  don't  move,  don't  get  off  the 
bed,"  Lionel  said  hastily.  But  Grind 
was  already  up.  The  ague  fit  was  upon 
him  then,  and  he  shook  the  bed  as  he 
sat  down  upon  it.  His  face  wore  that 
blue,  pallid  appearance,  which  you  may 
have  seen  in  agueish  patients. 

V  You  don't  seem  much  better, Grind." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir,  I  be  baddish  just  now 
again,  but  I  ain't  worse  on  the  whole," 
was  the  man's  reply.  A  civil,  quiet, 
hardworking  man  as  any  on  the  estate  ; 
nothing  against  him  but  his  large  flock 
of  children,  and  his  difficulty  of  getting 
along  any  way.  The  mouths  to  feed 
were  many — ravenous  young  mouths, 
too,  and. the  wife,  though  civil  and  well- 
meaning,  was  not  the  most  thrifty  in 
the  world.  She  liked  gossiping  better 
than  thrift ;  but  gossip  was  the  most 
prevalent  complaint  of  Clay  Lane,  so 
far  as  its  female  population  were  con- 
cerned. 

"  How  long  is  it  that  you  have  been 
ill  ?"  asked  Lionel,  leaning  his  elbow  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  looking  down  on 
Grind,  Mrs.  Grind  having  whisked 
away  the  pinafores. 

"  It's  going  along  of  four  weeks,  sir, 
now.  It's  a  illness,  sir,  I  takes  it,  as 
must  have  its  course." 

"  All  illnesses  must  have  that,  as  I  be- 
lieve," said  Lionel.  "  Mine  has  taken  its 
own  time  pretty  well,  has  it  not  ?" 

Grind  shook  his  head. 

"  You  don't  look  none  the  better  for 
your  'bout,  sir.  And  it's  a  long  time 
you  must  have  been  a  getting  strong. 
Mr.  Jan,  he  said,  just  a  month  ago,  when 
he  first  come  to  see  me,  as  you  was  well, 
so  to  say,  then.  Ah  !  it's  only  them,  as 
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have  tried  it,  knows  what  the  pulling 
through  up  to  strength  again  is,  when 
the  illness  itself  seems  gone." 

Lionel's  conscience  was  rather  sug- 
gestive at  that  moment.  He  might  have 
been  stronger  than  he  was,  by  this  time, 
had  he  "  pulled  through"  with  a  better 
will,  and  given  way  less.  "  I  am  sorry 
not  to  see  you  better,  Grind,"  he  kindly 
said. 

"  You  see  me  at  the  worst,  sir,  to-day," 
said  the  man,  in  a  tone  of  apology,  as  if 
seeking  to  excuse  his  own  sickness.  "  I 
be  getting  better,  and  that's  a  thing  to 
be  thankful  for.  I  only  gets  the  fever 
once  in  three  days  now.  Yesterday,  sir, 
I  got  down  to  the  field,  and  earned 
what'll  come  to  eighteen  pence.  I  did, 
indeed,  sir,  though  you'd  not  think  it, 
looking  at  me  to-day." 

"  I  should  not,"  said  Lionel.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  went  to  work  in  your 
present  state  ?" 

"  I  didn't  seem  a  bit  ill  yesterday,  sir, 
except  for  the  weakness.  The*  fever  it 
keeps  me  down  all  one  day,  as  may  be 
to-day  ;  then  the  morrow  I  be  quite  pros- 
trate with  the  weakness  it  leaves ;  and 
the  third  day  I  be,  so  to  speak,  well. 
But  I  can't  do  a  full  day's  work,  sir  ;  no, 
nor  hardly  half  of  a  one,  and  by  evening 
I  be  so  done  over,  I  can  scarce  crawl  to 
my  place  here.  It  ain't  much,  sir,  part 
of  a  day's  work  in  three  ;  but  I  be  thank- 
ful for  that  improvement.  A  week  ago, 
I  couldn't  do  as  much  as  that." 

More  suggestive  thoughts  for  Lio- 
nel. 

"  He'd  a  get  better  quicker,  sir,  if  he 
could  do  his  work  regular,"  put  in  the 
woman.  "  What's  one  day's  work  out 
o'  three — even  if  'twas  a  full  day's — to 
find  us  all  victuals  ?  In  course  he  can't 
fare  better  nor  we  ;  and  Peckaby's,  they 
don't  give  much  trust  to  us.  He  gets  a 
pot  o'  gruel,  or  a  saucer  o'  porridge,  or 
a  hunch  o'  bread  with  a  mite  o'  cheese." 

Lionel  looked  at  the  man.  "  You 
cannot  eat  plain  bread  now,  can  you, 
Grind  ?" 

"All  this  day,  sir,  I  shan't  eat  noth- 
ing ;  I  couldn't  swallow  it,"  he  answered. 
"  After  the  fever  and  the  shaking's  gone, 
then  I  could  eat,  but  not  bread  ;  it  seems 
too  dry  for  the  throat,  and  it  sticks  in  it. 
I  get  a  dish'o'  tea,  or  something  in  that 
way.  The  next  day — my  well  day,  as  I 
calls  it — I  can  eat  all  afore  me." 


"You  ought  to  have  more  strength- 
ening food." 

"  It's  not  for  us  to  say,  sir,  as  we  ought 
to  have  this  here  food,  or  that  there  food, 
unless  we  earns  it,"  replied  Grind,  in  a 
meek  spirit  of  contented  resignation  that 
many  a  rich  man  might  have  taken  a  pat- 
tern from.  "  Mr.  Jan,  he  says,  '  Grind,' 
says  he,  '  you  should  have  some  meat  to 
eat,  and  some  good  beef-tea,  and  a  drop 
o'  wine  wouldn't  do  you  no  harm,'  says 
he.  And  it  makes  me  smile,  sir,  to  think 
where  the  like  o'  poor  folks  is  to  get  such 
things.  Lucky  to  be  able  to  get  a  bit 
o'  bread  and  a  drain  o'  tea  without  sugar, 
them  as  is  off  their  work,  just  to  rub  on 
and  keep  theirselves  out  'o  the  work- 
house. I  know  I'm  thankful  to  do  it. 
Jim,  he  have  got  a  place,  sir." 

"  Jim,  which  is  Jim  ?"  asked  Lionel, 
turning  his  eyes  on  the  group  of  children, 
supposing  one  must  be  meant. 

"  He  ain't  here,  sir,"  cried  the  woman. 
"  It's  the  one  with  the  black  hair,  and  he 
was  six  year  old  yesterday.  He's  gone 
to  Farmer  Johnson's  to  take  care  o'  the 
pigs  in  the  field.  He's  to  get  a  shilling 
a  week." 

Lionel  moved  from  his  position. 
"Grind,"  he  said,  "don't  you  think  it 
would  be  better  if  you  gave  yourself  com- 
plete rest,  not  attempting  to  go  out  to 
work  until  you  are  stronger  ?" 

'I  couldn't  afford  it,  sir.  And  as  to 
its  being  better  for  me,  I  don't  see  that. 
If  I  can  work,  sir,  I'm  better  at  work. 
I  know  it  tires  me,  but  I  believe  I  get 
stronger  the  sooner  for  it.  Mr.  Jan,  he 
says  to  me,  says  he,  'Don't  lie  by  never, 
Grind,  unless  you  be  obliged  to  it :  it 
only  rusts  the  limbs.'  And  he  ain't  far 
out,  sir.  Folks  get  more  harm  from  idle- 
ness nor  they  do  from  work." 

"  Well,  good  day,  Grind,"  said  Lionel, 
"  and  I  heartily  hope  you'H  soon  be  on 
your  legs  again.  Lady  Verner  shall  send 
you  something  more  nourishing  than 
bread,  while  you  are  still  suffering." 

"Thank  ye  kindly,  sir,"  replied  Grind. 
"My  humble  duty  to  my  lady." 
•  Lionel  went  out..  "What  a  lesson 
for  me !"  he  involuntarily  exclaimed. 
"  This  poor  half-starved  man  struggling 
patiently  onward,  through  his  sickness  ; 
while  I,  who  had  every  luxury  about  me, 
spent  my  time  in  repining.  What  a 
lesson  I  Heaven  help  me  to  take  it  to  my 
heart  1" 
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He  lifted  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  his  feel- 
ing at  the  moment  full  of  reverence  ; 
and  went  on  to  Frost's.  "Where's 
Robin  ?"  he  asked  of  the  wife. 

"  He's  in  the  back  room,  sir,"  was  the 
answer.  "  He's  getting  better  fast. 
The  old  father,  he  have  gone  out  a  bit, 
a  warming  of  himself  in  the  sun." 

She  opened  the  door  of  a  small  back 
room  as  she  spoke.  But  it  proved  to 
be  empty.  Robin  was  discerned  in  a 
garden,  sitting  on  a  bench  :  possibly  to 
give  himself  a  warming  in  the  sun — as 
Mrs.  Frost  expressed  it.  He  sat  in  a 
still  attitude :  his  arms  folded,  his  head 
bowed.  Since  the  miserable  occurrence 
touching  Rachel,  Robin  Frost  was  a 
fearfully  changed  man  :  never,  from  the 
hour  that  the  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
end  certain  evidence  had  come  out,  had 
he  been  seen  to  smile.  He  had  now 
been  ill  with  ague,  like  Grind.  Hearing 
the  approach  of  footsteps,  he  turned  his 
head,  and  rose  when  he  saw  it  was 
Lionel. 

"Well,  Robin,  how  fares  it?  You 
are  better,  I  hear.  Sit  yourself  down  : 
you  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand. 
What  an  enemy  this  low  fever  is  !  I 
wish  we  could  root  it  out  1" 

"  Many  might  be  all  the  healthier  for 
it,  sir,  if  it  could  be  done,"  was  Robin's 
answer,  spoken  indifferently — as  he  near- 
ly always  spoke  now.  "  As  for  me,  I'm 
Dot  far  off  being  well  again." 

"They  said  in  the  village  you  were 
going  to  die,  Robin,  did  they  not  ?" 
continued  Lionel.  "  You  have  cheated 
"them,  you  see." 

"  They  said  it,  some  of  'em,  sir,  and 
thought  it  too.  Old  father  thought  it. 
I'm  not  sure  but  Mr.  Jan  thought  it.  / 
didn't,  bad  as  I  was,"  continued  Robin, 
in  a  significant  tone.  "  I  had  my  oath 
to  keep." 

"  Robin  !" 

"  Sir,  I  have  sworn — and  you  know 
I  have  sworn  it — to  have  my  revenge 
upon  him  that  worked  ill  to  Rachel. 
I  can't  die  till  that  oath  has  been  kept." 

"  There's  a  certain  sentence,  Robin, 
given  us  for  our  guide,  amid  many  other 
such  sentences,  which  runs  somewhat 
after  this  fashion  :  '  Vengeance  is  mine,' " 
quietly  spoke  Lionel.  "  Have  you  for- 
gotten who  it  is  says  that  ?" 

"Why  did  he— the  villain— forget 
them  sentences  ?  Why  did  he  forget 


'em  and  harm  her  ?"  retorted  Robin. 
"  Sir,  it's  of  no  good  for  you  to  look  at 
me  in  that  way.  I'll  never  be  baulked 
in  this  matter.  Old  father,  now  and 
again,  he'll  talk  about  forgiveness  :  and 
when  I  say  'wern't  you  her  father?' 
'Ay,'  he'll  answer,  'but  I've  got  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  Robin,  and  anger  will 
not  bring  her  back  to  life.'  No,  it 
won't,"  doggedly  went  on  Robin.  "  It 
won't  undo  what  was  done,  neither  ;  but 
I'll  keep  my  oath — so  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  keep  it.  Dead  though  he  is, 
he  shall  be  exposed  to  the  world." 

The  words  "  dead  though  he  is " 
aroused  the  attention  of  Lionel.  "  To 
whom  do  you  allude,  Robin  ?"he  asked. 
"  Have  you  obtained  any  fresh  clue  ?" 

"  Not  much  of  a  fresh  one,"  answered 
the  man,  with  a  stress  upon  the  word 
"  fresh."  "  I  have  had  this  six  or  seven 
months.  When  they  heard  he  was  dead, 
then  they  could  speak  out  and  tell  me 
their  suspicions  of  him." 

"  Who  could  ?  What  mystery  are 
you  talking  ?"  reiterated  Lionel. 

"  Never  mind  who,  sir.  It  was  one 
that  kept  his  mouth  shut,  as  long  as  there 
was  any  good  in  his  opening  it.  '  Not 
to  make  ill-blood,'  was  the  excuse  he 
gave  me  after.  If  I  had  but  knowed  at 
the  time,"  added  the  man,  clenching  his 
fist.  "  I'd  have  went  out  and  killed 
him,  if  he  had  been  double  as  far  oflf !" 

"  Robin,  what  have  you  heard  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you.  But  I  have 
not  opened  my  lips  to  a  living  soul,  not 
even  to  old  father.  The  villain  that  did 
the  harm  to  Rachel  was  John  Massing- 
bird!" 

Lionel  remained  silent  from  surprise. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  he  presently  said, 
speaking  emphatically.  "Who  has  ac- 
cused him  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  have  said  that  I  can't  tell  you. 
I  passed  my  word  not  to  do  it.  It  was 
one  that  had  cause  to  suspect  him  at  the 
time.  And  he  never  told  me — never  told 
me — until  John  Massingbird  was  dead !" 

Robin's  voice  rose  to  a  sound  of  wail- 
ing pain,  and  he  raised  his  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  despair. 

"  Did  your  informant  know  that  it 
was  John  Massingbird  ?"  Lionel  gravely 
asked. 

"  He  had  not  got  what  is  called  posi- 
tive proof,  such  as  might  avail  in  a  court 
of  justice;  but  he  was  morally  certain," 
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replied  Robin.  "  And  so  am  I.  I  am 
only  waiting  for  one  thing,  sir,  to  tell  it 
out  to  all  the  world. " 

"  And  what's  that  ?" 

"  The  returning  home  of  Luke  Roy. 
There's  not  much  doubt  that  he  knows 
all  about  it ;  I  have  my  reasons  for  say- 
ing so,  and  I'd  like  to  be  quite  sure  be- 
fore I  tell  out  the  tale.  Old  Roy  says 
Luke  may  be  expected  home  by  any  ship 
as  comes :  he  don't  think  he'll  stop  there, 
now  John  Massingbird's  dead." 

"Then,  Robin,  listen  to  me,"  returned 
Lionel.  "  I  have  no  positive  proof,  any 
more  than  it  appears  your  informant  has ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  guilty  man  was  not  John 
Massingbird.  Understand  me,"  he  em- 
phatically continued  :  "  I  have  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  saying  this.  Rqly 
upon  it,  whoever  it  may  have  been,  John 
Massingbird  it  was  not." 

Robin  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  face  of 
Lionel. 

"You  say  you  don't  know  this,  sir ?" 

"Not  of  actual  proof.  But  so  sure 
am  I  that  it  was  not  he,  that  I  could 
stake  all  I  possess  upon  it." 

"Then,  sir,  you'd  lose  it,"  doggedly  an- 
swered Robin.  "  When  the  time  comes 
that  I  choose  to  speak  out " 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  burst 
forth  Lionel,  in  a  severely  haughty 
tone. 

It  caused  Robin  to  start  from  his  seat. 

In  a  gap  of  the  hedge  behind  them, 
Lionel  had  caught  sight  of  a  human  face, 
its  stealthy  ears  complacently  taking  in 
every  word.  It  was  that  of  Roy  the 
bailiff. 


CHAPTER  XYIIL 

i, 

THE  PACKET  IN    THE   SHIRT   DRAWER. 

MRS.  TYNN,  the  housekeeper  at  Yer- 
ner's  Pride,  was  holding  one  of  those  pe- 
riodical visitations  that  she  was  pleased 
to  call,  when  in  familiar  colloquy  with  her 
female  assistants,  a  "  rout  out."  It  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  turning  a  room  and 
its  contents  topsy-turvy,  and  then  put- 
ting them  straight  again.  The  chamber, 
this  time  subjected  to  the  ordeal,  was 
that  of  her  late  master,  Mr.  Yerner.  His 
drawers,  closets,  and  other  places  con- 


secrated to  clothes,  had  not  been  med- 
dled with  since  his  death.  Mrs.  Yerner, 
in  some  moments  unusually  (for  her) 
given  to  sentiment,  had  told  Tynn  she 
should  like  to  "go  over  his  dear  clothes" 
herself.  Therefore  Tynn  left  them  alone 
for  that  purpose.  Mrs.  Yerner,  how- 
ever, who  loved  her  personal  ease  better 
than  any  earthly  thing,  and  was  more 
given  to  dropping  off  to  sleep  in  her 
chair  than  ever,  not  only  after  dinner 
but  all  day  long,  never  yet  had  ventured 
upon  the  task.  Tynn  suggested  that  she 
had  better  do  it  herself  after  all ;  and 
Mrs.  Yerner  replied,  perhaps  she  had. 
So  Tynn  set  about  it. 

Look  at  Mrs.  Tynn  over  that  deep, 
open  drawer  full  of  shirts.  She  calls 
it  "Master's  shirt-drawer."  Have  the 
shirts  scared  away  her  senses  ?  She  has 
sat  herself  down  on  the  floor — almost 
fallen  back  as  it  seems — in  some  shock 
of  alarm,  and  her  mottled  face  has  turned 
as  white  as  her  master's  was,  when  she 
last  saw  him  lying  on  that  bed  at  her 
elbow. 

"  Go  down-stairs,  Nancy,  and  stop 
there  till  I  call  you  up  again,"  she  sud- 
denly cried  out  to  her  helpmate. 

And  the  girl  left  the  room. 

Between  two  of  the  shirts,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  stack,  Mrs.  Tynn  had  come 
upon  a  parcel,  or  letter.  Not  a  small 
letter — if  it  was  a  letter — but  one  of 
very  large  size,  thick,  looking  not  unlike 
a  government  despatch.  It  was  sealed 
with  Mr.  Yerner's  own  seal,  and  ad- 
dressed in  his  own  handwriting — "For 
my  nephew,  Lionel  Yerner.  To  be 
opened  after  my  death." 

Mrs.  Tynn  entertained  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  she  had  come  upon  the 
lost  codicil.  That  it — the  parcel — must 
have  been  lying  quietly  in  the  drawer 
since  her  master's  death,  was  certain. 
The  key  of  the  drawer  had  remained  in 
her  own  possession.  When  the  search 
after  the  codicil  took  place,  this  drawer 
was  opened — as  a  matter  of  form  more 
than  any  thing  else — and  Mrs.  Tynn 
herself  had  lifted  out  the  stack  of  shirts. 
There  was  no  need  to  do  it,  she  had  as- 
sured those  who  were  searching,  for  the 
drawer  had  been  locked  up  at  the  time 
the  codicil  was  made,  and  the  deed  could 
not  have  been  put  into  it.  They  ac- 
cepted her  assurance,  and  did  not  look 
between  the  shirts.  It  puzzled  Mrs. 
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Tynn,  now,  to  think  how  it  could  have 
got  in. 

"  I'll  not  tell  Tynn,"  she  soliloquized — 
she  and  Tynn  being  somewhat  inclined 
to  take  opposite  sides  of  a  question,  in 
social  intercourse — "and  I'll  not  say  a 
word  to  my  mistress.  I'll  go  straight 
o'ff  now  and  give  it  into  the  'hands  of 
Mr.  Lionel.  What  a  blessed  thing! — 
If  he  should  be  come  into  his  own  1" 

The  enclosed  paved  court  before  Lady 
Venier's  residence  had  a  broad  flower- 
bed round  it.  It  was  private  from  the 
outer  world,  save  for  the  iron  gates,  and 
here  Decima  aud  Lucy  Tempest  were 
fond  of  lingering  on  a  fine  day.  On 
this  afternoon  of  Mary  Tynn's  discovery, 
they  were  there  with  Lionel.  Decima 
•went  in-doors  for  some  string  to  tie  up 
a  fuchsia  plant,  just  as  she,  Tynn,  ap- 
peared at  the  iron  gates.  She  stopped 
on  seeing  Lionel. 

"I  was  going  round  to  the  other  en- 
trance, sir,  to  ask  to  speak  to  you,"  she 
said.  "  Something  very  strange  has 
happened." 

"  Come  in,"  answered  Lionel.  "  Will 
you  speak  here,  or  go  in-doors  ?  What 
is  it  ?" 

Too  excitedly  eager  to  wait  to  go  in- 
doors, or  to  care  for  the  presence  of 
Lucy  Tempest,  Mrs.  Tynn  told  her  tale, 
and  handed  the  paper  to  Lionel.  "  It's 
the  missing  codicil,  as  sure  as  that  we 
are  here,  sir." 

He  saw  the  official-looking  nature  of 
the  document,  its  great  seal,  and  the 
superscription  in  his  uncle's  handwriting. 
Lionel  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  co- 
dicil, and  a  streak  of  scarlet  emotion 
arose  to  his  pale  cheek. 

"You  don't  open  it,  sir!"  said  the 
woman,  as  feverishly  impatient  as  if  the 
good-fortune  were  her  own. 

No.  Lionel  did  not  open  it.  In  his 
high  honor,  he  deemed  that,  before  open- 
ing, it  should  be  laid  before  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner.  It  had  been  found  in  her  house  ; 
it  concerned  her  son.  "  I  think  it  will 
be  better  that  Mrs.  Verner  should  open 
this,  Tynn,"  he  quietly  said. 

"  You  won't  get  me  into  a  mess,  sir, 
for  bringing  it  out  to  you  first  ?" 

Lionel  turned  his  honest  eyes  upon 
her,  smiling  then.  "  Can't  you  trust  me 
better  than  that  ?  You  have  known  ine 
long  enough." 

"  So  I  have,  Mr.  Lionel.     The  mys- 
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tery  is,  how  it  could  ever  have  got  into 
that  shirt-drawer  !"  she  continued.  "I 
can  declare  that  for  a  food  week  before 
my  master  died,  up  to  the  very  day  that 
the  codicil  was  looked  for,  the  shirt- 
drawer  was  never  unlocked,  nor  the  key 
of  it  out  of  my  pocket." 

She  turned  to  go  back  to  Verner's 
Pride,  Lionel  intending  to  follow  her  at 
once.  He  was  going  out  at  the  gate 
when  he  caught  the  pleased  eyes  of  Lucy 
Tempest  fixed  on  him. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  simply  said.  "  Do 
you  remember  my  telling  you  that  you 
did  not  look  like  one  who  would  have  to 
starve  on  bread-and-cheese  ?" 

Lionel  laughed  in  the  joy  of  his  heart. 
"  I  am  glad  also,  Lucy.  The  place  is 
mine  by  right,  and  it  is  just  that  I  should 
have  it." 

"  I  have  thought  it  Tery  unfair,  all 
along,  that  Verner's  Pride  should  belong 
to  her  husband,  and  not  to  you,  after — 
after  what  she  did  to  you,"  continued 
Lucy,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  whisper. 

"  Things  don't  go  by  fairness,  Lucy, 
in  this  world,"  cried  he;  and  he  went 
through  the  gate.  "Stay,"  he  said, 
turning  back  from  it,  as  a  thought  crossed 
his  mind.  "  Lucy,  oblige  me  by  not  men- 
tioning this  to  my  mother  or  Decima. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
right,  before  exciting  their  hopes." 

Lucy's  countenance  fell.  "  I  will  not 
speak  of  it.  But,  is  it  not  sure  to  be 
the  codicil  ?" 

"  I  hope  it  is,"  cordially  answered 
Lionel,  as  he  finally  walked  away. 

Mr.s.  Tynn  had  got  back  before  him. 
She  came  forward  and  encountered  him 
in  the  hall,  her  bonnet  still  on. 

"  I  have  told  my  mistress,  sir,  that  I 
had  found  what  I  believed  to  be  the  co- 
dicil, and  had  took  it  off  straight  to  you. 
She  was  not  a  bit  angry  :  she  says  she 
hopes  it  is  it." 

Lionel  entered.  Mrs.  Yerner,  who 
was  in  a  semi-sleepy  state,  having  been 
roused  up  by  Mary  Tynn  from  a  long 
nap  after  a  plentiful  luncheon,  received 
Lionel  graciously.  First  of  all  asking 
him  what  he  would  take — it  was  gene- 
rally her  chief  question — and  then  in- 
quiring what  the  codicil  said. 

"  I  have  not  opened  it,"  replied 
Lionel. 

"  No  !"  said  she,  in  surprise.  "  Why 
did  you  wait  ?" 
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He  laid  it  on  the  table  beside  her. 
"  Have  I  your  cordial  approval  to  open 
it,  Mrs.  Yerner  IT 

"  You  are  ceremonious,  Lionel.  Open 
it  at  once.  Yerner's  Pride  belongs  to 
you,  more  than  to  Fred  ;  and  you  know 
I  have  always  said  so." 

Lionel  took  up  the  deed.  His  finger 
was  upon  the  seal,  when  a  thought 
crossed  him  :  ought  he  to  open  it  with- 
out further  witnesses  ?  He  spoke  his 
doubt  aloud  to  Mrs.  Yerner. 

"  Ring  the  bell  and  have  in  Tynn," 
said  she.  "  His  wife  also  :  she  found  it. " 

Lionel  rang.  Tynn  and  his  wife  both 
came  in,  in  obedience  to  the  request. 
Tynn  looked  at  it  curiously  :  and  began 
rehearsing  mentally  a  private  lecture  for 
his  wife,  for  acting  upon  her  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  seal  was  broken.  The  stiff  writ- 
ing-paper of  the  outer  cover  revealed  a 
second  cover  of  stiff  writing-paper  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  first;  but  on  this 
last  there  was  no  superscription.  It  was 
tied  round  with  fine  white  twine.  Lionel 
cut  it.  Tynn  and  Mrs.  Tynn  waited 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  :  even  Mrs. 
Yerner's  eyes  were  opened  wider  than 
usual. 

Alas  for  the  hopes  of  Lionel !  The 
parcel  contained  nothing  but  a  glove,  and 
a  small  piece  of  writing-paper,  folded 
once.  Lionel  unfolded  it,  and  read  the 
following  lines  : 

"This  glove  has  come  into  my  pos- 
session. When  I  tell  you  that  I  know 
where  it  was  found  and  how  you  lost  it, 
you  will  not  wonder  at  the  shock  that 
the  discovery  has  been  to  me.  I  hush 
it  up,  Lionel,  for  your  late  father's  sake, 
as  much  as  for  that  of  the  name  of  Yer- 
ner. I  am  about  to  seal  it  up  that  it 
may  be  given  to  you  after  my  death  : 
and  you  will  then  know  why  I  disinherit 
you.  S.  Y.» 

Lionel  gazed  on  the  lines  like  one  in 
a  dream.  They  were  in  the  handwriting 
of  his  uncle.  Understand  them,  he  could 
not.  He  took  up  the  glove,  a  thick, 
fawn-colored  riding-glove,  and  remem- 
bered it  for  one  of  his  own.  When  he 
had  lost  it,  or  where  he  had  lost  it,  he 
knew  no  more  than  did  the  table  he  was 
standing  by.  He  had  worn  dozens  of 
these  gloves  in  the  years  gone  by :  up 
to  the  time  when  he  had  gone  in  mourn- 


ing for  John  Massingbird,  and  subse- 
quently, fa*  hvs  uncle. 

"  What* is  it,  Lionel  ?" 

Lionel  put  the  lines  in  his  pocket,  and 
pushed  the  glove  towards  Mrs.  Yerner. 
"  I  do  not  understand  it  in  the  least," 
he  said.  "  My  uncle  appears  to  have 
found  the  glove  somewhere,  and  he  writes 
to  say  that  he  returns  it  to  me.  The 
chief  matter  that  concerns  us  is" — turn- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  serrants — "  that  it  is 
not  the  codicil !" 

Mrs.  Tynn  lifted  her  hands.  "How 
one  may  be  deceived !"  she  uttered. 
"  Mr.  Lionel,  I'd  freely  have  laid  my  life 
upon  it." 

"It  was  not  exactly  my  place  to  speak, 
sir;  to  give  ray  opinion  before-hand," 
interposed  Tynn,  "  but  I  was  sure  that 
was  not  the  lost  codicil,  by  the  very  look 
of  it.  The  codicil  might  have  been 
about  that  size,  and  it  had  a  big  seal 
like  that ;  but  it  was  different  in  appear- 
ance." 

"  All  that  puzzled  me  was,  how  it 
could  have  got  into  the  shirt-drawer," 
cried  Mrs.  Tynn.  "As  it  has  turned 
out  not  to  be  the  codicil,  of  course  there's 
no  mystery  about  that.  It  may  have 
been  lying  there  weeks  and  weeks  before 
the  master  died." 

Lionel  signed  to  them  to  leave  the 
room :  there  was  nothing  to  call  for 
their  remaining  in  it.  Mrs.  Yerner  asked 
him  what  the  glove  meant. 

"I  assure  you  I  do  not  know,"  was 
his  reply.  And  he  took  it  up,  and  ex- 
amined it  well  again.  One  of  his  riding- 
gloves,  scarcely  worn,  with  a  tear  near 
the  thumb  :  but  there  was  nothing  upon 
it,  not  so  much  as  a  trace,  a  spot,  to 
afford  any  information.  He  rolled  it  up 
mechanically  in  the  two  papers,  and 
placed  them  in  his  pocket,  lost  in 
thought. 

"  Do  you  know  tho/,  I  have  heard  from 
Australia  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Yerner. 

The  words  aroused  him  thoroughly. 
"  Have  you  ?  I  did  not  know  it." 

"I  wonder  Mary  Tynn  did  not  tell 
you.  The  letters  came  this  morning. 
If  you  look  about" — turning  her  eyes  on 
the  tables  and  places — "you  will  find 
them  somewhere." 

Lionel  knew  that  Mary  Tynn  had 
been  too  much  absorbed  in  his  business, 
to  find  room  in  her  thoughts  for  letters 
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from  Australia.  "Are  these  the  letters  ?" 
he  asked,  taking  up  two  from  a  side 
table. 

"  You'll  know  them  by  the  post-marks. 
Do  sit  down  and  read  them  to  me,  Li- 
onel. My  sight  is  not  good  for  letters 
now,  and  I  couldn't  read  half  that  was 
in  them.  The  ink's  as  pale  as  water.  If 
it  was  the  ink  Fred  took  out,  the  sea 
most  have  washed  into  it.  Yes,  yes, 
you  must  read  both  to  me,  and  I  shall 
not  let  you  go  away  before  dinner." 

He  did  not  like,  in  his  good  nature, 
to  refuse  her.  And  he  sat  there  and 
read  the  long  letters.  Read  Sibylla's. 
Before  the  last  one  was  fully  accom- 
plished, Lionel's  cheeks  wore  their  scar- 
let hectic. 

They  had  made  a  very  quick  and  ex- 
cellent passage.  But  Sibylla  found  Mel- 
bourne hateful.  And  Fred  was  ill ;  ill 
with  fever.  A  fever  was  raging  in  a 
part  of  the  crowded  town,  and  he  had 
caught  it.  She  did  not  think  it  was  a 
catching  fever  either,  she  added  ;  people 
said  it  arose  from  the  over-population. 
They  could  not  as  yet  hear  of  John,  or 
his  money,  or  any  thing  about  him  :  but 
Fred  would  see  into  it  when  he  got  bet- 
ter. They  were  at  a  part  of  Melbourne 
called  Canvas  Town,  and  she,  Sibylla, 
was  sick  of  it,  and  Fred  drank  heaps  of 
brandy.  If  it  were  all  land  between  her 
and  home,  she  should  set  off  at  once  on 
foot,  and  toil  her  way  back  again.  She 
wished  she  had  never  come!  Every 
thing  she  cared  for,  except  Fred,  seemed 
to  be  left  behind  in  England. 

Such  was  her  letter.  Fred's  was 
gloomy  also,  in  a  different  way.  He 
said  nothing  about  any  fever  ;  he  men- 
tioned, casually  as  it  appeared,  that  he 
was  not  well,  but  that  was  all.  He  had 
not  learnt  tidings  of  John,  but  had  not 
had  time  yet  to  make  inquiries.  The 
worst  piece  of  news  he  mentioned  was 
the  loss  of  his  desk  :  which  had  con- 
tained the  chief  portion  of  his  money. 
It  had  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner immediately  after  being  taken  off  the 
ship — he  concluded  by  the  light  fingers 
of  some  crimp,  or  thief,  shoals  of  whom 
crowded  on  the  quay.  He  was  in  hopes 
yet  to  find  it,  and  had  not  told  Sibylla. 
That  was  all  he  had  to  say  at  pre- 
sent, but  would  write  again  by  the  next 
packet. 

"  It  is  not  very  cheering  news  on  the 


whole,  is  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Verner,  as  Lio- 
nel folded  the  letters. 

"No.  They  had  evidently  not  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  my  uncle's  death  ; 
or  we  should  have  heard  that  they  were 
already  coming  back  again." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  Mrs. 
Verner.  "  Fred  worships  money,  and 
he  would  not  suffer  what  was  left  by 
poor  John  to  slip  through  his  fingers. 
He  will  stay  till  he  has  realized  it.  I 
hope  they  will  think  to  bring  me  back 
some  memento  of  my  lost  boy !  If  it 
was  only  the  handkerchief  he  used  last, 
I  should  value  it." 

The  tears  filled  her  eyes.  Lionel  re- 
spected her  grief,  and  remained  silent. 
Presently  she  resumed,  in  a  musing  tone  : 

"  I  knew  Sibylla  would  only  prove  an 
incumbrance  to  Fred,  out  there ;  and  I 
told  him  so.  If  Fred  thought  he  was 
taking  out  a  wife  who  would  make  shift, 
and  put  up  pleasantly  with  annoyances, 
he  was  mistaken.  Sibylla  in  Canvas 
Town  !  Poor  girl !  I  wonder  she  mar- 
ried him.  Don't  you  ?" 

"Rather  so,"  answered  Lionel,  his 
scarlet  blush  deepening. 

"  I  do  :  especially  to  go  to  that  place. 
Sibylla's  a  pretty  flower  to  sport  in  the 
sunshine  ;  but  she  never  was  constituted 
for  a  rough  life,  or  to  get  pricked  by 
thorns." 

Lionel's  heart  beat.  It  echoed  to 
every  word.  Would  that  she  could 
have  been  sheltered  from  the  thorns,  the 
rough  usages  of  life,  as  he  would  have 
sheltered  her! 

Lionel  dined  with  Mrs.  Verner,  but 
quitted  her  soon  afterwards.  When  he 
got  back  to  Deerhara  Court,  the  stars 
were  peeping  out  in  the  clear  summer 
sky.  Lucy  Tempest  was  lingering  in 
the  court-yard,  no  doubt  waiting  for  him, 
and  she  ran  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  ho 
appeared  at  the  gate. 

"  How  long  you  have  been  !''  was  her 
greeting,  her  glad  eyes  shining  forth 
hopefully.  "And  is  it  all  yours  ?" 

Lionel  drew  her  arm  within  his  own 
in  silence,  and  walked  with  her  in  silence 
till  they  reached  the  pillared  entrance 
of  the  house.  Then  he  spoke  : 

"  You  have  not  mentioned  it,  Lucy  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  have  not." 

"  Thank  you.  Let  us  both  forget  it. 
It  was  not  the  codicil.  And  Verner's 
Pride  is  not  mine." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DR.  WEST'S  SANCTUM. 

FOR  some  little  time  past,  certain  ru- 
mors had  arisen  in  Deerham  somewhat 
to  the  prejudice  of  Dr.  West,  Rumors 
of  tlie  same  nature  had  circulated  once 
or  twice  before  during  the  progress  of 
the  last  half  dozen  years  ;  but  they  had 
died  away  again,  or  been  hushed  up, 
never  coming  to  any  thing  tangible.  For 
one  thing,  their  reputed  scene  had  not 
lain  at  the  immediate  spot,  but  at  Heart- 
burg  :  and  distance  is  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  ill-natured  tattle.  This  fresh 
scandal,  however,  was  nearer  :  it  touched 
the  very  heart  of  Deerham,  and  people 
made  themselves  remarkably  busy  over 
it.  None  the  less  busy  because  its  accu- 
sations were  vague.  Tales  never  lose 
any  thing  in  carrying,  and  the  most  out- 
rageous things  were  whispered  of  Dr. 
West. 

A  year  or  two  previous  to  this,  a  widow 
lady  named  Baynton,  with  two  daughters, 
no  longer  very  young,  had  come  to  live 
at  a  pretty  cottage  in  Deerham.  Nothing 
was  known  of  who  they  were,  or  where 
they  came  from.  They  appeared  to  be 
very  reserved,  and  made  no  acquaintance 
whatever.  Under  these  circumstances, 
of  course,  their  history  was  supplied  for 
them.  If  you  or  I  went  and  established 
ourselves  in  a  fresh  place  to-morrow, 
saying  nothing  of  who  we  were,  or  what 
we  were,  it  would  only  be  the  signal  for 
some  busy-body  in  that  place  to  coin  a 
story  for  us,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  busy- 
bodies  would  immediately  circulate  it. 
It  was  said  of  Mrs.  Baynton  that  she  had 
been  left  in  reduced  means  ;  had  fallen 
from  some  high  pedestal  of  wealth, 
through  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  that 
she  lived  in  a  perpetual  state  of  mortifi- 
cation in  consequence  of  her  present 
poverty,  and  would  not  admit  a  single 
inhabitant  of  Deerham  within  her  doors 
to  witness  it.  It  may  have  had  as  much 
truth  in  it  as  the  greatest  canard  that 
ever  flew  :  but  Deerham  promulgated  it, 
Deerham  believed  in  it,  and  the  Bayn- 
tons  never  contradicted  it.  The  best  of 
all  reasons  for  this,  may  have  been,  that 
they  never  heard  of  it.  They  lived  quietly 
on  alone,  interfering  with  nobody,  and 
going  out  rarely.  In  appearance  and 
manners  they  were  gentlewomen,  and 


rather  haughty  gentlewomen  too ;  but 
they  kept  no  servant.  How  their  work 
was  done,  Deerham  could  not  conceive  : 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  fancy  one  of 
those  ladies  scrubbing  a  floor  or  making 
a  bed.  The  butcher  called  for  orders, 
and  took  in  the  meat,  which  was  nearly 
I  always  mutton-chops  ;  the  baker  left  his 
bread  at  the  door,  and  the  laundress  was 
admitted  inside  the  passage  once  a  week. 

The  only  other  person  admitted  inside, 
was  Dr.  West.  He  had  been  called  in 
on  their  first  arrival,  to  the  invalid 
daughter — a  delicate-looking  lady,  who, 
when  she  did  walk  out,  leaned  on  her 
sister's  arm.  Dr.  West's  visits  grew  fre- 
quent ;  they  had  continued  frequent  up 
to  within  a  short  period  of  the  present 
time.  Once  or  twice  a  week  he  called 
in,  professionally  ;  he  would  occasionally 
drop  in  for  an  hour  in  the  evening.  Some 
passers-by  Chalk  Cottage  (it  was  what 
it  was  named),  had  contrived  to  stretch 
their  necks  over  the  high  privet  hedge 
which  hid  the  lower  part  of  the  dwelling 
from  the  road,  and  were  immensely  grati- 
fied by  the  fact  of  seeing  Dr.  West  in  the 
parlor,  seated  at  tea  with  the  family. 
How  the  doctor  was  questioned,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  period  of  their  resi- 
dence, he  alone  could  tell.  Who  were 
they  ?  Were  they  well  connected,  or  ill- 
connected,  or  not  connected  at  all  ? 
Were  they  known  to  fashion  ?  How 
much  was  really  their  income  ?  What 
was  the  matter  with  the  one  whom  he 
attended,  the  sickly  daughter,  and  what 
was  her  name  ?  The  questions  would 
have  gone  on  till  now,  but  that  the  doctor 
stopped  them.  He  had  not  made  im- 
pertinent inquiries  himself,  he  said,  and 
had  nothing  at  all  to  tell.  The  younger 
lady's  complaint  arose  from  disordered 
liver  ;  he  had  no  objection  to  tell  them 
that :  she  had  been  so  long  a  sufferer 
from  it  that  the  malady  had  becomo 
chronic.  And  her  name  was  Kitty. 

Now,  it  was  touching  this  very  family 
that  the  scandal  had  arisen.  How  it 
arose,  was  the  puzzle  :  since  the  ladies 
themselves  never  spoke  to  anybody,  and 
Dr.  West  would  not  be  likely  to  invent 
or  to  spread  stories  affecting  himself.  Its 
precise  nature  was  buried  in  uncertainty, 
also  its  precise  object :  some  said  one 
thing  some  another.  The  scandal,  on 
the  whole,  tended  to  the  point  that  Dr. 
West  had  misbehaved  himself.  In  what 
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way  ?  What  had  he  done  ?  Had  he 
personally  ill-treated  them — sworn  at 
them — done  any  thing  else  unbecoming 
a  gentleman  ?  And  which  had  been  the 
sufferer  ?  The  old  lady  in  her  widow's 
cap  ?  or  the  sickly  daughter  ?  or  the 
other  one?  Could  he  have  carelessly 
supplied  wrong  medicine  ;  sent  to  them 
some  arsenic  instead  of  Sels  d'Epsom, 
and  so  thrown  them  into  fright,  and 
danger,  and  anger  ?  Had  he  scaled  the 
privet  hedge  in  the  night,  and  robbed 
the  garden  of  its  cabbages  ?  What,  in 
short,  was  it  that  he  had  done  ?  Deer- 
ham  spoke  out  pretty  broadly,  as  to  the 
main  facts,  although  the  rumored  details 
were  varied  and  obscure.  It  declared 
that  some  of  Dr.  West's  doings  at  Chalk 
Cottage  had  not  been  orthodox,  and  that 
discovery  had  supervened. 

There  are  two  classes  of  professional 
men  upon  whom  not  a  taint  should  rest; 
who  ought,  in  familiar  phrase,  to  keep 
their  hands  clean  :  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  and  the  family  doctor.  Other 
people  may  dye  themselves  in  Warren's 
jet,  if  they  like  ;  but,  let  as  much  as  a 
spot  get  on  him  who  stands  in  the  pulpit 
to  preach  to  us,  or  on  him  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  familiar  intercourse  with  our 
wives  and  children,  and  the  spot  grows 
into  a  dark  thunder  cloud.  What's  the 
old  saying  ?  "  One  man  may  walk  in  at 
the  gate,  while  another  must  not  look 
over  the  hedge."  It  runs  something  after 
that  fashion.  Had  Dr.  West  not  been 
a  family  doctor,  the  scandal  might  have 
been  allowed  to  die  out :  as  it  was,  Deer- 
ham  kept  up  the  ball,  and  rolled  it.  One 
chief  motive  in  this,  may  have  influenced 
Deerhara  ahove  all  other  motives, — un- 
satisfied curiosity.  Could  Deerham  have 
gratilied  this  to  the  full,  it  had  been  con- 
tent to  subside  into  quietness. 

Whether  it  was  true,  or  whether  it 
was  false,  there  was  no  denying  that  it 
had  happened  at  an  unfortunate  moment 
for  Dr.  West.  A  man  always  in  debt — 
and  what  he  did  with  his  money  Deer- 
ham  could  not  make  out,  for  his  practice 
was  a  lucrative  one — he  had  latterly  be- 
come actually  embarrassed.  Deerham 
was  good-natured  enough  to  say  that  a 
handsome  sum  had  found  its  way  to 
Chalk  Cottage,  in  the  shape  of  silence 
money,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  but 
Deerham  did  not  know.  Dr.  West  was 
at  his  wits'  end  where  to  turn  to  for  a 


shilling — had  been  so  for  some  weeks 
past ;  so  that  he  had  no  particular  need 
of  any  thing  worse  coming  down  upon 
him.  Perhaps,  what  gave  a  greater 
color  to  the  scandal  than  any  thing  else, 
was  the  fact,  that  simultaneously  with 
its  rise,  Dr.  West's  visits  to  Chalk  Cot- 
tage had  suddenly  ceased. 

Only  one  had  been  bold  enough  to 
speak  upon  the  subject  personally  to  Dr. 
West.  And  that  was  the  proud  old 
baronet,  Sir  Rufus  Hautley.  He  rode 
down  to  the  doctor's  house  one  day  ;  and 
leaving  his  horse  with  his  groom,  had 
a  private  interview  with  the  doctor. 
That  Dr.  West  must  have  contrived  to 
satisfy  him  in  some  way,  was  undoubted. 
Rigidly  severe  and  honorable,  Sir  Rufus 
would  no  more  have  countenanced  wrong 
doing,  than  he  would  have  admitted  Dr. 
West  again  to  his  house,  whether  as 
doctor  or  as  any  thing  else,  had  he  been 
guilty  of  it.  But  when  Sir  Rufus  went 
away,  Dr.  West  attended  him  to  the 
door,  and  they  parted  cordially,  Sir 
Rufus  saying  something  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  glad  his  visit  had  dispelled 
the  doubt  arising  from  these  unpleasing 
rumors,  and  he  would  recommend  Dr. 
West  to  inquire  into  their  source,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  their  authors  to  punish- 
ment. Dr.  West  replied  that  he  should 
make  it  his  business  to  do  so.  Dr. 
West,  however,  did  nothing  of  the  sort: 
or  if  he  did  do  it,  it  was  in  strict  privacy. 

Jan  sat  one  clay  astride  on  the  counter 
in  his  frequent  abiding  place,  the  surgery. 
Jan  had  got  a  brass  vessel  before  him, 
and  was  mixing  certain  powders  in  it, 
preparatory  to  some  experiment  in 
chemistry,  Master  Cheese  performing 
part  of  looker-on,  his  elbows,  as  usual, 
on  the  counter. 

"  I  say,  we  had  such  a  start  here  this 
morning,"  began  young  Cheese,  as  if  the 
recollection  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
him.  "  It  was  while  you  had  gone  your 
round." 

"  What  start  was  that  ?"  asked  Jan. 

"  Some  fellow  came  here,  and — I  sny, 
Jan,"  broke  off  young  Cheese,  "did  you 
ever  know  that  room  had  got  a  second 
entrance  to  it  ?" 

He  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  back 
room  :  a  room  which  was  used  exclu- 
sively by  Dr.  West.  He  had  been 
known  to  see  patients  there  on  rare 
occasions,  but  neither  Jan  nor  young 
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Cheese  was  ever  admitted  into  it. 
opened  with  a  latch-key  only. 

"There  is  another  door  leading  into 
it  from  the  garden,"  replied  Jan.  "  It's 
never  opened.  It  has  got  all  those  lean- 
to  boards  piled  against  it." 

"  Is  it  never  opened,  then  ?"  retorted 
Master  Cheese.  "You  just  hear.  A 
fellow  came  poking  his  nose  into  the 
premises  this  morning,  staring  up  at  the 
house,  staring  round  about  him,  and  at 
last  he  walks  in  here.  A  queer  looking 
fellow  he  was,  with  a  beard,  and  appeared 
as  if  he  had  come  a  thousand  miles,  or 
two,  on  foot.  '  Is  Dr.  West  at  home  ?' 
he  asked.  I  told  him  the  doctor  was 
not  at  home  :  for,  you  see,  Jan,  it  wasn't 
ten  minutes  since  the  doctor  had  gone 
out.  So  he  said  he'd  wait.  And  he 
went  peering  about  and  handling  the 
bottles,  and  once  he  took  the  scales  up, 
as  if  he'd  like  to  test  their  weight.  I 
kept  my  eye  on  him  :  I  thought  a  queer 
fellow,  like  that,  might  be  going  to  walk 
off  with  some  physic,  like  Miss  Amilly 
walks  off  the  castor  oil.  Presently  he 
comes  to  that  door.  '  Where  does  this 
lead  to?'  said  he.'  '  A  private  room,' 
said  I,  'and  please  to  keep  your  hands 
off  it.'  Not  he.  He  lays  hold  of  the 
false  knob,  and  shakes  it,  and  turns  it, 
and  pushes  the  door,  trying  to  open  it. 
It  was  fast.  Old  West  had  come  out 
of  there  before  going  out;  and,  catch 
him  ever  leaving  that  door  open!  I 
say,  Jan,  one  would  think  he  kept 
skeletons  there." 

"Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Jan,  alluding  to 
the  story.' 

"  Wait  a  bit.  The  fellow  put  his  big 
fist  upon  the  latch  key-hole — I  think  he 
must  have  been  a  feller  of  trees,  I  do — 
and  his  knee  to  the  door,  and  he  burst 
it  open.  Burst  it  open,  Jan  !  you  never 
saw  such  strength." 

"  I  could  burst  any  door  open  that  I 
had  a  mind  to,"  was  the  response  of  Jan. 

"He  burst  it  open,"  continued  young 
Cheese,  "and  burst  it  against  old  West. 
You  should  have  seen  'em  stare  !  They 
both  stared.  I  stared.  I  think  the 
chap  did  not  mean  to  do  it ;  that  he  was 
only  trying  his  strength  for  pastime. 
But  now,  Jan,  the  odd  part  of  the 
business  is,  how  did  West  get  in  ?  If 
there's  not  another  door,  he  must  have 
got  down  the  chimney." 


Jan  went  on  with  his  compounding, 
and  made  no  response. 

"  And  if  there  is  a  door,  he  must  have 
been  mortal  sly  over  it,"  resumed  the 
young  gentleman.  "  He  must  have 
gone  right  out  from  here,  and  in  at  the 
side  gate  of  the  garden,  and  got  in  that 
way.  I  wonder  what  he  did  it  for  ?" 

"  It  isn't  any  business  of  ours,"  said 
Jan. 

"  Then  I  think  it  is,"  retorted  Master 
Cheese.  "  I'd  like  to  know  how  many 
times  he  has  been  in  there,  listening  to 
us,  when  we  thought  him  a  mile  off.  It's 
a  shame !" 

"It's  nothing  to  me  who  listens,"  said 
Jan,  equably.  "  I  don't  say  things 
behind  people's  backs,  that  I'd  not  say 
before  their  faces." 

"I  do,"  acknowledged  young  Cheese. 
"  Wasn't  there  a  row  ?  Didn't  he  and 
the  man  go  on  at  each  other !  They 
shut  themselves  up  in  that  room,  and 
had  it  out." 

"  What  did  the  man  want  ?"  asked 
Jan. 

"I'd  like  to  know.  He  and  old 
West  had  it  out  together,  I  say,  but 
they  didn't  admit  me  to  the  conference. 
Goodness  knows  where  he  had  come 
from.  West  seemed  to  know  him. 
Jan,  I  heard  something  about  him  and 
the  Chalk  Cottage  folks  yesterday." 

"  You  had  better  take  yourself  to  a 
safe  distance,"  advised  Jan.  "  If  this 
goes  off  with  a  bang,  your  face  will 
come  in  for  the  benefit." 

"  I  say,  though,  it's  you  that  must  take 
care  and  not  let  it  go  off,"  returned 
Master  Cheese,  edging  nevertheless  a 
little  away.  "But,  about  that  room? 
If  old  West—" 

The  words  were  interrupted.  The 
door  of  the  room  in  question  was  pushed 
open,  and  Dr.  West  came  out  of  it. 
Had  Master  Cheese  witnessed  the  arrival 
of  an  inhabitant  from  the  other  world, 
introduced  by  the  most  privileged 
medium  extant,  he  could  not  have  ex- 
perienced more  intense  astonishment. 
He  had  truly  believed,  as  he  had  jnst 
expressed  it,  that  Dr.  West  was  at  that 
moment  a  good  mile  a\vay. 

"  Put  your  hat  on,  Cheese,"  said  Dr. 
West. 

Cheese  put  it  on.  Going  into  a  per- 
spiration at  the  same  time.  He  thought 
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nothing  less  but  that  he  was  about  to  be 
dismissed. 

"Take  this  note  up  to  Sir  Rufus 
Hautley's." 

It  was  a  great  relief,  and  Master 
Cheese  took  the  note  in  bis  hand,  and 
went  off  whistling. 

"  Step  in  here,  Mr.  Jan,"  said  the 
doctor. 

Jan  took  one  of  his  long  legs  over 
the  counter,  jumped  off,  and  stepped  in  : 
into  the  doctor's  sanctum.  Had  Jan 
been  given  to  speculation,  he  might  have 
wondered  what  was  coming  :  but  it  was 
Jan's  mode  to  take  things  cool  and 
easy,  as  they  came,  and  not  anticipate 
them. 

"My  health  has  been  bad  of  late," 
began  the  doctor. 

"Law!"  cried  Jan.  "What  has  been 
the  matter  ?" 

"A  general  disarrangement  of  the 
system  altogether,  I  fancy,"  returned 
Dr.  West.  "  I  believe  that  the  best 
thing  to  restore  me  will  be  change  of 
scene — traveling ;  and  an  opportunity 
to  embrace  it  has  presented  itself.  I  am 
solicited  by  an  old  friend  of  mine  in 
practice  in  London,  to  take  charge  of  a 
nobleman's  son  for  some  months  :  to  go 
abroad  with  him." 

"  Is  he  ill  ?"  asked  literal  Jan.  To 
whom  it  never  occurred  to  ask  whether 
Dr.  West  had  first  of  all  applied  to  his 
old  friend  to  seek  after  such  a  place  for 
him. 

"  His  health  is  delicate,  both  mentally 
and  bodily,"  replied  Dr.  West.  "  I 
should  like  to  undertake  it :  the  chief 
difficulty  is,  the  leaving  you  here  alone." 

"  1  dare  say  I  can  do  it  all,"  said  Jan. 
"  My  legs  get  over  the  ground  quick. 
I  can  take  to  your  horse." 

"  If  you  find  you  cannot  do  it,  you 
might  engage  an  assistant,"  suggested 
Dr  West. 

"  So  I  might,"  said  Jan. 

"  I  should  see  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
the  matter,  if  you  were  my  partner.  It 
would  be  the  same  as  leaving  myself, 
and  the  patients  could  not  grumble. 
But,  it  is  not  altogether  the  thing  to 
leave  only  an  assistant,  as  you  are, 
Mr.  Jan." 

"  Make  me  your  partner,  if  yon  like," 
said  cool  Jan.  "  /don't  mind.  What'll 
it  cost  ?" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Jan,  it  will  cost  more  than 


you  have  got.  At  least,  it  ought  to 
cost  it." 

"  I  have  got  five  hundred  pounds," 
said  Jan.  "  I  wanted  Lionel  to  have 
it,  but  he  won't.  Is  that  of  any  use  ?" 

Dr.  West  coughed. 

"Well,  under  .the  circumstances  — 
But  it  is  very  little  I  I  am  sure  you 
must  know  that  it  is.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Jan,  we  can  come  to  some  arrangement 
by  which  I  take  the  larger  share  for  the 
present.  Say  that,  for  this  year,  you 
forward  me — " 

"  Why,  how  long  do  you  mean  to  be 
away  ?"  interrupted  Jan. 

"  I  can't  say.  One  year,  two  years, 
three  years, — it  may  be  even  more  than 
that.  I  expect  this  will  be  a  long  and 
a  lucrative  engagement.  Suppose,  I 
say,  that  for  the  first  year  you  transmit 
to  me  the  one-half  of  the  net  profits, 
and,  beyond  that,  hand  over  to  Deborah 
a  certain  sum,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon, 
towards  housekeeping." 

"1  don't  mind  how  it  is,"  said  easy 
Jan.  "  They'll  stop  here,  then  ?" 

"  Of  course  they  will.  My  dear  Mr. 
Jan,  every  thing,  I  hope,  will  go  on  just 
as  it  goes  on  now,  save  that  I  shall  be 
absent.  You  and  Cheese — whom  I  hope 
you'll  keep  in  order — and  the  errand 
boy  :  it  will  all  be  just  as  it  has  been. 
As  to  the  assistant,  that  will  be  a  future 
consideration." 

"  I'd  rather  be  without  one,  if  I  can 
do  it,"  cried  Jan,  "  and  Cheese  will  be 
coming  on.  Am  I  to  live  with  'em  ?" 

"  With  Deb  and  Amilly  ?  Why  not  ? 
Poor,  unprotected  old  things,  what 
would  they  do  without  you?  And  now, 
Mr.  Jan.  as  that  is  settled  so  far,  we  will 
sit  down,  and  go  further  into  details. 

"  I  know  I  can  depend  upon  you  not 
mentioning  this  abroad." 

"  If  you  don't  want  me  to  mention  it, 
you  can.  But  where's  the  harm  ?" 

"It  is  always  well  to  keep  these  little 
arrangements  private,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Matiss  will  draw  up  the  deed,  and  I 
will  take  you  round  and  introduce  you 
as  my  partner.  But  there  need  not  be  an  j 
thing  said  beforehand.  Neither  need 
there  be  any  thing  said  at  all  about  my 
going  away,  until  I  actually  go.  You 
will  oblige  me  in  this,  Mr.  Jan." 

"  It's  all  the  same  to  me,"  said  accom- 
modating Jan.  "Whose  will  be  this 
room,  then  ?" 
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"  Yours  to  do  as  you  please  with,  of 
course,  so  long  as  I  am  away." 

"  I'll  have  a  tuni-up  bedstead  put  in 
it  and  sleep  here,  then,"  quoth  Jan. 
"  When  folks  come  in  the  night,  and 
ring  me  up,  I  shall  be  handy.  It'll  be 
better  than  disturbing  the  house,  as  is 
the  case  now." 

The  doctor  appeared  struck  with  the 
proposition. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
plan,  indeed,"  he  said.  "I  don't  fancy 
the  room's  damp." 

"  Not  it,"  said  Jan.  "  If  it  were 
damp,  it  wouldn't  hurt  me.  I  have  no 

time  to  be  ill,  I  haven't.  Damp 

Who's  that  ?" 

It  was  a  visitor  to  the  surgery — a  pa- 
tient of  Dr.  West's.  And  for  the  time, 
the  conference  was  broken  up. 

Not  to  be  renewed  until  evening. 
Dr.  West  and  Jau  were  both  fully  occu- 
pied all  the  afternoon.  When  business 
was  over — as  much  so  as  a  doctor's 
business  ever  can  be  over — Jan  knocked 
at  the  door  of  this  room,  where  Dr. 
West  again  was. 

It  was  opened  about  an  inch,  and  the 
face  of  the  doctor  appeared  in  the  aper- 
ture, peering  out  to  ascertain  who  it 
might  be  disturbing  him.  The  same 
aperture  which  enabled  him  to  see  out, 
enabled  Jan  to  see  in. 

"  Why !  what's  up  ?"  cried  uncere- 
monious Jan. 

Jan  might  well  ask  it.  The  room 
contained  a  table,  a  desk  or  two, — some 
sets  of  drawers,  and  other  receptacles 
for  the  custody  of  papers.  All  these 
were  turned  out,  desks  and  drawers 
alike  stood  open,  and  their  contents,  a 
•mass  of  papers,  were  scattered  every- 
where. 

The  doctor  could  not,  in  good  man- 
ners, shut  the  door  right  in  his  pro- 
posed new  partner's  face.  lie  opened 
it  an  inch  or  two  more.  His  own  face 
was  purple :  it  wore  a  startled,  per- 
plexed look,  and  the  drops  of  moisture 
had  gathered  on  his  forehead.  That  he 
was  not  in  the  most  easy  frame  of  mind, 
was  evident.  Jan  put  one  foot  into  the 
room  :  he  could  not  put  two,  unless  lie 
bad  stopped  upon  the  strewing  papers. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Jan, 
perceiving  the  signs  of  perturbation  on 
the  doctor's  countenance. 

"  I  have  hud  a  loss,"  said  the  doctor. 


"  It's  the  most  extraordinary  thing,  but 
a — a  paper,  which  was  here  this  morn- 
ing, I  cannot  find  anywhere.  I  must 
find  it!"  he  added  in  ill-suppressed  agi- 
tation. "  I'd  rather  lose  every  thing 
I  possess,  than  lose  that." 

"Where  did  you  put  it?  Where  did 
you  have  it?"  cried  Jan,  casting  hi* 
eyes  around. 

"  I  kept  it  in  a  certain  drawer,"  re- 
plied Dr.  West,  too  much  disturbed  to 
be  any  thing  but  straightforward.  "  I 
have  not  had  it  in  my  hand  for — oh 
I  cannot  tell  how  long — months  and 
months,  until  this  morning.  I  wanted 
to  refer  to  it  then,  and  got  it  out. 
I  was  looking  it  over  when  a  rough, 
ill-bred  fellow  burst  the  door  open — " 

"  I  heard  of  that,"  interrupted  Jan, 
"  Cheese  told  me." 

"  He  burst  the  door  open,  and  I  put 
the  paper  back  in  its  place  before  I 
spoke  to  him,"  continued  Dr.  West. 
"  Half  an  hour  ago  I  went  to  take  it 
out  again,  and  I  found  it  had  disap- 
peared." 

"  The  fellow  must  have  walked  it  off," 
cried  Jan.  Not  an  unnatural  conclu- 
sion. 

"  He  could  not,"  said  Dr.  West ;  "  it 
is  quite  an  impossibility.  I  went  back 
there," — pointing  to  a  bureau  of  drawers 
behind  him — "  and  put  the  paper  hastily 
in,  and  locked  it  in,  returning  the  keys 
to  my  pocket.  The  man  had  not  stepped 
over  the  threshold  of  the  door  then  ;  he 
was  a  little  taken  to,  I  fancy,  at  his 
having  burst  the  door,  and  he  stood 
there  staring." 

"  Could  he  have  got  at  it  afterwards  ?" 
asked  Jan. 

"It  is,  I  say,  an  impossibility.  He 
never  was  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
bureau  ;  and,  if  he  had  been,  the  place 
was  firmly  locked.  That  man  it  cer- 
tainly was  riot.  Nobody  has  been  in  the 
room  since,  save  myself,  and  you  for  a 
few  minutes  to-day  when  I  called  you 
in.  And  yet  the  paper  is  gone  ?" 

"Could  anybody  have  come  into  the 
room  by  the  other  door  ?"  asked  Jan. 

"  No.  It  opens  with  a  latchkey  only, 
as  this  does.  And  the  key  was  safe  in 
my  pocket. " 

"Well,  this  beats  every  thing,"  cried 
Jan.  "  It's  like  the  codicil  at  Verner'i 
Pride." 

"  The  very  thing  it  put  me  in  mind 
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of,"  said  Dr.  West.  "  I'd  rather— I'd 
rather  have  lost  that  codicil,  had  it  been 
mine,  than  lose  this,  Mr.  Jan." 

J,an  opened  his  eyes.  Jan  had  a 
knack  of  opening  his  eyes  when  any 
thing  surprised  him ;  tolerably  wide, 
too.  "  What  paper  was  it,  then  ?"  he 
cried. 

"  It  was  a  prescription,  Mr.  Jan." 

"  A  prescription  !"  returned  Jan,  the 
answer  not  lessening  his  wonder.  "That's 
not  much.  Isn't  it  in  the  book  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  in  the  book,"  said  Dr. 
West.  "  It  was  too  valuable  to  be  in 
the  book.  You  may  look,  Mr.  Jan,  but 
I  mean  what  I  say.  This  was  a  private 
prescription  of  inestimable  value,  a  se- 
cret prescription,  I  may  say.  I  would 
not  have  lost  it  for  the  whole  world." 

The  doctor  wiped  the  dew  .from  his 
perplexed  forehead  :  the  doctor  strove, 
unsuccessfully,  to  control  his  agitated 
voice  to  calmness.  Jan  could  only  stare. 
All  this  fuss  about  a  prescription  1 

"  Did  it  contain  the  secret  for  com- 
pounding Life's  Elixir?"  asked  he. 

"  It  contained  what  was  more  to  me 
than  that,"  said  Dr.  West.  "  Bnt  you 
can't  help  me,  Mr.  Jan.  I  would  rather 
be  left  to  the  search  alone." 

"  I  hope  you'll  find  it  yet,"  returned 
Jan,  taking  the  hint  and  retreating  to 
the  surgery.  "You  must  have  over- 
looked it  amongst  some  of  these  papers." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,"  replied  the  doctor. 

And  he  shut  himself  up  to  the  search, 
ami  turned  over  the  papers.  But  he 
never  found  what  he  had  lost,  although 
he  was  still  turning  and  turning  them  at 
morning  light. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

AN   INTERRUPTED   JOURNEY. 

ONE  dark  morning,  the  beginning  of 
November :  in  fact,  it  was  the  first 
morning  of  that  gloomy  month,  Jan  was 
busy  in  the  surgery.  Jan  was  arranging 
things  there  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure ;  for  Dr.  West  had  departed  that 
morning  early,  and  Jan  was  master  of 
the  field. 

Jan  had  risen  betimes.  Never  a 
sluggard,  he  had  been  up  now  for  some 
hours,  had  effected  so  great  a  metamor- 


phosis in  the  surgery  that  the  doctor 
himself  would  hardly  have  known  it 
again  ;  things  in  it  previously  never 
having  been  arranged  to  Jan's  satisfac- 
tion. And  now  he  was  looking  at  his 
watch  to  see  whether  breakfast  time  was 
coming  on,  Jan's  hunger  reminding  him 
that  it  might  be  acceptable.  He  had 
not  yet  been  into  the  house ;  his  bed- 
room now  being  the  room  you  have 
heard  of,  the  scene  of  the  letter  and  of 
Dr.  West's  lost  prescription.  The  doc- 
tor had  gone  by  the  six  o'clock  train, 
after  a  cordial  farewell  to  Jan  ;  he  had 
gone — as  it  was  soon  to  turn  out — 
without  having  previously  informed  his 
daughters.  But  of  this  Jan  knew  no- 
thing. 

"Twenty  minutes  past  eight,"  quoth 
Jan,  consulting  his  watch,  a  silver  one, 
the  size  of  a  turnip.  Jan  had  bought 
it  when  he  was  poor :  had  given  about 
two  pounds  for  it,  second-hand.  It 
never  occurred  to  Jan  to  buy  a  better 
one  while  that  legacy  of  his  was  lying 
idle.  Why  should  he  ?  Jan's  turnip 
kept  time  to  a  moment,  and  Jan  did  not 
understand  buying  things  for  show. 
"  Ten  minutes  yet !  I  shall  eat  a  double 
share  of  bacon  this  morning.  Good 
morning,  Miss  Deb !" 

Miss  Deb  was  stealing  into  the  sur- 
gery with  a  scared  look  and  a  white 
face.  Miss  Deb  wore  her  usual  winter 
morning  costume,  a  huge  brown  cape. 
She  was  of  a  shivery  nature  at  the  best 
of  times,  but  she  shivered  palpably  now. 

"  Mr.  Jan,  have  you  got  a  drop  of 
ether?"  asked  she,  her  poor  teeth  chat- 
tering together.  Jan  was  too  good- 
natured  to  tell  Deerham  those  teeth 
were  false,  though  Dr.  West  had  be- 
trayed the  secret  to  Jan. 

"Who's  it  for?"  asked  Jan.  "For 
you  ?  Aren't  you  well,  Miss  Deb  ?  Eat 
some  breakfast :  that's  the  best  thing." 

"  I  have  had  a  dreadful  shock,  Mr. 
Jan.  I  have  had  bad  news.  That  is 
— what  has  been  done  to  the  surgery  ?" 
she  broke  off,  casting  her  eyes  around 
it  in  wonder. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Jan.  "  I  have  been 
making  some  odds  and  ends  of  altera- 
tions. Is  the  news  from  Australia?" 
he  continued,  the  open  letter  in  her  hand 
helping  him  to  the  suggestion.  "A 
mail's  due." 

Miss  Deborah  shook  her  head.     "  It 
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is  from  my  father,  Mr.  Jan.  The  first 
thing  I  saw,  upon  going  into  the  break- 
fast parlor,  was  this  note  for  me,  propped 
against  the  vase  on  the  mantel-piece. 
Mr.  Jan," — dropping  her  voice  in  con- 
fidence— "  it  says  he  is  gone  !  That  he 
is  gone  away  for  an  indefinite  period." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  never 
told  you  of  it  before !"  exclaimed  Jan. 

"I  never  heard  a  syllable  from  him," 
cried  poor  Deborah.  "  He  says  you'll 
explain  to  us  as  much  as  is  necessary. 
You  can  read  the  note.  Mr.  Jan, 
where's  he  gone  ?" 

Jan  ran  his  eyes  over  the  note : 
feeling  himself  probably  in  somewhat 
of  a  dilemma,  as  to  how  much  or  how 
little  it  might  be  expedient  to  explain. 
"  He  thought  some  traveling  might  be 
beneficial  to  his  health, "said  Jan.  "He 
has  got  a  rare  good  place  as  a  traveling 
doctor  to  some  young  chap  of  quality." 

Miss  Deborah  was  looking  very  hard 
at  Jan.  Something  seemed  to  be  on 
her  mind;  some  great  fear.  "He  says 
he  may  not  be  back  for  ever  so  long  to 
come,  Mr.  Jan." 

"So  he  told  me,"  said  Jan. 

"  And  is  that  the  reason  he  took  you 
into  partnership,  Mr.  Jan  ?"' 

"Yes,"  said  Jan.  "Couldn't  leave 
an  assistant  for  an  indefinite  period." 

"  You  will  never  be  able  to  do  it  all 
yourself.  I  little  thought  when  all  this 
bustle  and  changing  of  bed-rooms  was 
going  on,  what  was  up  !  You  might 
have  told  me,  Mr.  Jan,"  she  added,  in  a 
reproachful  tone. 

"  It  wasn't  my  place  to  tell  you,"  re- 
turned Jan.  "It  was  the  doctor's,  if 
anybody's." 

Miss  Deborah  looked  timidly  round, 
and  then  sunk  her  voice  to  a  lower 
whisper.  "  Mr.  Jan,  why  has  he  gone 
away  ?" 

"  For  his  health,"  persisted  Jan. 

"  They  are  saying — they  are  saying — 
Mr.  Jan,  what  is  it  that  they  are  saying 
About  papa  and  those  ladies  at  Chalk 
Cottage  ?" 

Jan  laid  hold  of  the  pestle  and  mor- 
tar, popped  in  a  big  lump  of  some  hard 
looking  white  substance,  and  began 
pounding  away  at  it.  "How  should  I 
know  any  thing  about  the  ladies  at 
Chalk  Cottage  ?»  asked  he.  "  I  never 
was  inside  their  door ;  I  never  spoke  to 
any  of  'em." 


"But  you  know  that  things  are  being 
said,"  urged  Miss  Deborah,  with  almost 
feverish  eagerness.  "  Don't  you  ?" 

"  Who  told  you  any  thing  was  being 
said  ?"  asked  Jan. 

"  It  was  Master  Cheese.  Mr.  Jan, 
folks  have  seemed  queer  lately.  The 
servants  have  whispered  together,  and 
then  have  glanced  at  me  and  at  Amilly, 
and  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong, 
but  I  could  not  get  at  it.  This  morn- 
ing, when  I  picked  up  this  note — it's 
not  five  minutes  ago,  Mr.  Jan — in  my 
fright  and  perplexity  I  shrieked  out : 
and  Master  Cheese,  he  said  something 
about  Chalk  Cottage." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?"  asked  Jan.  • 

Miss  Deborah's  pale  face  turned  to 
crimson.  "  I  can't  tell,"  she  said.  "  I 
did  not  hear  the  words  rightly.  Mas- 
ter Cheese  caught  them  up  again.  Me 
Jan,  I  have  come  to  you  to  tell  me." 

Jan  answered  nothing,  He  was 
pounding  away  very  fiercely. 

"Mr.  Jan,  I  ought  to  know  it,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  am  not  a  child.  If  you 
please  I  must  request  you  to  tell  me." 

"  What  are  you  shivering  for  ?"  asked 
Jan. 

"  I  can't  help  it.  Is — is  it  any  thing 
that — that  he  can  be  taken  up  for  ?" 

"  Taken  up !"  replied  Jan,  ceasing 
from  his  pounding,  and  fixing  his  wide- 
open  eyes  on  Miss  Deborah.  "  Can  I 
be  taken  up  for  doing  this  ?" — and  he 
brought  down  the  pestle  with  such  force 
as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 
mortar. 

"  You'll  tell  me,  please,"  she  shiv- 
ered. 

"W^ll,"  said  Jan,  "if  you  must 
know  it,  the  doctor  had  a  misfortune." 

"  A  misfortune  ?  He  !  What  mis- 
fortune ?  A  misfortune  at  Chalk  Cot- 
tage ?" 

Jan  gravely  nodded.  "  And  they 
were  in  an  awful  rage  with  him,  and  said 
he  should  pay  expenses,  and  all  that. 
And  he  wouldn't  pay  expenses  :  the 
chimney-glass  alone  was  twelve  pound 
fifteen  ;  and  there  was  a  regular  quarrel, 
and  they  turned  him  out." 

"  But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
fortune ?" 

"  He  set  the  parlor  chimney  on  fire." 

Miss  Deborah's  lips  parted  with 
amazement ;  she  appeared  to  find  some 
difficulty  in  closing  them  again. 
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"  Set  the  parlor  chimney  on  fire  !  Mr.  j 
Jan  I" 

"  Very  careless  of  him,"  continued 
Jan,  with  composure.  "  He  had  no 
business  to  carry  gunpowder  about  with 
him.  Of  course  they  won't  believe  but 
he  flung  it  in  purposely." 

Miss  Deborah  could  not  gather  her 
senses. 

"Who  won't  ?— the  ladies  at  Chalk 
Cottage  ?" 

"  The  ladies  at  Chalk  Cottage,"  as- 
sented Jan.  "  If  I  saw  all  these  bottles 
go  to  smithereens,  through  Cheese  car- 
rying about  gunpowder  in  his  trousers' 
pockets,  I  might  go  into  a  passion,  too, 
Miss  Deb." 

"  But,  Mr.  Jan — this  is  not  what's 
being  said  in  Deerham  ?" 

"  Law,  if  you  go  by  all  that's  said  in 
Deerham,  you'll  have  enough  to  do," 
cried  Jan.  "  One  says  one  thing,  and 
one  says  another.  No  two  are  ever  in 
the  same  tale.  When  that  codicil  was 
lost  at  Yerner's  Pride,  ten  different  peo- 
ple were  accused  of  stealing  it." 

"Were  they,"  responded  Miss  De- 
borah, abstractedly. 

"Did  you  never  hear  it  ?  You  just 
ask  Deerham  about  the  row  between 
the  doctor  and  Chalk  Cottage,  and 
you'll  hear  ten  versions,  all  different. 
What  else  could  be  expected  ?  As  if 
he'd  take  the  trouble  to  explain  the 
rights  of  it  to  them  !  Not  that  I  should 
advise  you  to  ask,"  concluded  Jan, 
pointedly.  "  Miss  Deborah,  do  you 
know  the  time  ?" 

"It  must  be  half-past  eight,"  she  re- 
peated mechanically,  her  thoughts  buried 
in  a  reverie. 

"  And  turned,"  said  Jan.  "  I'd  be 
glad  of  breakfast.  I  shall  have  the 
gratis  patients  here." 

"  It  shall  be  ready  in  two  minutes," 
said  Miss  Deborah,  meekly.  And  she 
went  out  of  the  surgery. 

Presently  young  Cheese  came  leaping 
into  it. 

"  The  breakfast's  ready,"  cried  he. 

Jan  stretched  out  his  long  arm,  and 
pinned  Master  Cheese. 

"What  have  you  been  saying  to  Miss 
Deb  ?"  he  asked.  "  Look  here  :  who 
is  your  master  now?" 

"  Yoa  are,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
young  gentleman. 

"Very  well.     You  just  bear  that  in 


mind  ;  and  don't  go  carrying  tales  in- 
doors of  what  Deerham  says.  Attend 
to  your  own  business  and  leave  Dr. 
West's  alone." 

Master  Cheese  was  considerably  as- 
tonished. He  had  never  heard  the  like 
speech  from  easy  Jan. 

"  I  say,  though,  are  you  going  to  turn 
out  a  bashaw  with  three  tails  ?"  asked 
he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jan.  "  I  have  pro- 
mised Dr.  West  to  keep  you  in  order, 
and  I  shall  do  it." 

Dr.  West's  was  not  the  only  depar- 
ture from  Deerham  that  was  projected 
for  that  day.  The  other  was  that  of 
Lionel  Verner.  Fully  recovered,  he 
had  deemed  it  well  to  waste  no  more 
time.  Lady  Verner  suggested  that  he 
should  remain  in  Deerham  until  the 
completion  of  the  year :  Lionel  replied 
that  he  had  remained  in  it  rather  too 
long  already  ;  that  he  must  be  up  and 
doing.  He  was  eager  to  be  "up  and 
doing,"  and  his  first  step  towards  it  was 
the  proceeding  to  London  and  engaging 
chambers.  He  fixed  upon  the  first  day 
of  November  for  his  departure,  uncon- 
scious that  that  day  had  also  been  fixed 
upon  by  Dr.  West  for  his.  However, 
the  doctor  was  off  long  before  Lionel 
was  out  of  bed. 

Lionel  rose  all  excitement,  all  impulse, 
to  begin  his  journey,  to  be  away  from 
Deerham.  Somebody  else  rose  with 
feelings  less  pleasurable  :  and  that  was 
Lucy  Tempest.  Now  that  the  real 
time  of  separation  had  come,  Lucy 
awoke  to  the  state  of  her  own  feelings  ; 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  con- 
tained but  one  beloved  face  for  her — 
that  of  Lionel  Verner. 

She  awoke  with  no  start,  she  saw  no- 
thing wrong  in  it,  she  did  not  ask  her- 
self how  it  was  to  end,  what  the  future 
was  to  be  ;  any  vision  of  marrying  Li- 
onel, which  might  have  flashed  across 
the  active  brain  of  a  more  sophisticated 
young  lady,  never  occurred  to  Lucy. 
All  she  knew  was,  that  she  had  somehow 
glided  into  a  state  of  existence  different 
from  any  thing-  she  had  ever  experienced 
before  ;  that  her  days  were  all  bright- 
ness, the  world  an  Eden,  and  that  it  was 
the  presence  of  Lionel  that  made  the 
sunshine. 

She  stood  before  the  glass,  twisting  her 
soft  brown  hair,  her  cheeks  crimson  with 
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excitement,  her  eyes  bright.  The  mor- 
row morning  would  be  listless  enough  ; 
but  this,  the  last  on  which  she  should 
see  him,  was  gay  with  rose  hues  of  love. 
Stay  1  not  gay.  That  is  a  wrong  ex- 
pression :  it  would  have  been  gay  but 
for  tliat  under  current  of  feeling,  which 
was  whispering  that  a  short  hour  or  two 
and  all  would  change  to  the  darkest 
shade. 

"He  says  it  may  be  a  twelvemonth 
before  he  shall  come  home  again,"  she 
said  to  herself,  her  white  fingers  trem- 
bling as  she  fastened  her  pretty  morn- 
ing dress.  "How  lonely  it  will  be! 
What  shall  we  do  all  that  while  without 
him  ?  Oh,  dear,  what's  the  matter  with 
me  this  morning?" 

In  her  perturbed  haste,  she  had  fast- 
ened her  dress  all  awry,  and  had  to  un- 
do it  again.  The  thought  that  she  might 
be  keeping  them  waiting  breakfast — 
which  was  to  be  taken  that  morning  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  usual — 
did  not  tend  to  expedite  her.  Lucy 
thought  of  the  old  proverb  :  "  The  more 
haste,  the  less  speed." 

"  How  I  wish  I  dare  ask  him  to  come 
sooner  than  that  to  see  us !  But  he 
might  think  it  strange.  I  wonder  he 
should  not  come !  there's  Christmas, 
there's  Easter,  and  he  must  have  holiday 
then.  A  whole  year,' perhaps  more; 
and  not  to  see  him  1" 

She  passed  out  of  the  room  and  de- 
scended, her  soft  skirts  of  pink-shaded 
cashmere  sweeping  the  staircase.  You 
saw  her  in  it  the  evening  she  first  came 
to  Lady  Verner's.  It  had  lain  by  almost 
ever  since,  and  was  now  converted  into 
a  morning  dress.  The  breakfast-room 
was  empty.  Instead  of  being  behind 
her  time,  Lucy  found  she  was  before  it. 
Lady  Verner  had  not  risen  :  she  rarely 
did  rise  to  breakfast :  and  Decima  was 
in  Lionel's  room,  busy  over  some  of  his 
things. 

Lionel  himself  was  the  next  to  enter. 
His  features  broke  into  a  glad  smile 
when  he  saw  Lucy.  A  fairer  picture, 
she,  Mr.  Lionel  Verner,  than  even  that 
other  vision  of  loveliness  which  your 
mind  has  been  pleased  to  make  its  ideal 
—Sibylla ! 

"  Down  first,  Lucy  !"  he  cried,  shak- 
ing hands  with  her.  "You  wish  me 
somewhere,  I  dare  say,  getting  you  up 
before  your  time." 


"By  how  much — a  few  minutes-?" 
she  answered,  laughing.  "  It  wants 
twenty  minutes  to  nine.  What  would 
they  have  said  to  me  at  the  rectory,  had 
I  come  down  so  late  as  that  ?" 

"  Ah,  well,  you  won't  have  me  here 
to  torment  you  to-morrow.  I  have  been 
a  trouble  to  you,  Lucy,  take  it  alto- 
gether. You  will  be  glad  to  see  my 
back  turned." 

Lucy  shook  her  head.  She  looked 
shyly  up  at  him  in  her  timidity  ;  but  she 
answered  truthfully  still : 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  ;  not  glad." 

"  Sorry  !  Why  should  you  be  sorry, 
Lucy  ?"  and  his  voice  insensibly  as- 
sumed a  tone  of  gentleness.  "  You 
cannot  have  cared  for  me ;  for  the  com- 
panionship of  a  half  dead  fellow,  like 
myself  1" 

Lucy  rallied  her  courage.  "  Perhaps 
it  was  because  you  were  half  dead  that 
I  cared  for  you,"  she  answered. 

"  I  suppose  it  was,"  mused  Lionel, 
aloud,  his  thoughts  cast  back  to  the  past. 
"  I  will  bid  you  good-by  now,  Lucy, 
while  we  are  alone.  Believe  me  that  I 
part  from  you  with  regret ;  that  I  do 
heartily  thank  you  for  all  you  have  beeu 
to  me." 

Lucy  looked  up  at  him,  a  yearning, 
regretful  sort  of  look,  and  her  eyelashes 
grew  wet.  Lionel  had  her  hand  in  his, 
and  was  looking  down  at  her. 

"  Lucy,  I  do  think  you  are  sorry  to 
part  with  me !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Just  a  little,"  she  answered. 

If  you,  good,  grave  sir,  had  been  sto- 
ical enough  to  resist  the  up-turned  face, 
Lionel  was  not.  He  bent  his  lips  and 
left  a  kiss  upon  it. 

"  Keep  it  until  we  meet  again,"  he 
whispered. 

Jan  came  in  while  they  were  at  break- 
fast. 

"  I  can't  stop  a  minute,"  were  his 
words  when  Decima  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  sit  down.  "  I  thought  I'd  run 
up  and  say  good-by  to  Lionel,  but  I  am 
wanted  in  all  directions.  Mrs.  Verner 
has  sent  for  me,  and  there  are  the  regu- 
lar patients." 

"  Dr.  West  attends  Mrs.  Verner, 
Jan,"  said  Decima. 

"  He  did,"  replied  Jan.  "  It  is  to  be 
myself  now.  West  is  gone." 

"Gone!"  was  the  universal  echo. 
And  Jan  gave  an  explanation. 
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It  was  received  in  silence.  The  ru- 
mors affecting  Dr.  West  had  reached 
Deerham  Court. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner  ?"  asked  Lionel.  "  She  appeared  as 
well  as  usual  when  I  quitted  her  last 
night." 

"I  don't  know  that  there's  any  thing 
more  the  matter  with  her  than  usual," 
returned  Jan,  sitting  down  on  a  side- 
table.  "  She  has  been  going  in  some 
time  for  apoplexy." 

"  Oh,  Jan  !"  uttered  Lucy. 

"  So  she  has,  Miss  Lucy.  As  Dr. 
West  has  said.  /  have  not  attended 
her." 

"  Has  she  been  told  it,  Jan  ?" 

"  Where's  the  good  of  telling  her  ?" 
asked  Jan.  "  She  knows  it  fast  enough. 
She'd  not  forego  a  meal,  if  she  saw  the 
fit  coming  on  before  night.  Tynn  came 
round  to  me,  just  now,  and  said  his  mis- 
tress felt  poorly.  The  Australian  mail 
is  in,"  continued  Jan,  passing  to  another 
subject. 

"  Is  it  ?"  cried  Decima. 

Jan  nodded. 

"  I  met  the  postman  as  I  was  coming 
out,  and  he  told  me.  I  suppose  there'll 
be  news  from  Fred  and  Sibylla." 

After  this  little  item  of  information, 
which  called  the  color  into  Lucy's  cheek 
— she  best  knew  why — but  which  Lionel 
appeared  to  listen  to  impassively,  Jan 
got  off  the  table  : 

"Good-by,  Lionel,"  said  he,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

"What's  your  hurry,  Jan?"  asked 
Lionel. 

"  Ask  my  patients,"  responded  Jan. 
"  I  tyn  off  the  first  thing  to  Mrs.  Veruer, 
and  then  shall  take  my  round.  I  wish 
you  luck,  Lionel." 

"Thank  you,  Jan,"  said  Lionel.  "No- 
thing less  than  the  woolsack,  of  course." 

"  My  gracious  !"  said  literal  Jan.  "  I 
say,  Lionel,  I'd  not  count  upon  that.  If 
only  one  in  a  thousand  gets  to  the  wool- 
Back,  and  all  the  lot  expect  it,  what 
an  amount  of  heart-burning  must  be 
wasted  !" 

"Right,  Jan.  Only  let  me  lead  my 
circuit,  and  I  shall  deem  myself  lucky." 

"  How  long  will  it  take  you  before 
you  can  accomplish  that?"  asked  Jan. 
"  Twenty  years  ?" 


A  shade  crossed  Lionel's  countenance. 
That  he  was  beginning  late  in  life,  none 
knew  better  than  he.  Jan  bade  him  fare- 
well, and  departed  for  Verner's  Pride. 

Lady  Verner  was  down  before  Lionel 
went.  He  intended  to  take  the  quarter 
past  ten  o'clock  train. 

"  When  are  we  to  meet  again  ?"  she 
asked,  holding  her  hand  in  his. 

"  I  will  come  home  to  see  you  soon, 
mother." 

"  Soon  !  I  don't  like  the  vague  word," 
returned  Lady  Verner.  "  Why  cannot 
you  come  for  Christmas?" 

"  Christmas  !  I  shall  scarcely  have 
gone." 

"  You  will  come,  Lionel  ?" 

"  Yery  well,  mother.  As  you  wish  it, 
I  will." 

A  crimson  flush — a  flush  of  joy — rose 
to  Lucy's  countenance.  Lionel  hap- 
pened to  have  glanced  at  her.  I  won- 
der what  he  thought  of  it  ? 

His  luggage  had  gone  on,  and  he 
walked  with  a  hasty  step  to  the  station. 
The  train  came  in  two  minutes  after  he 
reached  it.  Lionel  took  his  ticket,  and 
stepped  into  a  first-class  carriage. 

All  was  ready.  The  whistle  sounded, 
and  the  guard  had  one  foot  on  his  van- 
step,  when  a  shouting  and  commotion 
was  heard.  "  Stop  !  Stop  !"  Lionel, 
like  others,  looked  out,  and  beheld  the 
long  legs  of  his  brother  Jan  come  flying 
along  the  platform.  Before  Lionel  had 
well  known  what  was  the  matter,  or  had 
gathered  in  the  hasty  news,  Jan  had 
pulled  him  out  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
train  went  shrieking  on  without  him. 

"  There  goes  my  luggage,  and  here 
am  I  and  my  ticket  1"  cried  Lionel. 
"  You  have  done  a  pretty  thing,  Jan. 
What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  It's  all  true,  Lionel.  She  was  cry- 
ing over  the  letters  when  I  got  there. 
And  pretty  well  I  have  raced  back  to 
stop  your  journey.  Of  course  you  will 
not  go  away  now.  He's  dead." 

"  I  don't  understand  yet,"  gasped 
Lionel,  feeling,  however,  that  he  did  un- 
derstand. * 

"Not  understand,"  repeated  Jan. 
"  It's  easy  enough.  Fred  Massingbird's 
dead,  poor  fellow  ;  he  died  of  fever  three 
weeks  after  they  landed  :  and  you  are 
master  of  Yerner's  Pride. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


NEWS  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 


LIONET  YERNER  could  scarcely  believe 
in  his  o-vi  identity.  The  train,  which 
was  to  Hve  contained  him,  was  whirling 
towards  London,  he,  a  poor  aspirant  for 
future  fortune,  ought  to  have  been  in  it ; 
he  had  counted  most  certainly  to  be  in 
it ;  but  here  was  he,  while  the  steam  of 
the  train  yet  snorted  in  his  ears,  walking 
oat  of  the  station  a  wealthy  man,  come 
into  a  proud  inheritance,  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers.  In  the  first  moment  of 
tumultuous  thought,  Lionel  almost  felt 
as  if  some  fairy  must  have  been  at  work 
with  a  magic  wand. 

It  wjis  all  true.  He  linked  his  arm 
within  Jan's,  and  listened  to  the  recital 
in  detail.  Jan  had  found  Mrs.  Verner, 
on  bis  arrival  at  Verner's  Pride,  weeping 
over  letters  from  Australia ;  one  from  a 
Captain  Cannonby,  one  from  Sibylla. 
They  contained  the  tidings  that  Frede- 
rick Mnssingbird  had  died  of  fever,  and 
that  Sibylla  was  anxious  to  come  home 
again. 

"  Who  is  Captain  Cannoriby  ?"  asked 
Lionel  of  Jan. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  the  name  ?"  re- 
turned Jan.  "That  friend  of  Fred 
Massingbird's  who  sold  out,  and  was 
knocking  about  London  :  Fred  went  up 
once  or  twice  to  see  him.  He  went  out 
to  the  diggings  last  autumn,  and  it 
seems  Fred  and  Sibylla  lighted  on  him 
at  Melbourne.  He  had  laid  poor  Fred 
in  the  grave  the  day  before  he  wrote,  he 
says." 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  all  now, 
Jan,"  said  Lionel.  "What  a  change  !" 

"  Ay.  You  won't  believe  it  for  a  day 
or  two.  I  say,  Lionel,  Uncle  Stephen 
need  not  have  left  Verner's  Pride  to  the 
Massingbirds  :  they  have  not  lived  to 
enjoy  it.  Neither  need  there  have  been 
all  that  bother  about  the  codicil.  I 
know  what." 

"What?"  asked  Lionel,  looking  at 
him  :  for  Jan  spoke  significantly. 

"  That  Madam  Sibylla  would  give  her 
two  ears  now,  to  have  married  you,  in- 
stead of  Fred  Massingbird." 

Lionel's  face  flushed,  and  he  replied 
coldly,  hauteur  in  his  tone.  "  Non- 
sense, Jan  1  you  are  speaking  most  un- 
warrantably. When  Sibylla  chose  Fred 


Massingbird,  I  was  the  heir  to  Yerner'a 
Pride." 

'•  /know,"  said  Jan.  "  Yerner's  Pride 
would  be  a  great  temptation  to  Sibylla  ; 
and  I  can  but  think  she  knew  it  was  left 
to  Fred  when  she  married  him." 

Lionel  did  not  condescend  to  retort. 
He  would  as  soon  believe  himself  capa- 
ble of  bowing  down  before  the  god  of 
gold,  in  a  mean  spirit,  as  believe  Sibylla 
capable  of  it.  Indeed,  though  he  waa 
wont  to  charm  himself  with  the  flattering 
notion  that  his  love  for  Sibylla  had  died 
out,  or  near  upon  it,  he  was  very  far  off 
the  point  when  he  could  think  any  ill  of 
Sibylla. 

"  My  patients  will  be  foaming,"  re- 
marked Jan,  who  continued  his  way  to 
Yerner's  Pride  with  Lionel.  "  They 
will  conclude  I  have  gone  off  with  Dr. 
West :  and  I  have  his  list  on  my  hands 
now,  as  well  as  my  own.  I  say,  Lionel, 
when  I  told  you  the  letters  from  Austra- 
lia were  in,  how  little  we  guessed  they 
would  contain  this  news." 

"  Little,  indeed  !"  said  Lionel. 

"  I  suppose  you  won't  go  to  London 
now?" 

"  I  suppose  not,"  was  the  reply  of 
Lionel.  And  a  rush  of  gladness  illu- 
mined his  heart  as  he  spoke  it.  No 
more  toil  over  those  dry  old  law  books  ! 
The  study  had  never  been  to  his  taste. 

The  servants  were  gathered  in  the 
hall  when  Lionel  and  Jan  entered  it. 
Decorously  sorry,  of  course,  for  the 
tidings  which  had  arrived,  but  unable  to 
conceal  the  inward  satisfaction  which 
peeped  out ;  not  satisfaction  at  the 
death  of  Fred,  but  at  the  accession  of 
Lionel.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
jealous  the  old  retainers  of  a  family 
are,  upon  all  points  which  touch  the 
honor  or  the  well-being  of  the  house. 
Fred  Massingbird  was  an  alien  ;  Lionel 
was  a  Yerner ;  and  now,  as  Lionel  en- 
tered, they  formed  into  a  double  line 
that  he  might  pass  between  them,  their 
master  from  henceforth. 

Mrs.  Yerner  was  in  the  old  place,  the 
study.  Jan  had  seen  her  in  bed  that 
morning  ;  but,  since  then,  she  had  risen. 
Early  as  the  hour  yet  was,  recent  as  the 
sad  news  had  been,  Mrs.  Verner  had 
dropped  asleep.  She  sat  nodding  in  her 
chair,  snoring  heavily,  breathing  pain- 
fully, her  neck  and  face  all  one  color — 
carmine  red.  That  she  looked — as  Jan 
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had  observed — a  very  apoplectic  subject, 
struck  Lionel  most  particularly  on  this 
morning. 

"  Why  don't  you  bleed  her,  Jan  ?"  he 
whispered. 

"  She  won't  be  bled,"  responded  Jan. 
"  She  won't  take  physic ;  she  won't  do 
any  thing  that  she  ought  to  do.  You 
may  as  well  talk  to  a  post.  She'll  do 
nothing  but  eat  and  drink,  and  fall 
asleep  afterwards  ;  and  then  wake  up  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  fall  asleep  again. 
Mrs.  Verner" — exalting  his  voice — 
"  here's  Lionel." 

Mrs.  Verner  partially  woke  up.  Her 
eyes  opened  sufficiently  to  observe  Jan  ; 
and  her  mind  apparently  grew  awake  to 
a  confused  remembrance  of  facts.  "  He's 
gone  to  London,"  said  she  to  Jan. 
"  You  won't  catch  him  :"  and  then  she 
nodded  again. 

"I  did  catch  him,"  shouted  Jan. 
"  Lionel's  here." 

Lionel  sat  down  by  her,  and  she  woke 
up  pretty  fully. 

"  I  am  grieved  at  this  news  for  your 
eake,  Mrs.  Yerner,"  he  said  in  a  kind 
tone,  as  he  took  her  hand.  "  I  am 
sorry  for  Frederick." 

"Both  my  boys  gone  before  me, 
Lionel  1"  she  cried,  melting  into  tears. 
"  John  first ;  Fred  next.  Why  did  they 
go  out  there  to  die  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed  sad  for  you,"  replied 
Lionel.  "  Jan  says  Fred  died  of  fever." 

"  He  has  died  of  fever.  Don't  you 
remember  when  Sibylla  wrote,  she  said 
he  was  ill  with  fever  ?  He  never  got 
well.  He  never  got  well !  I  take  it 
that  it  must  have  been  a  sort  of  inter- 
mittent fever — pretty  well  one  day, 
down  ill  the  next — for  he  had  started 
fur  the  place  where  John  died — I  forget 
its  name,  but  you'll  find  it  written  there. 
Only  a  few  hours  after  quitting  Mel- 
bourne, he  grew  worse  and  died." 

"  Was  he  alone  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  Captain  Cannonby  was  with  him. 
They  were  going  together  up  to — I 
forget,  I  say,  the  name  of  the  place — 
where  John  died,  you  know.  It  was 
nine  or  ten  days'  distance  from  Mel- 
bourne, and  they  had  traveled  but  a  day 
of  it.  And  I  suppose,"  added  Mrs. 
Verner,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "that 
he'd  be  .put  into  the  ground  like  a  dog  !" 

Lionel,  on  this  score,  could  give  no 
consolation.  He  knew  not  whether  the 


fact  might  be  so,  or  not.  Jan  hoisted 
himself  on  to  the  top  of  a  high  bureau, 
and  sat  in  comfort. 

"  He'd  be  buried  like  a  dog,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Verner.  "  What  do  they 
know  about  parsons  and  consecrated 
ground  out  there  ?  Cannonby  buried 
him,  he  says,  and  then  he  went  back  to 
Melbourne  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Si- 
bylla." 

"Sibylla?  was  Sibylla  not  with  him 
when  he  died  ?"  exclaimed  Lionel. 

"It  seems  not.  It's  sure  not,  in  fact, 
by  the  letters.  You  can  read  them, 
Lionel.  There's  one  from  her  and  one 
from  Captain  Cannonby. 

"  It's  not  likely  they'd  drag  Sibylla 
up  to  the  diggings,"  interposed  Jan. 

"And  yet — almost  as  unlikely  that 
her  husband  would  leave  her  alone  in 
such  a  place  as  Melbourne  appears  to 
be,"  dissented  Lionel. 

"  She  was  not  left  alone,"  said  Mrs. 
Verner.  "If  you'd  read  the  letters, 
Lionel,  you  would  see.  She  stayed  in 
Melbourne  with  a  family ;  friends,  I 
think  she  says,  of  Captain  Cannonby's. 
She  has  written  for  money  to  be  sent 
out  to  her  by  the  first  ship,  that  she  may 
pay  her  passage  home  again." 

This  item  of  intelligence  astonished 
Lionel  more  than  any  other. 

"  Written  for  money  to  be  sent  out 
for  her  passage  home  !"  he  reiterated. 
"  Has  she  no  money  ?" 

Mrs.  Verner  looked  at  him. 

"They  accuse  me  of  forgetting  things 
in  my  sleep,  Lionel ;  but  I  think  you 
must  be  getting  worse  than  I  am.  Poor 
Fred  told  us  in  his  last  letter  that  he 
had  been  robbed  of  his  desk,  and  that  it 
had  got  his  money  in  it." 

"But  I  did  not  suppose  it  contained 
all — that  they  were  reduced  so  low  as 
for  his  wife  to  have  no  money  left  for  a 
passage.  What  will  she  do  there,  until 
some  can  be  got  out  ?" 

"  If  she  is  with  comfortable  folks, 
they'd  not  turn  her  out,"  cried  Jan. 

Lionel  took  up  the  letters,  and  ran 
his  eyes  over  them.  They  told  him 
little  else  of  the  facts  ;  though  more  of 
the  details.  It  appeared  to  have  taken, 
place  pretty  much  as  Mrs.  Verner  said. 
The  closing  part  of  Sibylla's  letter  ran 
as  follows  : 

"  After  we  wrote  to  you,  Fred  met 
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Captain  Cannonby.  You  must  remem- 
ber, dear  aunt,  how  often  Fred  would 
speak  of  him.  Captain  Cannonby  has 
relatives  out  here,  people  in  very  good 
position — if  people  can  be  said  to  be  in 
si  position  at  all  in  such  a  horrid  place. 
AVe  knew  Captain  Cannonby  had  come 
over,  but  thought  he  was  at  the  Bendigo 
diggings.  However,  Fred  met  him ; 
nnd  lie  was  very  civil  and  obliging, 
He  got  us  apartments  in  the  best  hotel 
— one  of  the  very  places  that  had  refused 
us,  saying  they  were  crowded.  Fred 
seemed  to  grow  a  trifle  better,  and  it 
was  decided  that  they  should  go  to  the 
place  where  John  died,  and  try  and  get 
particulars  about  his  money,  etc.,  which 
in  Melbourne  we  could  hear  nothing  of. 
Indeed,  nobody  seemed  to  know  even 
John's  name.  Captain  Cannonby  (who 
has  really  made  money  here  in  some 
way  :  trading,  he  says ;  and  expects  to 
make  a  good  deal  more)  agreed  to  go 
with  Fred.  Then  Fred  told  me  of  the 
loss  of  his  desk  and  money,  his  bills  of 
credit,  and  that ;  whatever  the  term  may 
be.  It  was  stolen  from  the  quay,  the 
day  we  arrived,  and  he  had  never  been 
able  to  hear  of  it;  but,  while  there 
seemed  a  chance  of  finding  it,  he  would 
not  let  me  know  the  ill  news.  Of  course, 
with  this  loss  upon  us,  there  was  all  the 
more  necessity  for  our  getting  John's 
money  as  speedily  as  might  be.  Cap- 
tain Cannonby  introduced  me  to  his 
relatives,  the  Eyres,  told  them  my  hus- 
band wanted  to  go  up  the  country  for  a 
short  while,  and  they  invited  me  to  stay 
with  them.  And  here  I  am,  and  very 
kind  they  are  to  me  in  this  dreadful 
trouble. 

"  Aunt  Yerner,  I  thought  I  should 
have  died  when,  a  day  or  two  after  they 
started,  I  saw  Captain  Cannonby  come 
back  alone,  with  a  long  sorrowful  face. 
I  seemed  to  know  in  a  moment  what  had 
happened :  I  had  thought  at  the  time 
they  started,  that  Fred  was  too  ill  to  go. 
I  said  to  him,  'my  husband  is  dead!' 
and  he  confessed  that  it  was  so.  He 
had  been  taken  ill  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day,  and  did  not  live  many  hours. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  any  more,  dear  aunt 
Yerner ;  I  am  too  sick  and  ill.  And  if 
1  filled  ten  sheets  with  the  particulars, 
it  would  not  alter  the  dreadful  facts.  I 
want  to  come  home  to  you;  I  know  you 
will  ivct-ive  rue,  and  let  me  live  with  you 


always.  I  have  not  any  money.  Please 
send  me  out  sufficient  to  bring  me  home 
by  the  first  ship  that  sails.  I  don't  care 
for  any  of  the  things  we  brought  out ; 
they  may  stop  here  or  be  lost  in  the  sea, 
for  all  the  difference  it  will  make  to  me : 
I  only  want  to  come  home.  Captain 
Cannonby  says  he  will  take  upon  him- 
self now  to  look  after  John's  money,  and 
transmit  it  to  us,  if  he  can  get  it. 

"  Mrs.  Eyre  has  just  come  in.  She 
desires  me  to  say  that  they  are  taking 
every  care  of  me,  and  are  all  happy  to 
have  me  with  them  :  she  says  I  am  to 
tell  you  that  her  own  daughters  are 
about  my  age.  It  is  all  true,  dear  aunt, 
and  they  are  exceedingly  kind  to  me. 
They  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money,  are 
intimate  with  the  governor's  family,  and 
with  what  they  call  the  good  society  of 
the  colony.  When  I  think  what  my  po- 
sition would  have  been  now,  had  I  not 
met  with  them,  I  grow  quite  frightened. 

"  I  have  to  write  to  papa,  and  must 
close-  this.  I  have  requested  Captain 
Cannonby  to  write  to  you  himself,  and 
give  you  particulars  about  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Frederick.  Send  me  the  money 
without  delay,  dear  aunt.  The  place  is 
hateful  to  me  now  he  is  gone,  and  I'd 
rather  be  dead  than  stop  in  it. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  afflicted  niece, 
"  SIBYLLA  MASSINGBIED." 

Lionel  folded  the  letter  musingly.  "  It 
would  almost  appear  that  they  had  not 
heard  of  your  son's  accession  to  Yerner's 
Pride,"  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Yerner. 
"  It  is  not  alluded  to,  in  any  way." 

"  I  think  it  is  sure  they  had  not  heard 
of  it,"  she  answered.  "  I  remarked  so 
to  Mary  Tynn.  The  letters  must  have 
been  delayed  in  their  passage.  Lionel, 
you  will  see  to  the  sending  out  of  the 
money  for  me." 

"Immediately,"  replied  Lionel. 

"  And  when  do  you  come  home  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean — do  you  mean  when  do 
I  come  home  here?"  returned  Lionel. 

"  To  be  sure  I  mean  it.  It  is  your 
home.  Yerner's  Pride  is  your  home, 
Lionel,  now  ;  not  mine.  It  has  been 
yours  this  three  or  four  months  past, 
only  we  did  not  know  it.  You  must 
come  home  to  it  at  once,  Lionel." 

"I  suppose  it  will  be  right  that  I 
should  do  so,"  he  answered. 

"  And  I  shall  be  thankful,"  said  Mrs. 
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Verner.  "  There  will  be  a  master  once 
more,  and  no  need  to  bother  me.  I  have 
been  bothered,  Lionel.  Mr.  Jan" — 
turning  to  the  bureau — "  it's  that  which 
has  made  me  feel  ill.  One  comes  to  me 
with  some  worry  or  other,  and  another 
comes  to  me :  they  will  come  to  me. 
The  complaints  and  tales  of  that  Roy 
fidget  my  life  oat." 

"  I  shall  discharge  Roy  at  once,  Mrs. 
Verner." 

Mrs.  Verner  made  a  deprecatory  move- 
ment of  the  hands,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  it  was  no  business  of  hers.  "  Lionel, 
I  have  only  one  request  to  make  of  you  : 
never  speak  of  the  estate  to  me  again,  or 
of  any  thing  connected  with  its  manage- 
ment. You  are  its  sole  master,  and  can 
do  as  you  please.  Shall  yon  turn  me 
out?" 

Lionel's  face  flushed.  "  No,  Mrs. 
Verner,"  he  almost  passionately  an- 
swered. "  You  could  not  think  so." 

"  You  have  the  right.  Had  Fred 
come  home,  he  would  have  had  the  right. 
But  I'd  hardly  reconcile  myself  to  any 
other  house  now." 

"It  is  a  right  which  I  should  never 
exercise,"  said  Lionel. 

"  I  shall  mostly  keep  my  room,"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Verner.  "  Perhaps  wholly 
keep  it :  and  Mary  Tynn  will  wait  upon 
me.  The  servants  will  be  yours,  Lionel. 
In  fact  they  are  yours  :  not  mine.  What 
a  blessing  !  to  know  that  I  may  be  at 
peace  from  henceforth :  that  the  care 
will  be  upon  another's  shoulders  !  My 
poor  Fred  !  "My  dear  sons  !  I  little 
thought  I  was  taking  leave  of  them  both 
for  the  last  time." 

Jan  jumped  off  his  bureau.  Now  that 
the  brunt  of  the  surprise  was  over,  and 
plans  began  to  be  discussed,  Jan  be- 
thought himself  of  his  impatient  sick  list, 
who  were  doubtless  wondering  at  the 
non-appearance  of  their  doctor.  Lionel 
rose  to  depart  with  him. 

"But  you  should  not  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Vevner.  "  In  five  minutes  I  vacate  this 
study ;  resign  it  to  you.  This  change 
will  give  you  plenty  to  do,  Lionel." 

"  I  know  it  will,  dear  Mrs.  Verner.  I 
shall  be  back  soon  ;  but  I  must  go  and 
acquaint  my  mother." 

"  You  will  promise  not  to  go  away 
again,  Lionel.  It  is  your  lawful  home, 
remember." 

"  I  shall   not   go   away  again,"  was 


Lionel's  answer.  And  Mrs.  Verner 
breathed  freely.  To  be  emancipated 
from  what  she  had  regarded  as  the  great 
worry  of  life,  was  felt  to  be  a  relief.  Now 
she  could  eat  and  sleep  all  day,  and 
never  need  be  asked  a  single  question, 
or  hear  whether  the  outside  world  had 
stopped,  or  was  going  on  still. 

"  You  will  just  pen  a  few  words  for 
me  to  Sibylla,  Lionel,"  she  called  out. 
"  I  am  past  writing  much  now." 

"  If  it  be  necessary  that  I  should,"  he 
coldly  replied. 

41  And  send  them  with  the  remittance," 
concluded  Mrs.  Verner.  "  You  will 
know  how  much  to  send.  Tell  Sibylla 
that  Verner's  Pride  is  no  longer  mine, 
and  I  cannot  invite  her  to  it.  It  would 
hardly  be  the — the  thing  for  a  young 
girl,  and  she's  little  better,  to  be  living 
here  with  you  all  daylong,  and  I  always 
shut  up  in  my  room.  Would  it,  Lionel  ?" 

Lionel  somewhat  haughtily  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "  Scarcely,"  he  answered. 

"  She  must  go  to  her  sisters,  of  course. 
Poor  girl !  what  a  thing  it  seems,  to. 
have  to  return  to  her  old  house  again  ! 

Jan  put  in  his  head.  "  I  thought  you 
said  you  were  coming,  Lionel  ?" 

"  So  I  am  ;  this  instant."  And  they 
departed  together :  encountering  Mr. 
Bitterworth  in  the  road. 

He  grasped  hold  of  Lionel  in  much 
excitement. 

"  Is  it  true — what  people  are  saying  ? 
That  you  have  come  into  Verner's 
Pride  ?" 

"Quite  true,"  replied  Lionel.  And 
he  gave  Mr.  Bitterworth  a  summary  of 
the  facts. 

"  Now  look  there  !"  cried  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth,  who  was  evidently  deeply  im- 
pressed, "  it's  of  no  use  to  try  to  go 
against  honest  right :  sooner  or  later  it 
will  triumph.  In  your  case,  it  has  come 
wonderfully  soon.  I  told  my  old  friend 
that  the  Massingbirds  had  no  claim  to 
Verner's  Pride  ;  that  if  they  were  exalt- 
ed to  it,  over  your  head,  it  would  not 
prosper  them.  Not,  poor  fellows,  that 
I  thought  of  their  death.  May  you  re- 
main in  undisturbed  possession  of  it, 
Lionel  1  May  your  children  succeed  to 
it  after  you  !" 

Lionel  and  Jan  continued  their  road. 
But  they  soon  parted  company,  for  Jan 
turned  off  to  his  patients.  Lionel  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Deerham  Court. 
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In  the  room  he  entered,  steadily  prac- 
tising, was  Lucy  Tempest,  alone.  She 
turned  her  head  to  see  who  it  was,  and 
at  the  sight  of  Lionel  started  up  in 
alarm. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Why  are  you  back  ?" 
she  exclaimed.  "  Has  the  train  broken 
down  ?" 

Lionel  smiled  at  her  vehemence ;  at 
her  crimsoned  countenance  ;  at  her  un- 
bounded astonishment  altogether. 

"  The  train  has  not  broken  down,  I 
trust,  Lucy.  I  did  not  go  with  it.  Do 
you  know  where  my  mother  is  ?" 

"  She  is  gone  out  with  Decima." 

He  felt  a  temporary  disappointment : 
the  news,  he  was  aware,  would  be  so 
deeply  welcome  to  Lady  Yerner.  Lucy 
stood  regarding  him,  waiting  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery. 

"What  should  you  say,  Lucy,  if  I  tell 
you  Deerham  is  not  going  to  get  rid  of 
me  at  all  ?" 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied 
Lucy,  coloring  with  surprise  and  emo- 
tion. "  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  remain  here  ?" 

"  Not  here — in  this  house.  That  would 
be  a  calamity  for  you." 

Lucy  looked  as  if  it  would  be  any 
thing  but  a  calamity. 

"  You  are  as  bad  as  our  French  mis- 
tress at  the  rectory,"  she  said.  "  She 
would  never  tell  us  any  thing  :  she  used 
to  make  us  guess." 

Her  words  were  interrupted  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  church  bells  ;  a  loud 
peal,  telling  of  joy.  A  misgiving  crossed 
Lionel  that  the  news  had  got  wind,  and 
that  some  officious  person  had  been  set- 
ting on  the  bells  to  ring  for  him,  because 
of  his  succession.  The  exceeding  bad 
taste  of  the  proceeding — should  it  prove 
so — called  a  flush  of  anger  to  his  brow. 
His  inheritance  had  cost  Mrs.  Verner 
her  son. 

The  suspicion  was  confirmed.  One 
of  the  servants,  who  had  been  to  the  vil- 
lage came  running  in  at  this  juncture 
with  open  mouth,  calling  out  that  Mr. 
Lionel  had  come  into  his  own,  and  that 
the  bells  were  ringing  for  it.  Lucy 
Tempest  heard  the  words,  and  turned  to 
Lionel. 

"It  is  so,  Lncy,"  he  said,  answering 
the  look.  "Yeruer's  Pride  is  at  last 
mine.  But " 

She  grew  strangely  excited.     Lionel 


could  see  her  heart  beat, — could  see  the 
tears  of  emotion  gather  in  her  eyes. 

"I  am  so  glad  I"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
heartfelt  tone.  "  I  thought  it  would  be 
so,  sometime.  Have  you  found  the  co- 
dicil ?» 

"  Hush,  Lucy  !  Before  you  express 
your  gladness,  you  must  learn  that  sad 
circumstances  are  mixed  with  it.  The 
codicil  has  not  been  found  :  but  Fred- 
erick Massingbird  has  died." 

Lucy  shook  her  head.  "  He  had  no 
right  to  Yerner's  Pride,  and  I  did  not 
like  him.  I  am  sorry,  though,  for  him- 
self, that  he  is  dead.  And — Lionel — 
you  will  never  go  away  now  ?" 

"  I  suppose  not :  to  live." 

"  I  am  so  glad  !  I  may  tell  you  that 
I  am  glad,  may  I  not  ?" 

She  half  timidly  held  out  her  hand  as 
she  spoke.  Lionel  took  it  between  both 
of  his,  toying  with  it  as  tenderly  as  he 
had  ever  toyed  with  Sibylla's.  And  his 
low  voice  took  a  tone  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  hatred,  as  he  bent  to- 
wards her. 

"  I  am  glad  also,  Lucy.  The  least 
pleasant  part  of  my  recent  projected  de- 
parture was  the  constantly  remembered 
fact  that  I  was  about  to  put  a  distance 
of  many  miles  between  myself  and  you. 
It  grew  all  too  palpable  towards"  the 
last." 

Lucy  laughed  and  drew  away  her  hand, 
her  radiant  countenance  falling  before 
the  gaze  of  Lionel. 

"  So  you  will  be  troubled  with  me 
yet,  you  see,  Miss  Lucy,"  he  added  in  a 
lighter  tone  as  he  left  her  and  strode  off 
with  a  step  that  might  have  matched 
Jan's,  on  his  wa,y  to  ask  the  bells  whe- 
ther they  were  not  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"ITS    APPLEPLEXY." 

AND  so  the  laws  of  right  and  justice 
had  eventually  triumphed,  and  Lionel 
Yerner  took  possession  of  his  o-.vn. 
Mrs.  Yerner  took  possession  of  her 
own — her  chamber ;  all  she  was  ever 
again  likely  to  take  possession  of  at 
Yerner's  Pride.  She  had  no  particular 
ailment,  unless  heaviness  could  be  called 
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an  ailment,  and  steadily  refused  any  sug- 
gestion of  Jan's. 

"  You'll  go  off  in  a  fit,"  said  plain 
Jan  to  her. 

"  Then  I  must  go,"  replied  Mrs.  Yer- 
ner.  "I  can't  submit  to  be  made 
wretched  with  your  medical  and  surgical 
remedies,  Mr.  Jan.  Old  people  should 
be  let  alone,  to  doze  away  their  days  in 
peace." 

"  As  good  give  some  old  people  poi- 
son outright,  as  let  them  always  doze," 
remonstrated  Jan. 

"  Yon'd  like  me  to  live  sparingly — to 
starve  myself,  in  short — and  you'd  like 
me  to  take  exercise!"  returned  Mrs. 
Verner.  "Wouldn't  you,  now?" 

"  It  would  add  ten  years  to  your 
life,"  said  Jan. 

"  I  dare  say  I  It's  of  no  use  your 
coming  preaching  to  me,  Mr.  Jan.  Go 
and  try  your  eloquence  upon  others.  I 
always  have  had  enough  to  eat,  and  I 
hope  I  always  shall.  And  as  to  my 
getting  about,  or  walking,  I  can't. 
When  folks  come  to  be  my  size,  it's 
cruel  to  want  them  to  do  it." 

Mrs.  Verner  was  nodding  before  she 
had  well  spoken  the  last  words,  and  Jan 
said  no  more.  You  may  have  met  with 
some  such  case  in  your  own  experience. 

When  the  news  of  Lionel  Yerner's 
succession  fell  upon  Roy,  the  bailiff,  he 
could  have  gnashed  his  teeth  in  very 
vexation.  Had  he  foreseen  what  was 
to  happen  he  would  have  played  his 
cards  so  differently.  It  had  not  entered 
into  the  head-piece  of  Roy,  to  reflect 
that  Frederick  Massingbird  might  die. 
Scarcely,  had  it,  that  he  could  die. 
A  man,  young  and  strong,  what  was 
likely  to  take  off  him  ?  John  had  died, 
it  was  true  ;  but  John's  death  had  been 
a  violent  one.  Had  Roy  argued  the 
point  at  all — which  he  did  not,  for  it 
had  never  occurred  to  his  mind — he 
might  have  assumed  that  because  John 
had  died,  Fred  was  the  more  likely  to 
live.  It  is  a  somewhat  rare  case  for 
two  brothers  to  be  cut  down  in  their 
youth  and  prime,  one  closely  following 
upon  the  other. 

Roy  lived  in  a  cottage  standing  by 
itself,  a  little  beyond  Clay  Lane,  but 
not  so  far  off  as  the  gamekeeper's.  On 
the  morning  when  the  bells  had  rung 
out — to  the  surprise  and  vexation  of 
Lionel — Roy  happened  to  be  at  home. 


Roy  never  grudged  himself  holiday 
when  it  could  be  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  his  wife.  A  negative  benefit  she 
may  have  thought  it,  since  it  invariably 
consisted  in  what  Roy  called  "  a  blow- 
ing of  her  up." 

Mrs.  Roy  had  heard  that  the  Austra- 
lian mail  was  in.  But  the  postman  had 
not  been  to  their  door,  therefore  no 
letter  could  have  arrived  for  them  from 
Lnke.  A  great  many  mails,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  Mrs.  Roy,  had  come  in  with 
the  like  result.  That  Luke  had  been 
mnrdered,  as  his  master  John  Massing- 
bird had  been  before  him,  was  the  least 
she  feared.  Her  fears  and  troubles- 
touching  Luke  were  great ;  they  were 
never  at  rest;  and  her  tears  fell  fre- 
quently. All  of  which  excited  the  ire 
of  Roy. 

She  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  in  the 
kitchen — a  chair  which  had  been  new 
when  the  absent  Luke  was  a  baby,  and 
which  was  sure  to  be  the  seat  chosen  by 
Mrs.  Roy  since,  when  she  was  in  a  mood 
to  indulge  any  passing  tribulation.  The 
kitchen  opened  to  the  road,  as  the 
kitchens  of  many  of  the  dwellings  did 
open  to  it ;  a  parlor  was  on  the  right, 
which  was  used  only  on  the  grand  occa- 
sion of  receiving  visitors ;  and  the 
stairs,  leading  to  two  rooms  above,  as- 
cended from  the  kitchen.  Here  she  sat, 
silently  wiping  away  her  dropping  tears 
with  a  red  cotton  pocket-handkerchief. 
Roy  was  not  in  the  sweetest  possible 
temper  himself  that  morning,  so  of 
course  he  turned  it  upon  her. 

"There  you  be,  a-sniveling  as  usual! 
I'd  have  a  bucket  always  at  my  feet,  if 
I  was  you.  It  might  save  the  trouble 
of  catching  rain-water." 

"  If  the  letter-man  had  got  any  thing 
for  us,  he'd  have  been  round  here  a  hour 
ago,"  responded  Mrs.  Roy,  bursting  into 
unrestrained  sobs. 

Now,  this  happened  to  be  the  very 
grievance  that  was  affecting  the  gentle- 
man's temper — the  postman's  not  having 
gone  there.  They  had  heard  that  the 
Australian  mail  was  in.  Not  that  he 
was  actuated  by  any  strong  paternal 
feelings — such  sentiments  did  not  prey 
upon  Mr.  Roy.  The  hearing  or  the  not 
hearing  from  his  son  would  not  thus 
have  disturbed  his  equanimity.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  Luke  was  alive  Some- 
where— probably  getting  on — and  was 
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content  to  wait  until  himself  or  a  letter 
should  turn  up.  The  one  whom  he  had 
been  expecting  to  hear  from  was  his  new 
master,  Mr.  Massingbird.  He  had  fondly 
indulged  the  hope  that  credential  letters 
•would  arrive  for  him,  confirming  him  in 
his  place  of  manager  ;  he  believed  that 
this  mail  would  inevitably  bring  them, 
as  the  last  mails  had  not.  Hence  he 
had  stayed  at  home  to  receive  the  post- 
man. But  the  postman  had  not  come, 
and  it  gave  Roy  a  pain  in  his  temper. 

"They  be  a-coming  back,  that's  what 
it  is,"  was  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at, 
when  his  disappointment  had  a  little 
subsided.  "Perhaps  they  may  have 
come  by  this  very  ship  I  I  wonder  if  it 
brings  folks  as  well  as  letters  1" 

"I  know  he  must  be  dead  !"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Roy. 

"He's  dead  as  much  as  you  be,"  re- 
torted Roy.  "  He's  a  making  his  for- 
tune, and  he'll  come  home  after  it — that's 
what  Luke's  a-doing.  For  all  you  know 
he  may  be  come,  too." 

The  words  appeared  to  startle  Mrs. 
Roy ;  she  looked  np,  and  he  saw  that 
her  face  had  gone  white  with  terror. 

"  Why  1  what  does  ail  you  ?"  cried 
he,  in  wonder.  "Be  you  took  crazy  ?" 

"I  don't  want  him  to  come  home," 
she  replied,  in  an  awe-struck  whisper. 
"  Roy,  I  don't  want  him  to%." 

"You  don't  want  to  be  any  thing  but 
a  idiot,"  returned  Roy  with  supreme 
contempt. 

"But  I'd  like  to  hear  from  him,"  she 
wailed,  swaying  herself  to  and  fro. 
'•I'm  always  a-dreaming  of  it." 

"  You'll  just  drearn  a  bit  about  get- 
ting the  dinner  ready,"  commanded  Roy, 
morosely;  "that's  what  you'll  dream 
about  now.  I  said  I'd  have  biled  pork 
and  turnips,  and  nicely  you  be  a-getting 
on  with  it.  Hark  ye  !  I'm  a-going  now, 
l>ut  I  shall  be  in  at  twelve,  and  if  it 
ain't  ready,  mind  your  skin  !" 

He  swung  open  the  kitchen  door  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  church  bells  burst 
out  with  a  loud  and  joyous  peal.  It 
surprised  Roy.  In  quiet  Deerham  such 
sounds  were  not  very  frequent. 

"  What's  up  now  ?"  cried  Roy,  sav- 
agely. Xot  that  the  abstract  fact  of  the 
bells  ringing  was  of  any  moment  to  him, 
but  he  was  in  a  mood  to  be  angry  with 
every  thing.  "Here,  you  !"  continued 
Le,  seizing  hold  of  a  boy  who  was  run- 


ning by,  "  what  be  them  bells  a  clatter- 
ing out  for  ?" 

Thus  brought-to  summarily,  the  boy 
had  no  resource  but  to  stop.  It  was  a 
young  gentleman  whom  you  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  before — Master 
Dan  Duff.  So  fast  had  he  been  flying, 
that  a  moment  or  two  elapsed  ere  he 
could  get  breath  to  speak. 

The  delay  did  not  tend  to  soothe  his 
capturer ;  and  he  administered  a  slight 
shake.  "Can't  yon  speak,  Dan  Duff? 
Don't  you  see  who  it  is  that's  a  asking 
of  you  ?  What  be  them  bells  a  work- 
ing for  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  it's  for  Mr.  Lionel  Yer- 
ner. " 

The  answer  took  Roy  somewhat  aback. 
He  knew — as  everybody  else  knew — 
that  Mr.  Lionel  Yerner's  departure  from 
Deerhanfwas  fixed  for  that  day  ;  but  to 
believe  that  the  bells  would  ring  out  a 
peal  of  joy  on  that  account  was  a  stag- 
gerer even  to  Roy's  ears.  Dan  Duff 
found  himself  treated  to  another  shake, 
together  with  a  sharp  reprimand. 

"So  they  be  a -ringing  for  him!" 
panted  he.  "There  ain't  no  call  to 
shake  my  inside  out  of  me  for  saying  so. 
Mr.  Lionel  have  got  Yerner's  Pride  at 
last,  and  he  ain't  a-going  away  at  all, 
and  the  bells  be  a-ringing  for  it.  Mo- 
ther have  sent  me  to  tell  the  gamekeeper. 
She  said  he'd  be  sure  to  give  me  a  penny, 
if  I  was  the  first  to  tell  him." 

Roy  let  go  the  boy.  His  arms  and 
his  mouth  alike  dropped.  "Is  that — 
that  there  codicil  found  ?"  gasped  he. 

Dan  Duff  shook  his  head.  "  I  dun 
know  nothink  about  codinals,"  said  he. 
"  Mr.  Fred  Massingbird's  dead.  He 
can't  keep  Mr.  Lionel  out  of  his  own 
any  longer,  and  the  bells  is  a-ringing 
for  it." 

Unrestrained  now,  he  sped  away.  Roy 
was  not  altogether  in  a  state  to  stop 
him.  He  had  turned  of  a  glowing  heat, 
and  was  asking  himself  whether  the  news 
could  be  true.  Mrs.  Roy  stepped  for- 
ward, her  tears  arrested. 

"  Law,  Roy,  whatever  shall  you  do  ?" 
spoke  she,  deprecatingly.  "I  said  as 
you  should  have  kept  in  with  Mr.  Li- 
onel. You'll  have  to  eat  humble  pie, 
for  certain." 

The  humble  pie  would  taste  none  the 
more  palatable  for  his  being  reminded 
of  it  by  his  wife,  and  Roy  drove  her 
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back  with  a  shower  of  harsh  words.  He 
shut  the  door  with  a  bang,  and  went  out, 
a  forlorn  hope  lighting  him  that  the 
news  might  be  false. 

But  the  news,  he  found,  was  too  true. 
Frederick  Massingbird  was  really  dead, 
and  the  true  heir  had  come  into  his  own. 

Roy  stood  in  much  inward  perturba- 
tion. The  eating  of  humble  pie — as 
Mrs.  Roy  had  been  kind  enough  to  sug- 
gest— would  not  cost  much  to  a  man  of 
his  cringing  nature ;  but  he  entertained 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  no  amount  of 
humble  pie  would  avail  for  him  with  Mr. 
Verner;  that,  in  short,  he  should  be 
discarded  entirely.  While  thus  stand- 
ing, the  center  of  a  knot  of  gossipers, 
for  the  news  had  caused  Deerham  to 
collect  in  groups,  the  bells  ceased  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  begun,  and  Lionel 
Yerner  himself  was  observA  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  church.  Roy 
stood  out  from  the  rest,  and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary slice  of  the  humble  pie,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  stood  bareheaded  while 
Lionel  passed  by. 

It  did  not  avail  him.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Roy  found  himself  summoned 
to  Yerner's  Pride.  He  went  up,  and 
was  shown  to  the  old  business  room — 
the  study. 

Ah !  things  were  changed  now ; 
changed  from  what  they  had  been  ;  and 
Roy  was  feeling  it  to  his  heart's  core. 
It  was  no  longer  the  feeble  invalid,  Ste- 
phen Yerner,  who  sat  there ;  to  whom 
all  business  was  unwelcome,  and  who 
shunned  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  shun, 
leaving  it  to  Roy  :  it  was  no  longer  the 
ignorant  and  easy  Mrs.  Yerner,  to  whom 
(as  she  herself  had  once  expressed  it) 
Roy  could  represent  white  as  black,  and 
black  as  white  :  but  he  who  reigned  now 
was  essentially  master — master  of  him- 
self, and  of  all  who  were  dependent  on 
him. 

Roy  felt  it  the  moment  he  entered  ; 
felt  it  keenly.  Lionel  stood  before  a  ta- 
ble covered  with  papers.  He  appeared 
to  have  risen  from  his  chair  and  to  be 
searching  for  something.  He  lifted  his 
head  when  Roy  appeared,  quitted  the 
table  and  stood  looking  at  the  man,  his 
figure  drawn  to  its  full  height.  The  ex- 
ceeding nobility  of  the  face  and  form 
struck  even  Roy. 

But  Lionel  greeted  him  in  a  quiet, 


courteous  tone  ;  to  meet  any  one,  the 
poorest  person  on  his  estate,  otherwise 
than  courteously,  was  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility for  Lionel  Yerner.  "  Sit  down, 
Roy,"  he  said.  "  You  are  at  no  loss,  I 
imagine,  to  guess  what  my  business  is 
with  you." 

Roy  did  not  accept  the  offered  seat. 
He  stood  in  discomfiture,  saying  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  he'd  change  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  men,  would  do 
all  he  could  to  give  satisfaction  to  his 
master,  Mr.  Yerner,  if  the  latter  would 
consent  to  continue  him  on. 

"You  must  know  yourself  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  do  it,"  returned  Lionel 
briefly.  "  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh, 
Roy — I  trust  I  never  shall  be  harsh  with 
any  one — and  if  you  choose  to  accept 
of  work  on  the  estate,  you  can  do  so." 

"  You'll  not  continue  me  in  my  post 
over  the  brick-yard,  sir — over  the  men 
generally  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Lionel.  "  Perhaps  the 
less  we  go  into  those  past  matters  the 
better.  /  have  no  objection  to  speak 
of  them,  Roy  ;  but,  if  I  do,  you  will 
hear  some  home  truths  that  may  not  be 
palatable.  You  can  have  work  if  you 
wish  for  it;  and  good  pay." 

"As  one  of  the  men,  sir?"  asked 
Roy,  a  shade  of  grumbling  in  his  tone. 

"  As  one  of  the  superior  men." 

Roy  hesitated.  The  blow  had  fallen ; 
but  it  was  only  what  he  feared.  "  Might 
I  ask  as  you'd  give  me  a  day  to  consider 
it  over,  sir  ?"  he  presently  said. 

"A  dozen  days  if  you  choose.  The 
work  is  always  to  be  had :  it  will  not 
run  away.  If  you  prefer  to  spend  time 
deliberating  upon  the  point,  it  is  your 
affair,  not  mine." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir.  Then  I'll  think  it 
over.  It'll  be  hard  lines,  coming  down 
to  be  a  workman,  where  I've  been,  as 
may  be  said,  a  sort  of  master." 

"  Roy  ?" 

Roy  turned  back.  He  had  been  mov- 
ing away.  "  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  shall  expect  you  to  pay  rent  for 
your  cottage  now,  if  you  remain  in  it. 
Mr.  Yerner,  I  believe,  threw  it  into  your 
post ;  made  it  part  of  your  perquisites. 
Mrs.  Yerner  has,  no  doubt,  done  the 
same.  But  that  is  at  an  end.  I  can 
show  no  more  favor  to  you  than  I  do  to 
others." 
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"Ill  think  it  over,  sir,"  concluded 
Roy,  his  tone  as  sullen  a  one  as  he  dared 
let  appear.  And  he  departed. 

Before  a  week  had  elapsed,  he  came 
again  to  Yerner's  Pride,  and  said  he 
would  accept  the  work,  and  pay  rent  for 
the  cottage ;  but  he  hoped  Mr.  Verner 
would  name  a  fair  rent. 

"I  should  not  name  an  unfair  one, 
Roy,"  was  the  reply  of  Lionel.  "You 
will  pay  the  same  that  others  pay,  whose 
dwellings  are  the  same  size  as  yours. 
Mr.  Yerner's  scale  of  rents  was  not 
high  but  low;  as  you  know  :  I  shall  not 
alter  it." 

A  short  period  elapsed.  One  night 
Jan  Verner,  upon  getting  into  bed,  found 
he  need  not  have  taken  the  trouble,  for 
the  uight-bell  rang,  and  Jan  had  to  get 
up  again.  He  opened  his  side  window 
and  called  out  to  know  who  was  there. 
A  boy  came  round  from  the  surgery  door 
into  view  and  Jan  recognized  him  for 
the  youngest  son  of  his  brother's  game- 
keeper, a  youth  of  twelve.  He  said  his 
mother  was  ill. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her?"  asked 
Jan. 

"Please,  sir,  she's  took  bad  in  the 
stomach.  She's  a  groaning  awful.  Fa- 
ther thinks  she'll  die." 

Jan  dressed  himself  and  started  off, 
carrying  with  him  a  dose  of  tincture  of 
opium.  When  he  arrived,  however,  he 
found  the  woman  so  violently  sick  and 
ill,  that  he  suspected  it  did  not  arise 
simply  from  natural  causes.  "  What  had 
she  been  eating  ?"  inquired  Jan. 

"  Some  late  mushrooms  out  of  the 
fields." 

"Ah,  that's  just  it,"  said  Jan.  And 
he  knew  the  woman  had  been  poisoned. 
He  took  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book, 
wrote  a  rapid  word  on  it,  and  ordered 
the  boy  to  carry  it  to  the  house,  and  give 
it  to  Mr.  Cheese. 

"  Now,  look  you,  Jack,"  said  he.  "If 
you  want  your  mother  to  get  well,  you'll 
go  there  and  back  as  fast  as  ever  your 
legs  can  carry  you.  I  can  do  little  till 
you  bring  me  what  I  have  sent  for.  Go 
past  the  Willow-pool,  and  straight  across 
to  my  house." 

The  boy  looked  aghast  at  the  injunc- 
tion. "  Past  the  Willow-pool  1"  echoed 
he.  "  I'd  not  go  past  there,  sir,  at  night, 
for  all  the  world." 


"  Why  not  ?"  questioned  Jan. 

"I'd  see  Rachel  Frost's  ghost,  may 
be,"  returned  Jack,  his  round  eyes  open 
with  perplexity. 

The  conceit  of  seeing  a  ghost  amused 
Jan  beyond  every  thing.  He  sat  down 
on  a  high  press  that  was  in  the  kitchen, 
and  grinned  at  the  boy.  "  What  would 
the  ghost  do  to  you  ?"  cried  he. 

Jack  Broom  could  not  say.  All  he 
knew  was,  that  neither  he,  nor  a  good 
many  more,  had  gone  near  that  pond  at 
night,  since  the  report  had  arisen  (which 
of  course  it  did,  simultaneously  with  the 
death)  that  Rachel's  ghost  was  to  be  seen 
there. 

"  Wouldn't  you  go,  to  sate  your  mo- 
ther ?"  cried  Jan. 

"  I'd — I'd  not  go  to  be  made  winner 
of  the  leg  of  mutton  atop  of  a  greased 
pole,"  ^sponded  the  boy,  in  mortal 
fright,  mk  Jan  should  send  him. 

"  You  are  a  nice  son,  Mr.  Jack  !  A 
brave  young  man,  truly  I" 

"Jim  Hook,  he  was  a  going  by  the 
pond  one  night,  and  he  seed  it,"  cried 
the  boy,  earnestly.  "It  don't  take  two 
minutes  longer  to  cut  down  Clay  Lane, 
please,  sir." 

"Be  off,  then,"  said  Jan,  "and  see 
how  quick  you  can  be.  What  has  put 
such  a  thing  in  his  head,  ?"  he  presently 
asked  of  the  gamekeeper,  who  was  hard 
at  work,  preparing  hot  water. 

"  Little  fools  1"  ejaculated  the  man. 
"  I  think  the  report  first  took  its  rise, 
sir,  through  Robin  Frost's  going  to  the 
pond  of  a  moonlight  night,  and  walking 
about  on  it's  brink." 

"  Robin  Frost  did !"  cried  Jan. 
"  What  did  he  do  that  for  ?" 

"  What  indeed,  sir!  It  did  no  good, 
as  I  told  him,  more  than  once,  when  I 
came  upon  him  there.  He  has  not  been 
lately,  I  think.  Folks  get  up  a  talk 
that  Robin  went  there  to  meet  his  sister's 
spirit,  and-  it  put  the  youngsters  into  a 
fright." 

Back  came  Mr.  Jack  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  He  could  not  have  come 
much  quicker,  had  he  dashed  right 
through  the  'pool.  Jan  set  himself  to 
his  work,  and  did  not  leave  the  woman 
till  she  was  better.  That  was  the  best 
of  Jan  Yerner.  He  paid  every  atom  as 
much  attention  to  th.e  poor  as  he  did  to 
the  rich.  Jan  never  considered  who  or 
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what  his  patients  were,  when  he  was  at- 
tending on  them  :  all  his  object  was,  to 
get  them  well. 

His  nearest  way  home  lay  past  the 
pool,  and  he  took  it ;  he  did  not  fear 
poor  Rachel's  ghost.  It  was  a  sharpish 
night,  bright,  somewhat  of  a  frost.  As 
Jan  neared  the  pool  he  turned  his  head  to- 
wards it  and  half  stopped,  gazing  on  its 
still  waters.  He  had  been  away  when  the 
catastrophe  happened  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances had  been  detailed  to  him.  "  How 
it  would  startle  Jack  and  a  few  of  those 
timid  ones,"  said  he,  aloud,  "if  some 
night—" 

"  Is  that  you,  sir  ?" 

Some  persons,  with  nerves  less  serene 
than  Jan's  might  have  started  at  the 
sudden  interruption,  there  and  then. 
Not  so  Jan.  He  turned  round  with 
composure,  and  saw  Bonnet,  Jfce  foot- 
man from  Yerner's  Pride.  1  Be  man 
had  come  up  hastily  from  behind  the 
hedge. 

"  I  have  been  to  your  house,  sir,  and 
they  told  me  you  were  at  the  gamekeep- 
er's, so  I  was  hastening  there.  My  mis- 
tress is  taken  ill,  sir." 

"  Is  it  a  fit  ?"  cried  Jan,  remembering 
his  fears  and  prognostications,  with  re- 
gard to  Mrs.  Verner. 

"  It's  worse  than  that,  sir  :  it's  apple- 
plexy.  Leastways,  sir,  my  master  and 
Mrs.  Tynn's  afraid  that  it  is.  She  looks 
like  dead,  sir,  and  there's  froth  on  her 
mouth." 

Jan  waited  for  no  more.  He  turned 
short  round,  and  flew  by  the  nearest  path 
to  Verner's  Pride. 

The  evil  had  come.  Apoplexy  it  in- 
deed was,  and  all  Jan's  efforts  to  remedy 
it  were  of  no  avail. 

"  It  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  I 
found  it  out,  sir,"  Mrs.  Tynn  said  to 
him.  "  I  happened  to  wake  up,  sir, 
and  I  thought,  how  quiet  my  mistress 
was  lying :  mostly  she  might  be  heard 
ever  so  far  off  when  she  was  asleep.  I 
got  up,  sir,  and  took  the  rushlight  out 
of  the  shade,  and  looked  at  her.  And 
then  I  saw  what  had  happened,  and 
went  and  called  Mr.  Lionel." 

"  Can  you  restore  her,  Jau  ?"  whis- 
pered Lionel. 

Jan  made  no  reply.  He  had  his  own 
private  opinion:  but,  whatever  that  may 
have  been,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  in 
right  earnest. 


She  never  rallied.  She  lived  only 
till  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  Scarcely 
had  the  clock  told  eight,  when  the 
death-bell  went  booming  over  the  vil- 
lage :  the  bell  of  that  very  church  which 
had  recently  been  so  merry  for  the  suc- 
cession of  Lionel.  And  when  people 
came  running  from  far  and  near  to  in- 
quire for  whom  the  passing  bell  was 
ringing  out,  they  hushed  their  voices  and 
their  footsteps  when  informed  that  it 
was  for  Mrs.  Verner. 

Verily,  within  the  last  year,  death  had 
made  himself  at  home  at  Verner's  Pride  1 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

JAN'S   REMEDY  FOR  A   COLD. 

A  COLD  bright  day  in  mid-winter. 
Luncheon  was  just  over  at  Deerham 
Court,  and  the  Lady  Verner,  Decima, 
and  Lucy  Tempest  had  gathered  round 
the  fire  in  the  dining-room.  Lucy  had 
a  cold.  She  laughed  at  it;  said  she 
was  used  to  colds  ;  but  Lady  Verner  had 
insisted  upon  her  wrapping  herself  in  a 
shawl,  and  not  stirring  out  of  the  dining- 
room  for  the  day — which  was  the 
warmest  room  in  the  house.  So  there, 
reclined  Lucy  in  state,  in  an  arm-chair 
with  cushions ;  half  laughing  at  being 
made  into  an  invalid,  half  rebelling  at 
it. 

Lady  Verner  sat  opposite  her.  She 
wore  a  rich  black  silk  dress — the  mourn- 
ing for  Mrs.  Verner — and  a  white  lace 
cap  of  the  finest  guipure.  The  white 
gloves  on  her  hands  were  without  a 
wrinkle,  and  her  curiously  fine  handker- 
chief lay  ou  her  lap.  Lady  Verner 
could  indulge  her  taste  for  showy  gloves 
and  for  delicate  handkerchiefs  now, 
untroubled  by  the  thought  of  the  money 
they  cost.  The  addition  to  ner  income, 
which  she  had  spurned  from  Stephen 
Verner,  she  accepted  largely  from 
Lionel.  Lionel  was  liberal  as  a  man 
and  as  a  son.  He  would  have  given 
the  half  of  his  fortune  to  his  mother,  and 
not  said  "  It  is  a  gift."  Deerham  Court 
had  its  carriage  and  horses  liow,  and 
Deerham  Court  had  its  additional  ser- 
vants. Lady  Verner  visited  and  received 
company,  and  the  look  of  care  had  gone 
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from  her  face,  and  the  querulousness 
from  her  tone. 

But  it  was  in  Lady  Verner's  nature 
to  make  a  trouble  of  things ;  and  if  she 
could  not  do  it  in  a  large  way,  she  must 
do  it  in  a  small.  To-day  occurred  this 
cold  of  Lucy's,  and  that  afforded  scope 
for  Lady  Verner.  She  sent  for  Jan  as 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  in  defiance 
of  the  laughing  protestations  of  Lucy. 
But  Jan  had  not  made  his  appearance 
yet,  and  Lady  Verner  waxed  wroth. 

He  was  coming  in  now.  Now,  as  the 
servants  were  carrying  out  the  luncheon- 
tray,  entering  by  his  usnal  mode — the 
back  door — and  nearly  knocking  over 
the  servant  and  tray  in  his  haste,  as  his 
long  legs  strode  to  the  dining-room. 
Lady  Verner  had  left  off  reproaching 
Jan  with  using  the  servants'  entrance, 
finding  it  waste  of  breath  :  Jan  would 
have  come  down  the  chimney  with  the 
sweeps,  had  it  saved  him  a  minute's  time. 
"Who's  ill?"  asked  he. 

Lady  Verner  answered  the  question 
by  a  sharp  reprimand,  touching  Jan's 
tardiness. 

"  I  can't  be  in  two  places  at  once," 
good-humoredly  replied  Jan.  "  I  have 
been  with  one  patient  since  four  o'clock 
this  morning,  until  five  minutes  ago. 
Who  is  it  that's  ill?" 

Lucy  explained  her  ailments,  giving 
Jan  her  own  v iew  of  them  :  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  her  but  a 
bit  of  a  cold. 

"  Law !"  contemptuously  returned 
Jan.  "  If  I  didn't  think  somebody 
must  be  dying!  Cheese  said  they'd 
been  after  me  about  six  times  1" 

"If  you  don't  like  to  attend  Miss 
Tempest,  you  can  let  it  alone,"  said 
Lady  Verner.  "  I  can  send  elsewhere." 

"I'll  attend  anybody  that  I'm  wanted 
to  attend,"  said  Jan.  "  Where  d'ye  feel 
the  symptoms  of  the  cold  ?"  asked  he  of 
Lucy.  "  In  the  head  or  chest  ?" 

"I  am  beginning  to  feel  them  a  little 
here,"  replied  Lucy,  touching,  her  chest. 

"  Only  beginning  to  feel  them,  Miss 
Lucy  ?" 

"Only  beginning,  Jan." 

"Well  then,  you  just  wring  out  a 
long  strip  of  rag  in  cold  water,  and  put 
it  round  your  neck,  letting  the  ends  rest 
on  your  chest,"  said  Jan.  "  A  double 
piece,  from  two  to  three  inches  broad. 
It  must  be  covered  outside  with  thin 


water-proof  skin  to  keep  the  wet  in  :  yon 
know  what  I  mean  :  Decima's  got  some  : 
oil-skin's  too  thick.  And  get  a  lot  of 
toast  and  water,  or  lemonade  ;  any  liquid 
you  like ;  and  sip  a  drop  of  it  every 
minute,  letting  it  go  down  your  throat 
slowly.  You'll  soon  get  rid  of  your 
sore  chest  if  you  do  this ;  and  you'll 
have  no  cough." 

Lady  Verner  listened  to  these  direc- 
tions of  Jan's  in  unqualified  amazement. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  the  very 
professional  remedies  of  Dr.  West. 
Decima  laughed.  "  Jan,"  said  she,  "  I 
could  fancy  an  old  woman  prescribing 
this,  but  not  a  doctor." 

"  It'll  cure,"  retorted  Jan.  "  It  will 
prevent  the  cough  coming  on  :  and  pre- 
vention's better  than  cure.  You  try 
it  at  once,  Miss  Lucy;  and  you'll  soon 
see.  lib  will  then  know  what  to  do 
if  you^Rh  cold  in  future." 

"  Jan/"  interposed  Lady  Verner,  "I 
consider  the  very  mention  of  such  rem- 
edies beneath  the  dignity  of  a  profes- 
sional man." 

Jan  opened  his  eyes.  "  But  if  they 
are  the  best  remedies,  mother  ?" 

"  At  any  rate,  Jan,  if  this  is  your  fash- 
ion of  prescribing,  you  will  not  fill  your 
pockets,"  said  Decima. 

"  I  don't  want  to  fill  my  pockets  by 
robbing  people,"  returned  plain  Jan. 
"If  I  know  a  remedy  that  costs  nothing, 
why  shouldn't  I  let  ray  patients  have  the 
benefit  of  it,  instead  of  charging  them  for 
drugs  that  won't  do  half  the  good  ?" 

"  Jan,"  said  Lucy,  "  if  it  cost  gold  I 
should  try  it.  I  have  great  faith  in  what 
you  say." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Jan.  But  it  must 
be  done  at  once,  mind.  If  you  let  the 
cold  get  ahead  first,  it  will  not  be  so  ef- 
ficacious. And  now  good  day  to  you 
all,  for  I  must  be  off  to  my  patients. 
Good  by,  mother." 

Away  went  Jan.  And  amidst  much 
laughter  from  Lucy,  the  wet  "  rag," 
Jan's  elegant  phrase  for  it,  was  put 
round  her  neck,  and  covered  up.  Lionel 
came  in,  and  they  amused  him  by  reci- 
ting Jan's  prescription. 

"  It  is  this  house  which  has  given  her 
the  cold,"  grumbled  Lady  Verner,  who 
invariably  laid  faults  and  misfortunes 
upon  something  or  somebody.  "  The 
servants  are  forever  opening  that  side 
door,  and.  then  there  comes  a  current  of 
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air  throughout  the  passages.  Lionel,  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  shall  leave  Deerham 
Court." 

Lionel  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece, 
a  smile  upon  his  face.  He  had  com- 
pletely recovered  his  good  looks,  scared 
away,  though  they  had  been  for  a  time, 
by  his  illness.  He  was  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  Mrs.  Yerner.  Decima  looked  up, 
surprised  at  Lady  Yerner's  last  sen- 
tence. 

"  Leave  Deerham  Court,  mamma ! 
When  you  are  so  much  attached  to  it !" 

"  I  don't  dislike  it,"  acknowledged 
Lady  Yerner.  "  But  it  suited  me  better 
when  we  were  living  quietly,  than  it  does 
now.  If  I  could  find  a  larger  house  with 
the  same  conveniences,  and  in  an 
agreeable  situation,  I  might  leave 
this." 

Decima  did  not  reply.  Shjtfelt  sure 
that  her  mother  was  attachPT  to  the 
house,  and  would  never  quit  it.  Her 
eyes  said  as  much  as  they  encountered 
Lionel's. 

"  I  wish  my  mother  would  leave  Deer- 
ham  Court!"  he  said  aloud. 

Lady  Yerner  turned  to  him.  "  Why 
should  you  wish  it,  Lionel  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  it  and  come 
to  me,  mother.  Yerner's  Pride  wants  a 
mistress." 

"  It  will  not  find  one  in  me,"  said 
Lady  Yerner.  "  Were  you  an  old  man, 
Lionel,  I  might  then  come.  Not  as  it  is." 

"  What  difference  can  my  age  make  ?" 
asked  he. 

"  Every  difference,"  said  Lady  Yerner. 
"  Were  you  an  old  man,  you  might  not 
be  thinking  of  getting  married  :  as  it  is, 
you  will  be.  Your  wife  will  reign  at 
Yerner's  Pride,  Lionel." 

Lionel  made  no  answer. 

"  You  will  be  marrying  sometime,  I 
suppose  ?"  reiterated  Lady  Yerner  with 
emphasis. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  be,"  replied  Lionel ; 
and  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  involuntarily 
strayed  to  Lucy.  She  caught  the  look, 
and  blushed  vividly. 

"  How  much  of  that  do  you  intend  to 
drink,  Miss  Lucy  ?"  asked  Lionel,  as  she 
sipped  the  tumbler  of  lemonade,  at  her 
elbow. 

"  Ever  so  many  tumblers  of  it,"  she 
answered.  "Jan  said  I  was  to  keep  sip- 
ping it  all  day  long.  The  water,  going 
down  slowly,  heals  the  chest." 


"  I  believe  if  Jan  told  you  to  drink 
boiling  water,  you'd  do  it,  Lucy,"  cried 
Lady  Yerner.  "  You  seem  to  fall  in 
with  all  he  says." 

"  Because  I  like  him,  Lady  Yerner. 
Because  I  have  faith  in  him  :  and  if  Jan 
prescribes  a  thing,  I  know  that  he  has 
faith  in  it," 

"  It  is  not  displaying  a  refined  taste  to 
like  Jan,"  observed  Lady  Yerner,  in- 
tending the  words  as  a  covert  reprimand 
to  Lucy. 

But  Lucy  stood  up  for  Jan.  Even  at 
the  dread  of  openly  disagreeing  with 
Lady  Yerner,  Lucy  would  not  be  unjust 
to  one  whom  she  deemed  of  sterling 
worth. 

"  I  like  Jan  very  much,"  said  she,  reso- 
lutely, in  her  championship.  "  There's 
nobody  I  like  so  well  as  Jan,  Ludy  Yer- 
ner." 

Lady  Yerner  made  a  slight  movement 
with  her  shoulders.  It  was  almost  as 
much  as  to  say  that  Lucy  was  growing 
hopelessly  incorrigible,  like  Jan.  Lionel 
turned  to  Lucy. 

"  Nobody  you  like  so  well  as  Jan,  did 
you  say  ?" 

Poor  Lucy  !  If  the  look  of  Lionel, 
just  before,  had  brought  the  hot  blush  to 
her  cheek,  that  blush  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  glowing  crimson  which 
mantled  there  now.  She  had  not  been 
thinking  of  one  sort  of  liking  when  she 
so  spoke  of  Jan  :  the  words  had  come 
forth  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  her 
heart. 

Did  Lionel  read  the  signs  aright,  as 
her  eyes  fell  before  his  ?  Yery  proba- 
bly. A  smile  stole  over  his  lips. 

"I  do  like  Jan  very  much,"  stam- 
mered Lucy,  essaying  to  mend  the  mat- 
ter. "  I  may  like  him,  1  suppose  ? 
There's  no  harm  in  it." 

"Oh!  no  harm,  certainly,"  spoke 
Lady  Verner,  with  a  spice  of  irony.  "I 
never  thought  Jan  could  be  a  favorite 
before.  Not  being  fastidiously  polished 
yourself,  Lucy — forgive  my  saying  it — 
you  entertain,  I  conclude,  a  fellow  feel- 
ing for  Jan." 

Lucy,  for  Jan's  sake,  would  not  be 
beaten. 

"Don't  you  think  it  is  better  to  be 
like  Jan,  Lady  Yerner,  than — than — 
like  Dr.  West,  for  instance  ?" 

"  In  what  way  ?"  returned  Lady  Yer- 
ner. 
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"  Jan  is  so  true,"  debated  Lucy,  ig- 
noring the  question. 

"And  Dr.  West  was  not,  I  suppose," 
retorted  Lady  Yerner.  "  He  wrote 
false  prescriptions,  perhaps  ?  Gave  false 
advice  ?" 

Lucy  looked  a  little  foolish. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  difference  as  it 
seems  to  me,  between  Jan  and  other 
people,"  she  said.  "  Jan  is  like  a  rough 
diamond — real  within,  unpolished  with- 
out— but  a  genuine  diamond  withal. 
Many  others  are  but  the  imitation  stone 
—glittering  outside,  false  within." 

Lionel  was  amused. 

"Am  I  one  of  the  false  ones,  Miss 
Lucy  ?" 

She  took  fhe  question  literally. 

"  No ;  you  are  true,"  she  answered, 
shaking  her  head,  and  speaking  with 
grave  earnestness. 

"  Lucy,  my  dear,  I  would  not  espouse 
Jan's  cause  so  warmly,  were  I  you,"  ad- 
vised Lady  Verner.  "  It  might  be  mis- 
construed." 

"  How  so  ?"  simply  asked  Lucy. 

"  It  might  be  thought  that  you — pray 
excuse  the  common  vulgarity  of  the  sug- 
gestion— were  in  love  with  Jan." 

"  In  love  with  Jan  !"  Lucy  paused 
for  a  moment  after  the  words,  and  then 
burst  into  a  merry  fit  of  laughter.  "  Oh, 
Lady  Verner  1  I  cannot  fancy  anybody 
falling  in  love  with  Jan.  I  don't  think 
he  would  know  what  to  do." 

"  I  don't  think  he  would,"  quietly  re- 
plied Lady  Verner. 

A  peal  at  the  courtyard  bell,  and  the 
letting  down  the  steps  of  a  carriage. 
Visitors  for  Lady  Verner.  They  were 
shown  to  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
servant  came  in. 

"The  Countess  of  Elrasley  and  Lady 
Mary,  my  lady." 

Lady  Verner  rose  with  alacrity.  They 
were  favorite  friends  of  hers — nearly  the 
only  close  friends  she  had  made  in  her 
retirement. 

"  Lucy,  you  must  not  venture  into  the 
drawing-room,"  she  stayed  to  say. 
"  That  room  is  colder  than  this.  Come." 

The  last  "come"  was  addressed  con- 
jointly to  her  son  and  daughter.  De- 
cirna  responded  to  it,  and  followed  ;  Li- 
onel remained  where  he  was. 

"The  cold  room  would  not  hurt  me, 
but  I  am  glad  not  to  go,"  began  Lucy, 
subsiding  into  a  more  easy  tone,  a  more 


social  manner,  than  she  ventured  on  in 
the  presence  of  Lady  Verner.  "  I  think 
morning  visiting  the  greatest  waste  of 
time  !  I  wonder  who  invented  it  ?" 

"  Somebody  who  wanted  to  kill  time," 
answered  Lionel. 

"  It  is  not  like  friends,  who  really  care 
for  each  other,  meeting  and  talking. 
The  calls  are  made  just  for  form's  sake, 
and  for  nothing  else.  /  will  never  fall 
into  it  when  I  am  my  own  mistress." 

"  When  is  that  to  be  ?"  asked  Lionel, 
smiling. 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  know,"  she  answered, 
looking  up  at  him  in  all  confiding  sim- 
plicity. "When  papa  comes  home,  I 
suppose." 

Lionel  crossed  over  to  where  she  was 
sitting. 

"  Lucy,  I  thank  you  for  your  partizan- 
ship  of  jjui,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  earnest 
tone.  "  Fdo  not  believe  anybody  living 
knows  his  worth." 

"  Yes ;  for  I  do,"  she  replied,  her 
eyes  sparkling. 

"  Only  don't  yon  get  to  like  him  too 
much — as  Lady  Verner  hinted,"  con- 
tinued Lionel,  his  eyes  dancing  with 
merriment  at  his  own  words. 

Lucy's  eyelashes  fell  on  her  hot  cheek. 

"  Please  not  to  be  so  foolish,"  she 
answered,  in  a  pleading  tone. 

"  Or  a  certain  place — that  has  been 
mentioned  this  morning — might  have  to 
go  without  a  mistress  for  good,"  he 
whispered. 

What  made  him  say  it  ?  It  is  true 
he  spoke  in  a  light,  joking  tone ;  but 
the  words  were  not  justifiable,  unless  he 
meant  to  follow  them  up  seriously  in 
future.  He  did  mean  to  do  so  as  he 
spoke  them. 

Decima  came  in,  sent  by  Lady  Verner 
to  demand  Lionel's  attendance. 

"  I  am  coming  directly,"  replied  Li- 
onel. 

And  Decima  went  back  again. 

"  You  ought  to  take  Jan  to  live  at 
Verner's  Pride,"  said  Lucy  to"  him,  the 
words  unconsciously  proving  that  she 
had  understood  Lionel's  allusion  to  it. 
"  If  he  were  my  brother,  I  would  not  let 
him  be  always  slaving  himself  at  hia 
profession." 

"  If  he  were  your  brother,  Lucy,  you 

would  find  that  Jan  would  slave  just  as 

he  does  now,  in   spite  of  you.     Were 

i  Jan  to  come  into  Verner's  Pride  to- 
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morrow,  through  my  death,  I  really  be- 
lieve he  would  let  it,  and  live  on  where 
he  does,  and  doctor  the  parish  to  the 
end  of  time." 

"Will  Yerner's  Pride  go  to  Jan  after 
you  ?» 

"  That  depends.  It  would,  were  I  to 
die  as  I  am  now,  a  single  man.  But  I 
may  have  a  wife  and  children  some  time, 
Lucy." 

"  So  you  may,"  said  Lucy,  filling  up 
her  tumbler  from  the  jug  of  lemonade. 
"  Please  to  go  into  the  drawing-room 
now,  or  Lady  Yerner  will  be  angry. 
Mary  Elmsley's  there,  you  know." 

She  gave  him  a  saucy  glance  from  her 
soft  bright  eyes.  Lionel  laughed. 

"  Who  made  you  so  wise  about  Mary 
Elmsley,  young  lady  ?" 

"  Lady  Yerner,"  was  the  answer,  her 
voice  subsiding  into  a  confidential  tone. 
"  She  tells  us  all  about  it,  me  and  De- 
cima,  when  we  are  sitting  by  the  fire  of 
an  evening.  She  is  to  be  the  mistress 
of  Yerner's  Pride." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Lionel.  "She 
is,  is  she  ;  Lucy  ?" 

"Well?" 

"  If  that  mistress-ship — is  there  such 
a  word  ? — ever  comes  to  pass,  I  shall 
not  be  the  master  of  it." 

Lucy  looked  pleased. 

"  That  is  just  what  Decima  says.  She 
says  it  to  Lady  Yerner.  I  wish  you 
would  go  to  them." 

"  So  I  will.  Good  by.  I  shall  not 
come  in  again.  I  have  a  hundred  and 
one  things  to  do  this  afternoon." 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it.  She, 
ever  courteous  of  manner,  simple  though 
she  was,  rose  and  stood  before  him  to 
say  her  adieu,  her  eyes  raised  to  his,  her 
pretty  face  upturned. 

Lionel  gazed  down  upon  it.  And,  as 
he  had  forgotten  himself  once  before,  so 
he  now  forgot  himself  again.  He  clasped 
it  to  him  with  a  sudden  movement  of 
affection,  and  left  on  it  some  fervent 
kisses,  whispering  tenderly  : 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  darling 
Lucy  !" 

Leaving  her  to  make  the  best  of  the 
business,  Mr.  Lionel  proceeded  to  the 
drawing-room.  A  few  minutes'  stay  in 
it,  and  then  he  pleaded  an  engagement, 
and  departed. 

Things   were   changed   now   out  of 


doors.  There  was  no  dissatisfaction,  no 
complaining.  Roy  was  deposed  from 
his  petty  authority,  and  all  men  were  at 
peace.  With  the  exception,  possibly, 
of  Mr.  Peckaby.  Mr.  Peckaby  did  not 
find  his  shop  flourish.  Indeed,  far  from 
flourishing,  so  completely  was  it  de- 
serted, that  he  was  fain  to  give  up  the 
trade,  and  accept  work  at  Chuff,  the 
blacksmith's  forge,  to  which  employ- 
ment, it  appeared,  he  had  been  brought 
up.  A  few  stale  articles  remained  in 
the  shop,  and  the  counters  remained  ; 
chiefly  for  show.  Mrs.  Peckaby  made 
a  pretence  of  attending  to  customers ; 
but  she  did  not  get  two  in  a  week. 
And  if  those  two  entered,  they  could 
not  be  served,  for  she  was  pretty  sure, 
to  be  out  gossiping. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  please 
Mrs.  Peckaby.  In  one  point  of  view 
the  failing  of  the  trade  pleased  her,  be- 
cause it  left  her  less  work  to  do  ;  but 
she  did  not  like  the  failing  of  their 
income.  Whether  the  shop  had  been 
actually  theirs,  or  whether  it  had  been 
Roy's,  there  was  no  doubt  that  they 
had  drawn  sufficient  from  it  to  live  com- 
fortably and  to  find  Mrs.  Peckaby  in 
smart  caps.  This  source  was  gone,  and 
all  they  had  now  was  an  ignominious 
fourteen  shillings  a  week,  which  Peckaby 
earned.  The  prevalent  opinion  in  Clay 
Lane  was,  that  this  was  quite  as  much 
as  Peckaby  deserved ;  and  that  it  was  a 
special  piece  of  undeserved  good  fortune 
which  had  taken  off  the  blacksmith's 
brother  and  assistant  in  the  nick  of  time, 
Joe  Chuff,  to  make  room  for  him.  Mrs. 
Peckaby,  however,  was  in  a  state  of 
semi-rebellion  ;  the  worse,  that  she  did 
not  know  upon  whom  to  visit  it,  or  see 
any  remedy.  She  took  to  passing  her 
time  in  groaning  and  tears,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  Diuah  Roy,  venting 
her  complaints  upon  any  body  that 
would  listen  to  her. 

Lionel  had  not  said  to  the  men,  "You 
shall  leave  Peckaby's  shop."  He  had 
not  even  hinted  to  them  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  leave  it.  In  short,  he  had 
not  interfered.  But,  the  restraint  of 
Roy  being  removed  from  the  men,  they 
quitted  it  of  their  own  accord.  "  No 
more  Roy  ;  no  more  Peckaby  ;  no  more 
grinding  down — hurrah  !"  shouted  they, 
and  went  back  to  the  old  shops  in  the 
village. 
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All  sorts  of  improvements  had  Lionel 
begun.  That  is,  he  had  planned  them  : 
begun  yet,  they  were  not.  Building 
better  tenements  for  the  laborers,  repair- 
ing and  draining  the  old  ones,  adding 
whatever  might  be  wanted  to  make  the 
dwellings  healthy  :  draining,  ditching, 
hedging.  "  It  shall  not  be  said  that 
while  I  live  in  a  palace,  my  poor  live  in 
pigsties,"  said  Lionel  to  Mr.  Bitter- 
worth,  one  day.  "  I'll  do  what  I  can 
to  drive  that  periodical  ague  from  the 
place." 

"Have  you  counted  the  cost?"  was 
Mr.  Bitterworth's  rejoinder. 

"  No,"  said  Lionel.  "  I  don't  intend 
to  count  it.  Whatever  the  changes  may 
cost,  I  shall  carry  them  out." 

And  Lionel,  like  other  new  schemers, 
•was  red  hot  upon  them.  He  drew  out 
plans  in  his  head  and  with  his  pencil ; 
he  consulted  architects,  he  spent  half 
his  days  with  builders.  Lionel  was 
astonished  at  the  mean,  petty  acts  of 
past  tyranny  which  came  to  light,  ex- 
ercised by  Roy ;  far  more  than  he  had 
any  idea  of.  He  blushed  for  himself 
and  for  his  uncle,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  had  been  allowed  to  go  on :  he 
wondered  that  it  could  have  gone  on  : 
that  he  had  been  blind  to  so  much  of  it, 
or  that  the  men  had  not  exercised  Lynch 
law  upon  Roy. 

Roy  had  taken  his  place  in  the  brick- 
yard, as  workman  ;  but  Lionel,  in  the 
anger  of  the  moment,  when  these  things 
came  out,  felt  inclined  to  spurn  him 
from  the  land.  He  would  have  done  it 
but  for  his  promise  to  the  man  himself; 
and  for  the  pale  sad  face  of  Mrs.  Roy. 
In  the  hour  when  his  anger  was  at  its 
height,  the  woman  came  up  to  Verner's 
Pride,  stealthily,  as  it  seemed,  and 
craved  him  to  write  to  Australia,  "now 
he  was  a  grand  gentleman,"  and  ask  the 
"folks  over  there"  if  they  could  send 
back  news  of  her  son.  "  It's  going  on 
of  a  twelvemonth  since  he  writed  to  us, 
sir,  and  we  don't  know  where  to  write 
to  him,  and  I'm  a'most  fretted  into  my 
grave.1' 

"My  opinion  is,  that  he  is  coming 
home,"  said  Lionel. 

"  Heaven  sink  the  ship  first !"  she  in- 
voluntarily muttered,  and  then  she  burst 
into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

"  What  do  you   mean  ?"  exclaimed 


Lionel.     "Don't  you  want  him  to  come 
home  ?" 

"No,  sir.     No." 

"But  why?  Are  you  fearing" — he 
jumped  to  the  most  probable  solution 
of  her  words  that  he  could  suggest — 
"  are  you  fearing  that  he  and  Roy  would 
not  agree  ? — that  there  would  be  un- 
pleasant scenes  between  them,  as  there 
used  to  be  ?" 

The  woman  had  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  and  she  never  lifted  it  as  she 
answered,  in  a  stifled  voice,  "  It's  what 
I'm  a  fearing,  sir." 

Lionel  could  not  quite  understand 
her.  He  thought  her  more  weak  and 
silly  than  usual. 

"But  he  is  not  coming  home,"  she 
resumed.  "  No,  sir,  I  don't  believe 
that  England  will  ever  see  him  again  : 
and  it's  best  as  it  is,  for  there's  nothing 
but  care  and  sorrow  here,  in  the  old 
country.  But  I'd  like  to  know  what's 
become  of  him  ;  whether  he  is  alive  or 
dead,  whether  he  is  starving  or  in  com- 
fort. Oh,  sir  1"  she  added,  with  a  burst 
of  wailing  anguish,  "  write  for  me,  and 
ask  news  of  him  !  They'd  answer  you. 
My  heart  is  aching  for  it." 

He  did  not  explain  to  her  then,  how 
very  uncertain  was  the  fate  of  emigrants 
to  that  country  ;  how  next  to  impossible 
it  might  be  to  obtain  intelligence  of  an 
obscure  young  man  like  Luke:  he  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  her  what  he 
thought  would  be  better  comfort. 

"  Mrs.  Frederick  Massingbird  will  be 
returning  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
and  I  think  she  may  bring  news  of  him. 
Should  she  not,  I  will  see  what  inquiries 
can  be  made." 

"  Will  she  be  coming  soon,  sir  ?" 

"  In  two  or  three  months,  I  should 
suppose.  The  Miss  Wests  may  be  able 
to  tell  you  more  definitely  if  they  have 
heard  from  her." 

"Thank  ye,  sir;  then  I'll  wait  till 
she's  home.  You'll  not  tell  Roy  that  I 
have  been  up  here,  sir  ?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Lionel.  "I  was  de- 
bating when  you  came  in,  whether  I 
should  not  turn  Roy  off  the  estate  alto- 
gether. His  past  conduct  to  the  men 
has  been  disgraceful." 

"Ay,  it  have,  sir!  But  it  was  my 
fate  to  marry  him,  and  I  have  had  to 
look  on  in  quiet,  and  see  things  done, 
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not  daring  to  say  as  my  soul's  my  own. 
It's  not  my  fault,  sir." 

Lionel  know  that  it  was  not.  He 
pitied  her,  rather  than  blamed. 

"  Will  you  go  into  the  servants'  hall 
and  eat  something  after  your  walk  ?"  he 
asked  kindly. 

"  No,  sir,  many  thanks.  I  don't  want 
to  see  the  servants.  They  might  get 
telling  that  I  have  been  here." 

She  stole  out  from  his  presence,  her 
pale  sad  face,  her  evidently  deep  sorrow, 
whatever  might  be  its  source,  making 
a  vivid  impression  upon  Lionel.  But 
for  that  sad  face,  he  might  have  dealt 
more  harshly  with  her  husband.  And 
so  Roy  was  tolerated  still. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BACK  AGAIN  ! 

LIONEL  YERNER  had  pleaded  an  en- 
gagement, as  an  excuse  for  quitting  his 
mother's  drawing-room  and  her  guests. 
It  must  have  been  at  home,  we  must 
suppose,  for  he  took  his  way  straight 
towards  Yerner's  Pride,  sauntering 
through  the  village  as  if  he  had  lei- 
sure to  look  about  him,  his  thoughts 
deep  in  his  projected  improvements. 

Here,  a  piece  of  stagnant  water  was 
to  be  filled  in  ;  there,  was  the  site  of 
his  new  tenements ;  yonder,  was  the 
spot  for  a  projected  library  and  read- 
ing-room; on  he  walked,  throwing  his 
glances  everywhere.  As  he  neared  the 
shop  of  Mrs.  Duff,  a  man  came  sud- 
denly in  view,  facing  him  ;  a  little  man, 
in  a  suit  of  rusty  blaTik,  and  a  white 
neckcloth,  with  a  pale  face  and  red 
whiskers,  whom  Lionel  remembered  to 
have  seen  once  before,  a  day  or  two 
previously.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  Lionel  he  turned  short  off,  crossed 
the  street,  and  darted  out  of  sight  down 
the  Belvedere  Road. 

"  That  looks  as  though  he  wanted  to 
avoid  me,"  thought  Lionel.  "  I  wonder 
who  he  may  be  ?  Do  you  know  who 
that  man  is,  Mrs.  Duff?"  asked  he 
aloud.  For  that  lady  was  taking  the 
air  at  her  shop-door,  and  had  watched 
the  movement. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  him,  sir. 


He  have  been  a  stopping  in  the  place 
this  day  or  two.  What  did  I  hear  his 
name  was,  again  ?"  added  Mrs.  Duff, 
putting  her  fingers  to  her  temples  in  a 
considering  fit.  "  Jarrum,  I  think.  Yes, 
that  was  it.  Brother  Jarrum,  sir." 

"  Brother  Jarrura  ?"  repeated  Lionel, 
uncertain  whether  the  "Brother" might 
be  spoken  in  a  social  point  of  view,  or 
was  a  name  bestowed  upon  the  gentle- 
man in  baptism. 

"  He's  a  missionary  from  abroad,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  sir.  He  is  come 
to  see  what  he  can  do  towards  convert- 
ing us." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Lionel,  his  lip 
curling  with  a  smile.  The  man's  face 
had  not  taken  his  fancy.  "  Honest  mis- 
sionariesdo  not  need  to  run  away  to  avoid 
meeting  people,  Mrs.  Duff." 

"  He  have  got  cross  eyes,"  responded 
Mrs.  Duff.  "Perhaps  that's  a  reason 
he  mayn't  like  to  look  gentlefolks  in  the 
face,  sir." 

"  Where  does  he  come  from  ?" 

"Well,  now,  sir,  I  did  hear,"  replied 
Mrs.Duff,  putting  on  her  considering  cap 
again.  "It  were  some  religious  place, 
sir,  that's  talked  of  a  great  deal  in  the 
Bible.  Jericho,  were  it  ?  No.  It  be- 
gan with  a  J,  though.  Oh,  I  have  got 
it,  sir  ?  It  were  Jerusalem.  He  comes 
all  the  way  from  Jerusalem." 

"  Where  is  he  lodging  ?"  continued 
Lionel. 

"  He  have  been  lodging  at  the  George 
and  Dragon,  sir.  But  to-day  he  have 
gone  and  took  that  spare  room  as  the 
Peckabys  have  wanted  to  let,  since  their 
custom  fell  off." 

"  He  means  to  make  a  stay  then  ?" 

"  It  looks  like  it,  sir.  Susan  Peckaby, 
she  were  in  here  half-an-hour  ago, 
a-buying  new  ribbons  for  a  cap,  all 
agog  with  it.  He's  a-going  to  hold 
forth  in  their  shop,  she  says,  and  see 
j  how  many  of  the  parish  he  can  turn 
into  saints.  I  says  it  won't  be  a  bad 
'  turn,'  sir,  if  it  keeps  the  men  from  the 
beer-houses. " 

Lionel  laughed  as  he  went  on.  He 
supposed  it  was  a  new  movement  that 
would  have  its  brief  day  and  then  be 
over,  leaving  results  neither  good  nor 
bad  behind  it ;  and  he  dismissed  the 
man  from  his  memory. 

He  walked  on  in  the  elasticity  of  his 
youth  and  health.  All  nature  seemed  to 
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be  smiling  around  him.  Outward  things 
take  their  hue  very  much  from  the  in- 
ward feelings,  and  Lionel  felt  happier 
than  he  had  done  for  months  and  months. 
Had  the  image  of  Lucy  Tempest  any 
thing  to  do  with  this?  No — nothing. 
He  had  not  yet  grown  to  love  Lucy  in 
that  idolizing  manner,  as  to  bring  her 
ever  present  to  him.  He  was  thinking  j 
of  the  change  in  his  own  fortunes ;  he 
cast  his  eyes  around  to  the  right  and 
the  left,  and  they  rested  on  his  own  do- 
mains— domains  which  had  for  a  time 
been  wrested  from  him  ;  and  as  his  quick 
Bteps  rung  on  the  frosty  road,  his  heart 
went  up  in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good. 

Just  before  he  reached  Yerner's  Pride, 
he  overtook  Mr.  Bittervvorth,  who  was 
leaning  against  a  road-side  gate.  He 
had  been  attacked  by  sudden  giddiness, 
he  said,  and  asked  Lionel  to  give  him 
an  arm  home.  Lionel  proposed  that  he 
should  come  in  and  remain  for  a  while 
at  Verner's  Pride  ;  but  Mr.  Bitterworth 
preferred  to  go  home. 

"  It  is  one  of  my  bilious  attacks  coming 
on,"  he  remarked,  as  they  went  along. 
"  I  have  not  had  a  bad  one  for  this  four 
months." 

Lionel  took  him  safe  home,  and  re- 
mained with  him  for  some  time,  talking; 
the  chief  theme  being  his  own  contem- 
plated improvements :  of  that  topic, 
Lionel  never  tired.  Altogether,  it  was 
late  when  he  reached  Verner's  Pride. 
Night  had  set  in,  and  his  dinner  was 
waiting. 

He  ate  it  hurriedly — he  mostly  did  eat 
hurriedly  when  he  was  alone,  as  if  he 
were  glad  to  get  it  over — Tynn  waiting 
on  him.  Tynn  liked  to  wait  npon  his 
young  master.  Tyun  had  been  in  a  state 
of  glowing  delight  since  the  accession 
of  Lionel.  Attached  to  the  old  family, 
Tynn  had  felt  it  almost  as  keenly  as 
Lionel  himself,  when  the  estate  had 
lapsed  to  the  Massingbirds.  Mrs.  Tynn 
was  in  a  glow  of  delight  also.  There 
was  no  mistress,  and  she  ruled  the  house- 
hold, including  Tynn. 

The  dinner  gone  away  and  the  wine 
on  the  table,  Lionel  drew  his  chair  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  fell  into  a  train  of 
thought,  leaving  the  wine  untouched. 
Full  half  an  hour  had  he  thus  sat,  when 
the  entrance  of  Tynn  aroused  him.  He 
poured  out  a  glass,  and  raised  it  to  his 


lips.     Tynn  bore  a  note  on  his  silver 
waiter. 

"  Mattiss's  boy  has  just  brought  it, 
sir.  He  is  waiting  to  know  whether 
there's  any  answer." 

Lionel  opened  the  note,  and  was  read- 
ing it,  when  a  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
came  rattling  on  to  the  terrace,  passed 
the  windows,  and  stopped  at  the  hall 
door.  "  Who  can  be  paying  me  a  visit 
to-night,  I  wonder  ?"  cried  he.  "  Go 
and  see,  Tynn." 

"  It  sounded  like  one  of  them  rattling 
one-horse  flies  from  the  railway  station," 
was  Tynn's  comment,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Whoever  it  might  be,  they  appeared 
pretty  long  in  entering,  and  Lionel,  very 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  heard  a  sound  as 
of  much  luggage  being  deposited  in  the 
hall.  He  was  on  the  point  of  going  out 
to  see,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
lovely  vision  glided  forward.  A  young, 
fair  face  and  form,  clothed  in  deep 
mourning,  with  a  shower  of  golden  curls 
shading  her  damask  cheeks.  For  one 
single  moment,  Lionel  was  lost  in  the 
beauty  of  the  visitor.  Then  he  recognized 
her,  before  Tynn's  announcement  was 
heard ;  and  his  heart  leaped  as  if  it  would 
burst  its  bounds. 

"  Mrs.  Massingbird,  sir." 

Leaped  within  him  fast  and  furiously. 
His  pulses  throbbed,  his  blood  coursed 
on,  and  his  face  went  hot  and  cold  with 
its  emotion.  Had  he  been  fondly  per- 
suading himself,  during  the  past  months, 
that  she  was  forgotten  ?  Truly  the  pres- 
ent moment  rudely  undeceived  him. 

Tynn  shut  the  door,  leaving  them 
alone.  Lionel  was  not  so  agitated  as  to 
forgot  the  courtesies  of  life.  He  shook 
hands  with  her,  and,  in  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  called  her  Sibylla  :  and  then 
bit  his  tongue  for  doing  it. 

She  burst  into  tears.  There,  as  he 
held  her  hand.  She  lifted  her  lovely  face 
to  him  with  a  yearning,  pleading  look. 
"  Oh  Lionel ! — you  will  give  me  a  home, 
won't  you  ?" 

What  was  he  to  say  ?  He  could  not, 
in  that  first  instant,  abruptly  say  to  her — 
no,  you  cannot  have  a  home  here.  Lionel 
could  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one. 
"  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Massingbird,"  he 
gently  said,  drawing  an  easy  chair  to 
the  fire.  "  You  have  quite  taken  me  by 
surprise.  Wrhen  did  you  land  ?" 

She  threw  off  her  bonnet,  shook  back 
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those  golden  curls,  and  sat  down  in  the 
chair,  a  large  heavy  shawl  on  her  shoul- 
ders. "  I  will  not  take  it  off  yet,"  she 
said,  in  a  plaintive  voice.  "  I  am  very 
cold." 

She  shivered  slightly.  Lionel  drew 
her  chair  yet  nearer  the  fire,  and  brought 
a  footstool  for  her  feet.  Repeating  his 
question  as  he  did  so. 

"  We  reached  Liverpool  late  yester- 
day, and  I  started  for  home  this  morn- 
ing," she  answered,  her  eyelashes  wet 
still,  as  she  gazed  into  the  fire.  "  What 
a  miserable  journey  it  has  been  !"  she 
added,  turning  to  Lionel.  "  A  misera- 
ble voyage  out;  a  miserable  ending  !" 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  you  left  ?"  he 
asked.  "  Your  aunt  is  dead." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,"  she  answered. 
"They  told  me  at  the  station  just  now. 
That  lame  porter  came  up  and  knew  me  ; 
and  his  first  news  to  me  was,  that  Mrs. 
Yerner  was  dead.  What  a  greeting ! 
I  was  coming  home  here  to  live  with 
her." 

"  You  could  not  have  received  my  let- 
ter :  one  which  I  wrote  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Yerner  in  answer  to  yours." 

"What  was  in  it?"  she  asked.  "I 
received  no  letter  from  you." 

"  It  contained  remittances.  It  was 
sent,  I  say,  in  answer  to  yours,  in  which 
you  requested  money  should  be  forward- 
ed for  your  home  passage.  You  did  not 
wait  for  it  ?" 

"  I  was  tired  of  waiting.  I  was  sick 
for  home.  And  one  day,  when  I  had 
been  crying  more  than  usual,  Mrs.  Eyre 
said  to  me,  that  if  I  were  so  anxious  to 
go,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  passage  money.  That  they  would 
advance  me  any  amount  I  might  require. 
Oh,  I  was  so  glad  !  I  came  away  by  the 
next  ship." 

"  Why  did  you  not  write,  saying  that 
you  were  coming  ?" 

"I  did  not  think  it  mattered — and  I 
knew  I  had  this  home  to  come  to.  If  I 
had  had  to  go  to  my  old  home  again  at 
papa's,  then  I  should  have  written.  I 
should  have  seemed  like  an  intruder  ar- 
riving at  their  house,  and  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  warn  them  of  it." 

"  You  heard  in  Australia  of  Mr.  Yer- 
ner's  death,  I  presume  ?" 

"  I  heard  of  that,  and  that  my  hus- 
band had  inherited  Yerner's  Pride.  Of 


course  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  come 
to  this  home,  though  he  was  dead.  T 
suppose  it  is  yours  now  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Who  lives  here  ?" 

"  Only  myself." 

"Have  I  a  right  to  live  here — as 
Frederick's  widow  ?"  she  continued,  lift- 
ing her  large  blue  eyes  anxiously  at 
Lionel.  "  I  mean  would  the  law  give 
it  me  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone.  He 
felt  that  the  truth  must  be  told  to  her 
without  disguise.  She  was  placing  both 
him  and  herself  in  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. 

"  Was  there  any  money  left  to  me  ? — 
or  to  Frederick  ?" 

"None  to  you.  Yerner's  Pride  was 
left  to  your  husband.  But  at  his  de- 
mise it  came  to  me." 

"  Did  my  aunt  leave  me  nothing  ?" 

"  She  had  nothing  to  leave,  Mrs.  Mas- 
singbird.  The  settlement  which  Mr. 
Yerner  executed  on  her,  when  they  mar- 
ried, was  only  for  her  life.  It  lapsed 
back  to  the  Yerner's  Pride  revenues 
when  she  died.1' 

"  Then  I  am  left  without  a  shilling  to 
the  mercy  of  the  world  !" 

Lionel  felt  for  her — felt  for  her  rather 
more  than  was  safe.  He  began  plan- 
ning in  his  own  mind  how  he  could 
secure  to  her  an  income  from  the  Yer- 
ner's Pride  estate,  without  her  knowing 
whence  it  came.  Frederick  Massingbird 
had  been  its  inheritor  for  a  short  three 
or  four  months,  and  Lionel's  sense  of 
justice  revolted  against  his  widow  being 
thrown  on  the  world,  as  she  expressed 
it,  without  a  shilling. 

"  The  revenues  of  the  estate,  during 
the  short  time  that  elapsed  between  Mr. 
Yerner's  death  and  your  husband's,  are 
undoubtedly  yours,  Mrs.  Massingbird," 
he  said.  "I  will  see  Matiss  about  it, 
and  they  shall  be  paid  over." 

"  How  long  will  it  be  first  ?" 

"  A  few  days,  possibly.  In  a  note 
which  I  received,  just  now,  from  Matiss, 
he  tells  me  he  is  starting  for  London, 
but  will  be  home  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  It  shall  be  arranged  on  his  re- 
turn." 

"  Thank  you.  And,  until  then,  I  may 
stay  here  ?" 

Lionel  was  at  a  nonplus.  It  is  not 
a  pleasing  thing  to  tell  a  lady  that  she 
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must  quit  yonr  house,  in  which,  like  a 
stray  lamb,  she  has  taken  refuge.  Even 
though  it  be  for  her  own  fair  sake  ex- 
pedient that  she  should  go. 

"  I  am  here  alone,"  said  Lionel,  after 
a  pause.  "  Your  temporary  home  had 
better  be  with  your  sisters." 

"  No,  that  it  never  shall,"  returned 
Sibylla,  in  a  hasty  tone  of  fear.  "  I  will 
never  go  home  to  them,  now  papa's 
away.  Why  did  he  go  ?  They  told  me 
at  the  station  that  he  was  gone,  and  Jan 
was  doctor." 

"  Dr.  West  is  traveling  on  the  conti- 
nent, as  medical  attendant  and  compa- 
nion to  a  nobleman.  At  least — I  think 
I  heard  it  was  a  nobleman,"  continued 
Lionel.  "  I  am  really  not  sure." 

"And  you  would  like  me  to  go  home 
to  those  two  cross,  finding-fault  sisters  1" 
she  resumed.  "They  would  reproach 
me  all  day  long  with  coming  home  to  be 
kept  As  if  it  were  my  fault  that  I  am 
left  without  any  thing.  Oh,  Lionel ! 
don't  turn  me  out  1  Let. me  stay  till  I 
can  see  what  is  to  be  done  for  myself. 
I  shall  not  hurt  you.  It  would  have 
been  afl  mine  had  Frederick  lived." 

He  really  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Every  moment  there  seemed  to  grow  less 
chance  that  she  would  leave  the  house. 
A  bright  thought  darted  into  his  mind. 
It  was,  that  he  would  get  his  mother  or 
Decima  to  come  and  stay  with  him  for 
a  time. 

"  What  would  you  like  to  take  ?"  he 
inquired.  "  Mrs.  Tynn  will  get  you  any 
thing  you  wish.  I " 

"  Nothing  yet,"  she  interrupted.  "  I 
could  not  eat ;  I  am  too  unhappy.  I 
will  take  some  tea  presently,  but  not  un- 
til 1  am  warmer.  I  am  very  cold." 

She  cowered  over  the  fire  again, 
shivering  much.  Lionel,  saying  he  had 
a  note  to  write,  which  was  in  a  hurry, 
sat  down  to  a  distant  table.  He  penned 
a  few  hasty  lines  to  his  mother,  telling 
her  that  Mrs.  Massingbird  had  come, 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  com- 
ing to  Mrs.  Verner,  and  that  he  could 
not  well  turn  her  out  again  that  night, 
fatigued  and  poorly  as  she  appeared  to 
him  to  be.  He  begged  his  mother  to 
come  to  him,  for  a  day  or  two,  in  the 
emergency,  or  to  send  Decima. 

An  under-current  of  conviction  ran  in 
Lionel's  mind  during  the  time  of  writing 
it,  that  his  mother  would  not  come  :  he 


doubted  even  whether  she  would  allow 
Decima  to  come.  He  drove  the  thought 
away  from  him ;  but  the  impression  re- 
mained. Carrying  the  note  out  of  the 
room  when  written,  he  despatched  it  to 
Deerham  Court  by  a  mounted  groom. 
As  he  was  returning  to  the  dining-room, 
he  encountered  Mrs.  Tyun. 

"I  hear  Mrs.  Massiugbird  has  ar- 
rived, sir,"  cried  she. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lionel.  "She  will 
like  some  tea  presently.  She  appears 
very  much  fatigued." 

"  Is  the  luggage  to  be  taken  up-stairs, 
sir  ?"  she  continued,  pointing  to  the  pile 
in  the  hall.  "Is  she  going  to  stay 
here  ?" 

Lionel  really  did  not  know  what  an- 
swer to  make. 

"  She  came,  expecting  to  stay,"  ho 
said,  after  a  pause.  "  She  did  not 
know  but  your  mistress  was  still  here. 
Should  she  remain,  I  dare  say  Lady 
Verner,  or  my  sister,  will  join  her.  You 
have  beds  ready  ?" 

"  Plenty  of  them,  sir,  at  five  minutes' 
notice." 

When  Lionel  entered  the  room,  Si- 
bylla was  in  the  same  attitude,  shivering 
over  the  fire.  Unnaturally  cold  she  ap- 
peared to  be,  and  yet  her  cheeks  were 
brilliantly  bright,  as  if  with  a  touch  of 
fever. 

"  I  fear  you  have  caught  cold  on  the 
journey  to-day,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  she  answered. 
"  I  am  cold  from  nervousness.  I  went 
cold  at  the  station  when  they  told  me 
that  my  aunt  was  dead,  and  I  have  been 
shivering  ever  since.  Never  mind  me  : 
it  will  go  off  presently." 

Lionel  drew  a  chair  to  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  compassionately  regarding 
her.  He  could  have  found  in  his  heart 
to  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  warm 
her  there. 

"  What  was  that,  about  a  codicil  ?" 
she  suddenly  asked  him.  "When  my 
aunt  wrote  to  me  upon  Mr.  Verner's 
death,  she  said  that  a  codicil  had  been 
lost :  or  that  otherwise  the  estate  would 
have  been  yours." 

Lionel  explained  it  to  her,  concealing 
nothing. 

"  Then — if  that  codicil  had  been  forth- 
coming, Frederick's  share  would  have 
been  but  five  hundred  pounds  ?" 

"That  is  all." 
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"It  was  very  little  to  leave  him,"  she 
musingly  rejoined. 

"And  still  less  to  leave  me,  consider- 
ing my  nearer  relationship — my  nearer 
claims.  When  the  codicil  could  not  be 
found,  the  will  had  to  be  acted  upon  ; 
and  five  hundred  pounds  was  all  the 
sura  it  gave  me." 

"  Has  the  codicil  never  been  found  ?" 

"Never." 

"  How  very  strange  !  What  became 
of  it,  do  you  think  ?" 

"I  wish  I  could  think  what,"  replied 
Lionel.  "Although  Yerner's  Pride  has 
come  to  me  without  it,  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  solve  the  mystery." 

Sibylla  looked  round  cautiously,  and 
gunk  her  voice.  "  Could  Tynn  or  his 
wife  have  done  any  thing  with  it  ?  You 
say  they  were  present  when  it  was 
signed." 

"  Most  decidedly  they  did  not.  Both 
of  them  were  anxious  that  I  should  suc- 
ceed." 

"  It  is  so  strange  !  To  lock  a  paper 
up  in  a  desk,  and  for  it  to  disappear  of 
its  own  accord  1  The  moths  could  not 
have  got  in  and  eaten  it  ?" 

"Scarcely,"  smiled  Lionel.  "The 
day  before  your  aunt  died,  she — 

"  Don't  talk  of  that,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Massingbird.  "  I  will  hear  about  her 
death  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  ill  if  I  cry 
much  to-night." 

She  sunk  into  silence,  and  Lionel  did 
not  interrupt  it.  It  continued,  until  his 
quick  ears  caught  the  sound  of  the 
groom's  return.  The  man  rode  his  horse 
round  to  the  stables  at  once^Presently 
Tynn  came  in  witk$>**r?olS!r  It  was 
from  Lady  Yerner.  A  few  lines,  writ- 
ten hastily  with  a  pencil. 

"I  do  not  understand  your  request, 
Lionel,  or  why  you  make  it.  Whatever 
may  be  my  opinion  of  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird's  widow,  I  will  not  insult  her 
sense  of  propriety  by  supposing  that 
she  would  attempt  to  remain  at  Yer- 
uer's  Pride  now  her  aunt  is  dead.  It 
is  absurd  of  you  to  ask  me  to  come  : 
neither  shall  I  send  Decima.  Were  I 
and  Decirna  residing  with  you,  it  would 
not  be  the  place  for  Sibylla  Massing- 
bird. She  has  her  own  home  to  go  to." 

There  was  no  signature.  Lionel 
knew  his  mother's  handwriting  too  well 
to  require  the  addition.  It  was  just  the 
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note  that  he  might  have  expected  her  to 
write. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  In  the  midst 
of  his  ruminations,  Sibylla  rose. 

"  I  am  warm  now,"  she  said.  "  I 
should  like  to  go  up-stairs  and  take  this 
heavy  shawl  off." 

Lionel  rang  the  bell  for  Mrs.  Tynn. 
And  Sibylla  left  the  room  with  her. 

"I'll  get  her  sisters  here!"  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  the  thought  of  them 
darting  into  his  mind.  "They  will  be 
the  proper  persons  to  explain  to  her  the 
inexpediency  of  her  remaining  here. 
Poor  girl  !  she  does  not  think  of  it  in 
her  fatigue  and  grief." 

He  did  not  give  it  a  second  thought, 
but  snatched  his  hat,  and  went  down 
himself  to  Dr.  West's  with  strides  as 
long  as  Jan's.  Entering  the  general  sit- 
ting-room without  ceremony,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  a  supper-table  and  Master 
Cheese  ;  the  latter  regaling  himself  upon 
apple-puffs  to  his  heart's  content. 

"  Where  are  the  Miss  Wests  ?"  asked 
Lionel. 

"  Gone  to  a  party,"  responded  the 
young  gentleman,  as,  soon  as  he  could 
get  his  mouth  sufficiently  empty  to  speak. 

"  Where  to  ?" 

"  To  Heartburg,  sir.  It's  a  ball  at 
old  Thingumtight's,  the  doctor's.  They 
are  gone  off  in  grey  gauze,  with  branches 
of  white  flowers  hanging  to  their  curls, 
and  they  call  that  mourning.  The  fly 
is  to  bring  them  back  at  two  in  the 
morning.  They  left  these  apple-puffs 
for  me  and  Jan.  Jan  said  he  should 
not  want  any ;  he'd  eat  meat ;  so  I  have 
got  his  share  and  mine  1" 

Master  Cheese  appeared  to  be  enjoy- 
ing the  shares,  too.  Lionel  left  him  to 
it,  and  went  thoughtfully  back  to  Yer- 
ner's Pride. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

A  MOMENT  OF  DELIRIUM. 

THE  dining-room  looked  a  picture  of 
comfort  :  and  Lionel  thought  so  as  he 
entered.  A  blaze  of  light  and  warmth 
burst  upon  him.  A  well-spread  tea-table 
was  there,  with  cold  meat,  game  and 
else,  at  one  end  of  it.  Standing  before 
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the  fire,  her  young,  slender  form  habited 
in  its  black  robes,  was  Sibylla.  No  one, 
looking  at  her,  would  have  believed  her 
to  be  a  widow  :  partly  from  her  youth, 
partly  that  she  did  not  wear  the  widow's 
dress.  Her  head  was  uncovered,  and 
her  fair  curls  fell,  shading  her  brilliant 
cheeks.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  her 
chief  beauty  lay  in  her  complexion : 
seen  by  candle-light,  flushed  as  she  was 
now,  she  was  inexpressibly  beautiful. 
A  dangerous  hour,  a  perilous  situation 
for  the  yet  uuhealed  heart  of  Lionel 
Yerner. 

The  bright  flush  was  the  result  of  ex- 
citement, of  some  degree  of  inward  fever. 
Let  us  allow  that  it  was  a  trying  time 
for  her.  She  had  arrived  to  find  Mrs. 
Verner  dead,  her  father  absent :  she  had 
arrived  to  find  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  her  by  Mr.  Verner's  will, 
as  the  widow  of  Frederick  Massingbird. 
Frederick's  having  succeeded  to  the  in- 
heritance debarred  her  even  of  the  five 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  true  there  would 
be  the  rents,  received  for  the  short  time 
it  had  been  his.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Sibylla,  throughout  the  long  voy- 
age, bad  cherished  the  prospect  of  finding 
a  home  at  Verner's  Pride.  If  her  hus- 
band had  lived,  it  would  have  been 
wholly  hers ;  she  appeared  still  to  pos- 
sess a  right  in  it ;  and  she  never  gave  a 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  her  aunt 
tfeu-ld  not  welcome  her  to  it.  Whether 
she  cUs^^Kteflection  to  Lionel  Verner  in 
the  m atten^HBfcjaasLjv  11  e w  ;  had  she  re- 
flected properly,  sKe*might  have  surmised 
that  Lionel  would  be  living  at  it,  its 
master.  But — the  voyage  ended,  the 
home  gained — what  did  she  find  ?  That 
Mrs.  Verner  was  no  longer  at  Verner's 
Pride,  to  press  the  kiss  of  welcome  upon 
her  lips  ;  a  few  feet  of  earth  was  all  her 
home  now. 

It  was  a  terrible  disappointment. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  And 
another  disappointment  was  to  find  Dr. 
West  away.  Sibylla's  sisters  had  been 
at  times  over-strict  with  her,  much  as 
they  loved  her,  and  the  vision  of  return- 
ing to  her  old  home,  to  them,  was  one 
of  bitterness.  So  bitter,  in  fact,  that 
she  would  not  glance  at  its  possibility. 

Fatigued,  low-spirited,  feverishly  per- 
plexed, Sibylla  did  not  know  what  she 
could  do.  She  was  not  in  a  state  that 
night  to  give  much  care  to  the  future. 


All  she  hoped  was,  to  stay  in  that  haven 
until  something  else  could  be  arranged 
for  her.  Let  us  give  her  her  clue. 
Somewhat  careless,  naturally,  of  the 
punctilios  of  life,  it  never  occurred  to 
her  that  it  might  not  be  the  precise 
thing  for  her  to  remain,  young  as  she 
was,  the  sole  guest  of  Lionel  Verner. 
Her  voyage  out,  her  residence  in  that 
very  unconventional  place,  Melbourne, 
the  waves  and  storms  which  had  gone 
over  her  there  in  more  ways  than  one,  the 
voyage  back  again  alone,  all  had  tended 
to  give  Sibylla  Massingbird  an  inde- 
pendence of  thought ;  a  eonterapt  for 
the  rules  and  regulations,  the  little  points 
of  etiquette  obtaining  in  civilized  socie- 
ty. She  really  thought  no  more  harm 
of  staying  at  Verner's  Pride  with  Lionel, 
than  she  would  have  thought  it  had  old 
Mr.  Verner  been  its  master.  The  eye- 
lashes, resting  on  her  hot  cheeks,  were 
wet,  as  she  turned  round  when  Lionel 
entered. 

"  Have  you  taken  any  thing,  Mrs. 
Massingbird  ?" 

"  No." 

"But  you  should  have  done  so,"  he 
remonstrated,  his  tone  one  of  the  most 
considerate  kindness. 

"  I  did  not  observe  that  tea  waited," 
she  replied,  the  covered  table  catching 
her  eye  for  the  first  time.  "  I  have  been 
thinking." 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her  before  the 
tea-tray,  and  she  sat  down.  "  Am  I  to 
preside  ?"  she  asked. 

"  If  you  will.  If  you  are  not  too 
tired.  "^^^^^ 

"  Who«BHBI^B^for  you  in  general  ?" 
she  continued. 

"  They  send  it  in,  made." 

Sibylla  busied  herself  with  the  tea,  in 
a  languid  sort  of  manner.  In  vain 
Lionel  pressed  her  to  eat.  She  could 
touch  nothing.  She  took  a  piece  of 
rolled  bread  and  butter,  but  left  it. 

"You  must  have  dined  on  the  road, 
Mrs.  Massingbird,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"I  ?  I  have  not  taken  any  thing  all 
day.  I  kept  thinking  '  I  shall  get  to 
Verner's  Pride  in  time  for  my  aunt's 
dinner.'  But  the  train  arrived  later 
than  I  anticipated ;  and  when  I  got 
here  she  was  gone." 

Sibylla  bent  her  head  as  if  playing 
with  her  tea-spoon.  Lionel  detected 
the  dropping  tears. 
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"Did  you  wonder  where  I  was  going 
just  now,  when  I  went  out?" 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  been  out," 
replied  Sibylla. 

"  I  went  to  your  sisters.  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  them  to  come 
here.  Unfortunately,  I  found  them  gone 
out :  and  young  Cheese  says  they  will 
not  be  home  until  two  in  the  morning." 

"Why,  where  can  they  be  gone?" 
cried  Sibylla,  aroused  to  interest.  It 
was  so  unusual  for  the  Miss  Wests  to 
be  out  late. 

"  To  some  gathering  at  Heartburg. 
Cheese  was  eating  apple-puffs  with  un- 
limited satisfaction.'' 

The  connection  of  apple-puffs  with 
Master  Cheese,  called  up  a  faint  smile 
into  Sibylla's  face.  She  pushed  her 
chair  away  from  the  table,  turning  it 
towards  the.  fire. 

"But  you  surely  have  not  finished, 
Mrs.  Massingbird  ?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you.  I  have  drank  my 
tea.  I  cannot  eat  any  thing. 

Lionel  rang,  and  the  things  were  re- 
moved. Sibylla  was  standing  before 
the  mantelpiece  when  they  were  left 
alone,  unconsciously  looking  at  herself 
in  the  glass.  Lionel  stood  near  her. 

"I  have  not  got  a  widow's  cap,"  she 
exclaimed,  turning  to  him,  the  thought 
appearing  suddenly  to  strike  her.  "  I 
had  two  or  three  curious  things  made, 
that  they  called  widow's  caps  in  Mel- 
bourne, but  they  were  spoilt  in  the 
voyage." 

"You  have  seen  some  trouble  since 
you  went  out,"  Lionel  observed. 

"  Yes  I  have.  It  was  an  ill-starred 
voyage.  It  has  been  ill-starred  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  all  of  it  to- 
gether." 

"  The  voyage  has,  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  more  than  the  voyage,"  she 
replied.  But  her  tone  did  not  invite 
further  question. 

"  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  particu- 
lars of  the  fate  of  John  ?" 

"  No.  Captain  Cannonby  promised 
to  make  inquiries,  but  we  had  not  heard 
from  hinj  before  I  came  away.  I  wish 
we  could  have  found  Luke  Roy." 

"  Did  you  not  find  him  ?" 

"We  heard  of  him  from  the  Eyres — 
the  friends  I  was  staying  with.  It  was 
so  singular,"  she  continued,  with  some 
animation  in  her  tone.  "  Luke  Roy 


came  to  Melbourne  after  John  was 
killed,  and  fell  in  with  the  Eyres.  He 
told  them  about  John  :  little  thinking 
that  I  and  Frederick  should  meet  the 
Eyres  afterwards.  John  died  from  a 
shot." 

"From  a  shot!"  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed Lionel. 

"  He  and  Luke  were  coming  down  to 
Melbourne  from — where  was  it  ? — the 
Bendigo  Diggings,  I  think  ;  but  I  heard 
so  much  of  the  different  names,  that  I 
am  apt  to  confound  one  with  another. 
John  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  on  him, 
in  a  belt  round  his  waist,  and  Luke  sup- 
poses that  it  got  known.  John  was 
attacked  as  they  were  sleeping  by  night 
in  the  open  air,  beaten,  and  shot.  It 
was  the  shot  that  killed  him." 

"Poor  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Lionel,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  mentally  behold- 
ing John  Massingbird.  "  And  they 
robbed  him  !" 

"  They  had  robbed  him  of  all.  Not 
a  particle  of  gold  was  left  upon  him. 
Luke  came  on  afterwards  to  Melbourne, 
and  tried  to  discover  the  men ;  but  he 
could  not.  It  was  this  striving  at  dis- 
covery which  brought  him  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Eyre.  After  we  reached  Mel- 
bourne and  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
Eyres,  they  did  all  they  could  to  find 
out  Luke,  but  they  were  unsuccessful." 

"  What  had  become  of  him  ?" 

"They  could  not  think.  The  last 
time  Mr.  Eyre  saw  him,  Luke  said  he 
thought  he  had  obtained  a  clue. to  the 
man  who  killed  John.  He  promised 
to  go  back  the  following  day  and  tell 
Mr.  Eyre  more  about  it.  But  he  did 
not.  And  they  never  saw  him  after- 
wards. Mrs.  Eyre  used  to  say  to  me 
that  she  sincerely  trusted  no  harm  had 
come  to  Luke." 

"  Harm,  in  what  way  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  She  thought — but  she  would  say 
that  it  was  a  foolish  thought — if  Luke 
should  have  found  the  men,  and  been 
sufficiently  imprudent  to  allow  them  to 
know  that  he  recognized  them,  they 
might  have  worked  him  some  ill.  Per- 
haps killed  him." 

Sibylla  spoke  the  last  words  in  a  low 
tone.  She  was  standing  very  still ;  her 
hands  lightly  resting  before  her,  one 
upon  another.  How  Lionel's  heart  was 
beating  as  he  gazed  on  her,  he  alone 
knew.  She  was  once  again  the  Sibylla 
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of  past  days.  He  forgot  that  she  was 
the  widow  of  another;  that  she  had  left 
him  for  that  other  of  her  own  free  will. 
All  his  past  resentment  faded  in  that 
moment:  nothing  was  present  to  him 
but  his  love;  and  Sibylla  with  her  fas- 
cinating beauty. 

"You  are  thinner  than  when  you  left 
home,"  he  remarked. 
'      "  I  grew  thin    with    vexation  ;    with 
grief.     He   ought   not   to   have   taken 
me." 

The  concluding  sentence  was  spoken 
in  a  strangely  resentful  tone.  It  sur- 
prised Lionel.  "  Who  ongfit  not  to 
have  taken  you  ? — taken  you  where?" 
he  asked,  really  not  understanding  her. 

"  He.  Frederick  Massingbird.  He 
might  have  known  what  a  place  that 
Melbourne  was.  It  is  not  fit  for  a  lady. 
We  had  lodgings  in  a  wooden  house, 
near  a  spot  that  used  to  be  called 
Canvas  Town.  The  place  was  crowded 
with  people." 

"But  surely  there  are  decent  hotels 
at  Melbourne  !" 

"All  I  know  is,  he  did  not  take  me 
to  one.  He  inquired  at  one  or  two, 
but  they  were  full ;  and  then  somebody 
recommended  him  to  get  a  lodging.  It 
was  not  right.  He  might  have  gone  to 
it  himself,  but  he  had  me  with  him.  He 
lost  his  desk,  you  know." 

"I  heard  that  he  did,"  replied  Lionel. 

"And  I  suppose  that  frightened  him.v 
Every  thing  was  in  the  desk  :  money, 
letters  of  credit.  He  had  a  few  bank 
notes,  only,  left  in  his  pocket-book.  It 
never  was  recovered.  I  owe  my  passage 
money  home,  and  I  believe  Captain 
Cannonby  supplied  him  with  some  funds 
— which  of  course  ought  to  be  repaid. 
He  took  to  drink  brandy,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  am  much  surprised  to  hear  it." 

"  Some  fever  came  on.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  caught  it,  or  whether  it  came 
to  him  naturally.  It  was  a  sort  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  At  times  he  was  very 
low  with  it,  and  then  it  was  that  he 
would  drink  the  brandy.  Only  fancy  what 
my  position  was !"  she  added,  her  face 
aud  voice  alike  full  of  pain.  "  He,  not 
always  himself;  and  I,  out  there  in  that 
wretched  place  alone.  I  went  down  on 
ray  knees  to  him  one  day,  and  begged 
him  to  send  me  back  to  England." 

"Sibylla!" 


He  was  unconscious  that  he  called 
her  by  the  familiar  name.  He  was 
wishing  he  could  have  shielded  her  from 
all  this.  Painful  as  the  retrospect  might 
be  to  her,  the  recital  was  far  more  pain- 
ful to  him. 

"After  that,  we  met  Captain  Can- 
nonby. I  did  not  much  like  him,  but 
he  was  kind  to  us.  He  got  us  to 
change  to  an  hotel,  made  them  find 
room  for  us,  and  then  introduced  me  to 
the  Eyres.  Afterwards,  he  and  Fred 
started  from  Melbourne,  and  I  went  to 
stay  at  the  Eyres." 

Lionel  did  not  interrupt  her.  She 
had  made  a  pause,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
fire. 

"A  day  or  two,  and  Captain  Can- 
nonby came  back,  and  said  that  my 
husband  was  dead.  I  was  not  very 
much  surprised.  I  thought  he  would 
not  live  when  he  left  me  :  he  had  death 
written  in  his  face.  And  so,  I  am  alone 
in  the  world." 

She  raised  her  large  blue  eyes,  swim- 
ming in  tears,  to  Lionel.  It  completely 
disarmed  him.  He  forgot  all  his  pru- 
dence, all  his  caution  ;  he  forgot  things 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  re- 
member ;  and,  like  many  another  has 
done  before  him,  older  and  wiser  than 
Lionel  Yerner,  he  suffered  a  moment's 
impassioned  impulse  to  fix  the  destiny 
of  a  life. 

"  Not  alone  from  henceforth,  Sibylla," 
he  murmured,  bending  towards  her  in 
agitation,  his  lips  apart,  his  breath 
coming  fast  and  loud,  his  cheeks  scarlet. 
"  Let  me  be  your  protector.  I  love 
you  more  fondly  than  I  have  ever  done.'1 

She  '.vas  entirely  unprepared  for  the 
avowal.  It  may  be,  that  she  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it — how  to  un- 
derstand it.  She  stepped  back,  her 
eyes  strained  on  him  inquiringly,  her 
face  turning  to  pallor.  Lionel  threw 
his  arms  round  her,  drew  her  to  him, 
and  sheltered  her  on  his  breast :  as  if  he 
would  ward  off  ill  from  her  forever. 

"  I3e  my  wife,"  he  fondly  cried,  his 
voice  trembling  with  his  own  tender- 
ness. "My  darling,  let  this  home  be 
yours  !  Nothing  shall  part  us  more." 

She  burst  into  tears,  raised  herself, 
and  looked  at  him. 

"  You  cannot  mean  it !  After  be- 
having to  you  as  I  did,  can  you  love  me 
still  ?" 
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"  I  love  you  far  better  than  ever,"  he 
answered,  his  voice  becoming  hoarse 
with  emotion.  "I  have  been  striving  to 
forget  you  ever  since  that  cruel  time; 
and  not  until  to-night  did  I  know  how 
utterly  futile  has  been  the  strife.  You 
will  let  me  love  you  !  you  will  help  me 
to  blot  out  its  remembrance  !" 

She  drew  a  long  deep  sigh,  like  one 
who  is  relieved  from  some  wearing  pain, 
and  laid  her  head  down  again  as  he  had 
placed  it. 

"  I  can  love  you  better  than  I  loved 
him,"  she  breathed. 

"Sibylla,  why  did  you  leave  me? 
Why  did  you  marry  him  ?" 

"  0  Lionel,  don't  reproach  me  ! — 
don't  reproach  me  !"she  answered  burst- 
ing into  tears.  "  Papa  made  me.  He 
did,  indeed." 

"  He  made  you  !     Dr.  West  ?" 

"I  liked  Frederick  a  little.  Yes,  I 
did  ;  I  will  not  deny  it.  And  oh,  how 
he  loved  me  1  All  the  while,  Lionel, 
that  yon  hovered  near  me — never  speak- 
ing, never  saying  that  you  loved — he  told 
me  of  it  incessantly." 

"  Stay,  Sibylla.  You  could  not  have 
mistaken  me." 

"  True.  Yours  was  silent  love  ;  his 
was  urgent.  When  it  came  to  the  de- 
cision, and  he  asked  me  to  marry  him, 
and  to  go  out  to  Australia,  then  papa 
interfered.  He  suspected  that  I  cared 
for  you — that  you  cared  for  me  ;  and  he 
__he " 

Sibylla  stopped  and  hesitated. 

"Must  I  tell  you  all?"  she  asked. 
"  Will  you  never,  never  repeat  it  to  papa, 
or  reproach  him  ?  Will  you  let  it  re- 
main a  secret  between  us  ?" 

"  I  will,  Sibylla.  I  will  never  speak 
upon  the  point  to  Dr.  West." 

"  Papa  said  that  I  must  choose  Fred- 
erick Massingbird.  He  told  me  that 
Verner's  Pride  was  left  to  Frederick, 
and  he  ordered  me  to  marry  him.  He 
did  not  say  how  he  knew  it — how  he 
heard  it ;  he  only  said  that  it  was  so. 
He  affirmed  that  you  were  cut  off  with 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing ;  that  you 
would  not  be  able  to  take  a  wife  for 
years — perhaps  never.  And  I  weakly 
yielded." 

A  strangely  stern  expression  had  dark- 
ened Lionel's  face.  Sibylla  saw  it  and 
wrung  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  don't  blame  me  ! — don't  blame 


me  more  than  you  can  help  !  I  know 
how  weak,  how  wrong  it  was;  but  you 
cannot  tell  how  entirely  obedient  we  have 
always  been  to  papa." 

"  Dr.  West  became  accidentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  the  property 
was  left  away  from  me,"  returned  Lionel, 
in  a  scorn  he  could  not  entirely  suppress. 
"  He  made  good  use,  it  seems,  of  his 
knowledge." 

"Do  not  blame  me!"  she  reiterated. 
"  It  was  not  my  fault." 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,  my  dearest." 

"  I  have  been  rightly  served,"  she  said, 
the  tears  streaming  down.  "  I  married 
him,  pressed  to  it  by  my  father,  that  I 
might  share  in  Verner's  Pride  ;  and  be- 
fore the  news  came  out  that  Verner's 
Pride  was  ours,  he  was  dead.  It  had 
lapsed  to  you  whom  I  rejected  !  Lionel, 
I  never  supposed  that  you  would  cast 
another  thought  to  me;  but,  many  a 
time  have  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  kneel 
and  ask  your  forgiveness." 

He  bent  his  bead,  fondly  kissing  her. 

"  We  will  forget  it  together,  Sibylla." 

A  sudden  thought  appeared  to  strike 
her,  called  forth,  no  doubt,  by  this  new 
state  of  things,  and  her  face  turned  crim- 
son as  she  looked  at  Lionel. 

"  Ought  I  to  remain  here  now  ?" 

"  You  cannot  well  do  any  thing  else, 
as  it  is  so  late,"  he  answered.  "  Allow 
Verner's  Pride  to  afford  you  an  asylum 
for  the  present,  until  you  can  make  ar- 
rangements to  remove  to  some  tempo- 
rary home.  Mrs.  Tyun  will  make  you 
comfortable.  I  shall  be,  during  the  time, 
my  mother's  guest." 

""  What  is  the  time  now  ?"  asked  Si- 
bylla. 

"  Nearly  ten.  And,  I  dare  say  you 
are  tired.  I  will  not  be  selfish  enough 
to  keep  you  up,"  he  added,  preparing  to 
depart.  "  Good  night,  my  dearest." 

She  burst  into  fresh  tears,  and  clung 
to  his  hand. 

"  I  shall  be  thinking  it  must  be  a 
dream  as  soon  as  you  leave  me.  You 
will  be  sure  to  come  back  and  see  me  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Come  back — aye  !"  he  said,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  Verner's  Pride  never  contained 
the  magnet  for  me  that  it  contains  now." 

He  gave  a  few  brief  orders  to  Mrs. 
Tynn  and  to  his  own  servant,  and  quitted 
the  house.  Neither  afraid  of  ghosts  nor 
thieves,  he  took  the  field  way,  the  road 
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which  led  by  the  Willow-pond.  It  was  a 
fine  cold  night,  his  mind  was  unsettled, 
his  blood  was  heated,  and  the  lonely 
route  appeared  to  him  preferable  to  the 
one  through  the  village. 

As  he  passed  the  Willow-pond  with  a 
quick  step,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  some 
figure  bending  over  it,  as  if  it  were  looking 
for  something  in  the  water,  or  else  about 
to  take  a  leap  in.  Remembering  the  fate 
of  Rachel,  and  not  wishing  to  have  a 
second  catastrophe  of  the  same  nature 
happen  on  his  estate,  Lionel  strode 
towards  the  figure  and  caught  it  by  the 
arm.  The  head  was  flung  upwards  at 
the  touch,  and  Lionel  recognized  Robin 
Frost. 

"  Robin  1  what  do  you  do  here  ?"  he 
questioned,  his  tone  somewhat  severe  in 
epite  of  its  kindness. 

"No  harm,"  answered  the  man. 
"  There  be  times,  Mr.  Lionel,  when  I 
am  forced  to  come.  If  I  am  in  my  bed, 
and  the  thought  comes  over  me  that  I 
may  see  her  if  I  only  stay  long  enough 
upon  the  brink  of  this  here  water,  which 
was  her  ending,  I'm  obliged  to  get  up 
and  come  here.  There  be  nights,  sir, 
when  I  have  stood  here  from  sunset  to 
sunrise." 

"  But  you  never  have  seen  her,  Ro- 
bin ?"  returned  Lionel,  humoring  his 
grief. 

"  No  ;  never.  But  it's  no  reason  why 
I  never  may.  Folks  say  there  be  some 
of  the  dead  that  comes  again,  sir — not 
all." 

"And  if  you  did  see  her,  what  end 
would  it  answer  ?" 

"  She'd  tell  me  who  the  wicked  one 
was  that  put  her  into  it,"  returned  Ro- 
bin, in  a  low  whisper ;  and  there  was 
something  so  wild  in  the  man's  tone  as 
to  make  Lionel  doubt  his  perfect  sanity. 
"Many  a  time  do  I  hear  her  voice  a- 
calling  to  me.  It  comes  at  all  hours, 
abroad  and  at  home ;  in  the  full  sun- 
shine, and  in  the  dark  night.  'Robin  !' 
it  says,  '  Robin  !'  But  it  never  says  no- 
thing more." 

Lionel  laid  his  hand  on  the  man's 
shoulder,  and  drew  him  with  him. 

"I  am  going  your  way,  Robin;  let 
us  walk  together." 

Robin  made  no  resistance ;  he  went 
along  with  his  head  down. 

"  I  heard  a  word  said  to-night,  sir,  as 
Miss  Sibylla  had  come  back,"  he  re- 


sumed, more  calmly,  "Mrs.  Massingbird, 
that  is.  Somebody  said  they  saw  her  at 
the  station.  Have  you  seen  her,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  have,"  replied  Lionel. 

"  Does  she  say  any  thing  about  John 
Massingbird  ?"  continued  the  man  with 
feverish  eagerness.  "  Is  be  dead  ?  or  is 
he  alive  ?" 

"  He  is  dead,  Robin.  There  has  never 
been  a  doubt  upon  the  point  since  the 
news  first  came.  He  died  by  violence." 

"  Then  he  got  his  deserts,"  returned 
Robin,  lifting  his  hand  in  the  air,  as  he 
had  done  once  before  when  speaking 
upon  the  same  subject.  "And  Luke 
Roy,  sir  ?  Is  he  coming  ?  I'm  a-wait- 
ing  for  him." 

"  Of  Luke,  Mrs.  Massingbird  knows 
nothing.  For  myself,  I  think  he  is  sure 
to  come  home,  sooner  or  later." 

"  Heaven  send  him  !"  aspirated  Ro* 
bin. 

Lionel  saw  the  man  turn  to  his  home, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  he  was  at  his 
mother's.  Lady  Yerner  had  retired  for 
the  night.  Decima  and  Lucy  were  about 
retiring.  They  had  risen  from  their 
seats,  and  Decima — who  was  too  cau- 
tious to  trust  it  to  servants — was  taking 
the  fire  off  the  grate.  They  looked  in- 
expressibly surprised  at  the  entrance  of 
Lionel. 

"  I  have  come  on  a  visit,  Decima," 
began  he,  speaking  in  a  gay  tone.  "  Can 
you  take  me  in  ?" 

She  did  not  understand  him,  and 
Lionel  saw  by  the  questioning  expres- 
sion of  her  face  that  Lady  Yerner  had 
not  made  public  the  contents  of  his  note 
to  her :  he  saw  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  return  of  Sibylla.  The  fact,  that 
they  were  so,  seemed  to  rush  over  his 
spirit  as  a  refreshing  dew.  Why  it 
should  do  so,  he  did  not  seek  to  analyse : 
he  was  all  too  self-conscious  that  he 
dared  not. 

"  A  friend  has  come  unexpectedly  on 
a  visit,  and  taken  possession  of  Yerner's 
Pride,"  he  pursued.  "  I  have  lent  it  for 
a  time. 

"  Lent  it  all  ?"  exclaimed  the  wonder- 
ing Decima. 

"  Lent  it  all.  You  will  make  room 
for  me,  won't  you  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Decima,  puzzled 
more  than  she  could  express.  "But — 
was  there  no  room  left  for  you  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Lionel. 
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"What  very  unconscionable  people 
they  must  be,  to  invade  you  in  such 
numbers  as  that !  You  can  have  your 
old  chamber,  Lionel.  But  I  will  just  go 
and  speak  to  Catherine." 

She  hastened  from  the  room.  Lionel 
stood  before  the  fire,  positively  turning 
his  back  upon  Lucy  Tempest.  Was  his 
conscience  already  smiting  him  ?  Lucy, 
who  had  stood  by  the  table,  her  bed 
candle  in  her  hand,  stepped  forward  and 
held  out  the  other  hand  to  Lionel. 

"  May  I  wish  you  good-night  ?"  she 
said. 

"  Good-night,"  he  answered,  shaking 
her  hand.  "  How  is  your  cold  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  much  better !"  she  re- 
plied, with  animation.  "  All  the  threat- 
ened soreness  of  the  chest  is  gone.  I 
shall  be  well  by  to-morrow.  Lady  Yer- 
ner  said  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  bed 
early,  but  I  felt  too  well.  I  knew  Jan's 
advice  would  be  good." 

She  left  him,  and  Lionel  leaned  his 
elbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  his  brow  con- 
tracting as  does  that  of  one  in  unplea- 
sant thought.  Was  he  recalling  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  taken  leave  of 
Lucy  later  in  the  day  ? 
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IF  he  did  not  recall  it  then,  he  recalled 
it  later  :  when  he  was  upon  his  bed, 
turning  and  tossing  from  side  to  side. 
His  conscience  was  smiting  him  ;  smiting 
him  from  more  points  than  one.  Carried 
away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he 
had  spoken  words,  that  night,  in  his  hot 
passion,  which  might  not  be  redeemed  : 
and,  now  that  the  leisure  for  refleetion 
was  come,  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  he  had  been  too  hasty.  Lionel 
Vernerwas  one  who  possessed  excessive 
conscientiousness  :  even  as  a  boy,  had 
impetuosity  led  him  into  a  fault — as  it 
often  did — his  silent,  inward  repentance 
would  be  always  keenly  real,  more  so 
than  the  case  deserved.  It  was  so  now. 
He  loved  Sibylla :  there  had  been  no 
mistake  there  :  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
unexpected  delight  of  meeting  her,  her 
presence  palpably  before  him  in  all  its 


beauty,  her  manifested  sorrow  and  grief, 
her  lonely,  unprotected  position,  all  had 
worked  their  effect  upon  his  heart  and 
mind,  had  imparted  to  his  love  a  false 
intensity.  However  the  agitation  of 
the  moment  may  have  caused  him  to 
fancy  it,  he  did  not  love  Sibylla  as  he 
had  loved  her  of  old  :  else  why  should 
the  image  of  Lucy  Tempest  present  it- 
self to  him  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  re- 
gret ?  The  point  is  as  unpleasant  for 
us  to  touch  upon,  as  it  was  to  Lionel  to 
think  of:  but  the  fact  was  all  too  pal- 
pable, and  cannot  be  suppressed.  He 
did  love  Sibylla:  nevertheless  there  ob- 
truded the  unwelcome  reflection  that,  in 
asking  her  to  be  his  wife,  he  had  been 
hasty  :  that  it  had  been  better  had  he 
taken  time  for  consideration.  He  almost 
doubted  whether  Lucy  would  not  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  him  ;  not  loved 
yet  so  much  as  Sibylla,  but  better  suited 
to  him  in  all  other  ways  :  worse  than 
this,  he  doubted  whether  he  had  not  in 
honor  bound  himself  tacitly  to  Lucy 
that  very  day. 

The  fit  of  repentance  was  upon  him, 
and  he  tossed  and  turned  from  side  to 
side  upon  his  uneasy  bed.  But,  toss 
and  turn  as  he  would,  he  could  not  undo 
his  night's  work.  There  remained  no- 
thing for  him  but  to  carry  it  out,  and 
make  the  best  of  it ;  and  he  strove  to 
deceive  his  conscience  with  the  hope  that 
Lucy  Tempest,  in  her  girlish  innocence 
had  not  understood  his  hinted  allusions 
to  her  becoming  his  wife :  that  she  had 
looked  upon  his  snatched  caresses  as 
but  trifling  pastime,  such  as  he  might 
offer  to  a  child.  Most  unjustifiable  he 
now  felt  those  hints,  those  acts  to  have 
been,  and  his  brow  grew  red  with  shame 
at  their  recollection.  One  thing  he  did 
hope,  hope  sincerely — that  Lucy  did  not 
care  for  him.  That  she  liked  him  very 
much,  and  had  been  on  most  confidential 
terms  with  him,  he  knew  :  but  he  did 
hope  her  liking  went  no  deeper..  Strange 
sophistry  !  how  it  will  deceive  the  human 
heart !  how  prone  we  are  to.  admit  it ! 
Lionel  was  honest  enough  in  bis  hope 
now  :  but,  not  many  hours  before,  he 
had  been  hugging  his  heart  with  the  de- 
lusion that  Lucy  did  love  him. 

Towards  morning  he  dropped  into  an 
uneasy  sleep.  He  awoke  later  than  his 
usual  hour  from  a  dream  of  Frederick 
Massingbird.  Dreams  play  us  strange 
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fantasies.  Lionel's  had  taken  him  to 
that  past  evening,  prior  to  Frederick 
Massingbird's  marriage,  when  he  had 
sought  him  in  his  chamber,  to  offer  a 
word  of  warning  against  the  union.  He 
seemed  to  be  living  the  interview  over 
again,  and  the  first  words  when  he 
awoke,  rushing  over  his  brain  with  mi- 
nute and  unpleasant  reality,  were  those 
he  had  himself  spoken  in  reference  to 
Sibylla  : — "  Were  she  free  as  air  at  this 
moment,  were  she  to  come  to  my  feet, 
and  say  '  Let  me  be  your  wife,'  I  should 
tell  her  that  the  whole  world  was  before 
her  to  choose  from,  save  myself.  She 
can  never  be  again  any  thing  to  me." 

Brave  words :  fully  believed  in  when 
they  were  spoken  :  but  what  did  Lionel 
think  of  them  now  ? 

He  went  down  to  breakfast.  He  was 
rather  late,  and  found  they  had  assem- 
bled. Lady  Verner,  who  had  just  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  Lionel's  presence  in 
the  house,  made  no  secret  now  of  Li- 
onel's note  to  her.  Therefore,  Decima 
and  Lucy  knew  that  the  "invasion"  of 
Verner's  Pride  had  been  caused  by  Mrs. 
Massingbird. 

She  —  Lady  Yerner — scarcely  gave 
herself  time  to  greet  Lionel  before  she 
commenced  upon  it.  She  did  not  con- 
ceal, or  seek  to  conceal,  her  sentiments 
— either  of  Sibylla  herself,  or  of  the  step 
she  had  taken.  And  Lionel  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  intended  bride 
alluded  to,  in  a  manner  that  was  not  al- 
together complimentary. 

He  could  not  stop  it.  He  could  not 
take  upon  himself  the  defence  of  Sibylla, 
and  say,  "  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
speaking  of  my  future  wife  ?"  No,  for 
Lucy  Tempest  was  there.  Not  in  her 
presence,  had  he  the  courage  to  bring 
home  to  himself  his  own  dishonor :  to 
avow  that,  after  wooing  her  (it  was  very 
like  it),  he  had  turned  round  and  asked 
another  to  marry  him.  The  morning 
sun  shone  into  the  room  upon  the  snowy 
cloth,  upon  the  silver  breakfast  service, 
upon  the  exquisite  cups  of  painted  por- 
frluin,  upon  those  seated  round  the  ta- 
ble. Decima  sat  opposite  to  Lady  Yer- 
ner, Lionel  and  Lucy  were  face  to  face 
on  either  side.  The  walls  exhibited  a 
few  choice  paintings;  the  room  and  its 
appurtenances  were  in  excellent  taste. 
Lady  Yerner  liked  things  that  pleased 
the  eye.  That  silver  service  had  been 


a  recent  present  of  Lionel's,  who  had 
delighted  in  showering  elegancies  and 
comforts  upon  his  mother  since  his  ac- 
cession. 

"  What  could  havo  induced  her  ever 
to  think  of  taking  up  her  residence  at 
Yerner's  Pride  on  her  return  ?"  reiterated 
Lady  Verner  to  Lionel. 

"  She  believed  she  was  coming  to  her 
annt.  It  was  only  at  the  station,  here, 
that  she  learnt  Mrs.  Yerner  was  dead." 

"  She  did  learn  it  there  ?" 

"Yes.     She  learnt  it  there." 

"  And  she  could  come  to  Yerner's 
Pride  after  that  ?  knowing  that  you, 
and  you  alone,  were  its  master  ?" 

Lionel  toyed  with  his  coffee-cup.  He 
wished  his  mother  would  spare  her  re- 
marks. 

"  She  was  so  fatigued,  so  low-spirited, 
that  I  believed  she  was  scarcely  con- 
scious where  she  drove,"  he  returned. 
"  I  am  certain  that  the  idea  of  there  be- 
ing any  impropriety  in  it  never  once 
crossed  her  mind." 

Lady  Yerner  drew  her  shawl  around 
her  with  a  peculiar  movement.  If  ever 
action  expressed  scorn,  that  one  did  ; — 
scorn  of  Sibylla,  scorn  of  her  conduct, 
scorn  of  Lionel's  credulity  in  believing 
in  her.  Lionel  read  it  all.  Happening 
to  glance  across  the  table,  he  caught  the 
eyes  of  Lucy  Tempest  fixed  upon  him 
with  an  open  expression  of  wonder. 
Wonder  at  what  ?  At  his  believing  in 
Sibylla  ?  It  might  be.  With  all  Lucy's 
straightforward  plainness,  she  would 
have  been  one  of  the  last  to  storm  Li- 
onel's abode,  and  take  refuge  in  it.  A 
retort,  defending  Sibylla,  had  been  upon 
Lionel's  tongue,  but  that  gaze  stopped 
it. 

"  How  long  does  she  purpose  honor- 
ing Yerner's  Pride  with  her  presence, 
and  keeping  you  out  of  it  ?"  resumed 
Lady  Yerner. 

"I  do  not  know  what  her  present 
plans  may  be,"  he  answered,  his  cheek 
burning  at  the  thought  of  the  avowal 
he  had  to  make — that  her  future  plans 
would  be  contingent  upon  his.  Not  the 
least  painful  of  the  results  which  Li- 
onel's haste  had  brought  in  its  train, 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  shock  it  would 
prove  to  his  mother,  whom  he  so  loved 
and  reverenced.  Why  had  he  not 
thought  of  it  at  the  time  ? 

Breakfast   over,   Lionel  went   out,  a 
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rery  coward.  A  coward,  in  so  far  as  that 
he  had  shrunk  from  making  yet  the  con- 
fession. He  was  aware  that  it  ought  to 
be  done.  The  presence  of  Decima  and 
Lucy  Tempest  had  been  his  mental  ex- 
cuse for  putting  off  the  unwelcome  task. 

But  a  better  frame  of  mind  came  over 
him  ere  he  had  gone  many  paces  from 
the  door  ;  better,  at  any  rate,  as  regarded 
the  cowardice. 

"  A  Verner  never  shrunk  yet  from  his 
duty,"  was  his  comment,  as  he  bent  his 
steps  back  again.  "  Am  I  turning  rene- 
gade ?" 

He  went  straight  up  to  Lady  Verner, 
and  asked  her,  in  a  low  tone,  to  grant 
him  a  minute's  private  interview.  They 
had  breakfasted  in  the  room  which  made 
the  ante-room  to  the  drawing-room  :  it 
was  their  usual  morning  room.  Lady 
Verner  answered  her  son  by  stepping 
into  the  drawing-room. 

He  followed  her  and  closed  the  door. 
The  fire  was  but  just  lighted,  scarcely 
giving  out  any  heat.  She  slightly  shiv- 
ered, and  requested  him  to  stir  it.  He 
did  so  mechanically  ;  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  revelation  he  had  to  impart.  He 
remembered  how  she  had  once  fainted  at 
nearly  the  same  revelation. 

"  Mother,  I  have  a  cornmnnication  to 
make  to  you,"  he  began  with  desperate 
energy.  "  And  I  don't  know  how  to  do 
it.  It  will  pain  you  greatly.  Nothing, 
that  I  can  think  of,  or  imagine,  would 
cause  you  so  much  pain." 

Lady  Verner  seated  herself  in  her  low 
violet-velvet  chair,  and  looked  com- 
posedly at  Lionel.  She  did  not  dread 
the  communication  very  much.  He  was 
secure  in  Verner's  Pride :  what  could 
there  be  that  she  need  fear  ?  She  no 
more  cast  a  glance  to  the  possibility  of 
his  marrying  the  widow  of  Frederick 
Massingbird  than  she  would  have  done 
to  his  marrying  that  gentleman's  wife. 
Buried  in  this  semi-security,  the  shock 
must  be  all  the  greater. 

"  I  am  about  to  marry,"  said  Lionel, 
plunging  into  the  news  headlong.  "And 
I  fear  that  you  will  not  approve  my 
choice.  Nay,  I  know  you  will  not." 

A  foreshadowing  of  the  truth  came 
across  her  then.  She  grew  deadly  pale, 
and  put  up  her  hands,  as  if  to  ward  off 
the  blow.  "  Oh,  Lionel  1  don't  say  it  1 
don't  say  it!"  she  implored.  "I  never 
can  receive  her." 


"Yes  you  will,  mother," he  whispered, 
his  own  face  pale  too,  and  his  tone  one 
of  painful  entreaty.  "  You  will  receive 
her  for  my  sake." 

"  Is  it— she  ?» 

The  aversion  with  which  the  name  was 
avoided  was  unmistakable.  Lionel  only 
nodded  a  grave  affirmative. 

"  Have  you  engaged  yourself  to  her  ?" 

"  I  have.     Last  night." 

"  Were  you  mad  ?"  she  asked  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Stay,  mother.  "When  you  were 
speaking  against  Sibylla  at  breakfast,  I 
refrained  from  interference,  for  you  did 
not  then  know  that  defence  of  her  was 
my  duty.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  re- 
minding you  that  I  cannot  permit  it  to 
be  continued,  even  by  you  ?" 

"  But  do  you  forget  that  it  is  not  a 
respectable  alliance  for  you  ?"  resumed 
Lady  Verner.  "No,  not  a  respect- 
able—" 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  this  ;  I  pray  you 
cease  !"  he  broke  forth,  a  blaze  of  anger 
darkening  his  face.  "  Have  you  forgot- 
ten of  whom  you  are  speaking,  mother  ? 
Not  respectable !" 

"  I  say  that  it  is  not  a  respectable  al- 
liance for  you — Lionel  Verner,"  she 
persisted.  "  An  obscure  surgeon's 
daughter,  he  of  not  too  good  repute, 
who  has  been  out  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  found  her  way  back  alone,  a 
widow,  is  not  a  desirable  alliance  for  a 
Verner.  It  would  not  be  desirable  for 
Jan  ;  it  is  terrible  for  you  !" 

"  We  shall  not  agree  upon  this,"  said 
Lionel,  preparing  to  take  his  departure. 
"I  have  told  you,  mother,  and  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  Except  to  urge — if  I  may 
do  so — that  you  will  learn  to  speak  of 
Sibylla  with  courtesy,  remembering  that 
she  will  shortly  be  my  wife." 

Lady  Verner  caught  his  hand  as  he 
was  retreating. 

"  Lionel,  my  son,  tell  me  how  you 
came  to  do  it,"  she  wailed.  "  You  can- 
not love  her  !  the  wife,  the  widow  of 
another  man  !  It  must  have  been  the 
work  of  a  moment  of  folly.  Perhaps 
she  drew  you  into  it !" 

The  suggestion,  the  "work  of  a  mo- 
ment of  folly,"  was  so  very  close  a  rep- 
resentation of  what  it  had  been,  of  what 
Lionel  was  beginning  to  see  it  to  have 
been  now,  that  the  rest  of  the  speech 
was  lost  to  him  in  the  echo  of  that  oue 
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sentence.  Somehow,  he  did  not  care  to 
refute  it. 

"  She  will  be  my  wife,  respected  and 
honored,"  was  all  he  answered,  as  he 
quitted  the  room. 

Lady  Verner  followed  him.  He  went 
straight  out,  and  she  saw  him  walk  has- 
tily across  the  courtyard,  putting  on  his 
hat  as  he  traversed  it.  She  wrung  her 
hands,  and  broke  into  a  storm  of  wailing 
despair,  ignoring  the  presence  of  Deci- 
rna  and  Lucy  Tempest. 

"  I  had  far  rather  that  she  had  stabbed 
him !" 

The  words  excited  their  amazement. 
They  turned  to  Lady  Yerner,  and  were 
struck  with  the  marks  of  agitation  on 
her  countenance. 

"  Mamma,  what  are  you  speaking  of  ?" 
asked  Decima. 

Lady  Verner  pointed  to  Lionel,  who 
was  then  passing  through  the  front  gates. 

"  I  speak  of  him,"  she  answered,  "  my 
darling;  my  pride  ;  my  much-loved  son. 
That  woman  has  worked  his  ruin." 

Decima  verily  thought .  her  mother 
must  be  wandering  in  her  intellect. 
Lucy  could  only  gaze  at  Lady  Verner 
in  consternation. 

"  What  woman  ?"  repeated  Decima. 

"  She.  She  who  has  been  Lionel's 
bane.  She  who  carne  and  thrust  herself 
into  his  home  last  night  in  her  unseem- 
ly conduct.  What  passed  between 
them,  Heaven  knows ;  but  she  has  con- 
trived to  cajole  him  out  of  a  promise  to 
marry  her." 

Deciraa's  pale  cheek  turned  to  a  burn- 
ing red.  She  was  afraid  to  ask  ques- 
tions. 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  it  cannot  be  !"  was  all 
she  uttered. 

"It  is,  Decima.  I  told  him  that  he 
could  not  love  her,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  another  man  ;  and  he  did  not 
refute  it.  I  told  him  she  must  have 
drawn  him  into  it,  and  that  he  left  unan- 
swered. He  replied  that  she  would  be 
his  wife,  and  must  be  honored  as  such. 
Drawn  in  to  marry  her  I  one  who  is  so 
utterly  unworthy  of  him  !  whom  he  does 
not  even  love  !  Oh,  Lionel,  my  son,  my 
son  !" 

In  their  own  grievous  sorrow  they  no- 
ticed not  the  face  of  Lucy  Tempest,  or 
what  they  might  have  read  there. 

Lionel  went  direct  to  the  house  of 
Dr.  West.  It  was  early  :  and  the  Miss 


Wests,  fatigued  with  their  night's  plea- 
sure, had  risen  in  a  scuffle,  barely  get- 
ting down  at  the  breakfast  hour.  Jan 
was  in  the  country  attending  on  a  pa- 
tient, and,  not  anticipating  the  advent 
of  visitors,  they  had  honored  Master 
Cheese  with  hair  en  pa.pillotes.  Master 
Cheese  had  divided  his  breakfast  hour 
between  eating  and  staring.  The  meal 
had  been  sometime  ever,  and  the  young 
gentleman  had  retired,  but  the  ladies  sat 
over  the  fire  in  unusual  idleness,  discussing 
the  dissipation  they  had  participated  in. 
A  scream  from  the  two  arose  upon  the 
entrance  of  Lionel,  and  Miss  Amilly 
flung  her  pocket-handkerchief  over  her 
head. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Lionel,  laughing 
good-naturedly.  "  I  have  seen  curl  pa- 
pers before,  in  my  life.  Your  sitting 
here  quietly  tells  me  that  you  do  not 
know  what  has  occurred." 

"  What  has  occurred  ?"  interrupted 
Deborah,  before  he  could  continue.  "  It 
— it — "  her  voice  grew  suddenly  timid — 
"  is  nothing  bad  about  papa  ?" 

"No,  no.  Your  sister  has  arrived 
from  Australia.  In  this  place  of  gossip, 
I  wonder  the  news  has  not  traveled  to 
Jan  or  to  Cheese." 

They  had  started  up,  poor  things, 
their  faces  flushed,  their  eyelashes  glis- 
tening, forgetting  the  little  episode  of 
the  mortified  vanity,  eager  to  embrace 
Sibylla. 

"  Come  back  from  Australia  !"  uttered 
Deborah  in  wild  astonishment.  "  Then 
where  is  she,  that  she  is  not  here,  in  her 
own  home  ?" 

"  She  came  to  mine,"  replied  Lionel. 
"  She  supposed  Mrs.  Verner  to  be  its 
mistress  still.  I  made  my  way  here  last 
night  to  ask  you  to  come  up,  and  found 
you  were  gone  to  Heartburg. " 

"But — she — is  not  remaining  at  it?" 
exclaimed  Deborah,  speaking  with  hesi- 
tation, in  her  doubt,  the  flush  on  her  face 
deepening. 

"  I  placed  it  at  her  disposal  until  other 
arrangements  could  be  made,"  replied 
Lionel.  "I  am  at  present  the  guest  of 
Lady  Verner.  You  will  go  to  Sibylla, 
will  you  not  ?" 

Go  to  her  ?  Aye  1  They  tore  the 
curl-papers  out  of  their  hair,  and  flung 
on  bonnets  and  shawls,  arid  hastened  to 
Verner's  Pride. 

"  Say  that  I  will  call  upon  her  in  the 
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course  of  the  morning,  and  see  how  she 
is  after  her  journey,"  said  Lionel. 

In  hurrying  out,  they  encountered 
Jan.  Deborah  stopped  to  say  a  word 
about  his  breakfast :  it  was  ready,  she 
said,  and  she  thought  he  must  want  it. 

"  1  do,"  responded  Jan.  "  I  shall 
have  to  get  an  assistant,  after  all,  Miss 
Deb.  I  find  it  doesn't  answer  to  go 
quite  without  meals  and  sleep  ;  and  that's 
what  I  have  done  lately." 

"  So  you  have,  Mr.  Jan.  I  say  every 
day  to  Amilly  that  it  can't  go  on,  for 
you  to  be  walked  off  your  legs  in  this 
way.  Have  you  heard  the  cheering 
news,  Mr.  \Jan  ?  Sibylla's  come  home. 
We  are  going  to  her  now,  at  Terrier's 
Pride." 

"  1  have  heard  it,"  responded  Jan. 
"What  took  her  to  Yerner's  Pride  ?" 

''  We  have  yet  to  learn  all  that.  You 
know,  Mr.  Jan,  she  never  was  given  to 
consider  a  step  much,  before  she  took 
it." 

They  tripped  away,  and  Jan,  in  turn- 
ing from  them,  met  his  brother.  Jan 
was  one  utterly  incapable  of  finesse  ;  if 
he  wanted  to  say  a  thing,  he  said  it  out 
plainly.  What  havoc  Jan  would  have 
made,  enrolled  in  the  corps  of  diploma- 
tists'! 

"  I  say,  Lionel,"  began  he,  "is  it  true 
that  you  are  going  to  marry  Sibylla 
West?" 

Lionel  did  not  like  the  plain  question, 
so  abruptly  put.  He  answered  curtly  : 

"  I  am  going  to  marry  Sibylla  Mas- 
singbird." 

"  The  old  name  comes  the  readiest," 
said  Jan.  "  How  did  it  come  about, 
Lionel  ?" 

"  May  I  ask  whence  you  derived  your 
information,  Jan  ?"  returned  Lionel,  who 
was  marveling  where  Jau  could  have 
heard  this. 

"At  Deerham  Court.  I  have  been 
calling  in,  as  I  passed  it,  to  see  Miss 
Lucy.  The  mother  is  going  wild,  I 
think.  Lionel,  if  it  is  as  she  says,  that 
Sibylla  drew  you  into  it  against  your 
will,  don't  you  carry  it  out.  I'd  not. 
Nobody  should  hook  me  into  any  thing." 

"  My  mother  said  that,  did  she  ?  Be 
so  kind  as  not  to  repeat  it,  Jan.  I  am 
marrying  Sibylla  because  I  love  her ;  J 
am  marrying  her  of  my  own  free  will. 
If  anybody — save  my  mother — has  aught 


of  objection  to  make  to  it,  let  them  make 
it  to  me." 

"  Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?"  returned  Jan. 
"You  need  not  be  up,  Lionel,  it  is  no 
business  of  mine.  I'm  sure  .you  are  free 
to  marry  her  for  me.  I'll  be  grooms- 
man, if  you  like." 

"  Lady  Verner  has  always  been  pre- 
judiced against  Sibylla,"  observed  Lio- 
nel. "  You  might  have  remembered 
that,  Jan." 

"  So  I  did,"  said  Jan ;  "  though  I  as- 
sumed that  what  she  said  was  sure  to  be 
true.  You  see,  I  have  been  on  the 
wrong  scent  lately.  I  thought  you  were 
getting  fond  of  Lucy  Tempest — it  has 
looked  like  it." 

Lionel  murmured  some  unintelligible 
answer, .and  turned  away,  a  hot  flush 
dyeing  his  brow. 

Meanwhile  Sibylla  was  already  up,  but 
not  down.  Breakfast  she  would  have 
carried  up  to  her,  she  told  Mrs.  Tynn. 
She  stood  at  the  window,  looking  forth; 
not  so  much  at  the  extensive  prospect 
that  swept  the  horizon  in  the  distance, 
as  at  the  fair  lands  immediately  around. 
"  All  his,"  she  murmured,  "and  I  shall 
be  his  wife  at  last!" 

She  turned  languidly  round  at  the 
opening  of  the  door,  expecting  to  see 
her  breakfast.  Instead  of  which,  two 
frantic  little  bodies  burst  in  and  seized 
upon  her.  Sibylla  shrieked. 

"Don't,  Deb!  don't,  Amily!  Are 
you  going  to  hug  me  to  death  ?" 

Their  kisses  of  welcome  over,  they  went 
round  about  her,  fondly  surveying  her 
from  all  points  with  their  tearful  eyes. 
She  was  thinner;  but  she  was  more 
lovely.  Amilly  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  bloom  on  her  delicate  wax  face 
was  even  brighter  than  of  yore. 

"Of  course  it  is,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment," answered  Sibylla,  "  when  you 
have  been  kissing  me  into  a  fever." 

"  She  is  not  tanned  a  bit  with  her 
voyage,  that  I  see,"  cried  Deborah,  with 
undisguised  admiration.  "But  Sibyl- 
la's skin  never  did  tan.  Child,"  she 
added,  bending  towards  her,  and  allow- 
ing her  voice  to  become  grave,  "how 
could  you  think  of  corning  to  Yerner's 
Pride  !  It  was  not  right.  You  should 
have  come  home." 

"  I  thought  Mrs.  Yerner  was  living 
still." 
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"  And  if  she  had  been  ? — This  is  Mr. 
Lionel's  house  now ;  not  hers.  You 
ought  to  have  come  home,  niy  dear.  You 
will  come  with  us  now,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you'll  allow  me  to  have 
some  breakfast  first,"  was  Sibylla's  an- 
swer. Secure  in  her  future  position,  she 
was  willing  to  go  home  to  them  tempo- 
rarily now.  "  Why  is  papa  gone  away, 
Deborah  ?" 

"  He  will  be  coming  back  some  time, 
dear,"  was  Deborah's  evasive  answer, 
spoken  soothingly.  "  But  tell  us  a  little 
about  yourself,  Sibylla.  When  poor 
Frederick — " 

"  Not  this  morning,  Deborah,"  she 
interrupted,  putting  np  her  hand.  "  I 
will  tell  you  all  another  time.  It  was 
an  unlucky  voyage." 

"  Have  you  realized  John's  money 
that  he  left?  That  he  lost,  I  should 
rather  say." 

"  I  have  realized  nothing,"  replied 
Sibylla.  "Nothing  but  ill  luck.  We 
never  got  tidings  of  John  in  any  way, 
beyond  the  details  of  his  death ;  we  never 
saw  a  particle  of  gold  belonging  to  him, 
or  could  hear  of  it.  And  my  husband 
lost  his  desk  the  day  we  landed — as  I 
sent  you  word;  and  I  had  no  money  out 
there,  and  I  have  only  a  few  shillings 
in  my  pocket."— - 

This  catalogue  of  ills  nearly  stunned 
Deborah  and  Amilly  West.  They  had 
none  too  much  of  life's  great  need,  gold, 
for  themselves  ;  and  the  burden  of  keep- 
ing Sibylla  would  be  sensibly  felt.  A 
tolerably  good  table  it  was  indispensable 
to  maintain,  on  account  of  Jan,  and  that 
choice  eater,  Master  Cheese  :  but  how 
they  had  to  pinch  in  the  matter  of  dress, 
they  alone  knew.  Sibylla  also  knew,  and 
she  read  rightly  the  drooping  of  their 
faces. 

"  Never  mind,  Deborah  ;  cheer  up, 
Amilly.  It  is  only  for  a  time.  Ere 
very  long  I  shall  be  leaving  you  again." 

"  Surely  not  for  Australia  !"  returned 
Deborah,  the  hint  startling  her. 

"  Australia  ?  Well,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  be  quite  so  far,"  answered 
Sibylla,  in  a  little  spirit  of  mischief. 
And,  in  the  bright  prospect  of  the  fu- 
ture, she  forgot  past  and  present  griev- 
ances, turned  her  laughing  blue  eyes 
upon  her  sisters,  and,  to  their  great  scan- 
dal, began  to  waltz  rouud  and  round  the 
room. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

BROTHER   JARRUM. 

BY  the  light  of  a  single  tallow  candle 
which  floated  aloft  on  a  shelf  in  Peck- 
aby's  shop,  consecrated  in  more  pros- 
perous days  to  wares,  but  bare  now,  a 
large  collected  assemblage  was  regarding 
each  other,  with  looks  of  eager  interest. 
There  could  not  have  been  less  than 
thirty  present,  all  crammed  together  in 
that  little  space  of  a  few  feet  square. 
The  first  comers  had  taken  their  seats 
on  the  counters ;  the  others  stood  as 
they  could.  Two  or  three  men,  just  re- 
turned from  their  day's  labor,  were  there; 
but  the  crowd  was  chiefly  composed  of 
the  weaker  sex. 

The  attention  of  these  people  was 
concentrated  on  a  little  man  who  faced 
them,  leaning  against  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  shop,  and  holding  forth  in  a 
loud,  persuasive  tone.  If  you  object 
to  the  term  "  holding  forth,"  you  must 
blame  Mrs.  Duff:  it  is  borrowed  from 
her.  She  informed  us,  you  may  remem- 
ber, that  the  stranger  who  met,  and 
appeared  to  avoid  Lionel  Verncr,  was 
no  other  than  a  "  missionary  from  Jeru- 
salem," taken  with  an  anxiety  for  the 
souls  of  Deerham,  and  about  to  do  what— 
he  could  to  convert  them — "  Brother 
Jarrum." 

Brother  Jarrum  had  entered  upon  his 
work,  conjointly  with  his  entry  upon 
Peckaby's  spare  room.  He  held  nightly 
meetings  in  Peckaby's  shop,  and  the 
news  of  his  fame  was  spreading.  Women 
of  all  ages  flocked  in  to  hear  him — you 
know  how  impressionable  they  have  the 
character  of  being.  A  sprinkling  of 
men  followed  out  of  curiosity,  of  idle- 
ness, or  from  propensity  to  ridicule. 
Had  Brother  Jarrum  proved  to  be  a  real 
missionary  from  Jerusalem — though,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  such  messen- 
gers from  that  city  are  not  common — 
genuinely  desirous  of  converting  them 
from  wrath  to  grace,  I  fear  his  audience 
would,  after  the  first  night  or  two,  have 
fallen  off  considerably.  This  mission- 
ary, however,  contrived  both  to  keep 
his  audience  and  to  increase  it;  his  pro- 
mises partaking  more  of  the  mundane 
nature  than  do  such  promises  in  general. 
In  point  of  fact,  Brother  Jarrum  was  an 
elder  from  a  place  that  he  was  pleased 
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to  term  "  New  Jerusalem :"  in  other 
words  from  the  Salt  Lake  city. 

It  lias  been  the  fate  of  certain  spots 
of  England,  more  so  than  of  most  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  be  favored  by  pe- 
riodical visits  from  these  gentry.  Deer- 
ham  was  now  suffering  under  the  inflic- 
tion, and  Brother  Jarrurn  was  doing  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  convert  half 
its  population  into  Mormon  proselytes. 
His  peculiar  doctrines  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  transcribe  ;  but  some  of  his 
promises  were  so  rich  that  it  is  a  pity 
you  should  lose  the  treat  of  hearing 
them.  They  commenced  with — husbands 
to  all.  Old  or  young,  married  or  single, 
each  was  safe  to  be  made  the  wife  of  one 
of  these  favored  prophets  the  instant  she 
set  foot  in  the  new  city.  This  of  course 
was  a  very  grand  thing  for  the  women — 
as  you  may  know  if  you  have  any  expe- 
rience with  them — especially  for  those 
who  were  getting  on  the  shady  side  of 
forty,  and  had  not  changed  their  name. 
They,  the  women,  gathered  together  and 
pressed  into  Peckaby's  shop,  and  stared 
at  Brother  Jarrum  with  eager  eyes,  and 
listened  with  strained  ears,  only  looking 
off  him  to  cast  admiring  glances  one  to 
another. 

"  Stars  and  snakes  I"  said  Brother 
Jarrum,  whose  style  of  oratory  was  more 
peculiar  than  elegant,  "  what  flounders 
me  is,  that  the  whole  lot  of  you  Britishers 
don't  migrate  of  yourselves  to  the  desired 
city — the  promised  land — the  Zion  on 
the  mountains.  You  stop  here  to  pinch 
and  toil  and  care,  and  quarrel  one  of 
another,  and  starve  your  children  through 
having  nothing  to  give  'em,  when  you 
might  go  out  there  to  ease,  to  love*  to 
peace,  to  plenty.  It's  a  charming  city; 
what  else  should  it  be  called  the  City 
of  the  Saints  for?  The  houses  have 
shady  veranders  round  'em,  with  sweet 
shrubs  a-creeping  up,  and  white  posts 
and  pillows  to  lean  against.  The  bigger 
a  household  is,  the  more  rooms  it  have 
got ;  not  a  lady  there,  if  there  was  a 
hundred  of  'em  in  family,  but  what's  got 
her  own  parlor  and  bedroom  to  herself, 
which  no  stranger  thinks  of  going  in  at 
without  knocking  for  leaf.  All  round 
and  about  these  houses  is  productive 
gardens,  trees  and  flowers  for  ornnment, 
and  fruits  and  green  stuff  to  eat.  There's 
trees  that  they  call  cotton  wood,  and 
firs,  and  locusts,  and  balsams,  and  pop- 


lars, and  pines,  and  acacias,  some  of  'em 
in  blossom.  A  family  may  live  for  no- 
thing upon  the  produce  of  their  own 
ground.  Vegetables  is  to  be  had  for 
the  cutting ;  their  own  cows  gives  the 
milk — such  milk  and  butter  as  this  poor 
place,  Deerham,  never  saw — but  the  rich 
flavor's  imparted  to  'em  from  the  fine 
quality  of  the  grass ;  and  fruit  you  might 
feed  upon  till  you  got  a  surfeit.  Grapes 
and  peaches  is  all  a  hanging  in  clusters 
to  the  hand,  only  waiting  to  be  plucked  ! 
Stars !  my  mouth's  watering  now  at  the 
thoughts  of  'em  !  I — " 

"  Please,  sir,  what  did  you  say  the 
name  of  the  place  was  again  ?"  inter- 
rupted a  female  voice. 

"  New  Jerusalem,"  replied  Brother 
Jarrum.  "It's  in  the  territory  of  Utah. 
On  the  maps  and  on  the  roads,  and  for 
them  that  have  not  awoke  to  the  new 
i  light,  it's  called  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  ;  but,  for  us  favored  saints,  it's  New 
Jerusalem.  It's  Zion — it's  Paradise — it's 
any  thing  beautiful  you  may  like  to  call 
it.  There's  a  ball-room  in  it." 

This  abrupt  winding  up  rather  took 
some  of  the  audience  aback.  A  ball- 
room ! 

"  A    ball-room,"    gravely    repeated 

Brother  Jarrum.     "A  public  ball-room 

not  far  from  a  hundred  feet  long ;  and 

I  we   have  a   theatre   ftr  the  acting  of 

|  plays  ;   and  we  go  for  rides  in   winter 

in  sleighs.     Ah  !  did  you  think  it  was 

with   us    out   there,  as  it  is  with   you 

in    the   old   country  ?      One's   days   to 

be  made  up  of  labor,  labor,  labor  ;  no 

interlude  to  it  but  starvation  and  the 

crying  of  children  as  can't  get  nursed 

or  fed  !     We  like  amusement ;  and  we 

:  have   it ;    dancing   in    particular.     Our 

1  great  prophet  himself  dances  :  and  all 

the  apostles  and  bishops  dance.     They 

•  dance  themselves  down." 

The  assemblage  sat  with  open  eyes. 
;  New  wonders  wore  revealed  to  them 
:  every  moment.  Some  of  the  younger 
:  legs  grew  restless  at  the  mental  vision 
'  conjured  up. 

"  It's  part  of  our  faith  to  dance,"  con- 

'  tinued  Brother  Jarrum.   "  Why  shouldn't 

!  we  ?      Didn't   David    dance  ?      Didn't 

Jephtha  dance  ?     Didn't  the    prodigal 

:  son  dance  ?     You'll  all  dance  on  to  the 

;  last  if  you  come  to  us.     Such  a  thing  as 

old  legs  is  hardly  known  among  us.    As 

;  the  favored  climate  makes  the  women's 
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faces  beautiful,  so  it  keeps  the  limbs 
from  growing  old.  The  ball-room  is 
hung  with  green  branches  and  flags  : 
you  might  think  it  was  a  scene  of  trees 
lit  with  lamps;  and  you'd  never  tire  of 
listening  to  the  music,  or  of  looking  at 
the  supper-table.  If  you  could  only  see 
the  suppers  given,  in  a  picture  to-night, 
it  'ud  spoil  your  sleep,  and  you'd  not 
rest  till  you  had  started  to  partake  of 
'em.  Ducks  and  turkeys,  and  oysters, 
and  fowls,  and  fish,  and  meats,  and  cus- 
tards, and  pies,  and  potatoes,  and  greens, 
and  jellies,  and  coffee,  and  tea,  and  cake, 
and  drinks,  and  so  many  more  things 
that  you'd  be  tired  only  of  hearing  me 
say  the  names.  There's  abundance  for 
all." 

Some  commotion  amid  Brother  Jar- 
rum's  hearers,  and  a  sound  as  of  licking 
of  lips.  That  supper  account  was  a 
great  temptation.  Had  Brother  Jarrum 
started  then,  straight  off  for  the  Salt 
Lake,  the  probability  is  that  three-parts 
of  the  room  would  have  formed  a  tail 
after  him. 

"  What's  the  drinks  ?"  inquired  Jim 
Clark,  the  supper  items  imparting  to  his 
inside  a  curious  feeling  of  emptiness. 

"  There's  no  lack  of  drinks  in  the 
City  of  the  Saints,"  returned  Brother 
Jarrura.  "  Whiskey's  plentiful.  Have 
you  heard  of  mint  julep  t  That  is  de- 
licious. Mint  is  one  of  the  few  produc- 
tions not  common  out  there,  and  we  are 
learning  to  make  the  julep  with  sage 
instead.  You  sh6*uld  see  the  plains  of 
sage  1  It  grows  wild."  .  » 

"  And  there's  ducks,  you  say  ?"  ob- 
served Susan  Peckaby.  "  It's  conve- 
nient to  have  sage  in  plenty  where 
there's  ducks,"  added  she  to  the  assem- 
bly in  general.  "  What  a  land  it  must 
be!" 

"  A  land  that's  not  be  ekalled !  A 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey!" 
rapturously  echoed  Brother  Jarrum. 
"  Ducks  is  in  plenty,  and  sage  grows  as 
thick  as  nettles  do  here  :  you  can't  go 
out  to  the  open  country  but  you  put 
your  foot  upon  it.  Nature's  generally 
in  accordance  with  herself.  What  should 
she  give  all  them  bushes  of  wild  sage 
for,  unless  she  gave  ducks  to  match  ?" 

A  problem  that  appeared  indisputable 
to  the  minds  of  Brother  Jarrum's  listen- 
ers. They  sincerely  wished  themselves 
in  New  Jerusalem. 


"Through  the  streets  runs  a  stream 
of  sparkling  water,  clear  as  crystal," 
continued  Brother  Jarrum.  "  You  have 
only  got  to  stoop  down  with  a  can  on  a 
hot  summer's  day,  and  take  a  drink  of 
it.  It  runs  on  both  sides  the  streets  for 
convenience :  folks  step  out  of  their 
houses,  and  draw  it  up  with  no  trouble. 
You  have  not  got  to  toil  half-a-mile  to 
a  spring  of  fresh  water  there  !  You'd 
never  forget  the  silver  lake  at  the  base 
of  Antelope  Island,  once  you  set  eyes 
on  it." 

Several  haggard  eyes  were  lifted  at 
this.  "Do  silver  grow  there,  like  the 
sage  ?" 

"I  spoke  metaphorical,"  explained 
Brother  Jarrum.  "Would  I  deceive 
you  ?  No.  It's  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
that  shines  out  like  burnished  silver,  and 
bursts  on  the  sight  of  the  new  pilgrims 
when  they  arrive  in  bands  at  the  holy 
city — the  emigrants  from  this  land." 

"Some  do  arrive  then,  sir?"  timidly 
questioned  Dinah  Roy. 

"  Some!"  indignantly  responded  Bro- 
ther Jarrum.  "They  are  arriving  con- 
tinual. The  very  evening  before  I  left, 
a  numerous  company  arrived.  It  was 
just  upon  sunset.  The  clouds  was  all 
of  rose  color,  tipped  with  purple  and 
gold,  and  there  lay  the  holy  city  at  their 
feet  in  the  lovely  valley  I  told  you  of 
last  night,  with  the  lake  of  glittering 
silver  in  the  distance.  It  is  a  sight  for 
'em,  I  can  tell  you  !  The  regular-built 
houses,  enclosed  in  their  gardens  and 
buildings,  like  farm  homesteads,  and  the 
inhabitants  turning  out  with  fiddles,  to 
meet  and  welcome  the  travelers.  Some 
of  the  pilgrims  fainted  with  joy ;  some 
shouted  ;  lots  danced ;  and  sobs  and 
tears  of  delight  burst  from  all.  If  the 
journey  had  been  a  little  fatiguing — what 
of  that,  with  that  glorious  scene  at  the 
end  of  it  ?" 

"And  you  see  this?"  cried  a  man, 
Davies,  in  a  somewhat  doubtful  tone. 

"  I  see  it  with  my  two  eyes,"  answered 
Brother  Jarrura.  "  I  often  see  it.  We 
had  had  news  in  the  city  that  a  train  of 
new-comers  was  approaching,  mostly 
English,  and  we  went  out  to  meet  'em. 
Not  one  of  us  saints,  hardly,  but  was  ex- 
pecting some  friend  by  it :  a  sister,  or  a 
father,  or  a  sweetheart,  may-be  :  and 
away  we  hurried  outside  the  city.  Pre- 
sently the  train  came  in  sight." 
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"  They  have  railroads  there,  then  ?" 
spoke  a  man,  who  was  listening  with 
eager  interest.  It  was  decent,  civil 
Grind. 

"  Not  yet :  we  shall  have  'era  shortly," 
said  Brother  Jarrura.  "  The  train  con- 
sisted of  carts,  carriages,  vehicles  of  all 
sorts  ;  and  some  rode  mules,  and  some 
were  walking  on  their  legs.  They  were 
all  habited  nicely,  and  singing  hymns. 
A  short  way  off  the  holy  city,  it's  the 
custom  for  the  emigrants  to  make  a  halt 
and  wash  and  dress  themselves,  so  as  to 
enter  proper.  Such  a  meeting !  the 
kissing  and  the  greeting  drovvnding  the 
noise  of  the  music,  and  the  old  men  and 
the  little  children  dancing.  The  prophet 
himself  came  out,  and  shook  hands  with 
'em  all,  a  brass  band  blowing  in  front  of 
him,  and  he  standing  up  in  his  carriage. 
Where  else  would  you  travel  to,  I'd  like 
to  know,  and  find  such  a  welcome  at  the 
end  of  your  journey  ?  Houses  and 
friends,  and  plenty,  all  got  ready  afore- 
hand  ;  and  gentlemen  waiting  to  marry 
the  ladies  that  may  wish  to  enter  the  holy 
state  !" 

"  There  is  a  plenty  !"  questioned  again 
that  unbelieving  man,  Davies. 

"  There's  such  a  plenty  that  the  new 
arrivals  are  advised  to  eat  for  a  week  or 
two,  only  half  their  fill,"  returned  Brother 
Jarrum.  "  Of  fruits  in  partic'lar.  Some, 
that  have  gone  right  in  at  the  good 
things  without  mercy,  have  been  laid  up 
through  it,  and  had  to  fine  themselves 
down  upon  physic  for  a  week  after.  No  ; 
it's  best  to  be  a  little  sparing  at  the  be- 
ginning." 

"What  did  he  say  just  now  about  all 
the  Mormons  being  beautiful  ?"  ques- 
tioned a  pretty  looking  girl  of  her  neigh- 
bors. And  Brother  Jarrum  caught  the 
words,  although  they  were  spoken  in  an 
undertone. 

"And  so  they  are,"  said  he.  "The 
climate's  of  a  nature  that  softens  the 
faces,  keeps  folks  in  health,  and  stops 
'em  from  growing  old.  If  you  see  two 
females  in  the  street,  one  a  saint's  wife, 
the  'tother  a  new  arrival,  you  can  always 
tell  which  is  which.  The  wife's  got  a 
slender  waist,  like  a  lady,  with  a  delicate 
color  in  her  face,  and  silky  hair:  the 
new  comer's  tanned,  and  fat,  and  freck- 
led, and  clumsy.  If  you  don't  believe 
me,  you  can  ask  them  as  have  been  there. 
There's  something  in  the  dress  they  wear, 


too,  that  sets  'em  off.  No  female  goes 
out  without  a  veil,  which  hangs  down 
behind.  They  don't  want  to  hide  their 
pretty  faces,  not  they." 

Mary  Green,  a  damsel  of  twenty,  she 
who  had  previously  spoken,  really  did 
possess  a  pretty  face  :  and  a  rapturous 
vision  came  over  her  at  this  juncture,  of 
beholding  it  shaded  and  set  off  by  a 
white  lace  veil,  as  she  had  often  seen 
Miss  Decima  Verner's. 

"  Now,  I  can't  explain  to  you  why  it 
is  that  the  women  in  the  city  should  be 
fair  to  the  eye,  or  why  the  men  don't 
seem  to  grow  old,"  resumed  Brother 
Jarrum.  "  It  is  so,  and  that's  enough. 
People  learned  in  such  things  might  tell 
the  cause;  but  I'm  not  learned  in  'cm. 
Some  says  it's  the  effect  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  climate  :  some  thinks  it's  the 
fruits  of  the  happy  and  plentiful  life  we 
lead  :  my  opinion  is,  it's  a  mixture  of 
both.  A  man  of  sixty  hardly  looks  forty, 
out  there.  It's  a  great  favor  !" 

One  of  the  ill-doing  Davvsons,  who 
had  pushed  his  way  in  at  the  shop-door 
in  time  to  hear  part  of  the  lavished 
praise  on  New  Jerusalem,  interrupted 
at  this  juncture. 

"  I  say,  master,  if  this  is  as  you're  a- 
telling  us,  how  is  it  that  folks  talk  so 
again  the  Mormons  ?  I  met  a  man  in 
Heartburg  once,  who  had  been  out  there, 
and  he  couldn't  say  bad  enough  of  'em." 

"  Snakes !  but  that's  a  natural  ques- 
tion of  yours,  and  I'm  glad  to  answer  it," 
replied  Brother  Jarrum,  with  a  taking 
air  of  candor.  "  Those  evil  reports  come 
from  our  enemies.  There's  another  tribe 
living  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  city  be- 
side ours  ;  and  that's  the  Gentiles.  Gen- 
tiles is  our  name  for  'em.  It's  this  set 
that  spreads  about  uncredible  reports, 
and  we'd  like  to  sew  their  mouths  up — " 

Brother  Jarrum  probably  intended  to 
say  unaccredited.  He  continued,  some- 
what vehemently. 

" — To  sew  their  mouths  up  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  and  let  'em  stop 
sewed  forever.  They  are  jealous  of  us  ; 
that's  what  it  is.  Some  of  their  wives, 
too,  have  left  'em  to  espouse  our  saints, 
at  which  they  nagger  greatly.  The  out- 
rageousest  things  that  enemies'  tongues 
can  be  laid  to,  they  say.  Don't  yon  ever 
believe  'em  :  it  flouncfers  me  to  think  as 
anybody  can.  Whoever  wants  to  see  my 
credentials,  they  are  at  their  beck  and 
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call.  Call  to-morrow  morning — in  my 
room  up-stairs — call  any  other  morning, 
and  my  certificates  is  open  to  be  looked 
at,  with  spectacles  or  without  'em,  signed 
in  full,  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  city,  ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  by  our  prophet,  Mr. 
Brigham  Young,  and  two  of  his  council- 
lors, testifying  that  I  am  Elder  Silas 
Jarrum,  and  that  my  mission  over  here 
is  to  preach  the  light  to  them  as  are  at 
present  asleep  in  darkness,  and  bring 
'em  to  the  community  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints.  I'm  no  impostor,  I'm  not ;  and 
I  tell  you  that  the  false  reports  come 
from  them  unbelieving  Gentiles.  In- 
stead of  minding  their  own  affairs,  they 
pass  their  days  nagging  at  the  saints." 

"Why  don't  they  turn  saints  their- 
selves  ?"  cried  a  voice,  sensibly. 

"  Because  Satan  stops  'em.  Yon  have 
heard  of  him,  you  know.  He's  busy 
everywhere,  as  you've  been  taught  by 
your  parsons.  I  put  my  head  inside  of 
your  church-door,  last  Sunday  night, 
while  the  sermon  was  going  on,  and  I 
heard  your  parson  tell  yon  as  Satan  was 
the  foundation  of  all  the  ill  that  was  in 
you.  He  was  right  there  :  though  I'm 
no  friend  to  parsons  in  general.  Satan 
is  the  head  and  tail  of  bad  things,  and 
he  fills  up  the  Gentiles  with  proud  no- 
tions, and  blinds  their  eyes  against  us. 
No  wonder  !  If  every  soulin  the  world 
turned  Latter  Day  Saint,  and  come  over 
to  us  at  New  Jerusalem,  where  ud  Satan's 
work  be  ?  We  are  striving  to  get  you 
out  of  the  clutches  of  Satan,  my  friends, 
and  yon  must  strive  for  yourselves  also. 
Where's  the  use  of  us  elders  coming 
among  you  to  preach  and  convert,  un- 
less you  meet  us  half-way  ?  Where's 
the  good  of  keeping  up  that  'Perpetual 
Emigration  Fund  Company,'  if  you  don't 
reap  its  benefit  and  make  a  start  to  emi- 
grate ?  These  things  is  being  done  for 
you,  not  for  us.  The  Latter  Day  Saints 
have  got  nothing  mean  nor  selfish  about 
'em  :  they  are  the  richest  people  in  the 
world — in  generosity  and  good  works." 

"Is  servants  allowed  to  dress  in  veils,  j 
out   there  ?"    demanded    Mary   Green, 
during  a  panse   of  Brother   Jarrum's, 
afforded  to  the  audience  that  they  might 
sufficiently  revolve  the  disinterested  gene-  ! 
ro.iityof  the  Latter  Day  Saint  community. 

"  Veils  !  Veils,  and  feathers,  too,  if 
they  are  so  minded,"  was  Brother  Jar- 
rum's  answer;  and  it  fell  like  a  soothing 


sound  on  Mary  Green's  vain  ear.  "  It's 
not  many  servants,  though,  that  you'd 
find  in  New  Jerusalem." 

"  Ain't  servants  let  go  out  to  New 
Jerusalem  ?"  quickly  returned  Mary 
Green.  She  was  a  servant  herself,  just 
now  out  of  place,  given  to  spend  all  her 
wages  upon  finery,  and  coming  to  grief 
perpetually  with  her  mistresses  upon  the 
score. 

"Many  of  'em  goes  out,"  was  the  sat- 
isfactory reply  of  Brother  Jarrum. 
"  But  servants  here  are  not  servants 
there.  Who'd  be  a  servant  if  she  could 
be  a  missis  ?  Wouldn't  a  handsome 
young  female  prefer  to  be  her  master's 
wife  than  to  be  his  servant  ?" 

Mary  Green  giggled  ;  the  question 
had  been  pointedly  put  to  her. 

"  If  a  female  servant  chooses  to  re- 
main a  servant,  in  course  she  can, "Bro- 
ther Jarrum  resumed.  "  And  precious 
long  wages  she'd  get;  eighty  pouud  a 
year — good." 

A  movement  of  surprise  amid  the  au- 
dience. Brother  Jarrura  went  on  : 

"  I  can't  say  I  have  knowed  many  as 
have  stopped  servants  even  at  that  high 
rate  of  pay.  My  memory  won't  charge 
me  with  one.  They  have  married  and 
settled,  and  so  have  secured  for  them- 
selves paradise." 

This  might  be  taken  as  a  delicate  bint 
that  the  married  state,  generally,  de- 
served that  happy  title.  Some  of  the 
experiences  of  those  present,  however, 
rather  tended  to  accord  it  a  less  satis- 
factory one,  and  there  arose  some  mur- 
muring. Brother  Jarrum  explained  : 

"  Women  is  not  married  with  us  for 
time,  hut  for  eternity — as  I  tried  to  beat 
into  you  last  night.  Once  the  wife  of 
a  saint,  their  entrance  into  paradise  i? 
tsafe  and  certain.  We  have  not  got  a 
old  maid  among  us — not  a  single  old 
maid  !" 

The  sensation  that  this  information 
caused,  I'll  leave  you  to  judge  ;  consid- 
ering that  Deerham  was  famous  for  old 
maids,  and  that  several  were  present 

"  No  old  maids  and  no  widders,"  con- 
tinued Brother  Jarrum,  wiping  his  fore- 
head, which  was  becoming  moist  with 
the  heat  of  argument.  "  We  have  re- 
spect to  our  women,  we  have,  and  like  to 
make  'em  comfortable." 

"But  if  their  husbands  die  off?"  sug- 
gested a  puzzled  listener. 
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"  The  husband's  successor  marries  his 
widders,"  explained  Brother  Jarrum. 
"  Look  at  onr  late  head  and  prophet, 
Mr.  Joe  Smith, — him  that  appeared  in 
a  vision  to  our  present  prophet,  and 
pointed  out  the  spot  for  the  new  temple. 
He  died  a  martyr,  Mr.  Joe  Smith  did, 
— a  prey  to  wicked  murderers.  Were 
his  widders  left  to  grieve  and  die  out 
after  him  ?  No.  Mr.  Brigham  Young, 
he  succeeded  to  his  honors,  and  he  mar- 
ried the  widd'ers." 

This  was  received  somewhat  dubious- 
ly ;  the  assemblage  not  clear  whether  to 
approve  it  or  to  cavil  at  it. 

"  Not  so  much  to  be  his  wives,  you 
know,  as  to  be  a  kind  of  ruling  matrons 
in  his  household,"  went  on  Brother 
Jarrum.  "  To  have  their  own  places 
apart,  their  own  rooms  in  the  house,  and 
to  be  as  happy  as  the  day's  long.  They 
don't " 

"  How  they  must  quarrel,  a  lot  of 
wives  together  1"  interrupted  a  discon- 
tented voice. 

Brother  Jarrum  set  himself  energeti- 
cally to  disprove  this  supposition.  He 
succeeded.  Belief  is  easy  to  willing 
minds. 

"  Which  is  best  ?"  asked  he.  "  To 
be  one  of  the  wives  of  a  rich  saint, 
where  all  the  wives  is  happy,  and  hon- 
ored, and  well  dressed  ;  or  to  toil  and 
starve,  and  go  next  door  to  naked,  as  a 
poor  man's  solitary  wife  does  here  ?  I 
know  which  /should  choose  if  the  two 
chances  was  offered  me.  A  woman 
can't  put  her  foot  inside  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  I  tell  you,  unless  she  has  got 
a  husband  to  lay  hold  of  her  hand  and 
draw  her  in.  The  wives  of  a  saint  are 
safe;  paradise  is  in  store  for 'em  :  and 
that's  why  the  Gentiles'  wives — them 
folks  that's  for  ever  riling  at  us — leave 
their  husbands  and  marry  a  saint." 

"  Does  the  saints'  wives  ever  leave  'em 
to  marry  them  others — the  Gentiles  ?" 
asked  that  troublesome  Davies. 

"  Such  cases  have  been  heered  of," 
responded  Brother  Jarrum,  shaking  his 
head  with  a  grave  solemnity  of  manner. 
"  They  have  braved  the  punishment,  and 
done  it.  But  the  act  has  been  rare." 

"  What  is  the  punishment  ?"  inquired 
somebody's  wife. 

"  When  a  female  belonging  to  the 
Latter  Day  Saints — whether  she's  mar- 
ried or  single — falls  oft  from  grace  and 
10 


goes  over  to  them  Gentiles,  and  marries 
one  of  'em,  she's  condemned  to  be  buf- 
feted by  Satan  for  a  thousand  years." 

A  pause  of  consternation. 

"Who  condemns  her?"  a  voice,  more 
venturesome  than  the  rest,  was  heard  to 
ask. 

"  There's  mysteries  in  our  faith  which 
can't  be  disclosed  even  to  you,"  was  the 
reply  of  Brother  Jarrum.  "  Them  apos- 
tate women  are  condemned  to  it ;  and 
that's  enough.  Land's  sake !  it's  not 
everybody  as  can  see  the  truth.  Ninety- 
nine  may  see  it,  and  the  hundredth 
mayn't." 

"  Yery  true,  very  true,"  was  murmured 
around. 

"  I  think  I  see  the  waggins  and  the 
other  vehicles  arriving  now !"  raptur- 
ously exclaimed  Brother  Jarrum,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  right  up  into  his  head,  the 
better  to  take  in  the  mental  vision. 
"  The  travelers,  tired  with  their  journey, 
washed  and  shaved,  and  dressed,  and  the 
women's  hair  anointed,  all  flagrant  with 
oil  and  frantic  with  joy — shouting,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing  to  the  tune  of  the  ad- 
vancing fiddles  !  I  think  I  see  the  great 
prophet  himself,  with  his  brass-band  in 
front,  and  his  body-guard  around  him — 
sometimes  he  goes  out  with  his  body- 
guard— meeting  the  travelers  and  shak- 
ing their  hands  individ'ally  !  I  think  I 
see  the  joy  of  the  women  and  the  nice 
young  girls,  when  they  are  led  to  the 
hyminial  halter  in  our  temple  by  the 
saints  that  have  chosen  them,  to  be  in- 
ducted into  the  safety  of  paradise  I 
Happy  those  that  the  prophet  chooses 
for  himself!  While  them  other  poor 
mistaken  backsliders  shall  be  undergo- 
ing their  thousand  years  of  buffetings, 
they'll  reign  triumphant,  the  saved  saints 
of  the  Mil " 

How  long  Brother  Jarrum's  harangue 
might  have  rung  on  the  wide  ears  of  his 
delighted  listeners,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
But  an  interruption  occurred  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  caused  by  the  entrance 
of  Peckaby;  and  the  meeting  was  ter- 
minated somewhat  abruptly.  While 
Susan  Peckaby  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
saint,  a  willing  disciple  of  his  doctrine, 
her  lord  and  master,  however  disheart- 
ening it  may  be  to  record 'it,  could  not, 
by  any  means,  be  induced  to  open  his 
heart  and  receive  the  grace.  He  re- 
mained obdurate  —  passively  obdurate 
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during  the  day ;  bat  rather  demonstra- 
tively obdurate  towards  night.  Pecka- 
by,  a  quiet,  civil  man  enough  when  sober, 
was  just  the  contrary,  when  ivre ;  and 
since  he  had  joined  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  his  evening  visits  to  a  noted  pub- 
lic-house— the  Plough  and  Harrow — 
had  become  frequent.  On  his  return 
home  from  these  visits,  his  mind  had 
once  or  twice  been  spoken  out  pretty 
freely  as  to  the  Latter  Day  Saint  doc- 
trine ;  once  he  had  gone  the  length  of 
clearing  the  shop  of  guests  and  marshal- 
ing the  saint  himself  to  the  retirement 
of  his  own  apartment.  However  con- 
trite he  may  have  shown  himself  for  this 
the  next  morning,  nobody  desired  to 
have  the  scene  repeated.  Consequently, 
when  Peckaby  now  entered,  defiance  in 
his  face  and  unsteadiness  in  his  legs,  the 
guests  filed  out  of  their  own  accord  ;  and 
Brother  Jarrum,  taking  the  flaring  can- 
dle from  the  shelf,  disappeared  with  it 
up  the  stairs. 

This  has  been  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
Brother  Jarrum's  representations  and 
eloquence.  It  was  only  one  meeting 
out  of  a  great  many.  As  I  said  before, 
the  precise  tenets  of  his  religious  faith 
need  not  be  enlarged  upon  :  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  were  quite  equal  to  his 
temporal  promises.  You  will  therefore 
scarcely  wonder  that  he  made  disciples. 
But  the  mischief,  as  yet,  had  only  begun 
to  brew. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A   VISIT   OP   CEREMONY. 

WHATEVER  may  have  been  Lionel 
Verner's  private  sentiments  with  regard 
to  his  choice  of  a  wife — whether  he  re- 
pented his  hasty  bargain  or  whether  he 
did  not,  no  shade  of  dissatisfaction  es- 
caped him.  Sibylla  took  up  her  abode 
with  her  sisters,  and  Lionel  visited  her, 
just  as  other  people  visit  the  young  ladies 
they  may  be  going  to  marry.  The  ser- 
vants at  Verner's  Pride  were  informed 
that  a  mistress  for  them  was  in  contem- 
plation, and  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage were  begun.  Not  until  summer 
would  it  take  place,  when  twelve  months 
should  have  elapsed  from  the  demise  of 
Frederick  Massingbird. 


Deerham  was  of  course  free  in  its 
comments,  differing  in  no  wise  on  that 
score  from  other  places.  Lionel  Verner 
was  pitied,  and  Sibylla  abused.  The 
heir  of  Verner's  Pride,  with  his  good 
looks,  his  manifold  attractions,  his  some- 
what cold  impassibility  as  to  the  tempt- 
ing snares  laid  out  for  him  in  the  way 
of  matrimony,  had  been  a  beacon  for 
many  a  young  lady  to  steer  towards. 
Had  he  married  Lucy  Tempest,  had  he 
married  Lady  Mary  Elmsley,  had  he 
married  a  royal  princess,  he  and  she 
would  both  have  been  equally  cavilled 
at.  He,  for  placing  himself  beyond  the 
pale  of  competition  ;  she,  for  securing 
the  prize.  It  always  was  so,  and  it 
always  will  be. 

His  choice  .of  Mrs.  Massingbird,  how- 
ever, really  did  afford  some  grounds  for 
grumbling.  She  was  not  worthy  of 
Lionel  Verner.  So  Deerham  thought ; 
so  Deerham  said.  He  was  throwing 
himself  away ;  he  would  live  to  repent 
it ;  she  must  have  been  the  most  crafty 
of  women,  so  to  have  secured  him  !  Free 
words  enough,  and  harshly  spoken  :  but 
they  were  as  water  by  the  side  of  those 
uttered  by  Lady  Verner. 

In  the  first  bitter  hour  of  disappoint- 
ment, Lady  Verner  gave  free  speech  to 
harsh  things.  It  was  in  her  love  for 
Lionel  that  she  so  grieved.  Setting 
aside  the  facts  that  Sibylla  had  been  the 
wife  of  another  man,  that  she  was,  in 
position,  beneath  Lionel — which  facts, 
however,  Lady  Verner  could  not  set 
aside,  for  they  were  ever  present  to  her — 
her  great  objection  lay  in  the  conviction 
that  Sibylla  would  prove  entirely  un- 
suited  to  him;  that  it  would  turn  out  an 
unhappy  union.  Short  and  sharp  was 
the  storm  with  Lady  Verner :  but  in  a 
week  or  two  she  subsided  into  quietness, 
buried  her  grief  and  resentment  within 
her,  and  made  no  further  outward  de- 
monstration. 

"  Mother,  you  will  call  upon  Sibylla?" 
Lionel  said  to  her  one  day  that  he  had 
gone  to  Deerham  Court.  He  spoke  in 
a  low  deprecating  tone,  and  his  face 
flushed:  he  anticipated  he  knew  not 
what  torrent  of  objection. 

Lady  Verner  met  the  request  differ- 
ently. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  expected  of 
me,  that  I  should  do  so,"  she  replied, 
strangely  calm.  "  How  I  dislike  this 
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artificial  state  of  things  !  Where  the 
customs  of  society  must  be  bowed  to,  by 
those  who  live  iu  it :  their  actions,  good 
or  bad,  commented  upon  and  judged  ! 
You  have  been  expecting  that  I  should 
call  before  this,  I  suppose,  Lionel  ?" 

"I  have  been  hoping,  from  day  to  day, 
that  you  would  call." 

"I  will  call — for  your  sake.  Lionel," 
she  passionately  added,  turning  to  him, 
and  seizing  his  hands  between  hers, 
"what  I  do  now,  I  do  for  your  sake.  It 
has  been  a  cruel  blow  to  me  :  but  I  will 
try  to  make  the  best  of  it,  for  you,  my 
best-loved  son." 

He  bent  down  to  his  mother,  and 
kissed  her  tenderly.  It  was  his  mode 
of  showing  her  his  thanks. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,  Lionel.  I  will 
go  just  so  far  in  this  matter  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  open  disapproval.  If 
I  appear  to  approve  it,  that  the  world 
may  not  cavil  and  you  complain,  it  will 
be  little  more  than  an  appearance.  I 
will  call  upon  your  intended  wife,  but 
the  call  will  be  one  of  etiquette,  of  formal 
ceremony :  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  repeating  it.  I 
shall  never  become  intimate  with  her." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  the  future 
may  bring  forth,"  returned  Lionel,  look- 
ing at  his  mother  with  a  smile.  "  I  trust 
the  time  will  come  when  you  shall  have 
learnt  to  love  Sibylla." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  time  will  ever 
arrive,"  was  the  frigid  reply  of  Lady 
Yerner.  "'  Oh,  Lionel !"  she  added,  in 
an  impulse  of  sorrow,  "  what  a  barrier 
this  has  raised  between  us — what  a 
severing  for  the  future  !" 

"  The  barrier  exists  in  your  own  mind 
only,  mother,"  was  his  answer,  spoken 
sadly.  "  Sibylla  would  be  a  loving 
daughter  to  you,  if  you  would  allow  her 
so  to  be." 

A  slight,  haughty  shake  of  the  head, 
suppressed  at  once,  was  the  reply  of 
Lady  Verner.  "  I  had  looked  for  a 
different  daughter,"  she  continued.  "I 
had  hoped  for  Mary  Elmsley." 

"  Upon  this  point,  at  any  rate,  there 
need  be  no  misunderstanding,"  returned 
Lionel.  "Believe  me  once  for  all,  mo- 
ther :  I  should  never  have  married  Mary 
Elmsley.  Had  I  and  Sibylla  remained 
apart  for  life,  separated  as  wide  as  the 
two  poles,  it  is  not  Mary  Elmsley  that  I 
should  have  made  my  wife.  It  is  more 


than  probable  that  my  choice  would  have 
pleased  you  only  in  a  degree  more  than 
it  does  now." 

The  jealous  ears  of  Lady  Yerner  de- 
tected an  under-current  of  meaning  in 
the  words. 

"  You  speak  just  as  though  you  had 
some  one  in  particular  in  your  thoughts !" 
she  uttered. 

It  recalled  Lucy,  it  recalled  the  past 
connected  with  her,  all  too  painfully  to 
his  mind  ;  and  he  returned  an  evasive 
answer.  He  never  willingly  recalled  her, 
or  it :  if  they  obtruded  themselves  on  his 
memory  —  as  they  very  often  did — he 
drove  them  away,  as  he  was  driving 
them  now. 

He  quitted  the  house,  and  Lady  Yer- 
ner proceeded  np  stairs  to  Decima'sroom. 
That  pretty  room,  with  its  blue  panels 
and  hangings,  where  Lionel  used  to  be 
when  he  was  growing  convalescent. 
Decima  and  Lucy  were  in  it  now.  "  I 
wish  you  to  go  out  with  me  to  make  a 
call,"  she  said  to  them. 

"Both  of  us,  mamma  ?"  inquired  Deci- 
ma. 

"  Both,"  repeated  Lady  Yerner.  "  It 
is  a  call  of  etiquette,"  she  added,  a 
sound  of  irony  mixing  in  the  tone, 
"and  therefore  you  must.both  make  it. 
It  is  to  Lionel's  chosen  wife." 

A  hot  flush  passed  into  the  face  of 
Lucy  Tempest :  hot  words  rose  to  her 
lips.  Hasty,  thoughtless,  impulsive 
words,  to  the  effect  that  she  could  not 
pay  a  visit  to  the  chosen  wife  of  Lionel 
Yerner. 

But  she  checked  them  ere  they  were 
spoken.  She  turned  to  the  window, 
which  had  beeu  opened  to  the  early 
spring  day,  and  suffered  the  cool  air  to 
blow  on  her  flushed  face,  and  calmed 
down  her  impetuous  thoughts.  Was 
this  the  course  of  conduct  that  she  had 
marked  out  for  herself?  She  looked 
round  at  Lady  Yerner  and  said,  in  a 
gentle  tone,  that  she  would  be  ready  at 
any  hour  named. 

"We  will  go  at  once,"  replied  Lady 
Yerner.  "I  have  ordered  the  carriage. 
The  sooner  we  make  it — as  we  have  to 
make  it — the  better." 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Lucy 
had  grown  to  love  Lionel  Verner.  How 
she  loved  him,  esteemed  him,  venerated 
him  :  none,  save  her  own  heart,  could 
tell.  Her  days  had  been  as  one  long 
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dream  of  Eden.  The  very  aspect  of  the 
world  had  changed  :  the  blue  sky,  the 
soft  breathing  wind,  the  scent  of  the 
budding  flowers,  had  spoken  a  language 
to  her,  never  before  learned  :  "Rejoice 
in  us,  for  we  are  lovely  !"  It  was  the 
sweet,  mysterious  rapture  arising  from 
love's  first  dream  :  which  can  never  be 
described  by  mortal  pen ;  and  never, 
while  it  lasts,  can  be  spoken  of  by  living 
tongue.  While  it  lasts.  It  never  does 
last.  It  is  the  one  sole  ecstatic  phase 
of  life,  the  solitary  romance  stealing  in 
once,  and  but  once,  amidst  the  world's 
hard  realities ;  the  "  fire  filched  for  us 
from  heaven."  Has  it  to  arise  yet  for 
you — you,  who  read  this  ?  Do  not  trust 
it  when  it  comes,  for  it  will  be  fleeting 
as  a  summer  cloud.  Enjoy  it,  revel  in 
it  while  you  hold  it ;  it  will  lift  you  out 
of  earth's  clay  and  earth's  evil,  with  its 
angel  wings  ;  but  trust  not  to  its  remain- 
ing :  even  while  you- are  saying,  "I  will 
make  it  mine  forever,"  it  is  gone.  It 
had  gone  for  Lucy  Tempest.  And,  oh  ! 
better  for  her,  perhaps,  that  it  should 
go  :  better,  perhaps;  for  all :  for  if  that 
sweet  glimpse  of  paradise  could  take  up 
its  abode  permanently  in  the  heart,  we 
should  never  look,  or  wish,  or  pray,  for 
that  better  paradise  which  has  to  come 
hereafter. 

But  who  can  see  this  .in  the  sharp 
flood-tide  of  despair  ?  Not  Lucy.  In 
losing  Lionel,  she  had  lost  all :  and  no- 
thing remained  for  her  but  to  do  battle 
with  her  trouble  alone.  Passionately 
and  truly  as  Lionel  had  loved  Sibylla; 
so,  in  her  turn,  did  Lucy  love  him. 

It  is  not  the  fashion  now  for  young 
ladies  to  die  of  broken  hearts — as  it  was 
in  the  old  days.  A  little  while  given  to 
"  the  grief  that  kills,"  and  then  Lucy 
strove  to  arouse  herself  to  better  things. 
She  would  go  upon  her  way,  burying  all 
feelings  within  her:  she  would  meet  him 
and  others  with  a  calm  exterior  and 
placid  smile ;  none  should  see  that  she 
suffered :  no,  though  her  heart  were 
breaking. 

"  I  will  forget  him,"  she  murmured  to 
herself  ten  times  in  the  day.  "What  a 
mercy  that  I  did  not  let  him  see  I  loved 
him  !  I  never  should  have  loved  him, 
but  that  I  thought  he — Psha  !  why  do  I 
recall  it  ?  I  was  mistaken  ;  I  was  stupid 
— and  all  that's  left  to  me  is,  to  make 
the  best  of  it." 


So  she  drove  her  thoughts  away,  as 
Lionel  did.  She  set  out  on  her  course 
bravely,  with  the  determination  to  for- 
get him.  She  schooled  her  heart,  and 
schooled  her  face,  and  believed  she  was 
doing  great  things.  To  Lionel  she  cast 
no  blame — and  that  was  unfortunate  for 
the  forgetting  scheme.  She  blamed  her- 
self; not  Lionel.  Remarkably  simple 
and  humble-minded,  Lucy  Tempest  was 
accustomed  to  think  of  every  one  before 
herself.  Who  was  she  that  she  should 
have  assumed  that  Lionel  Verner  was 
growing  to  love  her  ?  Sometimes  she 
would  glance  at  another  phase  of  the 
picture  :  That  Lionel  had  been  growing 
to  love  her ;  but  that  Sibylla  Massing- 
bird  had,  in  some  weak  moment,  by 
some  sleight  of  hand,  drawn  him  to  her 
again,  extracted  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  could  not  retract.  She  did  not 
dwell  upon  this  ;  she  drove  it  from  her, 
as  she  drove  away,  or  strove  to  drive 
away,  the  other  thoughts  :  although  the 
theory,  regarding  the  night  of  Sibylla's 
return,  was  the  favorite  theory  of  Lady 
Verner.  Altogether,  I  say,  circumstances 
were  not  very  favorable  towards  Lucy's 
plan  of  forgetting  him. 

Lady  Verner's  carriage — the  most  fas- 
cinating carriage  in  all  Deerham,  with 
its  blue  and  silver  appointments,  its  fine 
horses,  all  the  present  of  Lionel — con- 
veyed them  to  the  house  of  Dr.  West. 
Lady  Yerner  would  not  have  gone  other- 
wise than  in  state,  for  untold  gold. 
Distance  allowing  her,  for  she  was  not  a 
good  walker,  she  would  have  gone  on 
foot,  without  attendants,  to  visit  the 
Countess  of  Elmsley  and  Lady  Mary ; 
but  not  Sibylla.  You  can  understand 
the  distinction. 

They  arrived  at  an  inopportune  mo- 
ment, for  Lionel  was  there.  At  least,  Lio- 
nel thought  it  inopportune.  On  leaving 
his  mother's  house  he  had  gone  to  Si- 
bylla's. And,  however  gratified  he  may 
have  been  by  the  speedy  compliance  of 
his  mother  with  his  request,  he  had  very 
much  preferred,  himself,  not  to  be  pre- 
sent, if  the  call  comprised,  as  he  saw  it 
did  comprise,  Lucy  Tempest. 

Sibylla  was  at  home  alone  ;  her  sis- 
ters were  out.  She  had  been  leaning 
back  in  an  invalid  chair,  listening  to  the 
\  words  of  Lionel,  when  a  servant  opened 
the  door  and  announced  Lady  Verner. 
i  Neither  had  observed  the  stopping  of 
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the  carriage.  Carriages  often  stopped 
at  the  house,  and  visitors  entered  it : 
but  they  were  most  frequently  profes- 
sional visits,  concerning  nobody  but  Jan. 
Lady  Verner  swept  in.  For  her  very 
life,  she  could  not  avoid  showing  hauteur 
in  that  moment.  Sibylla  sprung  from 
her  chair,  and  stood  with  a  changing  face. 

Lionel's  countenance,  too,  was  chang- 
ing. It.  was  the  first  time  he  had  met 
Lucy  face  to  face  in  the  close  proximity 
necessitated  by  a  room.  He  had  studi- 
ously striven  not  to  meet  her,  and  had 
contrived  to  succeed.  Did  he  call  him- 
self a  coward  for  it  ?  But  where  was 
the  help  ? 

A  few  moments  given  to  greeting,  to 
the  assuming  of  seats,  and  they  were 
settled  down.  Lady  Verner  and  Decima 
on  the  sofa  opposite  Sibylla  ;  Lucy  in 
a  low  chair — what  she  was  sure  to  look 
out  for ;  Lionel  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece — as  favorite  a  position  of 
his,  as  a  low  seat  was  of  Lucy's.  Si- 
bylla had  been  startled  by  their  entrance, 
and  her  chest  was  beating.  Her  bril- 
liant color  went  and  came,  her  hand  was 
pressed  upon  her  bosom,  as  if  to  still  it, 
and  she  lay  rather  back  in  her  chair  for 
support.  She  had  not  assumed  a 
widow's  cap  since  her  arrival,  and  her 
pretty  hair  fell  around  her  in  a  shower 
of  gold.  In. spite  of  Lady  Verner's 
prejudices,  she  could  not  help  thinking 
her  very  beautiful ;  but  she  looked  sus- 
piciously delicate. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  see 
me,"  said  Sibylla,  speaking  timidly  across 
to  Lady  Verner. 

Lady  Verner  slightly  bowed. 

"  You  do  not  look  strong,"  she  ob- 
served to  Sibylla,  speaking  in  the  mo- 
ment's impulse.  "  Are  you  well  ?" 

"  I  am  pretty  well.  I  am  not  strong. 
Since  I  returned  home,  a  little  thing 
seems  to  nutter  me,  as  your  entrance  has 
done  now.  Lionel  had  just  told  me  you 
would  call  upon  me,  he  thought.  I  was 
so  glad  to  hear  it  !  Somehow  I  had 
feared  you  would  not." 

Candid,  at  any  rate;  and  Lady  Ver- 
ner did  not  disapprove  the  apparent 
feeling  that  prompted  it:  but  how  her 
heart  revolted  at  hearing  those  lips  pro- 
nounce "  Lionel  "  familiarly,  she  alone 
could  tell.  Again  came  the  offence. 

"  Lionel  tells  me  sometimes  I  am  so 
changed  since  I  went  out,  that  even  he 


would  scarcely  have  known  me.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  so  changed  as  all  that. 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  vexation  and  trou- 
ble, and  I  grew  thin.  But  I  shall  soon 
be  well  again  now." 

A  pause. 

"  You  ascertained  no  certain  news  of 
John  Massingbird,  I  hear  ?"  observed 
Lady  Verner. 

"  Not  any.  A  gentleman  there  is 
endeavoring  to  trace  out  more  particu- 
lars. I  heard — did  Lionel  mention  to 
you  that  I  heard — strange  to  say,  of 
Luke  Roy  from  the  family  I  was  visiting 
— the  Eyres  ?  Lionel," — turning  to 
him — "  did  you  repeat  it  to  Lady  Ver- 
ner ?" 

"  I  believe  not,"  replied  Lionel. 

He  could  not  say  to  Sibylla,  "My 
mother  would  tolerate  no  conversation 
on  any  topic  connected  with  you." 

Another  flagging  pause. 

Lionel,  to  create  a  divertissement, 
raised  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
coral  from  the  table,  and  carried  it  to 
his  mother. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  he  remarked.  "  Si- 
bylla brought  it  home  with  her. 

Lady  Verner  allowed  that  it  was 
beautiful. 

"  Show  it  to  Lucy,"  she  said,  when 
she  had  examined  it  with  interest. 
"  Lucy,  my  dear,  do  you  remember  what 
I  was  telling  you  the  other  evening, 
about  the  black  coral  ?" 

Sibylla  rose  and  approached  Lucy 
with  Lionel. 

"  I  am  so  pleased  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance," she  said  warmly.  "You 
only  came  to  Deerham  a  short  while  be- 
fore I  was  leaving  it,  and  I  saw  scarcely 
any  thing  of  you.  •  Lionel  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  you,  I  fancy,  though  he 
will  not  speak  of  you.  I  told  him  one 
day  it  looked  suspicious  ;  that  I  should 
be  jealous  of  you,  if  he  did  not  mind." 

It  was  a  foolish  speech,  foolish  of 
|  Sibylla  to  utter  it :  but  she  did  so  in  all 
singleness  of  heart,  meaning  nothing. 
Lucy  was  bending  over  the  coral,  held 
by  Lionel.  She  felt  her  own  cheeks 
flush,  and  she  saw  by  chance,  not  by 
direct  look,  that  Lionel's  face  had  turned 
a  deep  scarlet.  Jealous  of  her  !  She 
continued  to  admire  the  coral  some 
little  time  longer,  and  then  resigned  it 
to  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Thank    you,    Mr.    Verner.     I   am 
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fond  of  these  marine  curiosities.  We 
had  a  good  many  of  them  at  the  Rec- 
tory. Mr.  Gust's  brother  was  a  sailor." 

Lionel  could  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  had  called  him  "  Mr.  Verner." 
It  was  right,  however,  that  she  should 
do  so  ;  but  in  his  heart  he  felt  thankful 
for  that  sweet  smile.  It  seemed  to  tell 
him  that  she,  at  any  rate,  was  heart 
whole,  that  she  certainly  bore  him  no 
resentment.  He  spoke,  himself,  freely 
now. 

"  You  are  not  looking  well,  Lucy — 
as  we  have  been  upon  the  subject  of 
looks." 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  have  had  another  cold 
since  the  one  Jan  cured.  I  did  not  try 
his  remedies  in  time,  and  it  fastened 
upon  me.  I  don't  know  which  barked 
the  most — I,  or  Growler." 

"Jan  says  he  shall  have  Growler 
here,"  remarked  Sibylla. 

"No,  Sibylla,"  interposed  Lionel; 
"Jan  said  he  should  like  to  have 
Growler  here  if  it  were  convenient  to 
do  so,  and  my  mother  would  spare  him. 
A  medical  man's  is  not  the  place  for  a 
barking  dog  :  he  might  attack  the  night 
applicants." 

"  Is  it  Jan's  dog  ?"  inquired  Lucy. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lionel.  "  I  thought 
you  knew  it.  Why,  don't  you  remember, 
Lucy,  the  day  I — " 

Whatever  reminiscence  Lionel  may 
have  been  about  to  recall,  he  cut  it  short 
midway,  and  subsided  into  silence. 
What  was  his  motive  ?  Did  Lucy 
know  ?  She  did  not  ask  for  the  ending, 
and  the  rest  were  then  occupied,  and 
had  not  heard. 

More  awkward  pauses — as  in  these 
visits  where  the  parties  do  not  amalga- 
mate, is  sure  to  be  the  case,  and  then 
Lady  Verner  slightly  bowed  to  Lucy, 
as  she  might  have  done  on  their  retiring 
from  table,  and  rose.  Extending  the 
tips  of  her  delicately-gloved  fingers  to 
Sibylla,  she  swept  out  of  the  room. 
Decima  shook  hands  with  her  more 
cordially,  although  she  had  not  spoken 
half-a-dozen  words  during  the  interview, 
and  Sibylla  turned  and  put  her  hand 
into  Lucy's. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  intimate  friends," 
she  said.  "  I  hope  you  will  be  our 
frequent  guest  at  Verner's  Pride." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Lucy. 

And  perhaps  the  sudden  flush  on  her 


face  might  have  been  less  vivid,  had 
Lionel  not  been  standing  there. 

He  attended  them  to  the  carriage, 
taking  up  his  hat  as  he  passed  through 
the  vestibule,  for  really  the  confined 
space  that  did  duty  for  hall  in  Dr. 
West's  house,  did  not  deserve  the  name. 
Lady  Verner  sat  on  one  side  the 
carriage,  Decima  and  Lucy  on  the  seat 
opposite.  Lionel  stood  a  moment  after 
handing  them  in. 

"  If  you  can  tear  yourself  away  from 
the  house  for  half-an-hour,  I  wish  you 
would  take  a  drive  with  us,"  said  Lady 
Verner,  her  tone  of  voice  no  more 
pleasant  than  her  words.  Try  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  help  her  jealous 
resentment,  against  Sibylla,  peeping 
out. 

Lionel  smiled,  and  took  his  seat  by 
his  mother,  opposite  to  Lucy.  He  was 
resolved  to  foster  no  ill-feeling  by  his 
own  conduct,  but  to  do  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  subdue  it  in  Lady  Verner. 
He  had  not  taken  leave  of  Sibylla  ;  aud 
it  may  have  been  this,  the  proof  that  he 
was  about  to  return  to  her,  which  had 
excited  the  ire  of  my  lady.  She,  his 
mother,  nothing  to  him  ;  Sibylla  all  in 
all.  Sibylla  stood  at  the  window,  and 
Lionel  bent  forward,  nodded  his  adieu, 
and  raised  his  hat. 

The  footman  ascended  to  his  place, 
and  the  carriage  went  on.  All  in 
silence  for  some  minutes.  A  silence 
which  Lady  Verner  suddenly  broke. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  your 
cheeks,  Lucy  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had 
caught  a  fever." 

Lucy  laughed. 

"  Do  I,  Lady  Verner  ?  I  hope  it  is 
not  a  third  cold  coming  on,  or  Jan  will 
grumble  that  I  take  them  on  purpose. 
Like  he  did  the  last  time." 

She  caught  the  eyes  of  Lionel  riveted 
on  her  with  a  strangely  perplexed  ex- 
pression. It  did  not  tend  to  subdue 
the  excitement  of  her  cheeks. 

Anothermoraent,  and  Decima'scheeks 
appeared  to  have  caught  the  infection. 
They  had  suddenly  become  one  glowing 
crimson  :  a  strange  sight  on  her  deli- 
cately pale  face.  What  could  have 
caused  it  ?  Surely  not  the  quiet  riding 
up  to  the  carriage  of  a  stately  old 
gentleman  who  was  passing,  wearing  a 
white  frilled  shirt  and  hessian  boots. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  & 
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picture -frame,  as  he  sat  there,  his  hat 
off  and  his  white  hair  flowing,  courteously 
but  not  cordially  inquiring  after  the 
health  of  my  Lady  Yerner. 

"  Pretty  well,  Sir  Rufus.  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  vexation  to  try  me 
lately." 

"  As  we  all  have,  my  lady.  Vexation 
has  formed  a  large  portion  of  my  life. 
I  have  been  calling  at  Verner's  Pride, 
Mr.  Yerner." 

"  Have  you,  Sir  Rufus  ?  I  am  sorry 
I  was  not  at  home." 

"  These  fine  spring  days  tempt  me 
out.  Miss  Tempest,  you  are  looking 
remarkably  well.  Good  morning,  my 
lady.  Good  morning." 

A  bow  to  Lady  Yerner,  a  sweeping 
bow  to  the  rest  collectively,  and  Sir 
Rufus  rode  away  at  a  trot,  putting  on 
his  hat  as  he  went.  His  groom  trotted 
after  him,  touching  his  hat  as  he  passed 
the  carnage. 

But  not  a  word  had  he  spoken  to 
Decima  Yerner,  not  a  look  had  he  given 
her.  The  omission  was  unnoticed  by 
the  others ;  not  by  Decima.  The 
crimson  of  her  cheeks  had  faded  to  an 
ashy  paleness,  and  she  silently  let  fall 
her  veil  to  hide  it. 

What  secret  understanding  could 
there  be  between  herself  and  Sir  Rufus 
Hautley  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  SPECIAL  VISION  TOUCHING  MRS.  PECK- 
ABY. 


nntil  summer,  when  the  days  were 
long  and  the  nights  short,  did  the  mar- 
riage of  Lionel  Yerner  take  place.  Lady 
Yerner  declined  to  be  present  at  it  : 
Decima  and  Lucy  were.  It  was  a  grand 
ceremony,  of  course  :  that  is,  it  would 
have  been  grand,  but  for  an  ignominious 
interruption  which  occurred  to  mar  it. 
At  the  very  moment  they  were  at  the 
altar,  Lionel  placing  the  ring  on  his 
bride's  finger,  and  all  around  wrapt  in 
breathless  silence,  in  a  transport  of  en- 
thusiasm, the  bridesmaids  uncertain 
whether  they  must  go  off  in  hysterics  or 
not,  there  tore  into  the  church  Master 
Dan  Duff,  in  a  state  of  extreme  terror 
and  ragged  shirt  sleeves,  fighting  his  way 


against  those  who  would  have  impeded 
him,  and  shouting  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice :  "  Mother  was  took  with  the 
colic,  and  she'd  die  right  off  if  Mr.  Jan 
didn't  make  haste  to  her."  Upon  which, 
Jan,  who  had  positively  no  more  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  society  than  Dan  Duff 
himself  had,  went  flying  away  there  and 
then,  muttering  something  "  about  those 
poisonous  mushrooms."  And  so,  they 
were  made  man  and  wife  ;  Lionel,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  doubting  if  he  did  not 
best  love  Lucy  Tempest.  j 

A  breakfast  at  Dr.  West's  :  Miss  Deb- 
orah and  Miss  Amilly  not  in  the  least 
knowing  (as  they  said  afterwards)  how 
they  comported  themselves  at  it  :  and 
then  Lionel  and  his  bride  departed.  He 
was  taking  her  to  Paris,  which  Sibylla 
had  never  seen. 

Leaving  them  to  enjoy  its  attractions 
— and  Sibylla,  at  any  rate,  would  not 
fail  to  do  so — we  must  give  another  word 
to  that  zealous  missionary,  Brother  Jar- 
rum. 

The  seed,  scattered  broadcast  by 
Brother  Jarrum,  had  had  time  to  fruc- 
tify. He  had  left  the  glowing  promises 
of  all  that  awaited  them,  did  they  decide 
to  voyage  out  to  New  Jerusalem,  to  take 
root  in  the  imaginations  of  his  listeners, 
and  absented  himself  for  a  time  from 
Deerham.  This  may  have -been  crafty 
policy  on  Brother  Jarrum's  part  ;  or 
may  have  resulted  from  necessity.  It 
was  hardly  likely  that  so  talented  and  en- 
lightened an  apostle  as  Brother  Jarrum, 
should  confine  his  labors  to  the  limited 
sphere  of  Deerham ;  in  all  probability, 
they  had  to  be  put  in  requisition  else- 
where. However  it  may  have  been,  for 
several  weeks  towards  the  end  of  spring, 
Brother  Jarrum  was  away  from  Deer- 
ham.  Mr.  Bitterworth,  and  one  or  two 
more  influential  people,  of  whom  Lionel 
was  one,  had  very  strongly  objected  to 
Brother  Jarrum's  presence  in  it  at  all ;  and 
again,  this  may  have  been  the  reason  of 
his  quitting  it.  However  it  was,  he  did 
quit  it ;  though  not  without  establishing 
a  secret  understanding  with  the  more 
faithful  of  his  converts.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  converts,  Deerham 
thought  he  had  left  it  for  good  ;  that  it 
was,  as  they  not  at  all  politely  expressed 
it,  "  shut  of  him."  In  this,  Deerham  was 
mistaken. 

On  the  very  day  of  Lionel  Verner's 
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marriage,  Brother  Jarrum  reappeared  in 
the  place.  He  took  up  his  abode,  as 
before,  in  Mrs.  Peckaby's  spare  room. 
Peckaby,  this  time,  held  out  against  it. 
However  welcome  the  four  shillings  rent, 
weekly,  was  from  Brother  Jarrum,  Peek- 
aby assumed  a  lordly  indifference  to  it, 
and  protested  he'd  rather  starve,  nor 
have  pison  like  him  in  the  house.  Peek- 
aby, however,  possessed  a  wife,  who  on 
occasion  wore,  metaphorically  speaking, 
his  nether  garments,  and  it  was  her  will 
and  pleasure  to  countenance  the  expect- 
ant guest.  Brother  Jarrum,  therefore, 
was  received  and  welcomed. 

He  did  not  hold  forth  this  time  in 
Peckaby's  shop.  He  did  not  in  public 
urge  the  delights  of  New  Jerusalem,  or 
the  expediency  of  the  departure  for  it. 
He  kept  himself  quiet  and  retired,  re- 
ceiving visits  in  the  privacy  of  his  cham- 
ber. After  dark,  especially,  friends  would 
drop  in ;  admitted  without  noise  or 
bustle  by  Mrs.  Peekaby  ;  parties  of  ones, 
of  twos,  of  threes,  until  there  would  be 
quite  an  assembly  collected  up  stairs : 
why  should  not  Brother  Jarrum  hold  his 
levees  as  well  as  his  betters? 

That  something  unusual  was  in  the 
wind,  was  very  evident ;  some  scheme  or 
project,  which  it  appeared  expedient  to 
keep  a  secret.  Had  Peekaby  been  a 
little  less  fond  of  the  seductions  of  the 
Plough  and  Harrow,  he  had  not  failed 
to  have  his  suspicions  aroused.  Unfor- 
tunately Peekaby  yielded  unremittingly 
to  the  temptation,  and  spent  every  even- 
ing there,  leaving  full  sway  to  his  wife, 
his  house,  and  Brother  Jarrum. 

About  a  month  thus  passed  on,  and 
Lionel  Verner  and  his  wife  were  ex- 
pected home,  when  Deerham  woke  up 
one  morning  to  a  commotion.  A  flitting 
had  taken  place  from  it  in  the  night. 
Brother  Jarrum  had  departed,  conveying 
with  him  a  train  of  followers. 

One  of  the  first  to  hear  of  it  was  Jan 
Verner ;  and  curious  to  say,  he  heard  it 
from  Mrs.  Baynton,  the  lady  at  Chalk 
Cottage.  Jan,  who,  let  him  be  called 
abroad  in  the  night  as  he  would,  was  al- 
ways up  with  the  sun,  stood  one  morn- 
ing in  his  surgery,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  when  he  was  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Baynton  ;  a  little 
11,  wilh  a  meek,  pinched  face,  and 
grey  hair.  Since  Dr.  West's  departure, 
Jau  had  attended  the  sickly  daughter, 


therefore  he  knew  Mrs.  Baynton,  but 
he  had  never  seen  her  abroad  in  his 
life.  Her  bonnet  looked  ten  years  old. 
Her  daughters  were  named — at  least, 
they  were  called — Flore  and  Kitty ; 
Kitty  being  the  sickly  one.  To  see  Mrs. 
Baynton  arrive  thus,  Jan  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Kitty  must  be  dying. 

"Is  she  ill  again  ?"  he  hastily  asked, 
with  his  usual  absence  of  ceremony. 

"  She's  gone,"  gasped  Mrs.  Baynton. 

"  Gone — dead  ?"  asked  Jan,  with  won- 
dering eyes. 

"  She's  gone  off  with  the  Mormons." 

Jan  stood  upright  against  the  counter, 
and  stared  at  the  old  lady.  He  could 
not  understand.  "  Who  is  gone  off  with 
the  Mormons  ?"  was  his  rejoinder. 

"Kitty  is.  Oh,  Mr.  Jan,  think  of 
her  sufferings  !  A  journey,  like  that,  be- 
fore her !  All  the  way  to  that  dreadful 
place  !  I  have  heard  that  eveu  strong 
women  die  on  the  road,  of  the  hard- 
ships." 

Jan  had  stood  with  open  mouth.  "  Is 
she  mad  ?"  he  questioned. 

"  She  has  not  been  much  better  than 
mad,  since — since — But  I  don't  wish  to 
go  into  family  troubles.  Can  you  give 
me  Dr.  West's  address  ?  She  might 
come  back  for  him." 

Now  Jan  had  received  positive  com- 
mands from  that  wandering  physician, 
not  to  give  his  address  to  chance  appli- 
cants :  the  inmates  of  Chalk  Cottage 
having  come  in  for  a  special  interdiction. 
Therefore,  Jan  could  only  decline. 

"  lie  is  moving  about  from  one  place 
to  another,"  said  Jan.  "  To-day  in 
Switzerland,  to  morrow  in  France ;  the 
next  day  in  the  moon,  for  what  we  can 
tell.  You  can  give  me  a  letter,  and 
I'll  try  and  get  it  conveyed  to  him,  some- 
how." 

Mrs.  Baynton  shook  her  head. 

"  It  would  be  too  late.  I  thought  if 
I  could  telegraph  to  him,  he  might 
have  got  to  Liverpool  in  time  to  stop 
Kitty.  There's  a  large  migration  of 
Mormons  to  take  place  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  they  are  collecting  at  Liverpool." 

"  Go  and  stop  her  yourself,"  said  Jan, 
sensibly. 

"  She'd  not  come  back  for  me,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Baynton,  in  a  depressed  tone. 
"  What  with  her  delicate  health  and 
what  with  her  willfulness,  I  have  always 
had  trouble  with  her.  Dr.  West  was 
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the  only  one — but  I  can't  refer  to  those 
matters.  Flore  is  broken-hearted.  Poor 
Flore  !  she  has  never  given  me  an  hour's 
grief  in  her  life.  Kitty  has  given  me 
little  else.  And  now  to  go  off  with  the 
Mormons  !" 

"Who  has  she  gone  with  ?" 

"With  the  rest  from  Deerham.  They 
have  gone-  off  in  the  night.  That  Bro- 
ther Jarrum  and  a  company  of  about 
fifteen,  they  say." 

Jan  could  scarcely  keep  from  explod- 
ing into  laughter.  Part  of  Deerham 
gone  off  to  join  the  Mormons  ! 

"  Is  it  a  fact  ?"  cried  he. 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  gone,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Baynton.  "  She  has  been 
out  several  times  in  an  evening  to  hear 
that  Brother  Jarrum,  and  had  got  in- 
fected with  the  Mormon  doctrine.  In 
spite  of  what  I  or  Flore  could  say,  she 
would  go  to  listen  to  the  man,  and  she 
grew  to  believe  the  foolish  things  he  ut- 
tered. And  you  can't  give  me  Dr.  West's* 
address  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't,"  replied  Jan.  "  And  I 
see  no  good  that  it  would  be  to  you,  if 
I  could.  He  could  not  get  to  Liverpool 
in  time,  from  wherever  he  may  be,  if  the 
flight  is  to  take  place  in  a  day  or  two." 

"Perhaps not,"  sighed  Mrs.  Baynton. 
"  I  was  unwilling  to  come,  but  it  seemed 
like  a  forlorn  hope." 

She  let  down  her  old  crape  veil  as 
ehe  went  out  at  the  door;  and  Jan,  all 
curious  for  particulars,  went  abroad  to 
see  what  he  could  learn. 

About  fifteen  had  gone  off,  not  includ- 
ing children.  Grind's  lot,  as  it  was 
called,  meaning  Grind,  his  wife,  and 
their  young  ones ;  Davies  had  gone, 
Mary  Green  had  gone,  Nancy  from  Ver- 
ner's  Pride  had  gone,  and  sundry  others 
whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate. 
It  was  said  that  Dinah  Roy  made  pre- 
parations to  go,  but  her  heart  failed  her 
at  the  last.  Other  accounts  ran  that  she 
did  start,  but  was  summarily  brought 
up  by  the  appearance  of  her  husband, 
who  went  after  her.  At  his  sight  she 
turned  without  a  word,  and  walked 
home  again,  meekly  submitting  to  the 
correction  he  saw  fit  to  inflict.  Jan 
did  not  believe  this.  His  private  opi- 
nion was,  that  had  Dinah  Roy  started, 
her  husband  would  have  deemed  it  a 
red-letter  day,  and  never  have  sought  to 
bring  her  back  more. 


Last,  but  not  least,  Mrs.  Peckaby 
had  not  gone.  No  :  for  Brother  Jarrum 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  her.  What 
his  motive,  in  doing  this  might  be,  was 
best  known  to  himself.  Of  all  the  con- 
verts, none  had  been  so  eager  for  the 
emigration,  so  fondly  anticipative  of  the 
promised  delights,  as  Susan  Peckaby ; 
and  she  had  made  her  own  private  ar- 
rangements to  steal  off  secretly,  leaving 
her  unbelieving  husband  to  bis  solitary 
fate.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  she 
was  herself  left :  the  happy  company 
stole  off,  and  abandoned  her. 

Brother  Jarrum  had  so  contrived  it, 
that  the  night,  fixed  for  the  exodus,  was 
kept  secret  from  Mrs.  Peckaby.  She 
did  not  know  that  he  had  even  gone  out 
of  the  house,  until  she  got  up  in  the 
morning  and  found  him  absent.  Bro- 
ther Jarrum's  personal  luggage  was  not 
of  an  extensive  character.  It  was  con- 
tained in  a  blue  bag,  and  this  bag  was 
likewise  missing.  Not,  even  then,  did 
a  shadow  of  the  cruel  treachery  played 
her,  darken  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Peckaby. 
Her  faith  in  Brother  Jarrum  was  of  an 
unlimited  extent :  she  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  deceiving  her  own  self, 
as  that  he  could  deceive.  The  rumor 
that  the  migration  had  taken  place,  the 
company  off,  awoke  her  from  her  happy 
security  to  a  state  ol  raving  torture. 
Peckaby  dodged  out  of  her  way,  afraid. 
There  is  no  knowing  but  Peckaby  him- 
self may  have  been  the  stumbling-block 
in  the  mind  of  Brother  Jarrum.  A  man 
so  dead  against  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
as  Peckaby  had  shown  himself,  might 
be  a  difficult  customer  to  deal  with.  He 
might  be  capable  of  following  them,  and 
upsetting  the  minds  of  all  the  Deerham 
converts,  did  his  wife  start  with  them  for 
New  Jerusalem. 

All  this  information  was  gathered  by 
Jan.  Jan  had  heard  nothing  for  many 
a  day  that  so  tickled  his  fancy.  He 
bent  his  steps  to  Peckaby's,  and  went  in. 
Jan,  you  know,  was  troubled  neither 
with  pride  nor  ceremony  :  nobody  less 
so  in  all  Deerham.  Where  inclination 
took  him,  there  went  Jan. 

Peckaby,  all  black,  with  a  bar  of  iron 
in  his  hand,  a  leather  apron  on,  and  a 
broad  grin  upon  his  countenance,  was 
coming  out  of  the  door  as  Jan  entered. 
The  affair  seemed  to  tickle  Peckaby's 
fancy  as  much  as  it  tickled  Jan's.  He 
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touched  his  hair.     "  Please,  sir,  couldn't  | 
you  give  her  a  dose  of  jalap,  or  some- ! 
thing  comforting  of  that  sort,  to  bring 
her  to  ?"  asked  he,  pointing  with   his 
thumb  in-doors,  as  he  stamped  across  the 
road  to  the  forge. 

Mrs.  Peckaby  had  calmed  down  from 
the  rampant  state  to  one  of  prostration. 
She  sat  in  her  kitchen  behind  the  shop, 
nursing  her  knees,  and  moaning.  Mrs. 
Duff,  who,  by  Jan's  help,  had  survived 
the  threatened  death  from  "  cholic,"  and 
was  herself  again,  stood  near  the  sufferer, 
in  company  with  one  or  two  more  cro- 
nies. All  the  particulars,  Susan  Pecka- 
by's  contemplated  journey,  with  the  de- 
ceitful trick  played  her,  had  got  wind  ; 
and  the  Deerham  ladies  were  in  conse- 
quence flocking  in. 

"You  didn't  mean  going,  did  you  ?" 
began  Jan. 

"  Not  mean  going !"  sobbed  Susan 
Peckaby,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro. 
"  I  did  mean  going,  sir,  and  I'm  not 
ashamed  on  it.  If  folks  is  in  the  luck 
to  be  offered  a  chance  of  Paradise,  I 
dun  know  many  as  ud  say  they  wouldn't 
catch  at  it." 

"  Paradise,  was  it  ?"  said  Jan.  "  What 
was  it  chiefly  to  consist  of  ?" 

"Of  every  thing,"  moaned  Susan 
Peckaby.  "  There  isn't  a  thing  you 
could  wish  for  under  the  sun,  but  what's 
to  be  had  in  plenty  in  New  Jerusalem. 
Dinners  and  teas,  and  your  own  cows, 
and  big  houses  and  parlors,  and  gardens 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  garden  stuff  as 
decays  for  want  o'  cutting,  and  veils 
when  you  go  out,  and  evening  dances, 
like  the  grand  folks,  here  has,  and  new 
caps  perpetual!  And  I  have  lost  it! 
They  be  gone  and  have  left  me  !  Oh  ! 
o-o-o-h !" 

"  And  husbands,  besides ;  one  for 
everybody!"  spoke  up  a  girl.  "You 
forgot  that,  Mrs.  Peckaby." 

"  Husbands  besides,"  acquiesced  Susan 
Peckaby,  aroused  from  her  moaning. 
"  Every  woman's  sure  to  be  chose  by  a 
saint  as  soon  as  she  gets  out.  There's 
not  such  a  thing  as  a  old  maid  there,  and 
there  needn't  be  no  widders." 

Mrs.  Duff  turned  up  her  nose,  speak- 
ing wrathfully  at  the  girl. 

"  If  they  cull  husbands  their  paradise, 
keep  me  away  from  'em,  say  I.  You 
girls  be  like  young  bears — all  your  trou- 
bles have  got  to  come.  You  just  try  a 


husband,  Bess  Dawson  ;  whether  he's  a 
saint,  or  whether  he's  a  sinner,  let  him 
be  of  a  cranky  temper,  thwarting  you  at 
every  trick  and  turn,  and  you'll  see  what 
sort  of  a  paradise  marriage  is  I  Don't 
you  think  I'm  right,  sir  ?" 

Jan's  mouth  was  extended  from  ear  to 
ear,  laughing. 

" I  never  tried  it,"  said  he.  "Were 
you  to  have  been  espoused  by  Brother 
Jarrum  ?"  he  asked,  of  Susan  Peckaby. 

"  No,  sir,  I  was  not,"  she  answered,  in 
much  anger.  "  I  did  not  favor  Brother 
Jarrum.  I'd  prefer  to  pick  and  choose 
when  I  got  there.  But  I  had  a  great 
amount  of  respect  for  Brother  Jarrum, 
sir,  which  I'm  proud  to  own.  And  I 
don't  believe  that  he  has  served  me  this 
shameful  trick  of  his  own  knowledge," 
she  added,  with  emphasis.  "I  believe 
there  has  been  some  unfortinate  mistake, 
and  that  when  he  finds  I'm  not  among 
the  company  he'll  come  back  for  me. 
I'd  go  after  them,  only  that  Peckaby's 
on  the  watch.  I  never  see  such  a  altered 
man  as  Peckaby  :  it  had  used  to  be  as  I 
could  just  turn  him  round  my  little  fin- 
ger, but  he  won't  be  turned  now." 

She  finished  up  with  a  storm  of  sobs. 
Jan,  in  an  ecstacy  of  mirth  yet,  offered 
to  send  her  some  cordials  from  the  sur- 
gery, by  way  of  consolation  :  not,  how- 
ever, the  precise  one  suggested  by  Peck- 
aby. But  cordials  had  no  charm  in  that 
unhappy  moment  for  Mrs.  Peckaby's  ear. 

Jan  departed.  In  quitting  the  door 
he  encountered  a  stranger,  who  inquired 
if  that  was  Peckaby's  shop.  Jan  fancied 
the  man  looked  something  the  cut  of 
Brother  Jarrum,  and  sent  him  in.  His 
coat  and  boots  were  white  with  dust. 
Looking  round  on  the  assembled  women 
when  he  reached  the  kitchen,  the  stran- 
ger asked  which  was  Mrs.  Peckaby. 
Mrs.  Peckaby  looked  up,  and  signified 
that  she  was. 

"  I  have  a  message  from  the  saint  and 
elder,  Brother  Jarrura,"  he  mysteriously 
whispered  in  her  ear.  "  It  must  be  give 
to  you  in  private." 

Mrs.  Peckaby,  in  a  tremble  of  delight, 
led  the  stranger  to  a  small  shed  in  the 
yard,  which  she  used  for  washing  pur- 
poses, and  called  the  back'us.  It  was 
the  most  private  place  she  could  think  of, 
in  her  fluster.  The  stranger,  propping 
himself  against  a  broken  tub,  proceeded, 
with  some  circumlocution  and  not  re- 
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markable  perspicuity  of  speech,  to  deli- 
ver the  message  with  which  he  was 
charged.  It*  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
vision  had  revealed  to  Brother  Jarrum 
the  startling  fact,  that  Susan  Peckaby 
was  not  to  go  out  with  the  crowd  at  pre- 
sent on  the  wing.  A  higher  destiny 
awaited  her.  She  would  be  sent  for  in 
a  different  manner — in  a  more  important 
form  ;  sent  for  special,  on  a  quadruped. 
That  is  to  say,  on  a  white  donkey.* 

"  On  a  white  donkey  ?  echoed  the 
trembling  and  joyful  woman. 

"  On  a  white  donkey,"  gravely  repeat- 
ed the  brother — for  that  he  was  another 
brother  of  the  community,  there  could 
be  little  doubt.  "  What  the  special 
honor  intended  for  you  may  be,  me  and 
Brother  Jarrum  don't  pertend  to  guess 
at.  It's  above  us.  May  be  you  are 
fated  to  be  chose  by  our  great  prophet 
hisself.  Any  how,  it's  something  at  the 
top  of  the  tree." 

"When  shall  I  be  sent  for,  sir?" 
eagerly  asked  Mrs.  Peckaby. 

"  That  ain't  revealed  neither.  It  may 
be  next  week — it  mayn't  be  for  a  year  ; 
you  must  always  be  on  the  look-out. 
One  of  these  days  or  nights,  you'll  see  a 
white  donkey  a-standing  at  your  door. 
It'll  be  the  messenger  for  you  from  New 
Jerusalem.  You  mount,  him  without  a 
minute's  loss  of  time,  and  come  off." 

But  that  Mrs.  Peckaby's  senses  were 
exalted,  just  now,  far  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  mortals',  it  might  have  occur- 
red to  her  to  inquire  whether  the  don- 
key would  be  endowed  with  the  mira- 
culous power  of  bearing  her  over  the  sea. 
No  such  common  question  presented  it- 
self. She  asked  another. 

"Why couldn't  Brother  Jarrum  have 
told  me  this  hisself,  sir  ?  I  have  been 
a'most  mad  this  morning,  ever  since  I 
found  as  they  had  gone." 

The  brother — this  brother — turned  up 
the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

"When  unknown  things  is  revealed 
to  us,  and  mysterious  orders  give,  they 
never  come  to  us  a  minute  afore  the 
time,"  he  replied.  "Not  till  Brother 
Jarrura  was  fixing  the  night  of  departure, 
did  the  vision  come  to  him.  It  was  com- 
manded him  that  it  should  be  kept  from 
you  till  the  rest  were  off,  and  then  he 
were  to  send  back  to  tell  you — aud  many 

*  A  fact. 


a  mile  I've  come  !  Brother  Jarrum  and 
me  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  meant  as  a 
trial  of  your  faith." 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Peckaby,  than  this  ex- 
planation. Had  any  mysterious  vision 
appeared  to  herself,  showing  her  that  it 
was  false,  commanding  her  to  disbelieve 
it,  it  could  not  have  shaken  her  faith. 
If  the  white  donkey  arrived  at  her  door 
that  very  night,  she  would  be  sure  to 
mount  him. 

"  Do  you  think  it'll  be  very  long,  sir, 
that  I  shall  have  to  wait  ?"  she  resumed, 
feverishly  listening  for  the  answer. 

"My  impression  is,  that  it'll  be  very 
short,"  was  the  reply.  "And  it's  Bro- 
ther Jarrum's  also.  Any  way,  you  be 
on  the  look  out — always  prepared.  Have 
a  best  robe  at  hand,  continual,  ready  to 
clap  on,  the  instant  the  quadruped  ap- 
pears, and  come  right  away  to  New 
Jerusalem." 

In  the  openness  of  her  heart,  Mrs. 
Peckaby  offered  refreshment  to  the  bro- 
ther. The  best  her  house  afforded : 
which  was  not  much.  Peokaby  should 
be  condemned  to  go  foodless  for  a  week, 
rather  than  that  he  should  depart  fast- 
ing. The  brother,  however,  declined  : 
he  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave 
Deerhain  behind  him. 

"I'd  not  disclose  this  to  anybody  if  I 
was  you,"  was  his  parting  salutation. 
"  Leastways,  not  for  a  day  or  two.  Let 
the  ruck  of  'em  embark  first  at  Liver- 
pool. If  it  gets  wind,  some  of  them 
may  be  for  turning  crusty,  because  they 
are  not  favored  with  special  animals, 
too." 

Had  the  brother  recommended  Susan 
Peckaby  to  fill  the  tub  with  water,  and 
stand  head  downwards  in  it  for  a  day  or 
two,  she  was  in  the  mood  to  obey  him. 
Accordingly,  when  questioned  by  Mrs. 
Duff,  and  the  other  curious  ones,  what 
had  been  the  business  of  the  stranger, 
she  made  a  great  mystery  over  it,  and 
declined  to  answer. 

"  It's  good  news,  by  the  signs  of  your 
face,"  remarked  Mrs.  Duff. 

"  Good  news  !"  rapturously  repeated 
Susan  Peckaby,  "it's  heaven.  I  say, 
Mother  Duff,  I  want  a  new  gownd : 
something  of  the  very  best.  I'll  pay  for 
it  by  degrees.  There  ain't  no  time  to 
be  lost,  neither ;  so  I'll  come  down  at 
once  and  choose  it." 
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"  What  has  happened  ?"  was  the  won- 
dering rejoinder  of  Mother  Duff. 

"  Never  yoa  mind,  just  yet.  I'll  tell 
you  about  it  afore  the  week's  out." 

And  accordingly,  before  the  week 
was  out,  all  Deerham  was  regaled  with 
the  news  ;  full  particulars.  And  Susan 
Peckaby,  a  robe  of  purple  of  the  stuff 
called  lustre,  laid  up  in  state,  to  be 
donned  when  the  occasion  came,  passed 
her  time,  night  and  day,  at  her  door  and 
windows,  looking  out  for  the  white  don- 
key that  was  to  bear  her  in  triumph  to 
New  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  SURPRISE   FOR  MRS.  TYNN. 

IN  the  commodious  dressing-room  at 
Verner's  Pride,  appropriated  to  its  new 
mistress,  Mrs.  Verner,  stood  the  house- 
keeper, Tyun,  lifting  her  hands  and  her 
eyes.  You  once  saw  the  chamber  of 
John  Massingbird,  in  this  same  house, 
in  a  tolerable  litter;  but  that  was  as 
nothing,  compared  with  the  litter  in  this 
dressing-room,  piles  and  piles  of  it,  one 
heap  by  the  side  of  another.  Mary 
Tynn  stood  screwed  against  the  wain- 
scoting of  the  wall :  she  had  got  in,  but  to 
get  out  was  another  matter :  there  was 
not  a  free  place  where  she  could  put  her 
foot.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  it  could 
not  be  called  litter,  and  Mrs.  Verner  and 
her  French  maid  would  have  been  alike 
indignant  ut  hearing  it  so  classed.  Robes 
of  rich  and  rare  texture  ;  silks  standing 
on  end  with  magnificence  ;  dinner  attire, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
quisite ;  ball  dresses  in  all  sorts  of  gos- 
samer fabrics;  under-skirts,  glistening 
with  their  sofl  lustre  ;  morning  costumes, 
pure  and  costly  ;  shawls  of  Cashmere  and 
other  recherche  stufl's,  enough  to  stock 
a  shop;  mantles  of  every  known  make  ; 
bonnets  that  would  send  an  English 
milliner  crazy ;  veils  charming  to  look 
upon  ;  laces  that  might  rival  Lady  Ver- 
ner's embroideries,  whose  price  was  fabu- 
lous ;  handkerchiefs  that  surely  never 
were  made  for  use  ;  dozens  of  delicately- 
tinted  gloves, cased  in  ornamental  boxes, 
costing  as  much  as  they  did  ;  every  de- 
scription of  expensive  chaussure  ;  and 


trinkets,  the  drawn  cheques  for  which 
must  have  caused  Lionel  Verner's  sober 
bankers  to  stare.  Tyim  mtght  well  have 
her  hands  and  eyes  in  dismay.  On  the 
chairs,  on  the  tables,  on  the  drawers,  on 
the  floor,  on  every  conceivable  place  and 
space  they  lay,  a  goodly  mass  of  vanity, 
just  unpacked  from  their  cases. 

Flitting  about  amidst  them,  was  a 
damsel  of  coquettish  appearance,  with  a 
fair  skin,  light  hair,  and  her  nose  a  turn- 
up. Her  grey  gown  was  flounced  to 
the  waist,  her  small  cap  of  lace,  its  pink 
strings  flying,  was  lodged  on  the  back  of 
her  head.  It  was  Mademoiselle  Benoite, 
Mrs.  Verner's  French  maid,  one  she  had 
picked  up  in  Paris.  Whatever  other 
qualities  the  damsel  might  lack,  she  had 
enough  of  confidence.  Not  many  hours 
yet  in  the  house,  and  she  wa.*  assuming 
more  authority  in  it  than  her  mistress 
did. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verner  had  returned  the 
night  before,  Mademoiselle  Benoite  and 
her  packages  making  part  of  their  train. 
A  whole  fourgon  could  not  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  couvey  these  packages  from  the 
French  capital  to  the  frontier.  Phceby, 
the  simple  country  maid  whom  Sibylla 
had  taken  to  Paris  with  her,  found  her 
place  a  sinecure  since  the  engagement  of 
Mademoiselle  Benoite.  She  stood  now 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  to  Tynn, 
humbly  waiting  Mademoiselle  Benoite's 
imperious  commands. 

"  Where  on  earth  will  you  stow  'em 
away  ?"  cried  Tynn,  in  her  wonder. 
"You'll  want  a  length  of  rooms  to  do 
it  in." 

"  Where  I  stow  'em  away  !"  retorted 
Mademoiselle  Benoite,  in  her  fluent 
speech,  but  broken  English.  "I  stow 
'era  where  I  please.  Note  you  that, 
Madame  Teen.  Par  exemple  1  The 
chateau  is  grand  enough." 

"What  has  its  grandeur  got  to  do 
with  it?"  was  Mary  Tynn's  answer.  She 
knew  but  little  of  French  phrases. 

"  Now,  then,  what  for  you  stand  there, 
with  your  eyes  staring  and  your  hands 
idle  ?"  demanded  Mademoiselle  Benoite, 
sharply,  turning  her  attack  on  Phosby. 

"If  you'll  tell  me  what  to  do,  I'll  do 
it,'.'  replied  the  girl.  "  I  could  help  to 
put  the  things  up,  if  you'd'  tell  me  where 
to  begin." 

"  I  like  to  see  you  dare  to  put  a  finger 
on  one  of  these  things!"  returned  Made- 
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moiselle  Benoite.  "Yon  can  confine 
your  services  to  sewing,  and  to  waiting 
upon  me  ;  but  not  you  dare  to  interfere 
with  my  lady's  toilette.  Tiens,  I  am 
capable,  I  hope  !  I'd  give  up  the  best 
service  to-morrow  where  I  had  not  sole 
power!  Go  you  down  to  the  office,  and 
order  me  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  wait 
you  and  bring  it  up  to  me.  That  mau- 
dite  drogue,  that  coffee,  this  morning, 
has  made  me  as  thirsty  as  a  panthere." 

Phoeby,  glancing  across  at  Mrs.  Tynn, 
turned  somewhat  hesitatingly  to  pick 
her  way  out  of  the  room.  The  house- 
keeper, though  not  half  understanding, 
contrived  to  make  out  that  the  morning 
coffee  was  not  approved  of.  The  French 
mademoiselle  had  breakfasted  with  her, 
and,  in  Mrs.  Tynn's  opinion,  the  coffee 
had  been  perfect,  fit  for  the  table  of  her 
betters. 

"  Is  it  the  coffee  that  you  are  abusing  ?" 
asked  she.  "  What  was  the  matter  with 
it  ?" 

"  Ciel !  You  ask  what  the  matter 
with  it  I"  returned  Mademoiselle  Benoite, 
in  her  rapid  tongue.  "It  was  every 
thing  the  matter  with  it.  It  was  all  bad. 
It  was  drogue,  I  say;  medicine.  There  1" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  ?"  resentfully  returned 
the  housekeeper.  "  Now,  I  happened  to 
make  that  coffee  myself  this  morning — 
Tynn,  he's  particular  in,  his  coffee,  he 
is — and  I  put  in — " 

"  I  not  care  if  you  put  in  the  whole 
canastre,"  vehemently  interrupted  Made- 
moiselle Benoite.  "  You  English  know 
not  to  make  coffee.  All  the  two  years 
I  lived  in  London  with  Madame  la  Duch- 
esse,  I  never  got  one  cup  of  coffee  that 
was  not  enough  to  choke  me.  And  they 
used  pounds  of  it  in  the  house,  where 
they  might  have  used  ounces.  Bah  ! 
You  can  make  tea,  I  not  say  no  ;  but 
you  cannot  make  coffee.  Now,  then!  I 
want  a  great  number  sheets  of  silk  pa- 
per." 

"  Silk  paper  ?"  repeated  Tynn,  whom 
the  item  puzzled.  "  What's  that  ?" 

"You  know  not  what  silk-paper  is  !" 
angrily  returned  Mademoiselle  Benoite. 
"  Quelle  iynorant '/"  she  apostrophised, 
not  caring  whether  she  was  understood 
or  not.  "  Elle  ne  connait  pas  ce  que 
c'est,  papier-de-soie  !  I  must  have  it, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it,  do  you  hear? 
It  is  as  common  as  any  thing — silk-pa- 
per." 


"  Things  common  in  France  mayn't  be 
common  with  us,"  retorted  Mrs.  Tynn. 
"What  is  it  for?" 

"  It  is  for  some  of  these  articles.  If 
I  put  them  by  without  the  paper-silk 
round  them  in  the  cartons,  they'll  not 
keep  their  color." 

"Perhaps  you  mean  silver-paper," 
said  Mary  Tynn.  "  Tissue-paper,  I  have 
heard  my  Lady  Verner  call  it.  There's 
none  in  the  house,  Madmisel  Bennot." 

"Madmisel  Bennot"  stamped  her 
foot.  "A  house  without  silk-paper  in 
it !  When  you  knew  my  lady  was  com- 
ing home  !" 

"  I  didn't  know  she'd  bring — a  host 
of  things  with  her  that  she  has  brought," 
was  the  answering  shaft  launched  by  Mrs. 
Tynn. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  I  am  waiting  ? 
Will  you  send  out  for  some  ?" 

"It's  not  to  be  had  in  Deerham,"  said 
Mrs.  Tynn.  "If  it  must  be  had,  one 
of  the  men  must  go  to  Heartburg.  Why 
rfvon't  the  paper  do  that  was  over  'em 
before  ?" 

"  There  not  enough  of  that.  And  I 
choose  to  have  fresh,  I  do." 

"Well,  yon  had  better  give  your  own 
orders  about  it,"  said  Mary  Tynn.  "  And 
then,  if  there's  any  mistake,  it'll  be  no- 
body's fault,  you  know." 

Mademoiselle  Benoite  did  not  on  the 
instant  reply.  She  had  her  hands  full 
just  then.  In  reaching  over  for  a  par- 
ticular bonnet,  she  managed  to  turn  a 
dozen  or  two  on  to  the  floor.  Tynn 
watched  the  picking-up  process,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  various  ejaculations  that 
accompanied  it,  in  much  grimuess. 

"  What  a  sight  of  money  those  things 
must  have  cost !"  cried  she. 

"What  that  matter?"  returned  the 
lady's  maid.  "The  purse  of  a  milor 
Anglais  can  stand  any  thing." 

"  What  did  she  buy  them  for  ?"  went 
on  Tynn.  "  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  Bon  /"  ejaculated  Mademoiselle. 
"  She  buy  them  to  wear.  What  else 
you  suppose  she  buy  them  for  ?" 

"  Why  !  she  would  never  wear  out 
the  half  of  them  in  all  her  whole  life  !" 
uttered  Tynn,  speaking  the  true  sen- 
timents of  her  heart.  "  She  could 
not." 

"Much  you  know  of  things,  Madame 
Teen  !"  was  the  answer,  delivered  in  un- 
disguised contempt  for  Tynn's  primitive 
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ignorance.  "They'll  not  last  her  six 
months." 

"  Six  months  !"  shrieked  Tynn.  "  She 
couldn't  come  to  an  end  of  them  dresses 
in  six  months,  if  she  wore  three  a  day, 
and  never  put  ou  a  dress  a  second 
time !" 

"  She  want  to  wear  more  than  three 
different  a  day  sometimes.  And  it  not 
the  mode  now  to  put  on  a  robe  more 
than  once,"  returned  Mademoiselle  Be- 
noite,  carelessly. 

Tynn  could  only  open  her  mouth. 
"If  they  arc  to  be  put  on  but  once, 
what  becomes  of  'em  afterwards  ?"  ques- 
tioned she,  when  she  could  find  breath 
to  speak. 

"  Oh,  they  good  for  jupons — petti- 
coats, you  call  it.  Some  may  be  worn 
a  second  time  ;  they  can  be  changed  by 
other  trimmings  to  look  like  new.  And 
the  rest  will  be  good  for  me  :  Madame 
la  Duchesse  gave  me  a  great  deal. 
'  Tenez  ma  jille,'  she  would  say,  lre- 
garde.z  dans  ma  garde-robe,  et  prenez 
autant  que  vous  voudrez.'  She  always 
spoke  to  me  in  French." 

Tynn  wished  there  had  been  no  French 
invented,  so  far  as  her  comprehension 
was  concerned.  While  she  stood,  un- 
decided what  reply  to  make,  wishing 
very  much  to  express  her  decided  opinion 
upon  the  extravagance  she  saw  around 
her,  yet  deterred  from  it  by  remembering 
that  Mrs.  Verner  was  now  her  mistress. 
Phceby  entered  with  the  chocolate.  The 
girl  put  it  down  on  the  mantelpiece : 
there  was  no  other  place  :  and  then 
made  a  sign  to  Mrs.  Tyun  that  she 
wished  to  speak  with  her.  They  both 
left  the  room. 

"  Am  I  to  be  at  the  beck  artd  call  of 
that  French  madmizel  ?"  she  resentfully 
asked.  "  I  was  not  engaged  for  that, 
Mrs.  Tynn." 

"  It  seems  we  are  all  to  be  at  her  beck 
and  call,  to  hear  her  go  ou,"  was  Mrs. 
Tynn's  wrathful  rejoinder.  "  Of  course 
it  can't  be  tolerated.  We  shall  see  in 
a  day  or  two.  Phceby,  girl,  what  could 
have  possessed  Mrs.  Verner  to  buy  all 
them  cart-loads  of  finery  ?  She  must 
have  spent  the  money  like  water." 

"  So  she  did,"  acquiesced  Phoeby. 
"  She  did  nothing  all  day  long  but  drive 
about  from  one  place  to  another  and 
choose  pretty  things.  Yon  should  see 
the  china  that's  coming  over  !" 


"  I  wonder  Mr.  Lionel  let  her,"  was 
the  thoughtlessly  spoken  reply  of  Tynn. 
And  she  tried,  when  too  late,  to  cough 
it  down. 

"He  helped  her,  I  think,"  answered 
Phffiby.  "  I  know  he  bought  some  of 
that  beautiful  jewelry  for  her  himself, 
j  and  brought  it  home.  I  saw  him  kiss 
her,  through  the  doorway,  as  he  clasped 
that  pink  necklace  on  her  neck." 

"  Oh  well,  I  don't  want  to  hear  about 
that  rubbish,"  tartly  rejoined  Tynn. 
"  If  you  take  to  peep  through  doorways, 
girl,  you  won't  suit  Yerner's  P/ide." 

Phceby  did  not  like  the  rebuff.  She 
turned  one  way,  and  Mrs.  Tyun  went 
off  another. 

In  the  breakfast-room  below,  in  her 
charming  French  morning  costume,  tasty 
and  elegant,  sat  Sibylla  Yerner.  With 
French  dresses,  she  seemed  to  be  ac- 
quiring French  habits.  Late  as  the 
hour  was,  the  breakfast  remained  on  the 
table.  Sibylla  might  have  sent  the 
things  away  an  hour  ago  :  but  she  kept 
a  little  chocolate  in  her  cup,  and  toyed 
with  it.  She  had  never  tasted  chocolate 
for  breakfast  in  all  her  life,  previous  to 
this  visit  to  Paris  :  now  she  protested 
she  could  take  nothing  else.  Possibly 
she  may  have  caught  the  taste  for  it 
from  Mademoiselle  Benoite.  Her  hus- 
band sat  opposite  to  her :  his  chair 
drawn  from  the  table,  and  turned  to  face 
the  room.  A  perfectly  satisfied,  happy 
expression  pervaded  his  face:  he  ap- 
peared to  be  fully  contented  with  his 
lot  and  with  his  bride.  Just  now  he 
was  laughing  immoderately. 

Perched  upon  the  arm  of  a  sofa,  hav- 
ing come  to  an  anchor,  his  legs  hanging 
down  and  swaying  about  in  their  favorite 
fashion,  was  Jan  Yerner.  Jan  had  come 
in  to  pay  them  a  visit  and  congratulate 
them  on  their  return.  That  is  speaking 
somewhat  figuratively,  however ;  for  Jan 
possessed  no  notion  of  congratulating 
anybody.  As  Lady  Yerner  sometimes 
resentfully  said,  Jan  had  no  more  social 
politeness  in  him  than  a  bear.  Upon 
entering,  Sibylla  asked  him  to  take  some 
breakfast.  Breakfast !  echoed  Jan  ;  did 
she  call  that  breakfast  ?  He  thought  it 
was  lunch  :  it  was  getting  on  for  his 
dinner-time.  Jan  was  giving  Lionel  a 
j  history  of  the  moonlight  flitting,  and  of 
•  Susan  Peckaby's  expected  expedition  to 
1  New  Jerusalem  on  a  white  donkey. 
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"It  ought  to  have  been  stopped," 
said  Lionel,  when  his  laughter  had  sub- 
sided. "  They  are  going  out  to  misery, 
and  to  nothing  else,  poor  deluded  crea- 
tures !" 

"  Who  was  to  stop  it  ?"  asked  Jan. 

"  Some  one  might  have  told  them  the 
truth.  If  this  Brother  Jarrum  repre- 
sented things  in  rose-colored  hues,  could 
nobody  open  to  their  view  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  ?  I  should  have  endea- 
vored to  do  it,  had  I  been  here.  If  they 
chose  to  risk  the  venture  after  that,  it 
would  have  been  their  own  fault." 

"You'd  have  done  no  good,"  said 
Jan.  "  Once  let  'em  get  the  Mormon 
fever  upon  'em,  and  it  must  run  its 
course.  It's  like  the  Gold  fever  ;  no- 
thing will  convince  folks  they  are  mista- 
ken as  to  that,  except  the  going  out  to 
Australia  to  the  Diggings.  That  will." 

A  faint  tinge  of  brighter  color  rose  to 
Sibylla's  cheeks  at  this  allusion,  and 
Lionel  knit  his  brow.  He  would  have 
avoided  forever  any  chain  of  thought 
that  led  his  memory  to  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird  :  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  his  young  bride  had  been  another's 
before  she  was  his.  Jan,  happily  igno- 
rant, continued. 

"  There's  Susan  Peckaby.  She  has 
got  it  in  her  head  that  she's  going 
straight  off  to  Paradise,  once  she  is  in 
the  Salt  Lake  City.  Well,  now,  Lionel, 
if  you,  and  all  the  world  to  help  you,  set 
yourselves  on  to  convince  her  that  she's 
mistaken,  you  couldn't  do  it.  They 
must  go  out,  and  find  the  level  of  things 
for  themselves:  there's  no  help  for  it." 

"  Jan,  it  is  not  likely  that  Susan 
Peckaby  really  expects  a  white  donkey 
to  be  sent  for  her  !"  cried  Sibylla. 

"  She  as  fully  expects  the  white  don- 
key, as  I  expect  that  I  shall  go  from 
here  presently,  and  drop  in  on  Paynton 
on  my  way  home,"  earnestly  said  Jan. 
"  He  has  had  a  kick  from  a  horse  on  his 
shin,  and  a  nasty  place  it  is,"  added  Jan 
in  a  parenthesis.  "  Nothing  on  earth 
would  convince  Susan  Peckaby  that  the 
donkey's  a  myth,  or  will  be  a  myth  ;  and 
she  wastes  all  her  time  looking  out  for 
it.  If  you  were  opposite  their  place 
now,  you'd  see  her  head  somewhere  : 
poked  out  at  the  door,  or  peeping  from 
the  up-stairs  window." 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  them  all  back 


again — those  who  have  gone  from  here  !" 
warmly  spoke  Lionel. 

"  I  wish  sometimes  I  had  got  four 
legs,  that  I  might  get  over  double  ground, 
when  patients  are  wanting  me  on  all 
sides,"  returned  Jan.  "  The  one  wish 
is  just  as  possible  as  the  other,  Lionel. 
The  lot  sailed  from  Liverpool  yesterday, 
in  the  ship  American  Star.  And  I'll 
be  bound,  what  with  the  sea-sickness, 
and  the  other  discomforts,  they  are  wish- 
ing themselves  out  of  it  already  !  I  say, 
Sibylla,  what  did  you  think  of  Paris  ?" 

"  Oh,  Jan,  it's  charming !  And  I 
have  brought  the  most  enchanting  things 
home.  You  can  come  up-stairs.  and  see 
them,  if  you  like.  Beuoite  is  unpacking 
them." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  mused  Jan. 
"  I  don't  suppose  they  are  what  I  should 
care  to  see.  What  are  the  things  ?" 

"  Dresses,  and  bonnets,  and  mantles, 
and  laces,  and  coiffures," returned  Sibylla. 
"I  can't  tell  you  half  the  beautiful 
things.  One  of  my  cache-peignes  is  of 
filigrane  silver  work,  with  drops  falling 
from  it,  real  diamonds." 

"  What  d'ye  call  a  cache-peigne  ?" 
asked  Jan. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  An  ornament 
for  the  hair,  that  you  put  on  to  hide  the 
comb  behind.  Combs  are  coming  into 
fashion.  Will  you  come  up  and  see  the 
things,  Jan  ?" 

"  Not  1 1  What  do  I  care  for  lace 
and  bonnets  ?"  ungallantly  answered 
Jan.  "  I  didn't  know  but  Lionel  might 
have  brought  me  some  anatomical 
studies  over.  They'd  be  in  my  line." 

Sibylla  shrieked — a  pretty  little  shriek 
of  affectation.  "  Lionel,  why  do  you  let 
him  say  such  things  to  me  ?  He  means 
amputated  arms  and  legs." 

"I'm  sure  I  didn't,"  said  Jan.  "I 
meant  models.  They'd  not  let  the  other 
things  pass  the  customs.  Have  you 
brought  a  dress  a-piece  for  Deb  and 
Amilly  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Sibylla,  looking  up  in 
some  consternation.  "  I  never  thought 
about  it." 

"  Won't  they  be  disappointed,  then  ! 
They  have  counted  upon  it,  I  can  tell 
you.  They  can't  afford  to  buy  them- 
selves much,  you  know :  the  doctor 
keeps  them  so  short,"  added  Jan. 

"  I  would  have  brought  them  some- 
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thing,  if  I  had  thought  of  it ;  I  would, 
indeed  1"  exclaimed  Sibylla,  in  an  accent 
of  contrition.  "  Is  it  not  a  pity, 
Lionel  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  had,"  replied  Lionel. 
"Can  you  give  them  nothing  of  what 
you  have  brought  ?" 

"  Well — I — must — consider,"  hesita- 
ted Sibylla,  who  was  essentially  selfish. 
"  The  things  are  so  beautiful ;  so  expen- 
sive ;  they  are  scarcely  suited  to  Deborah 
and  Amilly." 

"  Why  not  ?"  questioned  Jan. 

"You  have  not  a  bit  of  sense,  Jan," 
grumbled  Sibylla.  "  Things  chosen  to 
suit  me,  won't  suit  them." 

"  Why  not  ?"  repeated  Jan,  obsti- 
nately. 

"  There  never  was  any  one  like  you, 
Jan,  for  stupidity,"  was  Sibylla's  retort. 
*'  I  am  young  and  pretty,  and  a  bride  ; 
and  they  are  two  faded  old  maids." 

"Dress  'em  up  young,  and  they'll 
look  young,"  answered  Jan  with  compo- 
sure. "  Give  'em  a  bit  of  pleasure  for 
once,  Sibylla." 

"I'll  see,"  impatiently  answered  Si- 
bylla. "  Jan,1iow  came  Nancy  to  go  off 
with  the  Mormons  ?  Tynn  says  she 
packed  up  her  things  in  secret,  and 
started." 

"  How  came  the  rest  to  go  ?"  was 
Jan's  answer.  "  She  caught  the  fever 
too,  I  suppose." 

"What  Nancy  are  you  talking  off?" 
demanded  Lionel.  "Not  Nancy  from 
here !" 

"  Oh  Lionel,  yes  !  I  forgot  to  tell 
you,"  said  Sibylla.  "  She  is  gone  in- 
deed. Mrs.  Tynu  is  so  indignant.  She 
says  the  girl  must  be  a  fool  I" 

"  Little  short  of  it,"  returned  Lionel. 
"  To  give  up  a  good  home  here  for  the 
Salt  Lake  !  She  will  repeut  it." 

"  Let  'em  all  alone  for  that,"  nodded 
Jan.  "  I'd  like  to  pay  an  hour's  visit 
to  'era,  when  they  have  been  a  month  in 
the  place — if  they  ever  get  to  it." 

"  Tynn  says  she  remembers,  when  that 
Brother  Jarrum  was  here  in  the  spring, 
that  Nancy  made  frequent  excuses  for 
going  to  Deerham  in  the  evening,"  re- 
sumed Sibylla.  "  She  thinks  it  must 
have  been  to  frequent  those  meetings  in 
Peckaby's  shop." 

"  I  thought  the  man,  Jarrnra,  had 
gone  off,  leaving  the  mischief  to  die 
away,"  observed  Lionel. 


"  So  did  everybody  else,"  said  Jan. 
"He  came  back  the  day  that  you  were 
married.  Nancy's  betters  got  lured 
into  Peckaby's,  as  well  as  Nancy,"  he 
added.  "  That  sickly  daughter  at  Chalk 
Cottage,  she's  gone." 

Lionel  looked  very  much  astonished. 

"No  1"  he  uttered. 

"Fact,"  said  Jan.  "The  mother 
came  to  me  the  morning  after  the  flit- 
ting, and  said  she  had  been  seduced 
away.  She  wanted  to  telegraph  to  Dr. 
West—" 

Jan  stopped  dead,  remembering  that 
Sibylla  was  present,  as  well  as  Lionel. 
He  leaped  off  the  sofa. 

"Ah,  we  shall  see  them  all  back  some 
day,  if  they  can  only  contrive  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  Mormons.  I'm  off, 
Lionel ;  old  Paynton  will  think  I  am  not 
coming  to-day.  Good  by,  Sibylla." 

Jan  hastened  from  the  room.  Lionel 
stood  at  the  window,  and  watched  him 
away.  Sibylla  glided  up  to  her  husband, 
nestling  against  him. 

"  Lionel,  tell  me.  Jan  never  would, 
though  I  nearly  teased  his  life  out ;  and 
Deborah  and  Amilly  persisted  that  they 
knew  nothing.  You  tell  me." 

"  Tell  you  what,  my  dearest  ?" 

"  After  I  came  home  in  the  winter, 
there  were  strange  whispers  about  papa 
and  that  Chalk  Cottage.  People  were 
mysterious  over  it,  and  I  never  could  get 
a  word  of  explanation.  Jan  was  the 
worst :  he  was  coolly  tantalizing,  and  it  • 
used  to  put  me  in  a  passion.  What  was 
the  tale  told  ?" 

An  involuntary  darkening  of  Lionel's 
brow.  He  cleared  it  instantly,  and 
looked  down  on  his  wife  with  a  smile. 

"  I  Know  of  no  tale  worth  telling  you, 
Sibylla." 

"  But  there  was  a  tale  told  ?" 

"^Tan — who,  being  in  closer  proximity 
to  Dr.  West  than  any  one,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  know  best  of  his  private  affairs 
— tells  a  tale  of  Dr.  West's  having  set  a 
chimney  on  fire  at  Chalk  Cottage,  there- 
by arousing  the  ire  of  its  inmates." 

"  Don't  you  repeat  such  nonsense  to 
me,  Lionel ;  you  are  not  Jan,"  she  re- 
turned, in  a  half  peevish  tone.  "  I  fear 
papa  may  have  borrowed  money  from 
the  ladies,  and  did  not  repay  them,"  she 
added,  her  voice  sinking  to  a  whisper. 
"  But  I  would  not  say  it  to  any  one  but 
you.  What  do  you  think  ?" 
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"  If  my  wife  will  allow  me  to  tell  her 
what  I  think,  I  should  say  that  it  is  her 
duty — and  mine  now — not  to  seek  to 
penetrate  into  any- affairs  belonging. to 
Dr.  West  which  he  may  wish  to  keep  to 
himself.  Is  it  not  so,  Sibylla  mine  ?" 

Sibylla  smiled,  and  held  up  her  face  to 
be  kissed. 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  Lionel." 

Swayed  by  impulse,  more  than  by  any 
thing  else,  she  thought  of  her  treasures 
up-stairs,  in  the  process  of  disinterment 
from  their  cases  by  Benoite,  and  ran 
from  him  to  inspect  them.  Lionel  put 
on  his  hat  and  strolled  out  of  doors. 

A  thought  came  over  him  that  he 
would  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother. 
He  knew  how  exacting  of  attention  from 
him  she  was,  how  jealous,  so  to  speak,  of 
Sibylla's  having  taken  him  from  her. 
Lionel  hoped  by  degrees  to  reduce  the 
breach  narrower  and  narrower.  Nothing 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  effect 
it :  he  trusted  that  nothing  would  be 
wanting  on  Sibylla's.  He  really  wished 
to  see  his  mother  after  his  month's  ab- 
sence :  and  he  knew  she  would  be  pleased 
at  his  going  there  on  this,  the  first  morn- 
ing of  his  return.  As  he  turned  into  the 
high  road,  he  met  the  vicar  of  Deerham, 
the  Reverend  James  Bourne. 

They  shook  hands.  And  the  conver- 
sation led,  not  unnaturally,  on  the  Mor- 
mon flight.  As  they  were  talking  of  it, 
Roy,  the  ex-bailiff,  was  observed  crossing 
the  opposite  field. 

"  My  brother  tells  me  the  report  runs 
that  Mrs.  Roy  contemplated  being  of 
the  company,  but  was  overtaken  by  her 
husband  and  brought  back,"  remarked 
Lionel. 

"  How  it  may  have  been,  about  his 
bringing  her  back,  or  whether  she  ac- 
tually started,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr. 
Bourne,  who  was  a  man  with  a  farge 
pale  face  and  iron-grey  hair.  "  That  she 
intended  to  go,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  significantly, 
lowering  his  voice.  Lionel  looked  at 
him. 

"  She  paid  me  a  mysterious  visit  at 
the  vicarage  the  night  before  the  start," 
continued  the  clergyman.  "A  very  mys- 
terious visit,  indeed,  taken  in  conjunctioH 
with  her  words.  I  was  in  my  study, 
reading  by  caudle-light,  when  somebody 
came  tapping  at  the  glass  door,  and  stole 
11 


in.  It  was  Mrs.  Roy.  She  was  in  a  state 
of  tremor,  like  I  have  heard  it  said  she 
appeared  the  night  the  inquiry  was  held 
at  Yerner's  Pride,  touching  the  death  of 
Rachel  Frost.  She  spoke  to  me  in  am- 
biguous terms  of  a  journey  she  was  about 
to  take — that  she  should  probably  be 
away  for  her  whole  life — and  then  she 
proceeded  to  speak  of  that  night." 

"  The  night  of  the  inquiry  ?"  echoed 
Lionel. 

"  The  night  of  the  inquiry — that  is, 
the  night  of  the  accident,"  returned  Mr. 
Bourne.  "  She  said  she  wished  to  con- 
fide a  secret  to  me,  which  she  had  not 
liked  to  touch  upon  before,  but  which 
she  could  not  leave  the  place  without  con- 
fiding to  some  one  responsible,  who 
might  use  it  in  case  of  need.  The  secret 
she  proceeded  to  tell  me  was — that  it 
was  Frederick  Massingbird  who  had 
been  quarreling  with  Rachel  that  night 
by  the  Willow-pool.  She  could  swear 
it  to  me,  she  said,  if  necessary." 

"  But — if  that  were  true — why  did  she 
not  say  it  at  the  time  ?"  asked  Lionel, 
after  a  pause. 

"  It  was  all  she  said.  And  she  would 
not  be  questioned.  '  In  case  o'  need, 
sir,  in  case  any  body  else  should  ever  be 
brought  up  for  it,  tell  em  that  Dinah 
Roy  asserted  to  you  with  her  last  breath 
in  Deerham,  that  Mr.  Fred  Massingbird 
was  the  one  that  was  with  Rachel.' 
Those  were  the  words  she  used  to  me: 
I  dotted  them  down  after  she  left.  As 
I  tell  you,  she  would  not  be  questioned, 
and  glided  out  again  almost  imme- 
diately." 

"  Was  she  wandering  in  her  mind  ?" 

"I  think  not.  She  spoke  with  on  air 
of  truth.  When  I  heard  of  the  flight  of 
the  converts  the  next  morning,  I  could 
only  conclude  that  Mrs.  Roy  had  inten- 
ded to  be  amongst  them.  But  now,  un- 
derstand me,  Mr.  Yerner,  although  I 
have  told  you  this,  I  have  not  mentioned 
it  to  another  living  soul.  Neither  do  I 
intend  to  do  so.  It  can  do  no  good  to 
reap  up  the  sad  tale  :  whether  Frederick 
Massingbird  was,  or  was  not  with  Ra- 
chel that  night;  whether  he  was  iu  any 
way  guilty,  or  was  purely  innocent,  it 
boots  not  to  inquire  now." 

"  It  does  not,"  warmly  replied  Lionel. 
"  Yon  have  done  well.  Let  us  bury  Mrs. 
Roy's  story  between  us ;  and  forget  it  so 
far  as  we  can." 
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They  parted.  Lionel  took  his  way  to 
Deerharn  Court,  absorbed  in  thought. 
His  own  strong  impression  had  been, 
that  Mr.  Fred  Massingbird  was  the  black 
eheep  with  regard  to  Rachel. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LIONEL'S  PRAYER  FOR  FORGIVENESS. 

LADY  VERNER,  like  many  more  of 
ns,  found  that  misfortunes  do  not  come 
Bingly.  Coeval  almost  with  that  great 
misfortune,  Lionel's  marriage — at  any 
rate,  coeval  with  his  return  to  Verner's 
Pride  with  his  bride — another  vexation 
befell  Lady  Verner.  Had  Lady  Yerner 
found  real  misfortunes  to  contend  with, 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  she  would  have 
borne  them.  Perhaps  Lionel's  marriage 
to  Sibylla  was  a  real  misfortune ;  but 
this  second  vexation  assuredly  was  not : 
at  any  rate,  to  Lady  Yerner. 

Some  women — and  Lady  Yerner  was 
one — are  fond  of  scheming  and  planning. 
Whether  it  be  the  laying  out  of  a  flower- 
bed, or  the  laying  out  of  a  marriage, 
they  must  plan  and  project.  Disap- 
pointment with  regard  to  her  own 
daughter  —  for  Decima  most  unquali- 
fyingly  disclaimed  any  match-making 
on  her  own  score,  Lady  Yerner  had 
turned  her  hopes  in  this  respect  on 
Lucy  Tempest.  She  deemed  that  she 
Bhould  be' ill-fulfilling  the  responsibili- 
ties of  her  guardianship,  unless  when 
Colonel  Tempest  returned  to  England, 
Bhe  could  present  Lucy  to  him,  a  wife  : 
or,  at  least,  engaged  to  be  one.  Many 
a  time  now  did  she  unavailingly  wish 
that  Lionel  had  chosen  Lucy,  instead 
of  her  whom  he  had  chosen.  Although 
— and  mark  how  we  estimate  things  by 
comparison!  when,  in  the  old  days, 
Lady  Yerner  had  fancied  that  Lionel 
was  growing  to  like  Lucy,  she  had  told 
him  emphatically  it  "  would  not  do." 
Why  would  it  not  do  ?  Because,  in  the 
estimation  of  Lady  Yerner,  Lucy  Tem- 
pest was  less  desirable  in  a  social  point 
oi'  view  than  the  Earl  of  Elmsley's 
daughter,  and  upon  the  latter  lady  had 
been  fixed  her  hopes  for  Lionel. 

All  that,  Was  past  and  gone.  Lady 
Yeruer  had  seen  the  fallacy  of  sublu- 


nary hopes  and  projects.  Lady  Mary 
Elmsley  was  rejected — Lionel  had  mar- 
ried in  direct  defiance  of  everybody's 
advice — and  Lucy  was  open  to  offers. 
Open  to  offers,  as  Lady  Verner  sup- 
posed ;  but  she  was  destined  to  find 
herself  unpleasantly  disappointed. 

One  came  forward  with  an  offer  to 
her.  And  that  was  no  other  than  the 
Earl  of  Elmsley's  son,  Viscount  Garle. 
A  pleasant  man,  of  eight-and-twenty 
years  ;  and  he  was  often  at  Lady  Ver- 
ner's. He  had  been  intimate  there  a 
long  while,  going  in  and  out  as  uncere- 
moniously as  did  Lionel  or  Jan.  Lady 
Verner  and  Decima  could  tell  a  tale 
that  no  one  else  suspected.  How,  in 
the  years  gone  by — some  four  or  five 
years  ago  now — he  had  grown  to  love 
Decima  with  his  whole  heart ;  and  De- 
cima had  rejected  him.  In  spite  of  his 
sincere  love ;  of  the  advantages  of  the 
match  ;  of  the  angry  indignation  of  Lady 
Verner,  Decima  had  steadfastly  rejected 
him.  For  some  time  Lord  Garle  would 
not  take  the  rejection  ;  but  one  day, 
when  my  lady  was  out,  Decima  spoke 
with  him  privately  for  five  minutes, 
and  from  that  hour  Lord  Garle  had 
known  there  was  no  hope ;  had  been 
content  to  begin,  there  and  then,  and 
strive  to  love  her  only  as  a  sister.  The 
little  episode  was  never  known  :  Decima 
and  Lady  Verner  had  kept  counsel,  and 
Lord  Garle  had  not  told  tales  "of  him- 
self. Next  to  Lionel,  Lady  Verner  liked 
Lord  Garle  better  than  any  one — ten 
times  better  than  she  liked  unvarnished 
Jan  ;  and  he  was  allowed  the  run  of  the 
house  as  though  he  had  been  its  son. 
The  first  year  of  Lucy's  arrival — the 
year  of  Lionel's  illness,  Lord  Garle  had 
been  away  from  the  neighborhood  ;  but 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  Sibylla's 
return,  he  had  come  back  to  it.  Seeing 
a  great  deal  of  Lucy,  as  he  necessarily 
did,  being  so  much  at  Lady  Verner's, 
he  grew  to  esteem  and  love  her.  Not 
with  the  same  love  he  had  borne  for 
Decima — a  love,  like  that,  never  comes 
twice  in  a  lifetime — but  with  a  love 
sufficiently  warm,  notwithstanding.  And 
he  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 

There  was  triumph  for  Lady  Verner! 
Next  to  Decima — and  all  hope  of  that 
was  dead  forever — she  would  like  Lord 
Garle  to  marry  Lucy.  A  real  triumph, 
the  presenting  her  to  Colonel  Tempest 
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on  his  return,  my  •  Lady  Yisconntess 
Garle  !  In  the  delight  of  her  heart  she 
betrayed  something  of  this  to  Lucy. 

"But  I  am  not  going  to  marry  him, 
Lady  Verner,"  objected  Lucy. 

"  You  are  going  to  marry  him,  Lucy  ! 
He  confided  to  me  the  fact  of  his  inten- 
tion this  morning  before  he  spoke  to 
you.  He  has  spoken  to  you,  has  he 
not?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucy.  "  But  I  cannot 
accept  him." 

"  You — cannot  1  What  are  you  talk- 
ing of?"  cried  Lady  Veruer. 

"  Please  not  to  be  angry,  Lady  Ver- 
ner !  I  could  not  marry  Lord  Garle." 

Lady  Yerner's  lips  grew  pale. 

"  And  pray  why  can  you  not  ?"  she 
demanded. 

"I  —  don't  like  him!"  stammered 
Lucy. 

"  Not  like  him  !"  repeated  Lady  Ver- 
ner. "Why,  what  can  there  be  about 
Lord  Garle  that  you  young  ladies  do 
not  like  ?"  she  wondered  ;  her  thoughts 
cast  back  to  the  former  rejection  by 
Decima.  "  He  is  good-looking,  he  is 
sensible ;  there's  not  so  attractive  a 
man  in  all  the  county,  Lionel  Verner  ex- 
cepted." 

Lucy's  face  turned  to  a  fiery  glow. 

"  Had  I  known  he  was  going  to  ask 
me,  I  would  have  requested  him  not  to 
do  so  beforehand,  as  my  refusal  has  dis- 
pleased you,"  she  simply  said.  "  I  am 
sorry  you  should  be  vexed  with  me,  Lady 
Verner." 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  but 
vexation  is  to  be  the  portion  of  my 
life  !"  uttered  Lady  Verner.  "  Thwarted 
— thwarted  always  ! — on  all  sides.  First 
from  one,  then  the  other — nothing  but 
crosses  and  vexations  !  What  did  you 
say  to  Lord  Garle  ?" 

"  I  told  Lord  Garle  that  I  could  not 
marry  him ;  that  I  should  never  like 
him  well  enough — for  he  said,  if  I  did 
not  care  for  him  now,  I  might,  later.  But 
I  told  him  no  ;  it  was  impossible.  I  like 
him  very  well  as  a  friend,  but  that's  all." 

"  Why  don't  you  like  him  ?"  repeated 
Lady  Verner. 

"  I  don't  know,"  whispered  Lucy, 
standing  before  Lady  Verner  like  a  cul- 
prit, her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  eye- 
lashes resting  on  her  hot  crimsoned 
face. 

"Do  you  both  mean  to  make  your- 


selves into  old  maids,  you  and  Decima  ?" 
reiterated  the  angry  Lady  Verner.  "  A 
pretty  pair  of  you  I  shall  have  on  my 
hands  !  I  never  was  so  annoyed  in  ray 
life." 

Lucy  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  to  papa  in  India  !" 
she  said. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  have  re- 
jected ?"  asked  Lady  Verner.  "  You 
would  have  been  a  peeress  of  England. 
His  father  won't  live  forever." 

"  But  I  should  not  care  to  be  a  peer- 
ess," sobbed  Lucy,  "And  I  don't  like 
him." 

"  Mamma,  please  do  not  say  any 
more,"  pleaded  Deciraa.  "  Lucy  is  not 
to  blame.  If  she  does  not  like  Lord 
Garle  she  could  not  accept  him." 

"  Of  course  she  is  not  to  blame — ac- 
cording to  you,  Miss  Verner !  You 
were  not  to  blame,  were  you,  when  you 
rejected — some  one  we  know  of?  Not 
the  least  doubt  that'  you  will  take  her 
part!  Young  Bitterworth  wished  to 
have  proposed  to  you  :  you  sent  him 
away — as  you  send  all.  And  refuse  to 
tell  me  your  motive  !  Very  dutiful  you 
are,  Decima  !" 

Decima  turned  away  her  pale  face. 
She  began  to  think  Lucy  would  do  better 
without  her  advocacy  than  with  it. 

"  I  cannot  allow  it  to  end  thus,"  re- 
sumed Lady  Verner  to  Lucy.  "You 
must  reconsider  your  determination,  and 
recajl  Lord  Garle." 

The  words  frightened  Lucy. 

"  I  never  can — I  never  can,  Lady 
Verner!"  she  cried.  "Please  not  to 
press  it ;  it  is  of  no  use." 

"  I  must  press  it,"  replied  Lady  Ver- 
ner. "  I  cannot  allow  you  to  throw 
away  your  future  prospects  in  this 
childish  manner.  How  should  I  answer 
for  it  to  Colonel  Tempest  ?" 

She  swept  out  of  the  room  as  she  con- 
cluded, and  Lucy,  in  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  emotion,  throw  herself  on  the 
bosom  of  Decima,  and  sobbed  there. 
Decima  hushed  her  to  her  soothingly, 
stroking  her  hair  from  her  forehead  with 
a  fond  gesture. 

"What  is  it  that  has  grieved  you 
lately,  Lucy  ?"  she  gently  asked.  "  I 
am  sure  you  have  been  grieving.  I  have 
watched  you.  Gay  as  you  appear  to 
have  been,  it  is  a  false  gayety,  seen  only 
by  fits  and  starts." 
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Lucy  moved  her  face  from  the  view 
of  Decima. 

"  Oh,  Decima !  if  I  could  but  go  back 
to  papa  !"  was  all  she  murmured.  "  If 
I  could  but  go  away,  and  be  with  papa!" 

This  little  episode  had  taken  place 
the  day  that  Lionel  Verner  and  his  wife 
returned.  On  the  following  morning 
Lady  Yerner  renewed  the  contest  with 
Lucy.  And  they  were  deep  in  it — at 
least  my  Lady  was,  for  Lucy's  chief  part 
was  only  a  deprecatory  silence,  when 
Lionel  arrived  at  Deerham  Court,  to 
pay  that  visit  to  his  mother  which  you 
have  heard  of. 

"  I  insist  upon  it,  Lucy,  that  you  recall 
your  unqualified  denial,"  said  Lady  Ver- 
ner. "  If  you  will  not  accept  Lord 
Garle  off  hand,  at  any  rate  take  time  for 
consideration.  I  will  inform  Lord  Garle 
that  you  do  it  by  my  wish." 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Lucy,  in  a  firm, 
almost  a  vehement  tone.  "  I — you  must 
not  be  angry  with  me,  Lady  Verner — 
indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  saying  it 
— but  I  will  not." 

"  How  dare  you,  Lucy  ?" 

Her  ladyship  stopped  at  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  door,  turning  angrily  to 
see  what  caused  the  interruption.  Her 
servant  appeared. 

"Mr.  Verner,  my  lady." 

How  handsome  he  looked  as  he  came 
forward !  Tall,  noble,  commanding. 
Never  more  so ;  never  so  much  so  in 
Lucy's  sight.  Poor  Lucy's  heart  was 
in  her  mouth,  as  the  saying  runs,  and  her 
pulses  quickened  to  a  pang.  She  did 
not  know  of  his  return. 

He  bent  to  kiss  his  mother.  He  turned 
and  shook  hands  with  Lucy.  He  looked 
gay,  animated,  happy.  A  joyous  bride- 
groom, beyond  doubt. 

"  So  you  have  reached  home,  Lionel," 
said  Lady  Verner. 

"At  ten  last  night.  How  well  you 
are  looking,  mother  minel" 

"  J  am  flushed  just  now,"  was  the  re- 
ply of  Lady  Verner,  her  accent  a  some- 
what sharp  one  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  vexation  which  had  given  her  the 
flush.  "How  is  Paris  looking  ?  Have 
you  enjoyed  yourself  ?" 

"  Paris  is  looking  hot  and  dusty,  and 
we  have  enjoyed  ourselves  much,"  re- 
plied Lionel.  He  answered  in  the  plural, 
you  observe  :  my  lady  had  put  the  ques- 


tion in  the  singular.  "Where  is  De- 
cima ?" 

"  Decima  is  sure  to  be  at  some  work 
or  other  for  Jan,"  was  the*  answer,  the 
asperity  of  Lady  Verner's  tone  not  de- 
creasing. "  He  turns  the  house  nearly 
upside  down  with  his  wants.  Now  a 
pan  of  broth  must  be  made  for  some 
wretched  old  creature ;  now  a  jug  of 
beef  tea ;  now  a  bran  poultice  must  be 
got ;  now  some  linen  cut  up  for  ban- 
dages. Jan's  excuse  is  that  he  can't  get 
any  thing  done  at  Dr.  West's.  If  he  is 
doctor  to  the  parish,  he  need  not  be  pur- 
veyor ;  but  you  may  just  as  well  speak 
to  a  post  as  speak  to  Jan.  What  do  you 
suppose  he  did  the  other  day  ?  Those 
improvident  Kellys  had  their  one  room- 
ful of  things  taken  from  them  by  their 
landlord.  Jan  went  there — the  woman's 
ill  with  a  bad  breast,  or  something — and 
found  her  lying  on  the  bare  boards  :  no- 
thing to  cover  her,  not  a  saucepan  left 
to  boil  a  drop  of  water.  Off  he  comes 
here  at  the  pace  of  a  steam  engine,  got 
an  old  blanket  and  pillow  from  Cathe- 
rine, and  a  tea-kettle  from  the  kitchen. 
Now,  Lionel,  would  you  believe  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  ?  No  !  No  one 
would.  He  made  the  pillow  and  blanket 
into  a  bundle,  and  walked  off  with  it  un- 
der his  arm  ;  the  kettle — never  so  much 
as  a  piece  of  paper  wrapped  round  it — 
in  his  other  hand  !  I  felt  ready  to  faint 
with  shame  when  I  saw  him  crossing  the 
road  opposite,  that  spectacle,  to  get  to 
Clay  Lane,  the  kettle  held  out  a  yard 
before  him  to  keep  the  black  off  his 
clothes.  He  never  could  have  been 
meant  to  be  your  brother  and  my  son  !" 

Lucy  laughed  at  the  recollection.  She 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the 
spectacle.  Lionel  laughed  now  at  the 
description.  Their  mirth  did  not  please 
Lady  Verner.  She  was  serious  in  her 
complaint. 

"  Lionel,  you  would  not  have  liked  it 
yourself.  Fancy  his  turning  out  of  Ver- 
ner's Pride  in  that  guise,  and  encounter- 
ing visitors  !  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  there's  some  deficiency  in  Jan ; 
something  wanting.  You  know  he  gene- 
rally chooses  to  come  here  by  the  back 
door :  this  day,  because  he  had  got  the 
black  kettle  in  his  hand  like  a  traveling 
tinker,  he  must  go  out  by  the  front.  He 
did  !  It  saved  him  a  few  steps,  and  he 
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went  oat  without  a  blush.  Out  of  my 
house,  Lionel  !  Nobody  ever  lived,  I 
am  certain,  who  possessed  so  little  innate 
notion  of  the  decencies  of  life  as  Jan. 
Had  he  met  a  carriage  full  of  visitors  in 
the  courtyard,  he  would  have  swung  the 
kettle  back  oti  his  arm,  and  gone  up  to 
shake  hands  with  them.  I  had  the  night- 
mare that  night,  Lionel.  I  dreamt  a  tall 
giant  was  pursuing  rue,  seeking  to  throw 
some  great  machine  at  me,  made  of  tea- 
kettles." 

"  Jan  is  an  odd  fellow,"  assented 
Lionel. 

"  The  worst  is,  you  can't  bring  him  to 
see  himself,  what  is  proper  or  impro- 
per," resumed  Lady  Yerner.  "  He  has 
no  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  He 
would  go  as  unblnshingly  through  the 
village  with  that  black  kettle  held  out 
before  him,  as  he  would  if  it  were  her 
Majesty's  crown,  borne  on  a  velvet 
cushion." 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  the  crown  would 
embarrass  Jan  more  than  the  kettle," 
said  Lionel,  laughing  still. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  :  it  would  be  just  like 
him.  Have  you  heard  of  the  disgrace- 
ful flitting  away  of  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants here  to  go  after  the  Mormons  ?" 
added  my  lady. 

"  Jan  has  been  telling  me  of  it.  What 
with  one  thing  and  another,  Deerham 
will  rise  into  notoriety.  Nancy  has  gone 
from  Verner's  Pride." 

"Poor  deluded  woman!"  ejaculated 
Lady  Yerner.  "  There's  a  story  told  in 
the  village  about  that  Peckaby's  wife — 
Decima  can  tell  it  best,  though.  I  won- 
der where  she  is  ?" 

Lucy  rose.  "  I  will  go  and  find  her, 
Lady  Yerner." 

No  sooner  had  she  quitted  the  room, 
than  Lady  Yerner  turned  to  Lionel,  her 
manner  changing.  She  began  to  speak 
rapidly,  with  some  emotion. 

"  You  observed  that  I  looked  well, 
Lionel.  I  told  you  I  was  flushed.  The 
flush  was  caused  by  vexation,  by  anger. 
Not  a  week  passes  but  something  or 
other  occurs  to  annoy  me.  I  shall  be 
worried  into  my  grave." 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  inquired 
Lionel. 

"  It  is  about  Lucy  Tempest.  Here 
she  is,  upon  my  bands,  and  of  course  I 
am  responsible.  She  luvs  no  mother, 
and  I  am  responsible  to  Colonel  Tem- 


pest and  to  my  own  conscience  for  her 
welfare.  She  will  soon  be  twenty  years 
of  age — though  I  am  sure  nobody  would 
believe  it,  to  look  at  her — and  it  is  time 
that  her  settlement  in  life  should,  at  all 
events,  be  thought  of.  But  now,  look 
how  things  turn  out !  Lord  Garle — 
than  whom  a  better  parti  could  not  be 
wished— rhas  fallen  in  love  with  her.  He 
made  her  an  offer  yesterday,  and  she 
won't  have  him." 

"Indeed?"  replied  Lionel,  constrain- 
ed to  say  something,  but  wishing  Lady 
Yerner  would  entertain  him  with  any 
other  topic. 

"  We  had  quite  a  scene  here  yester- 
day. Indeed,  it  has  been  renewed  this 
morning,  and  your  coming  in  interrupt- 
ed it.  I  tell  her  that  she  must  have  him  : 
at  any  rate,  must  take  time  to  consider 
the  advantages  of  the  offer.  She  ob- 
stinately protests  that  she  will  not.  I 
cannot  think  what  can  be  her  motive  for 
rejection  :  almost  any  girl  in  the  county 
would  jump  at  Lord  Garle." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  returned  Lionel,  pull- 
ing at  a  hole  in  his  glove. 

"I  must  get  you  to  speak  to  her, 
Lionel.  Ask  her  why  she  declines. 
Show  her — " 

"  I  speak  to  her  I"  interrupted  Lionel, 
in  a  startled  tone.  "I  cannot  speak  to 
her  about  it,  mother.  It  is  no  business 
of  mine." 

"  Good  heavens,  Lionel !  are  you  go- 
ing to  turn  disobedient  ? — And  in  so 
trifling  a  matter  as  this ! — trifling  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned.  Were  it  of  vital 
importance  to  you,  you  might  run  coun- 
ter to  me  :  it  is  only  what  I  should  ex- 
pect." 

This  was  a  stab  at  his  marriage.  Lio- 
nel replied  by  disclaiming  any  influence 
over  Miss  Tempest.  "  Where  your  ar- 
guments have  failed,  mine  would  not  be 
likely  to  succeed." 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken,  Lionel.  I 
am  certain  that  you  hold  a  very  great 
influence  over  Lucy.  I  observed  it  first 
when  you  were  ill,  when  she  and  Decima 
were  so  much  with  you.  She  has  be- 
trayed it  in  a  hundred  little  ways  :  her 
opinions  are  formed  upon  yours  ;  your 
tastes  unconsciously  bias  hers.  It  is 
only  natural.  She  has  no  brother,  and 
no  doubt  has  learnt  to  regard  you  as 
one." 

Lionel  hoped  in  his  inmost  heart  that 
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Khe  did  regard  him  only  as  a  brother. 
Lady  Verner  continued  : 

"A  word  from  you  may  have  great 
effect  upon  her:  and  I  desire,  Lionel, 
that  you  will,  in  your  duty  to  me,  un- 
dertake that  word.  Point  out  to  her 
the  advantages  of  the  match  :  tell  her 
that  you  speak  to  her  as  her  father  :  urge 
her  to  accept  Lord  Garle  :  or,  .as  I  say, 
not  to  summarily  reject  him  without  con- 
sideration, upon  the  childish  plea  that 
she  '  does  not  like  him.'  She  was  terri- 
bly agitated  last  night :  nearly  went  into 
hysterics,  Decima  tells  me,  after  I  left 
her:  all  her  burthen  being  that  she 
wished  she  could  go  away  to  India." 

"  Mother — you  know  how  pleased  I 
should  be  to  obey  any  wish  of  yours : 
but  this  is  really  not  a  proper  business 
for  me  to  interfere  with,"  urged  Lionel, 
a  red  spot  upon  his  cheek. 

"  Why  is  it  not  ?"  pointedly  asked 
Lady  Verner,  looking  hard  at  him,  and 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  I  do  not  deem  it  to  be  so.  Neither 
would  Lucy  consider  my  interference 
justifiable." 

"  But,  Lionel,  you  take  up  wrong  no- 
tions !  I  wish  you  to  speak  in  my  place, 
just  as  if  you  were  her  father;  in  short, 
acting  for  her  father.  As  to  what  Lucy 
may  consider,  or  not  consider  in  the 
matter,  that  is  of  very  little  consequence. 
Lucy  is  so  perfectly  unsophisticated,  so 
simple  in  her  ideas,  that  were  I  to  desire 
my  jnaid  Therese  to  give  her  a  lecture, 
she  would  receive  it  as  something  pro- 
per." 

"  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Lionel.  You 
must  do  it.  Here  she  is." 

"  I  could  not  find  Demica,  Lady  Ver- 
ner,"  said  Lucy,  entering.  "  When  1 
had  been  all  over  the  house  for  her, 
Catherine  told  me  Miss  Decima  had 
gone  out.  She  had  gone  to  Clay  Lane 
cm  some  errand  for  Jan." 

"  Oh,  of  course  for  Jan  !"  resentfully 
Bpoke  Lady  Verner.  "  Nothing  else,  I 
should  think,  would  take  her  to  Clay 
Lane.  You  see,  Lionel !" 

"  There's  nothing  in  Clay  Lane  that 
will  hurt  Decima,  mother." 

Lady  Verner  made  no  reply.  She 
walked  to  the  door,  and  stood  with  the 
handle  in  her  hand,  turning  round  to 
speak. 


"  Lucy,  I  have  been  acquainting  Li- 
onel with  this  afl'air  between  you  and 
Lord  Garle.  I  have  requested  him  to 
speak  to  you  upon  the  point ;  to  ascer- 
tain your  precise  grounds  of  objection, 
and — so  far  as  he  can — to  do  away  with 
them.  Try  your  best,  Lionel." 

She  quitted  the  room,  leaving  them 
standing  opposite  each  other.  Standing 
like  two  statues.  Lionel's  heart  smote 
him.  She  looked  so  innocent,  so  good, 
in  her  delicate  morning  dress,  with  its 
gray  ribbons  and  its  white  lace  on  the 
sleeves,  open  to  the  small,  fair  arms. 
Simple  as  the  dress  was,  it  looked,  in  its 
exquisite  taste,  worth  ten  of  Sibylla's 
elaborate  French  costumes.  Her  cheeks 
were  glowing,  her  hands  were  trembling, 
as  she  stood  there  in  her  self-couscioub- 
ness. 

Terribly  self-conscious  was  Lionel. 
He  strove  to  say  something,  but  in  his 
embarrassment  could  not  get  out  a  sin- 
gle word.  The  conviction  of  the  grievous 
fact,  that  she  loved  him,  went  right  to 
his  heart  in  that  moment,  and  seated 
itself  there.  Another  grievous  fact  came 
home  to  him ;  that  she  was  more  to  him 
than  the  whole  world.  However  he  had 
pushed  the  suspicion  away  from  his  mind, 
refused  to  dwell  on  it,  kept  it  down,  it 
was  all  too  plain  to  him  now.  He  had 
made  Sibylla  his  wife ;  and  he  stood 
there,  feeling  that  he  loved  Lucy  above 
all  created  things. 

He  crossed  over  to  her,  and  laid  his 
hand  fondly  and  gently  on  her  head,  as  he 
moved  to  the  door.  "  May  God  forgive 
me,  Lucy  !"  broke  from  his  white  and 
trembling  lips.  "  My  own  punishment 
is  heavier  than  yours." 

There  was  no  need  of  further  explana- 
tion on  either  side.  Each  knew  that 
the  love  of  the  other  was  theirs,  the 
punishment  keenly  bitter,  as  surely  as  if 
a  hundred  words  had  told  it.  Lucy  sat 
down  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  and 
wondered  how  she  should  get  through 
the  long  dreary  life  before  her. 

And  Lionel !  Lionel  went  out  by  Jan's 
favorite  way,  the  back,  and  plunged  into 
a  dark  lane  where  neither  ear  nor  eye 
was  on  him.  He  uncovered  his  head, 
he  threw  back  his  coat,  he  lifted  his 
breath  to  catch  only  a  gasp  of  air. 
The  sense  of  dishonor  was  stifling 
him. 
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(/HAPTER    XXXII. 

•STIFLED  WITH  DISHONOR. 

:L,  YERNER  was  just  in  that  frame 
iind  which  struggles  to  be  carried 
out  of  itself.  No  matter  whether  by 
pleasure  or  pain,  so  that  it  be  not  that 
particular  pain  from  which  it  would  fain 
escape,  the  mind  seeks  yearningly  to 
forget  itself,  to  be  lifted  out  anywhere, 
or  by  any  means,  from  its  trouble.  Con- 
science was  doing  heavy  work  with  Li- 
onel. He  had  destroyed  his  own  hap- 
piness :  that  was  nothing ;  he  could 

flattie  it  out,  and  nobody  be  the  wiser 
the  worse,  save  himself:  but  he  had 
ighted  Lucy's.  There  was  the  sting 
.'hat  tortured  him.  A  man  of  sensitively 
jrefined  organization,  keenly  alive  to  the 
feelings  of  others  —  full  of  repentant 
consciousness  when  wrong  was  worked 
through  him,  he  would  have  given  his 
whole  future  life,  and  all  its  benefits,  to 
undo  the  work  of  the  last  few  months. 
Either  that  he  had  never  met  Lucy,  or 
that  he  had  not  married  Sibylla.  Which 
of  those  two  events  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  recall,  he  did  not  trust  himself 
to  think :  whatever  may  have  been  his 
faults,  he  had,  until  now,  believed  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  honor.  It  was  too 
late.  Give  what  he  would,  strive  as  he 

v  would,  repent  as  he  would,  the  ill  could 
neither  be  undone  nor  mitigated :  it 
was  one  of  those  unhappy  things  for 
which  there  is  no  redress ;  they  must  be 
borne,  as  they  best  can,  in  patience  and 
silence. 

With  these  thoughts  and  feelings  full 
upon  him,  little  wonder  was  there  that 
Lionel  Verner,  some  two  hours  after 
quitting  Lucy,  should  turn  into  Peck- 
aby's  shop.  Mrs.  Peckaby  was  seated 
back  from  the  open  door,  crying  and 
moaning  and  swaying  herself  about,  ap- 
parently in  terrible  pain,  physical  or 
mental.  Lionel  remembered  the  story 
of  the  white  donkey,  and  he  stepped  in 
to  question  her :  any  thing  for  a  minute's 
divertise-ment :  any  thing  to  drown  the 
care  that  was  racking  him.  There  was 
a  subject  on  which  he  wished  to  speak 
to  Roy,  and  that  took  him  down  Clay 
Lane. 

What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Peckaby?" 

"  Mrs.  Peckaby  rose  from  her  chair, 

curtsied,  and  sat  down  again.     But  for 


the  state  of  tribulation  she  was  in,  she 
would  have  remained  standing. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  have  just  had  a  upset!" 
she  sobbed.  "  I  see  the  white  tail  of  a 
pony  a-going  by,  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  some  'at  else.  It  did  give  me  a 
turn  !" 

"  What  did  you  think  it  might  be  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  the  tail  of  a 
different  sort  of  animal.  I  be  a-going 
a  far  journey,  sir,  and  I  thought  it  was, 
may  be,  the  quadruple  come  to  fetch 
me.  I'm  a-going  to  New  Jerusalem  on 
a  white  donkey." 

"So  I  hear,"  said  Lionel,  suppressing 
a  smile,  in  spite  of  his  heavy  heart. 
"  Do  you  go  all  the  way  on  the  white 
donkey,  Mrs.  Peckaby  ?" 

"  Sir,  that's  a  matter  that's  hid  from 
me,"   answered   Mrs.  Peckaby.     "  The 
gentleman  that  was  sent  back  to  me  by 
Brother  Jarrum  hadn't  had  particulars 
revealed  to  him.     There's  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  animal  on  four  legs,  which 
can't  swim,  doing  it  all,  that  I  don't 
pertend  to  explain  away.     I'm  content, 
when  the  hour  comes,  sit,  to  start,  and 
trust.     Peckaby,  he's  awful  sinful,  sir. 
Only  last  evening,  when   I  was  saying 
the   quadruple    might    have    mir; 
parts  give  to  it,  li^e  Balam'-  '       -"'me- 
Bible,  Peckaby,  hey- 
like  to  see  Balum'e,  or  an 
ruple,  set  off  to  swim  to  Arm 
he'd  find  the  bottom  afore  he  found  the 
land.    I  wonder  the  kitchen-ceiling  don't 
drop  down  upon  his  head !     For  myself, 
sir,  I'm  rejoiced  to  trust,  as  I  says;  and 
as  soon  as  the  white  donkey  do  come,  I 
shall  mount  him  without  fear." 

"  What  do  you  expect  to  find  at  New 
Jerusalem  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  I  could  sooner  tell  you,  sir,  what  I 
don't  expect :  it  'ud  take  up  less  time. 
There's  a'most  every  thing  good  at  New 
Jerusalem  that  the  world  contains — 
Terrier's  Pride  is  a  poor  place  to  it, 
sir — saving  your  presence  for  saying  so. 
I  could  have  sat  and  listened  to  Brother 
Jarruui  in  this  here  shop  forever,  sir,  if 
it  hadn't  been  that  the  longing  was  upon 
me  to  get  there.  In  this  part  o'  the 
world  we  woman  be  poor  cast  down 
half  famishe.l  miserable  slaves ;  but  in 
New  Jerusalem  we  are  the  wives  of 
saints,  well  cured  for,  and  clothed  and 
fed,  happy  as  the  tay's  long,  and  our 
own  parlors  to  ourselves,  and  nobody  to 
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errupt  us.  Yes,  Peckaby.  I'm  a 
.:  his  honor,  Mr.  Verner,  what's 
ailing  for  me  at  New  Jerusalem ! 
id  the  sooner  I'm  on  my  road  to  it, 
•  better." 

The  conclusion  was  addressed  to  Peck- 

y  himself.     Peckaby  had  just  come  in 

>m  the  forge,  grimed  and  dirty.     He 

uclu-d  his  hair  to  Lionel,  an  amused 

pression  playing  on  his  face.     In  point 

.   fact,  this  New  Jerusalem  vision  was 

..  Tirding  the  utmost  merriment  to  Peck- 

nd  a  few  more  husbands.    Peckaby 

'•ome  home  to  his  tea,  which  meal 

it  was  the  custom  of  Deerhara  to  enjoy 

: 'tout  three  o'clock.     He  saw  no  signs 

-  being  in  readiness ;  and,  but  for 

e  presence  of  Mr.  Verner,  might  pro- 

ibly  have  expressed  his  opinion  openly 

ion   the  point.     Peckaby,  of  late,  ap- 

jared  to  have  changed  his  nature  and 

>p  fsition.     From  being  a  timid  man, 

ving  under  wife-thraldom,  he  had  come 

5  exercise  thraldom   over  her.     How 

tr  .Mrs.  Peckaby's  state  of  low  spirits, 

ito  which  she  was  generally  sunk,  may 

ave  explained  this,  nobody  knew. 

"I    have  had    a    turn,    Peckaby.     I 

anirht  sight  of  a  white  tail  a-going  by, 

*TJthought  it  might-  be  the  quadruple 

"".»"  -  me.     I  was  shook,  I  can 

i-  more  nor  a  hour  ago, 

;ter,  that  is,(  ai,ie  to  r]0  nothing  since, 

5jf s'ft^ere  and  weep:  I  couldn't  red 
o  after  that." 

"Warn't  it  the  quadrepid  ?"  asked 
I  eckaby,  in  a  mocking  tone. 

"  No,  it  weren't,"  she  moaned.     "  It 

•re   nothing  bat  that  white    pony  of 

inner  Blow's." 

"  Him,  was  it,"  said  Peckaby,  with 
ed  scorn.  "  He  is  in  the  forge  now, 
he  is ;  a  having  his  shoes  changed  and 
his  tail  trimmed." 

"  I'd  give  a  shilling  to  any  body  as 

1  cut  his  tail  off!"  angrily  rejoined 
Mrs.  Peckaby.  "A  deceiving  of  me, 

<l   turning  my  inside  all  of  a  quake  ! 

i,    I  wish  it  'ud  come!     The  white 

mkey  as  is  to  bear  me  to  New  Jeru- 

1cm  1" 

"  Don't  you  wish  her  joy  of  her  jour- 
'V,  sir  !"  cried  the  man,  respectfully, 

twinkle  in   his  eye,  while   she   rocked 

,  erself  to   and  fro.     "She   have  got  a 

ran  new  gownd  laid  up  in  an  old  apron 

)- stairs,  ready  for  the  start.  She,  and 
.  lot  more  to  help  her,  set  on  and  made 


it  in  an  afternoon,  for  fear  'he  white 
donkey  should  arrive  immediate.  I  acks 
her,  sir,  how  much  back  the  gownd  '11 
have  left  in  him,  by  the  time  she  have 
rode  from  here  to  New  Jerusalem. •*' 

"Peckaby,  you  are  a  mocker,"  inter- 
posed his  lady,  greatly  exasperated. 
"  Remember  the  forty-two  as  was  eat  up 
by  bears  when  they  mocked  at  E  Usher  !" 

"  Mrs.  Peckaby,"  said  Lionel,  keeping 
his  countenance,  "don't  you  think  you 
would  have  made  more  sure  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  New  Jerusalem,  had  you 
started  with  the  rest,  instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  arrival  of  the  white  don- 
key ?" 

"  They  started  without  her,  sir, ".cried 
the  man,  laughing  from  ear  to  ear 
"  They  give  her  the  slip,  while  she  were 
abed  and  asleep." 

"  It  were  revealed  to  Brother  Jarrum 
so  to  do,  sir,"  she  cried  eagerly.  "  Don't 
listen  to  him.  Brother  Jarrum  as  much 
meant  me  to  go,  sir,  and  I  as  much 
thought  to  go,  as  I  mean  to  go  to  my 
bed  this  night — always  supposing  the 
white  donkey  don't  come,"  she  broke 
off  in  a  different  voice. 

"Why  did  you  not  go,  then?"  de- 
manded Lionel. 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  it,  sir.  Me  and 
Brother  Jarrum  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
— which  it's  a  real  gentleman  he  was, 
and  never  said  a  word  nor  gave  a 
look  which  could  offend  me.  I  didn't 
know  the  night  which  was  fixed  for  the 
start  :  and  Brother  Jarrum  didn't  know 
it  ;  in  spite  of  Peckaby's  insinuations. 
On  that  last  night,  which  it  was  Tues- 
day, not  a  soul  came  near  the  place  but 
that  pule  lady  where  Dr.  West  attended. 
She  stopped  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
Brother  Jarrum  goes  out,  and  says  he 
might  be  away  all  the  evening.  Well, 
he  was  ;  but  he  came  in  again,  I  can  be 
upon  my  oath  he  did,  and  I  give  him  his 
candle  and  wished  him  a  good  night. 
After  that,  sir,  1  never  heard  nothing 
till  I  got  up  in  the  morning.  The  first 
thing  I  see  was  his  door  wide  open,  and 
the  bed  not  slept  in.  And  the  next 
thing  I  heard  was,  that  the  start  had 
took  place:  they  a-walking  to  Heart- 
burg,  and  taking  the  train  there.  You 
might  just  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  puff  of  wind." 

"  Such  a  howling  and  screeching  fol- 
lowed on,  sir,"  put  in  Peckaby.  "  I 
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were  at  the  forge,  and  it  reached  all  the 
way  to  our  ears,  over  there.  Chuff,  he 
thought  as  the  place  had  took  fire  and 
the  missis  was  a  burning." 

"But  it  didn't  last;  it  didn't  last," 
repeated  Mrs.  Peckaby.  "  Thanks  be 
offered  up  for  it,  it  didn't  last,  or  I 
should  ha'  been  in  my  coffin  afore  the 
day  were  out !  A  gentleman  came  to 
me  :  a  Brother  he  were,  sent  express  by 
Brother  Jarrum,  and  had  walked  afoot 
all  the  way  from  Heartburg.  It  had 
been  revealed  to  Brother  Jarrum,  he 
said,  that  they  were  to  start  that  par- 
tic'lar  night,  and  that  I  was  to  be  left 
behind  special.  A  higher  mission  was 
— what  was  the  word  ?  resigned  ? — No, 
— reserved — reserved  for  me,  and  I  was 
to  be  conveyed  special  on  a  quadruple, 
which  was  a  white  donkey.  I  be  to 
keep  myself  in  readiness,  sir,  always  a 
looking  out  for  the  quadruple's  coming 
and  stopping  afore  the  door." 

Lionel  leaned  against  the  counter,  and 
went  into  a  burst  of  laughter.  The  wo- 
man told  it  so  quaintly,  with  such  per- 
fect good  faith  in  the  advent  of  the 
white  donkey  !  She  did  not  much  like 
the  mirth.  As  to  that  infidel  Peckaby, 
he  indulged  in  sundry  mocking  doubts, 
which  were,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
very  mortifying  to  a  believer. 

"What's  your  opinion,  sir?''  she  sud- 
denly asked  of  Lionel. 

"Well,"  said  Lionel,  "my  opinion — as 
you  wish  for  it — would  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  your  friend,  Brother  Jar- 
rum,  deceived  you.  That  he  invented 
the  fable  of  the  white  donkey  to  keep 
you  quiet  while  he  and  the  rest  got 
clear  off." 

Mrs.  Peckaby  went  into  a  storm  of 
shrieking  sobs.  "It  couldn't  be!  it 
couldn't  be  1  Oh,  sir,  yo'u  be  as  cruel 
as  the  rest !  Why  should  Brother  Jar- 
rum  take  the  others,  and  not  take  me  ?" 

"  That  is  Brother  Jarrum's  affair," 
replied  Lionel.  "I  only  say  it  looks 
like  it." 

"  I  telled  Brother  Jarrum,  the  very 
day  afore  the  start  took  place,  that  if  he 
took  off  my  wife,  I'd  follor  him  on  and 
beat  every  bone  to  smash  as  he'd  got  in 
his  body,"  interposed  Peckaby,  glancing 
at  Lionel  with  a  knowing  smile.  "I 
did,  sir.  Her  was  outn — jerking  his 
black  thumb  at  his  wife — "  and  I  caught 
Brother  Jarrum  in  his  own  room  and 


shut  the  door  on  us  both,  and  there  I 
telled  him.  He  knew  I  meant  it,  too  : 
and  he  didn't  like  the  look  of  a  iron  bar 
I  happened  to  have  in  my  hand  :  I  saw 
that.  Other  wives'  husbands  might  do 
as  they  liked  ;  but  I  warn't  a  going  to 
have  mine  deluded  off  by  them  Latter 
Day  Saints.  Were  I  wrong,  sir  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  you  were,"  answered 
Lionel. 

"  I'd  Latter  Day  'em  !  and  saint  'em 
too,  if  I  had  my  will  1"  continued  wrath- 
ful Peckaby.  "Arch-deceiving  villuns !" 

"Well,  good  day,  Mrs.  Peckaby," 
said  Lionel,  moving  to  the  door.  "  I 
would  not  spend  too  much  time,  were  I 
you,  looking  out  for  the  white  donkey." 

"  It'll  come  !  it'll  come  !"  retorted 
Mrs.  Peckaby  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  re- 
moving her  hands  from  her  ears,  where 
she  had  clapped  them  during  Peckaby'3 
heretical  speech.  "I  am  proud,  sir,  to 
know  as  it'll  come  in  spite  of  opinions 
contrairey  and  Peckaby's  wickedness; 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  always  a  looking 
out  for  it." 

"  This  is  never  it,  is  it,  drawing  up  to 
the  door  now  ?"  cried  Lionel,  with 
gravity. 

Something  undoubtedly  was  curvet- 
ing and  prancing  before  the  door;  some- 
thing with  a  flowing  white  tail.  Mrs. 
Peckaby  caught  one  glimpse,  and 
bounded  from  her  seat,  her  chest  pant- 
ing, her  nostrils  working.  The  signs 
betrayed  how  implicit  was  the  woman's 
belief;  how  entirely  it  had  taken  hold 
of  her. 

Alas  for  Mrs.  Peckaby  !  .alas  for  her 
disappointment !  It  was  nothing  but 
that  deceiving  animal  again,  Farmer 
Blow's  white  pony.  Apparently  the 
pony  had  been  so  comfortable  in  the 
forge,  that  he  did  not  care  to  leave  it. 
He  was  dodging  about  and  backing, 
wholly  refusing  to  go  forward,  and  set- 
ting at  defiance  a  boy  who  was  striving 
to  lead  him  onwards.  Mrs.  Peckaby 
sat  down,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Now,  then,"  began  Peckaby,  as  Li- 
onel departed,  "  what's  the  reason  my 
tea  ain't  ready  for  me  ?" 

"  Be  you  a  man  to  ask  ?"  demanded 
she.  "  Could  I  red  up,  and  put  on  ket- 
tles, and  see  to  ord'nary  work,  with  my 
inside  a  turning?" 

Peckaby  paused  for  a  minute.  "  I've 
a  good  mind  to  wallop  you  1" 
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"  Try  it,"  she  aggravatingly  answered. 
"  You  have  not  kep'  your  hands  off  me 
yet,  to  be  let  begin  now.  Anybody  but  a 
brute  'ud  comfort  a  poor  woman  in  dis- 
tress. You'll  be  sorry  for  it  when  I'm 
gone  off  to  New  Jerusalem." 

"  Now  look  here,  Suke,"  said  he,  at- 
tempting to  reason  with  her.  "It's 
quite  time  as  you  left  off  this  folly  : 
we've  had  enough  on't.  What  do  you 
suppose  you'd  do  at  Salt  Lake  ?  What 
sort  of  a  life  'ud  you  lead  ?" 

"  A  joyful  life  !"  she  responded,  turn- 
ing her  glance  skyward.  Brother  Jar- 
rum  thinks  as  the  head  saint,  the  pro- 
phet hisself,  has  a  favor  to  me  !  Wives 
is  as  happy  there  as  the  day's  long." 

Peckaby  grinned:  the  reply  amused 
him  much.  "Yon  poor  ignorant  crea- 
tur,"  cried  he,  "  you  have  got  your  head 
up  in  a  madhouse ;  and  that's  about  it. 
You  know  Mary  Green  ?" 

"  Well  ?"  answered  she,  looking  sur- 
prised at  this  divertisement. 

"And  you  know  Nancy  from  Ver- 
ner's  Pride  as  is  gone  off,"  he  continued, 
"and  you  can  just  set  on  and  think  of 
half-a-dozen  more  nice  young  girls  about 
here.  How  'ud  you  like  to  see  me  marry 
the  whole  of  'em,  and  bring  'em  home 
here  ?  Would  the  house  hold  the  tan- 
trums you'd  go  into,  d'ye  think  ?" 

"You  hold  your  senseless  tongne, 
Peckaby  !  A  man  'ud  better  try  and 
bring  home  more  nor  one  wife  here  ! 
The  law  'ud  be  on  to  him." 

"  In  course  it  would,"  returned  Peck- 
uby.  "And  the  law  knowed  what  it 
was  about  when  it  made  itself  into  the 
law.  A  place  with  more  nor  one  wife 
in  it  'ud  be  compairable  to  nothing  but 
that  blazing  place  you've  heerd  on  as  is 
under  our  feet,  or  the  Salt  Lake  City." 

"For  shame,  you  wicked  man." 

"  There  ain't  no  shame  in  saying  that; 
it's  truth,"  composedly  answered  Peck- 
aby. "Brother  Jarrum  said,  didn't  he, 
as  the  wives  had  a  parlor  a-piece.  Why 
do  they  ?  'Cause  they  be  obleeged  to 
be  kep'  apart,  for  fear  o'  damaging  each 
other,  a  tearing  and  biting  and  scratch- 
and  a  pulling  of  eyes  out.  A  nice  figure 
you'd  cut  among  'em.  You'd  be  a 
wishing  yourself  home  again  afore  you'd 
tried  it  fur  a  day.  Don't  you  be  a  fool, 
Susan  Peckuby." 

"  Don't  you  !"  retorted  she.  "  I  won- 
der you  ain't  afraid  o'  some  judgment 


falling  on  you.     Lies  is  sure  to  come 
home  to  people." 

"  Just  take  your  thoughts  back  to  the 
time  as  when  we  had  the  shop  here,  and 
plenty  o'  custom  in  it.  One  day  you 
saw  me  just  a  kissing  of  a  girl  in  that 
there  corner — leastways  you  fancied  as 
you  saw  me,"  corrected  Peckaby,  cough- 
ing down  his  slip.  "  Well,  d'ye  recol- 
lect the  scrimmage  ?  Didn't  you  go 
a'raost  mad,  never  keeping  your  tongue 
quiet  for  a  week,  and  the  place  hardly 
holding  of  ye  ?  How  'ud  you  like  to 
have  eight  or  ten  more  of  'em  my  married 
wives  like  you  be,  brought  in  here  ?" 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Peckaby.  The  cases 
is  different." 

"  Where's  the  difference?"  asked  Peck- 
aby. "  The  men  be  men,  out  there  ;  and 
the  women  be  women.  I  might  pertend 
as  I'd  had  visions  and  revelations  sent 
to  me,  and  dress  myself  up  in  a  black 
coat  and  a  white  choker,  and  such  like 
paycock's  plumes  —  I  might  tar  and 
feather  myself  if  I  pleased,  if  it  come  to 
that — and  give  out  as  I  was  a  prophit 
and  a  Latter  Day  Saint :  but  where  'ud 
be  the  difference,  I  want  to  know  ?  I 
should  just  be  as  good  and  as  bad  a 
man  as  I  be  now,  only  a  bit  more  of  a 
hypocrite.  Saints  and  prophits,  indeed  1 
You  just  come  to  your  senses,  Susan 
Peckaby." 

"  I  haven't  lost  'em  yet,"  answered 
she,  looking  inclined  to  beat  him. 

''  You  have  lost  'em  :  to  suppose  as  a 
life,  out  with  them  reptiles,  could  be 
any  thing  but  just  what  I  telled  you — a 
hell !  It  can't  be  otherways.  It's  again 
human  female  natur'.  If  you  went 
angry  mad  with  jealousy,  just  at  fancy- 
ing you  see  a  innocent  kiss  give  upon  a 
girl's  face,  how  'ud  you  do,  I  ask,  when 
it  comes  to  wives  ?  Tales  runs  as  them 
'saints'  have  got  any  number  a-piece, 
from  four  or  five,  up  to  seventy.  If 
you  don't  come  to  your  senses,  Mrs. 
Peckaby,  you'll  get  a  walloping  to  bring 
you  to  'em  ;  and  that's  about  it.  You 
be  the  laughing  stock  o'  the  place  as  it 
is." 

He  swung  out  at  the  door  and  took 
his  way  towards  the  nearest  public-house, 
intending  to  solace  himself  with  a  pint 
of  ale,  in  lieu  of  tea,  of  which  he  saw 
no  chance.  Mrs.  Peckaby  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  apostrophized  the 
expected  white  donkey  in  moving  terms, 
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that  he  would  forthwith  appear  and  bear 
her  off  from  Peckaby  and  trouble,  to  the 
triumphs  and  delight  of  New  Jerusalem. 

Lionel  meanwhile  went  to  Roy's  dwell- 
ing. Roy,  he  found,  was  not  in  n't. 
Mrs.  Roy  was :  and,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  laid-out  tea-table,  she  was  proba- 
bly expecting  Roy  to  enter.  Mrs.  Roy 
sat,  doing  nothing  :  her  arms  hung  list- 
lessly down,  her  head  also  ;  sunk  appa- 
rently in  that  sad  state  of  mind — what- 
ever may  have  been  its  cause — which 
was  now  habitual  to  her.  By  the  start 
with  which  she  sprang  from  her  chair, 
as  Lionel  Yerner  appeared  at  the  open 
door,  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  took 
him  for  her  husband.  Surely  nobody 
else  could  have  put  her  in  such  tremor. 

"Roy's  not  in,  sir,"  she  said,  drop- 
ping a  curtsey,  in  answer  to  Lionel's  in: 
quiry.  "  May  be,  he'll  not  be  long. 
It's  his  time  for  coming  home,  but  there's 
no  dependence  on  him.'? 

Lionel  glanced  round.  He  saw  that 
the  woman  was  alone,  and  he  deemed  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  ask  her  about 
what  had  been  mentioned  to  him,  two  or 
three  hours  previously,  by  the  Vicar  of 
Deerhara.  Closing  the  door,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  her,  he  begun  : 

"  I  want  a  word  with  you,  Mrs.  Roy. 
What  were  your  grounds  for  stating  to 
Mr.  Bourne  that  Mr.  Frederick  Mas- 
si  ngbird  was  with  Rachel  Frost  at  the 
Willow-pool  the  evening  of  her  death  ?" 

Mrs.  Roy  gave  a  low  shriek  of  terror, 
and  flung  her  apron  over  her  face.  Li- 
onel ungallantly  drew  it  down  again. 
Her  countenance  was  turning  livid  as 
death. 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  an- 
swer me,  Mrs.  Roy." 

"  It  were  just  a  dream,  sir,."  sire  said, 
the  words  issuing  in  unequal  jerks  from 
her  trembling  lips.  "  I  have  been  pretty 
nigh  crazed  lately.  What  with  them 
Mormons,  and  the  uncertainty  of  fixing 
what  to  do — whether  to  believe  'em  or 
not — and  Roy's  crabbed  temper,  which 
grows  upon  him,  and  other  fears  and 
troubles,  I've  been  a-nigh  crazed.  It 
were  just  a  dream  as  I  had,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  I  be  vexed  to  ray  heart  that 
I  should  have  made  such  a  fool  of  my- 
self, as  to  go  and  say  what  I  did  to  Mr. 
Bourne." 

One  word,  above  all  others,  caught 


the  attention  of  Lionel  in  the  answer.  It 
was  "fears."  He  bent  towards  her, 
lowering  his  voice. 

"  What  are  these  fears  that  seem  to 
pursue  you  ?  You  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  perpetually  under  the  influence  of 
fear  since  that  night.  Terrified  you  were  ' 
then ;  terrified  you  remain,  What  is 
its  cause  ?" 

The  woman  trembled  excessively. 

"Roy  keeps  me  in  fear,  sir.  He's  for 
ever  a  threatening.  He'll  shake  me,  or 
he'll  pinch  me,  or  he'll  do  for  me,  he 
says.  I'm  in  feur  of  him  always." 

"  That  is  an  evasive  answer,"  remarked 
Lionel.  "  Why  should  you  fear  to  con- 
fide in  me  ?  You  have  never  known  me 
to  take  an  advantage  to  any  body's  in- 
jury. The  past  is  past.  That  unfor- 
tunate night's  work  appears  now  to  be- 
long wholly  to  the  past.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  can  throw  any  light  upon  it,  it  is 
your  duty  to  do  so.  I  will  keep  the 
secret." 

"  I  didn't  know  a  thing,  sir,  about  the 
night's  work.  I  didn't,"  she  sobbed. 

"Hush!"  said  Lionel.  "I  felt  sure 
at  the  time  that  you  did  know  something, 
had  you  chosen  to  speak.  I  feel  more 
sure  of  it  now." 

"  No  I  don't,  sir  ;  not  if  you  pulled 
me  in  pieces  for  it.  I  had  a  horrid  dream, 
and  I  went  straight  off,  like  a  fool,  to 
Mr.  Bourne  and  told  it,  and — and — that 
was  all,  sir." 

She  was  flinging  her  apron  up  again 
to  hide  her  countenance,  when,  with  a 
faint  cry,  she  let  it  fall,  sprung  from  her 
seat,  and  stood  before  Lionel. 

"For  the  love  of  heaven,  sir,  say 
nothing  to  him!"  she  uttered,  and  disap- 
peared within  an  inner  door.  The  sight 
of  Roy,  entering,  explained  the  enigma  : 
she  must  have  seen  him  from  the  win- 
dow. Roy  took  off  his  cap  by  way  of 
salute. 

"  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir,  after  your 
journey." 

"  Quite  well.  Roy,  some  papers  have 
been  left  at  Yerner's  Pride  for  my  in- 
spection, regarding  the  dispute  in  Far- 
mer Hartright's  lease.  I  do  not  under- 
stand them.  They  bear  your  signature  : 
not  Mrs.  Yerner's.  How  is  that  ?" 

Roy  stopped  awhile :  to  collect  his 
thoughts  possibly.  "  I  suppose  I  signed 
it  for  her,  sir." 
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"Then  you  did  what  you  had  no  au- 
thority to  do.  You  never  received  power 
to  sign  from  Mrs.  Verner." 

"  Mrs.  Verner  must  have  given  me 
power,  sir,  if  I  have  signed.  I  don't 
recollect  signing  any  thing.  Sometimes 
\vlirii  she  was  ill,  or  unwilling  to  be  dis- 
1u  bed,  she'd  say,  'Roy,  do  this,'  or, 
'  K  >y,  do  the  other.'  She — " 

"  Mrs.  Verner  never  gave  you  autho- 
rity to  si<rn,"  impressively  repeated  Li- 
onel. "  She  is  gone,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  referred  to ;  but  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  she  never  did  give  you 
such  authority.  Come  to  Verner's  Pride 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten,  and  see 
these  papers." 

Hoy  signified  his  obedience,  and  Li- 
onel departed.  He  bent  his  steps 
towards  home,  taking  the  field  way  :  all 
the  bitter  experiences  of  the  day  rising 
up  within  his  mind.  Ah  !  try  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  deceive  himself :  he 
could  not  banish  or  drown  the  one 
ever-present  thought.  The  singular  in- 
formation imparted  by  Mr.  Bourne  ; 
the  serio-comic  tribulation  of  Mrs.  Peck- 
aby,  waiting  for  her  white  donkey  ;  the 
mysterious  behavior  of  Dinah  Roy,  in 
which  there  was  undoubtedly  more  than 
met  the  ear  ;  all  these  could  not  cover 
for  a  moment  the  one  burning  fact — 
Lucy's  love,  and  his  own  dishonor.  In 
vain  Lionel  flung  off  his  hut,  heedless  of 
any  second  sun-stroke,  and  pushed  his 
hair  from  his  heated  brow.  It  was  of  no 
use  :  as  he  had  felt  when  he  went  out 
from  the  presence  of  Lucy,  so  he  felt 
now — stifled  with  dishonor. 

Sibylla  was  at  a  table,  writing  notes. 
Several  were  on  it,  already  written,  and 
in  their  envelopes.  She  looked  up  at 
him. 

"  Oh,  Lionel,  what  a  while  you  have 
been  out !  I  thought  you  were  never 
coming  home."  i 

He  leaned  down  and  kissed  her.     Al- 
though his  conscience  had  revealed  to 
him,    that  day,  that   he   loved    another 
better,  she  should  never  feel  the  differ-  j 
ence.     Nay,  the  very  knowledge  that  it  i 
was  so,  would  render  him  all  the  more 
careful  to  give  her  marks  of  love. 

"  I  have  been  to  my  mother's,  and  to  j 
one  or  two  more  places.     What  are  you 
so  busy  over,  dear  ?" 

"  I  am  writing  invitations."  said  Si- 
bylla. . 


"Invitations  !  Before  people  have 
called  upon  you  ?" 

"They  can  call  all  the  same.  I  have 
been  asking  Mary  Tynn  how  many  beds 
slrt)  can,  by  dint  of  screwing,  afford.  I 
am  going  to  fill  them  all.  I  shall  ask 
them  for  a  month.  How  grave  you  look, 
Lionel  !" 

"  In  this  first,  early  sojourn  together 
in  our  own  house,  Sibylla,  I  think  we 
shall  be  happier  alone." 

"  Oh,  no,  we  should  not.  I  love  visit- 
ors. We  shall  be  together  all  the  same, 
Lionel." 

"My  little  wife,"  he  said,  "if  you  cared 
for  me  as  I  care  for  you,  you  would  not 
feel  the  want  of  visitors  just  now." 

And  there  was  no  sophistry  in  this 
speech.  He  had  come  to  the  conviction 
that  Lucy  ought  to  have  been  his  wife, 
but  he  did  care  for  Sibylla  very  much. 
The  prospect  of  a  house  full  of  guests  at 
the  present  moment,  appeared  most  dis- 
pleasing to  him,  if  only  as  a  matter  of 
taste. 

"  Put  it  off  for  a  few  weeks,  Sibylla." 

Sibylla  pouted. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  preaching,  Lionel. 
If  you  are  to  be  a  preaching  husband,  I 
shall  be  sorry  I  married  you.  Fred  was 
never  that." 

Lionel's  face  turned  blood  red.  Si- 
bylla put  up  her  hand,  and  drew  it  ca- 
ressingly down. 

"  You  must  let  me  have  my  own 
way  for  this  once,"  she  coaxingly  said. 
"  Where's  the  use  of  my  bringing  all 
those  loves  of  things  from  Paris,  if  we 
are  to  live  in  a  dungeon,  and  nobody's  to 
see  them  ?  I  must  invite  them,  Lionel." 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered,  yielding 
the  point.  Yielding  it  the  more  readilj 
from  the  consciousness  above  spoken  of. 

"There's  my  dear  Lionel!  I  knew 
you  would  never  turn  tyrant.  And  now 
I  want  something  else." 

"  What's  that  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  A  cheque." 

"  A  cheque  ?  I  gave  you  one  this 
morning,  Sibylla." 

"  Oh  !  but  the  one  you  gave  me  is  for 
housekeeping — for  Tynn,  and  all  that. 
I  want  one  for  myself.  I  am  not  going 
to  have  my  expenses  come  out  of  the 
housekeeping." 

Lionel  sat  down  to  write  one,  a  good- 
natured  smile  on  his  face.  "  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what  you  will  find  to  spend 
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it  in,  after  all  the  finery  you  bought  in 
Paris,"  he  said,  in  a  joking  tone.  "  How 
much  shall  I  fill  it  in  for  ?" 

"As  much  as  you  will,"  replied  Si- 
bylla, too  eagerly.  "  Couldn't  you  give 
it  me  in  blank,  and  let  me  fill  it  in  ?" 

He  made  no  answer.  He  drew  it  for 
£100,  and  gave  it  her. 

"  Will  that  do,  my  dear?" 

She  drew  his  face  down  again  caress- 
ingly. But,  in  spite  of  the  kisses  left 
upon  his  lips,  Lionel  had  awoke  to  the 
conviction,  firm  and  undoubted,  that  his 
wife  did  not  love  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

SHADOWED-FORTH  EMBARRASSMENT. 

THE  September  afternoon  sun  stream- 
ed into  the  study  at  Verner's  Pride, 
playing  with  the  bright  hair  of  Lionel 
Verner.  His  head  was  bending  listless- 
ly over  certain  letters  and  papers  on  his 
table,  and  there  was  a  wearied  look  upon 
bis  face.  Was  it  called  up  by  the  fatigue 
of  the  day  ?  He  had  been  out  with 
some  friends  all  the  morning  :  it  was  the 
first  day  of  partridge  shooting,  and  they 
had  bagged  well.  Now  Lionel  was 
home  again,  had  changed  his  attire,  and 
was  sitting  down  in  iris  study — the  old 
study  of  Mr.  Verner.  Or,  was  the  wea- 
ried look,  were  the  indented  upright 
lines  between  the  eyes,  called  forth  by 
in  ward  care  ? 

Those  lines  were  not  so  conspicuous 
when  you  last  saw  him.  Twelve  or 
fourteen  months  have  elapsed  since  then. 
A  portion  of  that  time  only  had  been 
spent  at  Verner's  Pride.  Mrs.  Verner 
was  restless  ;  ever  wishing  to  be  on  the 
wing;  living  but  in  gaiety.  Her  ex- 
travagance was  something  frightful,  and 
Lionel  did  not  know  how  to  check  it. 
There  were  no  children  :  there  had  been 
no  signs  of  any  :  and  Mrs.  Verner  posi- 
tively made  the  lack  into  a  sort  of  re- 
proach, a  continual  cause  for  querulous- 
ness. 

She  had  filled  Vernei%'s  Pride  with 
guests  after  their  marriage — as  she  had 
coveted  to  do.  From  that  period  until 
early  spring  she  had  kept  it  filled,  one 
succession  of  guest?,  one  relay  of  visitors 


arriving  after  the  other.  Pretty,  capri- 
cious, fascinating,  youthful,  Mrs.  Verner 
was  of  excessive  popularity  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  a  sojourn  at  Verner's  Pride  grew 
to  be  eagerly  sought.  The  women  liked 
the  attractive  master  ;  the  men  bowed 
to  the  attractive  mistress,  and  Verner's 
Pride  was  never  free.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  generally  unpleasantly  crammed  : 
and  Mrs.  Tynn,  who  was  a  staid,  old- 
fashioned  housekeeper,  accustomed  to 
nothing  beyond  the  regular,  quiet  house- 
hold maintained  by  the  late  Mr.  Verner, 
was  driven  to  the  verge  of  desperation. 

"  It  would  be  far  pleasanter  if  we  had 
only  half  the  number  of  guests,"  Lionel 
had  said  to  his  wife  in  the  winter.  He 
no  longer  remonstrated  against  any :  he 
had  given  that  up  as  hopeless.  "Plea- 
santer for  them,  pleasanter  for  us,  plea- 
santer for  the  servants." 

"  The  servants  !"  ejaculated  Sibylla. 
"  I  never  knew  before  that  the  pleasure 
of  servants  was  a  thing  to  be  studied." 

"  But  their  comfort  is.  At  least,  I 
have  always  considered  so,  and  I  hope  I 
always  shall.  They  complain  much, 
Sibylla," 

"  Do  they  complain  to  you  ?" 

"  They  do.  Tynn  and  his  wife  say 
they  are  nearly  worked  to  death.  They 
hint  at  leaving.  Mrs.  Tynn  is  continually 
subjected  also  to  what  she  calls  insults 
from  your  French  maid.  That  of  course 
I  know  nothing  of;  but  it  might  be  as 
well  for  you  to  listen  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  I  cannot  have  Benoite  crossed.  "  I 
don't  interfere  in  the  household  myself, 
and  she  does  it  for  me." 

"But  my  dear,  if  you  would  interfere 
a  little  more,  just  so  far  as  to  ascertain 
whether  these  complaints  have  grounds, 
you  might  apply  a  remedy." 

"  Lionel,  you  are  most  unreasonable  ! 
As  if  I  could  be  worried  with  looking 
into  things  !  What  are  servants  for  1 
You  must  be  a  regular  old  bachelor  to 
think  of  my  doing  it." 

"  Well — to  go  to  our  first  point,"  he 
rejoined.  "  Let  us  try  half  the  number 
of  guests,  and  see  how  it  works.  If  you 
do  not  find  it  better,  more  agreeable  in 
all  ways,  I'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

He  need  not  have  said  any  thing, 
then.  Sibylla  would  not  listen  to  it. 
At  any  rate,  would  not  act  upon  it. 
She  com-eded  so  far  as  to  promise  that 
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she  would  not  invite  so  many  next  time. 
But,  when  that  next  time  came,  and  the 
new  sojourners  arrived,  they  turned  out 
to  be  more.  Beds  had  to  be  improvised 
in  all  sorts  of  impossible  places  ;  the  old 
servants  were  turned  out  of  their  cham- 
bers and  huddled  into  corners  ;  nothing 
but  confusion  and  extravagance  reigned. 
Against  some  of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Tynn 
ventured  to  remonstrate  to  her  mistress. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  out  of  season  ; 
luxuries  in  the  shape  of  rare  dishes,  many 
of  which  Verner's  Pride  had  never  heard 
of,  and  did  not  know  how  to  cook — all 
of  the  most  costly  nature — were  daily 
sent  down  from  London  purveyors. 
Against  this  expense  Mary  Tynn  spoke. 
Mrs.  Verner  laughed  good-naturedly  at 
Tynn,  and  told  her  that  it  was  not  her 
pocket  that  would  be  troubled  to  pay  the 
bills.  Additional  servants  were  obliged 
to  be  had  ;  and,  in  short,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression that  was  much  in  vogue  at 
Deerham  about  that  time,  Verner's 
Pride  was  going  the  pace. 

This  continued  until  early  spring. 
In  February  Sibylla  fixed  her  heart 
upon  a  visit  to  London  :  "  of  course," 
she  told  Lionel,  "  he  would  treat  her  to 
a  season  in  town.  She  had  never  been 
to  London  in  her  life  to  stay.  For 
Sibylla  to  fix  her  heart  upon  a  thing, 
was  to  have  it ;  Lionel  was  an  indul- 
gent husband. 

To  London  they  proceeded  in  Febrn- 
ary.  And  there  the  cost  was  great. 
Sibylla  was  not  one  to  go  to  work  spar- 
ingly in  anyway;  neither  in  point  of 
fact,  was  Lionel.  Lionel  would  never 
have  been  unduly  extravagant ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  spare.  A  furnished  house  in  a  good 
position  was  taken  ;  servants  were  im- 
ported to  it  from  Verner's  Pride;  and 
there  Sibylla  launched  into  all  the  follies 
of  the  day.  At  Easter  she  "  set  her 
heart"  upon  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  Lionel 
acquiesced.  They  remained  there  three 
weeks  :  Sibylla  laying  in  a  second  stock 
of  toilettes  for  Mademoiselle  Benoite  to 
rule  over  :  and  then  they  weut  back  to 
London. 

The  season  was  prolonged  that  year. 
The  house  sat  until  August,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  latter  end  of  that  month 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verner  returned  to 
Verner's  Pride.  Though  scarcely  home  | 
a  week  yet,  the  house  was  filled  again —  • 


filled  to  overflowing :  Lionel  can  hear 
sounds  of  talking  and  laughter  from  the 
various  rooms,  as  he  bends  over  his 
table.  He  was  opening  his  letters,  three 
or  four  of  which  lay  in  a  stack.  He 
had  gone  out  in  the  morning  before  the 
post  was  in. 

Tynn  knocked  at  the  door  and  entered, 
bringing  a  note. 

"  Where's  this  from  ?"  asked  Lionel, 
taking  it  from  the  salver.  Another  mo- 
ment, and  he  had  recognized  the  hand- 
writing of  his  mother. 

"From  Deerham  Court,  sir.  My 
lady's  footman  brought  it.  He  asks 
whether  there  is  any  answer." 

Lionel  opened  the  note,  and  read  as 
follows : 

"  MY  DEAR  LIONEL  : — I  am  obliged 
to  be  a  beggar  again.  My  expenses 
seem  to  outrun  my  means  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary sort  of  way.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  must  be  Decima's  fault,  and  tell 
her  she  does  not  properly  look  after  the 
household.  In  spite  of  my  own  income, 
your  ample  allowance,  and  the  hand- 
some remuneration  received  for  Lucy, 
I  cannot  make  both  ends  meet.  Will 
you  let  me  have  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  ? 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  mother, 

" LOUISA  VERNER." 

"  I  will  call  on  Lady  Verner  this 
afternoon,  say,  Tynn." 

Tynn  withdrew  with  the  answer.  Li- 
onel leaned  his  brow  upon  his  hand  ;  the 
weary  expression  terribly  plain  just  then. 

"  My  mother  shall  have  it  at  once — 
no  matter  what  my  own  calls  may  be," 
was  his  soliloquy.  "  Let  me  never  for- 
get that  Verner's  Pride  might  have  been 
hers  all  these  years.  Looking  at  it  from 
our  own  point  of  view,  my  father's 
branch  in  contradistinction  to  my  un- 
cle's, it  ought  to  have  been  hers.  It 
might  have  been  her  joiuture-house 
now,  had  my  father  lived,  and  so  willed 
it.  I  am  glad  to  help  my  mother,"  he 
continued,  an  earnest  glow  lighting  his 
face.  "  If  I  get  embarrassed,  why  I 
must  get  embarrassed  ;  but  she  shall  not 
suffer." 

That  embarrassment  would  inevitably 
come,  if  he  went  on  at  his  present  rate 
of  living,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  beyond  all  doubt.  That  was 
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not  the  worst  point  upon  his  conscience. 
Of  the  plans  and  projects  that  Lionel 
had  so  eagerly  formed  when  he  came 
into  the  estate,  some  were  set  afloat, 
some  were  not.  Those  that  were  most 
wanted — that  were  calculated  to  do  the 
most  real  good — lay  in  abeyance ;  others, 
that  might  have  waited,  were  in  full 
work.  Costly  alterations  were  making 
in  the  stables  at  Verner's  Pride,  and  the 
working  man's  institute  at  Deerham, 
reading-room,  club — whatever  it  was  to 
be — was  progressing  swimmingly.  But 
the  draining  of  the  land  near  the  poor 
dwellings  was  not  begun  ;  and  the  fami- 
lies, many  of  them,  still  herded  in  con- 
gort — father  and  mother,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, sleeping  in  one  room — compelled 
to  it  by  the  wretched  accommodations 
of  the  tenements.  It  was  on  this  last 
score  that  Lionel  was  feeling  a  pricking 
of  conscience.  And  how  to  find  the 
money  to  make  these  improvements  now, 
he  knew  not.  Between  the  building  in 
progress  and  Sibylla,  he  was  drained. 

A  circumstance  had  occurred  that 
day  to  bring  the  latter  neglect  forcibly 
to  his  mind.  Alice  Hook — Hook,  the 
laborer's  eldest  daughter — had,  as  the 
Deerham  phrase  ran,  got  herself  into 
trouble.  A  pretty  child  she  had  grown 
up  amongst  them — she  was  little  more 
than  a  child  now — good-tempered,  gay- 
hearted.  Lionel  had  heard  the  ill  news 
the  previous  week  on  his  return  from 
London.  When  he  was  out  shooting 
that  morning  he  saw  the  girl  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  made  some  observation  to 
his  gamekeeper,  Broom,  to  the  effect 
that  it  had  vexed  him. 

"Ay,  sir,  it's  a  sad  pity,"  was  Broom's 
answer  ;  "  but  \v-liat  else  can  be  expected 
of  poor  folks  that's  brought  up  to  live 
as  they  do — like  pigs  in  a  sty  ?" 

Broom  had  intended  no  reproach  to 
his  master  ;  such  an  impertinence  would 
not  have  crossed  his  mind ;  but  the 
words  carried  a  sting  to  Lionel.  He 
knew  how  many,  besides  Alice  Hook, 
had  had  their  good  conduct  undermined 
through  the  living  "  like  pigs  in  a  sty." 
Lionel  had,  as  you  know,  a  lively  con- 
science ;  and  his  brow  reddened  with 
self-reproach  as  he  sat  and  thought  these 
things  over.  He  could  not  help  com- 
paring the  contrast :  Verner's  Pride, 
with  its  spacious  bed-rooms,  one  of 


which  was  not  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  retirement,  where  two  peo- 
ple slept  together,  but  a  dressing-closet 
must  be  attached ;  and  those  poor 
Hooks,  with  their  growing-up  sons  and 
daughters,  and  but  one  room,  save  the 
kitchen,  in  their  whole  dwelling  ! 

"I  will  put  things  on  a  better  foot- 
ing," impulsively  exclaimed  Lionel.  "  I 
care  not  what  the  cost  may  be,  or  how 
it  may  fall  upon  my  comforts,  do  it  I  will. 
I  declare  I  feel  as  if  the  girl's  blight  lay 
at  my  own  door  !" 

Again  he  and  his  reflections  were  in- 
terrupted by  Tynn. 

"  Roy  has  come  up,  sir,  and  is  asking 
to  see  you." 

"  Roy  !  Let  him  come  in,"  replied 
Lionel.  "  I  want  to  see  him." 

It  frequently  happened,  when  agree- 
ments, leases,  and  other  deeds  were  ex- 
amined, that  Roy  had  to  be  referred  to. 
Things  would  turn  out  to  have  been 
drawn  up,  agreements  made,  in  precisely 
the  opposite  manner  to  that  expected  by 
Lionel.  For  some  of  these,  Roy  might 
have  received  sanction  :  but,  for  many, 
Lionel  felt  sure  Roy  had  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility.  This  chiefly  applied 
to  the  short  period  of  the  management 
of  Mrs.  Verner  :  a  little,  very  little,  to 
the  latter  year  of  her  husband's  life. 
Matiss  was  Lionel's  agent  during  his 
absence  :  when  at  home,  he  took  all 
management  into  his  own  hands. 

Roy  came  in.  The  same  ill-favored, 
hard-looking  man  as  ever.  The  osten- 
sible business  which  had  brought  him  up 
to  Verner's  Pride,  proved  to  be  of  a 
very  trivial  nature,  and  was  soon  settled. 
It  is  well  to  say  "ostensible,"  because  a 
conviction  arose  in  .Lionel's  mind  after- 
wards that  it  was  but  an  excuse  :  that 
Roy  made  it  a  pretext  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  interview.  Though,  why, 
or  wherefore,  or  what  he  gained  by  it, 
Lionel  could  not  imagine.  Roy  merely 
wanted  to  know  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  put  a  fresh  paper  on  the  walls  of  one 
of  his  two  upper  rooms.  He'd  get  the 
paper  at  his  own  cost,  and  hang  it  at  his 
own  leisure,  if  Mr.  Verner  had  no  ob- 
jection. 

"  Of  course  I  can  have  no  objection  to 
it,"  replied  Lionel.  "You  need  not 
have  lost  an  afternoon's  work,  Roy,  to 
come  here  to  inquire  that.  You  might 
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have  asked  me  when  I  saw  you  by  the 
brick-field  this  morning.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  necessity  to  mention  it  at  all." 

"  So  I  might,  sir.  But  it  didn't  come 
into  my  mind  at  the  moment  to  do  so. 
It's  poor  Luke's  room,  and  the  missis, 
she  goes  on  continual  about  the  state 
it's  in,  if  he  should  come  home.  The 
paper's  all  hanging  off  it  in  patches,  sir, 
as  big  as  my  two  hands.  It  have  got 
damp  through  not  being  used." 

"  If  it  is  in  that  state,  and  you  like  to 
find  the  time  to  hang  the  paper,  you  may 
purchase  it  at  my  cost,"  said  Lionel, 
who  was  of  too  just  a  nature  to  be  a 
hard  landlord. 

"Thank  ye,  sir,"  replied  Roy,  duck- 
ing his  head.  "  It's  well  for  us,  as  I 
often  says,  that  you  be  our  master  at 
last,  instead  of  the  Mr.  Massingbirds." 

"  There  was  a  time  when  you  did  not 
think  so,  Roy,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly,"  was  the  rebuke  of  Lionel. 

"Ah,  sir,  there's  a  old  saying,  'Live 
and  learn.'  That  was  in  the  days  when 
I  thought  you'd  be  a  over  strict  master  ; 
we  have  got  to  know  better  now,  taught 
from  experience.  It  was  a  lucky  day 
for  the  Yerner  Pride  estate,  when  that 
lost  codicil  was  brought  to  light !  The 
Mr.  Massingbirds  be  dead,  it's  true,  but 
there's  no  knowing  what  might  have 
happened  :  the  law's  full  of  quips  and 
turns.  With  the  codicil  found,  you  can 
hold  your  own  against  the  world." 

"  Who  told  you  any  thing  about  the 
codicil  being  found  ?"  demanded  Li- 
onel. 

"Why,  sir.it  was  the  talk  of  the  place 
just  about  the  time  we  heard  of  Mr. 
Fred  Massingbird's  death.  Folks  said, 
whether  he  had  died,  or  not,  you'd  have 
come  in  all  the  same.  T'other  day,  too, 
I  was  talking  of  it  to  Lawyer  Matiss, 
and  he  said  what  a  good  thing  it  was, 
that  that  there  codicil  was  found." 

Lionel  knew  that  such  a  report,  of 
the  turning  up  of  the  codicil,  had  trav- 
eled to  Deerham.  It  had  never  been 
contradicted.  But  he  wondered  to  hear 
Roy  say  that  Matiss  had  spoken  of  it. 
M.itiss,  himself,  Tynn  and  Mrs.  Tynn, 
were  the  only  persons  who  could  have 
testified  that  the  supposed  codicil  was 
nothing  but  a  glove.  From  the  finding 
of  that,  tlxe  story  had  originally  got 
wind. 

"  I  don't   know   why   Matiss   shou'd 


have  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
codicil,"  he  remarked  to  Roy. 

"  It's  not  much  that  Matiss  talks,  sir," 
was  the  man's  answer.  All  ho  said  was 
as  he  had  got  the  codicil  in  safe  keeping 
under  lock  and  key.  Just  put  to  Matiss 
the  simplest  question,  and  he'll  turn 
round  and  ask  what  business  it  is  of 
yours." 

"  Quite  right  of  him,  too,"  said  Lionel. 
"  Have  you  any  news  of  your  son  yet, 
Roy  ?" 

Roy  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  sir.  I'm  a  beginning  to  won- 
der now  whether  there  ever  will  be  news 
of  him." 

After  the  man  had  departed,  Lionel 
looked  at  his  watch.  There  was  just 
time  for  a  ride  to  Deerham  Court  before 
dinner.  He  ordered  his  horse,  and 
mounted  it,  a  cheque  for  three  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket. 

He  rode  quickly,  musing  upon  what 
Matiss  had  said  about  the  codicil — as 
stated  by  Roy.  Could  the  deed  have 
been  found  ? — and  Matiss  forgotten  to 
acquaint  him  with  it.  He  turned  his 
horse  down  the  Belvedere  Road,  telling 
his  groom  to  wait  at  the  corner;  anil 
stopped  before  the  lawyer's  door.  The 
latter  came  out. 

"  Matiss,  is  that  codicil  found  ?"  de- 
manded Lionel,  bending  down  his  head 
to  speak. 

"  What  codicil,  Mr.  Yerner  ?"  re- 
turned Matiss,  looking  surprised. 

"  The  codicil.    The  one  that  gave  me 

i  the  estate.     Roy  was  with  me  just  now, 

and  he  said  you  stated  to  him  that  the 

codicil  was  found — that  it  was  safe  under 

lock  and  key." 

Tne  lawyer's  countenance  lighted  up 
with  a  smile. 

"  What  a  meddler  the  fellow  is  !  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  it  rather  pleases 
me  to  mislead  Roy;  to,  put  him  on  the 
wrong  scent.  He  comes  pumping  here, 
trying  to  got  what  he  can  out  of  me  : 
asking  this,  asking  that,  fishing  out  any 
thing  there  is  to  fish.  I  recollect  hedid 
say  something  about  the  codicil,  and  I 
replied  'Ay,  it  was  a  good  thing  that  it 
was  found,  and  safe  under  lock  and  key.' 
He  tries  at  the  wrong  handle  when  he 
comes  pnmping  me." 

"What  is  his  motive  for  pumping  at 
all  ?"  returned  Lionel. 

"  There's  no  difficulty  in  guessing  at 
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that,  sir-  Roy  would  give  his  two  ears  to 
get  into  place  again  :  he'd  like  to  fill  the 
same  post  to  you  that  he  did  to  the 
late  Mr.  Yerner.  He  thinks  if  he  can 
hang  about  here  and  pick  up  any  little 
bit  of  information,  that  may  be  let  drop, 
and  carry  it  to  you,  that  it  might  tell  in 
his  favor.  He  would  like  you  to  dis- 
cover how  useful  he  could  be.  That  is 
the  construction  I  put  upon  it." 

"Then  he  wastes  his  time,"  remarked 
Lionel,  as  he  turned  his  horse.  "  I 
would  not  put  power  of  any  sort  into 
Roy's  hands,  if  he  paid  me  in  diamonds 
to  do  it.  You  can  tell  him  so,  if  you 
like,  Matiss." 

Arrived  at  Deerhara  Court,  Lionel 
left  his  horse  with  his  groom,  and  en- 
tered. The  first  person  to  greet  his 
sight  in  the  hall  was  Lucy  Tempest. 
She  was  in  white  silk:  a  low  dress, 
somewhat  richly  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
pearls  in  her  hair.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Lionel  had  seen  her  since  his  return 
from  London.  He  had  been  at  his 
mother's  once  or  twice,  but  Lucy  did 
not  appear.  They  met  face  to  face. 
Lucy's  turned  crimson  in  spite  of  her- 
self. 

"  Are  you  quite  well  ?"  asked  Lionel, 
shaking  hands,  his  own  pulses  beating. 
"  You  are  going  out  this  evening,  I 
see  ?" 

He  made  the  remark  as  a  question, 
noticing  her  dress  ;  and  Lucy  gathering 
her  senses  about  her,  and  relapsing  into 
her  calm  composure,  looked  somewhat 
surprised. 

"  We  are  going  to  dinner  to  Verner's 
Pride ;  I  and  Decima.  Did  you  not 
expect  us  ?" 

"I — did  not  know  it,"  he  was  obliged 
to  answer.  "Mrs.  Verner  mentioned 
that  some  friends  would  dine  with  us 
this  evening,  but  I  was  not  aware  that 
you  and  Decima  were  part  of  them.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it." 

Lucy  continued  her  way,  wondering 
what  sort  of  a  household  it  could  be, 
where  the  husband  remained  in  ignorance 
of  his  wife's  expected  guests.  Lionel 
passed  on  to  the  drawing-room. 

Lady  Verner  sat  in  it.  Her  white 
gloves  on  her  delicate  hands  as  usual, 
her  essence  bottle  and  laced  handker- 
chief beside  her.  Lionel  offered  her  his 
customary  fond  greeting,  and  placed  the 
cheque  in  her  hands. 
12 


"Will  that  do,  mother  mine?" 

"  Admirably,  Lionel.  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you.  Things  get  behind- 
hand in  the  most  unaccountable  manner, 
and  then  Decima  comes  to  me  with  a 
long  face,  and  says  here's  this  debt  and 
that  debt.  It  is  quite  a  marvel  to  me 
how  the  money  goes.  Decima  would 
like  to  put  her  accounts  into  my  hands 
that  I  may  look  over  them.  The  idea 
of  my  taking  upon  myself  to  examine 
accounts  !  But  how  it  is  she  gets  into 
such  debt,  I  can't  think." 

Poor  Decima  knew  only  too  well. 
Lionel  knew  it  also  ;  though,  in  his  fond 
reverence,  he  would  not  hint  at  such  a 
thing  to  his  mother.  Lady  Verner's 
style  of  living  was  too  expensive,  and 
that  was  the  cause. 

"I  met  Lucy  in  the  hall,  dressed.  She 
and  Decima  are  coming  to  dine  at  Ver- 
ner's Pride,  she  tells  me." 

"Did  you  not  know  it?" 

"No.  I  have  been  out  shooting  all 
day.  If  Sibylla  mentioned  it  to  me  I 
forgot  it." 

Sibylla  had  not  mentioned  it.  But 
Lionel  would  rather  take  any  blame  to 
himself,  than  suffer  a  shade  of  it  to  rest 
upon  her. 

"  Mrs.  Verner  called  yesterday,  and 
invited  us.  I  declined  for  myself.  I 
should  have  declined  for  Decima,  but  I 
did  not  think  it  right  to  deprive  Lucy 
of  the  pleasure,  and  she  could  not  go 
alone.  Ungrateful  child  !"  apostrophized 
Lady  Verner.  "When  I  told  her  this 
morning  I  had  accepted  an  invitation  for 
her  to  Verner's  Pride,  she  turned  the 
color  of  scarlet,  and  said  she  would 
rather  remain  at  home.  I  never  saw  so 
unsociable  a  girl ;  she  never  cares  to  go 
out,  as  it  seems  to  me.  I  insisted  upon 
it  for  this  evening." 

"  Mother,  why  don't  you  come  ?" 

Lady  Verner  half  turned  from  him. 

"Lionel,  you  must  not  forget  our 
compact.  If  I  visit  your  wife  now  and 
then,  'just  to  keep  gossiping  tongues 
quiet,  from  saying  that  Lady  Verner 
and  her  son  are  estranged,  I  cannot  do 
it  often." 

"  Were  there  any  cause  why  you 
should  show  this  disfavor  to  Sibylla"" — 

"  Our  compact,  our  compact,  my  son  ! 
You  are  not  to  urge  me  upon  this  point, 
do  you  remember.     I   rarely  break  my 
i  resolutions,  Lionel." 
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"Or  your  prejudices  either,  mother?" 

"  Very  true,"  was  the  equable  answer 
of  Lady  Verner. 

Little  more  was  said.  Lionel  found 
the  time  drawing  on,  and  left.  Lady 
Verner's  carriage  was  already  at  the 
door,  waiting  to  convey  Decima  and 
Lucy  Tempest  to  the  dinner  at  Verner's 
Pride.  As  he  was  about  to  mount  his 
horse,  Peckaby  passed  by,  rolling  a 
wheel  before  him.  He  touched  his  cap. 

"  Well,"  said  Lionel,  "has  the  white 
donkey  arrived  yet  ?" 

A  contraction  of  anger,  not,  however, 
unmixed  with  mirth,  crossed  the  man's 
face. 

"  I  wish  it  would  come,  sir,  and  bear 
her  off  on't  1"  was  his  hearty  response. 
"  She's  more  a  fool  nor  ever  over  it,  a 
whining  and  pining  all  day  long,  'cause 
she  ain't  at  New  Jerusalem.  She  wants 
to  be  in  Bedlam,  sir ;  that's  what  she 
do !  it  'ud  do  her  more  good  nor 
t'other." 

Lionel  laughed,  and  Peckaby  struck 
his  wheel  with  such  impetus  that  it  went 
oflf  at  a  tangent,  and  he  had  to  follow  it 
on  the  run. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  YEW-TREE  ON  THE    LAWN. 

THE  rooms  were  lighted  at  Verner's 
Pride  :  the  blaze  from  the  chandeliers 
fell  on  gay  faces  and  graceful  forms.  The 
dinner  was  over,  its  scene  "a  banquet 
hall  deserted  ;"  and  the  guests  were  fill- 
ing the  drawing-rooms. 

The  centre  of  an  admiring  group,  its 
chief  attraction,  sat  Sibylla,  her  dress 
some  shining  material  that  glimmered  in 
the  light,  and  her  hair  confined  with  a 
band  of  diamonds.  Inexpressibly  beau- 
tiful by  this  light  she  undoubtedly  was, 
but  she  would  have  been  more  charming 
had  she  less  laid  herself  out  for  attrac- 
tion. Lionel,  Lord  Garle,  Decima,  and 
young  Bitterworth — he  was  generally 
called  young  Bitterworth,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  his  father,  who  was  "old 
Bitterworth"  —  formed  another  group; 
Sir  Rufus  Hautley  was  talking  to  the 
Countess  of  Elmsley :  and  Lucy  Tempest 
sat  apart  near  the  window. 


Sir  Rufns  had  but  just  moved  away 
from  Lucy,  and  for  the  moment  she  was 
alone.  She  sat  within  the  embrasure 
of  the  window,  and  was  looking  on  the 
calm  scene  outside.  How  different  from 
the  garish  scene  within  1  See  the  pure 
moonlight,  side  by  side  with  the  most 
brilliant  light  we  earthly  inventors  can 
produce,  and  contrast  them  !  Pure  and 
fair  as  the  moonlight  looked  Lucy,  her 
white  robes  falling  softly  round  her,  and 
her  girlish  face  wearing  a  thoughtful  ex- 
pression. It  was  a  remarkably  light 
night :  the  terrace,  the  green  slopes  be- 
yond it,  and  the  clustering  trees  far  away, 
all  standing  out  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
moon's  rays.  Suddenly  her  eye  rested 
on  a  particular  spot:  she  possessed  a 
very  clear  sight,  and  it  appeared  to  de- 
tect something  dark  there,  which  dark 
something  had  not  been  there  a  few  mo- 
ments before. 

Lucy  strained  her  eyes,  and  shaded 
them,  and  gazed  again.  Presently  she 
turned  her  head,  and  glanced  at  Lionel. 
An  expresssion  in  her  eyes  seemed  to 
call  him,  and  he  advanced. 

"  What  is  it,  Lucy  ?  We  must  have 
a  set  of  gallant  men  here  to-night,  to 
leave  you  alone  like  this  I" 

The  compliment  fell  unheeded  on  her 
ear.  Compliments  from  him!  Lionel 
only  so  spoke  to  hide  his  real  feelings. 

"  Look  on  the  lawn,  right  before  us," 
said  Lucy  to  him,  in  a  low  tone.  "Un- 
derneath the  spreading  yew  tree.  Do 
you  not  fancy  the  trunk  looks  remarkably 
dark  and  thick  ?" 

"  The  trunk  remarkably  dark  and 
thick  !"  echoed  Lionel.  "  What  do  you 
mean,  Lucy  ?"  For  he  judged  by  her 
tone  that  she  had  some  hidden  meaning. 

"  I  believe  that  some  man  is  standing 
there.  He  must  be  watching  us." 

Lionel  could  not  see  it.  His  eyes  had 
not  been  watching  so  long  as  Lucy's, 
consequently  objects  were  less  distinct. 
"I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  Lucy," 
he  said.  "No  one  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  standing  there  to  watch  us. 
It  is  too  far  off  to  see  much,  whatever 
may  be  their  curiosity." 

Lucy  held  her  hands  over  her  eyes, 
gazing  attentively  from,  beneath  them. 
"I  feel  convinced  of  it  now,"  she  pres- 
ently said.  "  There  is  some  one,  and  it 
looks  like  a  man,  standing  behind  the 
trunk,  as  if  hiding  himself.  His  head  is 
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pushed  out  on  this  side,  certainly,  as  if 
lie  were  watching  these  windows.  I  have 
seen  the  head  move  twice." 

Lionel  placed  his  hands  in  the  same 
position,  and  took  a  long  gaze.  "I  do 
think  you  are  right,  Lucy  I"  he  suddenly 
exclaimed.  "  I  saw  something  move 
then.  What  business  has  any  one  to 
plant  himself  there  ?" 

He  stepped  impulsively  out  as  he 
spoke  :  the  windows  opened  to  ground  : 
crossed  the  terrace,  descended  the  steps, 
and  turned  on  the  lawn,  to  the  left  hand. 
A  minute,  and  he  was  up  at  the  tree. 

But  he  gained  no  satisfaction.  The 
spreading  tree,  with  its  imposing  trunk — 
which  trunk  was  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's 
body — stood  all  solitary  on  the  smooth 
grass,  no  living  thing  being  near  it. 

"We  must  have  been  mistaken,  after 
all,"  thought  Lionel. 

Nevertheless,  he  stood  under  the  tree, 
and  cast  his  keen  glances  around.  No- 
thing could  he  see;  nothing  but  what 
ought  to  be  there.  The  wide  lawn,  the 
sweet  flowers  closed  to  the  night,  the 
remoter  parts  where  the  trees  were  thick, 
all  stood  cold  and  still  in  the  white  moon- 
light. But  of  human  disturber  there 
was  none. 

Lionel  went  back  again,  plucking  a 
white  geranium  blossom  and  a  sprig  of 
sweet  verbena  on  his  way.  Lucy  was 
sitting  alone,  as  he  had  left  her. 

"  It  was  a  false  alarm,"  he  whispered. 
''Nothing's  there,  but  the  tree." 

"  It  was  not  a  false  alarm,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  I  saw  him  move  away  as  you 
went  on  to  the  lawn.  He  drew  back 
towards  the  thicket." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  questioned  Lionel, 
his  tone  betraying  that  he  doubted 
whether  she  was  not  mistaken. 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lucy. 
"  Do  you  know  what  my  old  nurse  used 
to  tell  me  when  I  was  a  child  ?"  she 
asked,  lifting  her  face  to  his.  "  She 
said  I  hud  the  Indian  sight  because  I 
could  see  so  far  and  so  distinctly. 
Some  of  the  Indians  have  the  gift  great- 
ly, you  know.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I 
saw  the  object — and  it  looked  like  the 
figure  of  a  man — go  swiftly  away  from 
the  tree  across  the  grass.  I  could  not 
see  him  to  the  end  of  the  lawn,  but  he 
must  have  gone  into  the  plantation.  I 
dare  say  he  saw  you  coming  towards 
him." 


Lionel  smiled. 

"  I  wish  I  had  caught  the  spy.  He 
should  have  answered  to  me  for  being 
there.  Do  you  like  verbena,  Lucy  ?" 

He  laid  the  verbena  and  geranium  on 
her  lap,  and  she  took  them  up  mechani- 
cally. 

"  I  do  not  like  spies,"  she  said,  in  a 
dreamy  tone.  "  In  India  they  have 
been  known  to  watch  the  inmates  of  a 
house  in  the  evening,  and  to  bowstring 
one  of  those  they  were  watching,  before 
the  morning.  You  are  laughing  !  In- 
deed, ray  nurse  used  to  tell  me  tales  of 
it." 

"  We  have  no  spies  in  England — in 
that  sense,  Lucy.  When  I  used  the 
word  spy,  it  was  with  no  meaning  at- 
tached to  it.  It  is  not  impossible  but  it 
may  be  a  sweetheart  of  one  of  the  maid- 
servants, come  up  from  Deerham  for  a 
rendezvous.  Be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions." 

At  that  moment,  the  voice  of  his  wife 
came  ringing  through  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Verner  !" 

He  turned  to  the  call.  Waiting  to 
say  another  word  to  Lucy,  as  a  thought 
struck  him. 

"  You  would  prefer  not  to  remain  at 
the  window,  perhaps.  Let  me  take  you 
to  a  more  sheltered  seat." 

"Oh  no,  thank  you,"  she  answered 
impulsively.  "  I  like  being  at  the  win- 
dow. It  is  not  of  myself  that  I  was 
thinking."  And  Lionel  moved  away. 

"  Is  it  not  true  that  the  fountains  at 
Versailles  played  expressly  for  me  ?" 
eagerly  asked  Sibylla,  as  he  approached 
her.  "  Sir  Rufus  won't  believe  that  they 
did.  The  first  time  we  were  in  Paris, 
you  know." 

Sir  Rufus  Hautley  was  by  her  side 
then.  He  looked  at  Lionel. 

"  They  never  play  for  private  individ- 
uals, Mr.  Verner.  At  least,  if  they  do, 
things  have  changed." 

"  My  wife  thought  they  di'd*,"  returned 
Lionel,  with  a  smile.  "  It  was  all  the 
same." 

"  They  did,  Lionel ;  you  know  they 
did, "vehemently  asserted  Sibylla.  "  De 
Coigny  told  me  so  ;  and  he  held  autho- 
rity in  the  Government." 

"  I  know  that  De  Coigny  told  you  so, 
and  that  you  believed  him,"  answered 
Lionel,  still  smiling.  "  I  did  not  believe 
him." 
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Sibylla  tnrnecl  her  head  away  petu- 
lantly from  her  husband. 

"  You  are  saying  it  to  annoy  me.  I'll 
never  appeal  to  you  again.  Sir  Rufus, 
they  did  play  expressly  for  me." 

"  It  may  be  bad  taste,  but  I'd  rather 
gee  the  waterworks  at  St.  Cloud  than  at 
Versailles,"  observed  a  Mr.  Gordon, 
some  acquaintance  they  had  picked  up  in 
town,  and  to  whom  it  had  been  Sibylla's 
pleasure  to  give  an  invitation.  "  Can- 
nonby  wrote  me  a  word  last  week  from 
Paris—" 

"  Who  ?"  sharply  interrupted  Sibylla. 

Mr.  Gordon  looked  surprised.  Her 
tone  had  betrayed  something  of  eager 
alarm,  not  to  say  terror. 

"  Captain  Cannonby,  Mrs.  Yerner. 
A  friend  of  mine  just  returned  from  Aus- 
tralia. Business  took  him  to  Paris  as 
soon  as  he  landed." 

"  Is  he  from  the  Melbourne  port  ?  Is 
liis  Christian  name  Lawrence  ?"  she  reit- 
erated, breathlessly. 

"Yes — to  both  questions,"  replied 
Mr.  Gordon. 

Sibylla  shrieked,  and  lifted  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  face.  They  gathered 
round  her  in  consternation.  One  offering 
smelling-salts,  one  running  for  water. 
Lionel  gently  drew  the  handkerchief 
from  her  face.  It  was  white  as  death. 

"  What  ails  you,  my  dear  ?"  he  whis- 
pered. 

She  seemed  to  recover  her  equanimity 
as  suddenly  as  she  had  lost  it,  and  the 
color  began  to  come  into  her  cheeks 
again. 

"  His  name — Cannonby's — puts  me  in 
mind  of  those  unhappy  days,"  she  said, 
not  in  the  low  tone  used  by  her  husband, 
but  aloud — speaking,  in  fact,  to  all 
around  her.  "  I  did  not  know  Captain 
Cannonby  had  returned.  When  did  he 
come,  Mr.  Gordon  ?" 

"  About  eight  or  nine  days  ago." 

"  Has  he  made  his  fortune  ?" 

Mr.  Gordon  laughed. 

"  I  fancy  not.  Cannonby  was  always 
of  a  roving  nature.  I  expect  he  got 
tired  of  the  Australian  world  before 
fortune  had  time  to  find  him  out." 

Sibylla  was  soon  deep  in  her  flirta- 
tions again.  It  is  not  erroneous  to  call 
them  so.  But  they  were  innocent  flirta- 
tions— the  result  of  vanity.  Lionel  moved 
away. 

Another    commotion.     Some    great, 


long-legged  fellow,  without  ceremony  or 
warning,  came  striding  in  at  the  window 
close  to  Lucy  Tempest.  Lucy's  thoughts 
had  been  buried — it  is  hard  to  say  where, 
and  her  eyes  were  strained  to  the  large 
yew-tree  upon  the  grass.  The  sudden 
entrance  startled  her,  albeit  she  was  not 
of  a  startlish  temperament.  With  In- 
dian bow-strings  in  the  mind,  and  fancied 
moonlight  spies  before  the  sight,  a 
scream  was  inevitable. 

Who  should  it  be  but  Jan  !  Jan,  of 
course.  What  other  guest  would  be 
likely  to  enter  in  that  unceremonious 
fashion  ?  Strictly  speaking,  Jan  was  not 
a  guest — at  any  rate,  not  an  invited  one. 

"  I  had  got  a  minute  to  spare  this 
evening,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  up  and 
have  a  look  at  you,"  proclaimed  un- 
fashionable Jan  to  the  room,  but  princi- 
pally addressing  Lionel  and  Sibylla. 

And  so  Jan  had  come,  and  stood  there 
without  the  least  shame,  in  drab  trou- 
sers and  a  loose,  airy  coat,  shaking  hands 
with  Sir  Rufus,  shaking  hands  with  any- 
body who  would  shake  hands  with  him. 
Sibylla  looked  daggers  at  Jan,  and  Li- 
onel cross.  Not  from  the  same  cause. 
Sibylla's  displeasure  was  directed  to 
Jan's  style  of  evening  costume  ;  Lionel 
felt  vexed  with  him  for  alarming  Lucy. 
But  Lionel  never  very  long  retained  dis- 
pleasure, and  his  sweet  smile  stole  over 
his  lips  as  he  spoke. 

"Jan,  I  shall  be  endorsing  Lady  Yer- 
ner's  request — that  you  come  into  a 
house  like  a  Christian — if  you  are  to 
startle  ladies  in  this  fashion." 

"  Whom  did  I  startle  ?"  asked  Jan. 

"You  startled  Lucy." 

"  Nonsense  !     Did  I,  Miss  Lucy  ?" 

"Yes,  you  did  a  little,  Jan,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  What  a  stupid  you  must  be  1"  re- 
torted gallant  Jan.  "I  should  say  you 
want  doctoring,  if  your  nerves  are  hi 
that  state.  You  take — " 

"  Oh,  Jan,  that  will  do,"  laughed  Lucy. 
"  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  medicine.  You 
know  how  I  dislike  it." 

They  were  standing  together  within 
the  large  window,  Jan  and  Lionel,  Lucy 
sitting  close  to  them.  She  sat  with  her 
head  a  little  bent,  scenting  her  verbena. 

"  The  truth  is,  Jan,  I  and  Lucy  have 
been  watching  some  intruder  who  had 
taken  up  his  station  on  the  lawn,  under- 
neath the  yew-tree,"  whispered  Lionel. 
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"  I  suppose  Lucy  thought  he  was  burst- ' 
ing  in  upon  us." 

"Yes,  I  did  really  think  he  was," 
said  Lucy,  looking  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Who  was  it  ?"  asked  Jan. 

"  He  did  not  give  us  the  opportunity 
of  ascertaining,"  replied  Lionel.  "I 
am  not  quite  sure,  mind,  that  I  did  see 
him ;  but  Lucy  is  positive  upon  the 
point.  I  went  to  the  tree,  but  he  had 
disappeared.  It  is  rather  strange  who 
it  could  be,  and  why  he  was  watching." 

"  He  was  watching  this  room  atten- 
tively," said  Lucy,  "and  I  saw  him  move 
away  when  Mr.  Verner  went  on  the 
lawn.  I  am  sure  he  was  a  spy  of  some 
sort." 

"  I  can  tell  you  who  it  was,"  said  Jan. 
"It  was  Roy." 

"  Roy  !"  repeated  Lionel.  "  Why  do 
you  say  this  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Jan,  "as  I  turned  in 
here,  I  saw  Roy  cross  the  road  to  the 
opposite  gate.  I  don't  know  where  he 
could  have  sprung  from,  except  from 
these  grounds.  That  he  was  neither  be- 
hind me  nor  before  me  as  I  came  up  the 
road,  I  can  declare." 

"Then  it  was  Roy!"  exclaimed  Li- 
onel. "  He  would  have  had  about 
time  to  get  into  the  road,  from  the  time 
we  saw  him  under  the  tree.  That  the 
fellow  is  prying  into  my  affairs  and 
movements,  I  was  made  aware  of  to-day : 
but  why  he  should  watch  my  house  I 
cannot  imagine.  We  shall  have  an  ac- 
count to  settle,  Mr.  Roy  I" 

Decima  came  up,  asking  what  private 
matter  they  were  discussing,  and(  Lionel 
and  Lucy  went  over  the  ground  again, 
acquainting  her  with  what  had  been 
seen.  They  stood  together  in  a  group, 
conversing  in  an  under-tone.  By  and 
by,  Mrs.  Verner  passed,  moving  from 
one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  on  the 
arm  of  Sir  Rufus  Hautley. 

"  Quite  a  family  conclave !"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  laugh.  "Decima,  how- 
ever much  you  may  wish  for  attention,  it 
is  scarcely  fair  to  monopolize  that  of 
Mr.  Verner  in  his  own  house.  If  he 
forgets  that  he  has  guests  present,  you 
should  not  help  him  in  the  forgetful- 
ness." 

"  It  would  be  well  if  all  wished  for 
attention  as  little  as  does  Miss  Verner," 
exclaimed  Lord  Garle.  His  voice  rung 
out  to  the  ends  of  the  room,  and  a  sud- 


den stillness  fell  upon  it :  his  words  may 
have  been  taken  as  a  covert  reproof  to 
Mrs.  Verner.  They  were  not  meant  as 
such.  There  was  no  living  woman  of 
whom  Lord  Garle  thought  so  highly  as 
he  thought  of  Decima  Verner;  and  he 
had  spoken  in  his  mind's  impulse. 

Sibylla  believed  he  had  purposely 
flung  a  shaft  at  her.  And  she  flung  one 
again — not  at  him,  but  at  Decima.  She 
was  of  a  terribly  jealous  nature,  and 
could  bear  any  reproach  to  herself,  bet- 
ter than  that  another  woman  should  be 
praised  beside  her. 

"  When  young  ladies  find  their  charms 
have  been  laid  out  in  vain,  wasted  on 
the  desert  air,  they  naturally  do  covet 
attention,  although  it  be  but  a  brother's. 
Poor  Decima's  growing  into  an  old 
maid :  of  course  she  cannot  help  the 
neglect,  and  may  be  excused  for  being 
sore  upon  the  point." 

Perhaps  the  first  truly  severe  glance 
that  Lionel  Verner  ever  gave  his  wife 
he  gave  her  then.  Disdaining  any  de- 
fence of  his  sister,  he  stood,  haughty, 
impassive,  his  lips  drawn  in,  his  eyes 
fixed  sternly  on  Sibylla.  Decima  re- 
mained quiet  under  the  insult,  save  that 
she  flushed  scarlet.  Lord  Garle  did  not. 
Lord  Garle  spoke  up  again,  in  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  open,  honest  nature. 

"  I  can  testify  that  Miss  Verner  might 
have  ceased  to  be  Miss  Verner  long  ago, 
had  she  so  willed  it.  You  are  mistaken 
in  your  premises,  Mrs.  Verner." 

The  tone  was  pointedly  significant, 
the  words  were  unmistakably  clear,  and 
the  room  could  not  but  become  enlight- 
ened to  the  fact  that  Miss  Verner  might 
have  been  Lady  Garle.  Sibylla  laughed 
a  little  laugh  of  disbelief,  as  she  went 
onwards  with  Sir  Rufus  Hautley ;  and 
Lionel  remained  enshrined  in  his  terrible 
mortification.  That  his  wife  should  so 
have  forgotten  herself ! 

"  I  must  be  going  off,"  cried  Jan, 
good-naturedly  interrupting  the  unplea- 
sant silence. 

"  You  have  not  long  come,"  said 
Lucy. 

"  I  didir't  leave  word  where  I  was 
coming,  and  somebody  may  be  going 
dead  while  they  are  scouring  the  parish 
for  me.  Good-night  to  you  all ;  good- 
night, Miss  Lucy." 

With  a  nod  to  the  room,  away  went 
Jan  as  unceremoniously  as  he  had  come  j 
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and,  not  very  long  afterwards,  the  first  j 
carriage  drew  up.     It  was  Lady  Ver- 
ner's.     Lord  Garle  hastened  to  Decima, 
and  Lionel  took  out  Lucy  Tempest. 

"Will  you  think  me  very  foolish  if  I 
say  a  word  of  warning  to  you  ?"  asked 
Lucy  in  a  low  tone,  as  they  reached  the 
terrace. 

"  A  word  of  warning  to  me,  Lucy  !" 
Lionel  repeated.  "  Of  what  nature  ?" 

"  That  Roy  is  not  a  good  man.  He 
was  greatly  incensed  at  your  putting 
him  out  of  his  place  when  you  succeeded 
to  Yerner's  Pride,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
cherishes  vengeance.  He  may  have  been 
watching  to-night  for  an  opportunity  to 
injure  yon.  Take  care  of  him." 

Lionel  smiled  as  he  looked  at  her. 
Her  upturned  face  looked  pale  and  anx- 
ious iu  the  moonlight.  Lionel  could  not 
receive  the  fear  at  all  :  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  to  dread  the  most  impro- 
bable thing  imaginable,  as  to  dread  this 
sort  of  violence,  whether  from  Roy,  or  | 
from  any  one  else. 

"  There's  no  fear  whatever,  Lucy." 

"  I  know  you  will  not  see  it  for  your- 
self, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
presumptive  enough  to  suggest  the  idea 
to  you.  Pray  be  cautious  !  pray  take 
care  of  yourself!" 

He  shook  his  head  laughingly  as  he 
looked  down  upon  her. 

"Thank  you  heartily  all  the  same  for 
your  consideration,  Lucy,"  said  he,  and 
for  the  very  life  of  him  he  could  not  help 
pressing  her  hand  warmer  than  was  need- 
ful as  he  placed  her  in  the  carriage. 

They  drove  away.  Lord  Garle  re- 
turned to  the  room  ;  Lionel  stood  against 
one  of  the  outer  pillars,  looking  forth 
on  the  lovely  moonlight  scene.  The  part 
played  by  Roy — if  it  was  Roy — in  the 
night's  doings  disturbed  him  not ;  but 
that  his  wife  had  shown  herself  so  en- 
tirely unlike  a  lady  did  disturb  him. 
Bitterly  did  she  stand  out  that  night  to 
his  mind,  in  contrast  to  Lucy.  He 
turned  away,  after  some  minutes,  with 
an  impatient  movement,  as  if  he  would 
fain  throw  remembrance  and  vexation 
from  him.  Lionel  had  himself  chosen  | 
his  companion  in  life,  and  none  knew 
better  than  he  that  he  must  abide  by  it;  | 
none  could  be  more  firmly  resolved  to  j 
do  his  full  duty  by  her  in  love.  Sibylla 
was  standing  outside  the  window  alone. 


Lionel  approached  her,  and  gently  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Sibylla,  what  caused  you  to  show 
agitation  when  Cannonby's  name  was 
mentioned  ?" 

"  I  told  you,"  answered  Sibylla.  "  It 
is  dreadful  to  be  reminded  of  that  mis- 
erable time.  It  was  Cannonby,  you 
know,  who  buried  my  husband." 

And  before  Lionel  could  say  more, 
she  had  shaken  his  hand  from  her  shoul- 
der, and  was  back  amidst  her  guests. 

Jan  had  said  somebody  might  be  go- 
ing dead  while  the  parish  was  being 
scoured  for  him  :  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
Jan  found,  on  reaching  home,  that  that 
undesirable  consummation  was  not  un- 
likely to  occur.  But  we  must  leave 
Jan,  and  make  an  evening  call  upon 
Mrs.  Duff. 

Mrs.  Duff  stood  behind  her  counter, 
sorting  silks.  Not  rich  piece  silks  that 
are  made  into  gowns  ;  Mrs.  DufTs  shop 
did  not  aspire  to  that  luxurious  class  of 
goods  ;  but  humble  skeins  of  mixed 
sewing-silks,  that  were  kept  tied  up  in  a 
piece  of  wash-leather.  Mrs.  Duff's  head 
and  a  customer's  head  were  brought  to- 
gether over  the  bundle,  endeavoring  to 
fix  upon  a  skein  of  a  particular  shade, 
by  the  help  of  the  one  gas-burner  which 
flared  away  over  head. 

"Drat  the  silk!"  said  Mrs.  Duff  at 
length.  "  One  can't  tell  which  is  which, 
by  candle-light.  The  green  looks  blue, 
and  the  blue  looks  green.  Look  at 
them  two  skeins,  Polly  ;  which  is  the 
green  ?" 

Miss  Polly  Dawson,  a  showy  damsel, 
with  black  hair  and  a  cherry-colored 
net  at  the  back  of  it — one  of  the  family 
that  Roy  was  pleased  to  term  the  ill- 
doing  Dawsons,  took  the  two  skeins  in 
her  hand. 

"  Blest  if  I  can  tell  !"  was  her  answer. 
"It's  fordoing  up  mother's  green  silk 
bonnet,  so  it  won't  do  to  take  blue. 
You  be  more  used  to  it  nor  me,  Mrs. 
Duff." 

"  My  eyes  never  was  good  for  sorting 
silks  by  this  light,"  responded  Mrs. 
Duff.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Polly  ;  you 
shall  take  'em  both.  Your  mother  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  fixing  on  it 
herself,  or  let  her  keep  'em  till  the  morn- 
ing and  fix  on  the  right,  then.  She 
should  have  sent  by  daylight.  You  can 
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bring  back  the  one  you  don't  use  to- 
morrow ;  but  mind  you  keep  it  clean." 

"  Wrap  'em  up,"  curtly  returned  Miss 
Polly  Dawson. 

Mrs.  Duff  was  proceeding  to  do  so, 
when  some  tall  thin  form,  bearing  a  large 
bundle,  entered  the  shop  in  a  fluster. 
It  was  Mrs.  Peckaby.  She  sat  herself 
down  on  the  only  stool  the  shop  con- 
tained, and  let  the  bundle  slip  to  the 
floor. 

"  Give  a  body  leave  to  rest  a  bit, 
Mother  Duff !  I  be  turned  a'most  in- 
side out." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Duff,  while  Polly  Dawson  surveyed  her 
with  a  stare. 

"  There's  a  white  cow  in  the  pound. 
I  can't  tell  ye  the  turn  it  gave  me,  com- 
ing sudden  upon  it.  I  thought  nothing 
less,  at  first  glance,  but  it  was  the  white 
quadruple." 

"  What !  hasn't  that  there  white  don- 
key come  yet  ?"  demanded  Polly  Daw- 
son  ;  who,  in  conjunction  with  sundry 
others  of  her  age  and  sex  in  the  village, 
was  not  sparing  of  her  free  remarks  to 
Mrs.  Peckaby  on  the  subject,  thereby 
aggravating  that  lady  considerably. 

"  You  hold  your  tongue,  Polly  Daw- 
son,  and  don't  be  brazen,  if  you  can  help 
it,"  rebuked  Mrs.  Peckaby.  "  I  was  so 
took  aback  for  the  minute,  that  I  couldn't 
neither  stir  nor  speak,"  she  resumed  to 
Mrs.  Duff.  "But  when  I  found  it  was 
nothing  but  a  old  strayed  wretch  of  a 
pounded  cow,  I  a'most  dropped  with  the 
disappointment.  So  I  thought  I'd  come 
back  here  and  take  a  rest.  Where's 
Dan  ?" 

"Dan's  out,"  answered  Mrs.  Duff. 

"  Is  he  ?  I  thought  he  might  have 
took  this  parcel  down  to  Svkes's,  and 
saved  me  the  sight  o'  that  pound  again 
and  the  deceiver  in  it.  It's  just  my 
luck  1"  ^ 

"  Dan's  gone  up  to  Yerner's  Pride," 
continued  Mrs.  Duff.  "  That  fine  French 
madmizel,  as  rules  there,  come  down  for 
some  trifles  this  evening,  and  took  him 
buck  with  her  to  carry  the  parcel.  It's 
time  he  was  back,  though,  and  more  nor 
time.  'Twasn't  bigger  neither  nor  a  far- 
thing bun,  but  'twas  too  big  fovher.  Isn't 
it  a  getting  the  season  for  you  to  think  of 
a  new  gownd,  Mrs.  Peckaby  ?"  resumed 
Mother  Duff,  returning  to  business.  "  I 
have  got  some  beautiful  winter  stuffs  in." 


"  I  hope  the  only  new  gownd  as  I  shall 
want  till  I  gets  to  New  Jerusalem,  is 
the  purple  one  I've  got  prepared  for  it," 
replied  Mrs.  Peckaby.  "I  don't  think 
the  journey's  far  off.  I  had  a  dream 
last  night  as  I  saw  a  great  crowd  o' 
people  dressed  in  white,  a  coming  out 
to  meet  me.  I  look  upon  it  as  it's  a 
token  that  I  shall  soon  be  there." 

"I  wouldn't  go  out  to  that  there  New 
Jerusalem  if  ten  white  donkeys  come  to 
fetch  me  !"  cried  Polly  Dawson,  tossing 
her  head  with  scorn.  "  It  is  a  nice 
place,  by  all  that  I  have  heard  !  Them 
saints — " 

A  most  appalling  interruption.  Snort- 
ing, moaning,  sobbing,  his  breath  com- 
ing in  gasps,  his  hair  standing  up  on  end, 
his  eyes  starting,  and  his  face  ghastly, 
there  burst  in  upon  them  Master  Dan 
Duff.  That  he  was  in  the  very  height 
of  terror,  there  could  be  no  mistaking. 
To  add  to  the  confusion,  he  flung  his 
arms  out  as  he  came  in,  and  his  hand 
caught  one  of  the  side  panes  of  glass  in 
the  bow  window  and  shattered  it,  the 
pieces  falling  amongst  the  displayed 
wares.  Dan  leaped  in,  caught  hold  of 
his  mother  with  a  spasmodic  howl,  and 
fell  down  on  some  bundles  in  a  corner 
of  the  small  shop. 

Mrs.  Duff  was  dragged  down  with 
him.  She  soon  extricated  herself,  and 
stared  at  the  boy  in  very  astonishment. 
However  inclined  to  play  tricks  out  of 
doors,  Mr.  Dan  never  ventured  to  do  it 
in.  Polly  Dawson  stared.  Susan  Peck- 
aby, forgetting  New  Jerusalem  for  once, 
sprang  off  her  stool  and  stared.  But 
that  his  terror  was  genuine,  and  Mrs. 
Duff  saw  that  it  was,  Dan  had  certainly 
been  treated  then  to  that  bugbear  of  his 
domestic  life — a  "basting." 

"What  has  took  you  now?"  sharply 
demanded  Mrs.  Duff,  partly  in  curiosity, 
partly  in  wrath. 

"  I  see'd  a  dead  man,"  responded 
Dan,  and  he  forthwith  fell  into  convul- 
sions. 

They  shook  him,  they  pulled  him, 
they  pinched  him.  One  laid  hold  of  his 
head,  another  of  his  feet ;  but  make  no- 
thing of  him,  could  they.  The  boy's 
face  was  white,  his  hands  and  arms  were 
twitching,  and  froth  was  gathering  on 
his  lips.  By  this  time  the  shop  was 
full. 

"  Run  across,  one  of  you,"  cried  the 
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mother,  turning  her  face  to  the  crowd,  | 
"and  see  if  you  caii  find  Mr.  Jau  Ver-  i 
ner." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
"i  SEE'D  A  DEAD  MAN!" 

JAN  TEENER  was  turning  in  at  his 
own  door — the  surgery — at  a  swinging 
pace.  Jan's  natural  pace  was  a  de- 
liberate one ;  but  Jan  found  so  much  to 
do,  now  he  was  alone  in  the  business, 
that  he  had  no  resource  but  to  move  at 
the  rate  of  a  steam-engine.  Otherwise, 
he  would  never  have  got  through  his 
day's  work.  Jan  had  tried  one  assist- 
ant, who  had  proved  to  be  more  plague 
than  profit,  and  Jan  was  better  without 
him.  Master  Cheese,  promoted  now 
to  tail-coats  and  turn-up  collars,  was 
coming  on,  and  could  attend  to  trifling 
cases.  Master  Cheese  wished  to  be 
promoted  also  to  "  Mister"  Cheese : 
but  he  remained  obstinately  excessively 
short,  and  people  would  still  call  him 
"Master."  He  appeared  to  grow  in 
breadth  instead  of  height,  and  under- 
went, in  consequence,  a  perpetual  in- 
ward mortification.  Jan  would  tell 
him  he  should  eat  less,  and  walk  more  ; 
but  the  advice  was  not  taken. 

Jan  Verner  was  turning  into  the 
surgery  at  a  swinging  pace,  and  came 
in  violent  contact  with  Master  Cheese, 
who  was  coming  out  at  another.  Jan 
rubbed  his  chest,  and  Cheese  his  head. 

"I  say,  Jan,"  said  he,  "can't  you 
look  where  you're  going  ?"  ( 

"  Can't  you  look  ?"  returned  Jau. 
"Where  are  you  off  to  ?" 

"  There's  something  the  matter  at 
Duffs'.  About  a  dozen  came  here  in  a 
body,  wanting  you.  Dan  Duff  was 
dying,  Bob  says." 

Jan  turned  his  eyes  on  Bob,  the  sur- 
gery-boy. Bob  answered  the  look  : 

"  It's  what  they  said,  sir.  They  said 
as  Dan  Duff  was  a  dying  and  a  frothing 
at  the  mouth.  It's  about  five  minutes 
ago,  sir." 

"  Did  you  go  over  ?"  asked  Jan  of 
Cheese.  "I  saw  a  crowd  round  the 
door." 

"  Xo  I  didn't.  I  am  going  now.  I 
was  in-doors,  having  my  supper." 


"  Then  you  need  not  trouble  your- 
self," returned  Jau.  "  Stop  where  you 
are,  and  digest  your  supper." 

He,  Jan,  was  speeding  off,  when  a 
fresh  deputation  arrived.  Twenty 
anxious  faces  at  the  least,  in  a  com- 
motion, all  their  tongues  going  toge- 
ther. 

"  Dan  was  frothing  dreadful,  and  his 
legs  was  twitchin  like  one  in  the  con- 
vulsions." 

"What  has  caused  it?"  asked  Jan. 
"I  saw  him  well  enough  an  hour  or 
two  ago." 

"  He  see  a  dead  man,  sir ;  as  it's 
said.  We  can't  come  to  the  bottom  of 
it,  cause  of  his  not  answering  no  ques- 
tions. He  be  too  bad,  he  be." 

"He  did  see  a  dead  man,"  put  in 
Polly  Dawson,  who  made  one  of  the 
deputation,  and  was  proud  of  being 
able  to  add  her  testimony  to  the  as- 
serted fact.  "  Leastways,  he  said  he 
did.  I  was  a  buying  some  silk,  sir,  in 
at  Mother  Duff's  shop,  and  Susan 
Peckaby  was  in  there  too,  she  was,  a- 
talking  rubbish  about  her  white  donkey, 
when  Dan  flounders  in  upon  us  in  a 
state  not  to  be  told,  a  frightening  of  us 
dreadful,  and  a  smashing  in  the  winder 
with  his  arm.  And  he  said  he'd  seen  a 
dead  man." 

Jan  could  not  make  sense  of  the  tale. 
There  was  nobody  lying  dead  in  Deer- 
ham  that  he  knew  of.  He  pushed  the 
crowd  round  the  door  right  and  left  to 
get  space  to  enter.  The  shop  was 
pretty  full  already,  but  numbers  pushed 
in  after  Jan.  Dan  had  been  carried 
into  the  kitchen  at  the  back  of  the  shop, 
and  was  laid  upon  the  floor,  a  pillow 
under  his  head.  The  kitchen  was  more 
crowded  than  the  shop ;  there  was  not 
breathing  space  ;  and  room  could  hardly 
be  found  for  Jan. 

The  shop  was  Mrs.  Duff's  depart- 
ment. If  she  chose  to  pack  it  full  of 
people  to  the  ceiling,  it  was  her  affair  : 
but  Jan  made  the  kitchen  where  the 
boy  lay,  his. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him,  sir?" 
was  the  eager  question,  the  moment 
Jan  cast  his  eyes  on  the  invalid. 

"  I  may  be  able  to  ascertain  as  soon 
as  I  have  elbow  room,"  replied  Jan. 
"  Suppose  you  give  it  me  ?  Mrs.  Duff 
may  stop,  but  nobody  else." 

Jan's   easy  words  carried  authority 
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in  their  tone,  and  the  company  turned 
tail  and  began  to  file  out. 

"  Couldn't  you  do  with  me  in,  as  well 
as  his  mother,  sir?"  asked  Susan  Pecka- 
by.  "  I  was  here  when  he  came  in,  I 
was ;  and  I  knowed  what  it  was  a'most 
afore  he  spoke.  He  have  been  fright- 
ened by  that  thing  in  the  pound.  Only 
a  few  minutes  afore,  it  had  turned  my 
inside  almost  out." 

"  No,  I  can't,"  answered  Jan.  "  I 
must  have  the  room  clear.  Perhaps  I 
shall  send  away  his  mother." 

"  I  should  ha'  liked  to  know  for 
sure,"  meekly  observed  Susan  Peckaby, 
resigning  herself  to  her  fate.  "  I  hope 
you'll  ask  him,  sir,  when  he  comes  to, 
whether  it  were  not  that  thing  in  the 
pound  as  frightened  him.  I  took  it  for 
some'at  else,  more's  the  grief!  but  it 
looks,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  ghost  in 
the  moonlight." 

"  What  is  in  the  pound  ?"  demanded 
Jan. 

"  It's  a  white  cow,"  responded  Susan 
Peckaby.  "And  it  strikes  me  as  it's 
Farmer  Blow's.  He  have  got  a  white 
cow,  you  know,  sir,  like  he  have  got  a 
white  pony,  and  they  be  always  a  giving 
me  a  turn,  one  or  t'other  of  'em.  I'd 
like  old  Blow  to  be  indicted  for  a  pest, 
I  would  !  a-keeping  white  animals  to 
upset  folks.  It's  not  a  week  ago  that  I 
met  the  cow  in  the  road  at  dusk, — 
strayed  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge. 
Tiresome  beast !  a  causing  my  heart  to 
leap  into  my  mouth  I" 

"  If  Dan  have  put  himself  into  this 
state,  arid  done  all  this  damage,  through 
nothing  but  seeing  of  a  white  cow, 
won't  I  baste  him  !"  emphatically  re- 
joined Mrs.  Duff. 

Jan  at  length  succeeded  in  getting 
the  kitchen  clear.  But  for  some  time, 
in  spite  of  all  his  skill  and  attention — 
and  he  spared  neither — he  could  make 
no  impression  upon  the  unhappy  Dan. 
His  mother's  bed  was  made  ready  for 
him — Dan  himself  sharing  the  accomo- 
dation  of  a  dark  closet  in  an  ordinary 
way,  in  common  with  his  brothers — and 
Jan  carried  him  up  to  it.  There  he 
somewhat  revived,  sufficiently  to  answer 
a  question  or  two  rationally.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  Jan  felt  some  curiosity 
upon  the  subject :  to  suppose  the  boy 
had  been  thrown  into  that  state,  simply 


by  seeing  a  white  cow  in  the  pound, 
was  ridiculous. 

"  What  frightened  you  ?"  asked 
Jan. 

"  I  see'd  a  dead  man,"  answered  the 
boy.  "  Oh,  lor  !" 

"  Well  ?"  said  Jan,  with  composure, 
"he  didn't  eat  you.  What  is  there  in 
a  dead  man  to  be  alarmed  at  ?  I  have 
seen  scores — handled  'em,  too.  What 
dead  man  was  it  ?" 

The  boy  pulled  the  bed-clothes  over 
him,  and  moaned.  Jan  pulled  them 
down  again. 

"  Of  course  yon  can't  tell !  There'3 
no  dead  man  in  Deerhara.  Was  it  in 
the  churchyard  ?" 

"  No." 

"Was  it  in  the  pound  ?"  asked  Jan, 
triumphantly,  thinking  he  had  got  it 
right  this  time. 

"  No." 

The  answer  was  an  unexpected  one. 

"  Where  was  it,  then  ?" 

"Oh-o-o-o-oh  !"  moaned  the  boy, 
beginning  to  shake  and  twitch  again. 

"Now,  Dan  Duff,  this  won't  do," 
said  Jan.  "  Tell  me'  quietly  what  you 
saw,  and  where  you  saw  it." 

"  I  see'd  a  dead  man,"  reiterated  Dan 
Duff.  And  it  appeared  to  be  all  be 
was  capable  of  saying. 

"  You  saw  a  white  cow  on  its  hind 
legs,"  returned  Jan.  "  That's  what 
you  saw.  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Dan 
Duff.  I  should  have  thought  you  more 
of  a  man." 

Whether  the  reproof  overcame  Master 
Duff's  nerves  again,  or  the  remembrance 
of  the  "  dead  man,"  certain  it  was,  that 
he  relapsed  into  a  state  which  rendered 
it  imprudent,  in  Jan's  opinion,  to  con- 
tinue for  the  present  the  questioning. 
One  more  only  he  put — for  a  sudden 
thought  crossed  him,  which  induced  it. 

"  Was  it  in  the  copse  at  Verner's 
Pride  ?" 

"  'Twas  at  the  Willow-pool :  he  was 
a  walking  round  it.  Oh-o-o-o-o-oh  !" 

Jan's  momentary  fear  was  dispelled. 
A  nighi  or  two  back  there  bad  been  a 
slight  affray  between  Lionel's  game- 
keeper and  some  poachers :  and  the 
natural  doubt  arose  whether  any  thing 
fresh  of  the  same  nature  had  taken 
place.  If  so,  Dan  Duff  might  have 
come  upon  one  of  them,  lying  dead  or 
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wounded.  The  words — "  walking  round 
the  pool" — did  away  with  this.  For 
the  present,  Jan  departed. 

But,  if  Dan's  organs  of  disclosure  are 
for  the  present  in  abeyance,  there's  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  find  out  what 
we  can  for  ourselves.  You  may  be 
very  sure  that  Deerhara  would  not  fail 
to  do  it. 

The  French  madrnizel — as  Mrs.  Buff 
styled  her,  meaning,  of  course,  Made- 
moiselle Benoite — had  called  in  at  Mrs. 
Duff's  shop  and  made  a  purchase.  It 
consisted — if  you  are  curious  to  know — 
of  pins  and  needles,  and  a  staylace. 
Not  a  parcel  that  would  have  weighed 
her  down,  certainly,  had  she  borne  it 
herself :  but  it  pleased  her  to  demand 
that  Dan  should  carry  it  for  her.  This 
she  did,  partly  to  display  her  own  con- 
sequence, chiefly  that  she  might  have- a 
companion  home,  for  Mademoiselle 
Benoite  did  not  relish  the  walk  alone 
by  moonlight  to  Verner's  Pride.  Of 
course  young  Dan  was  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  Mrs.  Duff's  customers,  that  being, 
as  Mademoiselle  herself  might  have 
said,  his  specialite.  Whether  a  cus- 
tomer bought  a  parcel  that  would  have 
filled  a  van,  or  one  that  might  have 
gone  inside  a  penny  thimble,  Master 
Dan  was  equally  expected  to  be  in 
readiness  to  carry  the  purchase  to  its 
destination  at  night,  if  called  upon. 
Master  Dan's  days  being  connected 
now  with  the  brickfields,  where  his 
"specialite"  appeared  to  be,  to  put 
layers  of  clay  upon  his  clothes. 

Accordingly,  Master  Dan  started  with 
Mademoiselle  Benoite.  She  had  been 
making  purchases  at  other  places,  which 
she  had  brought  away  with  her — shoes, 
stationery,  and  various  things,  all  of 
which  were  handed  over  to  the  porter, 
Dan.  They  arrived  at  Yerner's  Pride 
in  safety,  and  Dan  was  ordered  to  follow 
her  in  and  deposit  his  packages  on  the 
table  of  the  apartment  that  was  called 
the  steward's  room. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,"  counted 
Mademoiselle  Benoite,  with  French 
caution,  lest  he  should  have  dropped 
any  by  the  way.  "  You  go  outside 
now,  Dan,  and  I  bring  you  something 
from  my  pocket  for  your  trouble." 

Dan  returned  outside  accordingly, 
and  stood  gazing  at  the  laundry  windows 
which  were  lighted  up.  Mademoiselle 


dived  in  her  pockets,  took  something 
from  thence,  which  she  screwed  carefully 
up  in  a  bit  of  newspaper,  and  handed  it 
to  Dan.  Dan  had  watched  the  process 
in  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  believing  it 
could  be  nothing  less  than  a  silver  six- 
pence. How  much  more  it  might  prove, 
Dan's  aspirations  were  afraid  to  antici- 
pate. 

"  There  !"  said  Mademoiselle,  when 
she  put  it  into  his  hand.  "  Now  you 
can  go  back  to  your  mother." 

She  shut  the  door  in  his  face  some- 
what inhospitably,  and  Dan  eagerly 
opened  hiscadeau.  It  contained — two 
lumps  of  fine  white  sugar. 

"  Mean  old  cat  1"  burst  forth  Dan. 
"  If  it  wasn't  that  mother  'ud  baste  me, 
I'd  never  bring  a  parcel  for  her  again, 
not  if  she  bought  up  the  shop.  Wouldn't 
I  like  to  give  all  the  French  a  licking !" 

Munching  his  sugar  wrathfully,  he 
passed  across  the  yard,  and  out  at  the 
gate.  There  he  hesitated  which  way 
home  he  should  take,  like  he  had  hesi- 
tated that  far  gone  evening,  when  he 
had  come  up  upon  the  errand  to  poor 
Rachel  Frost.  More  than  four  years 
had  elapsed  since  then,  and  Dan  was 
now  fourteen:  but  he  was  a  young  and 
childish  boy  of  his  age,  which  might  be 
owing  to  the  fact  of  being  so  kept  under 
by  his  mother. 

"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  trick  her  !" 
soliloquized  he  ;  alluding,  it  must  be 
owned,  to  that  revered  mother.  "  She 
wouldn't  let  me  go  out  to  Bill  Hook's 
to-night ;  though  I  telled  her  as  it  wasn't 
for  no  nonsense  I  wanted  to  see  him, 
but  about  that  there  gray  ferret.  I  will, 
too  !  I'll  go  back  the  field  way,  and 
cut  down  there.  She'll  be  none  the 
wiser." 

Now  this  was  really  a  brave  resolve 
for  Dan  Duff.  The  proposed  road 
would  take  him  past  the  Willow-pool ; 
and  he,  in  common  with  other  timorous 
spirits,  had  been  given  to  eschew  that 
place  at  night,  since  the  end  of  Rachel. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  the  business, 
touching  the  grey  ferret,  was  one  of 
importance  ;  for  Dan  to  lose  sight  of 
his  usual  fears,  and  turn  towards  it. 

Not  once,  from  that  time  to  this,  had 
Dan  Duff  taken  this  road  alone  at  night. 
From  that  cause,  probably,  no  sooner 
had  he  now  turned  into  the  lane  than 
he  began  to  think  of  Rachel.  He  would 
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nave  preferred  to  think  of  any  thing  caused  him,  in  spite  of  his  fear,  to 
else  in  the  world  :  hut  he  found,  like  discern  the  very  obvious  fact,  that  the 
many  others  are  obliged  to  find,  that  |  shadowy  figure  was  not  that  of  a  woman 


unpleasant  thoughts  cannot  be  driven 
away  at  will.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
the  past  night  of  misfortune  was  present 
to  him,  as  that  he  feared  to  meet  the 
ghost  of  Rachel. 


habited  in  white — as  the  orthodox  ghost 
of  Rachel  ought  to  have  been — but  a 
man's,  wearing  dark  clothes.  There 
flashed  into  Dan's  remembrance  the 
frequent  nightly  visits  of  Robin  Frost 


He  went  on,  glancing  furtively  on  all  j  to  the  poiid,  bringing  with  it  a  ray  of 
sides,  his  face  and  hair  growing  hotter  relief. 


and  hotter.  There,  on  his  right,  was 
the  gate  through  which  he  had  entered 
the  field  to  give  chase  to  the  supposed 
cat ;  there,  on  the  left,  was  the  high 
hedge  ;  before  him,  the  length  of  the 
lane  traversed  that  evening  by  the  tall 
man,  who  had  remained  undiscovered 
from  that  hour  to  this.  Dan  could  see 
nothing  now  ;  no  tall  man,  no  cat ;  even 
the  latter  might  have  proved  a  welcome 
intruder.  He  glanced  up  at  the  calm 
sky,  at  the  bright  moon  riding  over- 
head. The  night  was  perfectly  still ;  a 
lovely  night,  could  Dan  only  have  kept 
the  ghosts  out  of  his  mind. 

Suddenly  a  horse,  in  the  field  on  the 
other  side  the  hedge,  set  up  a  loud 
neigh,  right  in  Dan's  ear.  Coming 
thus  unexpectedly,  it  startled  Dan  above 
every  thing.  He  half  resolved  to  go 


way  he  had  come.  But  he  plucked  up 
some  courage,  and  went  on  again  : 
intending,  the  moment  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  Willow-pool,  to  make  a  dash  past 
it  at  his  utmost  speed. 

The  intention  was  not  carried  out. 
Clambering  over  the  gate  which  led  to 
the  enclosure,  a  more  ready  way  to  Dan 
than  opening  it,  he  was  brought  within 
view  of  the  pool.  There  it  was,  down 
in  the  dreary  lower  part,  near  the  trees. 
The  pool  itself  was  distinct  enough, 
lying  to  the  right,  and  Dan  involuntarily 
looked  towards  it.  Not  to  have  saved 
his  life  could  Dan  have  helped  looking. 

Susan  Peckaby  had  said  to  Jan,  that 


Ilpbin  had  been  looked  upon  as  little 
better  than  a  lunatic  since  the  misfor- 
tune ;  but,  to  Dan  Duff,  he  appeared  in 
that  moment  worth  his  weight  in  gold., 
Robin's  companionship  was  as  good  as 
anybody's  else  to  ward  off  the  ghostly 
fears,  and  Dan  set  off,  full  speed,  to- 
wards him.  To  go  right  up  to  the 
pond  would  take  him  a  few  yards  out 
of  his  way  to  Bill  Hook's.  What  of 
fliat  ?  To  exchange  words  with  a 
human  tongue,  Dan,  in  that  mood  of 
superstitious  fright,  would  have  gone  as 
many  miles. 

He  had  run  more  than  half  the  inter- 
vening distance,  when  he  brought  him- 
self to  a  halt.  It  had  become  evident 
to  Dan's  sight  that  it  was  not  Robin 
Frost.  Whoever  it  might  be,  he  was 
a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  Robin  ; 
and  Dan  moved  up  more  quietly,  his 
eyes  strained  forward  in  the  moonlight. 
A  suspicion  came  over  him  that  it  might 
be  Mr.  Yerner  :  Dan  could  not,  at  the 
moment,  remember  anybody  so  tall, 
unless  it  was  Mr.  Jan.  The  figure 
stood  now  with  its  back  to  him ; 
apparently  gazing  into  the  pool.  Dan 
advanced  with  slow  steps  ;  if  it  was  Mr. 
Yerner,  he  would  not  presume  to  intrude 
upon  him :  but  when  he  came  nearly 
close,  he  saw  that  it  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  figure  of  Mr.  Yerner.  Slowly, 
glidingly,  the  figure  turned  round ; 
turned  its  face  right  upon  Dan,  full  in 
the  ray  of  the  bright  moon ;  and  the 
most  awful  yell  you  ever  heard  went 


her  heart  leaped  into  her  mouth  at  the  i  forth  upon  the  still  night  air. 

sight  of  the  white  cow  in  the  pound,  i      It  came  from  Dan  Duff.     What  could 

Poor  Dan  Duff  might  have  said  that  j  have  been  its  meaning  ?     Did  he  think 

his  heart  leaped  right  out  of  him,  at  |  he  saw  the  ghost,  which   he  had  been 

sight 


now  of  the  willow  pool.  For 
there  was  some  shadowy  figure  moving 
round  it. 

Dan  stood  powerless.  But  for  the 
gate  behind  him  he  would  have  turned 
and  run  :  to  scramble  back  over  that, 
his  limbs  utterly  refused.  The  delay 


looking  out  for  the  last  half-hour,  poor 
Rachel's  ? — saw  it  beyond  this  figure 
which  had  turned  upon  him  ?  Dan 
alone  knew.  That  he  had  fallen  into 
the  most  appalling  terror,  was  certain. 
His  eyes  were  starting,  the  drops  of 
perspiration  poured  off  him,  and  his 
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hair  rose  up  on  end.  The  figure — just 
as  if  it  had  possessed  neither  sight  nor 
hearing,  neither  sense  nor  sympathy  for 
human  sound — glided  noiselessly  away  : 
and  Dan  went  yelling  on. 

Towards  home  now.  All  thought 
of  Bill  Hook  and  the  grey  ferret  was 
gone.  Away  he  tore,  the  nearest  way, 
which  took  him  past  the  ponnd.  He 
never  saw  the  white  cow  :  had  the  cow 
been  a  veritable  ghost,  Dan  had  not 
seen  it  then.  The  yells  subsiding  into 
moans,  and  the  perspiration  into  fever 
heat,  he  gained  his  mother's,  and  broke, 
as  you  have  heard,  the  window  in  pas- 
sing in. 

Even  so  much  as  these  particulars 
were  not  yet  known.  The  first  person 
to  elicit  them  was  Roy  the  bailiff. 

After  Jan  Verner  had  departed, 
saying  he  should  be  back  by  ami  by, 
and  giving  Mrs.  Duff  strict  orders  to 
keep  the  boy  quiet,  and  allow  nobody 
near  him  but  herself,  and,  above  all,  no 
questioning,  Mrs.  Duff  quitted  him  : 
"  that  he  might  get  a  bit  o'  sleep,"  she 
said.  In  point  of  fact,  Mrs.  Duff  was 
burning  to  exercise  her  gossiping  powers 
with  those  other  gossipers  below.  To 
them  she  descended  ;  and  found  Susan 
Peckaby  holding  forth  about  the  white 
cow. 

"You  be  wrong,  Susan  Peckaby," 
said  Mrs.  Duff.  "  It  warn't  the  white 
cow  at  all ;  he  warn't  a-nigh  the  pound. 
He  told  Mr.  Jan  so." 

"  Then  what  was  it  ?"  returned  Susan 
Peckaby. 

One  of  the  present  auditors  was  Roy 
the  bailiff.  He  had  only  recently  pushed 
in,  and  had  stood  listening  in  silence, 
taking  in  the  various  comments  and 
opinions.  As  silently,  he  moved  behind 
the  group,  and  was  stealing  up  the 
stairs.  Mrs.  Duff  placed  herself  before 
him. 

"  Where  be  you  a  going.  Mr.  Roy  ? 
Mr.  Jan  said  as  not  a  soul  was  to  go 
a-nigh  him  to  disturb  him  with  talk. 
A  nice  thing,  it  'ud  be,  for  it  to  settle 
on  his  brain  !" 

"I  aint  a  going  to  disturb  him," 
returned  Roy.  "  I  have  seen  something 
myself  to-night  that  is  not  over-kind. 
I'd  like  to  get  a  inkling  if  it's  the 
same  that  has  frighted  him." 

"  Was  it  in  the  pound  ?"  eagerly 
asked  Mrs.  Peckaby. 


"  The  pound  be  smothered  !"  was  the 
polite  answer  vouchsafed  by  Roy. 
"  Thee'll  go  mad  with  th'  white  donkey 
one  of  these  days." 

"  There  can't  be  any  outlet  to  it,  but 
one,"  observed  Mrs.  Chuff,  the  black- 
smith's wife,  giving  her  opinion  in  a 
loud  key.  "  He  must  ha'  seen  Rachel 
Frost's  ghost." 

"  Have  you  been  and  seen  that  to- 
night, Mr.  Roy  ?"  cried  Susan  Pecka- 

by. 

"  Maybe  I  have,  and  maybe  I 
haven't,"  was  Roy's  satisfactory  reply. 
"  All  I  say  is,  I've  seen  something  that 
I'd  rather  not  have  seen ;  something 
that  'ud  have  sent  all  you  women  into 
fits.  'Twarn't  unlike  Rachel,  and  'twere 
clothed  in  white.  I'll  just  go  and  take 
a  look  at  Dan,  Mother  Duff.  No  fear 
o'  my  disturbing  him." 

Mother  Duff,  absorbed  with  her 
visitors,  allowed  him  to  go  on  without 
further  impediment.  The  first  thing 
Roy  did,  upon  getting  up-stairs,  was  to 
shut  the  chamber  door ;  the  next  to 
arouse  and  question  the  suffering  Dan. 
Roy  succeeded  in  getting  from  him  the 
particulars  already  related  ;  and  a  little 
more  :  insomuch  that  Dan  mentioned 
the  name  which  the  dead  man  had 
borne  in  life. 

Roy  sat  and  stared  at  him  after  the 
revelation,  keeping  silence.  It  may 
have  been  that  he  was  digesting  the 
wonder :  it  may  have  been  that  he  was 
deliberating  upon  his  answer. 

"  Look  you  here,  Dan  Duff,"  said  he, 
by  and  by,  holding  the  shaking  boy  by 
the  shoulder.  "  You  just  breathe  that 
name  again  to  living  mortal,  and  see  if 
you  don't  get  hung  up  by  the  neck  for 
it.  'Twas  nothing  but  Rachel's  ghost. 
Them  ghosts  takes  the  forms  of  any 
thing  that  it  pleases  'em  to  take ; 
whether  it's  a  dead  man's  or  whether 
it's  a  woman's,  what  do  they  care  ? 
There's  no  ghost  but  Rachel's  'ud  be  a- 
hovering  over  that  pond.  Where  be 
your  senses  gone,  not  to  know  that  ?" 

Poor  Dan's  senses  appeared  to  be 
wandering  somewhere  yet :  they  certainly 
were  not  in  him.  He  shook  and  moan- 
ed, and  finally  fell  into  the  same  sort 
of  stupor  as  before.  Roy  could  make 
nothing  further  of  him,  and  he  went 
down. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  the  assemblage, 
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"I've  got  it. out  of  him.  The  minute 
he  saw  me,  he  stretched  his  arm  out — 
'  Mr.  Roy,'  says  he,  '  I'm  sick  to  un- 
burden myself  to  somebody  :'  and  he  up 
and  told.  He's  fell  off  again  now,  like 
one  senseless,  and  I  question  if  he'd 
remember  telling  me." 

"  And  what  was  it  ?  And  what  was 
it  ?"  questioned  the  chorus.  "  Rachel's 
ghost  ?» 

"It  was  nothing  less,  you  may  be 
sure,"  replied  Roy,  his  tone  expressive 
of  contempt  that  they  should  have 
thought  it  could  be  any  thing  less. 
"  The  young  idiot  must  take  and  go  by 
the  pond  on  this  bright  night,  and  in 
course  he  saw  it.  Right  again  his  face, 
he  says,  it  appeared  ;  there  wasn't  no 
mistaking  of  it.  It  was  a  walking 
round  and  round  the  pool." 

Considerable  shivering  in  the  assem- 
bly. Polly  Dawson,  who  was  on  its 
outskirts,  shrieked,  and  pushed  into  its 
midst,  as  if  it  were  a  safer  place.  The 
women  drew  into  a  closer  circle,  and 
glanced  round  at  an  imaginary  ghost 
behind  their  shoulders. 

"Was  it  that  as  you  saw  yourself  to- 
night, Mr.  Roy  ?" 

"  Never  mind  me,"  was  Roy's  answer. 
"  I  ain't  one  to  be  startled  to  death  at 
sight  of  a  sperit,  like  boys  and  women 
is.  I  had  my  pill  in  what  I  saw,  I  can 
tell  ye.  And  my  advice  to  ye  all  is, 
keep  within  your  own  doors  after  night- 
fall." 

Without  further  salutation,  Roy  de- 
parted. The  women,  with  one  accord, 
began  to  make  for  the  staircase.  To 
contemplate  one  who  had  just  been  in 
actual  contact  with  the  ghost — which 
some  infidels  had  persistently  asserted 
throughout  was  nothing  but  a  myth — 
was  a  sight  not  to  be  missed.  But 
they  were  driven  back  again.  With  a 
succession  of  yells,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  heard,  save  at  the 
Willow-pond  that  night,  Dan  appeared 
leaping  down  upon  them,  his  legs  naked 
and  his  short  shirt  flying  behind  him. 
To  be  left  alone,  a  prey  to  ghosts  or 
their  remembrances,  was  more  than  the 
boy,  with  his  consciousness  upon  him, 
could  bear.  The  women  yelled  also, 
and  fell  back  one  upon  another :  not  a 
few  being  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  ghost  itself. 

What  was   to   be   done   with   Li  in  ? 


Before  the  question  was  finally  decided, 
Mrs.  Bascroft,  the  landlady  of  the 
Plough  and  Harrow,  who  had  made 
one  of  the  company,  went  off  to  her  bar, 
whence  she  hastened  back  again  with 
an  immense  hot  tumbler,  three  parts 
brandy,  one  part  water,  the  whole  of 
which  was  poured  down  the  throat  of 
Dan. 

"There's  nothing  like  it  for  restoring 
folks  after  a  fright,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Bascroft. 

The  result  of  the  dose  was,  that  Dan 
subsided  into  a  state  of  real  stupor,  so 
profound  and  prolonged  that  even  Jan 
began  to  doubt  whether  he  would  awake 
from  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

COMMOTION    IN    DEERHAM. 

LIONEL  YERNER  sat  over  his  morn- 
ing letters,  bending  upon  one  of  them 
a  perplexed  brow.  A  claim  which  he 
had  settled  the  previous  spring — at 
least,  which  he  believed  had  been  set- 
tled— was  now  forwarded  to  him  again. 
That  there  was  very  little  limit  to  his 
wife's  extravagance  he  had  begun  to 
know. 

In  spite  of  Sibylla's  extensive  pur- 
chases, made  in  Paris  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage,  she  had  contrived  by 
the  end  of  the  following  winter  to  run 
up  a  tolerable  bill  at  her  London  milli- 
ner's. When  they  had  gone  to  town 
in  the  early  spring  this  bill  got  pre- 
sented to  Lionel.  Four  hundred  and 
odd  pounds.  He  give  Sibylla  a  cheque 
for  its  amount,  and  some  ge'ntle  loving 
words  of  admonition  at  the  same  time — 
not  to  spend  him  out  of  house  and 
home. 

A  second  account  from  the  same 
milliner  had  arrived  this  morning — been 
delivered  to  him  with  other  London 
letters.  Why  it  should  have  been  sent 
to  him  and  not  to  his  wife,  he  was  un- 
able to  tell — unless  it  was  meant  as  a 
genteel  hint  that  payment  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. The  whole  amount  was  for 
eleven  hundred  pounds,  but  part  of  this 
purported  to  be  "  To  bill  delivered" — 
four  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  The 
precise  sum  which  Lionel  believed  to 
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have  been  paid.  Eleven  hundred 
pounds  !  and  all  the  other  claims  upon 
him  !  No  wonder  he  sat  with  a  bent 
brow.  If  things  went  on  at  this  rate, 
Yerner's  Pride  would  come  to  the  ham- 
mer. 

He  rose,  the  account  in  his  hand,  and 
proceeded  to  his  wife's  dressing-room. 
Among  other  habits,  Sibylla  was  falling 
into  that  of  indolence,  scarcely  ever 
rising  to  breakfast  now.  Or,  if  she 
rose,  she  did  not  come  down.  Made- 
moiselle Benoite  came  whisking  out  of 
a  side  room  as  he  was  about  to  enter. 

"  Madame's  toilette  is  not  made,  sir," 
cried  she,  in  a  tart  tone,  as  if  she 
thought  he  had  no  right  to  enter. 

"What  of  that?"  returned  Lionel. 
And  he  went  in. 

Just  as  she  had  got  out  of  bed,  save 
that  she  had  a  blue  quilted  silk  dress- 
ing-gown thrown  on,  and  her  feet  were 
thrust  into  blue  quilted  slippers,  sat 
Sibylla,  before  a  good  fire.  She  leaned 
in  an  easy-chair,  reading ;  a  miniature 
breakfast  service  of  Sevres  china,  con- 
taining chocolate,  on  a  low  table  at  her 
side.  Some  people  like  to  read  a  word 
or  two  of  the  Bible,  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ently may  be,  after  getting  lip*  in  the 
morning.  Was  that  good  book  the 
study  of  Sibylla?  Not  at  all.  Her 
study  was  a  French  novel.  By  dint  of 
patience,  and  the  assistance  of  Made- 
moiselle Benoite  in  the  hard  words  and 
complicated  sentences,  Mrs.  Yerner 
contrived  to  arrive  tolerably  well  at  its 
sense. 

"Good  gracious!"  she  exclaimed 
when  Lionel  appeared,  "  are  you  not 
goue  shooting  with  the  rest  ?" 

"  I  did  not  go  this  morning,"  he 
answered,  closing  the  door  and  ap- 
proaching her. 

"  Have  you  taken  breakfast'?"  she 
asked. 

"Breakfast  has  been  over  a  long 
while.  Were  I  you,  Sibylla,  when  I 
had  guests  staying  in  the  house,  I 
should  try  and  rise  to  breakfast  with 
them." 

"  Oh,  you  crafty  Lionel !  To  save 
you  the  trouble  of  presiding.  Thank 
you,"  she  continued,  good-humoredly, 
"I  am  more  comfortable  here.  What 
is  this  story  about  a  ghost  ?  The 
kitchen's  in  a  regular  commotion, 
Beuoite  says." 


"To  what  do  you  allude?"  asked 
Lionel. 

"  Dan  Duff  is  dying,  or  dead,"  re- 
turned Sibylla.  "Benoite  was  in  Deer- 
ham  last  night,  and  brought  him  home 
to  carry  her  parcels.  In  going  back 
again,  he  saw,  as  he  says,  Rachel 
Frost's  ghost,  and  it  terrified  him  out 
of  his  senses.  Old  Roy  saw  it,  too,  and 
the  news  has  traveled  up  here." 

Sibylla  laughed  as  she  spoke.  Lionel 
looked  vexed. 

"They  are  very  stupid,"  he  said. 
"  A  pity  but  they  kept  such  stories  to 
themselves.  If  they  were  only  as  quiet 
as  poor  Rachel's  ghost  is,  it  might  be 
better  for  some  of  them." 

"  Of  course  you  would  wish  it  kept 
quiet,"  said  Sibylla,  in  a  tone  full  of 
significance.  "  I  like  to  hear  of  these 
frights — it  is  good  fun." 

He  did  not  fathom  in  the  remotest 
degree  the  meaning  of  her  tone.  But 
he  had  not  gone  thither  to  dispute 
about  ghosts. 

"  Sibylla,"  he  gravely  said,  putting 
the  open  account  into  her  hand,  "I 
have  received  this  this  morning." 

Sibylla  ran  her  eyes  over  it  with  in- 
difference :  first  at  the  bill's  head,  to  see 
whence  it  came,  next  at  its  sum  total. 

"  What  an  old  cheat  1  Eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  !  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
had  the  half." 

Lionel  pointed  to  the  part  "bill 
delivered." 

"  Was  that  not  paid  in  the  spring  ?" 

"  How  can  I  recollect  ?"  returned 
Sibylla,  speaking  as  carelessly  as  before. 

"  I  think  you  may  recollect  if  you 
try.  I  gave  you  a  cheque  for  the 
amount." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do  recollect  now.  It  has 
not  been  paid." 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  say  I  gave  the 
cheque  for  it." 

"I  cashed  the  cheque  myself.  I 
wanted  some  money  just  then.  You 
can't  think  how  fast  money  goes  in 
London,  Lionel." 

The  avowal  proved  only  what  he 
suspected.  Nevertheless  it  hurt  him 
greatly — grieved  him  to  his  heart's 
core.  Not  so  much  the  spending  of  the 
money,  as  the  keeping  the  fact  from 
him.  What  a  lack  of  good  .feeling,  of 
confidence,  it  proved  ! 

He  bent  towards  her,  speaking  gently, 
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kindly.  Whatever  might  be  her  faults 
to  him,  her  provocations,  he  could  never 
behave  otherwise  to  her  than  as  a 
thorough  gentleman,  a  kind  husband. 

"  It  was  not  right  to  use  that  cheque, 
Sibylla.  It  was  made  out  in  Madame 
Lebeau's  name,  and  should  have  been 
paid  to  her.  But  why  did  you  not  tell 
me?" 

Sibylla  shrugged  her  shoulders  in 
place  of  an  answer.  She  had  picked  up 
many  such  little  national  habits  of 
Mademoiselle  Benoite's.  Very  conspicu- 
ous just  then  was  the  upright  line  on 
Lionel's  brow. 

"  The  amount  altogether  is,  you  per- 
ceive, eleven  hundred  pounds,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sibylla.  "  She's  a  cheat, 
that  Madame  Lebeau.  I  shall  make 
Benoite  write  her  a  French  letter,  and 
tell  her  so." 

"  It  must  be  paid.  But  it  is  a  great 
deal  of  money.  I  cannot  continue  to 
pay  these  large  sums,  Sibylla.  I  have 
not  the  money  to  do  it  with." 

"  Not  the  money  ?  When  you  know 
you  are  paying  heaps  for  Lady  Verner  I 
Before  you  tell  me  not  to  spend,  you 
should  cease  supplying  her." 

Lionel's  very  brow  flushed. 

"My  mother  has  a  claim  upon  me 
only  in  a  degree  less  than  you  have,"  he 
gravely  said.  "Part  of  the  revenues 
of  Verner's  Pride  ought  to  have  been 
hers  years  ago  :  and  they  were  not." 

"  If  my  husband  had  lived — if  he  had 
left  me  a  little  child — Verner's  Pride 
would  have '  been  his  and  mine,  and 
never  yours  at  all. 

"Hush,  Sibylla!  You  don't  know 
how  these  allusions  hurt  me,"  he  inter- 
rupted, in  a  tone  of  intense  pain. 

"  They  are  true,"  said  Sibylla. 

"  But  not — forgive  me,  my  dear,  for 
saying  it — not  the  less  unseemly. " 

"  Why  do  you  grumble  at  me,  then  ?" 

"  I  do  not  grumble,"  he  answered,  in 
a  kind  tone.  "  Your  interests  are  mine, 
Sibylla,  and  mine  are  yours.  I  only 
tell  you  the  fact — and  a  fact  it  is — that 
our  income  will  not  stand  these  heavy 
calls  upon  it.  Were  I  to  show  you  how 
much  you  have  spent  in  dress  since  we 
married, — what  with  Paris,  London,  and 
Heartburg, — the  sum  total  would  fright- 
en you." 

"  Why  do  you  keep  the  sum  total  ?" 


resentfully  asked  Sibylla.  "Why  do 
you  add  it  up  ?" 

"I  must  keep  my  accounts  correctly. 
My  uncle  taught  me  that." 

"  I  am  sure  he  did  not  teach  you  to 
grumble  at  me,"  she  rejoined.  "  I  look 
upon  Verner's  Pride  as  mine,  more  than 
yours  :  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  death 
of  my  husband,  you  would  never  have 
had  it." 

Inexpressibly  vexed — vexed  beyond 
the  power  to  answer,  for  he  would  not 
trust  himself  to  answer— Lionel  prepared 
to  quit  the  room.  He  began  to  wish 
he  had  not  had  Verner's  Pride,  if  this 
was  to  be  its  domestic  peace.  Sibylla 
petulantly  threw  the  French  book  from 
her  lap  upon  the  table,  and  it  fell  with 
its  pages  open. 

Lionel's  eyes  caught  its  title,  and  a 
flush,  not  less  deep  than  the  preceding 
flush  darkened  his  brow.  He  laid  his 
open  palm  upon  the  page  with  an  in- 
voluntary movement,  as  if  he  would 
guard  it  from  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  That 
she  should  be  reading  that  notorious 
work  ! 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  ?"  he  cried. 
"  It  is  j^^a  fit  book  for  you." 

"  Tnwrs  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
book  as  far  as  I  have  gone." 

"  Indeed  yon  must  not  read  it !  Pray 
don't,  Sibylla !  You  will  be  sorry  for 
it  afterwards." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  not  a  fit 
book  ?" 

"Because  I  have  read  it." 

"  There  !  You  have  read  it !  And 
you  would  like  to  deny  the  pleasure  to 
me  !  Don't  say  you  are  never  selfish." 

"  Sibylla !  What  is  fit  for  me  to 
read,  may  be  most  unfit  for  you.  I 
read  the  book  when  I  was  a  young  man  : 
I  would  not  read  it  now.  Is  it  Be- 
noite's ?"  he  inquired,  seeing  the  name 
in  the  first  page. 

"Yes,  it  is." 

Lionel  closed  the  book. 

"  Promise  me,  Sibylla,  that  you  will 
not  attempt  to  read  more  of  it.  Give 
it  her  back  at  once,  and  tell  her  to  send 
it  out  of  the  house,  or  to  keep  it  under 
lock  and  key  while  it  remains  within  it." 

Sibylla  hesitated. 

"  Is  it  so  very  hard  a  promise  ?"  he 
tenderly  asked.  "  I  would  do  a  great 
deal  more  for  you." 

"Yes,  Lionel,  I  will  promise,"  she 
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replied,  a  better  feeling  coming  over 
her.  "  I  will  give  it  her  back  now. 
Benoite  !" 

She  called  loudly.  Benoite  heard, 
and  came  in. 

"  Mr.  Yerncr  says  this  is  not  a  nice 
book.  You  may  take  it  away." 

Mademoiselle  Benoite  advanced  with 
a  red  face  and  took  the  book. 

"  Have  you  any  more  such  books  ?" 
inquired  Lionel,  looking  at  her. 

"  No,  sir,  I  not  got  one  other,"  hardily 
replied  she. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  put  this  one 
away.  Had  your  mistress  been  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  book,  she  had  not 
suffered  you  to  produce  it." 

Mademoiselle  went  away,  her  skirts 
jerking.  Lionel  bent  down  to  his  wife. 

"  You  know  that  it  pains  me  to  find 
fault,  Sibylla,"  he  fondly  whispered. 
"  I  have  ever  your'welfare  and  happi- 
ness at  heart.  More  anxiously,  I  thjuk^ 
than  you  have  mine." 

He    went    back    to  fes    letters   and 
papers.     Later  in  the  day  he  strolled 
out,  and  met  the  shooting  party  comiftj 
home.     After  congratulating   the 
their  good  sport,  he  was  turi^a^r* 
with  them/ when  the  gamekJBir  inti- 
mated that  he  should  be  gladio  speak 
a  word  to  him  in  private.     Upon  wine 
Lionel  let  the  gentlemen  go  on. 

•'  What  is  it,  Broom  ?"  asked  he. 

"  I'm  much  afeard,  sir,  if  things  arerl 
not  altered,  that  there'll  be  murder  com- 
mitted some  night,"  answered  Broom, 
without  circumlocution. 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  Lionel.  "Are 
you  and  the  poachers  again  at  issue  I" 

>:  It's  not  about  the  poachers,  hang 
'em !  It's  abflut  Robin  Frost,  sir. 
What  on  earth  have  come  to  him. I  can't 
conceive.  This  last  few  nights  he  have 
took  to  come  prowling  out  with  a  gun. 
He  lays  himself  down  in  the  copse,  or  a 
ditch,  or  the  open  field — no  matter 
where — and  there  he  stops,  on  the 
watch,  his  gun  always  pointed. >r 

"  On  the  watch  for  what  ?"  asked 
Lionel. 

'•  He  best  knows  himself,  sir.  He's 
going  quite  cracked,  it's  my  belief;  he 
have  been  half-way  to  it  this  long  while. 
Sometimes  he's  traveling  through  the 
brushwood  on  all  fours,  the  gun  ever 
pointed  ;  but  mostly  he's  posted  on  the 
watch.  He'll  get  shot  for  a  poacher, 


or  some  of  the  poachers  will  shoot  him, 
as  sure  as  it's  a  gun  that  he  carries." 

"  What  can  be  his  motive,"  mused 
Lionel. 

"  I'm  inclined  to  think,  sir,  though  he 
is  Robin  Frost,  that  he's  after  the  birds," 
boldly  returned  Broom^  ^w 

"  Then  rely  upon  *t  fnatlfo..  think 
wrong,  Broom,"  rebuked  LfWreT^  "  Ro- 
bin Frost  wpuld  no  more  go  out  poach- 
ing, than  I  should  go  out  thieving," 

"  I  saw  hfm  trailing  along  last  night 
in  the  moonlight,  sir.     I  saw  his  old 
father  come. up  and  talk  to  him, ^urging 
him  to  go  home,  as  it  seemed*  to*  me. 
But  he  couldn't  get  him;  antf  live  old   .• 
man  had  to  hobble  back  without  Robin,- ,1- 
Robin  stopped  in  his  cold  berth'  on  the 
ground." 

"  I  did  not  think  old  Matthew  was 
capable  of  going  out  at  night." 

"  He  did  last  night,  sir ;   that's  for 
'certain.     It  was -not  far  ;    only  down 
away -by  the  brick-kilns.  ;  '^here's  a  tale 
going  abroad  th"at  Dan  Duff  was  sent 
into,  mortal  fright  by;  se^iug^something 
"he  took  to  be  Rachel's  £host :  my 
pinion  is,  that  he  must  have  met  old 
Frost--in    his  white   smock-frock,    and 
took  him  for  a  ghost.*'..  The  moon  did 
an    uncommon    \yhite    shade   last 
Though  old  Frost  wasn't  a-nigh 

e  Willow-pool,    nor   Robin   neither, 

d  that's  where  they  say  Dan  Duff  got 
Is  fright.  Formerly,  Robin  was  always 
round  that  pool,  but  lately  he  has 
changed  his  beat.  Anyhow,  sir,  perhaps 
you  be  so  good  as  drop-.a  warning  to 
Robin  of  the  risk  he  runs,  lie  may 
thrnct  you." 

"  I  will,"  said  Lionel. 

The  gamekeeper  touched  his  hat  and 
walked  aj#ay.  Lionel  considered  that 
he.duji3*ht  as  well  give  Robin  the  warning 
tl«m  :  and  he. turned  towards  the  village. 
Before  fairly  entering  it,  he  had  met 
twenty  talkative  persons,  who  had  given 
hjm  t|tf|pty  different  versions  of  the 
prev&ufc  night's  doings,  touching  Dan 


Mrs/' Duff  was  at  her  door  when 
Lionel  went  by.  She  generally  was  at 
her  door,  unless  she  was  serving  cus- 
tomers. He  stopped  to  accost  her. 

"  What's  the  truth  of  this  affair,  Mrs. 
Duff'/"  asked  he.  "  I  have  heard  many 
versions  of  it." 

Mrs.  Duff  gave  as  succinct  an  account 
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as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  give.  Some 
would  have  told  it  in  a  third  of  the 
time  :  but  Lionel  had  patience  ;  he  was 
in  no  particular  hurry. 

"I  have  been  one  of  those  to  laugh 
at  the  ghost,  sir ;  a  saying  that  it  never 
was  Rachel's,  and  that  it  never  walked," 
she  added.  "  But  I'll  never  do  so 
again.  Roy,  he  see  it,  as  well  as  Dan." 

"  Oh  !  he  saw  it,  too,  did  he  ?"  re- 
sponded Lionel,  with  a  good-natured 
smile  of  mockery.  "  Mrs.  Duff,  you 
ought  to  be  too  old  to  believe  in 
ghosts,"  he  more  seriously  added.  "  I 
am  sure  Roy  is,  whatever  he  may  say." 

"If  it  was  no  ghost,  sir,  what  could 
have  put  our  Dan  into  that  awful 
fright  ?  Mr.  Jan  dosen't  know  as  he'll 
overget  it  at  all.  He's  a  lying  without 
a  bit  of  conscientiousness  on  my  bed, 
his  eyes  shut,  and  his  breath  a  coining 
hard." 

"  Something  frightened  him,  no  doubt. 
The  belief  in  poor  Rachel's  ghost  has 
been  so  popular,  that  every  night-fright 
is  attributed  to  that.  Who  was  it 
went  into  a  fainting  fit  in  the  road, 
fancying  Rachel's  ghost  was  walking- 
do  wu  upon  them  ;  and  it  proved  after- 
wards to  have  been  only  the  miller's 
man  with  a  sack  of  flour  on  his  back  ?" 

"  Oh,  that !"  slightly  returned  Mrs. 
Duff.  "  It  was  that  stupid  Mother 
Grind,  before  they  went  off  with  the 
Mormons.  She'd  drop  at  her  shadder, 
sir,  she  would." 

"  So  would  some  of  the  rest  of  you," 
said  Lionel.  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
Dan  is  so  ill." 

"  Mr.  Jan's  in  a  fine  way  over  him, 
sir.  Mrs.  Bascroft  gave  him  just  a 
taste  of  weak  brandy  and  water,  and 
Mr.  Jan,  when  lie  come  to  know  it, 
said  we  might  just  as  well  have  give 
him  pison  ;  and  he'd  not  answer  for  his 
life  or  his  reason.  A  pretty  thing  it'll 
be  for  Deerham,  if  there's  more  lives 
to  be  put  in  danger,  now  the  ghost  have 
took  to  walk  again  !  Mr.  Bourne  called 
in  just  now,  sir,  to  learn  the  rights  of 
it.  He  went  up  and  see  Dan :  but 
nothing  could  he  make  of  him.  Would 
you  be  pleased  to  go  up  and  take  a 
look  at  him,  sir  ?" 

Lionel   declined.     He  could  do  the 

boy  no  good,  and  had  no  especial  wish 

to  look  at  him,  although  he  had  been 

promoted  to  the  notoriety  of  seeing  a 
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ghost.     A  few  steps  further  he  encoun- 
tered Jan. 

"What  is  iJkhat's  the  matter  with 
the  boy  ?"  askea  Lionel. 

"  He  had  a  good  fright ;  there's  no 
doubt  about  that,"  replied  Jan.  "  Saw 
a  white  cow  on  its  hind  legs,  it's  my 
belief.  That  wouldn't  have  been  much  : 
the  boy  would  have  been  all  right  by 
now,  but  the  woman  drenched  him  with 
brandy,  and  made  him  stupidly  drunk. 
He'll  be  better  this  evening.  I  can't 
stop,  Lionel  i  I  am  run  off  my  legs  to- 
day." 

The  commotion  in  the  village  in- 
ci'eased  as  the  evening  approached. 
Jan  knew  that  young  Dan  would  be 
well — save  for  any  little  remembrance 
of  the  fright  which  might  remain — when 
the  fumes  of  the  brandy  had  gone  off: 
but  he  wisely  kept  his  own  counsel,  and 
let  the  public  think  he  was  in  danger. 
Otherwise,  a  second  installment  of  the 
brandy  might  have  been  administered 
behind  Jan's  back.  To  have  a  boy 
dying  of  fright  from  seeing  a  ghost  was 
a  treat  in  the  marvelous  line,  which 
Deerham  had  never  yet  enjoyed.  There 
had  been  no  agitation  like  unto  it, 
since^fe  death  of  poor  Rachel  Frost. 

BravS  spirits,  some  of  them  !  They 
volunteered  to  go  out  and  meet  the 
apparition.  As  twilight  approached 
you  could  not  have  got  into  Mrs. 
Duff's  shop,  for  there  was  the  chief 
gathering.  Arguments  were  being  used 
to  prove  that,  according  to  all  logic,  if 
a  ghost  appeared  one  night,  it  was  safe 
to  appear  a  second. 

"  Who'll  speak  up  to  go  and  watch 
for  it  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Duff.  "  I  can't.  I 
can't  leave  Dan.  Sally  Green's  a  sit- 
ting up  by  him  now  ;  for  Mr.  Jan  says 
if  he's  left  again,  he  shall  hold  me  re- 
sponsible. It  don't  stand  to  reason  as 
I  can  leave  Sally  Green  in  charge  of 
the  shop,  though  I  can  leave  her  a  bit 
witli  Dan.  Not  but  what  I'd  go  alone 
to  the  pond,  and  stop  there  ;  /  haven't 
got  no. fear." 

It  singularly  happened  that  those 
who  were  kept  at  home  by  domestic  or 
other  duties,  had  no  fear:  they,  to  hear 
them  talk,  would  rather  have  enjoyed 
an  encounter  solus  with  the  ghost,  than 
not.  Those  who  could  plead  no  home 
engagement  professed  themselves  willing 
to  undertake  the  expedition  in  com- 
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pany ;  but  freely  avowed  they  would 
not  go  alone  for  the  world. 

"  Cotne  !  who'll  vcJ^iteer  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Duff.  "  It  'ud  be^f  great  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  form  it  appears  in,  and 
Lave  that  set  at  rest.  Dan,  he'll  never 
be  able  to  tell,  by  the  looks  of  him 
now." 

"I'll  go  for  one,"  said  bold  Mrs. 
Bascroft.  "And  them  as  joins  me 
shall  each  have  a  good  stiff  tumbler  of 
some'at  hot  afore  starting,  to  prime  'in 
again  the  cold." 

Whether  it  was  the  brave  example 
set,  or  whether  it  was  the  promise  ac- 
companying it,  certain  it  was,  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  now. 
A  good  round  dozen  started,  filling  up 
the  Plough-and-Harrow  bar,  as  Mrs. 
Bascroft  dealt  out  her  treat  with  no 
niggard  hand. 

•'  W hat's  a  doing  now  ?"  asked  Bas- 
croft, a  stupid-looking  man  with  red 
hair  combed  straight  down  his  fore- 
head, and  colored  shirt  sleeves,  survey- 
ing the  inroad  on  his  premises  with 
surprise. 

"  Xever  you  mind,''  sharply  reproved 
his  better  half.  "  These  ladies  is  my 
visitors,  and  if  I  choose  to  staf^treat 
round,  what's  that  to  you  ?  You  takes 
your  share  o'  liquor,  Bascroft." 

Bascroft  was  not  held  in  very  great 
estimation  by  the  ladies  generally,  and 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  him. 

"  We  are  going  out  to  see  the  ghost,. 
if  you  must  know,  Bascroft,"  said  Susan 
Peckaby,  who  made  one  of  the  volun- 
teers. 

Bascroft  stared. 

"'  What  a  set  of  idiots  you  must  be  I" 
grunted  he.  "  Mr.  Jan  says  as  Dan 
Duff  see  nothing  but  a  white  cow :  he 
telled  me  so  hisself.  Be  you  a  thinking 
1 1  meet  that  there  other  white  animal 
on  your  road,  Mrs.  Peckaby  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  tartly  returned 
Mrs.  Peckaby. 

"  One  'ud  think  so.  You  can't  want 
to  go  out  to  meet  ghostesses ;  you  be 
a  going  out  to  your  saints  at  New 
Jerusalem.  I'd  whack  that  there  don- 
key for  being  so  slow,  when  he  did 
come,  if  I  was  yon." 

Hastening  away  from  Bascroft  aud 
his  aggravating  tongue,  the  expedition, 
having  drained  their  tumblers,  filed  out. 
Down  by  the  pound — relieved  now  of 


its  caged  inmate — went  they,  on  to- 
wards the  Willow-pond.  The  tumblers 
had  made  them  brave.  The  night  was 
light,  as  the  preceding  one  had  been  : 
the  ground  looked  white,  'as  if  with 
frost,  and  the  air  was  cold.  The  pond 
in  view,  they  halted,  and  took  a  furtive 
glance,  beginning  to  feel  somewhat 
chill.  So  far  as  these  half  glances 
allowed  them  to  judge,  there  appeared 
to  be  nothing  near  it,  nothing  on  its 
brink. 

"  It's  of  no  good  marching  right  np 
to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Jones  the  baker's  wife. 
"  The  ghost  mightn't  come  at  all,  if  it 
saw  all  us  there.  Let's  get  inside  the 
trees." 

Mrs.  Jones  meant  inside  the  grove 
of  trees.  The  proposition  was  most 
acceptable,  and  they  took  up  their  posi- 
tion, the  pond  in  view,  peeping  out,  and 
conversing  in  a  whisper.  By  and  by 
they  heard  the  church  clock  strike 
eight. 

"  I  wish  it  'ud  make  haste,"  ex- 
claimed Susan  Peckaby,  with  some  im- 
patience. "  I  don't  never  like  to  be 
away  from  home  long  together,  for  fear 
of  that  there  blessed  white  animal  ar- 
riving." 

"  He'd  wait,  wouldn't  he  ?"  sarcasti- 
cally rejoined  Polly  Dawsou.  "  He'd — " 

A  prolonged  hush — sh — sh  !  from 
the  rest  restored  silence.  Something 
was  rustling  the  trees  at  a  distance. 
They  huddled  closer  together,  and 
caught  hold  one  of  another. 

Nothing  appeared.  The  alarm  went 
off.  And  they  waited,  without  result, 
until  the  clock  struck  nine.  The  artifi- 
cial strength  within  them  had  coolecf 
by  that  time,  their  ardor  had  cooled, 
and  they  were  feeling  chill  and  tired. 
Susan  Peckaby  was  upon  thorns,  she 
said,  and  urged  their  departure. 

"  You  can  go  if  you  like,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Xobody  wants  to  keep  you." 

Susan  Peckaby  measured  the  distance 
between  the  pond  and  the  way  she  had 
to  go,  and  came  to  the  determination 
to  risk  it. 

"I'll  make  a  rush  for  it,  I  think," 
said  she.  "  I  shan't  see  nothing.  For 
all  I  know,  that  quadruple  may  be  right 
afore  our  door  now.  If  he — " 

Susan  Peckaby  stopped,  her  voice 
subsiding  into  a  shriek.  She,  and 
those  with  her,  became  simultaneously 
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aware  that  some  white  figure  was  bear- 
ing clown  upon  them.  The  shrieks 
grew  awful. 

It  proved  to  be  Roy  in  his  white 
fustian  jacket.  Roy  had  never  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  a  dozen  women 
shriek  in  concert  before,  at  least,  like 
this.  His  loud  derisive  langh  was  ex- 
cessively aggravating.  What  with  that, 
what  with  the  fright  his  appearance 
had  really  put  them  in,  they  all  tore  off, 
leaving  some  hard  words  for  him  ;  and 
never  stopped  to  take  breath  until  they 
burst  into  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Duff. 

Ifc  was  rather  an  ignominious  way  of 
returning,  and  Mrs.  Duff  did  not  spare 
her  comments.  If  she  had  went  out  to 
meet  the  ghost,  she'd  ha'  stopped  till 
the  ghost  came,  she  would !  Mrs. 
Jones  rejoined  that  them  watched-for 
ghosts,  as  she  had  heered,  never  did 
come — which  she  had  said  so  afore  they 
went  out ! 

Master  Dan,  considerably  recovered, 
was  down  then.  Rather  pale  and  shaky, 
and  accommodated  with  a  chair  and 
pillow,  in  front  of  the  kitchen  fire.  The 
expedition  pressed  into  the  kitchen, 
and  five  hundred  questions  were  lavished 
upon  the  boy. 

"  What  was  it  dressed  in,  Dan  ?" 
Did  you  get  a  good  sight  of  her  face, 
Dan  ?  Did  it  look  just  as  Rachel's  used 
to  look?  Speak  up,  Dan." 

"  It  warn't  Rachel's  at  all,"  replied 
Dan. 

This  unexpected  assertion  brought  a 

pause    of    discomfiture.       "  His    head 

ain't   right   yet,"   observed  Mrs.  Duff, 

^apologetically :    "  and    that's   why  I've 

not  asked  hyn  nothing." 

"  Yes,  it  is  right,  mother,"  said  Dan. 
"I  never  see  Rachel  last  night.  I 
never  said  as  I  did." 

Another  pause  :  spent  in  contemplat- 
ing Dan.  "  I  knowed  a  case  like  this, 
once  afore,"  observed  old  Miss  Till, 
who  carried  round  the  milk  to  Deerham. 
"  A  boy  got  a  fright,  and  they  couldn't 
bring  him  to  at  all.  Epsum  salts  did 
it  at  last.  Three  pints  of  'em  they  give, 
I  think  it  was,  and  that  brought  his 
mind  round." 

"  It's  a  good  remedy,"  acquiesced 
Mrs.  Jones.  "  There's  nothing  like 
plenty  of  Epsum  salts  for  boys.  I'd  try 
'em  on  him,  Mother  Duff." 

"  Dan,  dear,"  said    Susan    Peckaby, 


insinuatingly,  for  she  had  come  in  with 
the  rest,  ignoring  for  the  moment  what 
might  be  waiting  at  her  door,  "  was  it 
in  the  pound  as  yon  saw  Rachel's 
ghost  ?" 

"  'Twarn't  Rachel's  ghost  as  I  did 
see,"  persisted  Dan. 

"  Whose  then  ?"  asked  she,  humoring 
him. 

The  boy  answered.  But  he  answered 
below  his  breath  ;  as  if  he  scarcely  dared 
to  speak  the  name  aloud.  His  mother 
partially  caught  it. 

"Whose  ?"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  sharp 
voice,  her  tone  changing.  And  Dan 
spoke  a  little  louder. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Frederick  Massing- 
bird's." 


CHAPTER  XXXYII. 

MATTHEW  FROST'S  NIGHT  ENCOUNTER. 

OLD  Matthew  Frost  sat  in  his  room 
at  the  back  of  the  kitchen.  It  was  his 
bed-room  and  sitting-room  combined. 
Since  he  had  grown  feeble,  the  bustle 
of  the  kitchen  and  of  Robin's  family  dis- 
turbed him,  and  he  sat  much  in  his 
chamber  :  they  frequently  taking  his 
dinner  in  to  him. 

A  thoroughly  comfortable  arm-chair 
had  Matthew.  It  had  been  the  gift  of 
Lionel  Yerner.  At  his  elbow  was  a 
small  round  table,  of  very  dark  wood, 
rubbed  to  brightness.  On  that  table 
Matthew's  large  Bible  might  generally 
be  found  open,  and  Matthew's  specta- 
cled eyes  bending  over  it.  But  the  Bi- 
ble was  closed  to-day.  He  sat,  in  deep 
thought.  His  hands  clasped  upon  his 
stick  ;  something  after  the  manner  of  old 
Mr.  Yerner ;  and  his  eyes  fixed  through 
the  open  window  at  the  September  sun, 
as  it  played  on  the  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant bushes  in  the  cottage  garden. 

The  door  opened,  and  Robin's  wife — 
her  hands  and  arms  while,  for  she  was 
kneading  dough — appeared,  showing  in 
Lionel.  The  old  man  rose,  and  stood 
leaning  on  his  stick. 

"  Sit  down,  Matthew,"  said  Lionel, 
in  a  kindly  tone.  "Don't  let  me  dis- 
turb you."  He  made  him  go  into  his 
seat  again,  and  took  a  chair  opposite 
to  him. 
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"The  time's  gone,  sir,  for  me  to  stand 
afore  you.  That  time  mast  go  for  ns 
all." 

"Ay,  that  it  must,  Matthew,  if  we 
live.  I  came  in  to  speak  to  Robin.  His 
wife  says  she  does  not  know  where  he  is." 

"  He's  here  and  there, and  everywhere," 
was  old  Matthew's  answer.  "One  never 
knows  how  to  take  him,  sir,  or  when  to 
see  him.  My  late  master's  bonnty  to 
me,  sir,  is  keeping  us  in  comfort,  but  I 
often  ask  Robin  what  he'll  do  when  I 
am  gone.  It  gives  me  many  an  hour's 
care,  sir.  Robin,  he  don't  earn  the  half 
of  a  living  now." 

"Be  easy,  Matthew,"  was  Lionel's 
answer.  "  I  am  not  sure  the  annuity,  or 
part  of  it,  will  not  be  continued  to  Robin. 
My  uncle  left  it  in  my  charge  to  do  as  I 
should  see  fit.  I  have  never  mentioned 
it,  even  to  you  :  and  I  think  it  might  be 
as  well  for  you  not  to  speak  of  it  to 
Robin.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
get  steady  and  hard-working  again  : 
were  he  to  hear  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  his  being  kept  without  work,  he  might 
never  become  so." 

"  The  Lord  bless  my  old  master  !" 
aspirated  Matthew,  lifting  his  hands. 
"  The  Lord  bless  you,  sir  !  There's  not 
many  gentlemen  would  do  for  us  what 
him  and  you  have." 

Lionel  bent  his  head  forward,  and  low- 
ered his  voice  to  a  whisper.  -  "  Matthew, 
what  is  this  that  I  hear  about  Robin's 
going  about  the  grounds  at  night  with  a 
loaded  gun  ?" 

Matthew  flung  up  his  hands.  Not 
with  the  reverence  of  the  past  minute, 
but  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  "  Heaven 
knows  what  he  does  it  for,  sir!  I'd  keep 
him  in  :  but  it's  beyond  me." 

"  I  know  you  would.  You  went  your- 
self to  him  last  night,  Broom  tells  me." 

Matthew's  eyes  fell.  He  hesitated 
much  in  his  answer.  "I — yes,  sir, — I — 
I  couldn't  get  him  home.  It's  a  pity." 

"  You  got  as  far  as  the  brick-kilns,  I 
hear.  I  was  surprised.  I  don't  think 
you  should  be  out  at  night,  Matthew." 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not  a  going  again." 

The  words  this  time  were  spoken 
readily  enough.  But  from  some  cause 
or  other,  the  old  man  was  evidently  em- 
barrassed. His  eyes  were  not  lifted,  and 
his  clear  face  had  gone  red.  Lionel 
searched  his  imagination  for  a  reason, 
and  could  only  connect  it  with  his  son. 


"  Matthew,"  said  he,  "  I  am  about  to 
ask    yon    a   painful    question.     I    hope 
j  you  will  answer  it.     Is  Robin  perfectly 
sane?" 

"  Ay,  sir,  as  sane  as  I  am.     Unsettled 

he  is,  ever  dwelling  on  poor   Rachel, 

,  ever  thinking  of  revenge  :  but  his  senses 

be  as  much  his  as  they  ever  were.     I  wish 

his  mind  could  be  set  at  rest." 

"  At  rest  in  what  way  ?" 

"  As  to  who  it  was  that  did  the  harm 
to  Rachel.  He  has  had  it  in  his  head 
for  a  long  while,  sir,  that  it  was  Mr. 
John  Massingbird  ;  but  he  can't  be  cer- 
tain, and  it's  the  uncertainty  that  keeps 
his  mind  on  the  worrit." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  picked  up 
the  notion  that  it  was  Mr.  John  Mas- 
singbird?" inquired  Lionel,  remember- 
ing the  conversation  on  the  same  point 
that  Robin  had  once  held  with  him,  on 
that  very  garden  bench,  in  face  of  which 
he  and  Matthew  were  now  sitting. 

Old  Matthew  shook  his  head.  "I 
nevercould  learn,  sir.  Robin's  a  dutiful 
son  to  me,  but  he'd  never  tell  me  that. 
I  know  that  Mr.  John  Massingbird  has 
been  like  a  pill  in  his  throat  this  many  a 
day.  Oftentimes  have  I  felt  thankful 
that  he  was  dead,  or  Robin  would  surely 
have  gone  out  to  where  he  was,  and 
murdered  him.  Murder  wouldn't  mend 
the  ill,  sir — as  I  have  told  him  many  a 
time." 

"  Indeed  it  would  not,"  replied  Lionel. 
"  The  very  fact  of  Mr.  John  Massing- 
bird's  being  dead,  should  have  the  effect 
of  setting  Robin's  mind  at  rest — if  it  was 
to  him  that  his  suspicions  were  directed. 
For  my  part,  I  think  Robin  is  wrong  in  j 
suspecting  him." 

"  I  think  so  too,  sir.     I  don't  know 

how  it  is,  but  I  can't  bring  my  mind  to 

suspect  him  more  than  any  body  elsi'. 

I  have  thought  over  things  in  this  light, 

and   I  have  thought  over  'em  in   that 

light;  and  I'd  rather  incline  to  believe 

that  she  got  acquainted  with  somestran- 

I  ger,  poor  dear !  than   that  it  was  any 

|  body  known  to  us.     Robin  is  in  doubt ; 

he  has  had  some  cause  given   him   to 

,  suspect  Mr.  John  Massingbird,  but  he  is 

not  sure,  and  it's  that  doubt,  I  say,  that 

'  worrits  him." 

"  At  any  rate,  doubt  or  no  doubt, 
there  is  no  cause  for  him  to  go  about  at 
niirht  with  a  gun.     What  does  he  do  it 
ifor?" 
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"I  have  asked  him,  sir,  and  he  does 
not  answer.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  on 
the  watch." 

"  On  the  watch  for  what  ?"  rejoined 
Lionel. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  old 
Matthew.  "  If  you'd  say  a  word  to 
him,  sir,  it  might  stop  it.  He  got  a 
foolish  notion  into  his  mind  that  poor 
Rachel's  spirit  might  come  again,  and 
he'd  used  to  be  about  the  pond  pretty 
near  every  moonlight  night.  That  fancy 
passed  off,  and  he  has  gone  to  his  bed  at 
night  as  the  rest  of  us  have,  up  to  the 
last  week  or  so,  when  he  has  taken  to  go 
out  again,  and  to  carry  a  gun." 

"  It  was  a  foolish  notion,"  remarked 
Lionel.  "  The  dead  do  not  come  again, 
Matthew." 

Matthew  made  no  reply.    Lionel  rose. 

"I  must  try  and  come  across  Robin. 
I  wish  you  would  tell  him  to  come  up  to 
me,  Matthew." 

"  Sir,  if  you  desire  that  he  shall  wait 
upon  you  at  Verner's  Pride,  he  will  be 
sure  to  do  so,"  said  the  old  man,  leaning 
on  his  stick  as  he  stood.  "  He'd  not  go 
the  length  of  disobeying  an  order  of 
yours.  I'll  tell  him." 

It  happened  that  Lionel  did  "  come 
across "  Robin  Frost.  Not  to  any 
effect,  however,  for  he  could  not  get  to 
speak  to  him.  Lionel  was  striking  across 
some  fields  towards  Deerham  Court, 
when  he  came  in  view  of  Roy  and  Robin 
Frost  leaning  over  a  gate,  their  heads  to- 
gether in  close  confab.  It  looked  very 
much  as  though  they  were  talking  se- 
^  crets.  They  looked  up  and  saw  him  ; 
*  but  when  he  reached  the  place,  both 
were  gone.  Roy  was  in  sight  but  the 
other  had  entirely  disappeared.  Lionel 
lifted  his  voice. 

"  Roy,  I  want  you." 

Roy  could  not  feign  deafness,  though 
there  was  every  appearance  that  he 
would  like  to  do  it.  He  turned  and  ap- 
proached, putting  his  hand  to  his  hat  in 
a  half  surly  manner. 

"  Where's  Robin  Frost  ?" 

"  Robin  Frost,  sir  ?  He  was  here  a 
minute  or  two  agone.  I  met  him  acci- 
dental, and  I  stopped  him  to  ask  what 
he  was  about,  that  he  hadn't  been  at 
work  this  three  days.  He  went  on  his 
way  then,  down  the  gap.  Did  you  want 
him,  sir  ?" 

Lionel  Yerner's   perceptive  faculties 


were  tolerably  developed.  That  Roy 
was  endeavoring  to  blind  him,  he  had  no 
doubt.  They  had  not  met  "  accidental/' 
and  the  topic  of  conversation  had  not 
been  Robin's  work — of  that  he  felt  sure. 
Roy  and  Robin  Frost  might  meet  and 
talk  together  all  day  long,  it  was  nothing 
to  him  :  why  they  should  strive  to  de- 
ceive him  was  the  only  curious  part 
about  it.  Both  had  striven  to  avoid 
meeting  him  ;  and  Roy  was  talking  to 
him  now  unwillingly.  In  a  general  way, 
Robin  Frost  was  fond  of  meeting  and 
receiving  a  word  from  Mr.  Verner. 

"  I  shall  see  him  another  time,"  care- 
lessly remarked  Lionel.  "Not  so  fast, 
Roy," — for  the  man  was  turning  away — 
"  I  have  not  done  with  you.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  inform  me  what  you 
were  doing  in  front  of  my  house  last 
night  ?" 

"  I  wasn't  doing  any  thing,  sir.  I 
wasn't  there." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  were,"  said  Lionel. 
"  Recollect  yourself.  You  were  posted 
under  the  large  yew  tree  on  the  lawn, 
watching  my  drawing-room  windows." 

Roy  looked  up  at  this,  the  most  in- 
tense surprise  in  his  countenance.  "  I 
never  was  on  your  lawn  last  night,  sir ; 
I  wasn't  near  it.  Leastways  not  nearer 
than  the  side  field.  I  happened  to  be 
in  that,  and  I  got  through  a  gap  in  the 
hedge  on  to  the  high  road." 

"Roy,  I  believe  that  you  were  on  the 
lawn  last  night,  watching  the  house," 
persisted  Lionel,  looking  fixedly  at  his 
countenance.  For  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  tell  whether  the  man's  sur- 
prise was  genuine,  his  denial  real. 
"  What  business  had  you  there  ?" 

"I  declare  to  goodness,  if  it  was  the 
last  word  I  had  to  speak,  that  I  was  not 
on  your  lawn,  sir, — that  I  did  not  watch 
the  house.  I  did  not  go  near  the  house. 
I  crossed  the  side  field,  corner-wise,  and 
got  out  into  the  road,  and  that's  the 
nearest  I  was  to  the  house  last  night." 

Roy  spoke  unusually  impressive  for 
him,  and  Lionel  began  to  believe  that, 
so  far,  he  was  telling  truth.  He  did  not 
make  any  immediate  reply,  and  Roy  re- 
sumed. 

"  What  cause  have  you  got  to  accuse 
me,  sir  ?  I  shouldn't  be  likely  to  watch 
your  house — why  should  I  ?" 

"  Some  man  was  watching  it,"  replied 
Lionel.  "  And  as  you  were  seen  iu  the 
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road  shortly  afterwards,  close  to  the  side 
Celd,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  you." 

"  I  can  be  upon  my  oath  that  it  wasn't, 
sir,"  answered  Roy. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Lionel.  "  I  ac- 
cept your  denial.  But  allow  me  to  give 
you  a  recommendation,  Hoy, — not  to 
trouble  yourself  with  ray  affairs  in  any 
way.  They  do  not  concern  you  ;  they 
never  will  concern  you  ;  therefore,  don't 
rueddle  with  them." 

He  walked  away  as  he  spoke.  Roy 
stood  and  gazed  after  him,  a  strange  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance.  Had  Lucy 
Tempest  seen  it,  she  might  have  renewed 
her  warning  to  Lionel.  And  yet  she 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  tell  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  for  it  did  not 
look  like  a  threatening  one. 

Had  Lionel  Verner  turned  op  Clay 
Lane,  upon  leaving  Matthew  Frost's 
cottage,  instead  of  down  it,  to  take  a 
path  across  the  fields  at  the  back,  he 
would  have  encountered  the  Vicar  of 
Deerham.  That  gentleman  was  paying 
parochial  visits  that  day  in  Clay  Lane, 
and  in  due  course  he  came  to  Matthew 
Frost's.  He  and  Matthew  had  long 
been  upon  confidential  terms :  the  clergy- 
man respected  Matthew,  and  Matthew 
revered  his  pastor. 

Mr.  Bourne  took  the  seat  which  Li- 
onel had  but  recently  vacated.  He  was 
so  accustomed  to  the  old  man's  habitual 
countenance  that  he  could  detect  every 
change  in  it :  and  he  saw  that  something 
was  troubling  him. 

"  I  am  troubled  in  more  ways  than 
one,  sir,"  was  the  old  man's  answer. 
"Poor  Robin,  he's  giving  me  trouble 
again  :  and  last  night,  sir,  I  had  a  sort 
of  fright.  A  shock,  it  may  be  said.  I 
can't  overget  it." 

"  What  was  its  nature  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Bourne. 

"  I  don't  much  like  to  speak  of  it, 
sir:  and,  beside  yourself,  there's  not  a 
living  man  that  I'd  open  my  lips  to.  It's 
on  unpleasant  thing  to  have  upon  the 
mind.  Mr.  Verner,  he  was  here  but  a 
few  minutes  agone,  and  I  felt  before  him 
like  a  guilty  man  that  has  something  to 
conceal.  When  I  have  told  it  to  you, 
sir.  you'll  be  hard  of  belief." 

"  Is  it  connected  with  Robin  ?" 

"  Xo,  sir.  But  it  was  my  going  after 
Robin  that  led  to  it,  as  may  be  said. 


Robin,  sir,  has  took  these  last  few  nights 
to  go  out  with  a  gun.  It  has  worrited 
me  so,  sir,  fearing  some  mischief  might 
ensue,  that  I  couldn't  sleep  ;  and  last 
evening,  I  thought  I'd  hobble  out  and 
see  if  I  couldn't  get  him  home.  Chuff, 
he  said  as  he  had  seen  him  go  toward 
the  brickfield,  and  I  managed  to  get 
down  :  and,  sure  enough,  I  came  upon 
Robin.  He  was  lying  down  at  the  edge 
of  the  field,  watching,  as  it  seemed  to 
me.  I  couldn't  get  him  home,  sir.  I 
tried  hard,  but  'twas  of  no  use.  He  spoke 
respectful  to  me,  as  he  always  does : 
'  Father,  I  have  got  my  work  to  do,  and 
I  must  do  it.  You  go  back  home  and 
go  to  sleep  in  quiet.'  It  was  all  I  could 
eel  from  him,  sir,  and  at  last  I  turned 
to  go  back — " 

"  What  was  Robin  doing  ?"  interrup- 
ted Mr.  Bourne. 

"  Sir,  I  suppose  it's  just  some  fancy 
or  other  that  he  has  got  into  his  head, 
like  he  used  to  get,  after  the  poor  child 
died.  Mr.  Verner  has  just  asked  me 
whether  he  is  sane,  but  there's  nothing 
of  that  sort  wrong  about  him.  You 
mind  the  clump  of  trees  that  stands  out, 
sir,  between  here  and  the  brickfield,  by  • 
the  path  that  would  lead  to  Verner's 
Pride  ?"  added  old  Matthew,  in  an  al- 
tered tone. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bourne. 

"  I  had  just  got  past  it,  sir,  when  I 
saw  a  figure  cros'sing  that  bare  corner 
from  the  other  trees.  A  man's  shape,  it  . 
looked  like.  Tall  and  shadowy  it  was, 
wearing  what  looked  like  a  long  gar- 
ment, or  a  woman's  riding-habit,  (mil-..  \ 
ing  on  the  ground.  The  yery  moment 
my  eyes  fell  upon  it,  I  felt  that  it  was 
something  strange,  and  when  the  figure 
passed  me,  turning  its  face  right  upon 
me,  I  saw  the  face,  sir." 

Old  Matthew's  manner  was  so  pecu- 
liar, his  pause  so  impressive,  that  ^Mr. 
Bourne  could  only  gaze  at  him,  and  wait 
in  wonder  for  what  was  coming. 

"  Sir,  it  was  the  face  of  one  who  has 
been  dead  this  two  years  past — Mr. 
Frederick  Massingbird." 

If  the  rector  had  gazed  at  old  Mat- 
thew before,  he  could  only  stare  now. 
That  the  calm,  sensible  old  man  should 
fall  into  so  extraordinary  a  delusion,  was 
incomprehensible.  He  might  have  be- 
lieved it  of  Deerham  in  general,  but  not 
of  Matthew  Frost. 
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"  Matthew,  you  must  have  been  de- 
ceived," was  his  quiet  answer. 

"  No,  sir.  There  never  was  another 
face  like  Mr.  Frederick  Massingbird's. 
Other  features  may  have  been  made  like 
his — it's  not  for  me  to  say  they  have  not 
— but  whose  else  would  have  the  black 
mark  upon  it  ?  The  moonlight  was  full 
npon  it,  and  I  could  see  even  the  little 
lines  shooting  out  from  the  cheek,  so 
bright  was  the  night.  The  face  was 
turned  right  upon  me  as  it  passed,  and  I 
am  as  clear  about  its  being  his  as  I  am 
that  it  was  me  looking  at  it." 

"But  you  know  it  is  a  thing  abso- 
lutely impossible,"  urged  Mr.  Bourne. 
"  I  think  you  must  have  dreamt  this, 
Matthew." 

Old  Matthew  shook  his  head. 

"I  wouldn't  have  told  you  a  dream, 
sir.  It  turned  me  all  in  a  maze ;  I 
never  felt  the  fatigue  of  a  step  all  the 
way  home  after  it.  When  I  got  in,  I 
couldn't  eat  my  supper  ;  I  couldn't  go 
to  bed.  I  sat  up  thinking,  and  the  wife, 
she  came  in  and  asked  what  ailed  me 
that  I  didn't  go  to  rest.  I  had  got  no 
sleep  in  my  eyes,  I  told  her,  which  was 
true  :  for,  when  I  did  get  to  bed,  it  was 
hours  afore  I  could  close  'em." 

"But,  Matthew,  I  tell  you  that  it  is 
impossible.  You  must  have  been  mis- 
taken." 

"Sir,  until  last  night,  had  anybody 
told  me  such  a  thing,  I  should  have  said 
it  was  impossible.  You  know,  sir,  I 
have  never  been  given  to  such  fancies. 
There's  no  doubt,  sir;  there's  no  doubt 
,  m  ^that  it  was  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Massingbird." 

Matthew's  clear,  intelligent  eye  was 
fixed  firmly  on  Mr.  Bourne's — his  face, 
as  usual,  bending  a  little  forward.  Mr. 
Bourne  had  never  believed  in  "  spirits :" 
clergymen,  as  a  rule,  do  not.  A  half 
smile  crossed  his  lips. 

"Were  you  frightened?"  he  asked. 

"I  was  not  frightened,  sir,  in  the 
sense  that  you,  perhaps,  put  the  ques- 
tion. I  was  surprised,  startled.  Like 
I  might  have  been  surprised  and  start- 
led at  seeing  anybody  I  least  expected 
to  see — somebody  that  I  had  thought 
was  miles  away.  Since  poor  Rachel's 
death,  sir,  I  have  lived,  so  to  say,  in 
communion  with  spirits  :  what  with  Ro- 
biu's  talking  of  his  hope  to  see  hers, 


and  my  constantly  thinking  of  her,  know- 
ing also  that  it  can't  be  long,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  before  I  am  one  my- 
self, I  have  grown  to  be,  as  it  were, 
familiar  with  the  dead  in  my  mind. 
Thus,  sir,  in  that  sense,  no  fear  came 
upon  me  last  night.  I  don't  think,  sir, 
I  should  feel  fear  at  meeting  or  being 
alone  with  a  spirit,  any  more  than  I 
should  at  meeting  a  man.  But  I  was 
startled  and  disturbed." 

"  Matthew,"  cried  Mr.  Bourne,  in 
some  perplexity,  "  I  had  always  believed 
you  superior  to  these  foolish  things. 
Ghosts  might  do  well  enough  for  the 
old  days,  but  the  world  has  grown  older 
and  wiser.  At  any  rate,  the  greater 
portion  of  it  has." 

"  If  you  mean,  sir,  that  I  was  superior 
to  the  belief  in  ghosts,  you  are  right.  I 
never  had  a  grain  of  faith  in  such  super- 
stition in  my  life  ;  and  I  have  tried  all 
means  to  convince  my  son  what  folly  it 
was  of  him  to  hover  round  about  the 
Willow-pond,  with  any  thought  that  Ra- 
chel might  'come  again.'  No,  sir,  I 
have  never  been  given  to  it." 

"And  yet  you  deliberately  assure  me, 
Matthew,  that  you  saw  a  ghost  last 
night  !" 

"  Sir,  that  it  was  Mr.  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird, dead  or  alive,  that  I  saw,  I 
must  hold  to.  We  know  that  he  is  dead, 
sir:  his  wife  buried  him  in  that  far  land  : 
so  what  am  I  to  believe  ?  The  face 
looked  ghastly  white:  not  like  a  per- 
son's living." 

Mr.  Bourne  mused.  That  Frederick 
Massingbird  was  dead  and  buried,  there 
could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt.  He 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  old  Mat- 
thew. The  latter  resumed. 

"  Had  I  been  flurried,  or  terrified  by 
it,  sir,  so  as  to  lose  my  presence  of  mind, 
or  if  I  was  one  of  those  timid  ones  that 
see  signs  in  dreams,  or  take  every  white 
post  to  be  a  ghost,  that  they  come  to  on 
a  dark  night,  you  might  laugh  at  and 
disbelieve  me.     But  I  tell  it  to  you,  sir, 
as  you  say  deliberate  :  just  as  it  hap- 
pened.    I  can't  have  much  lo-nger  time 
to  live,  sir  ;  but  I'd  stake  it  all  on  the 
truth  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Fred- 
|  erick  Massingbird.   When  you  have  once 
I  known  a  man,  there  are  a  hundred  paints 
|  by  which  you  may  recognize  him,  beyond 
I  possibility   of  being    mistaken.      They 
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have  got  a  story  in  the  place,  sir,  to-day 
—as  you  may  have  heard — that  my  poor 
child's  ghost  appeared  to  Dan  Dull'  last- 
night,  and  that  the  boy  has  been  sense- 
less ever  since.  It  has  struck  me,  sir, 
that,  perhaps,  he  also  saw  what  I  did." 

Mr.  Bourne  paused.  "Did  you  say 
any  thing  of  this  to  Mr.  Verner  ?" 

"  Not  I,  sir.  As  I  tell  yon,  I  felt 
like  a  guilty  man  in  his  presence,  one 
with  something  to  hide.  He  married 
Mr.  Fred's  widow,  pretty  creature,  and 
it  don't  seem  a  nice  thing  to  tell  him. 
If  it  had  been  the  other  gentleman's 
spirit,  Mr.  John's,  I  should  have  told 
him  at  once." 

Mr.  Bourne  rose.  To  argue  with  old 
Matthew  in  his  present  state  of  mind, 
appeared  to  be  about  as  useless  a  waste 
of  time  as  to  argue  with  Susan  Peckaby 
on  the  subject  of  the  white  donkey.  He 
told  him  he  would  see  him  again  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  took  his  departure. 

But  he  did  not  dismiss  the  subject 
from  his  mind.  No,  he  could  not  do 
that.  He  was  puzzled.  Such  a  tale 
from  one  like  old  Matthew — calm,  pious, 
sensible,  and  verging  on  the  grave,  made 
more  impression  on  Mr.  Bourne  than  all 
Deerluun  could  have  made.  Had  Deer- 
ham  come  to  him  with  the  story,  he 
would  have  flung  it  to  the  winds. 

He  began  to  think  that  some  person, 
from  evil  design  or  love  of  mischief, 
must  be  personating  Frederick  Massing- 
bird.  It  was  a  natural  conclusion. 
And  Matthew's  surmise,  that  the  same 
thing  might  have  alarmed  Dan  Duff, 
was  perfectly  probable.  Mr.  Bourne 
determined  to  ascertain  the  latter  fact, 
as  soon  as  Dan  should  be  in  a  state  of 
sufficient  convalescence,  bodily  and  men- 
tally, to  give  an  account.  He  had  al- 
ready paid  one  visit  to  Mrs.  Duff's — as 
the  lady  informed  Lionel. 

Two  or  three  more  he  paid  during 
the  day,  but  not  until  night  did  he  find 
Dan  revived.     In  point  of  fact,  the  cler- 
gyman penetrated    to  the  kitchen,  just 
after  the  startling  communication   had  ] 
been   made  by  Dan.     The  women  were  < 
standing  in  consternation  when  the  vicar  | 
entered  :    one  of  them  strongly  recom- 
mending that  the  copper  furnace  should 


be  heated,  and  Dan  plunged  into  it  to 
"  bring  him  round." 

"  How  is  he  now  ?"  began  Mr.  Bourne. 

"  Oh  I  I  see  ;  he  is  sensible." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Duff.  "  I'm  afraid  as  his  head's  a  going 
right,  off.  He  persists  in  saying  now 
that  it  wasn't  the  ghost  of  Rachel,  at  all, 
but — somebody  else's." 

"  If  he  was  put  into  a  good  hot  fur- 
nace, sir,  and  kep'  at  a  even  heat  up  to 
biling  point  for  half  an  hour — that  is,  as 
near  biling  as  his  skin  could  bear  it — I 
know  it  'ud  do  wonders,"  spoke  up  Mrs, 
Chuff.  "  It's  a  excellent  remedy,  where 
there's  a  furnace  convenient,  and  water 
not  short." 

"Suppose  you  allow  me  to  be  alone 
with  him  for  a  few  minutes,"  suggested 
Mr.  Bourne.  "We  will  try  and  find 
out  what,  will  cure  him,  won't  we,  Dan  ?" 

The  women  filed  out  one  by  one.  Mr. 
Bourne  sat  down  by  the  boy,  and  took 
his  hand.  In  a  soothing  manner  he 
talked  to  him,  and  drew  from  him  by 
gentle  degrees  the  whole  tale,  so  far  as 
Dan's  memory  and  belief  went.  The  boy 
shook  in  every  limb  as  he  told  it.  He 
could  not  boast  immunity  from  ghostly 
fears  like  old  Matthew  Frost. 

"  But,  my  boy,  you  should  know  that 
there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts," 
urged  Mr.  Bourne.  "  When  once  the 
dead  have  left  this  world,  they  do  not 
corne  back  to  it  again." 

"I  see'd  it,  sir,"  was  Dan's  only  ar- 
gument— an  all-sufficient  one  with  him. 
"  It  was  stood  over  the  pool,  it  was,  and 
it  turned  right  round  upon  me  as  I  went  - 
up.  I  see  the  porky  pine  on  his  cheek, 
sir,  as  plain  as  any  thing." 

The  same  account  as  old  Matthew's! 

"  How  was  the  person  dressed  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Bourne  ?  "  Did  yon  notice  ?" 

"  It  had  got  on  some'at  long — a  coat 
or  a  skirt,  or  some'at.  'Twas  as  thin  as 
thin,  sir." 

"Dan,  shall  I  tell  you  what  it  was — 
as  I  believe  ?  It  was  somebody  dressed 
up  to  frighten  you  and  other  timid  per- 
sons." 

Dan  shook  his  head. 

"  Xo,  sir,  'twasn't.  'Twas  the  ghost 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Massingbird." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MASTER  CHEESE'S  FRIGHT.     OTHER 

FRIGHTS. 

STRANGE  rumors  began  to  be  rife  in 
Deerham.  The  extraordinary  news  told 
by  Dan  Duff  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  some  peculiar  hallucination  of  that 
gentleman's  brain,  and  there's  no  know- 
ing but  what  the  furnace  might  have 
been  tried  as  a  cure,  had  not  other  testi- 
mony arisen  to  corroborate  it.  Four  or 
five  different  people,  in  the  course  of  as 
many  days — or  rather  nights — saw,  or 
professed  to  have  seen,  the  apparition 
of  Frederick  Massingbird. 

One  of  them  was  Master  Cheese.  He 
was  coming  home  from  paying  a  pro- 
fessional visit  —  in  slight,  straightfor- 
ward cases  Jan  could  trust  him — when 
he  saw  by  the  roadside  what  appeared 
TO  be  a  man  standing  up  under  the 
hedge,  as  if  he  had  taken  his  station 
there  to  look  at  the  passers-by. 

"  He's  up  to  no  good,"  quoth  Master  j 
Cheese  to  himself.  "  I'll  go  and  dis- 1 
lodge  the  fellow." 

Accordingly  Master  Cheese  turned  off 
the  path  where  he  was  walking,  and 
crossed  the  waste  bit — only  a  yard  or 
two  in  breadth — that  ran  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  Master  Cheese,  it  must  be 
confessed,  did  not  want  for  bravery  ;  he 
had  a  gre;it  deal  rather  face  danger  of 
any  kind  than  hard  work ;  and  the  ru-  j 
mor  about  Fred  Massingbird's  ghost 
had  been  rare  nuts  for  him  to  crack. 
Up  he  went,  having  no  thought  in  his 
head  at  that  moment  of  ghosts,  but 
rather  of  poachers. 

"  I  say,  you  fellow — "  he  was  begin- 
ning, and  there  he  stopped,  dead. 

He  stopped  dead,  both  in  step  and 
tongue.  The  figure,  never  moving,  never 
giving  the  faintest  indication  that  it  was 
alive,  stood  there  like  a  statue.  Master 
Cheese  looked  in  its  face,  and  saw  the 
face  of  the  late  Frederick  Massingbird. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  come  across  a 
dead  man  at  moonlight — a  man  whose 
body  has  been  safely  reposing  in  the 
ground  ever  so  long  ago.  Master 
Cheese  did  not  howl  as  Dan  Duff  had 
done.  He  set  off  down  the  road — he 
was  too  fat  to  propel  himself  over  or 
through  the  hedge,  though  that  was  the 
nearest  wav — he  took  to  his  heels  down 


the  road,  and  arrived  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  at  home,  bursting 
into  the  surgery  and  astonishing  Jan 
and  the  surgery  boy. 

"I  say,  Jan,  though,  haven't  I  had 
a  fright  ?" 

Jan,  at  the  moment,  was  searching  in 
the  prescription-book.  He  raised  his 
eyes,  and  looked  over  the  counter.  Mas- 
ter Cheese's  face  had  turned  white,  and 
drops  of  wet  were  pouring  off  it — in 
spite  of  his  bravery. 

"  What  have  you  been  at  ?"  asked 
Jan. 

"  I  saw  the  thing  they  are  talking 
about,  Jan.  It  is  Fred  Massingbird's." 

Jan  grinned.  That  Master  Cheese's 
fright  was  genuine  there  could  be  no 
mistaking,  and  it  amused  Jan  excess- 
ively. 

"  What  had  you  been  taking  ?"  asked 
he  in  his  incredulity. 

"I  had  taken  nothing, "retorted  Mas- 
ter Cheese,  who  did  not  like  the  ridi- 
cule. "  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  taking  any  thing — unless  it  was  your 
medicine.  Catch  me  tapping  that ! 
Look  here,  Jan.  I  was  coming  by 
Crow  Corner,  when  I  saw  a  something 
standing  back  in  the  hedge.  I  thought 
it  was  some  poaching  fellow  hiding 
there,  and  went  up  to  dislodge  him. 
Didn't  I  wish  myself  up  in  the  skies  ? 
It  was  the  face  of  Fred  Massingbird." 

"  The  face  of  your  fancy,"  slightingly 
returned  Jan. 

"  I  swear  it  was,  then  !  There  ! 
There's  no  mistaking  him.  The  hedge- 
hog on  his  cheek  looked  larger  and 
blacker  than  ever." 

Master  Cheese  did  not  fail  to  talk  of 
this  abroad  :  the  surgery  boy,  Bob,  who 
had  listened  with  open  ears,  did  not 
fail  to  talk  of  it,  and  it  spread  through- 
out Deerham;  additional  testimony  to 
that  already  accumulated.  In  a  few 
days'  time,  the  commotion  was  at  its 
height ;  nearly  the  only  person  who  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  reported 
facts  being  the  master  and  mistress  of 
Verner's  Pride,  and  those  connected 
with  them,  relatives  on  either  side. 

That  some  great  internal  storm  of  su- 
perstition was  shaking  Deerham,  Lionel 
knew.  In  his  happy  ignorance,  he  at- 
tributed it  to  the  rumor  which  had  first 
been  circulated,  touching  Rachel's  ghost. 
He  was  an  ear-witness  to  an  angry  col- 
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loquy  at  home.  Some  indispensable 
trifle  for  his  wife's  toilette  was  required 
suddenly  from  Deerham  one  evening, 
and  Mademoiselle  Benoite  ordered  that 
it  should  be  sent  for.  But  not  one  of 
the  maids  would  go.  The  French  maid 
insisted,  and  there  ensued  a  stormy  war. 
The  girls,  one  and  all,  declared  they'd 
rather  give  up  their  service,  than  go 
abroad  after  nightfall. 

When  the  fears  and  the  superstitions 
came  palpably  in  Lionel's  way,  he  made 
fun  of  it- — as  Jan  might  have  done. 
Once  or  twice  he  felt  half  provoked,  and 
asked  the  people,  in  a  tone  between 
earnest  and  jest,  whether  they  were  not 
ashamed  of  themselves.  Little  reply 
inade  they:  not  one  of  them  but  seemed 
to  shrink  from  mentioning  to  Lionel 
Veruer  the  name  that  the  ghost  had 
borne  in  life. 

On  nearly  the  last  evening  that  it 
would  be  light  during  this  moon,  Mr. 
Bourne  started  from  home  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Hook,  the  laborer's  wife.  The 
woman  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  : 
partly  from  natural  illuess,  partly  from 
cfi'agrin — for  her  daughter  Alice  was 
the  talk  of  the  village — and  she  had 
now  become  seriously  ill.  On  this  day 
Mr.  Bourne  had  accidentally  met  Jan  : 
and,  in  conversing  upon  parish  matters, 
he  had  inquired  after  Mrs.  Hook. 

"  Very  much  worse,"  was  Jan's  an- 
swer. "  Unless  a  change  takes  place, 
she'll  not  last  many  days." 

The  clergyman  was  shocked  :  he  had 
not  deemed  her  to  be  in  danger.  "  I 
will  go  and  see  her  to-day,"  said  he. 
"You  can  tell  her  that  I  am  coming." 

He  was  a  conscientious  man  ;  liking 
to  do  his  duty  :  especially  to  those  that 
were  in  sickness  or  trouble.  Neither 
did  he  willingly  break  a  specific  pro- 
mise. He  made  no  doubt  that  Jan  de- 
livered the  message :  and  therefore  he 
went ;  though  it  was  late  at  night  when 
he  started,  other  duties  having  detained 
him  throughout  the  day. 

His  most  direct  way  from  the  vicarage 
to  Hook's  cottage,  took  him  past  the 
Willow-pond.  lie  had  no  fear  of  ghosts, 
and  therefore  he  chose  it,  in  preference 
to  going  down  Clay  Lane,  which  was 
further  round.  The  Willow-pool  looked 
lonely  enough  as  he  passed  it,  its  waters 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  its  willows 
bending.  A  little  further  on,  the  cler- 


gyman's ears  became  alive  to  the  sound 
of  sobs,  as  from  a  person  in  distress. 
There  was  Alice  Hook,  seated  on  a 
bench  underneath  some  elm-trees,  sob- 
bing enough  to  break  her  heart. 

However  the  girl  might  have  got  her- 
self under  the  censure  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, it  is  a  clergyman's  office  to  console, 
rather  than  to  condemn.  And  he  could 
not  help  liking  pretty  Alice  :  she  had 
been  one  of  the  most  tractable  pupils  in 
his  Sunday-school.  He  addressed  her 
as  soothingly,  as  considerately,  as  though 
she  were  one  of  the  first  ladies  in  his 
parish  :  harshness  would  not  mend  the 
matter  now.  Her  heart  opened  to  the 
kindness. 

"  I've  broke  mother's  heart,  and  killed 
her  1"  cried  she,  with  a  wild  burst  of 
sobs.  "  But  for  me,  she  might  have  got 
well." 

"  She  may  get  well  still,  Alice,"  re- 
plied the  vicar.  "  I  am  going  on  to  see 
her  now.  What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  I  am  on  my  way,  sir,  to  get  the 
fresh  physic  for  her.  Mr.  Jan,  he  said 
this  morning  as  somebody  was  to  go  for 
it:  but  the  rest  have  been  out  all  day. 
As  I  came  along,  I  got  thinking  of  the 
time,  sir,  when  I  could  go  about  by 
daylight  with  my  head  up,  like  the  best 
of  'em  ;  and  it  overcame  me." 

She  rose  up,  dried  her  eyes  with  her 
shawl,  and  Mr.  Bourne  proceeded  on- 
wards. He  had  not  gone  far,  when 
something  came  rushing  past  him  from 
the  opposite  direction.  It  seemed  more 
like  a  thing  than  a  man  with  its  swift 
pace — and  he  recognized  the  face  of 
Frederick  Massingbird. 

Mr.  Bourne's  pulses  stood  still,  and 
then  gave  a  bound  onwards.  Clergy- 
man though  he  was,  he  could  not,  for 
his  life,  have  helped  the  queer  feeling 
which  came  over  him.  He  had  sharply 
rebuked  the  superstition  in  his  parish- 
ioners ;  had  been  inclined  to  ridicule 
Matthew  Frost ;  had  cherished  a  firm 
and  unalterable  belief  that  some  foolish 
wight  was  playing  pranks  with  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  all  these  suppositions  and  con- 
victions faded  in  this  moment :  and  the 
clergyman  felt  that  that  which  had  rus- 
tled past  was  the  veritable  dead-and- 
gone  Frederick  Massingbird,  in  the  spi- 
rit or  in  the  flesh. 

He  shook  the  feeling  off — or  strove 
to  shake  it  off.  That  it  was  Frederick 
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Massingbird  in  the  flesh,  he  did  not  give 
a  second  supposition  to:  and  that  it 
could  be  Frederick  Massingbird  in  the 
spirit,  was  opposed  to  every  past  belief 
of  the  clergyman's  life.  But  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  likeness:  and,  though 
the  similarity  in  the  features  might  be 
accidental,  what  of  the  black  star  ? 

He  strove  to  shake  the  feeling  off;  to 
say  to  himself  that  some  one,  bearing  a 
similar  face,  must  be  in  the  village  ;  and 
he  went  on  to  his  destination.  Mrs. 
Hook  was  better  ;  but  she  was  lying  in 
the  place  alone,  all  of  them  out  some- 
where or  other.  The  clergyman  talked 
to  her  and  read  to  her:  and  then  waited 
impatiently  for  the  return  of  Alice. 
He  did  not  care  to  leave  the  woman 
alone. 

"  Where  are  they  all  ?"  he  asked,  not 
having  inquired  before. 

They  were  gone  to  the  wake  at  Brox- 
ley,  a  small  place  some  two  miles  distant. 
Of  course  1  Had  Mr.  Bourne  remem- 
bered the  wake,  he  need  not  have  put 
the  question. 

An  arrival  at  last.  It  was  Jan.  Jan, 
attentive  to  poor  patients  as  he  was  to 
rich  ones,  had  come  striding  over,  the 
last  thing.  They  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  any  thing  of  Alice  in  bis  walk. 
But  Jan  had  come  across  from  Deerham 
Court,  and  that  would  not  be  the  girl's 
road.  Another  minute  and  the  husband 
came  in.  The  two  gentlemen  left  to- 
gether. 

"She  is  considerably  better,  to-night," 
remarked  Jan.  "  She'll  get  about 
now,  if  she  does  not  fret  too  much  over 
Alice." 

"It  is  strange  where  Alice  can  have 
got  to,"  remarked  Mr.  Bourne.  Her 
prolonged  absence,  coupled  with  the  low 
spirits  the  girl  appeared  to  be  in,  rather 
weighed  upon  his  mind.  "  I  met  her  as 
I  was  coming  here  an  hour  ago,"  he 
continued.  "  She  ought  to  have  been 
home  long  before  this." 

"  Perhaps  she  has  encountered  the 
ghost,"  said  Jan,  in  a  joke. 

"  I  saw  it  to-night,  Jan." 

"  Saw  what  ?"  asked  Jan,  looking  at 
Mr.  Bourne. 

"The — the  party  that  appears  to  be 
personating  Frederick  Massingbird." 

"  Nonsense  !"  uttered  Jan. 

"  I  did.  And  I  never  saw  such  a  like- 
ness in  my  life." 


"  Even  to  the  porcupine,"  ridiculed 
Jan. 

"Even  to  the  porcupine,"  gravely  re- 
plied Mr.  Bourne.  "  Jan,  I  am  not  jok- 
ing. Moreover,  I  do  not  consider  it  a 
subject  for  a  joke.  If  any  one  is  playing 
the  trick,  it  is  an  infamous  thing,  most 
disrespectful  to  your  brother  and  his 
wife.  And  if  not — " 

"  If  not— what  ?"  asked  Jan. 

"  In  truth,  I  stopped  because  I  can't 
continue.  Frederick  Massingbird's  spirit 
it  cannot  be — unless  all  our  previous  be- 
lief in  non-appearance  of  spirits  is  to  be 
upset — and  it  cannot  be  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird in  life.  He  died  in  Australia, 
and  was  buried  there.  I  am  puzzled, 
Jan." 

Jan  was  not.  Jan  only  laughed.  He 
believed  there  must  be  something  in  the 
moonlight  that  deceived  the  people,  and 
that  Mr.  Bourne  had  caught  the  infec- 
tion like  the  rest. 

"  Should  it  prove  to  be  a  trick  that 
any  one  is  playing,"  resumed  the  clergy- 
man, "  I  shall — " 

"  Halloa !"  cried  Jan.  "  What's  this  ? 
Another  ghost  ?" 

They  had  nearly  stumbled  over  some- 
thing lying  on  the  ground.  A  woman, 
dressed  in  some  light  material.  Jan 
stooped. 

"  It's  Alice  Hook  !"  he  cried. 

The  spot  was  that  at  which  Mr.  Bourne 
had  seen  her  sitting.  The  empty  bottle 
for  medicine  in  her  hand  told  him  that 
she  had  not  gone  upon  her  errand.  She 
was  insensible,  and  cold. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  remarked  Jan. 
"Lend  a  hand,  will  you,  sir  ?" 

Between  them  they  got  her  on  the 
bench,  and  the  stirring  revived  her.  She 
sighed  once  or  twice,  and  opened  her 
eyes. 

"  Alice,  girl,  what  is  it  ?  How  were 
you  taken  ill  ?"  asked  the  vicar. 

She  looked  up  at  him  ;  she  looked  at 
Jan.  Then  she  turned  her  eyes  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  glanced  fearfully  round, 
as  if  searching  for  some  sight  that  she 
dreaded ;  shuddered,  and  relapsed  into 
insensibility. 

"We  must  get  her  home,"  observed 
Jan. 

"  There  are  no  means  of  getting  her 
home  in  her  present  state,  unless  she  is 
carried,"  said  Mr.  Bourne. 

"That's  easy  enough,"  returned  Jan. 
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He  caught  her  np  in  his  long  arms, 
apparently  having  to  exert  little  strength 
in  the  action. 

"Put  her  petticoats  right,  will  you  ?" 
cried  he,  in  his  unceremonious  fashion. 

The  clergyman  put  her  things  as 
straight  as  he  could,  as  they  hung  over 
Jan's  arm. 

"  You'll  never  be  able  to  carry  her, 
Jan,"  said  he. 

"Not  carry  her  !"  returned  Jan.  "  I 
could  carry  you  if  put  to  it." 

And  away  he  went,  bearing  his  bur- 
den as  tenderly  and  easily  as  if  it  had 
been  a  little  child.  Mr.  Bourne  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with  him. 

"  You  go  on,  and  have  the  door  open," 
said  Jan,  as  they  neared  the  cottage. 
"  We  must  get  her  in  without  the  mo- 
ther hearing  up-stairs.'" 

They  had  the  kitchen  to  themselves. 
Hook,  the  father,  a  little  the  worse  for 
what  he  had  taken,  had  gone  to  bed, 
leaving  the  door  open  for  his  children. 
They  got  her  in  quietly,  found  a  light, 
and  placed  her  in  a  chair.  Jan  took  off 
her  bonnet  and  shawl ;  he  was  handy  as 
a  woman  ;  and  looked  about  for  some- 
thing to  give  her.  He  could  find  no- 
thing except  water.  By  and  by  she  got 
better. 

Her  first  movement,  when  she  fully 
recovered  her  senses,  was  to  clutch  hold 
of  Jan  on  the  one  side,  of  Mr.  Bourne 
on  the  other. 

"  Is  it  gone  ?"  she  gasped  in  a  voice 
of  the  most  intense  terror. 

"  Is  what  gone,  child  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Bourne.  , 

"The  ghost,"  she  answered.  "It 
came  right  up,  sir,  just  after  you  had 
left  me.  I'd  rather  die  than  see  it 
again." 

She  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 
There  was  no  mistaking  that  her  terror 
was  intense.  To  attempt  to  meet  it 
with  confuting  arguments  would  have 
been  simply  folly,  and  both  gentlemen 
knew  that  it  would.  Mr.  Bourne  con- 
cluded that  the  same  sight,  which  had 
so  astonished  him,  had  been  seen  by  the 
girl. 

"  I  sat  down  again  after  you  went, 
sir,"  she  resumed,  her  teeth  chattering. 
"I  knew  there  was  no  mighty  hurry  for 
my  being  back,  as  you  had  gone  on  to 
mother,  and  I  sat  on  ever  so  long,  and 
it  came  right  up  agaiu  me,  brushing  my 


knees  with  its  things  as  it  passed.  At 
the  first  moment  I  thought  it  might  be 
you  coming  back  to  say  something  to 
me,  sir,  and  I  looked  up.  It  turned  its 
face  upon  me,  and  I  never  remembered 
nothing  after  that." 

"  Whose  face  ?"  questioned  Jan. 

"  The  ghost's,  sir.  Mr.  Fred  Mas- 
singbird's." 

"  Bah  !"  said  Jan.  "  Faces  look  alike 
in  the  moonlight." 

"  'Tvvas  his  face/'  answered  the  girl, 
from  between  her  shaking  lips.  "  I  saw 
its  every  feature,  sir." 

"  Porcupine  and  all  ?"  retorted  Jan, 
ironically. 

"  Porkypine  and  all,  sir.  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  should  have  knowed  it  at 
first,  but  for  the  porky  pine." 

What  were  they  to  do  with  the  girl  ? 
Leave  her  there,  and  go  ?  Jan,  who 
was  more  skilled  in  ailments  than  Mr. 
Bourne,  thought  it  possible  that  the 
fright  had  seriously  injured  her. 

"You  must  go  to  bed  at  once,"  said 
he.  "  I'll  just  saj  a  word  to  your 
father." 

Jan  was  acquainted  with  the  private 
arrangements  of  the  Hooks'  household. 
He  knew  that  there  was  but  one  sleep- 
ing apartment  for  the  whole  family — 
the  room  above  where  the  sick  mother 
was  lying.  Father,  mother,  sons,  and 
daughters  all  slept  there  together.  The 
"house"  consisted  of  the  kitchen  below 
and  the  room  above  it :  there  were  many 
such  on  the  Verner  estate. 

Jan,  carrying  the  candle  to  guide  him, 
went  softly  up  the  creaky  staircase.  The 
wife  was  sleeping.  Hook  was  sleeping, 
too,  rnd  snoring  heavily.  Jan  had 
something  to  do  to  awake  him  :  shaking 
seemed  useless. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper, 
when  the  man  was  aroused,  "Alice  has 
had  a  fright,  and  1  think  she  will  per- 
haps be  ill  through  it.  If  so,  mind  you 
come  for  me  without  loss  of  time.  Do 
you  understand,  Hook  ?" 

Hook  signified  that  he  did. 

"Very  well,"  replied  Jan.     "If — 

"  What's  that  ?  what's  that  ?" 

The  alarmed  cry  came  from  the  moth- 
er. She  had  suddenly  awoke. 

"It's  nothing,"  said  Jan.  "I  only 
had  a  word  to  say  to  Hook.  You  go 
to  sleep  again,  and  sleep  quietly." 

Somehow  Jan's  presence  carried  re- 
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assurance  with  it  to  most  people.  Mrs. 
Hook  was  contented.  "  Is  Ally  not 
come  in  yet  ?"  asked  she. 

"  Come  in,  and  down-stairs,"  replied 
Jan.  "  Good  night.  Now,"  said  he  to 
Alice,  when  he  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
"you  go  on  to  bed  and  get  to  sleep; 
and  don't  get  dreaming  of  ghosts  and 
goblins." 

They  were  going  out  at  the  door,  the 
clergyman  and  Jan,  when  the  girl  flew 
to  them  in  a  fresh  attack  of  terror.  . 

"  I  daren't  be  left  alone,"  she  gasped. 
"  Oh,  stop  a  minute  !  Pray  stop,  till  I 
be  gone  up-stairs." 

"  Here,"  said  Jan,  making  light  of  it. 
"  I'll  marshal  you  up." 

He  held  the  candle,  and  the  girl  flew 
up  the  stairs  as  fast  as  young  Cheese 
had  flown  from  the  ghost.  Her  breath 
was  panting,  her  bosom  throbbing.  Jan 
blew  out  the  candle,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Bourne  departed,  merely  shutting  the 
door.  Laborers'  cottages  have  no  fear 
of  midnight  robbers. 

"  What  do  you  think  now  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Bourne,  as  they  moved  along. 

Jan  looked  at  him. 

"  You  are  not  thinking,  surely,  that 
it  is  Fred  Massingbird's  ghost !" 

"  No.  But  I  should  advise  Mr.  Ver- 
ner  to  place  a  watch,  and  have  the 
thing  cleared  up — who  it  is,  and  what  it 
is." 

"  Why  Mr.  Verner  ?" 

"Because  it  is  on  his  land  that  the 
disturbance  is  occurring.  This  girl  has 
been  seriously  frightened." 

"  You  may  have  cause  to  know  that 
before  many  hours  are  over,"  answered 
Jan. 

"Why  !  you  dou't  fear  that  she  will 
be  seriously  ill  ?" 

"  Time  will  show,"  was  all  the  answer 
given  by  Jan.  "As  to  the  ghost,  I'll 
either  believe  in  him,  or  disbelieve  him, 
when  I  come  across  him.  If  he  were  a 
respectable  ghost,  he'd  confine  himself 
to  the  churchyard,  and  not  walk  in  un- 
orthodox places,  to  frighten  folks." 

They  looked  somewhat  curiously  at 
the  seat  near  which  Alice  had  fallen  ;  at 
the  Willow-pond,  further  on.  There 
was  no  trace  of  a  ghost  about  .then — at 
least,  that  they  could  see — and  they 
continued  their  way.  In  emerging 
upoon  the  high  road,  who  should  they 
meet  but  old  Mr.  Bitterworth  and 


Lionel,  arm  in  arm.  Thoy  h;irl  been  to 
an  evening  meeting  of  the  magistrates 
at  Deerham,  find  were  walking  home  to- 
gether. 

To  see  the  vicar  and  surgeon  of  a 
country  village  in  company  by  night, 
imparts  the  idea  that  some  one  of  its  in- 
habitants may  be  in  extremity.  It  did 
so  now  to  Mr.  Bitterwortli  : 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  he 
asked. 

"From  Hook's," answered  Jan.  "The 
mother's  better  to-night :  but  I  have 
had  another  patient  there.  The  girl 
Alice  has  seen  the  ghost,  or  fancied 
that  she  saw  it,  and  was  terrified  out  of 
her  senses." 

"  How  is  she  going  on  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Bitterworth. 

"Physically,  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"  No,  I  meant  morally,  Jan.  If  all 
accounts  are  true,  the  girl  has  been 
losing  herself." 

"Law!"  said  Jan.  "Deerham  has 
known  that  this  many  a  month  past. 
I'd  try  and  stop  it,  if  I  were  Lionel." 

''  Stop  what  ?''  asked  Lionel. 

"I'd  build  'em  better  dwellings," 
composedly  went  on  Jan.  "They 
might  be  brought  up  to  decency  then." 

"  It  is  true  that  decency  can't  put  its 
head  into  such  dwellings  as  that  of  the 
Hooks/'  observed  the  vicar.  "  People 
have  accused  me  of  showing  leniency  to 
Alice  Hook,  since  the  scandal  has  been 
known  ;  but  I  cannot  show  harshness  to 
her  when  I  think  of  the  home  the  girl 
was  reared  in." 

The  words  pricked  Lionel.  None 
could  think  worse  of  the  homes  than  he 
did.  He  spoke  io  a  cross  tone  :  we  are 
all  apt  to  do  so,  when  vexed  with  our- 
selves. 

"What  possesses  Deerham  .to  show 
itself  so  absurd  just  now  ?  Ghosts ! 
They  only  affect  fear,  it  is  my  belief." 

"  Alice  Hook  did  not  affect  it,  for 
one,"  said  Jan.  "She  may  have  been 
frightened  to  some  purpose.  We  found 
her  lying  on  the  ground,  insensible. 
They  are  stupid,  though,  all  the  lot  of 
them." 

"  Stupid  is  not  the  name  for  it,"  re- 
marked Lionel.  "  A  little  superstition, 
following  on  Rachel's  peculiar  death, 
may  have  been  excusable,  considering- 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  here,  and 
i  the  tendency  to  superstition  inherent  in 
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human  nature.     But  why  it  should  have 
been  revived  no\v,  I  cannot  imagine." 

Mr.  Bitterworth  and  Jan  bad  walked 
on.  Tlie  vicar  touched  Lionel  on  the 
arm,  not  immediately  to  follow  them. 

"  Mr.  Verner,  I  do  not  hold  good 
with  the  policy  which  seems  to  prevail, 
of  keeping  this  matter  from  you,"  he 
said,  in  a  confidential  tone.  "  I  cannot 
see  the  expediency  of  it  in  any  way.  It 
is  not  Rachel  Frost's  ghust  that  is  said 
to  be  terrifying  people." 

"Whose  then  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  Frederick  Massingbird's." 

Lionel  paused,  as  if  his  ears  deceived 
him. 

"  Whose  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  Frederick  Massingbird's." 

"  How  perfectly  absurd  !"  he  pre- 
sently exclaimed. 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Bourne.  "  So  ab- 
surd that,  were  it  not  for  a  circumstance 
which  has  happened  to-night,  I  scarcely 
think  I  should  have  brought  myself  to 
repeat  it.  My  conviction  is,  that  some 
person  bearing  an  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  Frederick  Massingbird  is  walk- 
ing about  to  terrify  the  neighborhood." 

"I  should  think  there's  not  another 
face  living  that  bears  a  resemblance  to 
Fred  Massingbird's,"  observed  Lionel. 
"  How  have  you  heard  this  ?" 

"  The  first  to  tell  me  of  it  was  old 
Matthew  Frost.  He  saw  him  plainly, 
believing  it  to  be  Frederick  Massing- 
bird's spirit — although  he  had  never  be- 
lieved in  spirits  before.  Dan  Duff  holds 
to  it  that  he  saw  it ;  and  now  Alice 
Hook  :  besides  others.  I  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all,  Mr.  Verner;  but  to-night  I 
met  one  so  like  Frederick  Massingbird 
that,  were  Massingbird  not  dead,  I  could 
have  sworn  it  was  himself.  It  was  won- 
drously  like  him,  even  to  the  mark  on 
the  cheek." 

"  I  never  heard  such  a  tale  1"  uttered 
Lionel. 

"  As  I  said — until  to-night.  I  assure 
you  the  resemblance  is  so  great  that  if 
wo  have  all  female  Deerham  in  fits,  I 
shall  not  wonder.  It  strikes  me — it  is 
the  only  solution  I  can  come  to — that 
some  one  is  personating  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird for  the  purpose  of  a  mischievous 
joke — though  how  they  get  up  the  re- 
si-nil. lance  's  another  thing.  Let  me 
advise  you  to  see  into  it,  Mr.  Verner." 

They  were   turning  round   in   front, 


waiting,  and  the  vicar  hastened  on, 
leaving  Lionel  glued  to  the  spot  where 
he  stood. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"  MRS.  DUFF'S  BILL." 

PEAL  !  peal !  peal  1  came  the  sound 
of  the  night-bell  at  Jan's  window -as  he 
lay  in  bed.  For  Jan  had  caused  the 
night-bell  to  be  hung  there  since  he  was 
factotum. 

"  Where's  the  good  of  waking  up  the 
house  ?"  remarked  Jan:  and.  he  made 
the  alteration. 

Jan  got  up  with  the  first  sound,  and 
put  his  head  out  at  the  window.  Upon 
which,  Hook — for  he  was  the  applicant 
— advanced.  Jan's  window  being,  as 
you  may  remember,  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  presented  favorable 
auspices  for  holding  a  face  to  face  col- 
loquy with  night  visitors. 

"  She's  mortal  bad,  sir,"  was  Hook's 
salutation. 

"Who  is?"  asked  Jan.  "Alice,  or 
the  missis  ?" 

"  Not  the  missis,  sir.  The  other.  But 
I  shouldn't  ha'  liked  to  trouble  you,  if 
you  hadn't  ordered  me." 

"I  won't  be  two  minutes,"  said  Jan. 

It  seemed  to  Hook  that  Jan  was  only 
one,  so  speedily  did  he  come  out.  A 
belief  was  popular  in  Deerham  that  Mr. 
Jan  slept  with  his  clothes  on  :  no  sooner 
would  a  night  summons  be  delivered  to 
Jan,  than  Jan  was  out  with  the  sum- 
moner,  ready  for  the  start.  Before  he 
had  closed  the  surgery  door,  through 
which  he  had  to  pass,  there  came  ano- 
ther peal,  and  a  woman  ran  up  to  him. 
Jan  recognized  her  fpr  the  cook  of  a 
wealthy  lady  in  the  Belvedere  Road,  a 
Mrs.  Ellis. 

"  Law,  sir  !  what  a  provident  mercy 
that  you  are  up  and  ready!"  exclaimed 
she.  "  My  mistress  is  attacked  again." 

"  Well,  you  know  what  to  do,''  re- 
turned Jan.  "  You  don't  want  me." 

"But  she  do  want  you,  sir.  I  have 
got  orders  not  to  go  back  without  you." 

"  I  suppose  she  has  been  eating  co- 
cumber  again,"  remarked  Jan. 

"  Only  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  About  the 
half  of  a  small  one,  she  took  for  her 
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supper.     And  now  the  spasms  is  on  her 
dreadful." 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  replied  Jan. 
"  She  knows  how  cucumbers  serves  her. 
Well,  I  can't  come.  I'll  send  Mr. 
Cheese,  if  you  like.  But  he  can  do  no 
more  good  than  you  can.  Give  her  the 
drops  and  get  the  hot  flannels ;  that's 
all." 

"You  are  going  out,  sir!"  cried  the 
woman,  in  a  tone  that  sounded  as  if  she 
would  like  to  be  impertinent.  "You 
are  come  for  him,  I  suppose  ?"  turning 
a  sharp  tongue  upon  Hook. 

"Yes,  I  be,"  humbly  replied  Hook. 
"Poor  Ally—" 

The  woman  set  up  a  scream.  "You'd 
attend  her,  that  miserable  castaway, 
afore  you'd  attend  my  mistress !"  burst 
out  she  to  Jan.  '  Who's  Ally  Hook, 
by  the  side  of  folks  of  standing  ?" 

"  If  she  wants  attendance,  she  must 
have  it,"  was  the  composed  return  of 
Jan.  "  She  has  got  a  body  and  soul  to 
be  saved,  as  other  folks  have.  She  is 
in  danger  ;  your  mistress  is  not."( 

"  Danger !  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  it  ?"  angrily  answered  the  woman. 
"  You'll  never  get  paid  there,  sir." 

"I  don't  expect  it,"  returned  Jan. 
"  If  you'd  like  Cheese,  that's  his  win- 
dow," pointing  to  one  in  the  house. 
"Throw  a  handful  of  gravel  up,  and 
tell  him  I  said  he  was  to  attend." 

Jan  walked  off  with  Hook.  He 
heard  a  crash  of  gravel  behind  him  ; 
so,  concluded  the  cook  was  flinging  at 
Mr.  Cheese's  window  in  a  temper.  As 
she  certainly  was  :  giving  Mr.  Jan  some 
hard  words  in  the  process.  Like  Lady 
Verner  had  never  been  able  to  inculcate 
suavity  on  Jan,  so  Dr.  West  had  found 
it  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavor  to  make 
Jan  understand  that,  in  medical  care, 
the  rich  should  be  considered  before  the 
poor.  Take,  for  example,  that  bite  noire 
of  Deerliam  just  now,  Alice  Hook,  and 
put  her  by  the  side  of  a  born  duchess, 
Jan  would  have  gone  to  the  one  who 
had  most  need  of  him,  without  reference 
to  who  they  were  or  what  they  were. 
Evidently  there  was  little  hope  for  Jan. 

Jan,  with  his  long  legs,  outstripped 
the  stooping  and  hard-worked  laboring 
man.  In  at  the  door  and  up  the  stairs 
went  he,  into  the  sleeping-room. 

Did  you  ever  pay  a  visit  to  a  room  of 
this  social  grade  ?  If  not,  you  will  deem 


the  introduction  of  this  one  highly  col- 
ored. Had  Jan  been  a  head  and  shoul- 
ders shorter,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
stand  up  in  the  lean-to  attic,  without 
touching  the  lath  and  plaster  of  the  roof. 
On  a  low  bedstead,  on  a  flock  mattress, 
lay  the  mother  and  two  children,  about 
eight  and  ten.  How  they  made  room 
for  Hook  also,  was  a  puzzle.  Opposite 
to  it,  on  a  straw  mattress,  slept  three 
sons,  grown  up,  or  nearly  so  :  between 
these  beds  was  another  straw  mattress, 
where  lay  Alice  and  her  sister,  a  year 
younger :  no  curtains,  no  screens,  no 
any  thing.  All  were  asleep,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mother  and  Alice  :  the 
former  could  not  rise  from  her  bed ; 
Alice  appeared  too  ill  to  rise  from  hers. 
Jan  stooped  his  head  and  entered. 

A  few  minutes,  and  he  set  himself  to 
arouse  the  sleepers.  They  might  make 
themselves  comfortable  in  the  kitchen, 
he  told  them,  for  the  rest  of  the  night : 
he  wanted  room  in  the  place  to  turn 
himself  round,  and  they  must  go  out  of 
it.  And  so  he  bundled  them  out.  Jan 
was  not  given  to  stand  upon  ceremony. 
But  it  is  not  a  pleasant  room  to  linger 
in,  so  we  will  leave  Jan  to  it. 

It  was  pleasanter  at  Lady  Verner's. 
Enough  of  air,  and  light,  and  accommo- 
dation there.  But  even  in  that  desirable 
residence  it  was  not  all  couleur  de  rose. 
Vexations  intrutfe  into  the  most  luxu- 
rious home,  whatever  may  be  the  super- 
fluity of  room,  tffe  admirable  style  of  the 
architecture  :  and  they  were  just  now 
agitating  Deerham  Court. 

On  the  morning  which  rose  on  the 
above  night — as  lovely  a  morning  as  ever 
September  gave  us — Lady  Verner  and 
Lucy  Tempest  received  each  a  letter 
from  India.  Both  were  from  Colonel 
Tempest.  The  contents  of  Lady  Ver- 
ner's  annoyed  her,  and  the  contents  of 
Lucy's  annoyed  her. 

It  appeared  that  some  considerable 
time  back ;  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twelve 
months,  Lucy  had  privately  written  to 
Colonel  Tempest,  urgently  requesting  to 
be  allowed  to  go  out  to  join  him.  She 
gave  no  reason  or  motive  for  the  request, 
j  but  urged  it  strongly.  That  letter,  in 
consequence  of  the  moving  about  of  Col- 
onel Tempest,  had  only  just  reached 
him  :  and  now  had  arrived  the  answer 
to  it.  He  told  Lucy  that  he  should  very 
shortly  be  returning  to  Europe  :  there- 
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fore  it  was  useless  for  her  to  think  of 
going  out. 

So  far,  so  good.  However  Lucy  might 
have  been  vexed  or  disappointed  at  the 
reply — and  she  was  both  ;  still  more  at 
the  delay  which  had  taken  place — there 
the  matter  would  have  ended.  But  Col- 
onel Tempest,  having  no  idea  that  Lady 
Verner  was  a  stranger  to  this  request ; 
inferring,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was 
a  party  to  it,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
growing  tired  of  her  charge,  had  also 
written  to  her  an  elaborate  apology  for 
leaving  Lucy  so  long  upon  her  hands, 
and  for  being  unable  to  comply  with  her 
wish  to  be  relieved  of  her.  This  en- 
lightened Lady  Verner  as  to  what  Lucy 
had  done. 

She  was  very  angry.  She  was  worse 
than  angry:  she  was  mortified.  And 
she  questioned  Lucy  a  great  deal  more 
closely  than  that  young  lady  liked,  as  to 
what  her  motive  could  have  been,  and 
why  she  was  tired  of  Deerham  Court. 

Lucy,  all  self-conscious  of  the  motive 
by  which  she  had  been  really  actuated, 
stood  before  her  like  a  culprit. 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  Deerham  Court, 
Lady  Verner.  But  I  wished  to  be  with 
papa." 

"  Which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
you  wish  to  be  away  from  me,"  retorted 
my  lady.  "  I  ask  you  why  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Lady  Verner,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  with  you  ;  I  like  to  be  with  you. 
It  was  not  to  be  awaj^rora  you  that  I 
wrote.  It  is  a  long  while  since  I  saw 
papa ;  so  long,  that  I  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten what  he  is  like." 

"  Can  you  assure  me,  in  all  open  truth, 
that  the  wish  to  be  with  Colonel  Tem- 
pest was  your  sole  reason  for  writing, 
unbiassed  by  any  private  feeling, touch- 
ing Deerham  ?"  returned  Lady  Verner, 
searching  her  face  keenly.  "  I  charge 
you  answer  me,  Lucy." 

Lncy  could  not  answer  that  it  was  her 
sole  reason,  unless  she  had  answered  an 
untruth.  Her  eyes  fell  under  the  gaze 
bent  upon  her. 

"I  see,"  said  Lady  Verner.  "You 
need  not  equivocate  more.  Is  it  to  me 
that  you  have  taken  a  dislike  ?  or  to  any 
part  of  my  arrangements  ?" 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Lady  Verner,  that 
it  is  neither  to  you  nor  to  your  home," 
she  answered,  the  tears  rising  to  her 
eyes.  "  Believe  me,  I  am  as  happy  here 


as  I  ever  was  :  on  that  score  I  have  no 
wish  to  change." 

It  was  an  unlucky  admission  of  Lucy's, 
"  on  that  score."  Of  course,  Lady  Ver- 
ner immediately  pressed  to  know  on  what 
other  score  the  wish  might  be  founded. 
Lucy  pleaded  the  desire  to  be  with  her 
father,  which  Lady  Verner  did  not  be- 
lieve ;  and  she  pleaded  nothing  else.  It 
was  not  satisfactory  to  my  lady,  and  she 
kept  Lucy  the  whole  of  the  morning, 
harping  upon  the  sore  point. 

Lionel  entered,  and  interrupted  the 
discussion.  Lady  Verner  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  facts.  That  for  some 
cause  which  Lucy  refused  to  explain,  she 
wanted  to  leave  Deerham  Court,  had 
been  writing  twelve  months  back,  to 
Colonel  Tempest  to  be  allowed  to  join 
him  in  India  ;  and  the  negative  answer 
had  arrived  but  that  morning.  Lady 
Verner  would  like  the  motive  for  her 
request  explained  :  but  Lucy  was  obsti- 
nate, and  would  not  explain  it. 

Lionel  turned  his  eyes  on  Lucy.  If 
she  had  stood  self-conscious  before  Lady 
Verner,  she  stood  doubly  self-conscious 
now.  Her  eyelashes  were  drooping,  her 
cheeks  were  crimson. 

"  She  says  she  has  no  fault  to  find  with 
me,  no  fault  to  find  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  my  home,"  pursued  Lady  Ver- 
ner. "  Then  I  want  to  know  what  elss 
it  is  that  should  drive  her  away  from 
Deerham.  Look  at  her,  Lionel  !  That 
is  how  she  stands :  unable  to  give  me 
an  answer." 

Lady  Verner  might  equally  well  have 
said,  look  at  Lionel.  He  stood  self- 
conscious  also.  Too  well  he  knew  the 
motive — absence  from  him — which  hnd 
actuated  Lucy.  From  him,  the  married 
man,  tne  man  who  had  played  her  false  ; 
away,  anywhere,  from  witnessing  the 
daily  happiness  of  him  and  his  wife.  He 
read  it  all,  and  Lucy  saw  that  he  did. 

"  It  were  no  such  strange  wish,  sure- 
ly, to  be  where  my  dear  papa  is !"  she 
exclaimed,  the  crimson  of  her  cheeks 
turning  to  scarlet. 

"  No,"  murmured  Lionel,  "  no  such 
strange  wish.  I  wish  I  could  go  to 
India,  and  free  the  neighborhood  of  my 
presence  I" 

A  curious  wish  !  Lady  Verner  did 
not  understand  it.  Lionel  gave  her  no 
opportunity  to  inquire  its  meaning,  for 
he  turned  to  quit  the  room  and  the 
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house.  She  rose  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  to  detain  him. 

"  I  have  an  engagement,"  pleaded 
Lionel. 

"A  moment  yet.  Lionel,  what  is 
this  nonsense  that  is  disturbing  the  equa- 
nimity of  Deerham  ?  About  a  ghost  ?" 

"Ah,  what  indeed!"  returned  Lionel, 
in  a  careless  tone,  as  if  he  would  make 
light  of  it.  "  You  know  what  Deerham 
is,  mother.  Some  think  Dan  Duff  saw 
his  own  shadow,  some  a  white  cow  in  the 
pound.  Either  is  sufficient  marvel  for 
Deerham." 

"  So  vulgar  a  notion  !"  reiterated  La- 
dy Verner,  resuming  her  seat,  and  taking 
heressence  bottle  in  her  delicately  gloved 
hands.  "I  wonder  you  don't  stop  it, 
Lionel." 

"  I !"  cried  Lionel,  opening  his  eyes 
in  considerable  surprise.  "  How  am  I 
to  stop  it  ?" 

"  You  are  the  lord  of  Deerham.  It  is 
vulgar,  I  say,  to  have  such  a  report  afloat 
on  your  estate." 

Lionel  smiled.  "  I  don't  know  how 
you  ar$  to  put  away  vulgarity  from  star- 
gazers  and  villagers.  Or  ghosts,  either 
— if  they  once  get  ghosts  in  their  heads." 

He  finally  left  the  court,  and  turned 
towards  home.  His  mother's  words 
about  the  ghost  had  brought  the  subject 
to  his  mind.  If,  indeed,  it  had  required 
bringing  :  but  the  whispered  communi- 
cation of  the  vicar  the  previous  night 
had  scarcely  been  out  of  his  thoughts 
since.  It  troubled  him.  In  spite  of 
himself,  of  his  good  sense  and  reason, 
there  was  an  under-current  of  uneasiness 
at  work  within  him.  Why  should  there 
be  ?  Lionel  could  not  have  explained 
had  he  been  required  to  do  it.  That 
Frederick  Massingbird  was  dead  and 
buried,  there  could  be  no  shade  of  doubt : 
and  ghosts  had  no  place  in  the  creed  of 
Lionel  Verner.  All  true  :  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  uneasiness  was  there,  and 
he  could  not  ignore  it. 

In  the  last  few  days,  the  old  feeling 
touching  Lucy  had  been  revived  with 
unpleasant  force.  Since  that  night 
which  she  had  spent  at  his  house,  when 
they  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  a  man 
hiding  himself  under  the  tree,  he  had 
thought  of  her  more  than  was  agreeable  ; 
more  than  was  right,  he  would  have 
said,  but  that  he  saw  not  how  to  avoid 
it.  The  little  episode  of  this  morning  at 
14 


his  mother's  house  had  served  to  open 
his  eyes  most  completely  :  to  show  him 
how  intense  was  his  love  for  Lucy  Tem- 
pest. It  must  be  confessed  that  his  wife 
did  little  towards  striving  to  retain  his 
love. 

He  went  along  thinking  of  these 
things  :  he  would  have  put  them  from 
•him ;  but  he  could  not.  The  more 
he  tried,  the  more  unpleasantly  vivid 
they  became.  "  Tush  !"  said  Lionel.  "  I 
must  be  getting  nervous  1  I'll  ask  Jan 
to  give  me  a  draught." 

He  was  passing  Dr.  West's  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  turned  into  the  surgery. 
Sitting  on  the  bung  of  a  large  stone  jar 
was  Master  Cheese,  his  attitude  a  dis- 
consolate one,  and  his  expression  of 
countenance  rebellious. 

"  Is  Mr.  Jan  at  home  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  No,  he's  not  at  home,  sir,"  replied 
Master  Cheese,  as  if  the  fact  were  some 
personal  grievance  of  his  own.  "Here's 
all  the  patients,  all  the  making  up  of 
the  physic  left  in  my  charge,  and  I'd 
like  to  know  how  I  am  to  do  it.  I  can't 
go  out  fifty  ways  at  a  time." 

"And  so  you  expedite  the  matter  by 
not  going  to  one  !  Where  is  Mr.  Jan  ?" 

"  He  was  fetched  out  in  the  night  to 
that  beautiful  Ally  Hook,"  grumbled 
Master  Cheese.  "  It's  a  shame,  sir, 
folks  are  saying,  for  him  to  give  his  time 
to  her.  I  had  to  leave  my  warm  bed 
and  marcTi  out  to  that  fanciful  Mother 
Ellis  through  it,  who's  always  getting 
the  spasms.  And  I  had  about  forty 
poor  here  this  morning,  and  couldn't  get 
a  bit  of  comfortable  breakfast  for  'em. 
Miss  Debb,  she  never  kept  my  bacon 
warm,  or  any  thing ;  and  somebody  had 
eaten  the  meat  out  of  the  veal  pie  when, 
I  got  back.  Jan  will  have  those  horrid 
poor  here  twice  a  week,  and  if  I  speak 
against  it,  he  tells  me  to  hold  my 
tongue." 

"  But  is  Mr.  Jan  not  back  yet  from 
Hook's  ?" 

"No,  sir,  he's  not,"- was  the  resentful 
response.  "  He  has  never  come  back 
at  all  since  he  went,  and  that  was  at 
four  o'clock  this  morning.  If  he  had 
gone  to  cut  off  all  the  arms  in  the  house, 
he  couldn't  have  been  longer !  And  I 
wish  him  joy  of  it !  He'll  get  no  break' 
fast.  They  have  got  nothing  for  them- 
selves but  bread  and  water." 

Lionel  left  his  draught  an  open  ques- 
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tion,  and  departed.  As  he  turned  into 
the  principal  street  again,  he  saw  Mas- 
ter Dan  Duff  at  the  door  of  his  mother's 
shop.  A  hasty  impulse  prompted  Li- 
onel to  question  the  boy  of  what  he  saw 
that  unlucky  night ;  or  believed  he  saw. 
He  crossed  over ;  but  Master  Dan  re- 
treated inside  the  shop.  Lionel  followed 
him. 

"  Well,  Dan  !  Have  you  overcome 
the  fright  of  the  cow  yet  ?" 

"  'Twarn't  a  cow,  please,  sir,"  replied 
Dan,  timidly.  "  'Twere  a  ghost." 

"  Whose  ghost  ?"  returned  Lionel. 

Dan  hesitated.  He  stood  first  on  one 
leg,  then  on  the  other. 

"Please,  sir,  'twarn't  Rachel's,"  said 
he  presently. 

"  Whose  then  ?"  repeated  Lionel'. 

"  Please,  sir,  mother  said  I  warn't  to 
tell  you.  Roy,  he  said,  if  I  told  it  to 
anybody,  I  should  be  took  and  hanged." 

"But  I  say  that  you  are  to  tell  me," 
said  Lionel.  And  his  pleasant  tone, 
combined  with  the  fact  perhaps  that  he 
wns  Mr.  Verner,  effected  more  with  Dan 
Duff  than  his  mother's  sharp  tone  or 
Roy's  threatening  one. 

"  Please,  sir,"  glancing  round  to  make 
sure  that  his  mother  was  not  within 
hearing,  "'twere  Mr.  Fred  Massing- 
bird's.  They  can't  talk  me  out  on't,  sir. 
I  see'd  the  porkypine  as  plain  as  I  see'd 
him.  He  wore — " 

Dan  brought  his  information  to  a  sum- 
mary stand-still.  Bustling  down  the 
stairs  was  that  revered  mother.  She 
came  in,  curtseying  fifty  times  to  Lionel. 
"  What  could  she  have  the  honor  of 
serving  him  with  ?"  He  was  leaning 
over  the  counter,  and  she  concluded  he 
had  come  to  patronize  the  shop. 

Lionel  laughed. 

"  I  am  a  profitless  customer,  I  believe, 
Mrs.  Duff.  I  was  only  talking  to  Dan." 

Dan  sidled  off  to  the  street-door. 
Once  there,  he  took  to  his  heels,  out  of 
harm's  way.  Mr.  Verner  might  get 
telling  his  mother  more  particulars,  and 
it  was  as  well  to  be  at  a  safe  distance. 

Lionel,  however,  had  no  intention  to 
betray  trust.  He  stood  chatting  a  few 
minutes  with  Mrs.  Duff.  He  and  Mrs. 
Duff  had  been  great  friends  when  he  was 
an  Eton  boy  :  many  a  time  had  he  ran- 
sacked her  shop  over  for  flies,  and  gut, 
and  other  fishing  tackle,  a  supply  of 
which  Mrs.  Duff  professed  to  keep.  She 


listened  to  him  with  a  somewhat  preoc- 
cupied manner :  in  point  of  fact,  she 
was  debating  a  question  with  herself. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  rubbing  her  hands 
nervously  one  over  the  other,  "I  should 
like  to  make  bold  to  ask  a  favor  of  you. 
But  I  don't  know  how  it  might  be  took. 
I'm  fearful  it  might  be  took  as  a  cause 
of  offence." 

"  Not  by  me.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  It's  a  delicate  thing,  sir,  to  have 
to  ask  about,"  resumed  she.  "And 
I  shouldn't  venture,  sir,  to  speak  to  you, 
but  that  I'm  so  put  to  it,  and  that  I've 
got  it  in  my  head  it's  through  the  fault 
of  the  servants." 

She  spoke  with  evident  reluctance. 
Lionel,  he  scarcely  knew  why,  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  about  to 
say  something  regarding  the  subject 
then  agitating  Deerhara — the  ghost  of 
Frederick  Massingbird.  Unconsciously 
to  himself,  the  pleasant  manner  changed 
to  one  of  constraint. 

"  Say  what  you  have  to  say,  Mrs. 
Duff.-" 

"  Well,  sir — but  I'm  sure  I  beg  a 
hundred  thousand  pardings  for  mention- 
ing of  it — it's  about  the  bill,"  she  an- 
swered, lowering  her  voice.  "  If  I  could 
be  paid,  sir,  it  'ud  be  the  greatest  help 
to  me.  I  don't  know  hardly  how  to 
keep  on." 

No  revelation,  touching  the  ghost, 
could  have  given  Lionel  the  surprise 
imparted  by  these  ambiguous  words. 
But  his  constraint  was  gone. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mrs. 
Duff.  What  bill  ?" 

"  The  bill  what's  owing  to  me,  sir, 
from  Verner's  Pride.  It's  a  large  sum 
for  me,  sir, — thirty-two  pound  odd.  I 
have  to  keep  up  my  payments  for  my 
goods,  sir,  whether  or  not,  or  I  should 
be  a  bankrupt  to-morrow.  Things  is 
hard  upon  me  just  now,  sir :  though 
I  don't  want  everybody  to  know  it. 
There's  that  big  son  o'  mine,  Dick,  out 
o'  work.  If  1  could  have  the  bill,  or 
only  part  of  it,  it  'ud  be  like  a  God- 
send." 

"  Who  owes  you  the  bill  ?"  asked 
Lionel. 

"  It's  your  good  lady,  sir,  Mrs.  Yer- 
ner." 

"Who?"  echoed  Lionel,  his  accent 
quite  a  sharp  one. 

"  Mrs.  Yeruer,  sir." 
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Lionel  stood  gazing  at  the  woman. 
He  could  not  take  in  the  information  : 
he  believed  there  must  be  some  mistake. 

"  It  were  for  things  supplied  between 
the  time  Mrs.  Verner  came  home  after 
your  marriage,  sir,  and  when  she  went 
to  London  in  the  spring.  The  French 
raadmizel,  sir,  came  down  and  ordered 
some  on  'em ;  and  Mrs.  Verner  herself, 
sir,  ordered  others." 

Lionel  looked  around  the  shop.  He 
did  not  disbelieve  the  woman's  words, 
but  he  was  in  a  maze  of  astonishment. 
Perhaps  a  doubt  of  the  Frenchwoman 
crossed  his  mind. 

"  There's  nothing  here  that  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner  would  wear  1"  he  exclaimed. 

"  There's  many  odds  and  ends  of 
things  here,  sir,  as  is  useful  to  a  lady's 
tilette — and  you'd  be  surprised,  sir,  to 
find  how  such  things  mounts  up  when 
they  be  had  continual.  But  the  chief 
part  o'  the  bill,  sir,  is  for  two  silk 
gownds  as  was  had  off  our  traveler. 
Mrs.  Verner,  sir,  she  happened  to  be 
here  when  he  called  in  one  day  last 
winter,  and  she  saw  his  patterns,  and 
she  chose  two  dresses  and  said  she'd 
buy  'em  of  me  if  I  ordered  'em.  Which 
in  course  I  did,  sir,  and  paid  for  'em, 
and  sent  'em  up.  I  saw  her  wear  'em 
both,  sir,  after  they  was  made  up,  and 
very  nice  they  looked." 

Lionel  had  heard  quite  enough. 

"Where  is  the  bill  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  It  have  been  sent  in,  sir.  long  ago. 
When  I  found  Mrs.  Verner  didn't  pay 
it  afore  she  went  away,  I  made  bold  to 
write  and  ask  her.  Miss  West  she  give 
me  the  address  in  London,  and  said  she 
wished  she  could  pay  me  herself.  I 
didn't  get  a  answer,  sir,  and  I  made 
bold  to  write  again,  and  I  never  got 
one  then.  Twice  I  have  been  up  to 
Verner's  Pride,  sir,  since  you  come  home 
this  time,  but  I  can't  get  to  see  Mrs. 
Verner.  That  French  madmizel's  one 
o'  the  best  I  ever  see  at  putting  folks 
off.  Sir,  it  goes  again  the  grain  to 
trouble  you ;  and  if  I  could  have  got  to 
see  Mrs.  Verner,  I  never  would  have 
said  a  word.  Perhaps  if  you'd  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  her,  sir,  how  hard  I'm 
put  to  it,  she'd  send  me  a  little." 

"  I  am  sure  she  will,"  spoke  Lionel. 
"  You  shall  have  your  money  to-day, 
Mrs.  Duff." 

He  turned  out  of  the  shop,  a  scarlet 


spot  of  emotion  on  his  cheek.  Thirty- 
two  pounds  owing  to  poor  Mrs.  Puff! 
Was  it  thoughtlessness  on  Sibylla's 
part  ?  He  strove  to  beat  down  the 
conviction  that  it  was  a  less  excusable 
error. 

But    the    Verner    pride    had    been 
wounded  to  its  very  core. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

A   LIFE   HOVERING  IN   THE  BALANCE. 

GATHERED  before  a  target  on  the 
lawn,  in  their  archery  costume  gleaming 
with  green  and  gold,  was  a  fair  group, 
shooting  their  arrows  in  the  air.  Far 
more  went  into  the  air  than  struck  the 
target.  They  were  the  visitors  of  Ver- 
ner's Pride  :  and  Sibylla,  the  hostess, 
was  the  gayest,  the  merriest,  the  fairest 
among  them. 

Lionel  came  on  to  the  terrace,  de- 
scended the  steps,  and  crossed  the  lawn 
to  join  them  :  as  courtly,  as  apparently 
gay,  as  if  that  bill  of  Mrs.  Duff's  was 
not  making  havoc  of  his  heart-strings. 
They  all  ran  to  surround  him  :  it  was 
not  often  they  had  so  attractive  a  host 
to  surround :  and  attractive  men  are, 
and  always  will  be  welcome  to  women. 
A  few  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
given  to  them,  an  unruffled  smoothness 
on  his  brow,  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  and 
then  he  contrived  to  draw  bis  wife  aside. 

"  Oh,  Lionel,  I  forgot  to  tell  you," 
she  exclaimed.  "Poynton  has  been 
here.  He  knows  of  the  most  charming 
pair  of  gray  ponies,  he  says.  And  they 
can  be  ours  if  secured  at  once." 

"I  don't  want  gray  ponies,"  replied 
Lionel. 

"But  I  do,"  cried  Sibylla.  "You 
say  I  am  too  timid  to  drive.  It  is  all 
nonsense  ;  I  should  soon  overget  the 
timidity.  I  will  learn  to  drive,  Lionel. 
Mrs.  Jocelyn,  come  here,"  she  called 
out. 

Mrs.  Jocelyn,  a  young  and  pretty 
woman,  almost  as  pretty  as  Sibylla, 
answered  to  the  summons. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Verner  what  Poynton 
said  about  the  ponies." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  miss  the  opportu- 
nity," cried  Mrs.  Jocelyn  to  Lionel. 
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"  They  are  perfectly  beautiful,  the  man 
said.  Very  dear,  of  course  ;  but  you 
know  nobody  looks  at  money  when  buy- 
ing horses  for  a  lady.  Mrs.  Verner 
must  have  them.  You  might  secure 
them  to-day." 

"  I  have  no  room  in  my  stables  for 
more  horses,"  said  Lionel,  smiling  at 
Mrs.  Jocelyu's  eagerness. 

"Yes  you  have,  Lionel,"  interposed 
his  wife.  "Room  must  be  made.  I 
have  ordered  the  ponies  to  be  brought." 

"  I  shall  send  them  back,"  said  Lionel 
laughing. 

"  Don't  you  wish  your  wife  to  take  to 
driving,  Mr.  Verner  ?  Don't  you  like 
to  see  a  lady  drive  ?  Some  don't." 

"I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
lady  to  drive,  while  she  has  a  husband 
at  her  side  to  drive  for  her,"  was  the 
reply  of  Lionel. 

"  Well — if  I  had  such  a  husband  as 
you  to  drive  for  me,  I  don't  know  but  I 
might  subsci'ibe  to  that  doctrine," 
candidly  avowed  Mrs.  Jocelyn.  "  I 
would  not  miss  these  ponies,  were  I 
Mrs.  Verner.  They  are  calling  me.  It 
is  my  turn,  I  suppose." 

She  rau  back  to  the  shooting.  Si- 
bylla was  following  her,  but  Lionel 
caught  her  hand,  and  drew  her  into  a 
covered  walk.  Placing  her  hand  within 
his  arm,  he  began  to  pace  it. 

"I  must  go  back  too,  Lionel." 

"Presently,  Sibylla,  I  have  been  ter- 
ribly vexed  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  now,  Lionel,  don't  you  begin 
about  '  vexing,' "  interrupted  Sibylla,  in 
the  foolish,  light,  affected  manner,  which 
had  grown  worse  of  late,  more  intolera- 
ble to  Lionel.  "I  have  ordered  the 
ponies.  Poynton  will  send  them  in ; 
and  if  there's  really  not  room  in  the 
stables,  you  must  see  about  it  and  give 
orders  that  room  must  be  made." 

"I  cannot  buy  the  ponies,"  he  firmly 
said.  "  My  dear,  I  have  given  in  to 
your  every  wish,  to  your  most  trifling 
whim ;  but,  as  I  told  you  a  few  days 
ago,  these  ever-recurring,  needless  ex- 
penses I  cannot  stand.  Sibylla" — and 
his  voice  grew  hoarse — "  do  you  know 
that  I  am  becoming  embarrassed  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  if  you  are,"  pouted  Si- 
bylla. "  I  must  have  the  ponies." 

His  heart  ached.  Was  this  the 
loving  wife — the  intelligent  companion 
for  whom  he  had  once  yearned  ? — the 


friend  who  should  be  as  his  own  soul  ? 
He  had  married  the  Sibylla  of  his  ima- 
gination ;  and  he  awoke  to  find  Sibylla 
— what  she  was.  The  disappointment 
was  heavy  upon  him  always ;  but  there 
were  moments  when  he  could  have  cried 
out  aloud  in  its  sharp  bitterness. 

"Sibylla,  you  know  the  state  in  which 
some  of  my  tenants  live  ;  the  miserable 
dwellings  they  are  forced  to  inhabit.  I 
must  change  this  state  of  things.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  duty  for  which  I  am  ac- 
countable to  God.  How  am  I  to  set 
about  it  if  you  ruin  me  ?" 

Sibylla  put  her  fingers  to  her  ears. 
"I  can't  stand  to  listen  to  you  when  you 
preach,  Lionel.  It  is  as  bad  as  a  ser- 
mon." 

It  was  ever  thus.  He  could  not  at- 
tempt to  reason  with  her.  Any  thing 
like  sensible  conversation  she  could  not 
or  would  not  hold.  Lionel,  considerate 
to  her  as  he  ever  was,  felt  provoked. 

"  Do  you  know  that  this  unfortunate 
affair  of  Alice  Hook's  is  laid  remotely 
to  me  ?"  he  said,  a  sternness,  which  he 
could  not  help,  in  his  tone.  "People 
are  saying  that  if  I  gave  them  decent 
dwellings  decent  conduct  would  ensue. 
It  is  so.  God  knows  that  I  feel  its 
truth  more  keenly  than  my  reproachers." 

"  The  dwellings  are  good  enough  for 
the  poor." 

"Sibylla?  You  cannot  think  it. 
The  laws  of  God  and  man  alike  demand 
a  change.  Child,"  he  continued  in  a 
softer  tone,  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his, 
"  let  us  bring  the  case  home  to  our- 
selves. Suppose  that  you  and  I  had  to 
sleep  in  a  room  a  few  feet  square,  no 
chimney,  no  air,  and  that  others  tenant- 
ed it  ,vith  us  ?  Girls  and  boys  growing 
up  :  nay,  grown  up,  some  of  them  ;  men 
and  women  as  we  are,  Sibylla.  The 
beds  huddled  together,  no  space  between 
them  ;  sickness,  fever — " 

"  I  am  only  shutting  my  ears,"  inter 
rupted  Sibylla.  "  You  pretend  to  b* 
so  careful  of  me — you  would  not  even 
let  rne  go  to  that  masked  ball  in  Paris — 
and  yet  put  these  horrid  pictures  into 
my  mind  !  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it,  Lionel.  People  sleeping 
in  the  same  room  with  us  !" 

"  If  the  picture  be  revolting,  what 
must  be  the  reality  ?"  was  his  rejoinder. 
"  They  have  to  endure  it." 

"They    are    used    to    it,"    retorted 
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Sibylla.  "They  are  brought  up  to 
nothing  better." 

"Just  so.  And  therefore  their  per- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrongare  deadened. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  Alice  Hook  has 
lost  herself,  but  that — " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  Alice 
Hook,"  interrupted  Sibylla.  "She  is 
not  very  good  to  talk  about." 

"  I  have  been  openly  told,  Sibylla, 
that  the  reproach  should  lie  at  ray  door." 

"  I  believe  it  is  not  the  first  reproach 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  cast  to  you," 
answered  Sibylla,  with  cutting  sar- 
casm. 

He  did  not  know  what  she  meant ;  or 
in  what  sense  to  take  the  remark ;  but 
his  mind  was  too  pre-occupied  to  linger 
on  it. 

"  With  these  things  staring  me  in  the 
face,  how  can  I  find  money  for  superflu- 
ous vanities  ?  The  time  has  come  when 
I  am  compelled  to  make  a  stand  against 
it.  I  will,  I  must  have  decent  dwellings 
on  my  estate,  and  I  shall  set  about  the 
work  without  a  day's  loss  of  time.  For 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  cannot 
buy  the  ponies." 

"  I  have  bought  them,"  coolly  inter- 
rupted Sibylla. 

"  Then,  my  dear,  you  must  forgive  me 
if  I  countermand  the  purchase.  I  am 
resolute,  Sibylla,"  he  continued,  in  a 
firm  tone.  "  For  the  first  time  since  our 
marriage,  I  must  deny  your  wish.  I 
cannot  let  you  bring  me  to  beggary, 
because  it  would  also  involve  you. 
Another  year  or  two  of  this  extravagance, 
and  I  should  be  on  the  verge  of  it." 

Sibylla  flung  his  arm  from  her.  "  Do 
you  want  to  keep  me  as  a  beggar  ?  I 
will  have  the  ponies  !" 

He  shook  his  head.  "  The  subject  is 
settled,  Sibylla.  If  you  cannot  think 
for  yourself,  I  must  think  for  you.  But 
it  was  not  to  speak  of  the  ponies  that  I 
brought  you  here.  What  is  it  that  you 
owe  to  Mrs.  Duff?" 

Sibylla's  color  heightened.  "  It  is  no 
business  of  yours,  Lionel,  what  I  owe 
her.  There  may  be  some  little  trifle  or 
other  down  in  her  book.  It  will  be 
time  enough  for  you  to  concern  yourself 
with  my  little  petty  debts  when  you  are 
asked  to  pay  them." 

"  Then  that  time  is  the  present  one, 
with  regard  to  Mrs.  Duff.  She  applied 
to  me  for  the  money  this  morning.  At 


least,  she  asked  if  I  would  speak  to  yon 
— which  is  the  same  thing.  She  says 
you  owe  her  thirty-two  pounds.  Sibylla, 
I  had  far  rather  been  stabbed  than  have 
heard  it." 

"  A  fearful  sum,  truly,  to  be  doled  out 
of  your  coffers  !"  cried  Sibylla  sarcasti- 
cally. "  You'll  never  recover  it,  I 
should  think  !" 

"  Not  that,  not  that,"  was  the  reply 
of  Lionel,  his  tone  one  of  pain. 
"  Sibylla !  have  you  no  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  ?  Is  it  seemly  for  the 
mistress  of  Verner's  Pride  to  keep  a 
poor  woman,  as  Mrs.  Duff  is,  out  of  her 
money ;  a  humble  shopkeeper  who  has 
to  pay  her  way  as  she  goes  on  ?" 

"  I  wish  Fred  had  lived  !  He  would 
never  have  taken  me  to  task,  as  you 
do." 

"I  wish  he  had  !"  was  the  retort  in 
Lionel's  heart :  but  he  bit  his  lips  to 
silence  :  exchanging  the  words  after  a 
few  minutes'  pause  for  others. 

"You  would  have  found  Frederick 
Massingbird  a  less  indulgent  husband 
to  you  than  I  have  been,"  he  firmly  said. 
"But  these  remarks  are  profitless,  and 
will  add  to  the  comfort  of  neither  you 
nor  me.  Sibylla,  I  shall  send,  in  your 
name,  to  pay  this  bill  of  Mrs.  Duff's. 
Will  you  give  it  me  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  Benoite  can  find  it,  if  you 
choose  to  ask  her." 

"  And,  my  dear,  let  me  beg  of  you  not 
to  contract  these  paltry  debts.  There 
have  been  others,  as  you  know.  I  do 
not  like  that  Mrs.  Yerner's  name  should 
be  thus  bandied  in  the  village.  What 
you  buy  in  the  village  pay  for  at  once." 

"  How  can  I  pay  while  you  stint 
me?" 

"Stint  you !"  repeated  Lionel,  in 
amazement.  "  Stint  you  !" 

"It's  nothing  but  stinting — going  on 
at  me  as  you  do  !"  she  sullenly  answered. 
"  You  would  like  to  deprive  me  of  the 
horses  I  have  set  my  mind  upon  !  You 
know  you  would  !" 

"  The  horses  you  cannot  have,  Sibyl- 
la," he  answered,  his  tone  a  decisive 
one.  "I  have  already  said  it." 

It  aroused  her  anger. 

"If  you  do  not  let  me  have  the  horses, 
and  every  thing  else  I  want,  I'll  go 
where  1  can  have  them." 

What  did  she  mean  ?  Lionel's  cheek 
turned  white  with  the  tauut  the  words 
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might  be  supposed  to  imply.  He  held 
her  two  hands  in  his,  pressing  them  ner- 
vously. 

"  You  shall  not  force  me  to  quarrel 
with  you,  Sibylla,"  he  continued  with 
emotion.  "  I  have  almost  registered  a 
vow  that  no  offensive  word  or  conduct 
on  your  part  shall  make  tne  forget  my- 
self for  a  moment ;  or  render  me  other 
than  an  ever  considerate,  tender  husband. 
It  may  be  that  our  marriage  was  a  mis- 
take for  both  of  us  :  but  we  shall  do 
well  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  the 
only  course  remaining." 

He  spoke  in  a  strangely  earnest  tone  : 
one  of  deep  agitation.  Sibylla  was 
aroused.  She  had  believed  that  Lionel 
blindly  loved  her.  Otherwise  she  might 
have  been  more  careful  .to  retain  his 
love  :  there's  no  knowing. 

"  How  do  you  mean  that  our  marriage 
was  a  mistake  for  both  of  us  ?"  she  has- 
tily cried. 

"  You  do  your  best  to  remind  me  con- 
tinually that  it  must  be  so,"  was  his  re- 
ply. 

"  Psha !"  returned  Sibylla.  And  Li- 
onel, without  another  word,  quitted  her 
and  walked  away.  In  these  moments, 
above  all  others,  would  the  image  of  Lucy 
Tempest  rise  up  before  his  sight.  Beat 
it  down  as  he  would,  it  was  ever  present 
to  him.  A  mistake  in  his  marriage  ? 
Ay  ;  none,  save  Lionel,  knew  how  fatal 
a  one. 

He  passed  oh  direct  to  the  terrace, 
avoiding  the  lawn,  traversed  it,  and  went 
out  at  the  large  gates.  Thence  he  made 
his  way  to  Poynton's,  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon, who  also  dealt  in  horses.  At  least, 
dealt  in  them  so  far  as  that  he  would 
buy  and  sell  when  employed  to  do  so. 

The  man  was  in  his  yard,  watching  a 
horse  go  through  his  paces.  He  came 
forward  to  meet  Lionel. 

"Mrs.  Verner  has  been  talking  to  you 
about  some  ponies,  she  tells  me,"  began 
Lionel.  "  What  are  they  ?" 

"  A  very  handsome  pair,  sir.  Just 
the  thing  for  a  lady  to  drive.  They  are 
to  be  sold  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
It's  under  their  value." 

"  Spirited  ?" 

"Yes.  They  have  their  metal  about 
them.  Good  horses  always  have,  you 
know,  sir.  Mrs.  Yerner  has  given  me 
the  commission." 

"  Which  I  am  come  to  rescind,"  re- 


plied Lionel,  calling  np  a  light  smile  to 
his  face.  "I  cannot  have  my  wife's  neck 
risked  by  her  attempting  to  drive  spir- 
ited ponies,  Poynton.  She  knows  noth- 
ing of  driving,  is  constitutionally  timid, 
and — in  short,  I  do  not  wish  the  order 
executed." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  was  the  man's  reply. 
"There's  no  harm  done.  I  was  at  Ver- 
ner's  Pride  with  that  horse  that's  ill,  and 
Mrs.  Verner  spoke  to  me  about  some 
ponies.  It  was  only  to-day  I  heard 
these  were  in  the  market,  and  I  men- 
tioned them  to  her.  But  for  all  I  know, 
they  may  be  already  sold." 

Lionel  turned  to  walk  out  of  the 
yard. 

"  After  Mrs.  Verner  shall  have  learnt 
to  drive,  then  we  shall  see  :  perhaps  we 
may  buy  a  pair,"  he  remarked.  "  My 
opinion  is  that  she  will  not  learn  :  after 
a  trial  or  two,  she  will  give  it  up." 

"All  right,  sir." 

Jan  was  coming  up  the  road  from 
Deerham,  as  Lionel  departed,  coming 
along  with  his  long  strides.  Lionel  ad- 
vanced leisurely  to  meet  him. 

"  One  would  think  you  were  walking 
for  a  wager,  Jan  !" 

"Ay,"  said  Jan.  "This  is  my  first 
round  to-day.  Bitterworths  have  sent 
for  me  in  desperate  haste.  Folks  always 
get  ill  at  the  wrong  time." 

£  Why  do.n't  you  ride  ?"  asked  Lionel, 
turning  with  Jan,  and  stepping  out  at 
the  same  pace. 

"There  was  no  time  to  get  the  horse 
ready.  I  can  walk  it  nearly  as  fast.  I 
have  had  no  breakfast  yet." 

"  No  breakfast  1"  echoed  Lionel. 

"  I  dived  into  the  kitchen,  and  caught 
up  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  the  basket. 
Half  my  patients  must  do  without 
to-day.     1  have  only  just  got  away  from 
Hook's." 

"  How  is  the  girl  ?" 

"In  great  danger,"  replied  Jan. 

"  She  is  ill,  then  ?" 

"  So  ill  that  I  don't  think  she'll  last 
the  day  out.  The  child's  dead.  I  must 
cut  across  the  fields  back  there  again, 
after  I  have  seen  what's  amiss  at  Bitter- 
worth's." 

The  words,  touching  Alice  Hook, 
caused  quite  a  shock  to  Lionel.  "It 
will  be  a  sad  thing,  Jan,  if  she  should 
die!" 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  save  her.     This 
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comes  of  the  ghost.  I  wonder  how  many 
more  folks  will  get  frightened  to  death." 

Lionel  paused. 

"  Was  it  really  that  alone  that  fright- 
ened the  girl,  and  caused  her  illness  ? 
How  very  absurd  the  thing  sounds ! 
And  yet  serious." 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,"  remarked  Jan. 
"Here's  Bourne,  now,  says  he  saw  it. 
There's  only  one  solution  of  the  riddle 
that  I  can  come  to." 

"  What's  that  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"Well,"  said  Jan,  "it's  not  a  plea- 
sant one." 

"  You  can  tell  it  me,  Jan,  pleasant  or 
unpleasant. " 

"  Not  pleasant  for  you  I  mean,  Lio- 
nel. I'll  tell  you  if  you  like." 

Lionel  looked  at  him. 

"Speak." 

"  I  think  it  must  be  Fred  Massing- 
bird  himself." 

The  answer  appeared  to  take  Lionel 
by  surprise.  Possibly  he  had  not  ad- 
mitted the  doubt. 

"  Fred  Massingbird  himself  I  I  don't 
understand  you,  Jan." 

"  Fred  himself,  in  life,"  repeated  Jan. 
"  I  fancy  it  will  turn  out  that  he  did  not 
die  in  Australia.  He  may  have  been  very 
ill  perhaps,  and  they  fancied  him  dead  : 
arid  now  he  is  well,  and  has  come  over." 

Every  vestige  of  color  forsook  Lio- 
nel's face. 

"Jan!"  he  uttered-,  partly  in  terror, 
partly  in  anger.  "  Jan  !"  he  repeated 
from  between  his  bloodless  lips.  "  Have 
you  thought  of  the  position  in  which  your 
hint  would  place  my  wife  ? — the  reflec- 
tion it  would  cast  upon  her  ?  How  dare 
you  ?" 

"  You  told  me  to  speak,"  was  Jan's 
composed  answer.  "  I  said  you'd  not 
like  it.  Speaking  of  it,  or  keeping 
silence,  won't  make  it  any  the  better, 
Lionel." 

"  What  conld  possess  you  to  think  of 
such  a  thing?" 

"  There's  nothing  else  that  I  can  think 
of.  Look  here  !  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  a  ghost  ?  Is  that  probable  ?" 

"Nonsense!     No,"  said  Lionel. 

"  Then  what  can  it  be,  unless  it's  Fred 
himself?  Lionel,  were  I  you,  I'd  look 
the  matter  full  in  the  face.  It  is  Fred 
Massingbird,  or  it  is  not.  If  not,  the 
sooner  the  mystery  is  cleared  up  the 
better,  and  the  fellow  brought  to  book 


and  punished.  It's  not  to  be  submitted 
to  that  he  is  to  stride  about  for  his  own 
pastime,  terrifying  people  to  their  in- 
jury. Is  Alice  Hook's  life  nothing  ? 
Were  Dan  Duff's  senses  nothing  ? — and, 
upon  my  word,  I  once  thought  there  was 
good-by  to  them. 

Lionel  did  not  answer.  Jan  con- 
tinued. 

"  If  it  is  Fred  himself  the  fact  can't 
be  long  concealed.  He'll  be  sure  to 
make  himself  known.  Why  he  should 
not  do  it  at  once,  I  can't  imagine.  Un- 
less— " 

"Unless  what?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  Well,  you  are  so  touchy  on  all 
points  relating  to  Sibylla,  that  one  hesi- 
tates to  speak,"  continued  Jan.  "  I 
was  going  to  say,  unless  he  fears  the 
shock  to  Sibylla  ;  and  would  let  her  be 
prepared  for  it  by  degrees." 

"Jan, ".gasped  Lionel,  "it  would  kill 
her." 

"  No,  it  wouldn't,"  dissented  Jan. 
"  She's  not  one  to  be  killed  by  emotion 
of  any  sort.  Or  much  stirred  by  it,  as 
I  believe,  if  you  care  for  my  opinion.  It 
would  not  be  pleasant  for  you  or  for  her, 
but  she'd  not  die  of  it." 

Lionel  wiped  the  moisture  from  his 
face.  From  the  moment  Jan  had  first 
spoken,  a  conviction  seemed  to  arise 
within  him  that  the  suggestion  would 
turn  out  to  be  only  too  true  a  one — that 
the  gliost,  in  point  of  fact,  was  Fred- 
erick Massingbird  in  life. 

"This  is  awful  !"  he  murmured.  "I 
would  sacrifice  my  own  life  to  save 
Sibylla  from  pain." 

"  Where'd  be  the  good  of  that  ?" 
asked  practical  Jan.  "  If  it  is  Fred 
Massingbird  in  the  flesh,  she's  his  wife 
and  not  yours ;  your  sacrificing  your- 
self— as  you  call  it,  Lionel — would  not 
make  her  any  the  less  or  the  more  so.  I 
am  abroad  a  good  deal  at  night,  espe- 
cially now  when  there's  so  much  sickness 
about,  and  I  shall  perhaps  come  across 
the  fellow.  Won't  I  pin  him  if  I  get 
the  chance." 

"  Jan,"  said  Lionel,  catching  hold  of 
his  brother's  arm  to  detain  him  as  he 
was  speeding  away,  for  they  had  reached 
the  gate  of  Verner's  Pride,  "be  cautious 
that  not  a  breath  of  this  suspicion  es- 
capes you.  For  my  poor  wife's  sake." 

"  No  fear,"  answered  Jan.  "  If  it  gets 
about,  it  won't  be  from  me,  mind.  I  am 
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going  to  believe  in  the  ghost  henceforth, 
you  understand.  Except  to  you  and 
honrne." 

"If  it  gets  about,"  mechanically  an- 
hwered  Lionel,  repeating  the  words  which 
wade  most  impression  upon  his  mind. 
•'You  think  it  will?" 

"  Think  !  It's  safe  to,"  answered  Jan. 
"Had  old  Frost,  and  Dan  Duff,  and 
Cheese,  not  been  great  gulls,  they'd 
A&VQ  taken  it  for  Fred  himself;  not  his 
ghost.  Bourne  suspects.  From  a  hint 
he  dropped  to  me  just  now  at  Hook's,  I 
find  he  takes  the  same  view  of  the  case 
that  I  do." 

"  Since  when  have  you  suspected  this, 
Jan  ?" 

"  Not  for  many  hours.  Don't  keep 
me,  Lionel.  Bitterworth  may  be  dying, 
for  aught  I  know,  and  so  may  Alice 
Hook." 

Jan  went  on  like  a  steam  engine. 
Lionel  remained,  standing  at  his  en- 
trance-gate, more  like  a  prostrate  being 
than  a  living  man. 

Thought  after  thought  crowded  upon 
him.  If  it  was  really  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird  in  life,  how  was  it  that  he  had 
not  made  his  appearance  before  ?  Where 
had  he  been  all  this  while  ?  Considerably 
more  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  supposed  death.  To  the  best  of 
Lionel's  recollection,  Sibylla  had  said 
Captain  Cannonby  buried  her  husband  : 
but  it  was  a  point  into  which  Lionel  had 
never  minutely  inquired.  Allow  that 
Jan's  suggestion  was  correct — that  he 
did  not  die — where  had  he  been  since  ? 
What  had  prevented  him  joining  or 
seeking  his  wife  ?  What  prevented  him 
doing  it  now?  From  what  motive  could 
lie  be  in  concealment  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, stealthily  prowling  about  at  night? 
Why  did  he  not  appear  openly  ?  Oh  it 
could  not, — it  could  not  be  Frederick 
Massingbird. 

Which  way  should  he  bend  his  steps  ? 
In-doors,  or  away  ?  Notin-doors!  He 
could  scarcely  bear  to  see  his  wife 
with  this  dreadful  uncertainty  upon  him. 
Restless,  anxious,  perplexed,  miserable, 
Lionel  Verner  turned  towards  Deerham. 

There  are  some  natures  upon  whom  a 
secret,  awful  as  this,  tells  with  appalling 
force,  rendering  it  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  silence.  The  imparting  it  to  some 
friend,  the  speaking  of  it,  appears  to  be 


a  matter  of  dire  necessity — and  so  it  was 
this  instance  to  Lionel  Verner. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  the  vicarage. 
Jan  had  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bourne 
shared  the  knowledge — if  knowledge  it 
could  be  called :  and  he  was  one  iu  whom 
might  be  placed  entire  trust.  — 

He  walked  onwards,  like  one  in  a 
fever  dream,  nodding  mechanically  in  an- 
swer to  salutations  ;  answering  he  knew 
not  what  if  words  were  spoken  to  him. 
The  vicarage  joined  the  churchyard, 
and  the  vicar  was  standing  in  the  latter 
as  Lionel  came  up,  watching  two  men 
who  were  digging  a  grave.  He  crossed 
over  the  mounds  to  shake  hauds  with 
Lionel. 

Lionel  drew  him  into  the  vicarage 
garden,  amidst  the  trees.  It  was  shady 
there ;  the  outer  world  shut  out  from  eye 
and  ear. 

"  I  can't  beat  about  the  bush ;  I  can't 
dissemble,"  began  Lionel,  in  deep  agi- 
tation. "Tell  me  your  true  opinion  of 
this  business,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !  I 
have  come  down  to  you  for  it." 

The  vicar  paused.  "  My  dear  friend, 
I  feel  almost  afraid  to  give  it  to  you." 

"  I  have  been  speaking  with  Jan.  He 
thinks  it  may  be  Frederick  Massingbird 
— not  dead,  but  alive." 

"  I  fear  it  is,"  answered  the  clergy- 
man. "  Within  the  last  half-hour  I  have 
fully  believed  that  it  is." 

Lionel  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree, 
his  arms  folded.  Tolerably  calm  out- 
wardly :  but  he  could  not  get  the  healthy 
blood  back  to  his  face.  "  Why  within 
the  last  half-hour  more  than  before  ?"  he 
asked.  "  Has  any  thing  fresh  happened  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bourne.  "  I  went 
down  f o  Hook's  :  the  girl's  not  expected 
to  live  the  day  through — but  that  you 
may  have  heard  from  Jan.  In  coming 
away,  your  gamekeeper  met  me.  He 
stopped,  and  began  asking  my  advice  in 
a  mysterious  manner — whether,  if  a  se- 
cret affecting  his  master  bad  come  to  his 
knowledge,  he  ought,  or  ought  not  to 
impart  it  to  his  master.  I  felt  sure  what 
the  man  was  driving  at — that  it  could  be 
no  other-thing  than  this  ghost  affair — 
and  gave  him  a  hint  to  speak  out  to  me 
in  confidence.  Which  he  did." 

"  Well  ?"  rejoined  Lionel. 

"He  said,"  continued  Mr.  Bourne, 
lowering  his  voice,  "that  he  passed  a 
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man  last  night,  who,  he  was  perfectly 
certain,  was  Frederick  Massingbird.  Not 
Frederick  Massingbird's  ghost,  as  foolish 
people  were  fancying,  Broom  added,  but 
Massingbird  himself.  He  was  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  it  was  his  duty  to  ac- 
quaint Mr.  Yerner :  and  so  he  asked  me. 
I  bade  him  not  acquaint  you,"  continued 
the  vicar,  "but  to  bury  the  suspicion 
within  his  own  breast,  breathing  a  word 
to  none." 

Evidence  upon  evidence  !  Every  mo- 
ment brought  less  loop-hole  of  escape 
for  Lionel  to  lean  upon.  "  How  can  it 
be  ?"  he  gasped.  "  If  he  is  not  dead, 
where  can  he  have  been  all  this  while  ?" 

"  I  conclude  it  will  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  those  every-day  occurrences  that  have 
little  marvel  at  all  iu  them.  My  thoughts 
were  busy  upon  it,  while  standing  over 
the  grave  yonder.  I  suppose  he  must 
have  been  to  the  diggings.  Possibly  laid 
up  there  from  illness,  and  letters  may 
have  miscarried." 

"  You  feel  little  doubt  upon  the  fact 
itself — that  it  is  Frederick  Massing- 
bird ?" 

"  I  feel  none.  It  is  certainly  he. 
Won't  you  corne  in  and  sit  down  ?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Lionel.  And,  draw- 
ing his  hand  from  the  vicar's,  he  went 
forth  again,  he,  and  his  heavy  weight. 
Frederick  Massingbird  alive  ! 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE   THUNDER   STORM. 

THE  fine  September  morning  had 
turned  to  a  rainy  afternoon.  A  heavy 
mist  hung  upon  the  trees,  the  hedges, 
the  ground ;  something  like  the  mist 
which  had  fallen  upon  Lionel  Yerner's 
spirit.  The  day  had  grown  more  like  a 
November  one  :  the  clouds  were  leaden 
colored,  the  rain  fell  ;  even  the  little 
birds  sought  the  shelter  of  their  nests. 

One  there  was  who  walked  in  it,  his 
head  uncovered,  his  brow  bared.  Not 
a  bird,  but  a  man.  He  was  in  the 
height  of  his  fever  dream.  It  is  not  an 
inapt  name  for  his  state  of  mind.  His 
veins  coursed  as  with  fever  ;  his  thoughts 
took  all  the  vague  uncertainty  of  a 
dream.  Little  heeded  he  that  the  weather 


had  become  chilly,  or  that  the  waters 
fell  upon  him  ! 

What  must  be  his  course  ?  What 
ought  it  to  be  ?  The  more  he  dwelt  on 
the  revelation  of  that  day,  the  deeper 
grew  his  conviction  that  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird was  alive,  breathing  the  very 
air  that  he  breathed.  What  ought  to 
be  his  course  ?  If  this  were  so,  his  wife 
was — not  his  wife. 

It  was  obvious  that  his  present,  im- 
mediate course  ought  to  be  to  solve  the 
doubt :  to  set  it  at  rest.  But  how  ? 
It  could  only  be  done  by  unearthing 
Frederick  Massingbird ;  or  he  who  bore 
so  strange  a  resemblance  to  him.  And 
where  was  he  to  be  looked  for  ?  To 
track  the  hiding-place  of  a  "ghost"  is 
not  an  easy  matter ;  and  Lionel  had  no 
clue  where  to  find  the  track  of  this  one. 
If  staying  in  the  village,  he  must  be 
concealed  in  some  house;  lying  perdu 
by  day.  It  was  very  strange  that  it 
should  be  so  ;  that  he  should  not  openly 
show  himself. 

There  was  another  way  by  which  per- 
haps the  doubt  might  be  solved — as  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  Lionel.  And  that 
was  through  Captain  Cannonby.  If 
this  gentleman  really  was  with  Frederick 
Massingbird  when  he  died,  and  saw  him 
buried,  it  was  evident  that  it  could  not 
be  Frederick  come  back  to  life.  In  that 
case,  who  or  what  it  might  be,  Lionel 
did  not  stay  to  speculate  :  his  business 
lay  in  ascertaining  by  the  most  direct 
means  in  his  power,  whether  it  was,  or 
was  not  Frederick  Massingbird.  How- 
was  it  possible  to  do  this,  how  could  it 
be  possible  to  set  the  question  at  rest ! 

By  a  very  simple  process,  it  may  be 
answered  —  the  waiting  for  time  and 
chance.  Ay,  but  do  you  know  what 
that  waiting  involves,  in  a  case  like  this  ? 
Think  of  the  state  of  mind  that  Lionel 
Yerner  must  live  under,  during  the  sus- 
pense ! 

He  made  no  doubt  that  the  man  who 
had  been  under  the  tree  on  the  lawn  a 
few  nights  before,  watching  his  window, 
whom  they  had  set  down  as  being  Roy, 
was  Frederick  Massingbird.  And  yet, 
it  was  scarcely  believable  ?  Where  now 
was  Lionel  to  look  for  him  ?  He  could 
not,  for  Sibylla's  sake,  make  inquiries  in 
the  village  in  secret  or  openly  :  he  could 
not  go  to  the  inhabitants  and  ask — have 
you  seen  Frederick  Massingbird  ?  or 
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say  to  each  individual,  I  must  send  a 
police  officer  to  search  your  house,  for  I 
suspect  Frederick  Massingbird  is  some- 
where concealed,  and  I  want  to  find  him. 
For  her  sake  he  could  not  so  much  as 
breathe  the  name,  in  connection  with  his 
being  alive. 

Given  that  it  was  Frederick  Massing- 
bird, what  could  possibly  prevent  his 
making  himself  known  ?  As  he  dwelt 
upon  this  problem,  trying  to  solve  it, 
the  idea  taken  up  by  Lucy  Tempest — 
that  the  man  under  the  tree  was  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  harm  him — 
came  into  his  mind.  That,  surely,  could 
not  be  the  solution  !  If  he  had  taken 
Frederick  Massingbird's  wife  to  be  his 
wife,  he  had  done  it  in  all  innocence. 
Lionel  spurned  the  notion  as  a  prepos- 
terous one  :  nevertheless,  a  remembrance 
crossed  him  of  the  old  days  when  the 
popular  belief  at  Yerner's  Pride  had 
been,  that  the  younger  of  the  Massing- 
birds  was  of  a  remarkably  secretive  and 
also  of  a  revengeful  nature.  But,  all 
that  he  barely  glanced  at :  the  terrible 
fear  touching  Sibylla  absorbed  him. 

He  was  leaning  against  a  tree  in  the 
covered  walk  near  Yerner's  Pride,  the 
walk  which  led  to  the  Willow-pond,  his 
head  bared,  his  brow  bent  with  the  most 
unmistakable  signs  of  care,  when  some- 
thing not  unlike  a  small  white  balloon 
came  flying  down  the  path.  A  lady, 
with  her  silk  dress  turned  over  her 
shoulders,  leaving  only  the  white  lining 
exposed  to  view.  She  was  face  to  face 
with  Lionel  before  she  saw  him. 

"Lucy!"  he  exclaimed,  in  extreme 
surprise. 

Lucy  Tempest  laughed,  and  let  her 
dress  drop  into  a  more  dignified  position. 
"  I  and  Decima  went  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Bitterworth,"  she  explained,  "and  De- 
cima is  staying  there.  It  began  to  rain 
as  I  came  out,  so  I  turned  into  the  back 
walk  and  put  my  dress  up  to  save  it. 
Am  I  not  economical,  Mr.  Yerner  ?" 

She  spoke  quickly.  Lionel  thought 
it  was  done  with  a  view  to  hide  her  agi- 
tation. "  You  cannot  go  home  through 
this  rain,  Lucy.  Let  me  take  you  in- 
doors :  we  are  close  at  home." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Lucy,  hastily, 
"  I  must  return  to  Lady  Yerner.  She 
will  not  be  pleased  at  Decima's  staying 
out,  therefore  I  must  return.  Poor 
Mrs.  Bitterworth  has  had  an  attack  of 


, — what  did  they  call  it? — spasmodical 
croup,  I  think.  She  is  better  now,  and 
begged  Decima  to  stay  with  her  the  rest 
of  the  day  :  Mr.  Bitterworth  and  the 
rest  of  them  are  out.  Jan  says  it  is 
highly  dangerous  for  the  time  it  lasts." 

"  She  has  had  something  of  the  same 
sort  before,  I  remember,"  observed  Lio- 
nel. "  I  wish  you  would  come  in,  Lucy. 
If  you  must  go  home,  I  will  send  you  in 
the  carriage ;  but  I  think  you  might 
stay  and  dine  with  us." 

A  soft  color  mantled  in  Lucy's  cheeks. 
She  had  never  made  herself  a  familiar 
acquaintance  at  Lionel  Yerner's.  He 
had  observed  it,  if  no  one  else  had. 
Sibylla  had  once  said  to  her  that  she 
hoped  they  should  be  great  friends,  that 
Yerner's  Pride  would  see  a  great  deal 
of  her.  Lucy  had  never  responded  to 
the  wish.  A  formal  visit  with  Decima 
or  Lady  Yerner  when  she  could  not  help 
herself;  but  alone,  in  a  social  manner, 
she  had  never  put  her  foot  over  the 
threshold  of  Yerner's  Pride. 

"  You  are  very  kind.  I  must  go  home 
at  once.  The  rain  will  not  hurt  me." 

Lionel,  self-conscious,  did  not  urge  it 
further. 

"  Will  you  remain  here,  then,  under 
the  trees,  while  I  go  home  and  get  an 
umbrella  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  I  don't  want  an  um- 
brella ;  thank  you  all  the  same.  I  have 
my  parasol,  you  see." 

She  took  her  dress  up  again  as  she 
spoke,  not  high,  as  it  was  previously, 
but  turning  it  a  little. 

"  Lady  Yerner  scolds  me  so  if  I  spoil 
my  things,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  laugh- 
ing apology.  "  She  buys  me  very  good 
ones,  and  orders  me  to  take  care  of  them. 
Good  by,  Mr.  Yerner." 

Lionel  took  the  hand  in  his  which  she 
held  out.  But  he  turned  with  litr,  and 
then  loosed  it  again. 

"  You  are  not  coming  with  me,  Mr. 
Yerner  ?" 

"  I  shall  see  you  home." 

"  But — I  had  rather  you  did  not.  I 
prefer — not  to  trouble  you." 

"  Pardon  me,  Lucy.  I  cannot  suffer 
you  to  go  alone." 

It  was  a  calm  reply,  quietly  spoken. 
There  were  no  fine  phrases  of  its  being 
"no  trouble,"  that  the  "trouble  was  a 
pleasure,"  as  others  might  indulge  in. 
Fine  phrases  from  them !  from  the  one 
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to  the  other  !  Neither  could  have  spoken 
them. 

Lucy  said  no  more,  and  they  walked 
on  side  by  side  in  silence.  Both  unpleas- 
antly self-conscious.  Lionel's  face  had 
resumed  its  strange  expression  of  care. 
Lucy  had  observed  it  when  she  came 
up  to  him  ;  she  observed  it  still. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  had  some  great 
trouble  upon  you,  Mr.  Verner,"  she  said, 
after  a  while. 

"  Then  I  look  what  is  the  truth.  I 
have  one,  Lucy." 

"A  heavy  one  ?"  asked  Lucy,  struck 
with  his  tone. 

"A  grievously  heavy  one.  One  that 
does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  man." 

"  May  I  know  it  ?"  she  timidly  said. 

"No,  Lucy,  If  I  could  speak  it,  it 
would  only  give  you  pain  ;  but  it  is  of 
a  private  nature.  Possibly  it  may  be 
averted  ;  it  is  at  present  a  suspected 
dread,  not  a  confirmed  one.  Should  it 
become  confirmed,  you  will  learn  it  in 
common  with  all  the  world." 

She  looked  up  at  him  puzzled  ;  sym- 
pathy in  her  mantling  blush,  in  her  soft, 
dark,  earnest  eyes.  He  conld  not  avoid 
contrasting  that  truthful  face  with  an- 
other's frivolous  one  :  and  I  can't  help 
it  if  you  blame  him.  He  did  his  best  to 
shake  off  the  feeling,  and  looked  down 
at  her  with  a  careless  smile. 

"  Don't  let  it  give  you  concern,  Lucy. 
My  troubles  must  rest  upon  my  own 
head." 

"  Have  you  seen  any  more  of  that  man 
who  was  watching  ?  Roy." 

"  No.  But  I  don't  believe  now  that 
it  was  Roy.  He  strongly  denies  it,  and 
I  have  had  my  suspicions  diverted  to 
another  quarter." 

"  To  one  who  may  be  equally  wishing 
to  do  you  harm  ?" 

"I  cannot  say.  If  it  be  the  party  I 
— I  suspect,  he  may  deem  that  I  have 
done  him  harm." 

"You!"  echoed  Lucy.  "And  have 
you  ?" 

"  Yes.  Unwittingly.  It  seems  to  be 
my  fate,  I  think,  to  work  harm  upon — 
upon  those  whom  I  would  especially 
shield  from  it." 

Did  he  allude  to  her  ?  Lucy  thought 
so,  and  the  flush  on  her  cheeks  deepened. 
At  that  moment  the  rain  began  to  pour 
down  heavily.  They  were  then  passing 
the  thicket  of  trees  where  those  adven- 


turous ghost  hunters  had  taken  up  their 
watch  a  few  nights  previously,  in  view 
of  the  Willow-pond.  Lucy  stepped  un- 
derneath their  branches. 

"Now,"  said  Lionel,  "should  you 
have  done  well  to  accept  my  offer  of 
Verner's  Pride  as  a  shelter,  or  not  ?" 

"It  may  be  only  a  passing  storm," 
observed  Lucy.  "  The.  rain  then  was 
nothing." 

Lionel  took  her  parasol  and  shook 
the  wet  off  it.  He  began  to  wonder 
how  Lucy  would  get  home.  No  carriage 
could  be  got  to  that  spot,  and  the  rain, 
coming  down  now,  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  a  passing  storm. 

"Will  you  promise  to  remain  here, 
Lucy,  while  I  get  an  umbrella  ?"  he 
presently  asked. 

"  Why  !  where  could  you  get  an  um- 
brella from  ?" 

"From  Hook's,  if  they  possess  such 
a  thing.  If  not,  I  can  get  one  from 
Broom's." 

"  But  you  would  get  so  wet  going  for 
it!" 

Lionel  laughed  as  he  went  off. 

"  I  don't  wear  a  silk  dress ;  to  be 
scolded  for  it,  if  it  gets  spoiled." 

Not  ten  steps  had  he  taken,  however, 
when  who  should  come  striding  through 
an  opening  in  the  trees,  but  Jan.  Jan 
was  on  his  way  from  Hook's  cottage,  a 
huge  brown  cotton  umbrella  over  his 
head,  more  useful  than  elegant. 

"  What,  is  that  you,  Miss  Lucy  ! 
Well,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  seeing  Mrs.  Peckaby's  white  don- 
key !" 

"  I  am  weather-bound,  Jan,"  said  Lucy. 
"  Mr.  Terner  was  about  to  get  me  an 
umbrella." 

"  To  see  if  I  could  get  one,"  corrected 
Lionel.  "I  question  if  the  Hooks  pos- 
sess such  a  commodity." 

"Not  they,"  cried  Jan.  "The  girl's 
rather  better,"  added  he,  unceremoni- 
ously. "  She  may  get  through  it  now  : 
at  least  there's  a  shade  of  a  chance.  You 
can  have  my  umbrella,  Miss  Lucy." 

"  Won't  you  let  me  go  with  you,  Jan," 
she  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  stop  to  take  you  to 
Deerham  Court,"  was  Jan's  answer, 
given  with  his  accustomed  plainness. 
"  Here,  Lionel." 

He  handed  over  the  umbrella,  and 
was  walking  off. 
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"  Jan,  Jan,  you  will  get  wet,"  said 
Lucy. 

It  amused  Jan. 

"  A  wetting  more  or  less  is  nothing 
to  me,"  he  called  out,  striding  on. 

"  Will  you  stay  under  shelter  a  few 
minutes  yet,  and  see  whether  it  abates  ?" 
asked  Lionel. 

Lucy  looked  nip  at  the  skies,  stretch- 
ing her  head  beyond  the  trees  to  do  so. 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  abate  ?"  she 
rejoined. 

"  Honestly  to  confess  it,  I  think  it 
will  get  worse,"  said  Lionel.  "  Lucy, 
you  have  thin  shoes  on  !  I  did  not  see 
that  until  now." 

"  Don't  you  tell  Lady"  Yerner,"  replied 
Lucy,  with  the  pretty  dependent  man- 
ner which  she  had  brought  from  school 
with  her,  and  which  she  probably  would 
never  lose.  "  She  would  scold  me  for 
walking  out  in  them." 

Lionel  smiled,  and  held  the  great  um- 
brella— large  enough  for  a  carriage — 
close  to  the  trees,  that  it  might  shelter 
her  as  she  came  forth. 

"  Take  my  arm,  Lucy." 

She  hesitated  for  a  single  moment — a 
hesitation  so  temporary  that  any  other 
than  Lionel  could  not  have  observed  it, 
and  then  took  his  arm.  And  again  they 
walked  on  in  silence.  In  passing  down 
Clay  Lane — the  way  Lionel  took — Mrs. 
Peckaby  was  standing  at  her  door. 

"  On  the  lookout  for  the  white  don- 
key, Mrs.  Peckaby  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

The  husband,  inside,  heard  the  words 
and  flew  into  a  tantrum. 

"  She's  never  on  the  look  out  for  no- 
thing else,  sir  :  asking  pardon  for  saying 
it  to  you." 

Mrs.  Peckaby  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether. 

"  It'll  come !"  she  murmure'd.  "  Some- 
times, sir,  when  my  patience  is  well  nigh 
exhausted,  I  has  a  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  night,  and  is  revived. 
It'll  come,  sir,  the  quadruple  '11  come  !" 

"  I  wonder,"  laughed  Lucy,  as  they 
walked  on,  "  whether  she  will  go  on  to 
the  end  of  her  life  expecting  it  ?" 

"If  her  husband  will  allow  her," 
answered  Lionel.  "  But  by  what  I  have 
heard  since  I  came  home,  his  pa'tience  is 
— as  she  says  by  her  own  with  reference 
to  the  white  'quadruple' — well  nigh  ex- 
hausted." 

"  He  told  Decima  the  other  day  that 


he  was  sick  of  the  theme  and  of  her 
folly,  and  he  wished  the  New  Jerusalem 
had  her  and  the  white  donkey  together. 
Here  we  are !''  added  Lucy,  as  they 
came  in  front  of  Deerham  Court. 
"  Lionel,  please  let  me  go  in  the  back 
way — Jan's  way.  And  then  Lady  Ver- 
ner  will  not  see  me.  She  will  say  I 
ought  not  to  have  come  through  the 
rain." 

"  She'll  see  the  shoes  and  the  silk 
dress,  and  she'll  say  you  should  have 
stopped  at  Verner's  Pride,  as  a  well- 
trained  young  lady  ought,"  returned 
Lionel. 

HP  took  her  safely  to  the  back  door, 
opened  it,  and  sent  her  in. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  she, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him.  "  I  have 
given  you  a  disagreeable  walk,  and  now 
I  must  give  you  one  back  again." 

"  Change  your  shoes  at  once,  and 
don't  talk  foolish  things,"  was  Lionel's 
answer. 

A  wet  walk  back  he  certainly  had : 
but,  wet  or  dry,  it  was  all  the  same  in 
his  present  distressed  frame  of  mind. 
Arrived  at  Verner's  Pride,  he  found  his 
wife  dressed  for  dinner,  and  the  centre 
of  a  host  of  guests,  gay  as  she  was. 
No  opportunity,  then,  to  question  her 
about  Frederick  Massingbird's  death, 
and  how  far  Captain  Cannonby  was 
cognizant  of  the  particulars. 

He  had  to  change  his  own  things.  It 
was  barely  done  by  dinner  time,  and  he 
sat  down  to  table,  the  host  of  many 
guests.  His  brow  was  smooth,  his 
speech  was  courtly  :  how  could  any  of 
them  suspect  that  a  terrible  dread  was 
gnawing  at  his  heart  ?  Sibylla,  in  a 
rustling  silk  dress  and  a  corou'et  of 
diamonds,  sat  opposite  to  him  in  all  her 
dazzling  beauty.  Had  she  suspected 
what  might  be  in  store  for  her,  those 
smiles  would  not  have  chased  each  other 
so  incessantly  on  her  lips. 

Sibylla  went  up  to  bed  early.  She 
was  full  of  caprices  as  a  wayward  child. 
Of  a  remarkably  chilly  nature — as  is  the 
case  sometimes  where  the  constitution 
is  delicate — she  would  have  a  fire  in  her 
dressing-room  night  and  morning  all 
the  year  round,  even  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  It  pleased  her  this  evening 
J  to  desert  her  guests  suddenly  :  she  had 
the  headache,  she  said. 

The  weather  on  this  day  appeared  to 
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be  as  capricious  as  Sibylla,  as  strangely 
curious  as  the  great  fear  which  had 
fallen  upon  Lionel.  The  fine  morning 
had  changed  to  the  rainy,  misty,  chilly 
afternoon  ;  the  afternoon  to  a  clear, 
bright  evening ;  and  that  evening  had 
DOW  become  overcast  with  portentous 
clouds. 

Without  much  warning,  the  storm 
burst  forth :  peals  of  thunder  reverberated 
through  the_  air,  flashes  of  forked  light- 
ning played  in  the  sky.  Lionel  hastened 
up-stairs :  he  remembered  how  these 
storms  terrified  his  wife. 

She  had  knelt  down  to  bury  her  head 
amidst  the  soft  cushions  of  a  chair  when 
Lionel  entered  her  dressing-room.  "Si- 
bylla," he  said. 

Up  she  started  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  flew  to  him.  There  lay  her 
protection  ;  and  in  spite  of  her  ill-temper 
and  her  love  of  aggravation,  she  felt  and 
recognized  it.  Lionel  held  her  in  his 
sheltering  arms,  bending  her  head  down 
upon  his  breast  and  drawing  his  coat 
over  it,  so  that  she  might  see  no  ray  of 
light :  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in 
former  storms.  As  a  timid  child  was 
she  at  these  times :  humble,  loving, 
gentle  :  she  felt  as  if  she  were  on  the 
threshold  of  the  next  world,  that  the 
next  moment  might  be  her  last.  Others 
have  been  known  to  experience  the 
same  dread  in  a  thunderstorm  :  and,  to 
be  thus  brought,  as  it  were,  face  to  face 
with  death,  takes  the  spirit  out  of 
people. 

lie  stood  patiently,  holding  her. 
Every  time  the  thunder  burst  above 
their  heads,  he  could  feel  her  heart  beat 
against  his.  One  of  her  arms  was 
round  him  ;  the  other  he  held  ;  all  wet 
it  was  with  the  fear.  He  did  not  speak  : 
he  only  clasped  her  closer  every  now 
and  then,  that  she  might  be  reminded 
of  her  shelter. 

Twenty  minutes,  or  so,  and  the  violence 
of  the  storm  abated.  The  lightning 
grew  less  frequent,  the  thunder  distant 
and  more  distant.  At  length  the  sound 
wholly  ceased,  and  the  lightning  subsided 
into  that  harmless  sheet  lightning  which 
is  so  beautiful  to  look  at  in  the  far-off 
horizon. 

"  It  is  over,"  he  whispered. 

She  lifted  her  head  from  its  resting- 
place.  Her  blue  eye  was  bright  with  ex- 
citement, her  delicate  cheek  crimson,  her 


golden  hair  fell  in  a  dishevelled  mass 
around.  Her  gala  robes  had  been  re- 
moved with  the  diamond  coronet,  and 
the  storm  had  surprised  her  writing  a 
note  in  her  dressing-gown.  In  spite  of 
the  sudden  terror  which  overtook  her, 
she  did  not  forget  to  put  the  letter — so 
far  as  had  been  written  of  it — safely 
away.  It  was  not  expedient  that  her 
husband's  eyes  should  fall  upon  it :  Si- 
bylla had  many  answers  to  write  now  to 
importunate  creditors. 

"  Are  you  sure,  Lionel  ?" 

"  Quite  sure.  Come  and  see  how  clear 
it  is.  You  are  not  alarmed  at  the  sheet 
lightning." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  led 
her  to  the  window.  As  he  said,  the  sky 
was  clear  again.  Nearly  all  traces  of  the 
storm  had  passed  away  :  there  had  been 
no  rain  with  it ;  and  but  for  the  remem- 
brance of  its  sound  in  their  ears,  they 
might  have  believed  that  it  had  not  taken 
place.  The  broad  lands  of  Verner's 
Pride  lay  spreading  out  before  them  ; 
the  lawns  and  the  terrace  underneath  ; 
the  sheet  lightning  illuminated  the  hea- 
vens incessantly,  rendering  objects  nearly 
as  clear  as  in  the  day. 

Lionel  held  her  to  his  side,  his  arm 
round  her.  She  trembled  still ;  trembled 
excessively;  her  bosom  heaved  and  fell 
beneath  his  hand. 

"  When  I  die,  it  will  be  in  a  thunder 
storm,"  she  whispered. 

"You  foolish  girl !"  he  said,  his  tone 
half  a  joking  one,  wholly  tender.  "What 
can  have  given  you  this  excessive  fear 
of  thunder,  Sibylla  ?" 

"  I  was  always  frightened  at  a  thunder 
storm.  Deborah  says  mamma  was.  But 
I  was  not  so  very  frightened  until  a 
storm  I  witnessed  in  Australia.  It  killed 
a  man  !"  she  added,  shivering  and  nest- 
ling nearer  to  Lionel. 

"Ah!" 

"  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  Fred- 
erick left  me,  when  he  and  Capt.  Can- 
nonby  went  away  together,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  We  had  hired  a  carriage  and 
had  gone  out  of  the  town  ever  so  far. 
There  was  something  to  be  seen  there ; 
I  forget  what  now  ;  races  perhaps.  I 
know  a  good  many  people  went ;  and  an 
awful  thunder  storm  came  on.  Some 
ran  under  the  trees  for  shelter ;  some 
would  not :  and  the  lightning  killed  a 
man.  Oh,  Lionel,  I  shall  never  forget 
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it!  I  saw  him  carried  past;  I  saw  his 
face  !  Since  then,  I  have  felt  ready  to 
die,  myself,  with  the  fear." 

She  turned  her  face  and  hid  it  upon 
his  bosom.  Lionel  did  not  attempt  to 
soothe  the  fear  ;  he  kiiew  that  for  such 
fear  time  alone  is  the  only  cure.  He 
whispered  words  of  soothing  to  her ;  he 
stroked  fondly  her  golden  hair.  In  these 
moments  when  she  was  gentle,  yielding, 
clinging  to  him  for  protection,  three 
parts  of  his  old  love  for  her  would  come 
back  again.  The  lamp,  which  had  been 
turned  on  to  its  full  blaze  of  light,  was 
behind  them,  so  that  they  might  have 
been  visible  enough  to  any  body  stand- 
ing in  the  nearer  portion  of  the  grounds. 

"  Captain  Cannonby  went  away  with 
Frederick  Massingbird,"  observed  Li- 
onel, approaching  by  degrees  to  the 
questions  he  wished  to  ask.  "  Did  they 
start  together  ?" 

"  Yes.     Don't  talk  about  it,  Lionel." 

"  My  dear  wife,  I  must  talk  about  it," 
he  gravely  answered.  "  You  have  al- 
ways put  me  off  in  this  manner,  so  that 
I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stances. I  have  a  reason  for  wishing  to 
become  cognizant  of  those  particulars. 
Surely,"  he  added,  a  shade  of  deeper 
feeling  in  his  tone,  "  at  this  distance  of 
time  it  cannot  be  so  very  painful  to  your 
feelings  to  speak  of  Frederick  Massing- 
bird. /am  by  your  side." 

"  What  is  the  reason  that  you  wish  to 
know?" 

"A  little  matter  that  regarded  him 
and  Cannonby.  Was  Cannonby  with 
him  when  he  died  ?" 

Sibylla,  subdued  still,  yielded  to  the 
wish,  as  she  would  probably  have  yielded 
at  no  other  time. 

"  Of  course  he  was  with  him.  They 
were  but  a  day's  journey  from  Melbourne. 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  place  :  a  sort 
of  small  village  or  settlement,  I  believe, 
where  the  people  halted  that  were  going 
to,  or  returning  from  the  diggings. 
Frederick  was  taken  worse  as  they  got 
there,  and  hi  a  few  hours  he  died." 

"Cannonby  remaining  with  him  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  am  sure  I  have  told  you 
this  before,  Lionel.  I  told  it  to  you  on 
the  night  of  my  return." 

He  was  aware  she  had.  He  could  riot 
6  .y.  "But  I  wish  to  press  you  upon 
the  points  ;  to  ascertain,  beyond  doubt 


that  Frederick  Massingbird  did  really 
die  ;  that  he  is  not  living.  Did  Cau- 
nonby  stay  until  he  was  buried  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  sure  of  this  ?" 

Sibylla  looked  at  him  curiously.  She 
could  not  think  why  he  was  recalling 
this  ;  why  want  to  know  it. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it  only  so  far  as  that 
Captain  Cannonby  told  me  so,"  replied 
Sibylla. 

The  reservation  struck  upon  him  with 
a  chill :  it  seemed  to  be  a  confirmation 
of  his  worst  fears.  Sibylla  continued, 
for  he  did  not  speak  : 

"  Of  course  he  stayed  with  him  until 
he  was  buried.  When  Captain  Can- 
nonby came  back  to  me  at  Melbourne, 
he  said  he  had  waited  to  lay  him  in  the 
ground.  Why  should  he  have  said  it, 
if  he  did  not  ?" 

"True,"  murmured  Lionel. 

"  He  said  the  burial-service  had  been 
read  over  him.  I  remember  that,  well. 
I  reproached  Captain  Cannonby  with  not 
having  come  back  to  me  immediately,  or 
sent  for  me  that  I  might  at  least  have 
seen  him  dead,  if  not  alive.  He  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not  think 
I  should  like  to  see  him  :  and  he  had 
waited  to  bury  him  before  returning." 

Lionel  fell  into  a  reverie.  If  this, 
that  Captain  Cannonby  had  stated,  was 
correct,  there  was  no  doubt  that  Frede- 
rick Massingbird  was  safely  dead  and 
buried.  But  he  could  not  be  sure  that 
it  was  correct :  he  may  not  have  relished 
waiting  to  see  a  dead  man  buried  ;  al- 
though he  had  affirmed  so  much  to  Si- 
bylla. A  thousand  pounds  would  Lionel 
have  given  out  of  his  pocket  at  that 
moment,  for  one  minute's  interview  with 
Captain  Cannonby. 

"Lionel!" 

The  call  came  from  Sibylla  with  sud- 
den intensity,  half  startling  him.  She 
had  got  one  of  her  fingers  pointed  to  the 
lawn. 

"  Who's  that — peeping  forth  from  un- 
derneath the  yew  tree  ?" 

The  same  place,  the  same  tree  which 

had  been  pointed  to  by  Lucy  Tempest  ! 

|  An  impulse,  for  which  Lionel  could  not 

have   accounted,    caused    him   to   turn 

round  and  put  out  the  lamp. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?"  wondered  Sibylla. 
"  He  appears  to  be  watching  us.  How 
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foolish  of  any  of  them  to  go  out !  I 
should  not  feel  safe  under  a  tree,  although 
that  lightning  is  only  sheet-lightning." 

Every  perceptive  faculty  that  Lionel 
Yerner  possessed  was  strained  upon  the 
spot.  He  could  make  out  a  tall  man  ; 
a  man  whose  figure  bore — unless  his 
eyes  and  his  imagination  combined  to 
deceive  him — a  strong  resemblance  to 
Frederick  Massingbird's.  Had  it  come 
to  it  ?  Were  he  and  his  rival  face  to 
face  ;  was  she,  by  his  own  side  now, 
about  to  be  band'ied  between  them  ? — 
belonging,  save  by  the  priority  of  the 
first  marriage  ceremony,  no  more  to  one 
than  to  the  other  ?  A  stifled  cry,  sup- 
pressed instantly,  escaped  liis  lips;  his 
pulses  stood  still,  and  then  throbbed  on 
with  painful  violence. 

"  Can  you  discern  him,  Lionel  ?"  she 
asked.  "  He  is  going  away — going  back 
amidst  the  trees.  Perhaps  because  he 
can't  see  us  any  longer,  now  you  have 
put  the  light  out.  Who  is  it  ?  Why 
should  he  have  stood  there,  watching 
us?" 

Lionel  snatched  her  to  him  with  an 
impulsive  gesture.  He  would  have  sac- 
rificed his  life  willingly  to  save  Sibylla 
from  the  terrible  misfortune  that  appeared 
to  be  falling  upon  her. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

A  CASUAL  MEETING  ON  THE  RIVER. 

A  MERRY  breakfast-table.  Sibylla, 
for  a  wonder,  up,  and  present  at  it. 
The  rain  of  the  preceding  day,  the  storm 
of  the  night,  had  entirely  passed  away, 
and  as  fine  a  morning  as  could  be  wished 
•was  smiling  on  the  earth. 

"  Which  of  you  went  out  before  the 
storm  was  over,  and  ventured  under  the 
great  yew  tree  ?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Yerner  who  spoke.  She 
looked  at  the  different  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, and  they  looked  at  her.  They  did 
not  know  what  she  meant. 

"You  were  under  it,  one  of  you," 
persisted  Sibylla. 

All,  save  one,  protested  that  they  had 
neither  been  out  nor  under  the  tree. 
That  one — it  happened  to  be  Mr. 
Gordon,  of  whom  casual  mention  has 


been  made — confessed  to  having  been 
on  the  lawn,  so  far  as  crossing  it  went ; 
but  he  did  not  go  near  the  tree. 

"  I  went  out  with  my  cigar,"  he  ob- 
served, "and  had  strolled  some  distance 
from  the  house  when  the  storm  came 
on.  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
and  watched  it.  It  was  grandly  beauti- 
ful." 

"I  wonder  you  were  not  brought 
home  dead  1"  ejaculated  Sibylla. 

Mr.  Gordon  laughed. 

"If you  once  witnessed  the  thunder 
storms  that  we  get  in  the  tropics,  Mrs. 
Yerner,  you  would  not  associate  these 
with  danger." 

"  I  have  seen  dreadful  thunder  storms, 
apart  from  what  we  get  here,  as  well  as 
you,  Mr.  Gordon,"  returned  Sibylla. 
"Perhaps  you  will  deny  that  any  body's 
ever  killed  by  them  in  this  country. 
But  why  did  you  halt  underneath  the 
yew  tree  ?" 

"  I  did  not,"  he  repeated.  "  I  crossed 
the  lawn,  straight  on  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  terrace.  I  did  not  go  near  the 
tree." 

"  Some  one  did,  if  you  did  not.  They 
were  staring  right  up  to  my  dressing- 
room  window.  I  was  standing  at  it 
with  Mr.  Yerner." 

Mr.  Gordon  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  guilty,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Mrs.  Yerner.  I  met  some  man,  when  I 
was  coming  home,  plunging  into  the 
thicket  of  trees  as  I  emerged  from  them. 
It  was  he,  possibly." 

"  What  man  ?"  questioned  Sibylla. 

"I  did  not  know  him.  He  was  a 
stranger.  A  tall,  dark  man  with  stoop- 
ing shoulders,  and  something  black  upon 
his  cheek." 

"  Something  black  upon  his  cheek  I" 
repeated  Sibylla,  thinking  the  words 
bore  an  odd  sound. 

"  A  large  black  mark  it  looked  like. 
His  cheek  was  white — sallow  would  be 
the  better  term — and  he  wore  no  whis- 
kers, so  it  was  a  conspicuous  looking 
brand.  In  the  moment  he  passed  me, 
the  lightning  rendered  the  atmosphere 
as  light  as — " 

"  Sibylla  I1'  almost  shouted  Lionel, 
"  we  are  waiting  for  more  tea  in  this 
quarter.  Never  mind  Gordon." 

They  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
He  was  leaning  towards  his  wife  ;  his 
face  crimson,  his  tones  agitated.  Si- 
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bylla  stared  at  him,  and  said  if  he  called 
out  like  that,  she  would  not  get  up 
another  morning.  Lionel  replied,  talk- 
ing fast ;  and  just  then  the  letters  were 
brought  in.  Altogether,  the  subject  of 
the  man  with  the  mark  upon  his  cheek 
dropped  out  of  the  discussion. 

Breakfast  over,  Lionel  put  his  arm 
within  Mr.  Gordon's  and  drew  him  out- 
side upon  the  terrace.  Not  to  question 
him  upon  the  man  he  had  seen  :  Lionel 
would  have  been  glad  that  the  encoun- 
ter should  pass  out  of  Mr.  Gordon's 
remembrance,  as  affording  less  chance 
of  Sibylla's  hearing  of  it  again  ;  but  to 
get  information  on  another  topic.  He 
had  been  rapidly  making  up  his  mind 
during  the  latter  half  of  breakfast,  and 
had  come  to  a  decision. 

11  Gordon,  can  you  inform  me  where 
Captain  Cannonby  is  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Can  you  inform  me  where  the  comet 
that  visited  us  last  year  maybe  met  with 
this?"  returned  Mr.  Gordon.  "I'd 
nearly  as  soon  undertake  to  find  out  the 
locality  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
Caunonby  did  go  to  Paris ;  but  where 
he  may  be  now,  is  quife  another  affair." 

"  Was  he  going  there  for  any  length 
of  stay  ?" 

"  I  fancy  not.  Most  likely  he  is  back 
in  London  by  this  time.  Had  he  told 
me  he  was  coming  back,  I  should  have 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  He  never 
knows  his  own  mind  two  hours  to- 
gether." 

"  I  particularly  wish  to  see  him,"  ob- 
served Lionel.  "  Can  you  give  me  any 
address  where  he  may  be  found  in 
London  ? — if  he  has  returned  ?" 

"  Yes.  His  brother's  in  Westmin- 
ster. I  can  give  you  the  exact  number 
and  address  by  referring  to  my  note- 
book. When  Cannonby's  in  London, 
he  makes  it  his  headquarters.  If  he  is 
away,  his  brother  may  know  where  he 
is." 

"  His  brother  may  be  out  of  town 
also.  Few  men  are  in  it  at  this  season." 

"  If  they  can  get  out.  But  Dr.  Can- 
nonby can't.  He  is  a  physician,  and 
must  stop  at  his  post,  season  or  no  sea- 
son." 

"  I  am  going  up  to  town  to-day,"  re- 
marked Lionel,  "and — " 

"  You  are  !     For  long  ?" 

"  Back  to-morrow,  I  hope  :  perhaps 


to-night.     If  you  will   give  me  the  ad- 
dress, I  will  copy  it  down." 

Lionel  wrote  it  down  :  but  Mr.  Gor- 
don told  him  there  was  no  necessity  : 
any  little  ragged  boy  in  the  street  could 
direct  him  to  Dr.  Cannonby's.  Then  he 
went  to  make  his  proposed  journey 
known  to  Sibylla.  She  was  standing 
near  one  of  the  terrace  pillars,  looking 
up  at  the  sky,  her  eyes  shaded  with  her 
hand.  Lionel  drew  her  inside  an  unoc- 
cupied room. 

"Sibylla,  a  little  matter  of  business 
is  calling  me  to  London,"  he  said.  "  If 
I  can  catch  the  half-past  ten  train,  I  may 
be  home  again  to-night,  late." 

"  How  sudden  !"  cried  Sibylla.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  ?  What  weather  shall 
we  have  to-day,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Fine.  But  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  me  whether  it  be  fine  or  wet." 

"Oh  !  I  was  not  thinking  of  you," 
was  the  careless  reply.  "  I  want  it  to 
be  fine  for  our  archery." 

"  Good-by,"  he  said,  stooping  to  kiss 
her.  "  Take  care  of  yourself." 

"Lionel,  mind,  I  shall  have  the  po- 
nies," was  her  answer,  given  in  a  pout- 
ing, pretty,  affected  manner. 

Lionel  smiled,  shook  his  head,  took 
another  kiss,  and  left  her.  Oh,  if  he 
could  but  shield  her  from  the  tribulation 
that  too  surely  seemed  to  be  ominously 
looming ! 

The  lightest  and  fleetest  carriage  he. 
possessed,  had  been  made  ready,  and  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  stables.  He  got 
in  there,  and  drove  off  with  his  groom, 
saying  farewell  to  none,  and  taking  no- 
thing with  him  but  an  overcoat.  As  he 
drove  past  Mrs.  Duff's  shop,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  bill  came  over  him.  He 
had  forwarded  the  money  to  her  the  pre- 
vious night  in  his  wife's  name. 

He  caught  the  train ;  was  too  soon 
for  it ;  it  was  five  minutes  behind  time. 
If  those  who  saw  him  depart  could  but 
have  divined  the  errand  he  was  bent  on, 
what  a  commotion  would  have  spread 
over  Deerham  !  If  the  handsome  lady, 
seated  opposite  to  him,  the  only  other 
passenger  in  that  compartment,  could 
but  have  read  the  cause  which  rendered 
him  so  self-absorbed,  so  insensible  to 
her  attractions,  she  would  have  gazed  at 
him  with  far  more  interest. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?"  she  pri- 
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vately  asked  of  the  guard  when  she  got 
the  opportunity. 

"Mr.  Verner,  of  Verner's  Pride." 

He  sat  back  on  his  seat,  heeding  no- 
thing. Had  all  the  pretty  women  of 
the  kingdom  been  ranged  before  him,  on 
a  row,  they  had  been  nothing  to  Mr. 
Verner  then.  Had,  Lucy  Tempest  been 
there,  he  had  been  equally  regardless  of 
her.  If  Frederick  Massingbird  were 
indeed  in  life,  Verner's  Pride  was  no 
longer  his  :  but  it  was  not  of  that  he 
thought :  it  was  of  the  calamity  that 
would  involve  his  wife.  A  calamity 
which,  to  the  refined,  sensitive  mind  of 
Lionel  Verner,  was  almost  worse  than 
death  itself. 

What  would  the  journey  bring  forth 
for  him  ?  Should  he  succeed  in  seeing 
Captain  Cannouby  ?  He  awaited  the 
fiat  with  a  feverish  heat;  and  wished 
the  fast  express  engine  would  travel 
faster. 

The  terminus  gained  at  last,  a  Han- 
som took  him  to  Dr.  Cannonby's.  It 
was  half-past  two  o'clock.  He  leaped 
out  of  the  cab  and  rang,  entering  the 
hall  when  the  door  was  opened. 

"  Can  I  see  Dr.  Cannonby  ?" 

"The  doctor's  just  gone  out,  sir.  He 
will  be  home  at  five." 

It  was  a  sort  of  checkmate,  and  Li- 
onel stood  looking  at  the  servant — as  if 
$he  man  could  telegraph  some  impossible 
aerial  message  to  his  master  to  bring 
him  back  then. 

"Is  Captain  Cannonby  staying  here?" 
was  his  next  question. 

"  No,  sir.  He  was  staying  here,  but 
he  went  away  this  morning." 

"  He  is  home  from  Paris  then  ?" 

"  He  came  back  two  or  three  days 
ago,  sir,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  gone  ?" 

"  I  dou't,  sir.  I  fancy  it's  somewhere 
in  the  country." 

"  Dr.  Cannonby  would  know  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  he  would,  sir.  I  should 
think  so." 

Lionel  turned  to  the  door.  Where 
was  the  use  of  his  lingering  ?  He  looked 
back  to  ask  a  question. 

"  You  are  sure  that  Captain  Cannonby 
has  gone  out  of  town  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir." 

He  descended  the  steps,  and  the  man 
closed  the  door  upon  him.  Where 
should  he  go  ?  What  should  he  do 
15 


with  himself  for  the  next  two  and  a  half 
mortal  hours  ?  Go  to  his  club  ?  Or  to 
any  of  the  old  spots  of  his  London  life  ? 
Xot  he  :  some  familiar  faces  might  be  in 
town ;  and  he  was  in  no  mood  for 
familiar  faces  then. 

Sauntering  hither,  sauntering  thither, 
he  came  to  Westminster  Bridge.  One 
of  the  steamers  was  approaching  the 
pier  to  take  in  passengers,  on  its  way 
down  the  river.  For  want  of  some 
other  mode  in  which  to  employ  his 
time,  Lionel  went  down  to  the  embarking 
place,  and  stepped  on  board. 

Does  any  thing  in  this  world  happen 
by  chance  ?  What  secret  unknown 
impulse  could  have  sent  Lionel  Verner 
on  board  that  steamer  ?  Had  Dr. 
Cannonby  been  at  home  he  would  not 
have  gone  near  it :  had  he  turned  to  the 
right  hand  instead  of  the  left,  on  leaving 
Dr.  Cannonby's  house,  the  boat  would 
never  have  seen  him. 

It  was  not  crowded,  as  those  steamers 
sometimes  are  crowded,  suggesting 
visions  of  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The 
day  was  fine  ;  warm  for  September,  but 
not  too  hot :  the  gliding  down  the  stream 
delightful.  With  a  heart  at  ease,  Li- 
onel would  have  found  it  so  :  as  it  was, 
he  could  scarcely  have  told  whether  he 
was  going  down  the  stream  or  up, 
whether  it  was  wet  or  dry.  He  could 
see  but  one  thing — the  image  of  Fred- 
erick Massingbird. 

As  the  boat  drew  up  to  the  temple 
pier,  the  only  person  waiting  to  embark 
was  a  woman  :  a  little  body  in  a  brown 
faded  silk  dress.  Whether,  seeing  his 
additional  freight  was  to  be  so  trifling, 
the  manager  of  the  steamer  did  not  take 
the  usual  care  to  bring  it  alongside, 
certain  it  is,  that  in  some  way  the  woman 
fell  in  stepping  on  board  ;  her  knees  on 
the  boat,  her  feet  hanging  down  to  the 
water.  Lionel,  who  was  sitting  near, 
sprang  forward  and  pulled  her  out  of 
danger. 

"  I  declare  I  never  ought  to  come 
aboard  these  nasty  steamers !"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  he  placed  her  in  a  seat. 
"  I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you,  sir :  I 
might  have  gone  in  else ;  there's  no 
saying.  The  last  time  I  was  aboard 
one  I  was  in  danger  of  being  killed.  I 
fell  through  the  port-hole,  sir." 

"  Indeed  I"  responded  Lionel,  who 
could  not  be  so  discourteous  as  not  to 
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answer.  "  Perhaps  your  sight  is  not 
good  ?" 

"  Well,  yes  it  is,  sir,  as  good  as  most 
folks'  at  middle  age.  I  get  timid  aboard 
'em,  and  it  makes  me  confused  and 
awkward,  and  I  suppose  I  don't  mind 
where  I  put  my  feet.  This  was  in 
Liverpool,  sir,  a  week  or  two  ago.  It 
was  a  passenger-ship  just  in  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  bustle  and  confusion 
aboard  was  dreadful — they  say  it's 
mostly  so  with  them  vessels  that  are 
coming  home.  I  had  gone  down  to 
meet  my  husband,  sir  ;  he  has  been  away 
four  years — and  it's  a  pity  he  ever  went, 
for  all  the  good  he  has  done.  But  he's 
back  safe  himself,  so  I  must  not  grum- 
ble." 

"That's  something,"  said  Lionel. 

"True,  sir.  It  would  have  been  a 
strange  thing  if  I  had  lost  my  life  just 
as  he  had  come  home.  And  I  should, 
but  for  a  gentleman  on  board.  He 
seized  hold  of  me  by  the  middle,  and 
somehow  contrived  to  drag  me  up  again. 
A  strong  man  he  must  have  been  !  I 
shall  always  remember  him  with  grati- 
tude, I'm  sure  :  as  I  shall  you,  sir.  His 
name,  my  husband  told  me  after,  was 
Massingbird." 

All  Lionel's  inertness  was  gone  at  the 
sound  of  the  name.  "  Massingbird  ?" 
he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  had  come  home  in 
the  ship  from  the  same  port  as  my 
husband — Melbourne.  Quite  a  gentle- 
man, ray  husband  said  he  was,  with 
grand  relations  in  England.  He  had 
not  been  out  there  over  long — hardly  as 
long  as  my  husband,  I  fancy — and  my 
husband  don't  think  he  has  made  much, 
any  more  than  himself  has." 

Lionel  had  regained  all  his  outward 
impassiveness.  He  stood  by  the  talka- 
tive woman,  his  arms  folded.  "  What 
sort  of  a  looking  man  was  this  Mr. 
Massingbird  ?"  he  asked.  "  I  knew  a 
gentleman  once  of  that  name,  who  went 
to  Australia." 

The  woman  glanced  up  at  him,  mea- 
suring his  height.  "  I  should  say  he 
was  as  tall  as  you,  sir,  or  close  upon  it, 
but  he  was  broader  made,  and  had  got 
a  stoop  in  the  shoulders.  He  was  dark ; 
had  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  pale  face. 
Not  the  clear  paleness  of  your  face,  sir, 
but  one  of  them  sallow  faces  that  get 


darker  and  yellower  with  traveling ; 
never  red." 

Every  word  was  as  fresh  testimony  to 
the  suspicion  that  it  was  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird. "  Had  he  a  black  mark  upon 
his  cheek  ?"  inquired  Lionel. 

"  Likely  he  might  have  had,  sir,  but  I 
couldn't  see  his  checks.  He  wore  a  sort 
of  fur  cap  with  the  ears  tied  down.  My 
husband  saw  a  good  bit  of  him  on  the 
voyage,  though  he  was  only  a  middle- 
deck  passenger,  and  the  gentleman  was 
a  cabin.  His  friends  have  had  a  sur- 
prise before  this,"  she  continued,  after  a 
pause.  "  He  told  my  husband  that  they 
all  supposed  him  dead ;  had  thought  he 
had  been  dead  this  two  years  and  more, 
past ;  and  he  had  never  sent  home  to 
contradict  it." 

Then  it  was  Frederick  Massingbird  ! 
Lionel  Yerner  quitted  the  woman's  side, 
and  leaned  over  the  rail  of  the  steamer, 
apparently  watching  the  water.  He 
could  not,  by  any  dint  of  reasoning  or 
supposition,  make  out  the  mystery.  How 
Frederick  Massingbird  could  be  alive  ; 
or,  being  alive,  why  he  had  not  come 
home  before  to  claim  Sibylla — why  he 
had  not  claimed  her  before  she  left  Aus- 
tralia— why  he  did  not  claim  her  now 
he  was  come.  A  man  without  a  wife 
might  go  roving  where  he  would  and  as 
long  as  he  would,  letting  his  friends 
think  him  dead  if  it  pleased  him  ;  but  a 
man  with  a  wife  could  not,  in  his  sane 
senses,  be  supposed  to  act  so.  It  was  a 
strange  thing,  his  meeting  with  this  wo- 
man— a  singular  coincidence  :  one  that 
he  would  hardly  have  believed,  if  related 
to  him,  as  happening  to  another. 

It  was  striking  five  wben  he  again 
knocked  at  Dr.  Cannonby's.  He  wished 
to  see  Captain  Cannonby  still  ;  it  would 
be  the  crowning  confirmation  :  but  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  that  gentle- 
man's report  would  be:  "I  saw  Fred- 
erick Massingbird  die — as  I  believed, 
and  I  quitted  him  immediately.  I  con- 
clude that  I  must  have  been  in  error  in 
supposing  he  was  dead." 

Dr.  Cannonby  had  returned,  the  ser- 
vant said.  He  desired  Lionel  to  walk 
in,  and  threw  open  the  door  of  the  room. 
Seven  or  eight  people  were  sitting  in  it, 
waiting.  The  servant  had  evidently  mis- 
taken him  for  a  patient,  and  placed  him 
there  to  wait  his  turn  with  the  rest.  He 
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took  his  card  from  his  pocket,  wrote  on 
it  a  few  words,  and  desired  the  servant 
to  carry  it  to  his  master. 

The  man  came  back  with  an  apology. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Will  you 
step  this  way  ?" 

The  physician  was  bowing  a  lady  out 
as  he  entered  the  room — a  room  lined 
with  books,  and  containing  casts  of 
heads.  He  came  forward  to  shake  hands, 
a  cordial-mannered  man.  He  knew  Li- 
onel by  reputation,  but  had  never  seen 
him. 

"My  visit  was  not  to  you,  but  to  yonr 
brother,"  explained  Lionel.  "I  was  in 
hopes  to  have  found  him  here." 

"Then  he  and  you  have  been  playing 
at  cross-purposes  to-day,"  remarked  the 
doctor,  with  a  smile.  "  Lawrence  started 
this  morning  for  Verner's  Pride." 

"Indeed!  exclaimed  Lionel.  "Cross 
purposes  indeed  !"  he  uttered  to  himself. 

"  He  heard  some  news  in  Paris  which 
concerned  you,  I  believe,  and  hastened 
home  to  pay  you  a  visit." 

"Which  concerned  me!"  repeated 
Lionel. 

"  Or  rather  Mrs.  Massingbird — Mrs. 
Verner,  I  should  say." 

.  A  sickly  smile  crossed  Lionel's  lips. 
Mrs.  Massiugbird !  Was  it  already 
known  ? 

"  Why,"  he  asked,  "  did  you  call  her 
Mrs.  Massingbird  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  inadver- 
tence, Mr.  Verner,"  was  the  reply  of  Dr. 
Cannonby.  "  Lawrence  knew  her  as 
Mrs.  Massingbird,  and  on  his  return 
from  Australia  lie  frequently  spoke  of 
her  to  me  as  Mrs.  Massingbird,  so  that 
I  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  her  as 
such.  It  was  not  until  he  went  to  Paris 
that  he  heard  she  had  exchanged  the 
name  for  that  of  Verner. " 

A  thought  crossed  Lionel  that  this 
was  the  news  which  had  taken  Captain 
Cannonby  down  to  him.  He  might  know 
of  the  existence  of  Frederick  Massing- 
bird, and  had  gone  to  break  the  news  to 
him,  Lionel  ;  to  tell  him  that  his  wife 
was  not  his  wife. 

"  You  do  not  know  precisely  what  his 
business  was  with  me  ?"  he  inquired, 
quite  wistfully. 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  don't  know  that  it 
was  much  beyond  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  and  Mrs.  Verner." 

Lionel  rose. 


"  If  I—" 

"  But  you  will  stay  and  dine  with  me, 
Mr.  Verner  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  going  back  at 
once..  I  wish  to  be  home  this  evening 
if  possible,  and  there's  nothing  to  hinder 
it  now." 

"A  letter  or  two  has  come  for  Law- 
rence since  the  morning,"  observed  the 
doctor  as  he  shook  hands.  "  Will  you 
take  charge  of  them  for  him  ?" 

"  With  pleasure." 

Dr.  Cannonby  turned  to  a  letter  rack 
over  the  mantelpiece,  selected  three  let- 
ters from  it,  and  handed  them  to  Lionel. 

Back  again  all  the  weary  way.  His 
strong  suspicions  were  no  longer  suspi- 
cions now,  but  confirmed  certainties. 
The  night  grew  dark:  it  was  not  darker 
than  the  cloud  which  had  fallen  upon 
his  spirit. 

Thought  was  busy  with  his  brain. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Should 
he  get  home  to  find  the  news  public  pro- 
perty ?  Had  Captain  Cannonby  made 
it  known  to  Sibylla  ?  Most  fervently 
did  he  hope  not.  Better  that  he,  Li- 
onel, should  be  by  her  side  to  help  her 
to  bear  it  when  the  dreadful  news  came 
out.  Next  came  another  thought.  Sup- 
pose Frederick  Massingbird  should  have 
discovered  himself?  should  have  gone 
to  Verner's  Pride  to  take  possession  ? — 
his  home  now;  his  wife.  Lionel  might 
get  back  to  find  that  he  had  no  longer  a 
place  there. 

Lionel  found  his  carriage  waiting  at 
the  station.  He  had  ordered  it  to  be 
so.  Wigham  was  with  it.  A  very  cow- 
ard now,  he  scarcely  dared  ask  ques- 
tions. 

"Has  Captain  Cannonby  arrived  at  the 
house  to-day,  do  you  know,  Wrigham  ?" 

"Who,  sir?" 

"  A  strange  gentleman  from  London. 
Captain  Cannonby." 

"  I  can't  rightly  say,  sir.  I  have 
been  about  in  the  stables  all  day.  I 
saw  a  strange  gentleman  cross  the  yard 
just  at  dinner-time,  one  I'd  never  seen 
afore.  May  be  it  was  him." 

A  feeling  came  over  Lionel  that  he 
could  not  see  Captain  Cannonby  before 
them  all.  Better  send  for  him  to  a  pri- 
vate room,  and  get  the  communication 
over.  What  his  after  course  would  be 
was  another  matter.  Yes :  better  in  all 
ways. 
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"Drive  round  to  the  yard,  Wigham," 
he  said,  as  the  coachman  was  about  to 
turn  on  to  the  terrace.  And  Wighara 
obeyed. 

He  got  out.  He  went  in  at  the  back 
door,  almost  as  if  he  were  slinking  into 
the  house  stealthily,  traversed  the  pas- 
sages, and  gained  the  lighted  hall.  At 
the  very  moment  that  he  put  his  foot  on 
the  tesselated  floor,  a  sadden  commotion 
was  heard  up  the  stairs.  A  door  was 
flung  open,  and  Sibylla,  with  cheeks  in- 
flamed and  breath  panting,  flew  down, 
her  convulsive  cries  echoing  through 
the  house.  She  saw  Lionel,  and  threw 
herself  into  his  arms. 

"  Oh  Lionel,  what  is  this  wicked 
story  ?"  she  sobbed.-  "  It  is  not  true  ! 
It  cannot  be  true  that  I  am  your  wife 
and—" 

"  Hush,  my  darling !"  he  whispered, 
placing  his  hand  across  her  mouth. 
"  We  are  not  alone  !" 

They  certainly  were  not !  Out  of  the 
drawing-rooms,  out  of  the  dining-room, 
had  poured  the  guests ;  out  of  the 
kitchen  came  peeping  the  servants. 
Deborah  West  stood  on  the  stairs  like 
a  statue,  her  hands  clasped,  and  Made- 
moiselle Benoite  frantically  inquired 
what  any  body  had  been  doing  to  her 
mistress.  All  stared  in  amazement.  She, 
in  that  terrible  state  of  agitation ;  Li- 
onel supporting  her  with- his  white  and 
haughty  face. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  waving 
them  off.  "  Mrs.  Yerner  is  not  well. 
Come  with  me,  Sibylla." 

Waving  them  off  still,  he  drew  her 
into  the  study,  closed  the  door,  and 
bolted  it.  She  clung  to  him  like  one 
in  the  extremity  of  terror,  her  throat 
heaving  convulsively. 

"  Oh  Lionel !  is  it  true  that  he  is 
come  back  ?  That  he  did  not  die ! 
What  will  become  of-uie?  Tell  me 
that  they  have  been  deceiving  me  ;  that 
it  is  not  true  !" 

He  could  not  tell  her  so.  He  wound 
his  arms  tenderly  round  her  and  held 
iitr  face  to  his  breast,  and  laid  his  own 
down  upon  it.  "  Strive  for  calmness," 
he  murmured,  his  heart  aching  for  her. 
"  I  will  protect  you  so  long  as  I  shall 
have  the  power." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

MEETING   THE   NEWS. 

Miss  DEBORAH  WEST  did  not  believe 
in  ghosts.  Miss  Deb,  setting  aside  a 
few  personal  weaknesses  and  vanities, 
was  a  strong-minded  female,  and  no  more 
believed  in  ghosts  than  she  did  in  Master 
Cheese's  delicate  constitution,  which  re- 
quired to  be  supplied  with  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  tarts  and  other  dainties  to 
keep  up  his  strength  between  meals.  The 
commotion  respecting  Frederick  Mass- 
ingbird,  that  his  ghost  had  arrived  from 
Australia,  and  "  walked,"  reached  the 
ears  of  Miss  Deb.  It  reached  them  in 
this  way. 

Miss  Deb  and  her  sister,  compelled  to 
economy  by  the  scanty  allowance  afforded 
by  Dr.  West,  had  no  more  helpmates  in 
the  household  department  than  could  be 
avoided,  and  the  surgery  boy,  Bob,  found 
himself  sometimes  pressed  into  aiding  iu 
the  domestic  service.  One  evening  Miss 
Deb  entered  the  surgery,  and  caught 
Master  Cheese  reveling  in  a  hatfull  of 
walnuts  by  gas  light.  This  was  the 
evening  of  the  storm,  previously  men- 
tioned. 

"  Where's  Bob  ?"  asked  she.  "  I  want 
a  message  taken  to  Mrs.  Broom's  about 
those  pickled  mushrooms  that  she  is  do- 
ing for  me." 

"  Bob's  out,"  responded  Master  Cheese. 
"Have  a  walnut,  Miss  Deb  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind.  Are  they  ripe  ?"  an- 
swered Miss  Deb. 

Master  Cheese,  the  greediest  chap 
alive,  picked  out  the  smallest  he  could 
find,  politely  cracked  it  with  his  teeth, 
and  'minded  it  to  her. 

"  You'll  not  get  Bob  over  to  Broom's 
at  this  hour,"  cried  he.  "Jan  can't  get 
him  to  Mother  Hook's  with  her  medi- 
cine, unless  it's  made  up  so  that  he  can 
take  it  before  dark.  They  have  to  send 
for  it." 

"  What's  that  for?"  asked  Miss  Deb. 

Master  Cheese  cracked  on  at  his 
walnuts. 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  tale 
that's  going  about,  I  suppose,  Miss 
Deb  ?" 

"  I  have  not  heard  any  tale,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"And  I  don't  know  that  I  must  tell 
it  you,"  continued  Master  Cheese,  filling 
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his  mouth  with  five  or  six  quarters  at 
once,  unpeeled.  "Jan  ordered  me  to 
hold  my  tongue  in-doors." 

"  It  would  be  more  respectful,  Master 
Cheese,  if  you  said  Mr.  Jan,"  rebuked 
Miss  Deborah.  "  I  have  told  you  so 
often." 

"  Who  cares  ?"  returned  Master 
Cheese.  "  Jan  doesn't.  The  fact  is, 
Miss  Deb,  that  there's  a  ghost  about  at 
night  just  now." 

"  Have  they  got  up  that  folly  again  ? 
Rachel  Frost  rests  a  great  deal  quieter 
in  her  grave  than  some  of  you  do  in  your 
beds." 

"Ah,  but  it's  not  Rachel  this  time," 
significantly  responded  Master  Cheese. 
"It's  somebody  else." 

"Who  is  it,  then?"  asked  Miss  Deb, 
struck  with  his  manner. 

"  I'll  tell  you  if  you  won't  tell  Jan. 
It's — don't  start,  Miss  Deb — it's  Fred 
Massingbird's." 

Miss  Deb  did  not  start.  She  looked 
keenly  at  Master  Cheese,  believing  he 
might  be  playing  a  joke  upon  her.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  joking  in  his  coun- 
tenance. It  looked,  on  the  contrary, 
singularly  serious,  not  to  say  awe-struck, 
as  he  leaned  forward  to  bring  it  nearer 
Miss  Deborah's. 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  Fred  Massingbird's 
ghost  is  walking,"  he  continued.  "  Lots 
have  seen  it.  I  have  seen  it.  You'd 
have  heard  of  it,  like  every  body  else  has, 
if  you  had  not  been  Mrs.  Verner's  sister. 
It's  an  unpleasantly  queer  thing  for  her, 
you  know,  Miss  Deb." 

"  What  utter  absurdity  !"  cried  De- 
borah. 

"  Wait  till  you  see  it  before  you  say 
it's  absurdity,"  replied  Master  Cheese. 
"  If  it's  not  Fred  Massingbird's  ghost, 
it  is  somebody's  that's  the  exact  image 
of  him." 

Miss  Deborah  sat  down  on  a  stone  jar, 
and  got  Master  Cheese  to  tell  her  the 
whole  story.  That  he  should  put  in  a 
few  exaggerations,  and  so  increase  the 
marvel,  was  only  natural.  But  Deborah 
West  heard  sufficient  to  send  her  mind 
into  a  state  of  uneasy  perplexity. 

"You  say  Mr.  Jan  knows  of  this?" 
she  asked. 

"  There's  nobody  about  that  doesn't 
know  of  it,  except  you  and  the  folks  at 
Verner's  Pride,"  responded  Master 
Cheese.  "  I  say,  don't  you  go  and  in- 


form Jan  that  yon  made  me  tell  yon, 
Miss  Deb !  You'll  get  me  into  a  row 
if  you  do." 

But  this  was  the  very  thing  that  Miss 
Deb  resolved  to  do.  Not  to  get  Master 
Cheese  into  a  "  row,"  but  that  she  saw 
no  other  way  of  allaying  her  uncertainty. 
Ghosts  were  utterly  excluded  from  De- 
borah West's  creed ;  and  why  so  many 
people  should  be  suddenly  testifying  that 
Frederick  Massingbird's  was  to  be  seen, 
she  could  not  understand.  That  there 
must  be  something  in  it  more  than  the 
common  absurdity  of  such  tales,  the  state 
of  Alice  Hook  appeared  to  testify. 

"  Can  Bob  be  spared  to  go  over  to 
Broom's  in  the  morning  ?"  she  asked 
after  a  long  pause  of  silence,  given  appa- 
rently to  the  contemplation  of  Master 
Cheese's  intense  enjoyment  of  his  wal- 
nuts ;  in  reality,  to  deep  thought. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  the 
young  gentleman,  who  never  was  ready 
to  accord  the  services  of  Bob  in-doors, 
lest  it  might  involve  any  little  extra 
amount  of  exertion  for  himself.  "There's 
a  sight  of  medicine  to  be  taken  out  just 
now.  Jan's  got  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
/  am  nearly  worked  off  my  legs." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  retorted  Miss  Deb- 
orah. "  Your  legs  will  never  be  much 
the  worse  for  the  amount  of  work  you 
do.  Where's  Mr.  Jan  ?" 

"  He  went  out  to  go  to  Hook's,"  re- 
plied Master  Cheese,  a  desperately  hard 
walnut  proving  nearly  too  much  for  his 
teeth.  "  He'll  take  a  round,  I  dare  say, 
before  he  comes  in." 

Deborah  returned  in-doors.  Though 
not  much  inclined  to  reticence  in  gene- 
ral, she  observed  it  now,  saying  nothing 
to  Amilly.  The  storm  came  on,  and 
they  sat  and  watched  it.  Supper  time 
approached,  and  Master  Cheese  was 
punctual.  He  found  some  pickled  her- 
rings on  the  table,  ojf  which  he  was  un- 
commonly fond,  and  eat  at  them  as  long 
as  Miss  West  would  supply  his  plate. 
The  meal  was  over  when  Jan  came  in. 

"  Dooit  trouble  to  have  things  brought 
back  for  me,"  said  he.  "  I'll  eat  a  bit 
of  bread  and  cheese." 

He  was  not  like  his  assistant ;  his 
growing  days  were  over. 

Master  Cheese  went  straight  up  to 
bed.  He  liked  to  do  so  as  soon  as  sup- 
per was  over,  lest  any  summons  came, 
and  he  should  have  to  go  out.  Easy 
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Jan,  no  matter  how  tired  he  might  be, 
would  attend  himself,  sooner  than  wake 
up  Master  Cheese — a  ceremony  more 
easy  to  attempt  than  to  accomplish. 
Fortifying  himself  with  about  a  pound 
of  sweet  cake,  which  he  kept  in  his  box, 
as  a  dessert  to  the  herrings,  and  to  refresh 
his  dreams,  Master  Cheese  put  himself 
into  bed. 

Jan  meanwhile  finished  his  bread  and 
cheese,  and  rose. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  get  a  whole 
night  of  it  to-night  ?"  said  he,  stretch- 
ing himself.  "  I  didn't  have  much  bed 
last  night." 

"  Have  you  to  go  out  again  Mr.  Jan  ?" 

"  No.  I  shall  look  to  the  books  a  bit, 
and  then  turn  in.  Good  night,  Miss 
Deborah  ;  good  night,  Miss  Amilly." 

"  Good  night,"  they  answered. 

Amilly  drew  to  the  fire.  The  chilly 
rain  of  the  afternoon  had  caused  them  to 
have  one  lighted.  She  put  her  feet  on 
the  fender,  feeling  the  warmth  comforta- 
ble. Deborah  sent  the  supper-tray 
away,  and  then  left  the  room.  Stealing 
out  of  the  side  door  quietly,  she  tripped 
across  the  narrow  path  of  wet  gravel, 
and  entered  the  surgery.  Jan  had  got 
an  account  book  open  on  the  counter, 
and  was  leaning  over  it,  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Mr.  Jan;  it's 
only  me,"  said  Deborah,  who  did  not  at 
all  times  confine  herself  to  the  rules  of 
severe  grammar.  "  I'll  shut  the  door, 
if  you,  please,  for  I  want  to  say  a  word 
to  yourself  alone." 

"  Is  it  more  physic  that  you  want  ?" 
asked  Jan.  "  Has  the  pain  in  the  side 
come  again  ?" 

"  It  is  not  about  pains  or  physic,"  she 
answered,  drawing  nearer  to  the  coun- 
ter. "  Mr.  Jan," — dropping  her  voice 
to  a  confidential  whisper, — "  would  you 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  the  truth  of  this 
story  that  is  going  about  ?" 

Jnn  paused. 

"  What  story  ?"  he  rejoined. 

"  The  ghost  story.  They  are  saying, 
I  understand,  that — that — they  are  say- 
ing something  about  Frederick  Mussing- 
bird." 

"Did  Cheese  supply  you  with  the 
information  ?"  cried  Jan,  imperturbable 
as  ever. 

"  He  did.  But  I  must  beg  you  not 
to  scold  him  for  it — as  he  thought  you 


might  do.  It  was  I  who  drew  the  story 
from  him.  He  said  you  cautioned  him 
not  to  speak  of  it  to  me  or  Amilly.  I 
quite  appreciate  your  motives,  Mr.  Jan, 
and  feel  that  it  was  very  considerate  of 
you.  But  now  that  I  have  heard  it,  I 
want  to  know  particulars  from  somebody 
more  reliable  than  Master  Cheese." 

"  I  told  Lionel  I'd  say  nothing  to  any 
soul  in  the  parish,"  said  Jan,  open  and 
single-minded  as  though  he  had  been 
made  of  glass.  "  But  he'd  not  mind  my 
making  you  an  exception — as  you  have 
heard  it.  You  are  Sibylla's  sister." 

"  You  don't  believe  in  it's  being  a 
ghost  ?" 

Jan  grinned. 

"  I !"  cried  he.     "  No,  I  don't." 

"  Then  what  do  you  suppose  it  is, 
that's  frightening  people  ?  And  why 
should  they  be  frightened  ?" 

Jan  sat  himself  down  on  the  counter, 
and  whirled  his  legs  over  to  the  other 
side,  clearing  the  gallipots  ;  so  that  he 
faced  Miss  Deborah.  Not  to  waste 
time,  he  took  the  mortar  before  him. 
And  there  he  was  at  his  ease ;  his  legs 
hanging,  and  his  hands  pounding. 

"  What  should  you  think  it  is  ?"  in- 
quired he. 

"  How  can  I  think,  Mr.  Jan  ?  Until 
an  hour  or  two  ago,  I  had  not  heard  of 
the  rumor.  I  suppose  it  is  somebody 
who  walks  about  at  night  to  frighten 
people.  But  it  is  curious  that  he  should 
look  like  Frederick  Massingbird.  Can 
you  understand  it  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can,"  replied  Jan, 
pounding  away. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  what  you 
think  ?" 

"  Can't  yon  guess  at  it,  Miss  Deb  ?" 

Miss  Deb  looked  at  him.  beginning 
to  think  his  manner  as  mysterious  as 
Master  Cheese's  had  been. 

"I  can't  guess  at  it  at  all,"  she  pre- 
sently said.  "  Please  to  tell  me." 

"  Then  don't  you  go  and  drop  down 
in  a  fit  when  you  hear  it,"  was  the  re- 
joinder of  Jan.  "I  suppose  it  is  Fred 
himself." 

The  words  took  her  utterly  by  sur- 
prise. Not  at  first  did  she  understand 
their  meaning.  She  stared  at  Jan,  her 
eyes  and  her  mouth  gradually  opening. 

"  Fred  himself?"  she  mechanically  ut- 
tered. 
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"  I  suppose  so.     Fred  himself. 
his  ghost." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  come  to 
life  again  ?"  she  rapidly  rejoined. 

"  Well,  you  can  call  it  so  if  you  like," 
said  Jan.  "I  expect  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  has  never  been  dead.  The  re- 
port of  his  death  must  have  been  erro- 
neous :  one  of  those  unaccountable 
mistakes  that  do  sometimes  happen  to 
astonish  the  world." 

Deborah  West  took  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  words,  and  sunk  down  on  the  big 
stone  jar.  She  turned  all  over  of  a 
burning  heat :  she  felt  her  hands  begin- 
ning to  twitch  with  emotion. 

"You  mean  that  he  is  alive? — that 
he  has  never  been  dead  ?"  she  gasped. 

Jan  nodded. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Jan!  Then,  what  is— 
what  is  Sibylla  ?" 

"  Ah,"  said  Jan,  "  that's  just  it.  She's 
the  wife  of  both  of  'em — as  yon  may 
say." 

For  any  petty  surprise  or  evil,  Miss 
Deborah  would  have  gone  off  in  a  suc- 
cession of  screams,  of  pseuclo  faints. 
This  evil  was  all  too  real,  too  terrible. 
She  sat  with  her  trembling  hands  clasped 
to  pain,  looking  hopelessly  at  Jan. 

He  told  her  all  he  knew  ;  all  that  was 
said  by  others. 

"Dan  Duff's  nothing,"  remarked  he; 
"and  Cheese  is  nothing;  and  others, 
who  profess  to  have  seen  it,  are  nothing; 
and  old  Frost's  not  much.  But  I'd 
back  Bourne's  calmness  and  sound  sense 
against  the  world,  and  I'd  back  Broom's." 

"And  they  have  both  seen  it?" 

"  Both,"  replied  Jan.  "  Both  are 
sure  that  it  is  Frederick  Massingbird." 

"What  will  Mr.  Yerner  do?"  she 
asked,  looking  round  with  a  shudder, 
and  not  speaking  above  her  breath. 

"  Oh,  that's  his  affair,"  said  Jan.  "It's 
hard  to  guess  what  he  may  do  :  he  is 
one  that  won't  be  dictated  to.  If  it 
were  some  people's  case,  they'd  say  to 
Sibylla,  'Xow  you  have  got  two  hus- 
bands, choose  which  you'll  have,  and 
keep  to  him.'  " 

"Good  heavens,  Mr.  Jan  !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Deb,  shocked  at  the  loose  senti- 
ments the  words  appeared  to  indicate. 
"And  suppose  she  should  choose  the 
second  ?  Have  you  thought  of  the  sin  ? 
The  second  canY  be  her  husband  :  it 
would  be  as  bad  as  those  Mormons." 


"  Looking  at  it  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  I  can't  see  much  difference, 
which  of  the  two  she  chooses,"  returned 
Jan.  "  If  Fred  was  her  husband  once, 
Lionel's  her  husband  now  :  practically 
I  say,  you  know,  Miss  Deb." 

Miss  Deb  thought  the  question  was 
going  rather  into  metaphysics,  a  branch 
of  science  which  she  did  not  understand, 
and  so  was  content  to  leave  the  contro- 
versy. 

"Any  way,  it  is  dreadful  for  her," 
she  said,  with  another  shiver.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Jan,  do  you  think  that  it  can  really 
be  true  ?" 

"  /  think  that  there's  not  a  doubt  of 
it,"  he  answered,  stopping  in  his  pound- 
ing. "  But  you  need  not  think  so,  Miss 
Deb." 

"  How  am  I  to  help  thinking  so  ?" 
she  simply  asked. 

"You  needn't  think  either  way  until 
it  is  proved.  As  I  suppose  it  must  be, 
shortly.  Let  it  rest  till  then." 

"  Xo,  Mr.  Jan,  I  differ  from  you.  It 
is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  sought 
out  and  probed  :  not  left  to  rest.  Does 
Sibylla  know  it?" 

"Not  she.  Who'd  tell  her?  Lionel 
won't,  I  know.  It  was  for  her  sake  that 
he  bound  me  to  silence." 

"  She  ought  to  be  told,  Mr.  Jan.  She 
ought  to  leave  her  husband — I  mean 
Mr.  Lionel — this  very  hour,  and  shut 
herself  up  until  the  doubt  is  settled." 

"Where  should  she  shut  herself?" 
inquired  Jan,  opening  his  eyes.  "In  a 
convent?  Law,  Miss  Deb!  If  some- 
body came  and  told  me  I  had  got  two 
wives,  should  you  say  I  ought  to  make  a 
start  for  the  nearest  monastery  ?  How 
would  my  patients  get  on  ?" 

Rather  metaphysical  again.  Miss  Deb 
drew  Jan  back  to  plain  details — to  the 
histories  of  the  various  ghostly  encoun- 
ters. Jan  talked  and  pounded :  she 
sat  on  her  hard  seat  and  listened :  her 
brain  more  perplexed  than  it  could  have 
been  with  any  metaphysics,  known  to 
science.  Eleven  o'clock  disturbed  them, 
and  Miss  Deborah  started  as  if  she  had 
been  shot. 

"  How  could  I  keep  you  till  this 
time  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  And  you, 
scarcely  in  bed  for  some  nights  !" 

"Never  mind,  Miss  Deb,"  answered 
good-natured  Jan.  "  It's  all  in  the  day's 
work." 
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He  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  then 
bolted  himself  in  for  the  night.  For  the 
night,  that  is,  if  Deerhani  would  allow 
it  to  him.  Hook's  daughter  was  slowly 
progressing  towards  recovery,  and  Jan 
would  not  need  to  go  to  her. 

Arailly  was  nodding  over  the  fire,  or, 
rather,  where  the  fire  had  been,  for  it 
had  gone  out.  She  inquired  with  won- 
der what  her  sister  had  been  doing,  and 
where  she  had  been.  Deborah  replied 
that  she  had  been  busy  :  and  they  went 
up-stairs  to  bed. 

But  not  to  sleep — 'for  one  of  them. 
Deborah  West  lay  awake  through  the 
live-long  night,  tossing  from  side  to  side 
in  her  perplexity  and  thought.  Some- 
what strict  in  her  notions,  she  deemed  it 
a  matter  of  stern  necessity,  of  positive 
duty,  that  Sibylla  should  retire,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time,  from  the  scenes  of  busy 
life.  To  enable  her  to  do  this,  the  news 
must  be  broken  to  her.  But  how  ? 

Ay,  how  ?  Deborah  West  rose  in  the 
morning  with  the  difficulty  unsolved, 
She  supposed  she  must  do  it  herself. 
She  believed  it  was  as  much  a  duty  laid 
upon  her,  the  imparting  these  tidings  to 
Sibylla,  as  the  separating  herself  from 
all  social  ties,  the  instant  it  was  so  im- 
parted, would  be  the  duty  of  Sibylla 
herself.  Deborah  West  went  about  her 
occupations  that  morning,  one  impera- 
tive sentence  ever  in  her  thoughts  :  "It 
must  be  done  1  it  must  be  done." 

She  carried  it  about  with  her,  ever 
saying  it,  through  the  whole  day.  She 
shrank,  both  for  Sibylla's  sake  and  her 
own,  from  the  task  she  was  imposing 
upon  herself;  and,  as  we  all  do  when  we 
have  an  unpleasant  office  to  perform,  she 
put  it  off  to  the  last.  Early  in  the 
morning  she  had  said  I  will  go  to  Ver- 
ner's  Pride  after  breakfast  and  tell  her ; 
breakfast  over,  she  said  I  will  have  my 
dinner  first  and  go  then. 

But  the  afternoon  passed  on,  and  she 
did  not  go.  Every  little  trivial  domes- 
tic duty  was  made  an  excuse  for  delay- 
ing it.  Miss  Amilly,  finding  her  sister 
unusually  bad  company,  went  out  to 
drink  tea  with  some  friends.  The  time 
came  for  ordering  in  tea  at  home,  and 
still  Deborah  had  not  gone. 

She  made  the  tea,  and  presided  at  the 
table.  But  she  could  eat  nothing — to 
the  inward  gratification  of  Master 
Cheese.  There  happened  to  be  shrimps  : 


a  dish  which  that  gentleman  preferred, 
if  any  thing,  to  pickled  herrings,  and 
by  Miss  Deborah's  want  of  appetite  he 
was  able  to  secure  her  share  and  his  own, 
including  the  heads  and  tails.  He  would 
uncommonly  have  liked  to  secure  Jan's 
share  also  ;  but  Miss  Deborah  filled  a 
plate  and  put  them  aside  against  Jan 
came  in.  Jan's  pressure  of  work  caused 
him  of  late  to  be  irregular  at  his  meals. 

Scarcely  was  the  tea  over,  and  Master 
Cheese  gone,  when  Mr.  Bourne  called. 
Deborah,  the  one  thought  uppermost  in 
her  mind,  closed  the  door,  and  vSpoke  out 
what  she  had  heard.  The  terrible  fear, 
her  own  distress,  Jan's  belief  that  it  was 
Fred  himself,  Jan's  representation  that 
Mr.  Bourne  also  believed  it.  Mr.  Bourne, 
leaning  forw.ard  until  his  pale  face  and 
his  iron-grey  hair  nearly  touched  hers, 
whispered  in  answer  that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  a  doubt  of  it. 

Then  Deborah  did  nerve  herself  to  the 
task.  On  the  departure  of  the  vicar  she 
started  for  Verner's  Pride  and  asked  to 
see  Sibylla.  The  servants  would  have 
shown  her  to  the  drawing-room,  but  she 
preferred  to  go  up  to  Sibylla's  cham- 
ber. The  company  were  yet  in  the 
dining-room. 

How  long  Sibylla  kept  her  waiting 
there,  she  scarcely  knew.  Sibylla  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  putting  herself  to 
inconvenience  for  her  sisters.  The  mes- 
sage was  taken  to  her — that  Miss  West 
waited  in  her  chamber — as  she  entered 
the  drawing-room.  And  there  Sibylla 
let  her  wait.  One  or  two  more  messages 
to  the  same  effect  were  subsequently  de- 
livered :  they  produced  no  impression, 
and  Deborah  began  to  think  she  should 
not  get  to  see  her  that  night. 

But  Sibylla  came  up  at  length,  and 
Deborah  entered  upon  her  task.  Whe- 
ther she  accomplished  it  clumsily,  or 
whether  Sibylla's  ill-disciplined  mind 
was  wholly  in  fault,  certain  it  is  that 
there  ensued  a  loud  and  unpleasant 
scene.  The  scene  to  which  you  were  a 
witness.  Scarcely  giving  herself  time 
to  take  in  more  than  the  bare  fact  hinted 
at  by  Deborah — that  her  first  husband 
was  believed  to  be  alive-^-not  waiting 
to  inquire  a  single  particular,  she  burst 
out  of  the  room  and  went  shrieking 
down  the  stairs  flying  into  the  arms  of 
Lionel,  who  at  that  moment  had  entered. 

Lionel   could  not  speak  comfort  to 
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her.  Or,  at  the  best,  comfort  of  a  most 
negative  nature.  He  held  her  to  him 
in  the  study,  the  door  locked  against 
intruders.  They  were  somewhat  at  cross- 
purposes.  Lionel  supposed  that  the  in- 
formation had  been  imparted  to  her  by 
Captain  Cannonby;  he  never  doubted 
but  that  she  had  been  told  Frederick 
Massiogbird  had  returned  and  was  on 
the  scene  ;  that  he  might  come  in  any 
moment — even  that  very  present  one  as 
they  spoke — to  put  in  his  claim  to  her. 
Sibylla,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  think 
(what  little  she  was  capable  of  thinking) 
that  Lionel  had  had  previous  informa- 
tion of  the  matter. 

"What  am  I  to  do  ?"  she  cried,  her 
emotion  becoming  hysterical.  "  Oh,  Li- 
onel !  don't  you  give  me  up  1" 

"  I  would  have  got  here  earlier  had 
there  been  means,"  he  soothingly  said, 
wisely  evading  all  answer  to  the  last 
suggestion.  "  I  feared  he  would  be  tell- 
ing you  in  my  absence  :  better  that  you 
should  have  heard  of  it  from  me." 

She  lifted  her  face  to  look  at  him. 
"Then  you  know  it!" 

"I  have  known  it  this  day  or  two. 
My  journey  to-day — " 

She  broke  out  into  a  most  violent  fit 
of  emotion,  shrieking,  trembling,  cling- 
ing to  Lionel,  calling  out  at  the  top  of 
her  voice  that  she  would  not  leave  him. 
All  his  efforts  were  directed  to  stilling 
the  noise.  He  implored  her  to  be  tran- 
quil ;  to  remember  there  were  listeners 
around  :  he  pointed  out  that,  until  the 
blow  actually  fell,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  those  listeners  to  be  made  cognizant 
of  it.  All  that  he  could  do  for  her  pro- 
tection and  comfort,  he  would  do,  he 
earnestly  said.  And  Sibylla  subsided 
into  a  softer  mood  and  cried  quietly. 

"I'd  rather  die,"  she  sobbed,  "than 
have  this  disgrace  brought  upon  me." 

Lionel  put  her  into  the  large  arm- 
chair, which  remained  in  the  study  still: 
the  old  arm-chair  of  Mr.  Verner.  lie 
stood  by  her  and  held  her  hands,  his  pale 
face,  grave,  sad,  loving,  bent  towards 
her  with  the  most  earnest  sympathy. 
She  lifted  her  eyes  to  it,  whispering  : 

"  Will  they  say  you  are  not  my  hus- 
band ?" 

"  Hush,  'Sibylla  !  There  are  moments, 
.even  yet,  when  I  deceive  myself  into  a 
fancy  that  it  may  be  somehow  averted. 
I  cannot  understand  how  he  can  be 


alive.  Has  Cannonby  told  you  whence 
the  error  arose  ?" 

She  did  not  answer.  She  began  to 
shake  again  ;  she  tossed  back  her  golden 
hair.  Some  blue  ribbons  had  been 
wreathed  in  it  for  dinner :  she  pulled 
them  out  and  threw  them  on  the  ground, 
her  hair  partially  falling  with  their  de- 
parture. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  some  wine  ?" 

He  moved  to  the  door  to  get  it  for 
her.  "Don't  you  let  her  in,  Lionel," 
she  called  out  as  he  unlocked  it. 

"Who?" 

"That  Deborah.  I  hate  her  now," 
was  the  ungenerous  remark. 

Lionel  opened  the  door,  called  to 
Tynn,  and  desired  him  to  bring  wine. 
"What  time  did  Captain  Cannonby  get 
here  ?"  he  whispered,  as  he  took  it  from 
the  butler.  * 

"  WTho,  sir  ?"  asked  Tynn. 

"  Captain  Cannonby." 

Tynn  paused,  like  one  who  does  not 
understand.  "  There's  no  gentleman 
here  of  that  name,  sir.  A  Mr.  Rush- 
worth  called  to-day,  and  my  mistress 
asked  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  lie  is  in  the 
drawing-room  now.  There  is  no  other 
stranger." 

"  Has  Captain  Cannonby  not  been 
here  at  all  ?"  reiterated  Lionel.  "  He 
left  London  this  morning  to  come." 

Tynn  shook  his  head  to  express  a  neg- 
ative. "  He  has  not  arrived,  sir." 

Lionel  went  in  again,  his  feelings  un- 
dergoing a  sort  of  revulsion,  for  there 
now  peeped  out  a  glimmer  of  hope.  So 
long  as  the  nearly  certain  conviction  on 
Lionel's  mind  was  not  confirmed  by  po- 
sitive testimony — as  he  expected  Cap- 
tain Cannonby's  would  be — he  could  not 
entirely  lose  sight  of  all  hope.  That  he 
most  fervently  prayed  the  blow  might 
not  fall,  might  even  now  be  averted,  you 
will  readily  bel'ieve.  Sibylla  had  not 
been  to  him  the  wife  he  had  fondly 
hoped  for  ;  she  provoked  him  every  hour 
in  the  day  :  she  appeared  to  do  what  she 
could,  willfully  to  estrange  his  affection. 
He  was  conscious  of  all  this  ;  he  was  all 
too  conscious  that  his  inmost  love  was 
another's,  not  hers  :  but  he  lost  sight  of 
himself  in  anxiety  for  her  :  it  was  for 
her  sake  he  prayed  and  hoped.  Whether 
she  was  his  wife  bylaw  or  not ;  whether 
she  was  loved  or  hated,  Lionel's  course 
of  duty  lay  plain  before  him  now  :  to 
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shield  her,  so  far  as  he  might  be  allowed, 
in  all  care  and  tenderness.  He  would 
have  shed  his  last  drop  of  blood  to  pro- 
mote her  comfort :  he  would  have  sac- 
rificed every  feeling  of  his  heart  for  her 
sake. 

The  wine  in  his  hand,  he  turned  into 
the  room  again.  A  change  had  taken 
place  in  her  aspect.  She  had  left  the 
chair,  and  was  standing  against  the  wall 
opposite  the  door,  her  tears  dried,  her 
eyes  unnaturally  bright,  her  cheeks  burn- 
ing. 

"Lionel,"  she  uttered,  a  catching  of 
the  breath  betraying  her  emotion,  "  if  he 
is  alive,  whose  is  Verner's  Pride  ?" 

"  His,"  replied  Lionel,  in  a  low  tone. 

She  shrieked  out,  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  petulant  child. 

"I  won't  leave  it! — I  won't  leave 
Yerner's  «Pride  !  You  could  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  wish  me.  Who  says  he  is 
alive  ?  Lionel,  I  ask  you  who  it  is  that 
says  he  is  alive  ?" 

"  Hush,  my  dear  !  This  excitement 
will  do  you  a  world  of  harm,  and  it  can- 
not mend  the  matter,  however  it  may  be. 
I  want  to  know  who  told  you  of  this, 
Sibylla.  I  supposed  it  to  be  Cannonby  ; 
but  Lynn  says  Canuonby  has  not  been 
here." 

The  question  appeared  to  divert  her 
thoughts  into  another  channel. 

"  Cannonby  I  What  should  bring 
him  here  ?  Did  you  expect  him  to 
corne  ?" 

"  Drink  your  wine,  and  then  I  will 
tell  you,"  he  said,  holding  the  glass 
towards  her. 

She  pushed  the  wine  from  her  capri- 
ciously. "I -don't  want  wine  now.  I 
am  hot.  I  should  like  some  water." 

"  I  will  get  it  for  you  directly.  Tell 
me,  first  of  all,  how  you  came  to  know  of 
this?" 

"  Deborah  told  me.  She  sent  for  me 
out  of  the  drawing-room  where  I  was  so 
happy,  to  tell  me  this  horrid  tale.  Li- 
onel"— sinking  her  voice  again  to  a 
whisper — "  is — he — here  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you — " 

"But  you  must  tell  me,"  she  passion- 
ately interrupted.  "  I  will  know.  I 
have  a  right  to  know  it,  Lionel." 

"  When  I  say  I  cannot  tell  you,  Si- 
bylla, I  mean  that  1  cannot  tell  you  with 
any  certainty.  I  will  tell  you  all  I  do 
know.  Some  one  is  in  the  neighborhood 


who  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  him. 
He  is  seen  sometimes  at  night:  and — 
and — I  have  other  testimony  that  he  has 
returned  from  Australia." 

"  What  will  be  done  if  he  comes  here  ?" 

Lionel  was  silent. 

"  Shall  you  fight  him  ?" 

"  Fight  him  1"  echoed  Lionel.  "  No." 

"You  will  give  up  Verner's  Pride 
without  a  struggle  !  You  will  give  up 
me  !  Then,  are  you  a  coward,  Lionel 
Verner  ?" 

"  You  know  that  I  would  give  up 
neither  willingly,  Sibylla." 

Grievously  pained  was  his  tone  as  be 
replied  to  her.  She  was  meeting  this  as 
she  did  most  other  things — without  sense 
or  reason  ;  not  as  a  thinking,  rational 
being.  Her  manner  was  loud,  her  emo- 
tion violent :  but,  deep  and  true,  her 
grief  was  not.  Depth  of  feeling,  truth 
of  nature,  were  qualities  that  never  yet 
had  place  in  Sibylla  Yerner.  Not  once, 
throughout  all  their  married  life,  had 
Lionel  been  so  painfully  impressed  with 
the  fact  as  he  was  now. 

"  Am  I  to  die  for  the  want  of  that 
water  ?"  she  resumed.  "  If  you  don't 
get  it  for  me  I  shall  ring  for  the  ser- 
vants to  bring  it." 

He  opened  the  door  again  without  a 
word.  He  knew  quite  well  that  she  had 
thrown  in  that  little  shaft  about  ringing 
for  the  servants,  because  it  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  him  that  the  servants  should 
intrude  upon  them  then.  Outside  the 
door,  about  to  knock  at  it,  was  Deborah 
West. 

"  I  must  go  home,"  she  whispered. 
"  Mr.  Yerner,  how  sadly  she  is  meeting 
this  !" 

The  very  thought  that  was  in  Lionel's 
heart.  Bnt,  not  to  another  would  he 
cast  a  shade  of  reflection  on  his  wife. 

"  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  any  one  to 
meet,"  he  answered.  "I  could  have 
wished,  Miss  West,  that  you  had  not 
imparted  it  to  her.  Better  that  I  should 
have  done  it,  when  it  must  have  been 
done." 

"  I  did  it  from  a  good  motive,"  was 
the  reply  of  Deborah,  who  was  looking 
sadly  down-hearted,  and  had  evidently 
been  crying.  "  She  ought  to  leave  you 
until  some  certainty  is  arrived  at." 

"  Nonsense  !  No,"  said  Lionel.  "  I 
beg  you — I  beg  you,  Miss  West,  not  to 
say  any  thing  more  that  can  distress  or 
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disturb  her.  If  the — the — explosion 
comes,  of  course  it  must  come  ;  and  we 
must  all  meet  it  as  we  best  may,  and  see 
then  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

"But  it  is  not  right  that  she  should 
remain  with  you  in  this  uncertainty," 
urged  Deborah,  who  could  be  obstinate 
when  she  thought  she  had  cause.  "  The 
world  will  not  deem  it  to  be  right. 
You  should  remember  this." 

"I  do  not  act  to  please  the  world. 
I  am  responsible  to  God  and  my  con- 
science." 

"Responsible  to  Good  gra- 
cious, Mr.  Yerner  !"  returned  Deborah, 
every  line  in  her  face  expressing  aston- 
ishment. "Yon  call  keeping  her  with 
you  acting  as  a  responsible  man  ought ! 
If  Sibylla's  husband  is  living,  you  must 
put  her  away  from  your  side." 

"When  the  time  shall  come.  Until 
then,  my  duty — as  I  judge  it — is  to 
keep  her  by  my  side,  to  shelter  her  from 
harm  and  annoyance,  petty  as  well  as 
great." 

"  You  deem  that  your  duty  ?" 

"I  do,"  he  firmly  answered.  "My 
duty  to  her  and  to  God." 

Deborah  shook  her  head  and  her 
hands. 

"It  ought  not  to  be  let  go  on,"  she 
said,  moving  nearer  to  the  study-door. 
"  I  shall  urge  the  leaving  you  upon  her." 

Lionel  calmly  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
lock. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  "West.  I  cannot 
allow  my  wife  to  be  subjected  to  it." 

"  But  if  she  is  not  your  wife  ?" 

A  streak  of  red  came  into  his  pale 
face. 

"It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  she  is 
not.  Until  that  time  shall  come,  Miss 
West,  she  is  my  wife,  and  I  shall  pro- 
tect her  as  such." 

"  You  will  not  let  me  see  her  ?"  asked 
Deborah,  for  his  hand  was  not  lifted 
from  the  handle. 

"No.  Not  if  your  object  be  the 
motives  you  avow.  Sleep  a  night  upon 
it,  Miss  West,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
change  your  mode  of  thinking  and  come 
over  to  mine,  Return  here  in  the 
morning  with  words  of  love  and  comfort 
for  hei,  and  none  will  welcome  you  more 
sincerely  than  I." 

"Answer  me  one  thing,  Mr.  Yerner. 
Do  you  believe  iu  your  heart  that 


Frederick  Massingbird  is  alive  and  has 
returned  ?" 

"Unfortunately  I  have  no  resource 
but  to  believe  it,"  he  replied. 

"  Then,  to  your  way  of  thinking,  I 
can  never  come,"  returned  Deborah  in 
some  agitation.  "  It  is  just  sin,  Mr. 
Yerner,  in  the  sight  of  heaven." 

"  I  think  not,"  he  quietly  answered. 
"  I  am  content  to  let  heaven  judge  me, 
and  the  motives  that  actuate  me :  a 
judgment  more  merciful  than  man's." 

Deborah  West,  in  her  conscientious, 
but  severe  rectitude,  turned  to  the  hall 
door  and  departed,  her  hands  uplifted 
still.  Lionel  ordered  Tynn  to  attend 
Miss  West  home.  He  then  procured 
some  water  for  his  wife  and  carried  it 
in,  as  he  had  previously  carried  in  the 
wine. 

A  fruitless  service.  Sibylla  rejected 
it.  She  wanted  neither  water  nor  any 
thing  else,  were  all  the  thanks  Lionel 
received,  querulously  spoken.  He  laid 
the  glass  upon  the  table  :  and,  sitting 
down  by  her  side  in  all  patience,  he  set 
himself  to  the  work  of  soothing  her, 
gently  and  lovingly  as  though  she  had 
been  what  she  was  showing  herself — a 
wayward  child. 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 

TYNN   PUMPED   DRY. 

Miss  WEST  and  Tynn  proceeded  on 
their  way.  The  side  path  was  dirty,  and 
she  chose  the  middle  of  the  road,  Tynn 
walking  a  step  behind  her.  Deborah 
was  of  an  affable  nature ;  Tynn,  a  long 
attached  and  valued  servant,  and  she 
chatted  with  him  familiarly.  Deborah, 
in  her  simple  good  heart,  could  not  have 
been  brought  to  understand  why  she 
should  not  chat  with  him.  Because  he 
was  a  servant  and  she  a  lady,  she  thought 
there  was  only  the  more  reason  why  she 
should,  that  the  man  might  not  be  un- 
pleasantly reminded  of  the  social  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

She  pressed  down,  so  far  as  she  could, 
the  heavy  affliction  that  was  weighing 
upon  her  mind.  She  spoke  of  the  weather, 
the  harvest,  of  Mrs.  Bitterworth's  re- 
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cent  dangerous  attack,  of  other  trifling 
topics  patent  at  the  moment  to  Peerham. 
Tvnn  chatted  in  his  turn,  never  losing 
his  respect  of  words  and  manner  :  n  ser- 
vant worth  any  thing  never  does.  Thus 
they  progressed  towards  the  village,  ut- 
terly unconscious  that  a  pair  of  eager 
eyes  were  following,  and  an  evil  tongue 
was  casting  anathemas  towards  them. 

The  owner  of  the  eyes  and  tongue  was 
wanting  to  hold  a  few  words  of  private 
colloquy  with  Tynn.  Could  Tynn  have 
seen  right  round  the  corner  of  the  pillar 
of  the  outer  gate  when  he  went  ont,  he 
would  have  detected  the  man  waiting 
there  in  ambush.  It  was  Giles  Roy. 
Roy  was  aware  that  Tynn  sometimes 
attended  departing  visitors  to  the  outer 
gate.  Roy  had  come  tip,  hoping  that 
he  might  so  attend  them  on  this  night. 
Tynn  did  appear,  with  Miss  West,  and 
Roy  began  to  hug  himself  that  fortune 
had  so  far  favored  him  :  but  when  he  saw 
that  Tynn  departed  with  the  lady,  in- 
stead of  only  standing  politely  to  watch 
her  off,  Roy  growled  out  vengeance 
against  the  unconscious  offenders. 

"  He's  a  going  to  see  her  home  be- 
like," snarled  Roy,  in  soliloquy,  follow- 
ing them  with  angry  eyes  and  slow  foot- 
steps. "  I  must  wait  till  he  comes  back 
— and  be  shot  to  both  of  'em  !" 

Tynn  left  Miss  West  at  her  own  door, 
declining  the  invitation  to  go  in  and  take 
a  bit  of  supper  with  the  maids,  or  a  glass 
of  beer.  He  was  trudging  back  again, 
his  arms  behind  his  back,  and  wishing 
himself  at  home,  for  Tynn,  fat  and  of 
short  breath,  did  not  like  much  walking, 
when,  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  he 
came  upon  a  man  sitting  astride  upon  a 
gate. 

"  Halloa  !  is  that  you,  Mr.  Tynn  ? 
Who'd  ha'  thought  of  seeing  you  out  to- 
night ?'' 

For  it  was  Mr.  Roy's  wish,  from  pri- 
vate motives  of  his  own,  that  Tynn 
should  not  know  he  had  been  looked  for, 
but  should  believe  the  encounter  to  be 
accidental.  Tynn  turned  off  the  road, 
and  leaned  his  elbow  upon  the  gate, 
rather  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  stand 
a  minute  and  get  his  breath.  It  was 
Bomewhat  up-hill  to  Verner's  Pride,  the 
whole  of  the  way  from  D^erham. 

"  Are  you  sitting  here  for  pleasure  ?" 
asked  he  of  Roy. 

"  I'm  sitting  here  for  grief,"  returned 


Roy  ;  and  Tynn  was  not  sharp  enough 
to  detect  the  hollow  falseness  of  his 
tone.  "I  had  to  go  up  the  road  to- 
night on  a  matter  of  business,  and,  walk- 
ing back  by  Verner's  Pride,  it  so  over- 
come me  that  I  was  glad  to  bring  my- 
self to  anchor." 

"How  should  walking  by  Yerner's 
Pride  overcome  you  ?"  demanded  Tynn. 

"  Well,"  said  Roy,  "  it  was  the 
thoughts  of  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verner 
did  it,  He  didn't  behave  to  me  over 
liberal  in  turning  me  from  the  place  I've 
held  so  long  under  his  uncle,  but  I've 
overgot  that  smart;  it's  past  and  gone. 
My  heart  bleeds  for  him  now,  and  that's 
the  truth." 

For  Roy's  heart  to  "  bleed"  for  any 
fellow-creature  was  a  marvel  that  even 
Tynn,  unsuspicious  as  he  was,  could  not 
take  in.  Mrs.  Tynn  repeatedly  assured 
him  that  he  had  been  born  into  the 
world  with  one  sole  quality — credulity. 
Certainly  Tynn  was  unusually  inclined 
to  put  faith  in  fair  outsides.  Not  that 
Roy  could  boast  much  of  the  latter  ad- 
vantage. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Mr.  Ver- 
ner ?"  he  asked  of  Roy. 

Roy  groaned  dismally. 

"  It's  a  thing  that  is  come  to  my 
knowledge,"  said  he,  "a  awful  raisfortin 
that  is  a  going  to  drop  upon  him.  I'd 
not  say  a  word  to  another  soul  but  you, 
Mr.  Tynn  ;  but  you  must  be  his  friend 
if  any  body  be,  and  I  feel  that  I  must 
either  speak  or  bust." 

Tynn  peered  at  Roy's  face.  As  much 
as  he  could  see  of  it ;  for  the  night  was 
not  a  clear  one. 

"  It  seems  quite  a  providence  that  I 
happened  to  meet  you,"  went  on  Roy, 
as  if  any  meeting  with  the  butler  had 
been  as  far  from  his  thoughts  as  an  en- 
counter with  somebody  at  the  North 
Pole.  "  Things  does  turn  out  lucky 
sometimes." 

"  I  must  be  getting  home,"  interposed 
Tynn.  "  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
to  me,  Roy,  you  had  better  say  it.  I 
may  be  wanted." 

Roy — who  was  standing  now,  his  el- 
bow leaning  on  the  gate — brought  his 
face  nearer  to  Tynn's.  Tynn  was  also 
leaning  on  the  gate. 

"  Have  you  beered  of  this  ghost  that's 
said  to  be  walking  about  Deerham  ?" 
he  asked,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whis- 
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per.     "  Have  you  heered  whose  they 
say  it  is  ?" 

Now,  Tynn  had  heard.  All  the  re- 
tainers, male  and  female,  at  Verner's 
Pride  had  heard.  And  Tynn,  though 
not  much  inclined  to  give  credence  to  j 
ghosts  in  a  general  way,  had  felt  some- 
what uneasy  at  the  tale.  More  on  his 
mistress's  account  than  on  any  other 
score  :  for  Tynn  had  the  sense  to  know 
that  such  a  report  could  not  be  pleasing 
to  Mrs.  Veruer,  should  it  reach  her 
ears. 

"  I  can't  think  why  they  do  say  it," 
replied  Tynn,  answering  the  man's  con- 
cluding question.  "  For  my  part,  I 
don't  believe  there's  any  thing  in  it.  I 
don't  believe  in  ghosts." 

"  Neither  didn't  a  good  many  more, 
till  now  that  they  have  got  orakelar  de- 
monstration of  it,"  returned  Roy.  "  Dan 
Duff  see  it,  and  a'most  lost  his  senses ; 
that  girl  of  Hook's  see  it,  and  you  know, 
I  suppose,  what  it  did  for  her ;  Broom 
see  it ;  the  parson  see  it ;  old  Frost  see 
it ;  and  lots  more.  Not  one  on  'em  but 
'ud  take  their  Bible  oath,  if  put  to  it, 
that  it  is  Fred  Massingbird's  ghost." 

"  But  it  is  not,"  said  Tynn.  "  It 
can't  be.  Leastways  I'll  never  believe 
it  till  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes.  There'd 
be  no  reason  in  it's  coming  now.  If  it 
had  wanted  to  come  at  all,  why  didn't  it  j 
come  when  it  was  first  buried,  and  not 
wait  till  over  two  years  had  gone  by  ?" 

"That's  the  point  that  I  stuck  at," 
was  Roy's  answer.  "  When  my  wife 
come  home  with  the  tales,  day  after  day, 
that  Fred  Massingbird's  spirit  was  walk- 
ing,— that  this  person  had  seen  it,  and 
that  person  had  seen  it — '  Yah  !  Rub- 
bish !'  I  says  to  her.  '  If  his  ghost  hud 
been  a  coining,  it  'ud  have  come  afore 
now.'  And  so  it  would." 

"  Of  course,"  assented  Tynn.  "  If\t 
had  been  coming.  But  I  have  not  lived 
to  these  years  to  believe  in  ghosts  at 
last." 

"  Then,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
parson,  Mr.  Tynn  ?"  continued  Roy,  in 
a  strangely  significant  tone.  "  And 
Broom, — he  have  got  his  senses  about 
him  ?  How  d'ye  account  for  their  be-  j 
lieving  it  ?" 

"  I  have  not  heard  them  say  that  they  j 
do  believe  it,"  responded  Tynn,  with  a  : 
knowing  nod.  "  Folks  .may  go  about  ; 


and  say  that  I  believe  it,  perheps  :  but 
that  wouldn't  make  it  any  nearer  the 
fact.  And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
Mr.  Yerner  ?" 

"  I  am  coming  to  it,"  said  Roy.  He 
took  a  step  backward,  looked  carefully 
up  and  down  the  road,  lest  listeners 
might  be  in  ambush  ;  stretched  his  neck 
forward  and  in  like  manner  surveyed 
the  field  on  either  side  of  the  hedge. 
Apparently  it  satisfied  him,  and  he  re- 
sumed his  close  proximity  to  Tynn  and 
his  meaning  whisper.  "  Can't  you  guess 
the  riddle,  Mr.  Tynn  ?" 

"  I  can't  in  the  least  guess  what  you 
mean,  or  what  you  are  driving  at,''  was 
Tynn's  response.  "  I  think  you  must 
have  been  having  a  drop  of  drink,  Roy. 
I  ask  what  this  is  to  my  master,  Mr. 
Yerner  ?" 

"  Drink  be  bothered  !  I've  not  had 
a  sup  inside  my  mouth  since  mid-day," 
was  Roy's  retort.  "  This  secret  has 
been  enough  drink  for  me,  and  meat, 
too.  You'll  keep  counsel,  if  I  tell  it 
you,  Mr.  Tynn  ?  Not  but  what  it  must 
soon  come  out." 

"  Well  ?"  returned  Tynn,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

"  It's  Fred  Massingbird  fast  enough. 
But  it's  not  his  ghost." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?" 
asked  Tynn,  never  for  a  moment  glanc- 
ing at  the  fact  of  what  Roy  tried  to 
imply. 

"He  is  come  back  :  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird. He  didn't  die,  over  there." 

A  pause,  devoted  by  Tynn  to  staring 
and  thinking.  When  the  full  sense  of 
the  words  broke  upon  him,  he  staggered 
a  step  or  two  away  from  the  ex-bailiff. 

"  Heaven  help  us  if  it's  true !"  he 
uttered.  "  Roy  !  it  can't  be  1" 

"  It  is,"  said  Roy. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  by 
starlight.  Tynn's  face  had  grown  hot 
and  wet,  and  he  wiped  it. 

"It  can't  be,  "he  mechanically  repeated. 

"I  tell  you  it  is,  Mr.  Tynn.  Now, 
never  you  mind  asking  me  how  I  came 
to  the  bottom  of  it,"  went  on  Roy,  in  a 
sort  of  defiant  tone.  "  I  did  come  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  I  do  know  it :  and 
Mr.  Fred,  he  knows  that  •!  know  it. 
It's  as  sure  that  he  is  back,  and  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  that  you  and  me  is 
here  at  this  gate.  He  is  alive  and  he  is 
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among1  us — as  certain  as  that  you  are 
Mr.  Tynn,  and  I  be  Giles  Roy." 

There  came  flashing  over  Tynn's 
thoughts  the  scene  of  that  very  evening. 
His  mistress's  shrieks  and  agitation 
when  she  broke  from  Miss  West ;  her 
cries  and  sobs  which  had  penetrated  to 
their  ears  when  she  was  shut  afterwards 
in  the  study  with  her  husband.  The 
unusual  scene  had  been  good  for  gossip- 
ing comment  among  the  servants  :  and 
Tynn  had  believed  something  distressing 
had  occurred.  Not  this  ;  he  had  never 
glanced  a  suspicion  at  this.  He  re- 
membered the  lines  of  pain  which  shone 
out  at  the  moment  from  his  master's 
pale  face,  in  spite  of  its  impassiveness  ; 
and  somehow  that  very  face  brought 
conviction  to  Tynn  now,  that  Roy's 
news  was  true.  Tynn  let  his  arms* fall 
on  the  gate  again  with  a  groan. 

"  What  ever  will  become  of  my  poor 
mistress  ?"  he  uttered. 

"She!"  slightingly  returned  Roy. 
"  She'll  be  better  off  than  him." 

"  Better  off  than  who  ?" 

"  Than  Mr.  Verner.  She  needn't 
leave  Verner's  Pride.  He  must." 

To  expect  any  ideas  but  coarse  ones 
from  Roy,  Tynn  could  not.  But  his 
attention  was  caught  by  the  last  sugges- 
tion. 

"  Leave  Verner's  Pride  ?"  slowly  re- 
peated Tynn.  "Must  he? — good  hea- 
vens !  must  my  master  be  turned  from 
Verner's  Pride  ?" 

"  Where'll  be  the  help  for  it  ?"  asked 
Roy,  in  a  confidential  tone.  "  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Tynn,  my  heart's  been  a  bleed- 
ing for  him  ever  since  I  heard  it.  I 
don't  see  no  help  for  his  turning  out. 
I  have  been  a  turning  it  over  and  over 
in  my  mind,  and  I  don't  see  none.  Do 
you  ?" 

Tynn  looked  very  blank.  He  was 
feeling  so.  He  made  no  answer,  and 
Roy  continued,  blandly  confidential 
still. 

"  If  that  there  codicil,  that  was  so 
much  talked  on,  hadn't  been  lost,  he'd 
have  been  all  right,  would  Mr.  Verner. 
No  come-to-life-again  Fred  Massingbird 
needn't  have  tried  at  turning  him  out. 
Couldn't  i»  be  hunted  for  again,  Mr. 
Tynn  ?" 

Roy  turned  the  tail  of  bis  eyes  on 
Tynn.  Would  his  pumping  take  effect? 
Mrs.  Tynn  would  have  told  him  that  her 


husband  might  be  pumped  dry,  and 
never  know  it.  She  was  not  far  wrong. 
Unsuspicious  Tynn  went  headlong  into 
the  snare. 

"  Where  would  be  the  good  of  hunt- 
ing for  it  again — when  every  conceivable 
place  was  huntid  for  it  before  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Well  it  was  a  curious  thing,  that 
codicil,"  remarked  Roy.  "  Has  it  never 
been  heered  on  ?" 

Tynn  shook  his  head. 

"  Never  at  all.  What  an  awful  thing 
this  is,  if  it's  true  !" 

"  It  is  true,  I  tell  ye,"  said  Roy. 
"You  needn't  doubt  it.  There  was  a 
report  a  short  while  agone  that  the 
codicil  bad  been  found,  and  Matiss  had 
got  it  in  safe  keeping.  As  I  sat  here, 
afore  you  come  up,  I  was  thinking  how 
well  it  'ud  have  served  Mr.  Verner's 
turn  just  now,  if  it  was  true." 

"It  is  not  true,"  said  Tynn.  "All 
sorts  of  reports  get  about.  The  codicil 
has  never  been  found  and  never  been 
heard  of." 

"What  a  pity!"  groaned  Roy,  with 
a  deep  sigh.  "  I'm  glad  I've  told  it 
you,  Mr.  Tynn  I  It's  a  heavy  secret  for 
a  man  to  carry  about  inside  of  him.  I 
I  must  be  going." 

"  So  must  I,"  said  Tynn.  "  Roy,  are 
you  sure  there's  no  mistake  ?"  he  added. 
"  It  seems  a  tale  next  to  impossible." 

"Well  now,"  said  Roy,  "1  see  you 
don't  half  believe  me.  You  must  wait 
a  few  days,  and  see  what  them  days  '11 
bring  forth.  That  Mr.  Massingbird's 
back  from  Australia,  I'll  take  my  oath 
to.  /  didn't  believe  it  at  first :  and 
when  young  Duff  was  a  going  on  about 
the  porkypine,  I  shook  him,  I  did,  for 
a  little  lying  rascal.  I  know  better 
now." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  it  ?"  debated 
Tynn. 

"  Now,  never  yon  mind.  It's  my  busi- 
ness, I  say,  and  nobody  else's.  You 
just  wait  a  day  or  two,  that's  all,  Mr. 
Tynn.  I  declare  I  am  as  glad  to  have 
met  with  you  to-night,  and  exchanged 
this  intercourse  of  opinions,  as  if  any- 
body had  counted  me  out  a  bag  o'  gold." 

"  Well,  good-night,  Roy,"  concluded 
Tynn,  turning  his  steps  towards  Verner's 
Pride.  "  I  wish  I  had  been  a  hundred 
miles  off,  I  know,  before  I  had  heard  it." 

Roy  slipped  over  the  gate  ;  and  theref 
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out  of  sight,  he  executed  a  kind  of  tri- 
umphant dance. 

"  Then  there  is  no  codicil  I"  cried  he. 
"  I  thought  I  could  wile  it  out  of  him  ! 
That  Tynn's  as  easy  to  be  run  out  as  is 
glass  when  it's  hot." 

And,  putting  his  best  leg  forward,  he 
made  his  way  as  fast  as  he  could  make 
it  towards  his  home. 

Tynn  made  his  way  towards  Yerner's 
Pride.  But  not  fast.  The  information 
he  had  received  filled  his  mind  with  the 
saddest  trouble,  and  reduced  his  steps  to 
slowness.  When  any  great  calamity  falls 
suddenly  upon  us,  or  the  dread  of  any 
great  calamity,  our  first  natural  thought 
is,  how  it  may  be  mitigated  or  averted. 
It  was  the  thought  that  occurred  to 
Tynn.  The  first  shock  over,  digested, 
as  may  be  said,  Tynn  began  to  delibe- 
rate whether  he  could  do  any  thing  to 
help  his  master  in  the  strait ;  and  he 
went  along,  turning  all  sorts  of  sugges- 
tions over  in  his  mind.  Much  as  Si- 
bylla was  disliked  by  the  old  servants — 
and  she  had  contrived  to  make  herself 
very  much  disliked  by  them  all — Tynn 
could  not  help  feeling  warmly  the  blow 
that  was  about  to  burst  upon  her  head. 
Was  there  any  thing  earthly  he  could  do 
to  avert  it? — to  help  her  or  his  master  ? 

He  did  not  doubt  the  information. 
Roy  was  not  a  particularly  reliable  per- 
son ;  but  Tynn  could  not  doubt  that  this 
was  true.  It  was  the  most  feasible  solu- 
tion of  the  ghost  story,  agitating  Deer- 
ham  ;  the  only  solution  of  it,  Tynn 
grew  to  think.  If  Frederick  Massing- 
bird— 

Tynn's  reflections  came  to  a  halt. 
Yaulting  over  a  gate  on  the  other  side 
the  road ;  the  very  gate  through  which 
poor  Rachel  Frost  had  glided,  the  night 
of  her  death,  to  avoid  meeting  Frederick 
Massingbird  and  Sibylla  West;  was  a 
tall  man.  He  came  straight  across  the 
road,  in  front  of  Tynn,  and  passed 
through  a  gap  of  the  hedge,  on  to  the 
grounds  at  Yerner's  Pride. 

But  what  made  Tynn  stand  transfixed, 
as  if  he  had  been  changed  into  a  statue  ? 
What  brought  a  cold  chill  to  his  heart, 
a  heat  to  his  brow  ?  Why,  as  the  man 
passed  him,  he  turned  his  face  full  on 
Tynn ;  disclosing  the  features,  the  white, 


whiskerless  cheek,  with  the  black  mark 
upon  it,  of  Frederick  Massingbird.  Re- 
covering himself  as  he  best  could,  Tynn 
walked  on,  and  gained  the  house. 

Mrs.  Yerner  had  gone  to  her  room. 
Mr.  Yerner  was  mixing  with  his  guests. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  on  the  ter- 
race smoking,  and  Tynn  made  his  way 
on  to  it,  hoping  he  might  get  a  minute's 
interview  with  his  master.  The  im- 
pression upon  Tynn's  mind  was,  that 
Frederick  Massingbird  was  coming,  there 
and  then,  to  invade  Yerner's  Pride  :  it 
appeared  to  Tynn  to  be  his  duty  to  im- 
part what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  at 
or>ce  to  Mr.  Yerner. 

Circumstances  favored  him.  Lionel 
had  been  talking  with  Mr.  Gordon  at 
the  far  end  of  the  terrace,  but  the  latter 
was  called  to  from  the  drawing-room 
windows,  and  departed  in  answer  to  it. 
Tynn  seized  the  opportunity  :  his  master  , 
was  alone. 

Quite  alone.  He  was  leaning  over 
the  outer  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  ap- 
parently looking  forth  in  the  night  ob- 
scurity on  his  own  lands,  stretched  out 
before  him.  "  Master !"  whispered  Tynn, 
forgetting  ceremony  in  the  moment's  ab- 
sorbing agitation,  'in  the  terrible  cala- 
mity that  was  about  to  fall,  "  I  have  had 
an  awful  secret  made  known  to  me  to- 
night. I  must  tell  it  you,  sir." 

"  I  know  it  already,  Tynn,"  was  the 
quiet  response  of  Lionel. 

Then  Tynn  told  — told  all  he  had 
heard,  and  how  he  had  heard  it ;  told 
how  he  had  just  seen  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird. Lionel  started  from  the  bal- 
ustrade. 

"  Tynn  !     You  saw  him  I     Now  ?" 

"  Not  five  minutes  ago,  sir.  He  came 
right  on  to  these  grounds  through  the 
gap  in  the  hedge.  Oh,  master!  what 
will  be  done  ?"  and  the  man's  voice  rose 
to  a  wail  in  its  anguish.  "  He  may  be 
coming  on  now  to  put  in  his  claims  to 
Yerner's  Pride  ;  to — to — to — all  that's 
in  it!" 

But  that  Lionel  was  nerved  to  self- 
control,  he  might  have  answered  with 
another  wail  of  anguish.  His  mind  filled 
up  the  gap  of  words,  that  the  delicacy 
of  Tynn  would  not  speakf  "  He  may 
be  coming  to  claim  Sibylla." 
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CHAPTER  XLY. 


LOOKING   OUT   FOR   THE    WORST. 

THE  night  passed  quietly  at  Verner's 
Pride.  Not,  fur  all  its  inmates,  plea- 
santly. Faithful  Tynn  bolted  and  bar- 
red the  doors  and  windows  with  his  own 
hand,  like  he  might  have  done  on  the 
anticipated  invasion  of  a  burglar  ;  and 
then  took  up  his  station  to  watch  the 
approaches  to  the  house,  and  never  stir- 
red till  morning  light.  There  may  have 
run  in  Tynn's  mind  some  vague  fear  of 
violence,  should  his  master  and  Fred- 
erick Massingbird  come  in  contact. 

How  did  Lionel  pass  it  ?  Wakeful 
and  watchful  as  Tynn.  He  went  to 
bed  ;  but  sleep,  for  him,  there  was  none. 
His  wife,  by  his  side,  slept  all  through 
the  night.  Better,  of  course,  for  her 
that  it  should  be  so  :  but,  that  her  frame 
of  mind  could  be  sufficiently  easy  to  ad- 
mit of  sleep,  was  a  perfect  marvel  to 
Lionel.  Had  he  needed. proof  to  con- 
vince him  how  shallow  was  her  mind, 
how  incapable  she  was  of  depth  of  feel- 
ing, of  thought,  this  would  have  sup- 
plied it.  She  slept  throughout  the 
night.  Lionel  never  closed  his  eyes : 
his  brain  was  at  work,  his  mind  was 
troubled,  his  heart  was  aching.  Not 
for  himself.  His  position  was  certainly 
not  one  to  be  envied  :  but,  in  his  great 
anxiety  for  his  wife,  self  passed  out  of 
sight.  To  what  conflict  might  she  not 
be  about  to  be  exposed  !  to  what  un- 
seemly violence  of  struggle,  outwardly 
and  inwardly,  might  she  not  expose 
herself!  He  knew  quite  well  that,  ac- 
cording to  tire  laws  of  God  and  man,  she 
was  Frederick  Massingbird's  wife ;  not 
his.  He  should  never  think — when  the 
time  came — of  disputing  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird's claim  to  her.  But,  what  would 
she  do  ? — how  would  she  act  ?  He  be- 
lieved, in  his  honest  heart,  that  Sibylla, 
in  spite  of  her  aggravations  shown  to 
him,  and  whatever  may  have  been  her 
preference  for  Frederick  Massingbird  in 
the  early  days,  best  cared  for  him,  Lio- 
nel, now.  He  believed  that  she  would 
not  willingly  return  to  Frederick  Mas- 
siugbird.  Or,  if  she  did,  it  would  be 
for  the  sake  of  Verner's  Pride. 

He  was  right.  Heartless,  selfish,  vain, 
and  ambitious,  Verner's  Pride  possessed 
far  more  attraction  for  Sibylla  than  did 


either  Lionel  or  Frederick  Massingbird. 
Allow  her  to  keep  quiet  possession  of 
that,  and  she  would  not  cast  much 
thought  to  either  of  them.  If  the  con- 
flict actually  came,  Lionel  felt,  in  his  in- 
nate refinement,  that  the  proper  course 
for  Sibylla  to  adopt  would  be  to  retire 
from  all  social  ties,  partially  to  retire 
from  the  world — as  Miss  West  had  sug- 
gested she  should  do  now  in  the  uncer- 
tainty. Lionel  did  not  wholly  agree 
with  Miss  West.  He  deemed  that  in 
the  uncertainty,  Sibylla's  place  was  by 
his  side,  still  his  wife :  but,  when  once 
the  uncertainty  was  set  at  rest  by  the 
actual  appearance  of  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird, then  let  her  retire.  It  was  the 
one  only  course  that  he  could  pursue, 
were  the  case  his  own.  His  mind  was 
made  up  upon  one  point — to  withdraw 
himself  out  of  the  way  when  that  time 
came.  To  India,  to  the  wilds  of  Africa 
— anywhere  far  far  away.  Never  would 
he  remain  to  be  an  eye-sore  to  Sibylla 
or  Frederick  Massingbird,  inhabiting 
the  land  that  they  inhabited,  breathing 
the  air  that  sustained  life  in  them.  Si- 
bylla might  rely  on  one  thing — that  when 
Frederick  Massingbird  did  appear  be- 
yond doubt  or  dispute,  that  very  hour 
he  said  adieu  to  Sibylla.  The  shock 
soothed — and  he  would  soothe  it  for  her 
to  the  very  utmost  of  his  power — he 
should  depart.  He  would  be  no  more 
capable  of  retaining  Sibylla  in  the  face 
of  her  first  husband,  than  he  could  have 
taken  her,  knowingly,  from  that  husband 
in  his  lifetime. 

But  where  was  Frederick  Massing- 
bird ?  Tynn's  opinion  had  been — he 
had  told  it  to  his  master — that  when  lie 
saw  Frederick  Massingbird  steal  into  the 
grounds  of  Verner's  Pride  the  previous 
evening,  he  was  coming  on  to  the  house, 
there  and  then.  Perhaps  Lionel  him- 
self had  entertained  the  same  conviction. 
But  the  night  had  passed,  and  no  Fred- 
erick Massingbird  had  come.  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  his  dodging 
about  Deerham  in  this  manner,  frighten- 
ing the  inhabitants  ? — of  his  watching 
the  windows  of  Verner's  Pride  ?  Ver- 
ner's Pride  was  his  ;  Sibylla  was  his : 
why,  then,  did  he  not  arrive  to  assume 
his  rights  ? 

Agitated  with  these  and  many  other 
conflicting  thoughts,  Lionel  lay  on  his 
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uneasy  bed,  and  fiaw  in  the  morning 
light.  He  did  not  rise  until  his  usual 
hour:  he  would  have  risen  far  earlier, 
hut  far  the  fear  of  disturbing  Sibylla. 
To  lie  there,  a  prey  to  these  reflections, 
to  this  terrible  suspense,  was  intolerable 
to  him,  but  he  would  not  risk  the  waking 
her.  The  day  might  prove  long  enough 
and  bad  enough  for  her,  without  arous- 
ing her  to  it  before  her  time.  He  rose, 
but  she  slept  on  still :  Lionel  did  won-  j 
der  how  she  could. 

Not  until  he  was  going  oat  of  the 
room,  dressed,  did  she  awake.  She 
awoke  with  a  start.  It  appeared  as  if 
recollection,  or  partial  recollection,  of 
the  last  night's  trouble  flashed  over  her. 
She  pushed  aside  the  curtain,  and  called 
to  him  in  a  sharp  tone  of  terror. 

"Lionel  1" 

He  turned  back.  He  drew  the  curtain 
entirely  away,  and  stood  by  her  side. 
She  caught  his  arm,  clasping  it  convul- 
sively. 

"  Is  it  a  dreadful  dream,  or  is  it  true  ?" 
she  uttered,  beginning  to  tremble.  "  Oh, 
Lionel,  take  care  of  me  !  Won't  you 
take  care  of  me  ?" 

"  I  will  take  care  of  you  as  long  as 
ever  I  may,"  he  whispered,  tenderly. 

"  You  will  not  let  him  force  me  away 
from  you  ?  You  will  not  give  up  Yer- 
ner's  Pride  ?  If  you  care  for  me,  you 
will  not." 

"  I  do  care  for  you,"  he  gently  said, 
avoiding  a  more  direct  answer.  "My 
whole  life  is  occupied  in  caring  for  you, 
in  promoting  your  happiness  and  com- 
fort. How  I  have  cared  for  you,  you 
alone  know." 

She  burst  into  tears.  Lionel  bent  his 
lips  upon  her  hot  face. 

"  Depend  upon  my  doing  all  that  I 
can  do,"  he  said. 

"Areyou  going  to  leave  me  by  myself?" 
she  resumed,  in  fear,  as  he  was  turning 
to  quit  the  room.  "  How  do  I  know 
but  he  may  be  bursting  in  upon  me  ?" 

"  Is  that  all  your  faith  in  me,  Sibylla  ? 
He  shall  not  intrude  upon  you  here  :  he 
shall   not   intrude  upon  you  anywhere  j 
without  warning.     When  he  does  come, 
J  shall  be  at  your  side." 

Lionel  joined  his  guests  at  breakfast. 

His  wife  did  not.     With  smiling  lips  arid 

bland  brow,  he  had  to   cover   a   mind 

full  of  intolerable  suspense,  an   aching 
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heart.  A  minor  puzzle — though  nothing 
compared  to  the  puzzle  touching  the 
movements  of  Frederick  Massingbird — - 
was  working  within  him,  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  Captain  Cannonby.  What 
could  have  become  of  that  gentleman  ? 
Where  could  he  be  halting  on  his  jour- 
ney ?  Had  his  halt  any  thing  to  do  with 
them,  with  this  grievous  business  ? 

To  Lionel's  great  surprise,  just  as  they 
were  concluding  breakfast,  he  saw  the 
close  carriage  driven  to  the  door,  at- 
tended by  Wigham  and  Bennet.  You 
may  remember  the  latter  name.  Master 
Dan  Duff  had  called  him  "  Calves  "  to 
Mr.  Verner.  If  Yerner's  Pride  could 
not  keep  its  masters,  it  kept  its  servants. 
Lionel  knew  he  had  not  ordered  it ;  and 
he  supposed  his  wife  to  be  still  in  bed. 
He  went  out  to  the  men. 

"  For  whom  is  the  carriage  ordered, 
Bennet  ?» 

"  For  my  mistress,  I  think,  sir." 

And  at  that  moment  Lionel  heard  the 
steps  of  his  wife  upon  the  stairs.  She 
was  coming  down,  dressed.  He  turned 
in,  and  met  her  in  the  hall. 

"  Are  you  going  out  ?"  he  cried,  his 
voice  beCbkening  surprise. 

"  I  can't  be  worried  with  this  uncer- 
tainty," was  Sibylla's  answer,  spoken  any 
thing  but  courteously.  "  I  am  going  to 
make  Deborah  tell  me  all  she  knows, 
and  where  she  heard  it." 

"But—" 

"I  won't  be  dictated  to,  Lionel,"  she 
querulously  stopped  him  with.  "  I  will 
go.  What  is  it  to  you  ?" 

He  turned  without  a  remonstrance, 
and  attended  her  to  the  carriage,  placing 
her  in  it  as  considerately  as  though  she 
had  met  him  with  a  wife's  loving  words. 
When  she  was  seated,  he  leaned  towards 
her. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  accompany 
you,  Sibylla  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  about  it." 

He  closed  the  door  in  silence,  his 
lips  compressed.  There  were  times 
when  her  fitful  moods  vexed  him  above 
common.  This  was  one.  When  they 
knew  not  but  the  passing  hour  might 
be  the  last  of  their  union,  the  last  they 
should  ever  epend  together,  it  was  scarce- 
ly seemly  to  mar  its  harmony  with  ill- 
temper.  At  least,  EO  felt  Lionel.  Si- 
bylla spoke  as  he  was  turning  away. 
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"  Of  course  I  thought  yon  would  go 
vith  me.  I  did  not  expect  you  would 
grumble  at  me  forgoing." 

"  Get  my  hat,  Bennet,"  he  said.  And 
be  stepped  in  and  took  his  seat  beside 
her. 

Courteously  and  smiling,  as  though 
not  a  shade  of  care  were  within  ages  of 
him,  Lionel  bowed  to  his  guests  as  the 
carriage  passed  the  breakfast-room  win- 
dows. He  saw  that  curious  faces  were 
directed  to  him  :  he  felt  that  wondering 
comments,  as  to  their  early  and  sudden 
drive,  were  being  spoken  ;  he  knew  that 
the  scene  of  the  past  evening  was  afford- 
ing food  for  speculation.  He  could  not 
help  it;  but  these  minor  annoyances 
•were  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  great 
trouble  that  absorbed  him.  The  windows 
passed,  he  turned  to  his  wife. 

"  I  have  neither  grumbled  at  you,  for 
going,  Sibylla  ;  nor  do  I  see  cause  for 
grumbling.  Why  should  you  charge  me 
with  it?" 

"  There  !  you  are  going  to  find  fault 
with  me  again  !  Why  are  you  so  cross  ?" 

Cross  !  He  cross  1  Lionel  suppressed 
at  once  the  retort  that  was  rising  to  his 
lips  ;  as  he  had  done  hundreds  t>f  times 
before. 

"  Heaven  knows  nothing  was  further 
from  ray  thoughts  than  to  be  'cross,'" 
he  answered,  his  tone  full  of  pain. 
"  Were  I  to  be  cross  to  you,  Sibylla,  in 
— .in — what  may  be  our  last  hour  to- 
gether, I  should  reflect  upon  myself,  for 
my  whole  life  afterwards/' 

"  It  is  not  our  last  hour  together  !" 
she  vehemently  answered.  "  Who  says 
it  is?" 

"  I  trust  it  is  not.     But  I  cannot  con- 
ceal from  myself  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
so.     Remember,"  he  added,  turning  to 
her  with  a  sudden  irhpulse,  and  clasping 
both  her  hands  within  his  in  a  firm,  im- 
pressive   grasp — "remember    that    my 
whole  life,  since  you  became  mine,  has 
been  spent  for  you  :  in  promoting  your 
happiness  ;  in  striving  to  give  you  more 
love  than  has  been  given  to  me.    I  have  j 
never  met  you  with  an  unkind  word ;  I  j 
have  never  given  you  a  clouded  look,  j 
You  will  think  of  this  when  we  aresepa-  j 
rated.  And,  for  myself,  its  remembrance 
will  be  to   my  conscience  as  a  healing 
balm." 

Dropping  her  hands,  he  drew  back  to 
his  comer  of  the  chariot,  hu?  head  lean- 


ing against  the  fair  white  watered  silk, 
as  if  heavy  with  weariness.  In  truth.it 
was  so  :  heavy  with  the  weariness  caused 
by  carking  cure.  He  had  spoken  nil  too 
impulsively  :  the  avowal  was  wrung  from 
him  in  the  moment's  bitter  strife.  A 
balm  upon  his  conscience  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  by  her  in  love  ?  Ay.  For 
the  love  of  his  inmost  heart  had  been 
another's — not  hers. 

Sibylla  did  not  understand  the  allu- 
sion. It  was  well.  In  her  weak  and 
trifling  manner,  she  was  subsiding  into 
tears  when  the  carriage  suddenly  stopped. 
Lionel,  his  thoughts  never  free,  since  a 
day  or  two,  of  Frederick  Massingbird, 
looked  up  with  a  start,  almost  expecting 
to  see  him. 

Lady  Verner's  groom  had  been  gal- 
loping on  horseback  to  Verner's  Pride, 
Seeing  Mr.  Verner's  carriage  and  him- 
self inside  it,  he  had  made  a  sign  to 
Wigham,  who  drew  up.  The  man  rodo 
up  to  the  window,  a  note  in  his  hand. 

"  Miss  Verner  charged  me  to  lose  no 
time  in  delivering  it  to  you,  sir.  She 
said  it  was  immediate.  I  shouldn't  else 
have  presumed  to  stop  your  carriage." 

He  backed  his  horse  a  step  or  two. 
waiting  for  the  answer,  should  there  be 
any.  Lionel  ran  his  eyes  over  the  con- 
tents of  the  note. 

"  Tell  Miss  Verner  I  will  call  upon 
her  shortly,  Philip." 

And  the  man,  touching  his  hat,  turned 
his  horse  round,  and  galloped  back 
towards  Deerham  Court. 

"  What  does  she  want  ?  What  is  it  ?" 
impatiently  asked  Sibylla. 

"  My  mother  wishes  to  see  me,"  re- 
plied Lionel. 

"And  what  else  ?  I  know  that'.*  not 
all,"  reiterated  Sibylla,  her  tone  a  re- 
sentful one.  "You  have  always  secrets 
at  Deerham  Court  against  me." 

"Never  in  my  life,"  he  answered. 
"  You  can  read  the  note,  Sibylla." 

She  caught  it  up,  devouring  its  few 
lines  rapidly.  Lionel  believed  it  must 
be  the  doubt,  the  uncertainty,  that  was 
rendering  her  so  irritable  :  in  his  heart 
he  felt  inclined  to  make  every  allowance 
for  her  :  more  perhaps  than  she  de- 
served. There  were  but  a  few  lines  : 

"  Do  come  to  us  at  once,  my  dear  Li- 
onel 1  A  most  strange  report  has  reached 
us,  and  mamma  is  like  one  bereft  of  her 
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senses.  She  wants  you  here  to  contra- 
dict it ;  she  says,  she  knows  it  cannot 
have  any  foundation.  DECIMA." 

Somehow  the  words  seemed  to  sab- 
due  Sibylla's  irritation.  She  returned 
the  note  to  Lionel,  and  spoke  in  a 
hushed,  gentle  tone. 

"  Is  it  this  report  that  she  alludes  to, 
do  you  think,  Lionel  ?" 

"  I  fear  so.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  it  can  be.  I  am  vexed  that  it 
should  already  have  reached  the  ears  of 
my  mother." 

"  Of  course  !"  resentfully  spoke  Si- 
bylla, "You  would  have  spared  her!" 

"  I  would  have  spared  my  mother, 
had  it  been  in  my  power.  I  would  have 
spared  rny  wife,"  he  added,  bending  his 
grave,  kind  face  towards  her,  "that  and 
all  other  ill." 

She  dashed  do\vn  the  front  blinds  of 
the  carriage,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his 
bosom,  sobbing  repentantly. 

"  You  would  bear  with  me,  Lionel, 
if  you  knew  the  pain  I  have  here" — 
touching  her  chest.  "  I  am  sick  and  ill 
with  fright." 

He  did  not  answer  that  he  did  bear 
with  her,  bear  with  her  most  patiently — 
as  he  might  have  done.  He  only  placed 
his  arm  round  her  that  she  might  feel  its 
shelter ;  and,  with  his  gentle  fingers, 
pushed  the  golden  curls  away  from  her 
cheeks,  for  her  tears  were  wetting  them. 

She  went  into  her  sister's  house  alone. 
She  preferred  to  do  so.  The  carriage 
took  Lionel  on  to  Deerham  Court.  He 
dismissed  it  when  he  alighted;  ordering 
Wigham  back  to  Miss  West's  to  await 
the  pleasure  of  his  mistress. 

Lionel  had,  probably,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons sooner  than  was  expected  by  Lady 
Verner  and  Decima ;  sooner,  perhaps, 
than  they  deemed  he  could  have  obeyed 
it.  Neither  of  them  was  in  the  break- 
fast-room :  no  one  was  there  but  Lucy 
Tempest. 

By  the  very  way  in  which  she  looked 
at  him,  the  flashed  cheeks,  the  eager 
eyes,  he  saw  that  the  tidings  had  reached 
her.  She  timidly  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  her  anxious  gaze  meeting  his. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  depth  of 
feeling  entertained  for  him,  Lucy  was 
too  single-minded  not  to  express  all  she 
felt  of  sympathy. 


"Is  it  true?"  were  her  first  whispered 
words,  offering  no  other  salutation. 

"  Is  what  true,  Lucy  ?"  ho  asked. 
"  How  am  I  to  know  what  you  mean  ?" 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other. 
Lionel  waiting  for  her  to  speak  ;  she, 
hesitating.  Until  Lionel  was  perfectly 
certain  that  she  alluded  to  that  particu- 
lar report,  he  would  not  speak  of  it. 
Lucy  moved  a  few  steps  from  him,  and 
stood  nervously  playing  with  the  ends 
of  her  waist-band,  the  soft  color  rising 
deeper  in  her  cheeks. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 
simply.  "It  would  not  be  a  pleasant 
thing  for  you  to  hear,  if  it  be  not  true." 

"And  still  less  pleasant  for  me,  if  it 
be  true,"  he  replied,  the  words  bringing 
him  conviction  that  the  rumor  that  they 
had  heard  was  no  other.  "  I  fear  it  is 
true,  Lucy." 

"  That — some  one — has  come  back  ?" 

"  Some  one  who  was  supposed  to  be 
dead." 

The  avowal  seemed  to  take  from  her 
all  hope.  Her  hands  fell  listlessly  by 
her  side,  and  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"I  am  so  sorry!"  she  breathed.  "I 
am  sorry  for  you,  and  for — for — " 

"  My  wife.  Is  that  what  you  were 
going  to  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is.  I  did  not  like  much  to 
say  it.  I  am  truly  grieved.  I  wish  I 
could  have  helped  it !" 

"  Ah  !  you  are  not  a  fairy  with  an  all- 
powerful  wand  yet,  Lucy,  as  we  read  of 
in  children's  books.  It  is  a  terrible 
blow,  for  her  and  for  me.  Do  you  know 
how  the  rumor  reached  my  mother  ?" 

"  I  think  it  was  through  the  servants. 
Some  of  them  heard  it,  and  old  Catherine 
told  her.  Lady  Verner  has  been  like 
any  one  wild  :  but  for  Decima,  she  would 
have  started — " 

Lucy's  voice  died  away.  Gliding  in 
at  the  door,  with  a  white  face  and  drawn- 
back  lips,  was  Lady  Yerner.  She  caught 
hold  of  Lionel,  her  eyes  searching  his 
countenance  for  the  confirmation  of  her 
fears,  or  their  contradiction.  Lionel 
bent  his  face  on  hers. 

"It  is  true,  mother.  Be  brave  for 
my  sake." 

With  a  wailing  cry  she  sat  down  on 
the  sofa,  drawing  him  beside  her.  De- 
cima entered  and  stood  before  them,  her 
hands  clasped  in  pain. 
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She,  Lady  Verncr,  made  him  tell  her 
all  the  particulars :  all  he  knew,  all  he 
feared. 

"  How  does  Sibylla  meet  it  ?"  was 
her  first  question  when  she  had  listened 
to  the  end. 

"  Not  very  well,"  he  answered,  after 
a  momentary  hesitation.  "  Who  could 
meet  it  well  ?" 

"  Lionel,  it  is  a  judgment  upon  her. 
She—" 

Lionel  started  up,  his  brow  flushing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother.  You 
forget  that  you  are  speaking  of  my  wife. 
She  is  my  wife,"  he  more  calmly  added, 
"  until  she  shall  have  been  proved  not 
to  be." 

No.  Whatever  may  have  been  Si- 
bylla's conduct  to  him  personally, 
neither  before  her  face  nor  behind  her 
back,  would  Lionel  forget  one  jot  of  the 
respect  due  to  her.  Or  suffer  another 
to  forget  it ;  although  that  other  should 
be  his  mother. 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  her,  Lionel  ?" 

"Do  with  her?"  he  repeated,  not 
understanding  how  to  take  the  question. 

"When  the  man  makes  himself 
known  ?" 

"I  am  content  to  leave  that  to  the 
time,"  replied  Lionel,  in  a  tone  that 
debarred  further  mention. 

"  I  knew  no  good  would  come  of  it," 
resumed  Lady  Verner,  persistent  in  ex- 
pressing her  opinion.  "But  for  the 
wiles  of  that  girl  you  might  have  married 
happily,  might  have  married  Mary 
Elmsley." 

"  Mother,  there  is  trouble  enough  upon 
us  just  now  without  introducing  old 
vexations,"  rejoined  Lionel.  "  I  have 
told  you,  before,  that  had  I  never  set 
eyes  upon  Sibylla  after  she  married 
Frederick  Massingbird,  Mary  Elmsley 
would  not  have  been  my  wife." 

"  If  he  comes  back,  he  comes  back  to 
Verncr's  Pride  ?"  pursued  Lady  Verner, 
in  a  low  tone,  breaking  the  pause  which 
had  ensued. 

"  Yes.     Verner's  Pride  is  his." 

"And  what  shall  you  do?  Turned, 
like  a  beggar,  out  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?" 

Like  a  beggar  ?  Ay,  far  more  like  a 
beggar  than  Lady  Verner,  in  her  worst 
apprehension,  could  picture. 

"  I  must  make  my  way  on  the  earth 
as  I  best  can,"  he  replied  in  answer.  "  I 


shall  leave  Europe.  Probably  for  India. 
I  may  find  some  means,  through  my 
late  father's  friends,  of  getting  my  bread 
there." 

Lady  Verner  appeared  to  appreciate 
the  motive  which  do  doubt  dictated  the 
suggested  course.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  controvert  it;  she  only  wrung  her 
hands  in  passionate  wailing. 

"  Oh,  that  you  had  not  married  her  I 
that  you  had  not  subjected  yourself  to 
this  dreadful  blight !" 

Lionel  rose.  There  were  limits  of 
endurance  even  for  his  aching  heart. 
Reproaches  in  a  moment  of  trouble  are 
as  cold  iron  entering  the  soul. 

"  I  will  come  in  another  time  when 
you  are  more  yourself,  mother,"  was  all 
he  said.  "  I  could  have  borne  sympathy 
from  you,  this  morning,  better  than  com- 
plaint." 

He  shook  hands  with  her.  He  laid' 
his  hand  in  silence  on  Decimals  shoulder 
with  a  fond  pressure  as  be  passed  her; 
her  face  was  turned  from  him,  the  tears 
silently  streaming  down  it.  He  nodded 
to  Lucy,  who  stood  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  went  out.  But,  ere  he 
was  half  way  across  the  ante-room,  he 
heard  hasty  footsteps  behind  him.  He 
turned  to  behold  Lucy  Tempest,  her 
hands  extended,  her  face  streaming  down 
with  tears. 

"  Oh,  Lionel,  please  not  to  go  away 
thinking  nobody  sympathizes  with  you  I 
I  am  so  grieved  :  I  am  so  sorry  I  If  I 
can  do  any  thing  for  you,  or  for  Sibylla, 
to  lighten  the  distress,  I  will  do  it." 

He  took  the  pretty,  pleading  hands  in 
his,  bending  his  face  until  it  was  nearly 
on  a  level  with  hers.  But,  that  emotion, 
nearly  overmastered  him  in  the  moment's 
anguish,  the  very  consciousness,  that  he 
might  be  free  from  married  obligations, 
would  have  rendered  his  manner  cold 
to  Lucy  Tempest.  Whether  Frederick 
Massingbird  was  alive  or  not,  he  must 
be  a  man  isolated  from  other  wedded  ties, 
so  long  as  Sibylla  remained  on  the  earth, 
The  kind  young  face,  held  up  to  him  in 
its  grief,  disarmed  his  reserve.  He  spoke 
out  to  Lucy  as  freely  as  he  had  done  in 
that  long-ago  illness,  when  she  was  his 
full  confidant.  Nay,  whether  from  hei  j 
looks,  or  from  some  lately  untouched 
chord  in  his  memory  re-awakened,  that 
old  time  was  before  him  now,  rather  than 
the  present.  As  his  next  words  proved. 
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"Lucy,  with  one  thing  and  another, 
my  heart  is  half  broken.  I  wish  I  had 
died  in  that  illness.  Better  for  me ! 
Better — perhaps — for  you." 

"  Not  for  me,"  said  she,  through  her 
tears.  "Do  not  think  of  me.  I  wish  1 
could  help  you  in  this  great  sorrow  !" 

"  Help  from  yon  of  any  sort,  Lucy,  I 
forfeited  in  my  blind  willfulness,"  he 
hoarsely  whispered.  "  God  bless  you  !" 
he  added,  wringing  her  hands  to  pain. 
"  God  bless  you  forever.'' 

She  did  unloose  them.  He  was 
about  to  drd|pttns  hands  away,  but  she 
held  them  still,  her  tears  and  sobs  nearly 
choking  her. 

"  You  spoke  of  India.  If  it  is  that 
land  that  you  will  choose  for  your  exile, 
go  to  papa.  He  may  be  able  to  do  great 
things  for  you.  And,  if  in  his  power,  he 
would  do  them,  for  Sir  Lionel  Verner's 
sake.  Papa  longs  to  know  you.  He 
always  says  so  much  about  you  in  his 
letters  to  me." 

"  You  have  never  told  me  so,  Lucy." 

"  I  thought  it  better  not  to  talk  to  you 
too  much,"  she  simply  said.  "  And  you 
have  not  been  always  at  Verner's  Pride." 

Lionel  looked  at  her,  holding  her 
hands  still.  She  knew  how  futile  it  was 
to  affect  ignorance  of  truths  in  that  mo- 
ment of  unreserve ;  she  knew  that  her 
mind  and  its  feelings  were  as  clear  to 
Lionel  as  though  she  had  been  made  of 
glass,  and  she  spoke  freely  in  her  open 
simplicity.  She  knew — probably — that 
his  deepest  love  and  esteem  were  given 
to  her.  Lionel  knew  it,  if  she  did  not ; 
knew  it  to  his  very  heart's  core.  He 
could  only  reiterate  his  prayer,  as  he 
finally  turned  from  her — 

"  God  bless  you,  Lucy,  forever,  and 
forever  !" 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

CAPTAIN   CANNONBY. 

DEERHAM  abounded  in  inns.  How 
they  all  contrived  to  get  a  living,  nobody 
could  imagine.  That  they  did  jog  along 
somehow,  was  evident;  but  they  ap- 
peared to  be  generally  as  void  of  bustle 
as  were  their  lazy  sign-boards,  basking 
in  the  sun  on  a  summer's  day.  The  best 
in  the  place,  oue  with  rather  more  ure- 


tension  to  superiority  than  the  rest,  was 
the  Golden  Fleece.  It  was  situated  at 
the  entrance  to  Deerham,  not  far  from 
the  railway  station  ;  not  far  either  from 
Deerham  Court:  in  fact,  between  Deer- 
ham  Court  and  the  village. 

As  Liorrel  approached  it,  he  saw  the 
landlord  standing  at  its  entrance — John 
Cox.  A  rubicund  man,  wiih  a  bald 
head,  who  evidently  did  justice  to  his 
I  own  good  cheer,  if  visitors  did  not. 
Shading  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  he  had 
the  other  extended  in  the  direction  of 
the  village,  as  if  he  were  pointing  out 
the  way  to  a  strange  gentleman  who 
stood  beside  him. 

"  (Jo  as  straight  as  you  can  go,  sir, 
through  the  village,  and  for  a  goodish 
distance  beyond  it,"  he  was  saying,  as 
Lionel  drew  within  hearing.  "  It  will 
bring  you  to  Verner's  Pride.  You  can't 
mistake  it :  it's  the  only  mansion  there- 
abouts." 

The  words  caused  Lionel  to  cast  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  stranger.  He  saw  a 
man  of  Some  five-and-thirty  or  forty 
years,  fair  of  complexion  once,  but 
bronzed  now  by  travel,  or  other  causes. 
The  landlord's  eyes  fell  on  Lionel. 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Verner  !"  lie  hastily  ex- 
claimed. "Sir"  —  saluting  Lionel  — 
"this  gentleman  was  going  up  to  you  at 
Verner's  Pride." 

The  stranger  turned,  holding  out  his 
hand  in  a  free  and  pleasant  manner  to 
Lionel.  "  My  name  is  Caunonby." 

"I  could  have  known  it  by  the  like- 
ness to  your  brother,"  said  Lionel,  shak- 
ing him  by  the  hand.  "  I  saw  him  yes- 
terday. I  was  in  town,  and  he  told  me 
you  were  coming.  But  why  were  you 
not  with  ns  last  night?" 

"  I  turned  aside  on  my  j<  urney  to  see 
an  old  military  friend — whom,  by  the 
way,  I  found  to  be  out — and  did  not 
get  to  Deerham  till  past  ten, "exclaimed 
Captain  Cannonby.  "  I  thought  it  too 
late  to  invade  you,  so  put  up  here  until 
this  morning." 

Lionel  linked  his  arm  within  that  of 
Captain  Cannonby's  and  drew  him  on- 
wards. The  moment  of  confirmation 
was  come.  His  mind  was  in  too  sad  a 
state  to  allow  of  his  beating  about  the 
bush  :  his  suspense  had  been  too  sharp 
and  urgent  for  him  to  prolong  it  now. 
He  plunged  into  the  matter  at  once. 

"  You  have  come  to  bring  me  some 
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unpleasant  news,  Captain  Cannonby. 
Unhappily,  it  will  be  news  no  longer. 
Bat  you  will  give  me  the  confirming  par- 
ticulars." 

Captain  Cannonby  looked  as  if  he  did 
not  understand.  "  Unpleasant  news  ?" 
he  repeated. 

"  I  speak" — and  Lionel  lowered  his 
voice — "  of  Frederick  Massingbird.  You 
know,  probably,  what  1  would  ask.  How 
long  have  you  been  cognizant  of  these 
unhappy  facts  ?" 

"I  declare,  Mr.  Verner,  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,"  was  Captain  Cannon- 
by's  answer,  given  in  a  hearty  tone.  "  To 
what  do  you  allude  ?" 

Lionel  paused.  Was  it  possible  that 
he — Captain  Cannonby — was  in  igno- 
rance ?  "  Tell  me  one  thing,"  he  said. 
"  Your  brother  mentioned  that  you  had 
heard,  as  he  believed,  some  news  con- 
nected with  me  and — and  my  wife,  in 
Paris,  which  had  caused  you  to  hurry 
home,  and  come  down  to  Verner's  Pride. 
What  was  that  news  ?" 

"  The  news  I  heard  was,  that  Mrs. 
Massingbird  had  become  Mrs.  Verner. 
I  had  intended  to  find  her  out  when  I 
got  to  Europe,  if  only  to  apologize  for 
my  negligence  in  not  giving  her  news  of 
John  Massingbird  or  his  property — 
which  news  I  could  never  gather  for  my- 
self— but  I  did  not  know  precisely  where 
she  might  be.  I  heard  in  Paris  that  she 
had  married  you,  and  was  living  at  Ver- 
ner's Pride." 

Lionel  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  And  that  was  all  ?" 

"That  was  all." 

Then  he  was  in  ignorance  of  it !  But 
to  keep  him  in  ignorance  was  impossible. 
Lionel  must  ask  confirmation  or  non- 
confirmation  of  the  death.  With  a  low 
voice  and  rapid  speech  he  mentioned  the 
fears  and  the  facts.  Captain  Cannonby 
gathered  them  in,  withdrew  his  arm  from 
Lionel's,  and  stood  staring  at  him. 

"  Fred  Massingbird  alive,  and  come 
back  to  England  !"  he  uttered,  in  bewil- 
dered wonder. 

"  We  cannot  think  otherwise," replied 
Lionel. 

"Then,  Mr.  Verner,  I  tell  you  that  it 
cannot  be.  It  cannot  be,  you  under- 
stand. I  saw  him  die.  I  saw  him  laid 
in  the  grave." 

They  had  not  walked  on.  They  stood 
there,  looking  at  each  other,  absorbed 


in  themselves,  oblivious  to  the  attention 
that  might  be  fixed  on  them  from  any 
stray  passers-by.  At  that  moment  there 
were  no  passers-by  to  fix  it :  the  bustle 
of  Deerham  only  began  with  the  houses, 
and,  those,  they  had  not  yet  reached. 

"  I  would  give  all  my  future  life  to 
believe  you,"  earnestly  spoke  Lionel  ; 
"to  believe  that  there  can  bo  no  mis- 
take. For  my  wife's  sake." 

"  There  is  no  mistake,"  reiterated  Cap- 
tain Cannonby.  "I  saw  him  dead;  I 
saw  him  buried.  A  parkin,  in  the  com- 
pany halting  there,  reaVj«^e  burial-ser- 
vice over  him." 

"  You  may  have  buried  him,  fancying 
he  was  dead,"  suggested  Lionel,  giving 
utterance  to  some  of  the  wild  thoughts 
of  his  imaginings.  "And — forgive  me 
for  bringing  forward  such  pictures — the 
mistake  may  have  been  discovered  in 
time  and — " 

"  It  could  not  be,"  interrupted  Cap- 
tain Cannonby.  "I  am  quite  certain 
he  was  dead.  Let  us  allow,  if  you  will, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  he  was  not 
dead  when  he  was  put  into  the  ground. 
Five  minutes'  lying  there,  with  the  weight 
of  earth  upon  him,  would  have  effectu- 
ally destroyed  life ;  had  any  been  left  in 
him  to  destroy.  There  was  no  coffin, 
you  must  remember." 

"No!" 

"  Parties  to  the  gold-fields  don't  carry 
a  supply  of  coffins  with  them.  If  death 
occurs  en  route,  it  has  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
form.  At  least,  I  can  answer  that  such 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  Fred  Mas- 
singbird. He  was  buried  in  the  clothes 
he  wore  when  he  died." 

Lionel  was  lost  in  abstraction. 

"He  died  at  early  dawn,  just  as  the 
sun  burst  out  to  illumine  the  heavens, 
and  at  mid-day  he  was  buried,"  con- 
tinned  Captain  Cannonby.  "I  saw  him 
buried.  I  saw  the  earth  shoveled  in 
upon  him  ;  nay,  I  helped  to  shovel  it 
I  left  him  there  ;  we  all  left  him,  covered 
!  over  ;  at  rest,  for  good,  in  this  world. 
i  Mr.  Verner,  dismiss  this  great  fear ;  rely 
'upon  it  that  he  was,  and  is,  dead." 

"  I  wisli  I  could  rely  upon  it !"  spoke 
i  Lionel.  "  The  fear,  I  may  say  the  cer- 
tainty, has  been  so  unequivocally  im- 
pressed upon  my  belief,  that  a  doubt 
must  remain  until  it  is  explained  who 
walks  about,  bearing  his  outward  ap- 
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pearance.  He  was  a  very  remarkable- 
looking  man,  you  know.  The  black  mark 
on  his  cheek  alone  would  render  him  so." 

"And  that  black  mark  is  visible  upon 
the  cheek  of  the  person  who  is  seen  at 
night  ?" 

"  Conspicuously  so.  This  ghost — as 
it  is  taken  for — has  nearly  frightened 
one  or  two  lives  away.  It  is  very 
strange." 

"  Can  it  be  anybody  got  up  to  per- 
sonate Fred  Massingbird  ?" 

"  Unless  it  be^irnself,  that  is  the  most 
feasible  interpretation, "observed  Lionel. 
"  But  it  does  not  alter  the  mystery.  It 
is  not  only  in  the  face  and  the  black 
mark  that  the  likeness  is  discernible,  but 
in  the  figure  also.  In  fact,  in  all  points 
this  man  bears  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  Frederick  Massingbird, — at  least,  if 
the  eyes  of  those  who  have  seen  him 
may  be  trusted.  My  own  butler  saw 
him  last  night ;  the  man  passed  close 
before  him,  turning  his  face  to  him  in 
the  moment  of  passing.  He  says  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  Frederick 
Massingbird." 

Captain  Cannonby  felt  a  little  stag- 
gered. "  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
Frederick  Massingbird,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  shall  never  believe  anybody's 
dead  again.  It  will  be  like  an  incident 
in  a  drama.  I  should  next  expect  my 
old  father  would  come  to  life,  who  has 
lain  these  twelve  years  past  at  Kensall 
Green  cemetery.  Does  Mrs.  Verner 
know  of  this?" 

"  She  does,  unfortunately.  She  was 
told  of  it  during  my  absence  yesterday. 
I  should  have  wished  it  kept  from  her, 
until  we  were  at  some  certainty." 

"  Oh,  come,  Mr.  Verner,  take  heart!" 
impulsively  cried  Captain  Cannonby,  all 
the  improbabilities  of  the  case  striking 
forcibly  upon  him.  "The  thing  is  not 
possible  ;  it  is  not  indeed." 

"At  any  rate,  your  testimony  will  be 
BO  much  comfort  for  my  wife,"  returned 
Lionel,  gladly.  "It  has  comforted  me. 
If  my  fears  are  not  entirely  dispelled, 
there's  something  done  towards  it." 

Arrived  at  the  Belvedere  lload,  Lio- 
nel looked  about  for  his  carriage.  He 
could  not  see  it.  At  that  moment,  Jan 
turned  out  of  the  surgery.  Lionel  asked 
him  if  he  had  seen  Sibylla. 

"  She  is  gone  home,"  replied  Jan. 
"  She  and  Miss  Deb  split  upon  some 


rock,  and  Sibylla  got  into  her  carriage, 
and  went  off  in  anger." 

He  was  walking  away,  with  his  usual 
rapid  strides  on  his  way  to  some  patient, 
when  Lionel  caught  hold  of  him.  "  Jan, 
this  is  Captain  Cannonby.  The  friend 
who  was  with  Frederick  Massingbird 
when  he  died.  He  assures  me  that  he 
is  dead.  Dead  and  buried.  My  brother, 
Captain  Cannonby." 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it,"  said 
Captain  Cannonby,  alluding  to  the  death. 
"  I  saw  him  die  ;  I  helped  to  bury  him." 

"Then  who  is  it  that  walks  about, 
dressed  up  as  his  ghost?"  debated  Jan. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Lionel,  a  severe 
expression  arising  to  his  lips.  "  I  begin 
to  think  with  Captain  Cannonby;  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Frederick 
Massingbird  is  dead  ;  therefore,  he,  it  is 
not.  But  that  it  would  be  undesirable, 
for  my  wife's  sake,  to  make  this  doubfi 
public,  I  would  have  every  house  in  the 
place  searched.  Whoever  it  tnay  be,  he 
is  concealed  in  one  of  them." 

"  Little  doubt  of  that,"  nodded  Jan. 
"I'll  pounce  upon  him,  if  I  get  the 
chance." 

Lionel  and  Captain  Cannonby  con- 
tinued their  way  to  Verner's  Pride. 
The  revived  hope,  in  Lionel's  mind, 
strengthened  with  every  step  they  took. 
It  did  seem  utterly  impossible,  looking 
at  it  from  a  practical,  matter-of-fact 
point  of  view,  that  a  man  buried  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  supposed  to  be  dead  be- 
fore he  was  placed  there,  could  come  to 
life  again. 

"  What  a  relief  for  Sibylla  !"  he  in- 
voluntarily cried,  drawing  a  long,  re- 
lieved breath  on  his  own  score.  "This 
must  be  just  one  of  those  cases,  Captain 
Cannonby,  when  good  Catholics,  in  the 
old  days,  made  a  vow  to  the  Virgin,  of 
so  many  valuable  offerings,  should  the 
dread  be  removed,  and  turn  out  to  have 
been  no  dread  at  all." 

"Ay.  I  should  like  to  be  in  at  the 
upshot." 

"I  hope  yon  will  be.  You  must  not 
runaway  from  us  immediately.  Where'a 
your  luggage  ?"  -j. 

Captain  Cannonby  laughed. 

"Talk  to  a  returned  gold-digger  of 
his  'luggage!'  Mine  consists  of  a  hand 
portmanteau,  and  that  is  at  the  Golden 
Fleece.  I  can  order  it  up  here  if  you'd 
like  me  to  stay  with  you  a  few  days.  I 
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should  enjoy  some  shooting  beyond 
every  tiling. 

"  Tliat  is  settled  then,"  said  Lionel. 
"I  will  see  that  you  have  your  port- 
manteau. Did  you  get  rich  at  the  dig- 
gings ?" 

The  captain  shook  his  head. 

"  I  might  have  made  something,  had 
I  stuck  at  it.  But  I  grew  sick  of  it  al- 
together. My  brother,  the  doctor,  makes 
a  sight  of  money,  and  I  can  get  what  I 
want  from  him,"  was  the  candid  confes- 
sion. 

Lionel  smiled. 

"These  rich  brothers  in  reserve  are  a 
terrible  lag  upon  self- exertion.  Here 
we  are!"  he  added,  as  they  turned  in  at 
the  gates.  "This  is  Verner's  Pride." 

"  What  a  fine  place  !"  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Canuonby,  bringing  his  steps  to  a 
halt  as  he  gazed  at  it. 

"  Yes,  it  is.  Not  a  pleasant  prospect, 
was  it,  to  contemplate  the  being  turned 
out  of  it  by  a  dead  man  ?" 

"A  dead —  You  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Frederick  Massingbird — if  in  life — 
would  be  the  owner  of  Verner's  Pride?" 

"Yes,  he  would  be.  I  was  its  right- 
ful heir,  and  wliy  my  uncle  willed  it 
away  from  me,  to  one  who  was  no  blood 
relation,  has  remained  a  mystery  to  this 
day.  Frederick  Massingbird  succeeded, 
to  my  exclusion.  I  only  came  into  it 
with  his  death." 

Captain  Cannonby  appeared  com- 
pletely thunderstruck  at  the  revelation. 

"  Who,  then,"  he  cried,  after  a  pause, 
"  this  may  supply  the  very  motive-power 
that  is  wanted,  for  one  to  personate  Fred 
Massingbird." 

"  Scarcely,"  replied  Lionel.  "  No 
ghost,  or  seeming  ghost,  walking  in 
secret  at  night,  could  get  Verner's  Pride 
resigned  to  him.  He  must  come  for- 
ward in  the  broad  face  of  day,  and  esta- 
blish his  identity  by  indisputable  proof." 

"True,  true.  Well,  it  is  a  curious 
tale  !  I  should  like,  as  I  say,  to  witness 
the  winding-up." 

Lionel  looked  about  for  his  wife.  He 
could  not  find  her.  But  few  of  their 
guests  were  in  the  rooms ;  they  had  dis- 
persed somewhere  or  other.  He  went 
up  to  Sibylla's  dressing-room,  but  she 
was  not  there.  Mademoiselle  Benoite 
was  coining  along  the  corridor  as  he  left 
it  again. 


"  Do  you  know  where  your  mistress 
is  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Mais  certainement,"  responded  Ma- 
demoiselle. "  Monsieur  will  find  Ma- 
dame at  the  archerie." 

He  bent  his  steps  to  the  targets.  On 
the  lawn,  flitting  amidst  the  other  fair 
archers,  in  her  dress  of  green  and  gold, 
was  Sibylla.  All  traces  of  care  had 
vanished  from  her  face,  her  voice  was  of 
the  merriest,  her  step  of  the  fleetest,  her 
laugh  of  the  lightest.  Truly  Lionel 
marveled.  There  flashed  into  his  rnind 
the  grieving  face  of  another,  whom  he 
had  not  long  ago  parted  from  ;  grieving 
for  their  woes.  Better  for  his  mind's 
peace  that  these  contrasts  had  not  been 
forced  so  continually  upon  him  ! 

Could  she,  in  some  unaccountable 
manner,  have  heard  the  consoling  newg 
that  Cannonby  brought  ?  In  the  first 
moment,  he  thought  it  must  be  so:  in, 
the  next,  he  knew  it  to  be  impossible. 
Smothering  down  a  sigh,  he  went  for- 
ward, and  drew  her  apart  from  the  rest; 
choosing  that  covered  walk  where  he 
had  spoken  to  her  a  day  or  two  pre- 
viously, regarding  Mrs.  Duff's  bill. 
Taking  her  hands  in  his,  he  stood  before 
her,  looking  with  a  reassuring  smilo  into 
her  face. 

"What  will  you  give  me  for  some 
good  news,  Sibylla?" 

"  What  about?"  she  rejoined. 

"  Need  you  ask  ?  There  is  only  one 
point  upon  which  news  could  greatly 
interest  either  of  us  just  now.  I  have 
seen  Cannonby.  He  is  here,  and — " 

"  Here  !  At  Verner's  Pride  !"  she 
interrupted.  "  Oh,  I  shall  .like  to  see 
Cannonby  :  to  talk  over  old  Australian 
times  with  him." 

Who  was  to  account  for  her  capricious 
moods  ?  Lionel  remembered  the  even- 
ing, during  the  very  moon  not  yet  dark 
to  the  earth,  when  Sibylla  had  made  a 
scene  in  the  drawing-room,  saying  she 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Can- 
nonby, or  to  be  reminded  of  the  past 
days  in  Melbourne.  She  was  turning 
to  fly  to  the  house,  but  Lionel  caught 
her. 

"  Wait,  wait,  Sibylla  1  Will  you  not 
hear  the  good  tidings  I  have  for  yon  ? 
Cannonby  says  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  Frederick  Massingbird  is  dead. 
He  left  him  dead  and  buried ;  ac  he  told 
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yon  in  Melbourne.  We  have  been  terri- 
fied and  pained — I  trust — for  nothing." 

"  Lionel,  look  here,"  said  she,  receiv- 
ing the  assurance  in  the  same  equable 
manner  tliat  she  might  have  heard  him 
assert  it  was  a  fine  day,  or  a  wet  bne, 
"  I  have  been  making  up  my  mind  not 
to  let  this  bother  worry  me.  That 
wretched  old  maid  Deborah  went  on  to 
me  with  such  rubbish  this  morning,  about 
leaving  yon,  about  leaving  Verner's 
Pride,  that  she  vexed  me  to  anger.  I 
came  home  and  cried ;  and  Benoite 
found  me  lying  upon  the  sofa;  and 
when  I  told  her  what  it  was,  she  said 
best  plan  was,  not  to  mind,  to  meet  it 
with  a  laugh  instead  of  tears — " 

"  Sibylla !"  he  interposed,  in  a  tone 
of  pain.  "  You  surely  did  not  make  a 
confidant  of  Benoite  !" 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  she  answered, 
looking  as  if  surprised  at  his  question, 
his  tone.  "  Why  not  ?  Benoite  cheered 
'lie  up,  I  can  tell  you,  better  than  you 
do.  '  What  matter  to  cry  ?'  she  asked. 
'  If  he  does  come  back,  you  will  still  be 
the  mistress  of  Verner's  Pride.'  And  so 
I  shall." 

Lionel  let  go  her  hands.  She  sped 
off  to  the  house,  eager  to  find  Captain 
Cannonby.  He — her  husband — leaned 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  bitter  morti- 
fication in  his  face,  bitter  humiliation  in 
his  heart.  Was  this  the  wife  to  whom 
he  had  bound  himself  forever  ?  Well 
could  he  echo  in  that  moment  Lady 
Venier's  reiterated  assertion,  that  she 
was  not  worthy  of  him.  With  a  stifled 
sigh,  that  was  more  like  a  groan,  he 
turned  to  follow  her. 

"Be  still,  be  still!"  he  murmured, 
beating  his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  that 
he  might  still  its  pain.  "  Let  me  bear 
on,  doing  my  duty  by  her  always  in 
love!" 

That  pretty  Mrs.  Jocelyn  ran  up  to 
Lionel,  and  intercepted  his  path.  Mrs. 
Jocelyn  would  have  liked  to  intercept  it 
mere  frequently  than  she  did,  if  she  had 
but  received  a  little  encouragement. 
She  tried  hard  for  it,  but  it  never  came. 
One  habit,  at  any  rate,  Lionel  Verner 
had  not  acquired,  amid  the  many  strange 
examples  of  an  artificial  age — that  of 
not  paying  considerate  respect,  both  in 
semblance  and  reality,  to  other  men's 
wives. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Yerner,  what  a  truant  you 


are  !  You  never  come  to  pick  up  our 
arrows." 

"  Don't  I,"  said  Lionel,  with  his 
courteous  smile.  "  I  will  come  pre- 
sently if  I  can.  I  am  in  search  of  Mrs. 
Verner.  She  has  gone  in  to  welcome 
a  friend  who  has  arrived." 

And  Mrs.  Jocelyn  had  to  go  back  to 
the  targets  alone. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  turn  for  an  in- 
stant to  Jan  Verner. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  at 
present  in  Deerham :  there  generally 
was  in  the  autumn  season.  Many  a 
time  did  Jan  wish  he  could  be  master 
of  Verner's  Pride  just  for  twelve  months, 
or  of  any  other  "Pride"  whose  revenues 
were  sufficient  to  remedy  the  evils  exist- 
ing in  the  poor  dwellings  :  the  ill  accom- 
modation, inside  ;  the  ill  draining,  out. 
Jan,  had  that  desirable  consummation 
arrived,  would  not  have  wasted  time  in 
thinking  over  it;  he  Would  have  com- 
menced the  work  in  the  same  hour  with 
his  own  hands.  However,  Jan,  like 
most  of  us,  had  not  to  do  with  things  as 
they  might  be,  but  with  things  as  they 
were.  The  sickness  was  great,  and  Jan, 
in  spite  of  his  horse's  help,  was,  as  he 
often  said,  nearly  worked  off  his  legs. 

He  had  been  hastening  to  a  patient 
when  encountered  by  Lionel  and  Cap- 
tain Cannonby.  From  that  patient  he 
had  to  hasten  to  others,  in  a  succession 
of  relays,  as  it  were,  all  day  long  :  some- 
times his  own  legs  in  requisition,  some- 
times the  horse's.  About  seven  o'clock 
he  got  home  to  tea,  at  which  Miss  De- 
borah made  him  comfortable.  Truth  to 
say,  Miss  Deborah  felt  rather  inclined 
to  regard  Jan  as  a  son  ;  to  pet  him  as 
such.  He  had  gone  there  a  boy,  and 
Miss  Deb,  though  the  years  since  had 
stolen  on  and  on,  had  not  allowed  her 
ideas  to  keep  pace  with  them.  So  do 
we  cheat  ourselves  !  There  were  times 
when  a  qualm  of  conscience  came  over 
Miss  Deb.  Not  that  she  could  alter  it, 
poor  thing !  Remembering  how  hard 
Jan  worked,  and  that  her  father  took 
more  than  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits, 
it  appeared  to  her  scarcely  fair.  All 
she  could  do  was,  to  be  as  economical 
as  possible,  and  to  study  Jan's  comforts. 
Now  and  again  she  had  been  compelled 
to  go  to  Jan  for  money,  over  and  above 
the  stipulated  sum  paid  to  her.  Jan 
gave  it  as  freely  and  readily  as  he  would 
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have  filled  Miss  Amilly's  glass  pot  with 
castor  oil.  But  Deborah  West  knew 
that  it  came  out  of  Jan's  own  pocket ; 
and,  to  ask  for  it,  was  terribly  against 
her  feelings  and  her  sense  of  justice. 

The  tea  was  over.  But  she  took  care 
of  Jan's.  Some  nice  tea,  and  toasted 
tea-cakes,  and  a  plate  of  ham.  Jan  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  and,  as  Miss  Deb  said, 
took  it  in  comfort.  Truth  to  say,  had 
Jan  found  only  the  remains  of  the  tea- 
pot and  stale  bread-and  butter,  he  might 
have  thought  it  comfortable  enough  for 
him  :  he  would  not  have  grumbled  had 
he  found  nothing. 

"  Any  fresh  messages  in,  do  you  know, 
Miss  Deb  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Now  do  pray  get  your  tea  in  peace, 
Mr.  Jan,  and  don't  worrit  yourself  over 
'fresh  messages,'  "  responded  Miss  Deb. 
"  Master  Cheese  was  called  out  to  the 
surgery  at  tea-time,  but  I  suppose  it  was 
nothing  particular,  for  he  was  back  again 
directly.  " 

"  Of  course  !"  cried  Jan.  "  He'd  not 
lose  his  tea  without  a  fight  for  it." 

Jan  finished  his  tea  and  departed  to 
the  surgery,  catching  sight  of  the  coat- 
tails  of  Mr.  Bitterworth's  servant  leav- 
ing it.  Master  Cheese  was  seated  with 
the  leech  basin  before  him.  It  was  filled 
with  Orleans  plums,  at  which  he  was 
eating  with  uncommon  satisfaction.  Lik- 
ing variations  of  flavor  in  fruit,  he  occa- 
sionally diversified  the  plums  with  a  large 
sour  codlin  apple,  a  dozen  or  so  of  which 
he  had  got  stowed  away  in  his  trousers' 
pockets.  Bob  stood  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, his  eyes  wandering  to  the  tempt- 
ing collation,  and  his  mouth  watering. 
Amongst  the  apples  Master  Cheese  had 
come  upon  one  three  parts  eaten  away 
by  the  grubs,  and  this  he  benevolently 
threw  to  Bob.  Bob  had  disposed  of  it, 
and  was  now  vainly  longing  for  more. 

"  What  did  Bitterworth's  man  want  ?" 
inquired  Jun  of  Master  Cheese. 

"The  Missis  is  took  bad  again,  he 
says,"  responded  that  gentleman,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  he  could  speak  for  the  apples 
and  the  plums.  "  Croup,  or  something. 
Not  as  violent  as  it  was  before.  Can 
wait." 

"  Yon  had  better  go  up  at  once,"  was 
Jan's  reply. 

Master  Cheese  was  taken  aback. 

"/go  up  !  "  he  uttered,  pulling  a  face 
as  long  as  his  arm.  "All  that  way  1  1 


had  to  go  to  Baker's  and  to  Flint's  be- 
tween dinner  and  tea." 

"  And  to  how  many  Bakers  and  Flints 
do  I  have  to  go  between  dinner  and 
tea?"  retorted  Jan.  "  Yon  know  what 
to  give  Mrs.  Bitterworth.  So,  start." 

Master  Cheese  felt  aggrieved  beyond 
every  thing.  For  one  thing,  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  leave  those  cherished  plums 
in  the  leech  basin,  Bob  being  within  arm's 
length  of  them  :  for  another,  Master 
Cheese  liked  his  ease  better  than  walk- 
ing. He  cast  some  imploring  glances 
at  Jan,  but  they  produced  no  effect,  so 
he  had  to  get  his  hat.  Vacillating  be- 
tween  the  toll  that  might  be  taken  of  the 
plums  if  he  left  them,  and  the  damage 
to  his  hair  if  he  took  them,  he  finally 
decided  on  the  latter  course.  Emptying 
the  plums  into  his  hat,  he  put  it  on  his 
head.  Jan  was  looking  over  what  they 
termed  the  call-book. 

"Miss  Deb  says  you  were  called  out 
at  tea-time,"  observed  Jan,  as  Master 
Cheese  was  departing.  "  Who  was 
it?" 

"  Nobody  but  old  Hook.  The  girl 
was  worse." 

"  What !  Alice  ?  Why  have  you  not 
got  it  down  here  ?"  pointing  to  the 
book. 

"Oh,  they  are  nobody,"  grumbled 
Master  Cheese.  "  I  wonder  the  paupers 
are  not  ashamed  to  come  here  to  our 
faces,  asking  for  attendance  and  physic  I 
They  know  they'll  never  pay." 

"  That's  my  business,"  said  Jan.  "  Did 
he  say  she  was  very  ill  ?  " 

"  Took  dangerous,  he  said,"  returned 
Master  Cheese.  "Thought  she'd  not 
live  the  night  out." 

Indefatigable  Jan  put  on  his  hat,  and 
went  out  with  Master  Cheese.  Master 
Cheese  turned  leisurely  towards  Mr.  Bit- 
terworth's ;  Jan  cut  across  the  road  at  a 
strapping  pace,  and  took  the  nearest  way 
to  Hook's  cottage.  It  led  him  past  the 
retired  spot  where  he  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Bourne  had  found  Alice  lying,  that 
former  night. 

Barely  had  Jan  gained  it  when  some 
tall,  dark  form  came  pushing  through  live 
trees  at  rightangles,  and  was  stridingoff 
to  the  distance.  One  single  moment's 
indecision — for  Jan  was  not  sure  at  first 
in  the  uncertain  light — and  then  he  put 
his  long  legs  to  their  utmost  speed,  boro 
down,  and  pinned  the  intruder. 
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"  Now  then  !"  said  Jan.  "  Ghost  or 
no  ghost,  who  are  you  ?  " 

He  was  answered  bya  laugh,  and  some 
joking  words. 

"  Don't  throttle  me  quite,  Jan.  Even 
a  ghost  can't  stand  that." 

The  tone  of  the  laugh,  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  fell  upon  Jan  Verner's  ears  with 
the  most  intense  astonishment.  He  peer- 
ed into  the  speaker's  face  with  his  keen 
eyes,  and  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation. 
In  spite  of  the  whiskerless  cheeks,  the 
elaborate  black  mark,  in  spite  of  the 
strange  likeness  to  his  brother,  Jan  re- 
cognized the  features,  not  of  Frederick, 
but  of  John,  Massingbird. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

DRESSING  UP  FOB  A  GHOST. 

AND  so  the  mystery  was  out.  And 
the  ghost  proved  to  be  no  ghost  at  all, 
— to  be  no  husband  of  Sibylla, — come 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  her  and  Lionel ; 
but  John  Massingbird  in  real  flesh  and 
blood. 

There  was  so  much  explanation  to 
ask  and  to  be  given,  that  Jan  was 
somewhat  hindered  on  his  way  to 
Hook's. 

"  I  can't  stop,"  said  he,  in  the  midst 
of  a  long  sentence  of  John's,  "Alice 
Hook  may  be  dying.  Will  you  remain 
here  till  I  come  back  ?'' 

"If  you  are  not  long,"  responded 
John  Massingbird.  "  I  intend  this  to 
be  the  last  night  of  my  concealment, 
and  I  want  to  go  about,  terrifying  the 
natives.  The  fun  it  has  been  !'' 

"Fun,  you  call  it!"  remarked  Jan. 
"  If  Hook's  girl  does  die,  it  will  lie  at 
your  door." 

"  She  won't  die,"  lightly  answered 
John.  "  I'll  send  her  a  ten-pound  note 
to  make  amends.  Make  you  haste,  Jan, 
if  I  am  to  wait." 

Jan  sped  off  to  Hoo-k's.  He  found 
the  girl  very  ill,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
Cheese  had  intimated.  Some  unseemly 
quarrel  had  taken  place  in  the  cottage, 
which  had  agitated  her. 

"  There's  no  danger,"  mentally  solilo- 
quized Jan,"  but  it  has  thrown  her  back 
a  good  two  days." 


He  found  John  Massingbird — restless 
John  ! — restless  as  ever  ! — pacing  before 
the  trees  with  hasty  strides,  and  bursting 
into  explosions  of  laughter. 

"  Some  woman  was  coming  along, 
from  one  of  the  cottages  by  Broom's,  I 
expect,  and  I  appeared  to  her,  and  sent 
her  on,  howling,"  he  explained  to  Jan. 
"  I  think  it  was  mother  Sykes.  The 
sport  this  ghost. affair  has  been  !" 

He  sat  down  on  a  bench,  held  his 
sides,  and  let  his  laughter  h#J/e  vent. 
Laughter  is  contagious,  and  Jan  laughed 
with  him,  but  in  a  quieter  way. 

"Whatever  put  it  into  your  head  to 
personase  Frederick  ?"  inquired  Jan. 
was  it  done  to  frighten  the  people  ?" 

"  Not  at  first,"  answered  John  Mass- 
ingbird. 

''Because,  if  to  frighten  had  been 
your  motive,  you  need  only  have  ap- 
peared in  your  own  person,"  continued 
Jan.  "You  were  thought  to  be  dead, 
you  know,  as  much  as  Fred  was.  Fred 
"  Was.  Fred  is  dead,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Fred  is  dead,  poor  fellow,  safe 
enough.  I  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
but  I  came  to  life  again." 

"  Did  you  catch  Fred's  star  when  he 
died  ?"  asked  Jan,  pointing  to  the 
cheek. 

"No,"  replied  John  Massingbird, 
with  another  burst  of  laughter,  "  I  get 
that  up  with  Indian  ink." 

Bit  by  bit,  Jan  came  into  possession 
of  the  details.  At  least,  of  as  much  of 
them  as  John  Massingbird  deemed  it 
expedient  to  furnish.  It  appeared  that 
his  being  attacked  and  robbed  and  left 
for  dead,  when  traveling  down  to  Mel- 
bourne, was  perfectly  correct.  Luke 
Roy  quitted  him,  believing  he  was  dead. 
Luke  would  not  have  quitted  him  so 
hastily,  but  that  he  wished  to  be  on  the 
track  of  the  thieves,  and  he  hastened 
to  Melbourne.  After  Luke's  departure, 
John  Massingbird,  as  he  phrased  it, 
came  to  life  again.  He  revived  from 
the  suspended  animation,  or  swoon, 
which,  prolonged  over  some  hours,  had 
been  mistaken  for  death.  The  bullet 
was  extracted  from  his  side,  and  he 
progressed  pretty  rapidly  towards  re- 
covery. 

Luke  meanwhile  had  reached  Mel- 
bourne ;  and  had  come  in  contact — 
amongst  other  people — with  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Eyre.  Luke — if  you 
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have  not  forgotten — had  said  to  Mr. 
Eyre  that  he  had  obtained  a  clue  to  the 
ini-ii  who  robbed  his  master;  such,  at 
least,  was  the  information  given  by  that 
gentleman  to  Sibylla  Mussingbird,  on 
her  subsequent  sojourn  at  his  house. 
He,  Mr.  Eyre,  had  said  that  Luke  had 
promised  to  return  the  following  day 
and  inform  him  how  he  sped  in  the 
search,  but  that  Luke  never  did  return  ; 
that  he  had  never  seen  him  afterwards. 
All  u  v\c-  Luke  found  the  clue,  he 
thought  he  had  gained,  to  be  no  clue  at 
all  ;  bur,  he  heard  news  that  pleased  him 
better  than  fifty  clues  would  have  done 
• — that  his  master,  Mr.  Massingbird, 
was  alive.  One  who  had  traveled  down 
to  Melbourne  from  where  John  was 
lying,  gave  him  the  information.  With- 
out waiting  to  break  bread  or  draw 
water,  without  giving  another  thought 
to  Mr.  Eyre,  Luke  started  off  there  and 
then,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  John 
Massingbird.  John  was  nearly  well 
then,  and  they  returned  at  once  to  the 
diggings.  In  his  careless  way,  he  said 
the  loss  must  be  given  up  for  a  bad  job  ; 
they  should  never  find  the  fellows,  and 
the  best  plan  was  to  pick  up  more  gold 
to  replace  that  gone.  Luke  said  he 
had  written  home  to  announce  his  death. 
John  went  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  forbade 
Luke  to  contradict  it,  and  anticipated 
the  fun  he  should  have-  in  surprising 
them,  when  he  went  home  on  the  ac- 
cumulation of  his  fortune.  Thus  he 
stopped  at  the  diggings,  remaining  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place;  the  voyage  of  Fred- 
erick and  his  wife  to  Melbourne,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Yerner,  the  subsequent 
deatli  of  Frederick  ;  and  above  all — for 
that  would  have  told  most  on  John — of 
the  strange  will  left  by  Mr.  Verner, 
which  had  constituted  hirn  the  inheritor 
of  Verner's  Pride. 

But  fortune  did  not  come  in  the  rapid 
manner  fondly  expected  by  John.  The 
nuggets  seemed  shy.  He  obtained 
enough  to  rub  along  with,  as  he  phrased 
it,  and  that  was  all.  The  life  did  not 
ill  suit  him.  To  a  man  like  Lionel 
Verner,  of  innate  refinement,  just  and 
conscientious,  the  life  would  have  been 
intolerable,  almost  worse  than  death. 
John  was  not  overburthened  with  any 
one  of  those  qualities,  and  he  rather 
liked  the  life  than  not.  One  thing  was 


against  him  :  he  had  no  patience. 
Roving  about  from  place  to  place,  he 
was  satisfied  nowhere  long.  It  was  not 
only  that  he  perpetually  changed  the 
spot,  or  bed,  of  work,  but  he  changed 
from  one  settlement  to  another.  This 
was  the  reason  probably  that  Captain 
Cannonby  had  never  met  with  him  ;  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  his  non-success.'  Luke  Roy 
was  not  so  fond  of  roving.  He  found 
a  place  likely  to  answer  his  expectations, 
and  he  remained  at  it ;  so  that  the  two 
parted  early,  and  did  not  again  meet 
afterwards. 

Suddenly  John  Massingbird  hoard 
that  he  had  been  left  heir  to  Verner'i 
Pride.  He  had  gone  down  to  Mel- 
bourne ;  and  some  new  arrival  from 
England — from  the  county  in  which 
Verner's  Pride  was  situated — mentioned 
this  in  his  hearing.  The  stranger  was 
telling  the  tale  of  this  unaccountable 
will  of  Mr.  Verner,  of  the  death  of  John 
and  Frederick  Massingbird,  and  of  tha 
consequent  accession  of  Lionel  Verner; 
telling  it  as  a  curious  bit  of  home 
gossip,  unconscious  that  one  of  hia 
listeners  was  the  first-named  heir — tha 
veritable  John  Massingbird. 

Too  much  given  to  act  upon  impulse, 
giving  himself  no  time  to  ascertain  or 
to  inquire  whether  the  story  might  be 
correct  or  not,  John  Massingbird  took 
a  birth  in  the  first  ship  advertised  for 
home.  He  possessed  very  little  moro 
money  than  would  pay  for  his  passage  ; 
he  gave  himself  no  concern  how  he  was 
to  get  back  to  Australia,  or  how  exist 
in  England,  should  the  news  prove 
incorrect,  but*  started  away  off-hand. 
Providing  for  the  future  had  never  been 
made  a  concern  by  John  Massingbird. 

He  sailed,  and  he  arrived  safely. 
But,  once  in  England,  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  rather  cautiously  ;  and  John, 
careless  and  reckless  as  he  was,  could 
not  ignore  the  expediency.  There  were 
certain  reasons  why  it  would  not  be  alto- 
gether prudent  to  show  himself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Verner's  Pride,  unless 
his  pocket  were  weighty  enough  to 
satisfy  sundry  claims  which  would  in- 
evitably flock  in  upon  him.  Were  hu 
sure  that  he  was  the  legitimate  master 
of  Verner's  Pride,  he  would  have  driven 
up  in  a  coach-and-six,  with  flying  flags 
and  streamers  to  the  horses'  heads,  and 
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BO  have  announced  his  arrival  in  tri- 
umph. Not  being  sure,  he  preferred  to 
feel  his  way,  and  this  could  not  be  done 
by  arriving  openly. 

There  was  one  place  where  he  knew 
he  could  count  upon  being  sheltered, 
while  the  way  was  "felt."  And  this 
was  Giles  Roy's.  Roy  would  be  true 
to  him  ;  would  conceal  him  if  need  was  ; 
and  help  him  off  again  did  Verner's 
Pride,  for  him,  prove  a  myth.  This 
thought  John  Massingbird  put  in  prac- 
tice, arriving  one  dark  night  at  Roy's, 
and  nearly  startling  Mrs.  Roy  to  death. 
Whatever  fanciful  ghosts  the  woman 
may  have  seen  before,  she  never  doubted 
that  she  saw  a  real  ghost  now. 

His  first  question,  naturally,  was 
about  the  will.  Roy  told  him  it  was 
perfectly  true  that  a  will  had  been  made 
in  his  favor ;  but  the  will  had  been 
superseded  by  a  codicil.  And  he  related 
the  circumstance  of  that  codicil's  mys- 
terious loss.  Was  it  found  ?  John 
eagerly  asked.  Ah  !  there  Roy  could 
not  answer  him  ;  he  was  at  a  nonplus  ; 
he  was  unable  to  say  whether  the  codicil 
had  been  found,  or  not.  A  rumor  had 
gone  about  Deerham,  some  time  subse- 
quently to  the  loss,  that  it  had  been 
found,  but  Roy  had  never  come  to  the 
rights  of  it.  John  Massingbird  stared 
as  he  heard  him  say  this.  Then, 
couldn't  he  tell  whether  he  was  the 
heir  or  not  ?  whether  Lionel  Verner 
held  it  by  established  right  or  by  wrong  ? 
he  asked.  And  Roy  shook  his  head — 
he  could  not. 

Under  these  uncertainties,  Mr.  John 
Massingbird  did  not  see  his  way  par- 
ticularly clear.  Either  to  stop,  or  to 
go.  If  he  stopped,  and  showed  himself, 
he  might  be  unpleasantly  assured,  that 
the  true  heir  of  Verner's  Pride  inhabited 
Verner's  Pride ;  if  he  went  back  to 
Australia,  the  no  less  mortifying  fact 
might  come  out  afterwards  that  he  was 
the  heir  to  Verner's  Pride,  and  had  run 
away  from  his  own. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Roy  sug- 
gested porhaps  the  best  plan  that  could 
be  thought  of — that  Mr.  Massingbird 
should  remain  in  his  cottage  in  conceal- 
ment while  he,  Roy,  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  truth  regarding  the  codi- 
cil. And  John  Massingbird  was  fain 
to  adopt  it.  He  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  upper  bed-room,  which  had  been 


Luke's  and  Mrs.  Roy's,  locking  her  front 
door,  carried  his  meals  up  to  him  by 
day,  Roy  setting  himself  to  ferret  out — 
as  you  may  recollect — all  he  could  learn 
about  the  codicil.  The  "  all"  was  not 
much.  Ordinary  gossipers  knew,  no 
more  than  Roy,  whether  the  codicil  had 
been  found  or  not ;  and  Roy  tried  to 
pump  Matiss,  by  whom  he  got  baffled — 
he  even  tried  to  pump  Mr.  Verner. 
He  went  up  to  Verner's  Pride,  ostensi- 
bly to  ask  whether  he  might  paper 
Luke's  old  room  at  his  own  cost,  Jn 
point  of  fact,  the  paper  was  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state,  and  he  did  wish  to  put  it 
decent  for  John  Massingbird  ;  but  he 
could  have  done  it  without  speaking  to 
Mr.  Verner,  It  was  a  great  point  with 
Roy  to  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Massingbird,  his  possible  future  master. 
Lionel  partially  saw  through  the  man  ; 
he  believed  that  he  had  some  covert 
motive  in  seeking  the  interview  with 
him,  and  that  Roy  was  trying  to  pry 
into  his  affairs.  But  Roy  found  him- 
self baffled  also  by  Mr.  Verner,  as  he 
had  been  by  Matiss,  in  so  far  as  that  he 
could  learn  nothing  certain  of  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  the  codicil. 

Two  clays  of  the  condemned  confine- 
ment was  sufficient  to  tire  out  John. 
Massingbird.  To  a  man  of  active, 
restless  temperament,  who  had  lived 
almost  day  and  night  under  the  open 
skies,  the  being  shut  up  in  a  small,  close 
room,  was  well-nigh  unbearable.  He 
could  not  stamp  on  its  floor  (there  was 
no  space  to  ivalk  on  it),  lest  any  intru- 
sive neighbor  below,  who  might  have 
popped  in,  unwanted,  should  say,  Who 
have  ye  got  up  aloft  ?  He  could  not 
open  the  window  and  put  his  head  out, 
to  catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  lest  pry- 
ing eyes  might  be  cast  upon  him. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  he  said  to  Roy. 
"  A  week  of  it  would  kill  me.  I  shall 
go  out  at  night." 

Roy  opposed  the  resolve  so  far  a/  he 
dared — having  an  eye  always  to  the 
not  displeu.^'ng  his  future  master.  He 
represented  to  John  Massingbird  that 
he  would  inevitably  be  seen :  and  that 
he  might  just  as  well  be  seen  by  day  as 
by  night.  John  would  not  listen  to 
reason.  That  very  nighf)"  as  soon  as 
dark  came  on,  he  went  out,  and  was 
seen.  Seen  by  Robin  Frost. 

Robin  Frost,  whatever  superstitious 
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or  fond  feelings  he  may  have  cherished, 
regarding  the  hoped-for  reappearance 
of  Rachel's  spirit,  was  no  believer  in 
ghosts  in  a  general  point  of  view.  In 
fact,  that  it  was  John  Massingbird's 
ghost,  never  once  entered  Robin's  mind. 
He  came  at  once  to  the  more  sensible 
conclusion  that  some  error  had  occurred 
with  regard  to  his  reported  death,  and 
that  it  was  John  Massingbird  himself. 

His  deadly  enemy.  The  only  one,  of 
all  the  human  beings  upon  earth,  with 
whom  Robin  was  at  issue.  For  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  John  Massingbird 
who  had  worked  the  ill  to  Rachel. 
Robin,  in  his  blind  vengeance,  took  to 
lying  in  wait  with  a  gun  :  and  Roy  be- 
came cognizant  of  this. 

"  You  must  not  go  out  again,  sir," 
he  said  to  John  Massingbird  :  "  he  may 
shoot  you  dead." 

Curious,  perhaps,  to  say,  John  Mas- 
singbird had  himself  come  to  the  same 
conclusion — that  he  must  not  go  out 
again.  He  had  very  narrowly  escaped 
meeting  one,  who  would  as  surely  have 
known  him,  in  the  full  moonlight,  as 
did  Robin  Frost :  one,  whom  it  would 
have  been  nearly  as  inconvenient  to 
meet,  as  it  was  Robin.  And  yet — stop 
in  perpetual  confinement  by  day  and  by 
night,  he  could  not :  he  persisted  that 
he  should  be  dead.  Almost  better  go 
back,  unsatisfied,  to  Australia. 

A  bright  idea  occurred  to  John  Mas- 
singbird. He  would  personate  his 
brother.  Frederick,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
had  neither  creditors  nor  enemies  round 
Deerham ;  and  the  likeness  between 
them  was  so  great,  both  in  face  and 
form,  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  it.  When  they  were  at  home  to- 
gether, John  had  been  the  stouter  of 
the  two :  but  his  wanderings  had  fined 
him  down,  and  his  figure  now  looked 
exactly  as  Frederick's  did  formerly. 
He  shaved  off  his  whiskers — Frederick 
had  wever  worn  any  ;  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  had  had  any  to  wear — and 
painted  an  imitation  star  ru  his  cheek 
with  Indian  ink.  His  hair,  too,  had 
grown  long  on  the  voyage,  and  had  not 
yet  been  cut :  just  as  Frederick  used  to 
wear  his.  John  had  favored  a  short,  j 
crop  of  hair  ;  Frederick,  long. 

These  little  toilette  mysteries  accom-  I 
plished,  so  exactly  did  he  look  like  his  j 
brother  Frederick  that  Roy  started ' 


when  he  saw  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Roy  went 
into  a  prolonged  scream  that  might 
have  been  heard  at  the  brick-fields. 
John  attired  himself  in  a  long,  loose, 
dark  coat,  which  had  seen  service  at 
the  diggings,  and  sallied  out :  the  coat 
which  had  been  mistaken  for  a  riding 
habit. 

He  enjoyed  himself  to  his  heart's 
content,  receiving  more  fun  than  he  had 
bargained  for.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
him  to  personate  Frederick's  ghoxt :  he 
had  only  thought  of  personating  Frede- 
rick himself:  but,  to  his  unbounded 
satisfaction,  he  found  the  former  climax 
arrived  at.  He  met  old  Matthew 
Frost ;  he  frightened  Dan  Duff  into 
fits  ;  he  frightened  Master  Cheese  ;  he 
startled  the  parson  ;  he  solaced  himself 
by  taking  up  his  station  under  the  yew- 
tree  on  the  lawn  at  Verner's  Pride,  to 
contemplate  that  desirable  structure, 
which  perhaps  was  his,  and  the  gaiety 
going  on  in  it.  He  had  distinctly  seen 
Lionel  Yerner  leave  the  lighted  rooms 
and  approach  him,  upon  which  he  re- 
treated. Afterwards,  it  was  rather  a 
favorite  night-pastime  of  his,  the  stand- 
ing under  the  yew-tree  at  Veruer'g 
Pride.  He  was  there  again  the  night 
of  the  storm. 

All  this,  the  terrifying  people  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  Frederick's  verita- 
ble ghost,  had  been  choicest  sport  to 
John  Massingbird.  The  trick  might 
not  have  availed  with  Robin  Frost,  but 
they  had  found  a  different  method  of 
silencing  him.  Of  an  easy,  good- 
tempered  nature,  the  thought  of  any 
real  damage  from  consequences  had 
been  completely  passed  over  by  John. 
If  Dan  Duff  did  go  into  fits,  he'd  re- 
cover from  them;  if  Alice  Hook  was 
startled  into  something  worse,  she  was 
not  dead.  It  was  all  sport  to  free-and- 
easy  John  :  and,  but  for  circumstances, 
there's  no  knowing  how  long  he  might 
have  carried  the  game  on.  These  cir- 
cumstances touched  upon  a  point  that 
influences  us  all,  more  or  less :  pecuni- 
ary consideration.  John  was  minus 
funds,  and  it  was  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done :  he  could  not 
continue  to  live  long  upon  Roy. 

It  was  Roy  himself  who  at  length 
hit  upon  the  plan  that  brought  forth 
the  certainty  about  the  codicil.  Roy 
found  rumors  were  gaining  ground 
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abroad  that  it  was  not  Frederick  Mas- 
eingbird's  ghost,  but  Frederick  himself; 
and  he  knew  lhat  the  explanation  must 
Boon  come.  He  determined  to  waylay 
Tynn,  and  make  an  apparent  confidant 
of  him  :  by  these  means  he  should,  in 
all  probability,  come  at  the  desired  in- 
formation. Roy  did  so:  and  found 
that  there  was  no  codicil.  He  carried 
his  news  to  John  Massingbird,  advising 
that  gentleman  to  go  at  once  and  put 
in  his  claim  to  Verner's  Pride.  John, 
elated  with  the  news,  protested  he'd 
have  one  more  night's  fun  first. 

Such  were  the  facts.  John  Massing- 
bird told  them  to  Jan,  suppressing  any 
little  bit  that  he  chose,  here  and  there. 
The  doubt  about  the  codicil,  for  in- 
stance, and  its  moving  motive  in  the 
affair,  he  did  not  mention. 

"It  has  been  the  best  fun  I  ever  had 
in  my  life,"  he  remarked.  "I  never 
shall  forget  the  parson's  amazed  stare, 
the  first  time  I  passed  him.  Or  old 
Tynn's,  either,  last  night.  Jan,  you 
should  have  heard  Dan  Duff  howl !" 

"1  have,"  said   Jan.     "I  have  had 

the   pleasure    of    attending   him.     My 

jonly  wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  put  him- 

Iself  into   the    pool,    in    his   fright :    as 

[Rachel  Frost  did,  time  back." 

John  Massingbird  caught  the  words 
np  hastily. 

"How  do  you  know  that  Rachel  put 
herself  in  ?  8he  may  have  been  put 
in." 

"  For  all  I  know  she  may.  Taking 
circumstances  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, I  should  say  it  was  the  other 
way." 

"  I  say,  Jan,"  interrupted  John  Mas- 
singbird, with  another  explosion,  "  didn't 
your  Achates,  Cheese,  arrive  at  home 
in  a  mortal  fright  one  night  ?" 

Jan  nodded. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  him ;  never. 
He  was  marching  up,  all  bravely,  till 
he  saw  my  face.  Didn't  he  turn  tail  1 
There  has  been  one  person  above  all 
others,  Jan,  that  I  have  wanted  to 
meet,  and  have  not.  Your  brother 
Lionel." 

"  He'd  have  pinned  you,"  said  Jan. 

"  Not  he.  You  would  not  have  done 
it  to-night,  but  that  I  let  you  do  it. 
No  chance  of  any  body  catching  me, 
uuless  I  chose.  I  was  on  the  lookout 
for  all  I  met,  for  all  to  whom  I  chose  J 


to  show  myself:  they  met  me  unawares. 
Unprepared  for  the  encounter,  while 
they  were  recovering  their  astonish- 
ment, I  was  beyond  reach.  Last  night 
I  had  been  watching  over  the  gate  ever 
so  long,  when  I  darted  out  in  front  of 
Tynn,  to  astonish  him.  Jan" — lowering 
his  voice — "has  it  put  Sibylla  in  a 
fright?" 

"  I  think  it  has  put  Lionel  in  a 
worse,"  responded  Jan. 

"For  fear  of  losing  her?"  laughed 
John  Massingbird.  "  Wouldn't  it  have 
been  a  charming  prospect  for  some 
husbands,  who  are  tired  of  their  wives  I 
Is  Lionel  tired  of  his  ?" 

"  Can't  say,"  replied  Jan.  "  There's 
no  appearance  of  it." 

"  I  should  be,  if  Sibylla  had  been  my 
wife  for  two  years,"  candidly  avowed 
John  Massingbird.  "  Sibylla  and  I 
never  hit  it  off  well  as  cousins  :  I'd  not 
own  her  as  wife,  if  she  were  dowered 
with  all  the  gold  mines  in  Australia. 
What  Fred  saw  in  her  was  always  a 
puzzle  to  me.  /  knew  what  was  going 
on  between  them,  though  nobody  else 
did.  But,  Jan,  I'll  tell  you  what 
astonished  me  more  than  every  thing 
else  when  I  learnt  it— that  Lionel 
should  have  married  her  subsequently. 
I  never  could  have  imagined  Lionel 
Verner  taking  up  with  another  man's 
wife." 

"  She  was  his  widow, "cried  literal  Jan. 

"  All  the  same.  'Twas  another  man's 
leavings.  And  there's  something  about 
Lionel  Verner,  with  his  sensitive  refine- 
ment, that  does  not  seem  to  accord  with 
the  notion.  Is  she  healthy  ?" 

"Who?  Sibylla?  I  'don't  fancy 
she  has  much  of  a  constitution." 

"  No,  that  she  has  not  1  There  are 
no  children,  I  hear.  Jan,  though,  you 
ne?d  not  have  pinched  so  hard  when 
you  pounced  upon  me,"  he  continued, 
rubbing  his  arm.  "I  was  not  going  to 
run  away." 

"  How  did  I  know  that  ?"  said  Jan. 

"  It's  my  last  night  of  fun,  and  when 
I  saw  you  I  said  to  myself,  'I'll  be 
caught.'  How  are  old  Deb  and 
Amilly  ?" 

"  Much  as  usual.  Deb's  in  a  fever  just 
now.  She  has  heard  that  Fred  Mas- 
singbird's  back,  and  thinks  Sibylla 
ought  to  leave  Lionel  on  the  strength 
of  it." 
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John  laughed  again. 

"It  must  have  put  others  in  a  fever, 
I  know,  besides  poor  old  Deb.  Jan,  I 
can't  stop  talking  to  you  all  night,  I 
should  get  no  more  fun.  I  wish  1  could 
appear  to  all  Deerham  collectively,  and 
send  it  into  fits  after  Dan  Duff !  To- 
morrow, as  soon  as  I  genteelly  can  after 
breakfast,  I  go  up  to  Verner's  Pride 
and  show  myself.  One  can't  go  at  six 
in  the  morning." 

He  turned  off  in  the  direction  of  Clay 
Lane  as  he  spoke,  and  Jan  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Verner's  Pride. 
From  some  cause  or  other  they  had 
dined  unusually  late  there,  and  Lionel 
Verner  was  with  his  guests,  making 
merry  with  the  best  heart  he  had. 
Now,  he  would  rely  upon  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Captain  Cannonby ;  the 
next  moment,  he  was  feeling  that  the 
combined  testimony  of  so  many  eye- 
witnesses must  be  believed,  and  that  it 
could  be  no  other  than  Frederick  Mas- 
gingbird.  Tynn  had  been  with  the  man 
face  to  face  only  the  previous  night ; 
Hoy  had  distinctly  asserted  that  he  was 
back,  in  life  from  Australia.  Whatever 
his  anxiety  may  have  been,  his  wife 
seemed  at  rest.  Full  of  smiles  and 
gaiety,  she  sat  opposite  to  him,  glitter- 
ing gems  in  her  golden  hair,  shining 
forth  from  her  costly  robes. 

"  Not  out  from  dinner  I*  cried  Jan, 
in  his  astonishment,  when  Tynn  denied 
him  to  Lionel.  "  Why  it's  my  supper- 
time  !  1  must  see  him,  whether  he's  at 
dinner  or  not.  Go  and  say  so,  Tynn. 
Something  important,  tell  him." 

The  message  brought  Lionel  out. 
Thankful,  probably,  to  get  out.  The 
playing  the  host  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease, 
how  it  jars  upon  the  troubled  and  faint- 
ing spirit !  Jan,  disdaining  the  invitation 
to  the  drawing-room,  had  hoisted  him- 
self on  the  top  of  an  old  carved  ebony 
cabinet  that  stood  in  the  hall,  contain- 
ing curiosities,  and  sat  there  with  his 
legs  dangling.  He  jumped  off  when 
Lionel  appeared,  wound  his  arm  within 
his,  and  drew  him  out  on  the  ter- 
race. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
Lionel,"  said  he,  without  further  cir- 
cumlocution. "  I  dropped  upon  the 
ghost  just  now  and  pinned  him.  It  is 
not  Fred  Massingbird." 

Lionel  paused,  and  then  drew  a  deep 


I  breath  ;  like  one  who  has  been  relieved 
from  some  great  care. 

"  Cannonby  said  it  was  not !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Cannonby  is  here,  Jan,  and 
he  assures  me  Frederick  Massingbird  is 
dead  and  buried.  Who  is  it  then  ? 
Have  you  found  it  out  ?" 

"I  pinned  him,  I  say,"  said  Jan.  "I 
was  going  down  to  Hook's,  and  he 
crossed  my  path.  He — " 

"  Is  it  somebody  who  has  been  doing 
it  for  a  trick  ?"  interrupted  Lionel. 

"  Well — yes — in  one  sense.  It  is  not 
Fred  Massingbird,  Lionel :  he  is  dead  safe 
enough  ;  but  it  is  somebody  from  a  dis- 
i  tance  ;  one  who  who  will  cause  you  little 
I  less  trouble.  Not  any  less,  in  fact,  put- 
ting Sibylla  out  of  the  question." 

Lionel  stopped  in  his  walk  —  they 
were  pacing  the  terrace — and  looked  at 
Jan  with  some  surprise  ;  a  smile,  in  his 
new  security,  lighting  his  face. 

"  There-  is  nobody  in  the  world,  Jan, 
dead  or  alive,  who  could  bring  trouble 
to  me,  save  Frederick  Massingbird. 
Anybody  else  may  come,  so  long  as  he 
does  not." 

"Ah!  you  are  thinking  only  of  Si- 
bylla." 

"  Of  whom  else  should  I  think  ?" 

"Yourself,"  replied  Jan. 

Lionel  laughed  in  his  gladness.  How 
thankful  he  was  for  his  wife's  sake  ONE 
alone  knew. 

"  I  am  nobody,  Jan :  any  trouble 
coming  to  me  I  can  battle  with." 

"Well,  Lionel,  the  returned  man  is 
John  Massingbird." 

"  John — Mass — ingbird  !" 

Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air  and  the 
fishes  in  the  sea — as  the  children  say — 
he  was  >the  very  last  to  whom  Lionel 
Verner  had  cast  a  thought.  That  it  was 
John  who  had  returned,  had  not  entered 
his  imagination.  He  had  never  cast  a 
doubt  to  the  fact  of  his  death.  Bring- 
ing the  name  <tat  slowly,  he  stared  at 
Jan  in  very  astonishment. 

"Well,"  said  he  presently,  "John 
isjnot  Frederick." 

"No,"  assented  Jan.  "He  can  put 
in  no  claim  to  your  wife  :  but  he  can  to 
Verner's  Pride." 

The  words  caused  Lionel's  heart  to 
go  on  with  a  bound.  A  great  evil  for 
him :  there  was  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  still 
slight,  compared  to  the  one  he  had 
dreaded  for  Sibylla. 
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"There's  no  mistake,  I  suppose,  Jan?" 

"  There's  no  mistake,"  replied  Jan. 
"I  have  been  talking  to  him  this  half 
hour.  He  is  hiding  at  Roy's." 

"  Why  should  he  be  in  hiding  at  all  ?" 
inquired  Lionel. 

"He  had  two  or  three  motives,"  he 
said :  and  Jan  proceeded  to  give  Lionel 
a  summary  of  what  he  had  heard.  "  He 
was  not  very  explicit  to  me,"  concluded 
Jan.  "  Perhaps  he'll  be  more  so  to  you. 
He  says  he  is  coming  to  Verner's  Pride 
to-morrow  morning  at  the  earliest  gen- 
teel hour  after  breakfast." 

"And  what  does  he  say  to  the  fright 
he  has  caused  ?"  resumed  Lionel. 

"Does  nothing  but  laugh  over  it. 
Says  it's  the  primest  fun  he  ever  had  in 
his  life.  He  has  come  back  very  poor, 
Lionel." 

"  Poor  ?  Then,  were  Yerner's  Pride 
and  its  revenues  not  his,  I  could  have 
understood  why  he  should  not  like  to 
show  himself  openly.  Well!  well  I  com- 
pared to  what  I  feared,  it  is  a  mercy. 
Sibylla  is  free  ;  and  I — I  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  He  will  be  a  more  generous 
master  of  Verner's  Pride — as  1  believe 
— than  Frederick  would  ever  have 
been." 

"Yes,"  nodded  Jan.  "In  spite  of 
his  faults.  And  John  Massingbird  used 
to  have  plenty." 

"  I  don't   know  who  amongst   us   is  | 
without  them,  Jan.     Unless — upon  my 
word,  old  fellow,  I  mean  it ! — unless  it  is 
you." 

Jan  opened  his  great  eyes  with  a  won- 
dering stare.  It  never  occurred  to  hum- 
ble-minded Jan  that  there  was  any  thing 
in  him  approaching  to  goodness.  He 
supposed  Lionel  had  spoken  in  joke. 

"  What's  that  ?"  cried  he. 

Jan  alluded  to  a  sudden  burst  of 
laughter,  to  a  sound  of  many  voices,  to 
fair  forms  that  were  flitting  before  the 
windows.  The  ladies  had  gone  into  the 
drawing-room.  "What  a  relief  it  will 
be  for  Sibylla  !"  involuntarily  uttered 
Lionel. 

"  She'll  make  a  face  at  losing  Yerner's 
Pride,"  was  the  less  poetical  remark  of 
Jan. 

"  Will  he  turn  us  out  at  once,  Jan  ?" 

"  He  said  nothing  to  me  on  that  score, 

nor  I  to  him,"  was  the  answer  of  Jan. 

"  Look   here,    Lionel.      Old   West's   a 

screw,  between  ourselves ;  but  what  I  do 
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earn  is  my  own  :  so  don't  get  breaking 
your  rest,  thinking  you'll  not  have  a 
pound  or  two  to  turn  to.  If  John  Mas- 
singbird does  turn  you  out,  I  can  man- 
age things  for  you,  if  you  don't  mind 
living  quietly." 

Honest  Jan  !  His  notions  of  "living 
quietly"  would  have  comprised  a  couple 
of  modest  rooms,  cotton  umbrellas  like 
his  own,  and  a  mutton  chop  a  day.  And 
Jan  would  have  gone  without  the  chop 
himself,  to  give  it  to  Lionel.  To  Sibylla, 
also.  Not  that  he  had  any  great  love 
for  that  lady,  in  the  abstract :  but,  for 
Jan  to  eat  chops,  while  anybody,  no 
matter  how  remotely  connected  with 
him,  wanted  them,  would  have  been  com- 
pletely out  of  Jan's  nature. 

A  lump  was  rising  in  Lionel's  throat. 
He  loved  Jan  and  knew  his  worth,  if  no- 
body else  did.  While  he  was  swallow- 
ing it  down,  Jan  went  on,  quite  eagerly. 

"  Something  else  might  be  thought  of, 
Lionel.  I  don't  see  why  you  and  Si- 
bylla should  not  come  to  old  West's. 
The  house  is  large  enough  :  and  Deb 
and  Amilly  couldn't  object  to  it  for  their 
sister.  In  point  of  right,  half  the  house 
is  mine  :  West  said  so  when  I  became 
his  partner.  He  asked  if  I'd  not  like  to 
marry,  and  said  there  was  the  half  of  the 
house  ;  but  I  told  him  I'd  rather  be  ex- 
cused. I  might  get  a  wife,  you  know, 
Lionel,  who'd  be  grumbling  at  me  all 
day,  like  my  mother  does.  Now,  if  you 
and  Sibylla  would  come  there,  the  mat- 
ter, as  to  your  future,  would  be  at  rest. 
I'd  divide  what  I  get  between  you  and 
Miss  Deb.  Half  to  her  for  the  extra 
cost  you'd  be  to  the  housekeeping;  the 
other  half  for  pocket-money  for  you  and 
Sibylla.  I  think  you  might  make  it  do, 
Lionel  :  my  share  is  quite  two  hundred 
a  year.  My  own  share  I  mean  :  besides 
what  I  hand  over  to  Miss  Deb  and 
transmit  to  the  doctor.  Could  you 
manage  with  it  ?" 

"  Jan  !"  said  Lionel,  from  between  his 
quivering  lips.  "  Dear  Jan,  there's — " 

They  were  interrupted.  Bounding  out 
at  the  drawing-room  window,  the  very 
window  at  which  Lucy  Tempest  had  sat 
that  night  and  watched  the  yew  tree, 
came  Sibylla,  fretfulness  in  the  lines  of 
her  countenance,  complaint  in  the  tones 
of  her  voice. 

"  Mr.  Jan  Yerner,  I'd  like  to  know 
what  right  you  have  to  send  for  Lionel 
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out  when  he  is  at  dinner.  If  he  is  jour 
brother,  you  have  no  business  to  forget 
yourself  like  that.  He  can't  help  your 
being  his  brother,  I  suppose  ;  but  you 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  presume 
upon  it." 

"Sibylla!—" 

"  Be  quiet,  Lionel.  I  shall  tell  him 
of  it.  Never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of, 
as  for  a  gentleman  to  be  called  out  for 
nothing,  from  his  table's  head  !  You 
do  it  again,  Jan,  and  I  shall  order  Tynn 
to  shut  the  doors  to  you  of  Verner's 
Pride." 

Jan  received  the  lecture  with  the  ut- 
most equanimity,  the  most  imperturable 
good  nature.  Lionel  wound  his  arms 
about  his  wife,  gravely  and  gently : 
whatever  may  have  been  the  pain  caused 
by  her  words,  he  suppressed  it. 

"  Jan  came  here  to  tell  me  news  that 
quite  justified  his  sending  for  me,  wher- 
ever I  might  be,  or  however  occupied, 
Sibylla.  He  has  succeeded  in  solving 
to-night  the  mystery  which  has  hung 
over  us ;  he  has  discovered  who  it  is 
that  we  have  been  taking  for  Frederick 
Massingbird." 

"It  is  not  Frederick  Massingbird," 
cried  Sibylla,  speaking  sharply.  "  Cap- 
tain Cannonby  says  that  it  cannot  be." 

"No,  it  is  not  Frederick  Massingbird 
—God  be  thanked  !"  said  Lionel.  "  With 
that  knowledge  we  can  afford  to  hear 
who  it  is  bravely  ;  can  we  not,  Sibylla  ?" 

"  But  why  don't  you  tell  me  who  it 
is  ?"  she  retorted,  in  an  impatient,  fretful 
tone,  not  having  the  discernment  to  see 
that  he  wished  to  prepare  her  for  what 
was  coming.  "  Can't  you  speak,  Jan, 
if  he  won't  ?  People  have  no  right  to 
come  dressed  up  in  other's  clothes  and 
faces  to  frighten  us  to  death.  He  ought 
to  be  transported  !  Who  is  it  ?" 

"You'll  be  startled,  Sibylla.  It  is 
one  whom  we  have  believed  to  be  dead  ; 
though  it  is  not  Frederick  Massingbird." 

"I  wish  you'd  tell^-beating  about  the 
bush  like  that !  You  need  not  stare 
so,  Jan.  I  don't  believe  you  know." 

"  It  is  your  cousin,  Sibylla.  John 
Massingbird." 

A  moment's  pause.  And,  then  clutch- 
ing at  the  hand  of  Lionel 

"  Who  ?"  she  shrieked. 

"  Hush,  my  dear.  It  is  John  Massing- 
bird." 

"  Not  dead  !     Did  he  not  die  ?» 


"  No.  He  recovered  when  left,  as  was 
supposed,  for  dead.  He  is  coming  here 
to-morrow  morning,  Jan  says." 

Sibylla  let  fall  her  hands.  She  stag- 
gered back  to  a  pillar  and  leaned  against 
it,  her  up-turned  face  white  in  the  star- 
light. 

"  Is — is — ?s  Verner's  Pride  yours  or 
his  ?"  she  gasped,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  It  is  his.'" 

"  His  !  Neither  yours  nor  mine  ?" 

"It  is  only  his;  Sibylla." 

She  raised  her  hands  again  ;  she  be- 
gan fighting  with  the  air,  as  if  she  would 
beat  off  an  imaginary  John  Massing- 
bird. Another  minute,  and  her  laughter 
and  her  cries  came  forth  together,  shriek 
upon  shriek  :  she  was  in  strong  hysterics. 
Lionel  supported  her,  while  Jan  ran  for 
water  ;  and  the  gay  company  came  flock- 
ing out  of  the  lighted  rooms  to  see. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

NO  HOME. 

PEOPLE  talk  of  a  nine-days'  wonder. 
But  no  nine-days'  wonder  has  ever  been 
heard  or  known,  equal  to  that  which  fell 
on  Deerham,  which  went  booming  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  county's  bounda- 
ries. Lionel  Verner,  the  legitimate  heir 
— it  may  so  be  said — the  possessor  of 
Verner's  Pride,  was  turned  out  of  it  to 
make  room  for  an  alien,  resuscitated 
from  the  supposed  dead. 

Sailors  tell  us  that  the  rats  desert  a 
sinking  ship.  Psendo  friends  desert  a 
falling  house.  You  may  revel  in  these 
friends  in  prosperity,  but  when  adversity 
sets  in,  how  they  fall  away  !  On  the 
very  day  that  John  Massingbird  arrived 
at  Verner's  Pride,  and  it  became  known 
that  not  he,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verner 
must  leave  it,  the  gay  company,  gathered 
there,  dispersed.  Dispersed  with  polite 
phrases,  meaning  nothing.  They  were 
so  very  sorry  for  the  calamity,  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Verner  ;  if  they  could  do  any 
thing  to  serve  them  they  had  only  to  be 
commanded.  And  then  they  left :  never 
perhaps  to  meet  again,  even  as  acquaint- 
ances. It  may  be  asked,  what  could 
they  do  ?  They  could  not  invite  them 
to  a  permanent  home  ;  saddle  themselves 
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with  a  charge  of  that  sort ;  neither  would 
such  an  invitation  be  accepted.  It  did 
not  appear  that  they  could  do  any 
thing  ;  but  their  combined  flight  from 
the  house,  one  after  the  other,  did  strike 
with  a  chill  of  mortification  upon  the 
iierves  of  Lionel  Vernerand  his  wife. 

His  wife  !  Ah,  poor  Lionel  had 
enough  upon  his  hands,  looking  on  one 
side  and  another.  She  was  the  heaviest 
weight.  Lionel  had  thanked  God  in  his 
true  heart  that  they  had  been  spared  the 
return  of  Frederick  Massingbird ;  but 
there  was  little  doubt  that  the  return  of 
Frederick  would  have  been  regarded  by 
her  as  a  light  calamity,  in  comparison 
with  this.  She  made  no  secret  of  it. 
Ten  times  a  day  had  Lionel  to  beat  down 
his  feelings,  and  compress  his  lips  to  stop 
the  retort  that  would  rise  bubbling  up 
within  them.  She  would  openly  lament 
that  it  was  not  Frederick  who  had  re- 
turned, in  which  case  she  might  have 
remained  at  Yerner's  Pride  ! 

"  You'll  not  turn  them  out,  Massing- 
bird ?"  cried  Jan  in  his  straightforward 
way,  drawing  the  gentleman  into  the 
fruit-garden  to  a  private  conference.  "  I 
wouldn't." 

John  Massingbird  laughed  good- 
humoredly.  He  had  been  in  the  sunni- 
est humor  throughout ;  had  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Verner's  Pride  in. 
bursts  of  laughter,  heartily  grasping  the 
hands  of  Lionel,  of  Sibylla,  and  boasting 
of  the  "fun  "  he  had  had  in  playing  the 
ghost.  Captain  Cannonby,  the  only 
one  of  the  guests  who  remained,  grew 
charmed  with  John,  and  stated  his  pri- 
vate opinion  in  the  ear  of  Lionel  Yer- 
ner  that  he  was  worth  a  hundred  such  as 
Frederick. 

"  How  can  I  help  turning  them  out  ?" 
answered  he.  "  1  didn't  make  the  will — 
it  was  old  Daddy  Yerner." 

"You  need  not  act  upon  the  will," 
said  Jan.  "  There  was  a  codicil,  you 
know,  superseding  it,  though  it  can't  be 
found.  Sibylla's  your  cousin — it  would 
be  a  cruel  thing  to  turn  her  from  her 
home." 

"  Two  masters  never  answered  in  a 
house  yet,"  nodded  John.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  try  it." 

"  Let  them  stop  in  Yerner's  Pride, 
and  you  go  elsewhere,"  suggested  Jan. 

John  Massingbird  laughed  for  five 
minutes. 


"  How  uncommon  young  you  are, 
Jan  !"  said  he.  "  Has  Lionel  been  put- 
ting you  up  to  try  this  on  ?" 

Jan  swung  himself  on  a  tolerably 
strong  branch  of  the  mulberry-tree,  re- 
gardless of  any  damage  the  ripe  fruit 
might  inflict  on  his  nether  garments. 

"  Knowing  Lionel,  you  needn't  ask  it, 
Massingbird.  There'd  be  a  difficulty  in 
getting  him  to  stop  in  Yerner's  Pride 
now,  but  he  might  be  coaxed  to  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife.  She'll  have  a  fit  of 
illness  if  she  has  to  go  out  of  it.  Lionel 
is  one  to  stand  by  his  own  to  the  last ; 
while  Yerner's  Pride  was  his,  he'd  have 
fought  to  retain  its  possession,  inch  by 
inch,  but  let  ever  so  paltry  a  quibble  of 
the  law  take  it  from  him,  and  he'd  not 
lift  up  his  finger  to  keep  it.  But,  I  say, 
I  think  he  might  be  got  to  do  it  for 
Sibylla." 

"I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  Jan,"  cried 
John  Massingbird.  "I'd  not  have  Si- 
bylla stop  in  Yerner's  Pride  if  she  paid 
me  ten  thousand  a  year  for  the  favor. 
There !  And  as  to  resigning  Yerner's 
Pride  the  minute  I  come  into  it,  nobody 
but  a  child  or  Jan  Yerner  could  ever 
have  started  so  absurd  an  idea.  If  any 
thing  makes  me  feel  cross,  it  is  the 
thought  of  my  having  been  knocking 
about  yonder,  when  I  might  have  been 
living  in  clover  here.  I'd  get  up  an 
ever-perpetual  philanthropic  benefit-my- 
fellow-creature  society,  if  I  were  you, 
Jan,  and  hold  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall  1" 

"  Not  in  my  line,"  said  Jan,  swaying 
himself  about  on  the  bough. 

"  Isn't  it !  I  should  say  it  was.  Why 
don't  you  invite  Sibylla  to  your  house, 
if  you  are  so  fond  of  her  ?" 

"  She  won't  come,"  said  Jan. 

"Perhaps  you  have  asked  her!" 

"  I  was  beginning  to  ask  her,  but  she 
flew  at  me  and  ordered  me  to  hold  my 
tongue.  No,  I  see  it;"  Jan  added,  in 
self-soliloquy,  "  she'll  never  come  there. 
I  thought  she  might :  and  I  got  Miss 
Deb  to  think  so.  She'll— she'll— " 

"She'll  what?"  asked  John  Mass- 
ingbird. 

"She'll  be  a  thorn  in  Lionel's  side, 
I'm  afraid." 

"Nothing  more  likely,"  acquiesced 
easy  John.  "  Roses  and  thorns  go  to- 
gether. If  gentlemen  will  marry  the  one, 
they  must  expect  to  get  their  share  of 
the  other." 
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Jan  jumped  off  his  bough.  His  pro- 
jects all  appeared  to  be  failing.  The 
more  he  had  dwelt  upon  his  suddenly 
thought-of  scheme,  that  Dr.  West's  house 
might  afford  an  asylum  for  Lionel  and 
his  wife,  the  more  he  had  become  im- 
pressed with  its  desirability.  Jan  Yer- 
ner,  though  the  most  unselfish,  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  the  most  improvident  of 
mortals,  with  regard  to  himself,  had  a 
considerable*deal  of  fore-thought  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  had  struck  him, 
even  before  it  struck  Lionel,  that,  if 
turned  out  of  Yerner's  Pride,  Lionel 
would  want  a  home;  want  it  in  the 
broadest  acceptation  of  the  word.  It 
would  have  been  Jan's  delight  to  give 
him  one.  He,  Jan,  went  home,  told  Miss 
Deb  the  news  that  it  was  John  Mas- 
singbird who  had  returned,  not  Frede- 
rick, and  imparted  his  views  of  future 
arrangements. 

Miss  Deb  was  dubious.  For  Mr. 
Yerner  of  Yerner's  Pride  to  become  an 
inmate  of  their  home,  dependent  on  her 
housekeeping,  looked  a  formidable  affair. 
But  Jan  pointed  out  that,  Yerner's  Pride 
gone,  it  appeared  to  be  a  choice  of  cheap 
lodgings :  their  house  would  be  an  im- 
provement upon  that.  And  Miss  Deb 
acquiesced:  and  grew  to  contemplate  the 
addition  to  her  family,  in  conjunction 
with  the  addition  Jan  proposed  to  add 
to  her  income,  with  great  satisfaction. 

That  failed.  Failed  upon  Jan's  first 
hint  of  it  to  Mrs.  Yerner.  She — to  use 
his  own  expression — flew  out  at  him,  at 
the  bare  thought :  and  Sibylla  Yerner 
could  fly  out  in  an  unseemly  manner  when 
she  chose. 

Jan's  next  venture  had  been  with 
John  Massingbird.  That  was  failure  the 
second. 

"  Where  are  they  to  go  ?"  thought 
Jan. 

It  was  a  question  that  Lionel  Yerner 
may  also  have  been  asking  in  his  inmost 
heart.  As  yet  he  could  not  look  his 
situation  fully  in  the  face.  Not  from  any 
want  of  moral  courage,  but  because  of 
the  inextricable  confusion  that  his  affairs 
seemed  to  be  in.  And,  let  his  moral 
courage  be  what  it  would,  the  aspect  they 
bore  might  have  caused  a  more  hardy 
heart  than  Lionel's  to  shrink.  How 
much  he  owed  he  could  not  tell;  no- 
thing but  debt  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Ho  had  looked  to  the  autumn  rents  of 


Yerner's  Pride  to  extricate  him  from  a 
portion  of  his  difficulties  ;  and  now  those 
rents  would  be  received  by  John  Mas- 
singbird. The  furniture  in  the  house, 
the  plate,  the  linen,  none  of  it  was  his  : 
it  had  been  left  by  the  will  with  Yerner's 
Pride.  The  five  hundred  pounds,  all 
that  he  had  inherited  by  that  will,  had 
been  received  at  the  time — and  was  gone. 
One  general  sinking  fund  seemed  to  have 
swallowed  up  every  thing ;  that,  and  all 
else ;  leaving  a  string  of  debts  a  yard 
long  in  its  place. 

Reproaches  now  would  be  useless, 
whether  self-reproach,  or  reproach  to 
his  wife.  The  latter,  Lionel  would  never 
have  given.  And  yet,  when  he  looked 
back,  and  thought  how  free  from  debt  he 
might  have  been,  nothing  but  reproach, 
however  vaguely  directed,  reproach  of  the 
past  generally,  seemed  to  fill  his  heart. 
To  turn  out  in  the  world,  a  free  man, 
though  penniless, would  have  been  widely 
different  from  turning  out,  plunged  over 
head  and  ears  in  difficulties. 

In  what  quarter  did  he  not  owe  mo- 
ney ?  He  could  not  say.  He  had  not 
been  very  provident,  and  Sibylla  had  not 
been  provident  at  all.  But  this  much 
might  be  said  for  Lionel :  that  he  had  not 
wasted  money  on  useless  things,  or  self- 
indulgence.  The  improvements  he  had 
begun  on  the  estate  had  been  the  chief 
drain,  so  far  as  he  went;  and  the  money 
they  took  had  caused  him  to  get  back- 
ward with  the  general  expenses.  He 
had  also  been  over  liberal  to  his  mother. 
Money  was  owing  on  all  sides  ;  for  large 
things  and  for  small :  how  much,  Lionel 
did  not  yet  know.  He  did  not  know — 
he  was  afraid  to  guess — what  private 
debts  might  have  been  contracted  by 
his  wife.  There  had  been  times  lately, 
when,  in  contemplating  the  embarrass- 
ment growing  so  hopelessly  upon  him, 
Lionel  had  felt  inclined  to  wish  that 
some  climax  would  come  and  end  it ; 
but  he  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  cli- 
max as  this.  A  hot  flush  dyed  his 
cheeks  as  he  remembered  there  was 
nearly  a  twelvemonth's  wages  owing  to 
most  of  his  servants  ;  and  he  had  not 
the  means  now  of  paying  them. 

"  Stop  on  a  bit  if  you  like,"  said  John. 
Massingbird,  in  a  hearty  tone  ;  "stop  a 
month,  if  you  will.  You  are  welcome. 
It  will  be  only  changing  your  place  from 
master  to  guest." 
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From  master  to  guest !  That  same 
day  John  Massingbird  assumed  his  own 
place,  unasked,  at  the  head  of  the  din- 
ner-table. Lionel  went  to  the  side  with 
a  flushed  face.  John  Massingbird  had 
never  been  remarkable  for  delicacy,  but 
Lionel  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
might  have  waited  until  he  was  gone, 
before  assuming  the  full  mastership. 
Captain  Cannonby  made  the  third  at 
the  dinner,  and.  he,  by  John  Massing- 
bird's  request,  took  the  foot  of  the 
table.  It  was  not  the  being  put  out  of 
his  place  that  hurt  Lionel,  so  much  as 
the  feeling  of  annoyance  that  John  Mas- 
singbird could  behave  so  unlike  a  gen- 
tleman. He  felt  ashamed  for  him.  Din- 
ner over,  Lionel  went  up  to  his  wife, 
who  was  keeping  her  room,  partly  from 
temper,  partly  from  illness. 

"Sibylla,  I'll  not  stop  here  another 
day,"  he  said.  "I  see  that  John  Mas- 
singbird wants  us  gone.  Now,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  Take  lodgings  ?" 

Sibylla  looked  up  from  the  sofa,  her 
eyes  red  with  crying,  her  cheeks  in- 
flamed. 

"Anybody  but  you,  Lionel,  would 
never  allow  him  to  turn  you  out.  Why 
don't  you  dispute  the  right  with  him? 
Turn  him  out,  and  defy  him  !" 

He  did  not  tell  Sibylla  that  she  was 
talking  like  a  child.  He  only  said  that 
John  Massingbird's  claim  to  Verner's 
Pride  was  indisputable — that  it  had  been 
his  all  along — and,  in  point  of  right,  he 
himself  had  been  the  usurper. 

"  Then  you  mean, "she  said,  "  to  give 
him  up  quiet  possession  ?" 

"  I  have  no  other  resource,  Sibylla. 
To  attempt  any  sort  of  resistance  would 
be  foolish  as  well  as  wrong." 

"I  shan't  give  it  up.  I  shall  stay 
here  in  spite  of  him.  You  may  do  as 
you  like,  but  he  is  not  going  to  get  me 
out  of  my  own  home." 

"  Sibylla,  will  you  try  and  be  rational 
for  once  ?  If  ever  a  time  called  for  it, 
it  is  the  present.  I  ask  you  whether  I 
shall  seek  after  lodgings." 

"And  I  wonder  that  yon  are  not 
ashamed  to  ask  me,"  retorted  Sibylla, 
bursting  into  tears.  "Lodgings,  after 
Verner's  Pride !  No.  I'd  rather  die 
than  go  into  lodgings.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  die  soon,  with  all  this  affliction." 

"  I  do  not  see  what  else  there  is  for 
us  but  lodgings,"  returned  Lionel,  after 


a  pause.     "  You  will  not  hear  of  Jan's 
proposition." 

"Go  back  to  my  old  home!"  she 
shrieked.  "  Like — as  poor  Fred  used 
to  say — bad  money  returned.  No  !  that 
I  never  will.  You  are  wrapt  up  in. 
Jan:  if  he  proposed  to  give  me  poison, 
you'd  say  Yes.  I  wish  Fred  had  not 
died  !" 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  ?"  in- 
quired Lionel. 

"How  can  I  think?  Where's  the 
good  of  asking  me  ?  I  think  the  least 
you  can  do  in  this  wretchedness,  is  to 
take  as  much  worry  off  me  as  you  can, 
Lionel." 

"  It  is  what  I  wish  to  do,"  he  gently 
said.  "  But  I  can  see  only  one  plan  for 
us,  Sibylla — lodgings.  Here  we  cannot 
stay:  it  is  out  of  the  question.  To  take 
a  house  is  equally  so.  We  have  no  fur- 
niture— no  money,  in  short,  to  set  up  a 
house,  or  to  keep  it  on.  Jan's  plan, 
until  I  can  turn  myself  round  and  see 
what's  to  be  done,  would  be  the  best. 
You  would  be  going  to  your  own  sister's, 
who  would  take  care  of  you,  should  I 
find  it  necessary  to  be  away." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  she  quickly 
asked. 

"  I  must  go  somewhere  and  do  some- 
thing. I  cannot  lead  an  idle  life,  living 
upon  other  people's  charity,  or  let  you 
live  upon  it.  I  must  find  some  way  of 
earning  a  livelihood  :  in  London,  per- 
haps. While  I  am  looking  out,  you 
would  be  with  your  sisters." 

"Then,  Lionel,  hear  me!"  she  cried, 
her  throat  working,  her  blue  eyes  flash- 
ing with  a  strange  light.  "  I  will  never 
go  home  to  my  sisters  !  I  will  never,  so 
long  as  I  live,  enter  that  house  again, 
to  reside  !  You  are  no  better  than — 
than — a  bear — to  wish  me  to  do  it." 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  She  was  his 
wife,  and  he  must  provide  for  her  :  but 
she  would  go  neither  into  lodgings,  nor 
to  the  proposed  home.  Lionel  set  his 
wits  to  work. 

"I  wonder — whether — my  mother — 
would  invite  us  there  for  a  short  while?1' 
The  words  were  spoken  slowly ;  re- 
luctantly :  as  if  there  were  an  under- 
current of  strong  doubt  in  his  mind. 
"  Would  you  go  to  Deerham  Court  for 
a  time,  Sibylla,  if  Lady  Verner  were 
agreeable  ?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Sibylla,  after  a  minute's 
4  consideration.  "  I'd  go  there." 

Deeming  it  well  that  something  should 
be  decided,  Lionel  went  down-stairs, 
caught  up  his  hat,  and  proceeded  to  Deer- 
ham  Court.  He  did  not  say  a  word 
about  his  wife's  caprice,  that  two  plans, 
proposed  for  her,  had  been  rejected. 
He  simply  asked  his  mother  whether  she 
would  temporarily  receive  him  and  his 
wife,  until  he  could  look  around,  and  de- 
cide on  the  future. 

To  his  great  surprise,  Lndy  Yerner 
answered  that  she  would  ;  and  answered 
readily.  Lionel,  knowing  the  light  in 
which  she  regarded  his  wife,  had  antici- 
pated he  knew  not  what  of  objection,  if 
not  of  positive  refusal. 

"  I  wish  you  to  come  here,  Lionel ;  I 
intended  to  send  for  you,  and  tell  you 
so,"  was  the  reply  of  Lady  Yerner. 
"  You  have  no  home  to  turn  to,  and  I 
could  not  have  it  said  that  my  son,  in 
his  strait,  was  at  fault  for  one.  I  never 
thought  to  receive  your  wife  inside  my 
doors,  but  for  your  sake  I  will  do  so. 
No  servants,  you  understand,  Lionel." 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  answered.  "  I 
cannot  afford  servants  now  as  a  matter 
of  luxury." 

"  I  can  neither  afford  them  for  you, 
nor  is  there  room  in  my  house  to  ac- 
commodate them.  This  applies  to  that 
French  maid  of  yours,"  Lady  Yerner 
pointedly  added.  "  I  do  not  like  the 
woman  :  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
admit  her  here,  even  were  circumstances 
convenient.  Any  attendance  that  your 
wife  may  require,  she  shall  have." 

Lionel  smiled,  a  sad  smile.  "  Be  easy, 
mother.  The  time  for  my  wife  to  keep 
a  French  maid  has  gone  by.  I  thank 
you  very  sincerely." 

And  so  Lionel  Verner  was  once  more 
turned  from  Yeruer's  Pride,  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  his  wife  in  his  mother's 
home.  When  were  his  wanderings  to 
be  at  rest  ? 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

TURNING    OUT. 

THE  battle  that  there  was  wilh  Mrs. 
Yerner  !  She  cried,  she  sobbed,  she. 
protested,  she  stormed,  she  raved.  Will-  ! 


ing  enough,  was  she,  to  go  to  Lady 
Verner's  ;  indeed  the  proposed  visit  ap- 
peared to  be  exceedingly  palatable  to 
her  ;  but  she  was  not  willing  to  go  with- 
out Mademoiselle  Benoite.  She  was 
used  to  Benoite ;  Benoite  dressed  her, 
and  waited  on  her,  and  read  to  her,  and 
took  charge  of  her  things;  Benoite  was 
in  her  confidence,  kept  her  purse ;  she 
could  not  do  without  Benoite,  and  it  was 
barbarous  of  Lionel  to  wish  it.  How 
could  she  manage  without  a  maid  ? 

Lionel  gravely  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
^shoulder.  Some  husbands  might  have 
reminded  her  that  until  she  married  him 
she  had  never  known  the  services  of  a 
personal  attendant :  that  she  had  gone 
all  the  way  to  Melbourne,  had — as  John 
Massingbird  had  expressed  it  with  re- 
gard to  himself — been  knocking  about 
there,  and  had  come  back  home  again 
alone,  all  without  so  much  as  thinking 
of  one.  Not  so  Lionel.  He  laid  bis 
hand  upon  her  shoulder  in  his  grave 
kindness. 

"  Sibylla,  do  you  forget  that  we  have 
no  longer  the  means  to  keep  ourselves  ? 
I  must  find  a  way  to  do  that,  before  I 
can  afford  you  a  lady's  maid.  My  dear, 
I  am  very  sorry  ;  you  know  I  am  ;  for 
that,  and  all  the  other  discomforts  that 
you  are  meeting  with ;  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  I  trust  that  some  time  or 
other  I  shall  be  able  to  remedy  it." 

"We  should  not  have  to  keep  her," 
argued  Sibylla.  "  She'd  live  with  Lady 
Yerner's  servants." 

Neither  did  he  remind  her  that  Lady 
Verner  would  have  sufficient  tax,  keep- 
ing them,  himself  and  her.  One  would 
have  thought  her  own  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing might  have  suggested  it. 

"It  cannot  be,  Sibylla.  Lady  Yer- 
ner has  no  accommodation  for  Benoite." 

"She  must  make  accommodation. 
When  people  used  to  come  here  to  visit 
us,  they  brought  their  servants  with 
them." 

"  01),  Sibylla  !  can  you  not  see  the 
difference  ?  But — what  do  you  owe 
Benoite?"  he  added  in  a  different  tone. 

"I  don't  owe  her  any  thing,"  replied 
Sibylla  fugerly,  quite  mistaking  the  mo- 
tive of  the  question.  "I  have  always 
paid  her  every  month.  She'd  never  let 
it  go  on." 

"Then  there  will  be  the  less  trouble," 
tin  flight  Lionel. 
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He  called  Benoite  to  him,  then  pack- 
ing up  Sibylla's  things  for  Deerham 
Court,  inquired  into  the  state  of  her  ac- 
sounts,  and  found  Sibylla  had  told  him 
correctly.  He  gave  Benoite  a  month's 
wages  and  a  month's  board  wages,  and 
informed  her  that  as  soon  as  her  mis- 
tress had  left  the  house,  she  would  be  at 
liberty  to  leave  it.  A  scene  ensued  with 
Sibylla,  but  for  once  Lionel  was  firm. 

"  You  will  have  every  attendance  pro- 
vided for  you,  Sibylla,  my  mother  said. 
But  I  cannot  take  Benoite ;  neither 
would  Lady  Verner  admit  her." 

John  Massingbird  had  agreed  to  keep 
on  most  of  the  old  servants.  The  super- 
fluous ones,  those  who  had  been  engaged 
when  Verner's  Pride  grew  gay,  Lionel 
found  the  means  of  discharging  :  paying 
them  as  he  had  paid  Benoite. 

Heavy  work  for  him,  that  day !  the 
breaking  up  of  his  home,  the  turning 
forth  to  the  world.  And,  as  if  his  heart 
were  not  sufficiently  heavy,  he  had  the 
trouble  of  Sibylla.  The  arrangements 
had  been  three  or  four  days  in  process. 
It  had  taken  that  time  to  pack  and 
settle  things,  since  he  first  spoke  to  Lady 
Verner.  There  were  various  personal 
trifles  of  his  and  Sibylla's  to  be  singled 
out  and  separated  from  what  was  now 
John  Massingbird's.  But  all  was  done 
at  last,  and  they  were  ready  to  depart. 
Lionel  went  to  John  Massingbird. 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  order  the  car- 
riage for  Sibylla  ?  She  will  like  it  bet- 
ter than  a  hired  one." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  John,  with  much 
graciousness.  "  But  what's  the  good  of 
leaving  before  dinner  ?'' 

"  My  mother  is  expecting  us,"  simply 
answered  Lionel. 

Just  the  same  innate  refinement  of 
feeling  which  had  characterized  him  in 
the  old  days.  It  so  happened  that  Lio- 
nel had  never  bought  a  carriage  since  he 
same  into  Verner's  Pride.  Stephen  Ver- 
ner had  been  prodigal  in  his  number  of 
carriages,  although  the  carriages  had  a 
sinecure  of  it,  and  Lionel  had  found  no 
occasion  to  purchase.  Of  course  they 
belonged  to  John  Massingbird,  like 
evei^  thing  else  belonged  to  him.  He — 
for  the  last  time — ordered  the  close  car- 
riage fur  his  wife.  His  carriage,  it  might 
surely  be  said,  more  than  John  Massing- 
bird's. Lionel  did  not  deem  it  so,  and 
asked  permission  ere  he  gave  the  order. 


Sibylla  had  never  seen  her  husband 
quietly  resolute  in  opposing  her  whims, 
as  he  had  been  with  regard  to  Benoite. 
She  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  it ; 
but  she  had  deemed  it  well  to  dry  her 
tears,  and  withdraw  her  opposition.  She 
came  down  dressed  at  the  time  of  depar- 
ture, and  looked  about  for  John  Mas- 
singbird.  That  gentleman  was  in  the 
study.  Its  large  desk,  a  whole  mass  of 
papers  crowded  above  it  and  underneath 
it,  pushed  into  the  remotest  corner. 
Lionel  had  left  things  connected  with 
the  estate  as  straight  as  he  could.  He 
wished  to  explain  affairs  to  John  Mas- 
singbird and  hand  over  documents  and 
all  else  in  due  form,  but  he  was  not  al- 
lowed. Business  and  John  had  never 
agreed.  John  was  sitting  now  before 
the  window,  his  elbows  on  the  sill,  a 
rough  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  short  clay 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  Lionel  glanced  with 
dismay  at  the  confusion  reigning  amid 
the  papers. 

"Fare  you  well,  John  Massingbird," 
said  Sibylla. 

"  Going  ?"  said  John,  coolly  turning 
round.  "  Good  day." 

"  And  let  me  tell  you,  John  Massing- 
bird," continued  Sibylla,  "that  if  ever 
you  had  got  turned  out  of  your  home,  as 
you  have  turned  us,  you  would  know 
what  it  was." 

"  Bless  you  !  I've  never  had  any 
thing  of  my  own  to  be  tnrned  out  of, 
except  a  tent,"  said  John,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  may,  then, 
some  time,  and  that  you  will  be  tnrned 
out  of  it !  That's  my  best  wish  for  you, 
John  Massingbird." 

"I'd  recommend  you  to  be  polite, 
young  lady,"  returned  John,  good-hu- 
moredly.  "If  I  sue  your  husband  for 
back  rents,  you'd  not  be  quite  so  inde- 
pendent, I  calculate." 

"  Back  rents  !"  repeated  she. 

"  Back  rents,"  assented  John.  "  But 
we'll  leave  that  discussion  to  another 
time.  Don't  you  be  saucy,  Sibylla." 

"John,"  said  Lionel,  pointing  to  the 
papers,  "  are  you  aware  that  some  valu- 
able leases  and  other  agreements  are 
amongst  those  papers  ?  You  might  get 
into  inextricable  confusion  with  your 
tenants,  were  you  to  mislay,  or  lose 
them." 

"  They  are  safe  enough,"  said  careless 
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John,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  to 
speak. 

"  I  wish  yon  had  allowed  me  to  put 
things  in  order  for  you.  You  will  be 
wanting  me  to  do  it  later." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  John  Massing- 
bird.  "I  am  not  going  to  npset  my 
equanimity  with  leases,  and  bothers  of 
that  sort.  Good  by,  old  fellow,  Lionel !" 

Lionel  turned  round.  He  had  been 
going  out. 

"  We  part  friends,  don't  we  ?" 

"I  can  answer  for  myself,"  said  Lio- 
nel, a  frank  smile  rising  to  his  lips.  "I 
would  be  unjust  to  blame  you  for  taking 
what  you  have  a  right  to  take." 

"All  right.  Then,  Lionel,  you'll  come 
and  see  me  here  ?" 

"  Sometimes.     Yes." 

They  went  out  to  the  carriage,  Lionel 
conducting  his  wife,  and  John  in  atten- 
dance, smoking  his  short  pipe.  The 
liandsome  carriage,  with  its  coat  of  ultra- 
marine, its  rich  white  lining,  its  silver 
mountings,  and  its  arms  on  the  panels. 
The  Verner  arms.  Would  John  paint 
them  out  ?  Likely  not.  One  badge  on 
the  panels  of  his  carriages  was  as  good 
to  John  Massingbird  as  another.  He 
must  have  gone  to  the  Heralds'  College 
had  he  wajited  to  set  up  arms  on  his 
own  account. 

*  And  that's  how  Lionel  and  his  wife 
went  out  of  Verner's  Pride.  It  seemed 
as  if  Deerham  pavement  and  Deerham 
windows  were  lined  on  purpose  to  watch 
the  exodus.  The  time  of  their  departure 
had  got  wind. 

"I  have  done  a  job  that  goes  again 
the  grain,  sir,"  said  Wigham  to  his  late 
master,  when  the  carriage  had  deposited 
its  freight  at  Deerham  Court,  and  was 
about  to  go  back  again.  "  I  never 
thought,  sir,  to  drive  you  out  of  Ver- 
ner's Pride  for  the  last  time." 

"  I  suppose  not,  Wigham.  I  thought 
it  as  little  as  you." 

"  You'll  not  forget,  sir,  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  serve  you,  should  you  ever 
have  room  for  me.  I'd  rather  live  with 
you,  sir,  than  with  any  body  else  in  the 
world." 

"  Thank  you,  Wighara.  I  fear  that 
time  will  be  very  far  off." 

"  Or,  if  my  lady  should  be  changing 
her  coachman,  sir,  perhaps  she'd  think 
of  me.  It  don't  seem  nateral  to  me,  sir, 


to  drive  any  body  but  a  Yerner.  Next 
to  yourself,  sir,  I'd  be  proud  to  serve  her 
ladyship." 

Lionel,  in  his  own  private  opinion, 
believed  that  Lady  Yerner  would  soon 
be  compelled  to  part  with  her  own  coach- 
man, to  lay  down  her  carriage.  Failing 
the  income  she  had  derived  from  his 
revenues,  in  addition  to  her  own,  he  did 
not  see  how  she  was  to  keep  up  many  of 
her  present  expenses.  He  said  farewell 
to  Wigham  and  entered  the  Court. 

Decima  had  hastened  forward  to  wel- 
come Sibylla.  Decima  was  one,  who,  in 
her  quiet  way,  was  always  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  surrounding  circumstances, 
— not  for  herself,  but  for  others.  Let 
things  be  ever  so  dark,  she  would  con- 
trive to  extract  out  of  them  some  little 
ray  of  brightness.  Opposite  as  they  were 
in  person,  in  disposition  she  and  Jan 
were  true  brother  and  sister.  She  came 
forward  to  the  door,  a  glad  smile  upon 
her  face,  and  dressed  'rather  more  than 
usual :  it  was  one  of  her  ways,  the  un- 
wonted dress,  of  showing  welcome  and 
consideration  to  Sibylla. 

"  You  are  late,  Mrs.  Yerner,"  she  said, 
taking  her  cordially  by  the  hand.  "  We 
have  been  expecting  you  some  time. 
Catherine  1  Therese,  see  to  these  pack- 
ages." 

Lady  Yerner  had  actually  come  out, 
also.  She  was  too  essentially  the  lady 
to  show  any  tiling  but  strict  courtesy  to 
Sibylla,  now  that  she  was  about  to  be- 
come an  inmate  under  her  roof.  What 
the  effort  cost  her,  she  best  knew.  It 
was  no  light  one  :  and  Lionel  felt  that 
it  was  not.  She  stood  in  the  hall,  just 
outside  the  door  of  the  ante-room,  and 
took  Sibylla's  hand  as  she  .approached. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Yer- 
ner," she  said,  with  stately  courtesy.  "  I 
hope  you  will  make  yourself  at  home." 

They  all  went  together  into  the 
drawing-room,  in  a  crowd,  as  it  were. 
Lucy  was  these,  dressed  also,  ^he  came 
up  with  a  smile  on  her  young  and  charm- 
ing face,  and  welcomed  Sibylla. 

"  It  is  nearly  dinner-time,"  said  De- 
cima to  Sibylla.  "  Will  you  come  with 
me  up-stairs,  and  I  will  show  you»the 
arrangements  for  your  rooms.  Lionel, 
will  you  come  ?" 

She  led  the  way  up-stairs  to  the  pretty 
sitting-room  with  its  blue-and-white  fur- 
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niture,  hitherto  called  "Miss  Decima's 
room  :"  the  one  that  Lionel  had  sat  in 
when  he  was  growing  convalescent. 

"Mamma  thought  you  would  like  a 
private  sitting-room  to  retire  to  when 
you  felt  disposed,"  said  Deciuia.  "  We 
are  only  sorry  it  is  not  larger.  This  will 
be  exclusively  yours." 

"  It  is  small,"  was  the  not  very  gra- 
cious reply  of  Sibylla. 

"  And  it  is  turning  you  out  of  it, 
Decinia !"  added  Lionel. 

"  I  did  not  use  it  much,"  she  an- 
swered, proceeding  to  another  room  on 
the  same  floor.  "  This  is  your  bed- 
room, and  this  the  dressing-room,"  she 
added,  entering  a  spacious  apartment 
and  throwing  open  the  door  of  a  smaller 
one  which  led  out  of  it.  "  We  hope 
that  you  will  find  every  thing  comforta- 
ble. And  the  luggage  that  you  don't 
require  to  use,  can  be  carried  up-stairs." 

Lionel  had  been  looking  round,  some- 
what puzzled. 

"  Decima !  was  not  this  Lucy's  room  ?" 

"Lucy  proposed  to  give  it  up  to 
you,"  said  Deciraa.  "It  is  the  largest 
room  we  have,  and  the  only  one  that 
has  a  dressing-room  opening  from  it, 
except  mamma's.  Lucy  has  gone  to 
the  small  room  at  the  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor." 

"But  it  is  not  right  for  us  to  turn 
out  Lucy,"  debated  Lionel.  "  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  it." 

"  It  was  Lucy  herself  who  first  thought 
of  it,  Lionel.  I  am  sure  she  is  glad  to 
do  any  thing  she  can,  to  render  you  and 
Mrs.Verner  comfortable.  She  has  been 
quite  anxious  to  make  it  look  nice,  and 
moved  nearly  all  the  things  herself." 

"  It  does  look  comfortable,"  acqui- 
esced Lionel  as  he  stood  before  the  blaze 
of  the  fire,  feeling  grateful  to  Decima, 
to  his  mother,  to  Lucy,  to  all  of  them. 
"  Sibylla,  this  is  one  of  your  fires  ;  you 
like  a  blaze." 

"  And  Catherine  will  wait  upon  you, 
Mrs.Verner,"  continued  Decima.  "  She 
understands  it.  She  waited  on  mamma 
for  two  years,  before  Therese  came. 
Should  you  require  your  hair  done, 
Therese  will  do  that;  mamma  thinks 
Catherine  would  not  make  any  hand 
at  it." 

She  quitted  the  room  as  she  spoke 
and  closed  the  door,  saying  that  she 
would  send  up  Catherine  then.  Lionel 


had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  room  and  its 
furniture ;  it  was  really  an  excellent 
room  —  spacious,  lofty,  and  fitted  up 
with  every  regard  to  comfort  as  well  as 
to  appearance.  In  the  old  days,  it  was 
Jan's  room,  and  Lionel  scarcely  remem- 
bered to  have  been  inside  it  since  ;  but 
it  looked  very  superior  now  to  what  it 
used  to  look  then.  Lady  Verner  had 
never  troubled  herself  to  improvise  su- 
perfluous decorations  for  Jan.  Lionel's 
chief  attention  was  riveted  on  the  bed, 
an  Arabian,  handsomely  carved,  ma- 
hogany bed,  with  white  muslin  hang- 
ings, lined  with  pink,  matching  with  the 
window-curtains.  The  hangings  were 
new;  but  he  felt  certain  that  the  bed 
was  the  one  hitherto  used  by  his  mo- 
ther. 

He  stepped  into  the  dressing-room, 
feeling  more  than  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed, feeling  that  he  could  never  re- 
pay all  the  kindness  they  seemed  to  be 
receiving.  Equally  inviting  looked  the 
dressing-room.  The  first  thing  that 
caught  Lionel's  eye  were  some  delicate 
paintings  on  the  walls,  done  by  Decima. 

His  gaze  and  ruminations  were  inter- 
rupted. Violent  sobs  had  struck  on  his 
ear  from  the  bed-chamber ;  he  hastened 
back,  and  found  Sibylla  extended  at  full 
length  on  the  sofa,  crying.  • 

"  It  is  such  a  dreadful  change  after 
Verner's  Pride  1"  she  querulously  com- 
plained. "It's  not 'half  as  nice  as  it 
was  there  !  Just  this  old  bedroom  and 
a  mess  of  a  dressing-room,  and  nothing 
else  !  And  only  that  stupid  Catherine 
to  wait  upon  me  !" 

It  was  ungrateful.  Lionel's  heart,  in 
its  impulse,  resented  it  as  such.  But, 
ever  considerate  for  his  wife,  ever  wish- 
ing, in  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself,  to  find  excuses  for 
her,  he  reflected  the  next  moment  that 
it  was  a  grievous  thing  to  be  turned 
from  a  home  as  she  had  been.  He 
leaned  over  her ;  not  answering  as  he 
might  have  answered,  that  the  rooms 
were  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  far 
superior  they,  and  all  other  arrange- 
ments made  for  them,  to  any  thing  en- 
joyed by  Sibylla  until  she  had  entered 
upon  Verner's  Pride  ;  but  he  took  her 
hand  in  his,  and  smoothed  the  hair 
from  her  brow,  and  softly  whispered  : 

"  Make  the  best  of  it,  Sibylla,  for  my 
sake." 
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"There's  no  '  best' to  be  made,"  she 
replied,  with  a  shower  of  tears,  as  she 
pushed  his  hand  and  his  face  away. 

Catherine  knocked  at  the  door.  Li- 
onel called  out  "  Come  in,"  and  she  en- 
tered, saying,  Miss  Decima  had  sent  her, 
and  dinner  was  on  the  point  of  being 
served.  Sibylla  sprang  up  from  the 
sofa, 'and  dried  her  tears. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  can  get  at  my 
gold  combs  ?"  cried  she,  all  her  grief 
flying  away. 

Lionel  turned  to  Catherine  :  an  active 
little  woman  with  a  high  color  and  a 
sensible  countenance,  looking  much 
younger  than  her  real  age.  That  was 
not  far  off  fifty ;  but  in  movement  and 
lissomeness  she  was  young  as  she  had 
been  at  twenty.  Nothing  vexed  Cathe- 
rine so  much  as  for  Lady  Venter  to 
allude  to  her  "age."  Not  from  any 
notions  of  vanity,  but  lest  she  might  be 
thought  growing  incapable  of  her  work. 

"  Catherine,  is  not  that  my  mother's 
bed  ?" 

'•  To  think  that  you  should  have  found 
it  out,  Mr.  Lionel !"  echoed  Catherine, 
with  a  broad  smile.  "  Well,  sir,  it  is, 
and  that's  the  truth.  We  have  been 
making  all  sorts  of  changes.  Miss 
Lucy's  bed  has  gone  in  for  my  lady, 
and  my  lady's  has  been  brought  in  here. 
See,  what  a  big,  wide  bed  it  is  !"  she 
exclaimed,  putting  her  arm  on  the  coun- 
terpane. "Miss  Lucy's  was  a  good- 
sized  bed,  but  my  lady  thought  it  would 
be  hardly  big  enough  for  two;  so  she 
said  hers  should  come  in  here." 

"And  what's  Miss  Lucy  sleeping 
on?"  asked  Lionel,  amused.  "The 
boards?" 

Catherine  laughed.     "Miss  Lucy  has 
got  a  small  bed  now,  sir.     Not,  upon 
my  word,  that  I  think  she'd  mind  if  we  j 
did  put  her  on  the  boards.     She  is  the  i 
sweetest  young  lady  to  have  to  do  with, 
Mr.  Lionel  !    I  don't  believe  there  ever 
was  one  like  her.    She's  as  easy  satisfied 
as  ever  Mr.  Jan  was." 

"  Lionel !  I  can't  find  my  gold  combs  !" 
exclaimed  Sibylla,  coming  from  the 
dressing-room,  with  a  face  of  consterna- 
tion. '•  They  are  not  in  the  dressing- 
case.  How  am  I  to  know  which  box 
Benoite  has  put  them  in  ?" 

"Nevermind  looking  for  the  combs 
now,"  he  answered.  "You  will  have 
time  to  search  for  things  to-morrow. 


Your  hair  looks  nice  without  combs.  7 
think  nicer  than  with  them." 

"  But  I  wanted  to  wear  them,"  she 
fractiously  answered.  "It  is  all  your 
fault!  You  should  not  have  forced  me 
to  discharge  Benoite." 

Leaving  her  in  the  hands  of  Catherine, 
Lionel  went  dowrn.  Lucy  was  in  the 
drawing-room  alone. 

"  Lady  Yerner,"  she  observed,  "  has 
stepped  out  to  speak  to  Jan." 

"  Lucy,  I  find  that  our  coming  here 
has  turned  you  out  of  your  room,"  he 
gravely  said.  "  I  should  earnestly  have 
protested  against  it,  had  I  known  what 
wasvgoing  to  be  done." 

"Shun 111  you  ?"  said  she,  shaking  her 
head  quite  saucily.  '•  We  should  not 
have  listened  to  you." 

"  We  !     Whom  does  the  we  include  ?" 

"Myself  and  Decima.  We  planned 
every  thing.  1  like  the  room  I  have  now, 
quite  as  much  as  that.  It  is  the  room 
at  the  end,  opposite  the  one  Mrs.  Yer- 
ncr  is  to  have  for  her  sitting-room." 

"  The  sitting-room  again  !  What  shall 
you  and  Decima  do  without  it  ?"  ex- 
claimed Lionel,  looking  as  he  felt — • 
vexed. 

"  If  we  never  have  any  thing  worse  to 
put  up  with  than  the  loss  of  a  sitting- 
room  that  was  nearly  superfluous,  we  shall 
not  grieve,"  answered  Lucy,  with  a 
smile.  "  How  did  we  do  without  it  be- 
fore— when  you  were  getting  better  from 
that  long  illness  ?  We  had  to  do  with- 
out it,  then." 

"  I  think  not,  Lucy.  So  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  you  were  sitting  in 
it  a  great  portion  of  your  time — cheering 
me.  I  have  not  forgotten  it  if  you 
have.'' 

Neither  had  she — by  her  heightened 
color. 

"  I  mean  that  we  had  to  do  without 
it  for  our  own  purposes,  our  drawings 
and  our  work.  It  is  but  a  little  matter, 
after  all :  I  wish  we  could  do  more  for 
you  and  Mrs.  Yerner.  I  wish,"  she  ad- 
ded, her  voice  betraying  her  emotion, 
"that  we  could  have  prevented  your 
being  turned  from  Yerner's  Pride." 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  speaking  with  affected 
carelessness,  and  turning  about  an  orna- 
ment in  his  fingers,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  mantelpiece,  "  it  is  not  an 
every-day  calamity." 

"What  shall  you  do  ?"  asked  Lucy, 
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going  a  little  nearer  to  him,  and  drop- 
ping her  voice  to  a  tone  of  confidence. 

"Do  ?  in  what  way,  Lucy  ?" 

"  Shall  you  be  content  to  live  on  here 
with  Lady  Verner  ?  not  seeking  to  re- 
trieve your — your  position  in  aivy  way  ?" 

"  My  living  on  here,  Lucy,  will  be  out 
of  the  question.  That  would  never  do, 
for  more  reasons  than  one." 

Did  Lucy  Tempest  wonder  what  one 
of  these  reasons  might  be  ?  She  did  not 
intend  to  look  at  him,  but  she  caught 
his  eye  in  the  pier-glass,  looking  at  her. 
Lionel  smiled. 

"I  am  thinking  what  a  trouble  you 
must  find  me.  You  and  Decima." 

She  did  not  speak  at  first.  Then  she 
went  quite  close  to  him,  her  earnest 
sympathizing  eyes  cast  up  to  his. 

"If  you  please,  you  need  not  pretend 
to  make  light  of  it  to  me,"  she  whispered. 
"  I  don't  like  you  to  think  that  I  do  not 
know  all  you  must  feel,  and  what  a  blow 
it  is.  I  think  I  feel  it  quite  as  much  as 
you  can  do — for  your  sake,  and  for  Mrs. 
Verner's.  I  lie  awake  at  night,  thinking 
of  it :  but  I  do  not  say  so  to  Decima  and 
Lady  Verner.  I  make  light  of  it  to  them, 
as  you  are  making  light  of  it  to  me." 

"I  know,  I  know  !"  he  uttered,  in  a 
tone  that  would  have  been  a  passionate 
one,  but  for  its  wailing  despair.  "  My 
whole  life,  for  a  long  while,  has  been  one 
long  scene  of  acting — to  you.  I  dare  not 
make  it  otherwise.  There's  no  remedy 
for  it." 

She  had  not  anticipated  the  outburst ; 
she  had  simply  wished  to  express  her 
true  feeling  of  sympathy  for  their  great 
misfortunes,  as  she  might  have  expressed 
it  to  any  other  gentleman  who  had  been 
turned  from  his  home  with  his  wife.  She 
could  not  bear  for  Lionel  not  to  know 
that  he  had  had  her  deepest,  her  kindliest, 
her  truest  sympathy  :  and  this  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  secret  feeling  she 
might,  or  might  not,  entertain  for  him. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  unpleasant  latent 
consciousness  of  that  very  feeling,  Lucy 
would  have  made  her  sympathy  more 
demonstrative.  The  outbreak  seemed  to 
check  her;  to  throw  her  friendship  back 
upon  herself;  and  she  stood  irresolute  : 
but  she  was  too  single-minded,  too  full 
of  nature's  truth,  to  be  angry  with  what 
had  been  a  genuine  outpouring  of  his 
inmost  heart,  drawn  from  him  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irrepressible  sorrow.  Lionel  let 


the  ornament  fall  back  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  turned  to  her,  his  manner 
changing.  He  took  her  hands,  clasping 
them  in  one  of  his;  he  laid  his  other  hand 
lightly  on  her  fair  young  head,  reverently 
as  any  old  grandfather  might  have  done. 

"Lucy! — my  dear  friend  ! — you  must 
not  mistake  me.  There  are  times  when 
some  of  the  bitterness  within  me  is  drawn 
forth,  and  I  say  more  than  I  ought:  what 
I  never  should  say,  in  a  calmer  moment. 
I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you ;  I  wish  I 
could  give  you  the  full  confidence  of  all 
rny  sorrows,  as  I  gave  it  you  on  another 
subject  once  before.  I  wish  I  could  draw 
you  to  my  side,  as  if  you  were  my  sister, 
or  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  tell  you 
of  the  great  trouble  at  my  heart.  But  it 
cannot  be.  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you 
for  your  sympathy.  I  know  that  you 
would  give  me  your  friendship  in  all  sin- 
gle-heartedness, like  Decima  might  give 
it  me  ;  and  it  would  be  to  me  as  a  green 
spot  of  brightness  in  life's  arid  desert. 
But  the  green  spot  might  for  me  grow 
too  bright,  Lucy ;  and  my  only  plan  is 
to  be  wise  in  time,  and  to  forego  it." 

"I  did  but  mean  to  express  my  sor- 
row for  you  and  Mrs.  Verner,"  she  tim- 
idly answered.  "  My  sense  of  the  ca- 
lamity which  has  fallen  upon  you." 

"  Child,  I  know  it :  and  I  dare  not 
say  how  I  feel  it ;  I  dare  not  thank  you 
as  I  ought.  In  truth  it  is  a  terrible  ca- 
lamity. All  its  consequences  I  cannot 
yet  anticipate  :  but  they  may  be  worse 
than  anybody  suspects,  or  than  I  like  to 
glance  at.  It  is  a  deep  and  apparently 
an  irremediable  misfortune  ;  I  cannot  but 
feel  it  keenly  ;  and  I  feel  it  for  my  wife 
more  than  for  myself.  Now  and  then, 
something  like  a  glimpse  of  consolation 
shows  itself — that  it  has  not  been  brought 
on  by  any  fault  of  mine  ;  and  that,  hu- 
manly speaking,  I  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it." 

"  Mr.  Gust  had  used  to  tell  us,  that 
however  dark  a  misfortune  might  be, 
however  hopeless  even,  there  was  sure  to 
be  a  way  of  looking  at  it,  by  which  we 
might  see  that  it  might  have  been  dark- 
er," observed  Lucy.  "  This  would  have 
been  darker  for  you,  had  it  proved  to  be 
Frederick  Massingbird,  instead  of  John  : 
very  sadly  darker  for  Mrs.  Verner." 

"  Ay ;  so  far  I  cannot  be  too  thankful," 
replied  Lionel.  The  remembrance  flash- 
ed over  him  of  his  wife's  words  that  day — 
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in  her  temper — she  wished  it  had  been 
Frederick.  It  appeared  to  be  a  wish 
that  she  had  already  thrown  out  frequent- 
ly :  not  so  much  that  she  did  wish  it,  as 
to  annoy  him. 

"Mr.  Gust  used  to  tell  us  another 
thing  :"  resumed  Lucy,  breaking  the  si- 
lence. "  That  these  apparently  hopeless 
misfortunes  sometimes  turn  out  to  be 
great  benefits  in  the  end.  Who  knows 
but  in  a  short  time,  through  some  magic 
or  other,  you  and  Mrs.  Verner  may  not 
be  back  at  Verner's  Pride  ?  Would  not 
that  be  happiness  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  happiness,  Lucy  ; 
sometimes  I  feel  tired  of  every  thing,"  he 
wearily  answered.  "As  if  I  should  like 
to  run  away  forever,  and  be  at  rest.  My 
life  at  Verner's  Pride  was  not  a  bed  of 
rose-leaves." 

He  heard  his  mother's  voice  in  the 
ante-room,  and  went  forward  to  open  the 
door  for  her.  Lady  Verner  came  in, 
followed  by  Jan.  Jan  was  going  to  dine 
there  ;  and  Jan  was  actually  in  orthodox 
dinner  costume.  Decima  had  invited 
him,  and  Decima  had  told  him  to  be  sure 
to  dress  himself;  that  she  wanted  to 
make  a  little  festival  of  the  evening  to 
welcome  Lionel  and  his  wife.  So  Jan 
remembered,  and  appeared  in  black  ;  but 
the  gloss  of  the  whole  was  taken  off  by 
Jan  having  his  shirt  fastened  down  the 
front  with  pins,  where  the  buttons  ought 
to  be.  Brassy-looking,  ugly  bent  pins, 
as  big  as  skewers,  stuck  in  horizontally. 

"  Is  that  a  uew  fashion  coming  in, 
Jan  ?"  asked  Lady  Verner,  pointing  with 
some  asperity  to  the  pins. 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  not,"  replied  Jan. 
"  It  took  me  five  minutes  to  pin  the  thing, 
and  there's  one  of  the  pins  sticking  into 
my  wrist  now.  It's  a  new  shirt  of  mine 
that  they've  sent  home,  and  they  have 
forgotten  the  buttons.  Miss  Deb  caught 
sight  of  it,  when  I  went  in  to  tell  her  I 
was  coming  here,  and  ran  after  me  to  the 
gate  with  a  needle  and  thread,  wanting 
to  sew  them  on." 

"Gould  you  not  have  fastened  it  bet- 
ter than  that,  Jan  ?"  asked  Decima, 
smiling  as  she  looked  at  the  shirt. 

"  I  don't  see  how,"  replied  Jan.  "Pins 
were  the  readiest  to  hand." 

Sibylla  hud  been  keeping  them  wait- 
ing dinner.  She  came  in  now,  radiant 
with  smiles  and  in  her  gold  combs.  None, 
to  look  at  her,  would  suppose  that  she 


had  that  day  lost  a   home.      A  servant 
appeared  and  announced  dinner. 

Lionel  went  up  to  Lady  Verner. 
Whenever  he  dined  there,  unless  there 
were  other  guests  besides  himself,  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  her  in  to  din- 
ner. Lady  Verner  drew  back. 

"  No,  Lionel.  I  consider  that  you 
and  I  are  both  at  home  now.  Take  Miss 
Tempest." 

He  could  only  obey.  He  held  out  his 
arm  to  Lucy,  and  they  went  forward. 

"Am  I  to  take  any  body?"  inquired 
Jan. 

That  was  just  like  Jan  !  Lady  Ver- 
ner pointed  to  Sibylla,  and  Jan  marched 
off  with  her.  Lady  Verner  and  Decima 
followed. 

"  Not  there,  not  there,  Lucy,"  said 
Lady  Verner,  for  Lucy  was  taking  the 
place  she  was  accustomed  to,  by  Lady 
Verner.  "Lionel,  you  will  take  the  foot 
of  the  table  now,  and  Lucy  will  sit  by 
you." 

Lady  Verner  was  rather  a  stickler  for 
etiquette,  and  at  last  they  fell  into  their 
appointed  places.  Herself  and  Lionel 
opposite  each  other,  Lucy  and  Decima 
on  one  side  of  the  table,  Jan  and  Sibylla 
on  the  other. 

"  If  I  am  to  have  you  under  my  wing 
as  a  rule,  Miss  Lucy,  take  care  that  you 
behave  yourself,"  nodded  Lionel. 

Lucy  laughed,  and  dinner  proceeded. 
But  there  was  very  probably  an  under- 
current of  consciousness  in  the  heart  of 
both — at  any  rate,  there  was  in  his — that 
it  might  have  been  more  expedient,  all 
things  considered,  that  Lucy  Tempest's 
place  at  dinner  had  not  been  fixed  by  the 
side  of  Lionel  Verner's. 

Dinner  was  half  over  when  Sibylla 
suddenly  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork, 
and  burst  into  tears.  They  looked  at  her 
in  consternation.  Lionel  rose. 

"That  horrid  John  Massingbird!" 
escaped  her  lips.  "  I  always  disliked 
him." 

"  Goodness  !"  uttered  Jan,  "  I  thought 
you  were  taken  iil,  Sibylla.  What's  the 
good  of  thinking  about  it  ?" 

"  According  to  you,  there's  no  good 
iu  thinking  of  any  thing,"  tartly  respond- 
ed Sibylla.  "You  told  me  yesterday 
not  to  think  a'bout  Fred,  when  I  said  I 
wished  he  had  come  back  instead  of 
John — if  one  must  have  come  back." 

"  At  any  rate,  don't   think  about  un- 
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pleasant  things  now,"  was  Jau's  answer. 
"Eat  your  dinner." 


CHAPTER  L. 

JAN'S  SAVINGS. 

LIONEL  YERNER  looked  his  situation 
full  in  the  face.  It  was  not  a  desirable 
one.  When  he  had  been  turned  out  of 
Yerner's  Pride  before,  it  is  probable  he 
had  thought  that  about  the  extremity  of 
all  human  calamity  ;  but  that,  looking 
back  upon  it,  appeared  a  position  to  be 
coveted,  as  compared  with  this.  In  point 
of  fact  it  was.  He  was  free  then  from 
pecuniary  liabilities  ;  he  did  not  owe  a 
shilling  in  the  world  ;  he  had  five  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket ;  nobody  but  him- 
self to  look  to  ;  and — he  was  a  younger 
man.  In  the  matter  of  years  he  was 
not  so  very  much  older  now  ;  but  Lionel 
Yerner,  since  his  marriage,  had  bought 
some  experience  in  human  disappoint- 
ment, and  nothing  ages  a  man's  inward 
feelings  like  it. 

He  was  now,  with  his  wife,  a  burden 
upon  his  mother;  a  burden  she  could  ill 
afford.  Lady  Yerner  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed in  her  own  means,  and  she  was 
preparing  to  reduce  her  establishment  to 
the  old  size  that  it  used  to  be  in  her 
grumbling  days.  If  Lionel  had  but  been 
free  !  free  from  debt  and  difficulty  !  he 
would  have  gone  out  into  the  world  and 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

Claims  had  poured  in  upon  him  with- 
out end.  Besides  the  obligations  he 
already  knew  of,  not  a  day  passed  but 
the  post  brought  him  outstanding  ac- 
counts from  London,  with  demands  for 
their  speedy  settlement ;  accounts  con- 
tracted by  his  wife.  Mr.  Yerner  of 
Yerner's  Pride  might  not  have  been 
troubled  with  these  accounts  for  years, 
had  his  wife  so  managed ;  but  Mr.  Yer- 
ner, turned  from  Yerner's  Pride,  a — it  is 
an  ugly  word,  but  expressive  of  the  truth 
— a  pauper,  found  the  demands  come 
pouring  thick  and  threefold  upon  his 
head.  It  was  of  no  use  to  reproach  Si- 
bylla ;  of  no  use  even  to  speak,  save  to  ask 
"  Is  such-and-such  a  bill  a  just  claim  ?" 
Any  approach  to  such  topics  was  the 
signal  for  an  unseemly  burst  of  passion 


on  her  part,  or  else  a  fit  of  hysterics,  in 
which  fashionable  affectation  Sibylla  had 
lately  become  an  adept.  She  tried  Li- 
onel terribly  :  worse  than  tongue  can  tell 
or  pen  can  write.  There  was  no  social 
confidential  intercourse.  Lionel  could 
not  go  to  her  for  sympathy,  for  counsel, 
or  for  comfort ;  if  he  attempted  to  talk 
over  any  plans  for  the  future,  for  the 
immediate  future  ;  what  they  could  do, 
what  they  could  not ;  what  might  be  best, 
what  worst ;  she  met  him  with  the  frivo- 
lousness  of  a  child,  or  else  with  a  sullen 
reproach  that  he  "did  nothing  but  worry 
her."  For  any  purposes  of  companion- 
ship, his  wife  was  a  nonentity;  far  better 
that  he  had  been  without  one.  She 
made  his  whole  life  a  penance ;  she  be- 
trayed the  frivolous  folly  of  her  nature 
ten  times  a  day  ;  she  betrayed  her  pet- 
tish temper,  her  want  of  self-control, 
dyeing  Lionel's  face  of  a  blood  red.  He 
felt  ashamed  for  her ;  he  felt  doubly 
ashamed  for  himself;  that  his  mother, 
that  Lucy  Tempest  should  at  last  become 
aware  what  sort  of  a  wife  he  had  taken 
to  his  bosom,  what  description  of  wedded 
life  was  his. 

What  was  he  to  do  for  a  living  ?  The 
only  thing  that  appeared  to  be  open  to 
him  was  to  endeavor  to  get  some  sort  of 
a  situation,  where,  by  means  of  the  hands 
or  the  head,  he  might  earn  a  competence. 
And  yet,  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
be  free  from  the  danger  of  arrest.  He 
went  about  in  dread  of  it.  Were  he 
to  go  to  London  he  felt  sure  that  not  an 
hour  would  pass,  should  his  presence 
there  be  known,  but  he  would  be  sued 
and  taken.  If  his  country  creditors 
showed  him  forbearance,  his  town  ones 
would  not.  Any  fond  hope  that  he  had 
formerly  entertained  of  studying  for  the 
Bar,  was  not  available  now.  He  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  time  to  give  to 
it :  the  time  for  study  ere  remuneration 
should  come.  Occasionally  a  thought 
would  cross  him  that  perhaps  some  friend 
or  other  of  his  prosperity  might  procure 
for  him  a  government  situation.  A  con- 
sulship, or  vice-consulship  abroad,  for 
instance.  Any  thing  abroad :  not  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  his  creditors,  for, 
whether  abroad  or  at  home,  Lionel  would 
be  sure  to  pay  them,  if  by  dint  of  pinch- 
ing himself  he  could  find  the  means  :  but 
that  he  might  run  away  from  home  and 
mortification,  take  his  wife,  and  make  the 
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best  of  her.  But  consulships  and  other 
government  appointments  are  more  easily 
talked  of  than  obtained :  as  anybody, 
who  has  tried  for  them  under  difficulties, 
knows.  Moreover,  although  Lionel  had 
never  taken  a  prominent  part  in  politics, 
the  Verner  interest  had  always  been 
given  against  the  government  party,  then 
in  power.  He  did  not  see  his  way  at  all 
clear  before  him  :  and  he  found  that  it 
was  to  be  still  further  obstructed  011 
another  score. 

After  thinking  and  planning  and  plot- 
ting till  his  brain  was  nearly  bewildered, 
he  at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
London,  and  see  whether  any  thing 
could  be  done.  With  regard  to  his 
creditors,  he  must  lay  the  state  of  the 
case  frankly  before  them,  and  say  :  "Will 
yon  leave  me  my  liberty  arid  wait  ? 
You  will  get  nothing  by  putting  me  in 
prison,  for  I  have  no  money  of  my  own, 
and  no  friend  to  come  forward  to  advance 
it  to  clear  me.  Give  me  time,  accord 
me  my  liberty,  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
pay  you  off  by  degrees."  It  was,  at  any 
rate,  a  straightforward  mode  of  going 
to  work,  and  Lionel  determined  to  adopt 
it.  Before  mentioning  It  to  his  wife,  he 
spoke  to  Lady  Verner. 

And  then  occurred  the  obstruction. 
Lady  Verner,  though  she  did  not  op- 
pose the  plan,  declined  ta  take  charge 
of  Sibylla,  or  to  retain  her  in  her  house 
during  Lionel's  absence. 

"I  could  not  take  her  with  me,"  said 
Lionel.  "  There  would  be  more  ob- 
jections to  it  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  not  the  means;  in  the 
second — " 

He  came  to  an  abrupt  pause,  and 
turned  the  words  off.  He  had  been 
about  incautiously  to  say,  "  She  would 
most  likely,  once  in  London,  run  me  into 
deeper  debt."  But  Lionel  had  kept 
the  fact  of  her  having  run  him  into  debt 
at  all,  a  secret  in  his  own  breast.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  wife's  faults  and 
failings,  he  did  not  make  it  his  business 
to  proclaim  them  to  the  world.  She 
proclaimed  enough  herself,  to  his  griev- 
ous chagrin,  without  his  helping. 

"Listen,  Lionel,"  said  Lady  Verner. 
"You  know  what  my  feeling  always  w;is 
with  regard  to  your  wife.  A  closer  in- 
tercourse has  not  tended  to  change  that 
feeling,  or  to  lessen  my  dislike  of  her.  Now 
you  must  forgive  my  saying  this ;  it  is 


but  a  passing  allusion.  Stay  on  with 
me  as  long  as  you  like ;  stay  on  forever, 
if  you  will,  and  she  shall  stay ;  but  if 
you  leave,  she  must  leave.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  her  here,  even  for  a  week, 
without  you.  In  fact,  I  would  not." 

"  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  take  her  to  London,"  deliberated  Li- 
onel. "  I  can  be  there  alone  at  a  very 
trifling  cost ;  but  a  lady  involves  so  much 
expense.  There  must  be  lodgings,  which 
are  dear  ;  and  living,  which  is  dear  ;  and 
attendance,  and  —  and  —  many  other 
sources  of  outlay." 

"And  pray  what  should  you  do,  al- 
lowing that  you  went  alone,  without 
lodgings  and  living  and  attendance, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?"  asked  Lady  Ver- 
ner. "  Take  a  room  at  one  of  their  mo- 
del lodging-houses,  at  half-a-crown  a 
week,  and  live  upon  the  London  air  ?" 

"  Not  very  healthy  air  for  fastidious 
lungs,"  observed  Lionel  with  a  smile. 
"  I  don't  quite  know  how  I  should  man- 
age for  myself,  mother ;  except  that  I 
should  take  care  to  condense  my  ex- 
penses into  the  very  narrowest  nucleus 
that  man  ever  condensed  them  yet." 

"  Not  you,  Lionel.  You  never  were 
taught  that  sort  of  close  economv. " 

"  True,"  he  answered.  "  But  the 
most  efficient  of  all  instructors  has  come 
to  me  now — necessity.  I  wish  you 
would  increase  my  gratitude  and  my  ob- 
ligation to  you  by  allowing  Sibylla  to 
remain  here.  In  a  little  time,  if  I  have 
luck,  I  may  make  a  home  for  her  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  Lionel,  it  cannot  be,1'  was  the  reply 
of  Lady  Verner.  And  he  knew  when 
she  spoke  in  that  quiet  tone  of  emphasis, 
that  it  could  not  be.  "Why  should  you 
go  to  London  ?"  she  resumed.  "  My 
opinion  is,  that  you  will  do  no  good  by 
going  ;  that  it  is  a  wild-goose  scheme 
you  have  got  in  your  head  altogether. 
I  think  I  could  tell  you  a  better." 

"  What  is  yours  ?" 

"  Remain  contentedly  here  with  me 
until  the  return  of  Colonel  Tempest.  He 
may  even  now  be  on  his  road.  He  will 
no  doubt  be  able  to  get  you  some  civil 
appointment  in  one  of  the  Presidencies; 
he  has  influence  here  with  the  people 
that  have  to  do  with  India.  That  will 
be  the  best  plan,  Lionel.  You  are  al- 
ways wishing  you  could  go  abroad. 
Stay  here  quietly  until  he  comes ;  I 
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should  like  you  to  stay,  and  I  will  put 
up  with  your  wife." 

Some  allusion,  or  allusions,  in  the  words 
brought  the  flush  to  Lionel's  cheeks. 

"  I  cannotreconcileitto  ray  conscience, 
mother,  to  remain  on  here,  a  burthen 
upon  your  small  income." 

"  But  it  is  not  a  burthen,  Lionel,"  she 
said.  "It  is  rather  a  help." 

"How  can  that  be  ?"  he  asked. 

"So  long  as  Jan  pays." 

"  So  long  as  Jan  pays  !"  echoed  Li- 
onel, in  astonishment.  "Does  Jan — 
pay  ?" 

"Yes,  he  does.  I  thought  you  knew 
it  ?  Jan  came  here  the  day  you  arrived 
— don't  you  remember  it,  when  he  had 
the  pins  in  his  shirt  ?  Decima  had  in- 
vited him  to-dinner,  and  he  came  in  ten 
minutes  before  it,  and  called  me  out  of 
the  room  here,  where  I  was  with  Lucy. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  tumble  into 
ray  lap  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  which  he 
had  been  to  Heartburg  to  get.  A  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds,  it  was ;  the  re- 
sult of  his  savings  since  he  joined  Dr. 
West  in  partnership.  The  next  thing 
he  said  was,  that  all  his  own  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  practice,  he  should 
bring  to  me  to  make  up  for  the  cost  of 
you  and  Sibylla.  Jan  said  he  wanted 
you  to  go  to  him  ;  but  Sibylla  would  not 
consent  to  it." 

Lionel's  veins  coursed  on  with  a  glow. 
Jan  slaving  and  working  for  him  ! 

"  I  never  knew  this,"  he  cried. 

"  I  am  sure  I  thought  you  did,"  said 
Lady  Verner.  "I  supposed  it  to  have 
been  a  pre-arranged  thing  between  you 
and  Jan.  Lionel,"  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  an  expression  of  care,  and 
lowering  her  voice,  "  but  for  that  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds,  I  don't  see  how 
I  could  have  gone  on.  You  had  been 
very  liberal  to  me,  but  somehow  debt 
upon  debt  seemed  to  come  in,  and  I  was 
growing  quite  embarrassed.  Jan's  money 
set  me  partially  straight.  My  dear — as 
you  see  you  are  no  'burthen'  as  yon  call 
it,  you  will  give  up  this  London  scheme, 
will  you  not,  and  remain  on  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  must,"  mechanically  an- 
swered Lionel,  who  seemed  buried  in 
thought. 

He  did  suppose  he  must.  He  was 
literally  without  money,  and  his  inten- 
tion had  been  to  ask  the  loan  of  a  twenty 
pound  note  from  generous  Jan,  to  carry 


him  to  London,  and  keep  him  there 
while  he  turned  himself  about,  and  saw 
what  could  be  done.  How  could  he  ask 
Jan  now  ?  There  was  little  doubt  that 
Jan  had  left  himself  as  void  of  ready  cash 
as  he,  Lionel,  was.  Dr.  West's  was  not 
a  business  where  patients  went  and  paid 
their  guinea  fee,  two  or  three  dozen  pa- 
tients a  day.  Dr.  West  (or  Jan  for  him) 
had  to  doctor  his  patients  for  a  year,  and 
send  in  his  modest  bill  at  the  end  of  it, 
very  often  waiting  for  another  year  be- 
fore the  bill  was  paid.  Sibylla  on  his 
hands,  and  no  money,  he  did  not  see  how 
he  was  to  get  to  London. 

"But  just  think  of  it,"  resumed  Lady 
Yerner.  "  Jan's  savings  for  nearly  three 
years  of  practice  to  amount  to  only  a 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  !  I  questioned 
him  pretty  sharply,  asking  him  what  on 
earth  he  could  have  done  with  his  money, 
and  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  given 
a  good  deal  away.  He  said  Miss  West 
had  borrowed  some,  the  doctor  kept  her 
so  short ;  then  Jan,  it  seems,  forgot  to 
put  down  the  expenses  of  the  horse  to 
the  general  account,  and  that  had  to  , 
come  out  of  his  pocket.  Another  thing 
he  acknowledged  to  having  done.  When 
he  finds  the  poor  can't  conveniently  pay 
their  bills,  he  crosses  it  off  the  book  and 
furnishes  the  money  himself.  He  has 
not  common  sense,  you  know,  Lionel  ; 
and  never  had." 

Lionel  caught  up  his  hat,  and  went 
out  in  the  moment's  impulse,  seeking 
Jan.  Jan  was  in  the  surgery  alone, 
making  up  pills,  packing  up  medicines, 
answering  callers  ;  doing,  in  fact,  Master 
Cheese's  work.  Master  Cheese  had  a 
headache,  and  was  groaning  dismally 
in  consequence  in  an  arm-chair,  in  front 
of  Miss  Deb's  sitting-room  fire,  and  sip- 
ping some  hot  elder  wine,  with  sippets 
of  toast  in  it,  which  he  had  assured  Miss 
Deb  was  a  sovereign  specific,  though  it 
might  not  be  generally  known,  to  keep 
off  the  sickness. 

"  Jan,"  said  Lionel,  going  straight  up, 
and  grasping  him  by  the  hand  ;  "  what 
am  I  to  say  to  yon  ?  I  did  not  know, 
until  ten  minutes  ago,  what  it  is  that  you 
are  doing  for  me." 

Jan  put  down  a  pill-box  he  held,  and 
looked  at  Lionel. 

"What  am  I  doing  for  you?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  speak  of  this  money  that  I  find 
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you  have  handed  to  my  mother.  Of  the 
money  you  have  undertaken  to  hand  to 
her."' 

"  Law,  is  that  all  ?"  said  Jan,  taking 
up  the  pill-box  again,  and  biting  one  of 
the  pills  in  two,  to  test  its  quality.  "I 
thought  you  were  going  to  tell  me  I  had 
sent  you  poison,  or  something ;  coming 
in  like  that." 

"Jan,  I  can  never  repay  you.  The 
money  I  may,  sometime  ;  I  hope  I  shall : 
the  debt  of  gratitude,  never." 

"  There's  nothing  to  repay,"  returned 
Jan,  with  composure.  "  As  long  as  I 
have  meat  and  drink  and  clothes,  what 
do  I  want  with  extra  money  ?  You  are 
heartily  welcome  to  it,  Lionel." 

"You  are  working  your  days  away, 
Jan,  and  for  no  benefit  to  yourself.  I 
am  reaping  it." 

"  A  man  can  but  work,'-  responded 
Jan.  "I  like  work,  for  my  part;  I 
wouldn't  be  without  it.  If  old  West 
came  home  and  said  he'd  take  all  the 
patients  for  a  week,  and  give  me  a  holi- 
day, I  should  only  set  on  an'd  pound. 
Look  here,"  pointing  to  the  array  on  the 
counter.  "  I  have  done  more  work  in 
two  hours  than  Cheese  gets  through  in 
a  week." 

Lionel  could  not  help  smiling.  Jan 
went  on  : 

"  I  don't  work  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating money,  but  because  work  is 
life's  business,  and  I  like  work  for  its 
own  sake.  If  1  got  no  money  by  it,  I 
should  work.  Don't  think  about  the 
money,  Lionel :  while  it  lay  in  that  bank, 
where  was  the  use  of  it  ?  Better  for  my 
mother  to  have  it,  than  for  me  to  be 
hoarding  it." 

"Jan,  did  it  never  strike  you  that  it 
might  be  well  to  make  some  provi- 
sion for  contingencies?  Old  age,  say; 
or  sudden  deprivation  of  strength, 
through  accident  or  other  cause  ?  If  you 
give  away  all  you  might  save  for  your- 
self, what  should  you  do  were  the  evil 
day  to  come  ?" 

Jan  looked  at  his  arms. 

"lam  tolerably  strong,"  said  he; 
"  feel  me.  My  head's  all  right,  and  my 
limbs  are  all  right.  If  I  should  be  de- 
prived of  strength  before  my  time,  I 
dare  say  God,  in  taking  it,  would  find 
some  means,  just  to  keep  me  from  want." 

The  answer  was  delivered  iu  the  most 


straightforward  simplicity.  Lionel  looked 
at  him  till  his  eyes  grew  moist. 

"  A  pretty  fellow  I  should  be  to  hoard 
up  money  while  anybody  else  wanted 
it!"  continued  Jan.  "You  and  Si- 
bylla make  yourselves  comfortable,  Lio- 
nel, that's  all." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  John  Massingbird  and  his  pipe. 
John  appeared  to  find  his  time  hang 
rather  heavily  on  his  hands ;  he  could 
not  say  that  work  was  the  business  of 
his  life.  He  might  be  seen  lounging 
about  Deerham  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  smoking  and  gossiping.  Jan 
often  got  honored  with  a  visit.  Mr. 
Massingbird  of  Yerner's  Pride  was  not 
a  whit  altered  from  Mr.  Massingbird  of 
nowhere  :  John  favored  the  tap-rooms 
like  as  he  had  used  to  do. 

"  The  very  man  I  wanted  to  see  1" 
cried  he,  giving.  Lionel  a  hearty,  slap  on 
the  shoulder.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a 
bit  on  a  matter  of  business.  Will  you 
come  up  to  Yerner's  Pride  ?" 

"  When  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"  This  evening.  Come  to  dinner. 
Only  our  two  selves." 

"  Yery  well,"  replied  Lionel. 

He  went  out  of  the  surgery,  leaving 
John  Massingbird  talking  to  his  brother. 

"  On  business,"  John  Massingbird  had 
said.  Was  it  to  ask  him  about  the 
mesne  profits  ? — when  he  could  refund 
them  ? — to  tell  him  he  would  be  sued, 
unless  he  did  refund  them  ?  Lionel  did 
not  know :  but  he  had  been  expecting 
John  Massingbird  to  take  some  such 
steps. 

In  going  back  home,  choosing  the 
near  crossfield  way,  as  Jan  often  did, 
Lionel  suddenly  came  upon  Mrs.  Pecka- 
by,  seated  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  in  a 
very  disconsolate  fashion.  To  witness 
her  thus,  off  the  watch  for  the  white 
animal  that  might  be  arriving  before  her 
door,  surprised  Lionel. 

"  I'm  a'most  sick  of  it,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  Fin  sick  to  the  heart  with  looking  and 
watching.  My  brain  gets  weary  and 
my  eyes  gets  tired.  The  white  quadru- 
ple don't  come,  and  Peckaby,  he's 
a-rowing  at  me  everlastin'.  I'm  come 
out  here  for  a  bit  o'  peace." 

"  Don't  you  thing  it  would  be  better 
to  give  the  white  donkey  up  for  a  bad 
job,  Mrs.  Peckaby  ?" 
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"  Give  it  up  !"  she  uttered,  aghast. 
"  Give  up  going  to  New  Jerusalem  on  a 
white  donkey  !  No,  sir,  that  would  be  a 
mibfortin'  in  life  !" 

Lionel  smiled  sadly  as  he  left  her. 

"  There  are  worse  misfortunes  iu  life, 
Mrs.  Peckaby,  than  the  not  going  to 
New  Jerusalem  on  a  white  donkey." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

GOING   TO  NEW  JERUSALEM  ON  A  WHITE 
DONKEY. 

LIONEL  YERNER  was  seated  iu  the 
dining-room  at  Verner's  Pride.  Not 
its  master.  Its  master,  John  Massing- 
bird,  was  there,  opposite  to  Lionel. 
They  had  just  dined,  and  John  was  fill- 
ing his  short  pipe  as  an  accompaniment 
to  his  wine.  During  dinner  he  had 
been  regaling  Lionel  with  choice  anec- 
dotes of  his  Australian  life,  laughing 
ever  :  but  not  a  syllable  had  he  broached 
yet  about  the  "  business"  he  had  put 
forth  as  the  plea  for  the  invitation  of 
Lionel  to  come.  The  anecdotes  did 
not  raise  the  social  features  of  that  far- 
off  colony  in  Mr.  Verner's  estimation. 
But  he  laughed  with  John  :  laughed  as 
merrily  as  his  heavy  heart  would  allow 
him. 

It  was  quite  a  wintry  day,  telling  of 
coming  winter.  The  skies  were  leaden- 
grey  ;  the  dead  leaves  rustled  on  the 
paths ;  and  the  sighing  wind  swept 
through  the  trees  with  a  mournful  sound. 
Void  of  brightness,  of  hope,  it  all  looked, 
like  Lionel  Verner's  fortunes.  But  a 
few  short  weeks  ago,  he  had  been  in 
John  Massingbird's  place,  in  the  very 
chair  that  he  now  sat  in,  looking  never 
to  be  removed  from  it  during  life.  And 
now  ! — what  a  change  ! 

"Why  don't  you  smoke,  Lionel?" 
asked  John,  setting  light  to  his  pipe  by 
the  readiest  way — that  of  thrusting  it 
between  the  bars  of  the  grate.  "  You 
did  not  care  to  smoke  in  the  old  days,  I 
remember.'' 

"I  never  cared  for  it,"  replied  Lio- 
nel. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  you  would  have 
cared  for  it,  had  you  been  knocked  about 
as  I  have.  Tobacco's  meat  and  drink 
18 


to  a  fellow  at  the  diggings :  as  it  is  to 
a  sailor  and  a  soldier." 

"Not to  all  soldiers,"  observed  Lionel. 
"  My  father  never  smoked  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  in  his  life,  I  have  heard  them 
say  :  and  he  saw  some  service." 

"Every  man  to  his  liking,"  returned 
John  Massingbird.  "  Folks  preach  about 
tobacco  being  an  acquired  taste  !  It's 
all  bosh.  Babies  come  into  the  world 
with  a  liking  for  it,  I  know.  Talking 
about  your  father,  would  you  like  to 
have  that  portrait  of  him  that  hangs  in 
the  large  drawing-room  ?  You  can  if- 
you  like.  I'm  sure  you  have  more  right 
to  it  than  I." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Lionel.  "I 
should  very  much  like  it,  if  you  will  give 
it  me." 

"What  a  fastidious  chap  you  are,  Li- 
onel !"  cried  John  Massingbird,  puffing 
vigorously  ;  for  the  pipe  was  turning  re- 
fractory, and  would  not  keep  alight. 
"  There  are  lots  of  things  you  have  left 
behind  you  here,  that  I,  in  your  place, 
should  have  marched  off  without  ask- 
ing." 

"  The  things  are  yours.  That  por- 
trait of  my  father  belonged  to  my  Uncle 
Stephen,  and  he  made  no  exception  in 
its  favor  when  he  willed  Verner's  Pride, 
and  all  it  contained,  away  from  me.  In 
point  of  legal  right,  I  was  at  liberty  to 
touch  nothing,  beyond  my  personal  ef- 
fects." 

"Liberty  be  hanged!"  responded 
John.  "You  are  over-fastidious;  always 
were.  Your  father  was  the  same,  I 
know ;  can  see  it  in  his  likeness.  I  should 
say,  by  the  look  of  that,  he  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  for  a  soldier." 

Lionel  smiled. 

"  Some  of  our  soldiers  are  the  most 
refined  gentlemen  on  the  world's  soil." 

"  I  can't  tell  how  they  retain  their  re- 
finement, then,  amid  the  rough  and 
ready  of  camp  life.  I  know  I  lost  all  I 
had  at  the  diggings." 

Lionel  laughed  outright  at  the  notion 
of  John  Massingbird's  losing  his  refine- 
ment at  the  diggings.  He  never  had 
any  to  lose.  John  joined  in  the  laugh. 

"  Lionel,  old  boy,  do  you  know  I  al- 
ways liked  you,  with  all  your  refine- 
ment ;  and  it's  a  quality  that  never  found 
great  favor  with  me.  I  liked  you  better 
than  I  liked  poor  Fred ;  and  that's  the 
truth." 
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Lionel  made  no  reply,  and  John  Mas- 
Kingbird  smoked  fora  few  minutes  in  si- 
lence Presently,  he  began  again. 

"  I  say,  what  made  you  go  and  marry 
Sibylla  ?" 

Lionel  lifted  his  eyes.  But  John 
Massingbird  resumed,  before  he  had 
time  to  speak. 

"  Site's  not  worth  a  button.  Now 
you  need  not  fly  out,  old  chap.  I  am 
not  passing  my  opinion  on  yonr  wife  ; 
wouldn't  presume  to  do  such  a  thing; 
but  on  my  cousin.  Surely  I  may  find 
fault  with  my  cousin,  if  I  like !  Why 
did  you  marry  her  ?" 

"  Why  does  anybody  else  marry  ?" 
returned  Lionel. 

"But  why  did  you  marry  her?  A 
sickly,  fractious  thing  !  I  saw  enough 
of  her  in  the  old  days.  There  !  be  quiet ! 
I  have  done.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her, 
I'd  have  asked  you  to  come  here  to  your 
old  home ;  you  and  I  should  jog  along 
together  first  rate.  But  Sibylla  bars  it. 
She  may  be  a  model  of  a  wife ;  I  don't 
insinuate  to  the  contrary,  take  you  note, 
Mr.  Verner ;  but  she's  not  exactly  a  model 
of  temper,  and  Verner's  Pride  wouldn't 
be  big  enough  to  hold  her  and  me. 
Would  you  have  taken  up  your  abode 
with  me,  had  you  been  a  free  man  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Lionel.  "It 
is  a  question  that  cannot  arise  now." 

"  No.  Sibylla  stops  it.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  yourself?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell.  I  should  like 
an  appointment  abroad,  if  I  could  get 
one.  I  did  think  of  going  to  London, 
and  looking  about  me  a  bit;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  shall  do  so  just  yet." 

"  I  say,  Lionel,"  resumed  John  Mas- 
singbird, sinking  his  voice,  but  speak- 
ing in  a  joking  sort  of  way,  "  how  do 
you  mean  to  pay  your  debts  ?  I  hear 
you  have  a  few." 

"  I  have  a  good  many,  one  way  or 
another." 

"  Wipe  them  off,"  said  John. 

"  I  wish  I  could  wipe  them  off." 

"  There's  nothing  more  easy,"  re- 
turned John,  in  his  free  manner.  "  Get 
the  whitewash  brush  to  work.  The  in- 
solvent court  has  got  its  friendly  doors 
ever  open." 

The  color  came  into  the  face  of  Li- 
onel. A  Verner  there!  He  quietly 
shook  his  head.  "  I  dare  say  I  shall  find 


a  way  of  paying  sometime,  if  the  people 
will  only  wait." 

"  Sibylla  helped  you  to  a  good  part 
of  the  score,  didn't  she  ?  People  are 
saying  so.  Just  like  her  !" 

"  When  I  complain  of  my  wife,  it  will 
be  quite  time  enough  for  other  people  to 
begin,"  said  Lionel.  "  When  I  married 
Sibylla,  I  took  her  with  her  virtues  and 
her  faults ;  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  de- 
fend both." 

"  All  right.  I'd  rather  you  had  the 
right  of  defending  them  than  I,"  said 
incorrigible  John.  "  Look  here,  Li- 
onel ;  I  got  you  up  here  to-day  to  talk 
about  ,J,he  estate.  Will  you  take  the 
management  of  it  ?" 

"  Of  this  estate  ?"  replied  Lionel,  not 
understanding. 

"  Deuce  a  bit  of  -any  other  could  I 
offer  you.  Things  are  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens  already :  they  are  chaos ;  they 
are  purgatory.  That's  our  word,  out 
yonder,  Lionel,  to  express  the  ultimatum 
of  badness.  Matiss  comes  and  bothers ; 
the  tenants,  one  and  another,  come  and 
bother;  Roy  comes  and  bothers.  What 
with  it  all,  I'm  fit  to  bar  the  outer  doors. 
Roy,  you  know,  thought  I  should  put 
him  into  power  again  1  No,  no,  Mr. 
Roy  !  Fred  might  have  done  it,  but  I 
never  will.  I'll  pay  him  well  for  the 
services  he  has  rendered  me :  but  put 
him  into  power — no.  Altogether  things 
are  getting  into  inextricable  confusion  ; 
I  can't  look  to  them,  and  I  want  a 
manager.  Will  you  take  it,  Lionel  ? 
I'll  give  you  five  hundred  a  year." 

The  mention  of  the  sum  quite  startled 
Lionel.  It  was  far  more  than  he  should 
have  supposed  John  Massingbird  would 
offer  to  any  manager.  Matiss  would  do 
it  for  a  fourth.  Should  he  take  it  ? 

He  sat,  twirling  his  wine-glass  round 
in  his  fingers.  There  was  a  soreness  of 
spirit  to  get  over,  and  it  could  not  be 
done  all  in  a  moment.  To  become  a 
servant  (indeed  it  was  no  better)  on  the 
land  that  had  once  been  his ;  that  ought 
to  be  his  now,  by  the  law  of  right — a 
servant  to  John  Massingbird  ! — could 
Lionel  bend  to  it  ?  John  smoked,  and 
sat  watching  him. 

He  thought  of  the  position  of  his 
wife  ;  he  thought  of  the  encumbrance  on 
his  mother;  he  thought  of  his  brother 
Jan,  and  what  he  had  done;  he  thought 
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of  his  own  very  unsatisfactory  prospects. 
Was  this  the  putting  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  as  he  had  resolved  to  do,  thus  to 
hesitate  on  'a  quibble  of  pride  ?  Down, 
down  with  his  rebellious  spirit.  Let 
him  be  a  man,  in  the  sight  of  heaven  ! 

He  turned  round  to  John  Massing- 
bird,  his  brow  clear,  his  eye  serene. 

"  I  will  take  it,  and  thank  you,"  he 
said  in  a  steady,  cheerful  tone. 

"  Then  let's  have  some  grog  on  the 
strength  of  it,"  was  the  gentleman's  an- 
swer. "  Tynn  says  the  worry  nearly 
took  my  mother's  life  out  of  her,  during 
the  time  she  managed  the  estate ;  and 
it  would  take  it  out  of  mine.  If  I  kept 
it  iu  my  own  hands,  it  would  go  to  the 
dogs  in  a  twelvemonth.  And  you'd  not 
thank  me  for  that,  Lionel.  You  are  the 
next  heir." 
>  "You  may  take  a  wife  yet." 

"A  wife  for  me!"  he  shouted.  "No, 
thank  you.  I  know  the  value  of  'em  too 
well  for  that.  Give  me  my  liberty,  and 
you  may  have  the  wives.  Lionel,  the 
office  had  better  be  in  the  study  as  it 
used  to  be  :  you  can  come  up  here  of  a 
day.  I'll  turn  the  drawing-room  into 
my  smoke  shop.  If  there  are  any  leases 
or  other  deeds  missing,  you  must  get 
them  drawn  out  again.  I'm  glad  it's 
settled." 

Lionel  declined  the  grog ;  but  he  sat 
on,  talking  things  over.  John  Massing- 
bird,  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  drinking  Li- 
onel's share  as  well  as  his  own,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  rain,  which  had  begun  to 
patter  against  the  window  panes. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Peckaby,  for  great  events  were 
happening  to  her  on  that  night. 

When  Lionel  met  her  in  the  day,  seat- 
ed on  the  stump,  all  disconsolate,  she 
had  thrown  out  a  hint  that  Mr.  Peckaby 
was  not  habitually  in  quite  so  social  a 
mood  as  he  might  be.  The  fact  was, 
Peckaby's  patience  had  run  out ;  and  i 
little  wonder,  either.  The  man's  meals 
made  ready  for  him  in  any  careless  way,  | 
often  not  made  ready  at  all,  and  his  wife 
spending  her  time  in  sighing,  and  moan- 
ing, and  looking  out  for  the  white  don- 
key !  You,  my  readers,  may  deem  this 
a  rather  far-fetched  episode  in  the  story  ; 
you  may  deem  it  next  to  impossible  that 
any  woman  should  be  so  ridiculously 
foolish,  or  could  be  so  imposed  upon  : 
but  I  am  only  relating  to  you  the  strict  I 


truth.  The  facts  occurred  precisely  as 
they  are  being  narrated,  and  not  long 
ago.  I  have  neither  added  to  the  story, 
nor  taken  from  it. 

Mrs.  Peckaby  finished  out  her  sitting 
on  the  stump.  The  skies  were  greyer 
than  before  when  she  rose  to  go  home. 
She  found  Peckaby  had  been  in  to  his 
tea;  that  is,  he  had  been  in,  hoping  to 
partake  of  that  social  meal  ;  but  finding 
no  preparation  made  for  it,  he  had  a 
little  relieved  his  mind  by  pouring  a  pail 
of  water  over  the  kitchen  fire,  thereby 
putting  the  fire  out  and  causing  consid- 
erable damage  to  the  fire-irons  and  ap- 
purtenances generally,  which  would  cause 
Mrs.  Peckaby  some  little  work  to 
remedy. 

"The  brute  !"  she  ejaculated,  putting 
her  foot  into  the  slop  on  the  floor,  and 
taking  a  general  view  of  things.  "Oh, 
if  I  was  but  ofif !" 

"  My  patience,  what  a  mess  I"  ex- 
claimed Polly  Dawson,  who  happened 
to  be  going  by,  and  turned  in  for  a  gos- 
sip. "  Whatever  have  done  it  ?" 

"  Whatever  have  done  it  ?  why,  that 
wretch,  Peckaby,"  retorted  the  aggrieved 
wife.  "Don't  you  never  get  married, 
Polly  Dawson,  if  you  want  to  keep  on 
the  right  side  of  the  men.  They  be  the 
worst  animals  in  all  creation.  Many  a 
poor  woman's  life  has  been  aggravated 
out  of  her." 

"  If  I  do  get  married,  I  shan't  begin, 
the  aggravation  by  wanting  to  be  ofif  to 
them  saints  at  New  Jerusalem,"  impu- 
dently returned  Polly  Dawson. 

Mrs.  Peckaby  received  it  meekly. 
What  with  the  long  continued  disap- 
pointment, the  perpetual  "aggravations" 
of  Peckaby,  and  the  prospect  of  work 
before  her,  arising  from  the  gratuitous 
pail  of  water,  she  was  feeling  unusually 
cowed  down. 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  hundred  mile  ofif," 
she  cried.  "  Nobody's  fate  was  never  so 
hard  as  mine." 

"  It'll  take  you  a  good  two  hour  to 
red  up,"  observed  Polly  Dawson.  "I'd 
rather  you  had  to  do  it  nor  me." 

"I'd  see  it  further — afore  it  should 
take  me  two  hours — and  Peckaby  with 
it,"  retorted  Mrs.  Peckaby,  reviving  to 
a  touch  of  temper.  "  I  shall  but  give  ifc 
a  lick  and  a  promise;  just  mop  up  the 
wet,  and  dry  the  grate,  and  get  a  bit  of 
fire  alight.  'Tother  things  may  go." 
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Polly  Dawson  departed,  and  Mrs. 
Peckaby  set  to  her  work.  By  dint  of 
some  trouble,  she  contrived  to  obtain  a 
cup  of  tea  for  herself  after  awhile,  and 
then  she  sat  on  disconsolately  as  before. 
Night  came  on,  and  she  had  ample  time 
to  indulge  her  ruminations. 

Peckaby  had  never  been  in.  Mrs. 
Peckaby  concluded  he  was  solacing  him- 
self at  that  social  rendezvous,  the  Plough 
and  Harrow,  and  would  come  home  in  a 
state  of  beer.  Between  nine  and  ten, 
he  entered — hours  were  early  in  Deer- 
ham — and,  to  Mrs.  Peckaby's  surprise, 
he  was  not  only  sober,  but  social. 

"It  have  turned  out  a  pouring  wet 
night,"  cried  he.  And  the  mood  was 
so  unwonted,  especially  after  the  episode 
of  the  wet  grate,  that  Mrs.  Peckaby 
was  astonished  into  answering  pleasantly. 

"  Will  ye  have  some  bread  and 
cheese  ?"  asked  she. 

"I  don't  mind  if  I  do.  Chuff,  he 
gave  me  a  piece  of  his  bread  and  bacon 
at  eight  o'clock,  so  I  ain't  over  hungry." 

Mrs.  Peckaby  brought  forth  the  loaf 
and  the  cheese,  and  Peckaby  cut  himself 
some,  and  eat  it.  Then  he  went  up- 
stairs. She  stayed  to  put  the  eatables 
away,  raked  out  the  fire,  and  followed. 
Peckaby  was  already  in  bed.  To  get 
into  it  was  not  a  very  ceremonious  pro- 
ceeding with  him,  as  it  is  not  with  many 
others.  These  was  no  superfluous  attire 
to  throw  off,  there  was  no  hindering  time 
•with  ablutions,  there  were  no  prayers. 
Mrs.  Peckaby  favored  the  same. conve- 
nient mode,  and  she  had  just  put  the 
candle  out  when  some  noise  struck  upon 
her  ear. 

It  came  from  the  road  outside.  They 
slept  back,  the  front  room  having  been 
the  one  let  to  Brother  Jarrura  ;  but  in 
those  small  houses,  at  that  quiet  hour, 
noises  in  the  road  were  heard  as  dis- 
tinctly front  as  back.  There  was  a  sound 
of  talking,  and  then  came  a  modest  knock 
at  Peckaby's  door. 

Mrs.  Peckaby  went  to  the  front  room, 
opened  the  casement,  and  looked  out. 
To  say  that  her  heart  leaped  into  her 
mouth,  would  be  a  most  imperfect  figure 
of  speech  to  describe  the  state  of  feeling  j 
that  rushed  over  her.     In  the  rainy  ob-  | 
scurity  of  the  night,  she  could  discern  j 
something  white  drawn  up  to  the  door,  ! 
and  the  figures  of  two  men  standing  by  ; 


it.  The  only  wonder  was,  that  she  did 
not  leap  out ;  she  might  have  done  it, 
had  the  window  been  large  enough. 

"Do  Susan  Peckaby  live*  here  ?"  in- 
quired a  gruff  toice,  that  seemed  as  if  it 
were  muffled.  ^ 

"Oh,  dear,  good  gentlemen,  yes!"  she 
responded,  in  a  tremble  of  excitement. 
"  Please  what  is  it  ?" 

"  The  white  donkey's  come,  to  take 
her  to  New  Jerusalem." 

With  a  shrieking  cry  of  joy  that  might 
have  been  heard  half-way  up  Clay  Lane, 
Mrs.  Peckaby  tore  back  to  her  chamber. 

"  Peckaby,"  she  cried,  "  Peckaby,  the 
thing's  come  at  last !  The  blessed  ani- 
mal that's  to  bear  me  off.  I  always  said 
it  would." 

Peckaby — probably  from  drowsiness — 
made  no  immediate  response.  Mrs. 
Peckaby  stooped  down  to  the  low  bed, 
and  shook  him  well  by  the  shoulder. 

"  It's  the  white  quadruple,  Peckaby, 
come  at  last !" 

Peckaby  growled  out  something  that 
she  was  in  a  state  of  too  great  excite- 
ment to  hear.  She  lighted  the  candle ; 
she  flung  on  some  of  the  things  she  had 
taken  off;  she  ran  back  to  the  front  be- 
fore they  were  fastened,  lest  the  mes- 
sengers, brute  and  human,  should  have 
departed,  and  put  her  head  out  at  the 
casement  again,  all  in  the  utmost  fever 
of  agitation. 

"  A  minute  or  two  yet,  good  gentle- 
men, please !  I'm  a'most  ready.  I'm  a 
waiting  to  get  out  my  purple  gownd. 

"All  right,  missus,"  was  the  muffled 
answer. 

The  "  purple  gownd"  was  kept  in  this 
very  ex-room  of  Brother  Jarrum's,  hid 
in  a  safe  place  between  some  sheets  of 
newspaper.  Had  Mrs.  Peckaby  kept  it 
open,  to  the  view  of  Peckaby,  there's  no 
saying  what  grief  the  robe  might  not 
have  come  to,  ere  this.  Peckaby,  in  his 
tantrums,  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
spare  it.  She  put  it  on,  and  hooked  it 
down  the  front,  her  trembling  fingers 
scarcely  able  to  accomplish  it.  That  it 
was  full  loose  for  her,  she  was  prepared 
to  find :  she  had  grown  thin  with  fretting. 
Then  she  put  on  a  shawl,  last  her  bon- 
net, and  some  green  leather  gloves.  The 
shawl  was  black,  with  worked  colored 
corners,  a  thin  small  shawl,  that  hardly 
covered  her  shoulders  ;  and  the  bonnet 
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was  a  straw,  trimmed  with  pink  ribbons — 
the  toilette  which  had  been  long  pre- 
pared. 

"Good  by,  Peckaby,"  said  she,  going 
in  when  she  was  ready.  "  You've  said 
many  a  time  as  you  wished  I  was  off, 
and  now  you  have  got  your  wish.  But 
I  don't  wish  to  part  nothing  but  friends." 

"  Good  by,"  returned  Peckaby,  in  a 
hearty  tone,  as  he  turned  himself  round 
on  his  bed.  "  Give  my  love  to  the  saints. " 

To  find  him  in  this  accommodating 
humor,  was  more  than  she  had  bar- 
gained for.  A  doubt  had  crossed  her 
sometimes  whether,  when  the  white  don- 
key did  come,  there  might  not  arise  a  bat- 
tle with  Peckaby,  ere  she  should  get  off. 
This  apparently  civil  feeling  on  his  part 
awoke  a  more  social  one  towards  him  on 
hers :  and  a  qualm  of  conscience  darted 
across  her,  that  she  might  have  made 
him  a  better  wife  had  she  been  so  dis- 
posed. "  He  might  have  shook  hands 
with  me,"  was  her  parting  thought,  as 
she  unlocked  the  street  door. 

The  donkey  was  waiting  outside  with 
all  the  patience  for  which  donkeys  are  re- 
nowned. It  had  been  drawn  up  under 
a  sheltering  ledge  at  a  door  or  two's  dis- 
tance, to  be  out  of  the  rain.  Its  two 
conductors  were  muffled  up,  as  befitted 
the  inclemency  of  the  night,  something 
like  their  voices  appeared  to  have  been. 
Mrs.  Peckaby  was  not  in  her  sober 
senses,  sufficiently  to  ask  whether  they 
were  brothers  from  New  Jerusalem,  or 
whether  the  style  of  costume  they  fa- 
vored might  be  the  prevailing  mode  in 
that  fashionable  city  :  if  so,  it  was  de- 
cidedly more  useful  than  elegant,  con- 
sisting apparently  of  hop-sacks,  doubled 
over  the  head  and  over  the  back. 

"  Ready,  missus  ?" 

"I  be  quite  ready,"  she  answered,  in 
a  tremble  of  delight.  "  There  ain't  no 
saddle  !"  she  called  out,  as  the  donkey 
trotted  forward. 

"You  won't  want  a  saddle:  these 
new  Jerusalem  animals  bain't  like  ord- 
'uary  mis.  Jump  on  him,  missus." 

Mrs.  Peckaby  was  so  exceedingly  tall 
that  she  had  not  far  to  jump.  She  took 
her  seat  sideways,  settled  her  gown,  and 
laid  hold  of  the  bridle,  which  one  of 
the  men  put  into  her  hands.  He  turned 
round  the  donkey,  and  set  it  going  with 
a  smack ;  the  other  helped  by  crying 
"  Gee-ho !" 


Up  Clay  Lane  she  proceeded  in  tri- 
umph. The  skies  were  dark,  and  the 
rain  came  soaking  down :  but  Mrs. 
Peckaby's  heart  was  too  warm  to  dwell 
on  any  temporary  inconvenience.  If  a 
thought  crossed  her  mind  that  the 
beauty  of  the  pink  ribbons  might  be 
marred  by  the  storm,  so  as  somewhat  to 
dim  the  glory  of  her  entrance  to  the 
city  and  introduction  to  the  saints,  she 
drove  it  away  again.  Trouble  had  no 
admission  in  her  present  frame  of  mind. 
The  gentlemen  in  the  hop-sacks  con- 
tinued to  attend  her  :  the  one  leadiog 
the  donkey,  the  other  walking  behind 
and  cheering  the  animal  on  with  periodi- 
cal gee-hos. 

"I  suppose  as  it's  a  long  way,  sir?" 
asked  Mrs.  Peckaby,  breaking  the  si- 
lence, and  addressing  the  conductor. 

"  Middlin',"  replied  he. 

"And  how  do  we  get  over  the  sea, 
please,  sir  ?"  asked  she  again. 

"  The  voyage4  is  provided  for,  missus," 
was  the  short  and  satisfactory  response. 
"Brother  Jarrum  took  care  of  that 
when  he^sent  us." 

Her  heart  went  into  a  glow  at  the 
name.  And  them  envious  disbelievers 
in  Deerham  had  cast  all  sorts  of  dis- 
paraging* accusations  to  the  Brother, 
openly  expressing  their  opinion  that  he 
had  gone  off  purposely  without  her,  and 
that  she'd  never  hear  of  him  again  ! 

At  the  top  of  Clay  Lane,  the  road 
was  crossed,  and  the  donkey  was  led 
down  a  turning  towards  the  lands  of 
Sir  Rufus  Hautley.  It  may  have  oc- 
curred to  Mrs.  Peckaby  to  wonder  that 
the  highway  was  not  taken,  instead  of 
an  unfrequented  by  path*  that  only  led 
to  fields  and  a  wood ;  but,  if  so,  she 
said  nothing.  Had  the  white  donkey 
taken  her  to  a  graffcl-pH,  and  pitched 
headlong  in  with  her,  she  would  have 
deemed,  in  her  blind  faith,  that  it  was 
the  right  road  to  New  Jerusalem. 

A  long  way  it  was,  over  those  wet 
fields.  If  the  brothers  and  the  donkey 
partook  of  the  saintly  nature  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Salt  Lake  City,  pos- 
sibly they  did  not  find  it  a  weary  one. 
Mrs.  Peckaby  certainly  did  not.  She 
was  wrapt  in  a  glowing  vision  of  the 
honors  and  delights  that  would  welcome 
her  at  her  journey's  end.  So  wrapt, 
that  she  and  the  donkey  had  been  for 
some  little  time  in  one  of  the  narrow 
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paths  of  the  wood   before   she  missed 
her  two  conductors. 

It  caused  Mrs.  Peckaby  to  pull  the 
bridle,  and  cry  "  Wo-ho  !"  to  the  don- 
key. Slic  had  an  idea  that  they  might 
have  struck  into  the  wrong  path,  for 
this  one  appeared  to  be  getting  nar- 
rower and  narrower.  The  wood  was 
intersected  with  paths,  but  only  a  few 
of  them  led  right  through  it.  She 
pulled  up,  and  turned  her  head  the  way 
she  had  come,  but  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish any  thing  save  that  she  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  wood. 

"  Be  you  behind,  gentlemen  ?"  she 
called  out. 

There  was  no  reply.  Mrs.  Peckaby 
•waited  a  bit,  thinking  they  might  have 
lagged  unwittingly,  and  then  called  out 
again,  with  the  like  result. 
'  "  It's  very  curious  I"  thought  Mrs. 
Peckaby. 

She  was  certainly  in  a  dilemma. 
Without  her  conductors,  she  knew  no 
more  how  to  get  to  New  Jerusalem  than 
she  did  how  to  get  to  the  new  moon. 
She  might  find  her  way  through  the 
wood,  by  one  path  or  another,  but, 
once  on  the  other  side,  she  had  no  idea 
which  road  to  turn  the  donkey  to — 
north,  south,  east,  or  west.  She  thought 
she  would  go  back  and  look  after  them. 

But  there  was  some  difficulty  in  doing 
this.  The  path  had  grown  so  narrow 
that  the  donkey  could  not  easily  be 
turned.  She  slipped  off  him  :  tied  the 
bridle  to  a  tree,  and  ran  back  as  fast 
as  the  obscurity  of  the  path  allowed 
her,  calling  out  to  the  gentlemen. 

The  more  she  ran,  the  more  she  called, 
the  less  did  there  appear  to  be  anybody 
to  respond  to  it.  Utterly  at  a  nonplus, 
she  at  length  returned  to  the  donkey — 
that,  is,  to  the  spot;  so  fflr  as  she  could 
judge,  where  she  had  left  it.  But  the 
donkey  was  gone. 

Was  Mrs.  Peckaby  awake,  or  asleep  ? 
"Was  the  past  blissful  dream — when  she 
was  being  borne  in  triumph  to  New  Je- 
rusalem— only  an  imaginary  one  ?  Was 
her  present  predicament  real  ?  Which 
was  imagination,  and  which  was  real  ? 
For  the  last  hour  she  had  been  enjoying 
the  realization  of  all  her  hopes ;  now, 
she  seemed  no  nearer  their  fruition  than 
she  had  been  a  year  ago.  The  whitfc 
donkey  was  gone,  the  conducting  Bro- 
thers were  gone,  and  she  was  alone  in 


the  middle  of  a  wood,  two  miles  from 
home,  on  a  wet  night.  Mrs.  Peckaby 
had  heard  of  enchantments,  and  began 
to  think  she  must  have  been  subjected 
to  something  of  the  sort. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes  ;  she  pinched  her 
arms.  Was  she  in  her  senses  or  not  ? 
Sure  never  was  such  a  situation  heard  of! 
The  cup  of  hope  presented  palpably  to 
her  lips,  only  to  vanish  again — she  could 
not  tell  how — and  leave  no  sign.  A  very 
disagreeable  doubt — not  yet  a  suspicion 
— began  to  dawn  over  Mrs.  Peckaby. 
Had  she  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
practical  joke  ? 

She  might  have  flung  the  doubt  from 
her,  but  for  a  distant  sound  that  came 
faintly  on  her  ears — the  sound  of  covert 
laughter.  Her  doubt  turned  to  convic- 
tion ;  her  face  became  hot ;  her  heart, 
but  for  the  anger  at  it,  would  have  grown 
sick  with  the  disappointment.  Her  con- 
ductors and  the  donkey  were  retreating, 
having  played  their  joke  out !  Two 
certainties  forced  themselves  upon  her 
mind.  One,  that  Peckaby  and  his  friends 
had  planned  it :  she  felt  sure  now  that 
the  biggest  of  the  "Brothers"  had  been 
nobody  but  Chuff,  the  blacksmith ;  the 
other  certainty  was,  that  she  should  never 
be  sent  for  to  New  Jerusalem,  in  any 
other  way.  Why  it  should  have  been, 
Mrs.  Peckaby  could  not  have  told,  then 
or  afterwards  ;  but  the  positive  convic- 
tion that  Brother  Jarrum  had  been  false, 
that  the  story  of  sending  for  her  on  a 
white  donkey  had  only  been  invented  to 
keep  her  quiet,  fixed  itself  in  her  mind 
in  that  moment  in  the  lonely  wood.  She 
sunk  down  amidst  the  trees  and  sobbed 
bitterly. 

But  all  the  tears  combined,  that  the 
world  ever  shed,  could  not  bring  her 
nearer  to  New  Jerusalem,  or  make  her 
present  situation  better.  After  a  while 
she  had  the  sense  to  remember  that.  She 
rose  from  the  ground,  turned  her  gown 
up  over  her  shoulders,  found  her  way 
out  of  the  wood,  and  set  off  on  her  way 
back  again  in  a  very  humble  frame  of 
mind,  arriving  home  as  the  clock  was 
striking  two. 

She  could  make  nobody  hear.  She 
knocked  at  the  door,  she  knocked  at  the 
window,  gently  at  first,  then  louder  ;  she 
called  and  called,  but  there  came  no 
answer.  Some  of  the  neighbors,  aroused 
by  the  unwonted  disturbance,  came  peep- 
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ing  at  their  windows.  At  length  Peck- 
aby opened  his:  thrusting  his  head  out 
at  the  very  casement  from  which  Mrs. 
Peckaby  had  beheld  the  deceitful  vision 
earlier  in  the  night. 

"Who's  there  ?"  called  out  Peckaby. 

"  It's  me,  Peckaby,"  was  the  answer, 
delivered  in  a  forlorn  tone.  "  Come 
down  and  open  the  door." 

"  Who's  '  me'  ?"  asked  Peckaby. 

"It's  me,"  repeated  Mrs.  Peckaby, 
looking  up. 

And,  what  with  her  height  and  the 
low  casement,  their  faces  were  really  not 
many  inches  apart;  but  yet  Peckaby 
appeared  not  to  know  her. 

"  You  be  off,  will  you  1"  retorted  he. 
"A  pretty  thing,  if  tramps  be  to  come 
to  decent  folks'  doors,  and  knock  'era  up, 
like  this.  Who's  door  did  you  take  it 
for  ?" 

"It's  me!"  screamed  Mrs.  Peckaby. 
"  Don't  you  know  me  ?  Come  and  undo 
the  door,  and  let  me  come  in.  I  be  sop- 
ping." 

"  Know  you  I  How  should  I  know 
you  ?  Who  be  you  ?" 

"  Good  heavens,  Peckaby  !  you  must 
know  me.  Ain't  I  your  wife  ?" 

"  My  wife  !  Not  a  bit  on't.  You 
needn't  come  here  with  that  gammon, 
missis,  whoever  you  be.  My  wife's  gone 
off  to  New  Jerusalem  on  a  white  don- 
key." 

He  slammed  to  the  casement.  Mrs. 
Peckaby,  what  with  the  rain,  and  what 
with  the  disappointment,  burst  into  tears. 
In  the  same  moment,  sundry  other  case- 
ments opened,  and  all  the  heads  in  the  vi- 
cinity— including  the  blacksmith,  Chuff's, 
and  Mrs.  Chuff's — were  thrust  out  to 
condole  with  their  neighbor,  Mrs.  Peck- 
aby. 

"  Had  she  been  and  come  back  a'- 
ready?"  "Did  she  get  tired  of  the 
saints  so  soon  as  this — or  did  they  get 
tired  of  her  ?"  "  What  sort  of  a  city  was 
it  ?"  "  Which  was  most  plentiful — geese 
or  sage  ?"  "  How  many  wives,  besides 
herself,  had  the  gentleman  that  she 
chose  ?"  "  Who  tookcare  of  the  babies  ?" 
"  Did  they  have  many  public  dances  ?" 
"  Was  veils  for  the  bonnets  plentiful  ?" 
"  Was  it  a  paradise — or  warn't  it  ?" 
And  "  How  was  Brother  Jarrum  ?" 

Amongst  the  many  questions  asked, 
those  came  prominently  tingling  on  the 
ears  of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Peckaby.  Too 


I  completely  prostrate  with  events,  to  re- 
j  tort,  she   suddenly  let  drop  her  gown, 
I  that  she  had  kept  so  carefully  turned, 
and  clapped  both  her  hands  upon  her 
face.     Then  came  a  real,  genuine  ques- 
tion from  the  next  door  casement — Mrs. 
Green's. 

"  Ain't  that  your  plum-colored  gownd? 
What's  come  to  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Peckaby,  somewhat  aroused, 
looked  at  the  gown  in  haste.  What  had 
come  to  it  ?  Patches  of  dead-white, 
looking  not  unlike  paint,  covered  it 
about  on  all  sides,  especially  behind.  The 
shawl  had  caught  some  white,  too,  and 
the  green  leather  gloves  looked  inside  as 
though  they  had  had  a  coat  of  whitewash 
put  on  them.  Her  beautiful  gownd  !  laid 
by  so  long  ! — what  on  earth  had  ruined 
it,  like  that  ? 

»  Chuff,    the  blacksmith,    gave  a  great 
grin  from  his  window. 

"  Sure  that  there  donkey  never  was 
painted  down  white  !"  quoth  he. 

That  it  had  been  painted  down  white, 
and  with  exceedingly  wet  paint  too,  there 
could  be  littledoubt.  Somepoor  donkey, 
humble  in  its  coat  of  grey,  converted  into 
a  fine  white  animal  for  the  occasion,  by 
Peckaby  and  Chuff  and  their  cronies. 
Mrs.  Peckaby  shrieked  and  sobbed  with 
mortification,  and  drummed  frantically 
on  her  house  door.  A  chorus  of  laugh- 
ter echoed  from  all  sides,  and  Peckaby's 
casement  flew  open  again. 

"Will  you  stop  that  there  knocking, 
then  !"  roared  Peckaby.  "Disturbing a 
man's  night's  rest." 

"  I  will  come  in  then,  Peckaby,"  she 
stormed,  plucking  up  a  little  spirit  in  her 
desperation.  "  I  be  your  wife,  you  know 
I  be,  and  I  will  come  in." 

"  My  good  woman,  what's  took  you  ?" 
cried  Peckaby,  in  a  tone  of  compassion- 
ate suavity.  "  You  ain't  no  wife  of  mine. 
My  wife's  miles  on  her  road  by  this  time. 
She's  off  to  New  Jerusalem  on  a  white 
donkey." 

A  new  actor  came  up  to  the  scene.  No 
other  than  Jan  Verner.  Jan  had  been  sit- 
ting up  with  some  poor  patient,  and  was 
now  going  home.  To  describe  his  surprise 
when  he  saw  the  windows  alive  with 
night-capped  heads,  and  Mrs.  Peckaby 
in  her  dripping  discomfort,  in  her  paint, 
in  her  state  altogether,  outward  and  in- 
ward, would  be  a  long  task.  Peckaby 
himself  undertook  the  explanation,  ia 
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which  he  was  aided  by  Chuff;  and  Jan 
sat  himself  down  on  the  public  pump,  and 
laughed  till  he  was  hoarse. 

"  Come,  Peckaby,  you'll  let  her  in," 
cried  he,  before  he  went  away. 

"  Let  her  in  !"  echoed  Peckaby.  "That 
would  be  a  go,  that  would  !  What  'ud 
the  saints  say  ?  They'd  be  for  prosecut- 
ing of  her  for  bigamy.  If  she's  gone  over 
to  them,  sir,  she  can't  belong  legal  to 
me." 

Jan  laughed  so  that  he  had  to  hold  his 
sides,  the  windows  roared,  and  Mrs. 
Peckaby  shrieked  and  sobbed.  Chuff 
began  calling  out  that  the  best  remedy 
for  white  paint  was  turpentine. 

"  Come  along,  Peckaby,  and  open  the 
door,"  said  Jan,  rising.  "  She'll  catch 
an  illness  if  she  stops  here  in  her  wet 
clothes,  and  I  shall  have  a  month's  work, 
attending  on  her.  Come." 

"  Well,  sir,  to  oblige  you,  I  will,"  re- 
turned the  man.  "  But  let  me  ever  catch 
her  snivelling  after  them  saints  again, 
that's  all !  They  should  have  her  if  they 
liked,  I'd  not." 

"  You  hear,  Mrs.  Peckaby,"  said  Jan 
in  her  ear.  "  I'd  let  the  saints  alone  for 
the  future,  if  I  were  you." 

"  I  mean  to,  sir,"  she  meekly  answered, 
between  her  sobs. 

Peckaby,  in  his  shirt  and  nightcap, 
opened  the  door,  and  she  bounded  in. 
The  casements  closed  to  the  echoes  of 
subsiding  laughter,  and  the  echoes  of 
Jan's  footsteps  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

AN  EXPLOSION  OP  SIBYLLA'S. 

SIBYLLA  VEKNER  sat  at  the  window 
of  her  sitting-room  in  the  evening  twi- 
light :  a  cold  evening  in  early  winter. 
Sibylla  was  in  an  explosive  temper.  It 
was  nothing  unusual  for  her  to  be  in  an 
explosive  temper  now  ;  but  she  was  in  a 
worse  than  customary  this  evening.  Si- 
bylla felt  the  difference  between  Verner's 
Pride  and  Deerham  Court,  She  lived 
but  in  excitement;  she  cared  but  for 
gaiety.  In  removing  to  Deerhara  Court, 
she  had  gone  readily,  believing  that  she 
should  there  find  a  large  portion  of  the 
gaiety  she  had  been  accustomed  to  at 


Verner's  Pride  ;  that  she  should,  at  any 
rate,  be  living  with  the  appliances  of 
wealth  about  her,  and  should  go  out  a 
great  deal  with  Lady  Verner.  She  had 
not  bargained  for  Lady  Verner's  estab- 
lishment being  reduced  to  simplicity  and 
quietness,  for  her  laying  down  her  car- 
riage and  discharging  her  men  servants 
and  selling  her  horses,  and  living  again 
the  life  of  a  retired  gentlewoman.  Yet 
all  these  changes  had  come  to  pass,  and 
Sibylla's  inward  spirit  turned  restive. 
She  had  every  thing  any  reasonable 
mind  could  possibly  desire,  every  com- 
fort :  but  quiet  comfort  and  Sibylla's 
taste  did  not  accord.  Her  husband  was 
out  a  great  deal,  at  Verner's  Pride  and 
on  the  estate.  As  he  had  resolved  to  do, 
over  John  Massingbird's  dinner-table, 
so  he  was  doing — putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.  He  had  never  looked  after 
things  as  he  was  looking  now.  To  be 
the  master  of  Verner's  Pride  was  one 
thing  ;  to  be  the  hired  manager  of  Ver- 
ner's Pride  was  another:  and  Lionel 
found  every  hour  of  his  time  occupied. 
His  was  no  eye-service;  his  conscience 
was  engaged  in  his  work,  and  he  did  it 
efficiently. 

Sibylla  sat  at  the  window,  looking  out 
into  the  winter  twilight.  Decima  stood 
near  the  fire  in  a  thoughtful  mood. 
Lucy  was  down-stairs  in  the  drawing- 
room,  at  the  piano.  They  could  hear 
the  faint  echo  of  her  soft  playing,  aa 
they  sat  there  in  silence.  Sibylla  was  in 
no  humor  to  talk :  she  had  repulsed 
Decima  rudely — or  it  may  rather  be  said 
fractiously — when  the  latter  had  ven- 
tured on  conversation.  Lady  Verner 
had  gone  out  to  dinner.  The  Countess 
of  Eimsley  had  been  there  that  day,  and 
she  had  asked  Lady  Verner  to  go  over 
in  the  evening  and  take  a  friendly  dinner 
with  her.  "  Bring  any  of  them  that  you 
like  with  you,"  bad  been  her  careless 
words  in  parting.  But  Lady  Verner 
had  not  chosen  to  "  take  any  of  them  ;" 
she  had  dressed  and  driven  off  in  the 
hired  fly  alone  :  and  this  it  was  that  was 
exciting  the  anger  of  Sibylla. 

She  thought  Lady  Verner  might  have 
taken  her.  Slie  thought  Lady  Verner 
ought  to  have  taken  her.  In  point  of 
fact,  Sibylla  had  been  the  stumbling- 
block  to  Lady  Verner.  The  Countess 
of  Elmsh-y  did  not  like  Sibylla.  Whe- 
ther the  feeling  was  a  spontaneous  one 
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on  her  own  part,  or  whether  she  had  been 
infected  by  the  prejudices  of  Lady  Yer- 
ner,  certain  it  was,  that  the  Countess  did 
not  show  favor  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ver- 
ner.  To  have  her  at  their  friendly  re- 
union would  mar  its  pleasure  to  both  of 
them.  But  Lady  Verner  would  not  take 
Lucy  or  Decima,  from  the  slight  it  would 
reflect  on  Sibylla.  Hence,  she  had  gone 
alone,  and  Sibylla  was  resenting  it. 

Lucy  came  in  and  knelt  down  on  the 
rug  before  the  fire,  half  shivering.  "I 
am  so  cold  !"  she  said.  "Do  you  know 
what  I  did,  Decima  ?  I  let  the  fire  go 
out.  Some  time  after  Lady  Yerner 
went  up  to  dress,  I  turned  round  and 
found  the  fire  was  out.  My  hands  are 
quite  numbed." 

"  You  have  gone  on  playing  there 
without  a  fire  !"  cried  Decima. 

"  I  shall  be  warm  again  directly," 
said  Lucy,  cheerily.  "As  I  passed 
through  the  hall,  the  reflection  of  the 
blaze  came  out  of  the  dining-room.  We 
shall  get  warm  there.  Is  your  head  still 
aching,  Mrs.  Yerner  ?" 

"It  is  always  aching,"  snapped  Si- 
bylla. 

Lucy,  kind  and  gentle  in  spirit,  unre- 
torting,  ever  considerate  for  the  mis- 
fortunes which  had  come  upon  Mrs. 
Yerner,  went  to  her  side.  "  Shall  I  get 
you  a  little  of  your  aromatic  vinegar  ?" 
she  asked. 

"You  need  not  trouble  to  get  any 
thing  for  me,"  was  the  ungracious  an- 
swer. 

Lucy,  thus  repulsed,  stood  in  silence 
at  the  window.  The  window,  on  the  side 
of  the  house,  overlooked  the  road  which 
led  to  SirRufusHautley's.  A  carriage, 
apparently  closely  shut  up,  so  far  as  she 
could  see  in  the  dark,  its  coachman  and 
footman  attending  it,  was  bowling  ra- 
pidly down  towards  the  village. 

"There's  Sir  Rufus  Hautley's  car- 
riage," said  Lucy.  "I  suppose  he's 
going  out  to  dinner." 

Decima  drew  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  The  carriage  came  sweep- 
ing round  the  point,  and  turned,  on  its 
road  to  the  village,  as  they  supposed. 
In  the  still  silence  of  the  room,  they 
could  hear  its  wheels  on  the  frosty  road, 
after  they  lost  sight  of  it :  could  hear  it 
bowl  before  their  house,  and— stop  at 
the  gates 


"  It  has  stopped  here  !"  exclaimed 
Lucy. 

Deciraa  moved  quietly  back  to  the  fire 
and  sat  down.  A  fancy  arose  to  Lucy, 
that  she,  Decima,  had  turned  unusually 
pale.  Was  it  so  ? — or  was  it  fancy  ? 
If  it  was  fancy,  why  should  the  fancy 
have  arisen  ?  Ghastly  pale  her  face 
certainly  looked,  as  the  blaze  played 
upon  it. 

A  few  minutes,  and  one  of  the  servants 
came  in,  handing  a  note  to  Decima. 

"  Bring  lights,"  said  Decima,  in  a  low 
tone. 

The  lights  were  brought :  and  then 
Decima's  agitation  was  apparent.  Her 
hands  shook  as  she  broke  the  seal  of  the 
letter.  Lucy  gazed  in  surprise  ;  Sibylla, 
somewhat  aroused  from  her  own  griev- 
ances^  in  curiosity. 

"Desire  the  carriage  to  wait,"  said 
Decima. 

"  It  is  waiting,  Miss  Decima.  The 
servants  said  they  had  orders." 

Decima  crushed  the  note  into  her 
pocket  as  well  as  her  shaking  fingers 
would  allow  her,  and  left  the  room. 
What  could  have  occurred  thus  to  agi- 
tate calm  and  stately  Decima  ?  Before 
Lucy  and  Mrs.  Yerner  had  recovered 
their  surprise  she  was  back  again,  dressed 
to  go  out. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you  so  abruptly, 
as  mamma  is  not  here,"  she  said.  "I 
dare  say  Lionel  wiH  be  in  to  dinner.  If 
not,  you  must  for  once  entertain  each 
other." 

"  But  where  are  you  going  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Yerner. 

"  To  Sir  Rufus  Hautley's.  He  wishes 
to  see  me." 

"  What  does  he  want  with  you  ?"  con- 
tinued Sibylla. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Decima. 

She  quitted  the  room  and  went  down 
to  the  carriage,  which  had  waited  for 
her.  Mrs.  Yerner  and  Lucy  heard  it 
drive  away  again  as  quickly  as  it  had 
driven  up.  As  it  turned  the  corner  and 
pursued  its  way  up  the  road,  past  the 
window  they  were  looking  from,  but  at 
some  distance  from  it,  they  fancied  they 
saw  the  form  of  Decima  inside,  looking 
out  at  them. 

"  Sir  Rufus  is  taken  ill,"  said  old  Ca- 
therine to  them,  by  way  of  news.  "  The 
servants  say  that  it's  feared  he  won't 
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live  through  the  night.  Mr.  Jan  is  there, 
and  Dr.  Hayes  from  Heartburg." 

"  Bat  what  can  he  want  with  Miss 
Yerner  ?"  reiterated  Sibylla. 

Catherine  shook  her  head.  She  had 
not  the  remotest  idea. 

Lionel  Verner  did  not  come  in  for 
dinner.  His  non-appearance  was  no 
improvement  to  the  temper  of  his  wife. 
It  had  occurred  lately  that  Lionel  did 
not  always  get  home  to  dinner.  Some- 
times, when  detained  at  Yerner's  Pride, 
he  would  take  it  with  John  Massingbird  ; 
if  out  on  the  estate,  and  unable  to  get 
home  in  time,  he  would  eat  something 
when  he  came  in.  Her  fractious  state  of 
mind  did  not  tend  to  soothe  the  headache 
she  had  complained  of  earlier  in  the  day. 
Every  half-hour  that  passed  without  her 
husband's  entrance,  made  her  worse  in 
all  ways,  head  and  temper ;  and  about 
nine  o'clock  she  went  up  to  her  sitting- 
room  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  saying 
that  her  temples  were  splitting. 

Lucy  followed  her.  Lucy  thought  she 
must  really  be  ill.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand that  any  one  should  be  so  frac- 
tious, except  from  wearying  pain. 

"  I  will  bathe  your  temples,"  she 
gently  said. 

Sibylla  did  not  appear  to  care  whe- 
ther her  temples  were  bathed  or  not. 
Lucy  got  some  water  in  a  basin  and  two 
thin  handkerchiefs,  wringing  out  one  and 
placing  it  on  Mrs.  Yerner's  head  and 
forehead,  kneeling  to  her  task.  That 
her  temples  were  throbbing  and  her  head 
was  hot,  there  was  no  question  :  the 
handkerchief  was  no  sooner  on  than  it 
was  warm,  and  Lucy  had  to  exchange 
it  for  the  other. 

"  It  is  Lionel's  fault,"  suddenly  burst 
forth  Sibylla. 

"  His  fault  ?"  returned  Lucy.  "  How 
can  it  be  his  fault  ?" 

"  What  business  has  he  to  stop  out  ?" 

"  But  if  he  cannot  help  it?"  returned 
Lucy. 

"  The  other  evening,  don't  you  re- 
member, Mr.  Yerner  said,  when  he  came 
in,  that  he  could  not  help  being  late 
sometimes  now  ?" 

"  You  need  not  defend  him,"  said  Si- 
bylla. "  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  all 
ready  to  take  his  part  against  me." 

Lucy  made  no  reply.  An  assertion 
more  unfounded  could  not  be  spoken. 
At  that  moment  the  step  of  Lionel  was 


heard  on  the  stairs.  He  came  in,  looked 
jaded  and  tired. 

"  Up  here  this  evening !"  he  ex- 
claimed, laying  down  a  paper  of  parch- 
ment which  he  had  in  his  hand.  "  Ca- 
therine says  my  mother  and  Decima  are 
out.  Why,  Sibylla,  what  is  the  matter?" 

Sibylla  dashed  the  handkerchief  off 
her  brow  as  he  advanced  to  her,  and 
rose  up,  speaking  vehemently.  The  sight 
of  her  husband  appeared  to  have  brought 
the  climax  to  her  temper. 

"  Where  have  you  been?  Why  were 
you  not  in  to  dinner  ?" 

"  I  could  not  get  home  in  time.  I 
have  been  detained." 

"It  is  false,"  she  retorted,  her  blue 
eyes  flashing  fire.  "Business,  business! 
it  is  always  your  excuse  now!  You 
stay  out  for  no  good  purpose." 

The  outbreak  startled  Lucy.  She 
backed  a  few  paces,  looking  scared. 

"  Sibylla  !"  was  all  the  amazed  reply 
uttered  by  Lionel. 

"  You  leave  me  here,  hour  after  hour, 
to  solitude  and  tears,  while  you  are  out, 
taking  your  pleasure !  I  have  all  the 
endurance  of  our  position,  and  you  the 
enjoyment." 

He  battled  for  a  moment  with  his 
rising  feelings;  battled  for  calmness,  for 
forbearance,  for  strength  to  bear.  There 
were  moments  when  he  was  tempted  to 
answer  her  in  her  own  spirit. 

"  Pleasure  and  I  have  not  been  very 
close  friends  of  late,  Sibylla,"  he  gravely 
said.  "  None  can  know  that,  better 
than  you.  My  horse  fell  lame,  and  I 
have  been  leading  him  these  last  two 
hours.  I  have  now  to  go  to  Yerner's 
Pride.  Something  has  arisen  ou  which 
I  imut  see  Mr.  Massingbird." 

"  It  is  false,  it  is  false,"  reiterated 
Sibylla.  "  You  are  not  going  to  Yer- 
ner's Pride ;  you  are  not  going  to  see 
Mr.  Massingbird.  You  best  know  where 
you  are  going ;  but  it  is  not  there.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  Rachel  Frost  over 
again." 

The  words  confounded  Lionel :  both 
that  they  were  inexplicable,  and  spoken 
in  such  vehement  passion. 

"What  do  you  say  about  Rachel 
Frost  ?"  he  asked. 

"  You  know  what  I  say,  and  what  I 

mean.     When  Deerham  looked  far  and 

near  for  the  man  who  did  the  injury  to 

;  Rachel,  they  little  thought  they  might 
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have  found  him  in  Lionel  Verner.  Lucy 
Tempest,  it  is  true.  Ha — " 

But  Lionel  had  turned  imperatively 
to  Lucy,  drawing  her  to  the  door,  which 
he  opened.  It  was  no  place  for  her,  a 
discussion  such  as  this. 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  down 
and  make  me  a  cup  of  tea,  Lucy  ?"  he 
said,  in  a  wonderfully  calm  tone,  con- 
sidering the  provocation  he  was  receiv- 
ing. He  closed  the  door  on  Lucy,  and 
turned  to  his  wife. 

"  Sibylla,  allow  me  to  request,  nay,  to 
insist,  that  when  you  have  fault  to  find, 
or  reproach  to  cast  to  me,  you  choose  a 
moment  when  we  are  alone.  If  you 
have  no  care  for  what  may  be  due  to  me 
and  to  yourself,  you  will  do  well  to  bear 
iiMiiind  that  something  is  due  to  others. 
Now  then,  tell  me  what  you  mean  about 
Rachel  Frost." 

"I  won't,"  said  Sibylla.  "You  are 
killing  me,"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Oh,  it  was  weary  work ! — weary  work 
for  him.  Such  a  wife  as  this  ! 

"  In  what  way  am  I  killing  you  ?" 

"Why  do  you  leave  me  so  much 
alone  ?" 

"I  have  undertaken  work,  and  I  must 
do  it.  But,  as  to  leaving  you  alone, 
when  I  am  with  you,  you  scarcely  ever 
give  me  a  civil  word." 

"  You  are  leaving  me  now — you  are 
wanting  to  go  to  Verner's  Pride  to- 
night," she  reiterated  with  strange  in- 
consistency, considering  that  she  had 
just  insinuated  he  did  not  want  to  go 
there. 

"I  must  go  there,  Sibylla.  I  have 
tofd  you  why :  and  I  have  told  you 
truth.  Again,  I  ask  you  what  you 
meant  about  Rachel  Frost." 

Sibylla  flung  up  her  hands  petulantly. 

"  I  won't  tell  you,  I  say.  And  you 
can't  make  me.  I  wish,  I  wish  Fred 
had  not  died." 

She  turned  round  on  the  sofa  and 
buried  her  face  in  the  cushions.  Lionel, 
true  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
carved  out  for  himself,  to  give  her  all 
possible  token  of  respect  and  affection 
ever,  whatever  might  be  her  provoca- 
tion— and  all  the  more  true  to  it  from 
the  very  consciousness  that  the  love  of 
his  inmost  heart  grew  less  hers,  more 
another's  day  by  day,  bent  over  her  and 
spoke  kindly.  She  flung  back  her  hand 
in  a  repelling  manner  towards  him,  and 


maintained  an  obstinate  silence.  Lionel, 
sick  and  weary,  at  length  withdrew, 
taking  up  the  parchment. 

Hoiu  sick  and  weary,  none,  save  him- 
self, could  knew.  Lucy  Tempest  had  the 
tea  before  her,  apparently  ready,  when 
he  looked  into  the  drawing-room. 

"I  am  going  on  now  to  Verner's 
Pride,  Lucy.  You  can  tell  my  mother 
so,  should  she  ask  after  me  when  she 
returns.  I  may  be  late." 

"But  you  will  take  some  tea,  first  ?" 
cried  Lucy,  in  a  hasty  tone.  "  You 
asked  me  to  make  it  for  you." 

He  knew  he  had  ;  asked  her  as  an 
excuse  to  get  her  from  the  room. 

"I  don't  care  for  it,"  he  wearily  an- 
swered. 

"I  am  sure  you  are  tired,"  said  Lucy. 
"  When  did  you  dine  ?" 

"  I  have  not  dined.  I  have  taken  no- 
thing since  I  left  home  this  morning." 

"  Oh  1" 

She  was  hastening  to  the*bell.  Li- 
onel stopped  her,  laying  his  hand  upon 
her  arm. 

"  I  could  not  eat  it,  Lucy.  Just  one 
cup  of  tea,  if  you  will." 

She  returned  to  the  table,  poured  out 
the  cup  of  tea,  and  he  drank  it  standing. 

"  Shall  I  take  Mrs.  Yerner  up  a 
cup  ?"  asked  Lucy.  "  Will  she  drink 
it,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  Lucy.  It  may  do  her 
head  good.  I  think  it  aches  much  to- 
night." 

He  turned  and  departed.  Lucy  no- 
ticed that  he  had  left  the  parchment 
behind  him,  and  ran  after  him  with  it. 
Catching  him  as  he  was  about  to  close 
the  hall-door.  She  knew  that  all  such 
business-looking  papers  went  up  to  Ver- 
ner's Pride. 

"  Did  you  mean  to  ]eave  it  ?  Or 
have  you  forgotten  it?" 

He  had  forgotten  it.  He  took  it 
from  her,  retaining  her  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Lucy,  you  will  not  misjudge  me  ?" 
he  said,  in  a  strange  tone  of  pain. 

Lucy  looked  up  at  him  with  a  bright 
smile  and  a  very  emphatic  shake  of  the 
head.  She  knew  by  instinct  that  he 
alluded  to  the  accusation  of  his  wife, 
touching  Rachel  Frost.  Lucy  misjudge 
him  ! 

"  You  should  have  waited  to  eat 
some  dinner,"  she  gaily  said.  "  Take 
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care  you  don't  faint  by  the  \vay,  like 
that  sick  patient  of  Jan's  did,  the  other 
morning." 

Lionel  went  on.  At  any  rate  there 
was  peace  outside,  if  not  within;  the 
peace  of  outward  calm.  He  lifted  his 
hat ;  he  bared  his  brow,  aching  with  its 
weight  of  trouble,  to  the  clear  night 
air ;  he  wondered  whether  he  should 
have,  so  to  bear,  for  his  whole  long  life. 
At  the  moment  of  passing  the  outer 
gates,  the  carriage  of  Sir  Rufus  Haut- 
ley  drew  up,  bearing  Decima. 

Lionel  waited  to  receive  her.  He 
helped  her  out,  and  gave  her  his  arm  to 
the  hall-door.  Decima  walked  with  her 
head  down. 

"  You  are  silent,  Decima.  Are  you 
sad  r 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  Sir  Rufus  is 
dead." 

"  Dead  !"  echoed  Lionel,  in  very  as- 
tonishment, for  he  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  sudden  illness. 

"  It  is  so,"  she  replied,  breaking  into 
sobs.  "  Spasms  at  the  heart,  they  say. 
Jan  and  Dr.  Hayes  were  there,  but 
they  could  not  save  him." 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  ARRIVAL. 

DEBORAH  and  Amilly  West  were  sit- 
ting over  the  fire  in  the  growing  dusk 
of  a  February  evening.  Their  sewing 
lay  on  the  table  ;  some  home  dresses 
they  were  making  for  themselves,  for 
they  had  never  too  much  superfluous  cash 
for  dress-makers,  with  fashionable  pat- 
terns and  fashionable  prices.  It  had 
grown  too  dark  to  work,  and  they  had 
turned  to  the  fire  for  a  chat,  before  the 
tea  and  lights  came  in. 

"I  tell  you,  Amilly,  it  is  of  no  use 
playing  at  concealment,  or  trying  to 
suppress  the  truth,"  Deborah  was  say- 
ing. "  She  is  as  surely  going  as  that  the 
other  two  went :  as  sure  as  sure  can  be. 
I  have  always  felt  that  she  should  go.  Mr. 
Lionel  was  talking  to  me  only  yesterday. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  his  brother  : 
at  least,  he  thought  it  as  well  to  act  as 
though  he  were  not  satisfied  with  him  : 
and  he  was  about  to  ask  Dr.  Hayes — " 


Her  voice  died  away.  Master  Cheese 
had  come  in  with  a  doleful  face. 

"  Miss  Deb,  I'm  sent  up  to  Deerhara 
Hall.  Tliere's  a  bothering  note  come 
from  Miss  Hautley  to  Jan,  about  one  of 
the  servants,  and,  he  says,  I  am  to  go  up 
and  see  what  it  is." 

"  Well  ?"  returned  Miss  Deb,  won- 
dering why  Master  Cheese  should  come 
in  to  give  the  information  to  her.  "  You 
couldn't  expect  Mr.  Jan  to  go  up,  after 
being  out  all  day,  as  he  has." 

"  Folks  are  sure  to  go  and  fall  ill  at 
the  most  untoward  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four,"  grumbled  Master  Cheese.  "  I 
was  just  looking  for  a  good  tea.  I  feel 
as  empty  as  possible,  after  my  short 
dinner.  I  wish — " 

"Short  dinner!"  echoed  Miss  Dernn 
amazement,  at  least  it  would  have  been 
in  amazement,  but  that  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  these  little  episodes  from  the 
young  gentleman.  "  We  had  a  beautiful 
piece  of  roast  beef;  and  I'm  sure  you 
eat  as  much  as  you  chose  !" 

"  There  was  no  pudding  or  pie,"  re- 
sentfully retorted  Master  Cheese.  "  I 
have  felt  all  the  afternoon  just  as  if  I 
should  sink  :  and  I  couldn't  get  out  to 
buy  any  thing  for  myself,  because  Jan 
never  came  in,  and  the  boy  stopped  out. 
I  wish,  Miss  Deb,  you'd  give  me  a  thick 
piece  of  bread- and -jam,  as  I  have  got  to 
go  off  without  my  tea." 

"  The  fact  is,  Master  Cheese,  you  have 
the  jam  so  often,  in  one  way  or  another, 
that  there's  very  little  left.  It  will  nou 
last  the  season  out." 

"  The  green  gooseberries  '11  be  coming 
on,  Miss  Deb,"  was  Master  Cheese's 
insinuating  reply.  "  And  there's  always 
apples,  you  know.  With  plenty  of  lemon 
and  a  clove  or  two  apples  make  as  good 
a  pudding  as  any  thing  else." 

Miss  Deb,  always  good-natured,  went 
to  get  him  what  he  had  asked  for,  and 
Master  Cheese  took  his  seat  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  toasted  his  toes. 

"There  was  a  great  mistake  made 
when  you  were  put  to  a  surgeon,"  said 
Miss  Amilly,  laughing.  "You  should 
have  gone  apprentice  to  a  pastry  cook.'-1 

"  She's  a  regular  fidgetty  old  woman, 
that  Miss  Hautley,"  broke  out  Master 
Cheese  with  temper,  passing  over  Miss 
Amilly's  remark.  "It'srnot  two  months 
yet  that  she  has  been  at  the  Hall,  and 
she  has  had  one  or  the  other  of  us  up  six 
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times  at  least.  I  wonder  what  business 
she  had  to  come  to  it  ?  The  Hall  wouldn't 
have  run  away  before  Sir  Edmund  could 
get  home." 

Miss  Deb  came  back  with  the  bread- 
andjam;  a  good  thick  slice  as  the  gen- 
tleman had  requested.  To  look  at  him 
eating,  one  would  think  he  had  had 
nothing  for  a  week.  It  disappeared  in 
no  time,  and  Master  Cheese  went  out 
sucking  his  fingers  and  his  lips.  Debo- 
rah West  folded  up  the  work,  and  put 
things  strait  generally  in  the  room.  Then 
she  sat  down  again,  drawing  her  chair 
to  the  side  of  the  fire. 

"I  do  think  that  Cheese  has  got  a 
wolf  inside  him,"  cried  Amilly  with  a 
laugh. 

"  He  is  a  great  gourmand.  He  said 
this  morning — "  began  Miss  Deb,  and 
then  she  stopped. 

Finding  what  she  was  about  to  say 
thus  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
Amilly  West  looked  at  her  sister.  Miss 
Deb's  attention  was  riveted  on  the  room- 
door.  Her  mouth  was  open,  her  eyes 
seemed  starting  from  her  head  with  a 
fixed  stare,  and  her  countenance  was 
turning  white.  Amilly  turned  her  eyes 
hastily  to  the  same  direction,  and  saw  a 
dark  obscure  form  filling  up  the  door- 
way. 

Not  obscure  for  long.  Amilly,  more 
impulsive  than  her  sister,  rose  up  with  a 
shriek,  and  then  darted  forward  with 
outstretched  arms  of  welcome,  Deborah 
went  forward,  stretching  out  hers. 

"  My  dear  father  !" 

It  was  no  other  than  Dr.  West.  He 
gave  them  each  a  cool  kiss,  walked  to 
the  fire  and  sat  down,  bidding  them  not 
smother  him.  For  some  little  while  they 
could  not  overget  their  surprise  or  be- 
lieve their  senses.  They  knew  nothing  of 
his  intention  to  return,  and  had  deemed 
him  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Question 
after  question  they  showered  down  upon 
him,  the  result  of  their  amazement.  He 
answered  just  as  much  as  he  chose.  He 
had  only  come  home  for  a  day  or  so,  he 
said,  and  did  not  care  that  it  should  be 
known  he  was  there,  to  be  tormented 
with  a  shoal  of  callers. 

"  Where's  Mr.  Jan  ?"  asked  he. 

"  In  the  surgery,"  said  Deborah. 

"Is  he  by  himself?" 

"Yes,  dear  papa.    Master  Cheese  has 


just  gone  up  to  Deerham  Hall,  and  the 
boy  is  out." 

Dr.  West  rose,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  surgery.  The  surgery  was  empty. 
But  the  light  of  a  fire  from  the  half- 
opened  door,  led  him  to  Jan's  bed-room. 
It  was  a  room  that  would  persist  in 
remaining  obstinately  damp,  and  Jan, 
albeit  not  over-careful  of  himself,  judged 
it  well  to  have-an  occasional  fire  lighted. 
The  room,  seen  by  this  light,  looked 
comfortable.  The  small,  low,  iron  bed 
stood  in  the  far  corner  :  in  the  opposite 
corner,  the  bureau,  as  it  had  in  Dr.  West's 
time,  the  door  opening  to  the  garden 
(never  used  now)  between  them,  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  The  window  was  on 
the  side  opposite  the  fire,  a  table  in  the 
middle.  Jan  was  then  occupied  in  stir- 
ring the  fire  into  a  blaze,  and  its  cheerful 
light  flickered  on  every  part  of  the  room. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Jan." 

Jan  turned  round,  poker  in  hand,  and 
stared  amiably. 

"  Law  I"  cried  he.  "  Who'd  have 
thought  it  ?" 

The  old  word  ;  the  word  he  had  learnt 
at  school — law.  It  was  Jan's  favorite 
mode  of  expressing  surprise  still,  and 
Lady  Yerner  never  could  break  him  of 
it.  He  shook  hands  cordially  with  Dr. 
West. 

The  doctor  shot  the  door,  slipping  the 
bolt,  and  sat  down  to  the  fire.  Jan 
cleared  a  space  on  the  table,  which  was 
covered  with  jars  and  glass  vases,  cylin- 
ders, and  other  apparatus,  seemingly  for 
chemical  purposes,  and  took  his  seat 
there. 

The  doctor  had  taken  a  run  home, 
"  making  a  morning  call,  as  it  might  be 
metaphorically  observed,"  he  said  to  Jan. 
Just  to  have  a  sight  of  home  faces,  and 
hear  a  little  home  news.  Would  Mr. 
Jan  recite  to  him  somewhat  of  the  latter  ? 

Jan  did  so ;  touching  upon  all  he  could 
recollect.  From  John  Massingbird's  re- 
turn to  Verner's  Pride,  and  the  conse- 
quent turning  out  of  Mr.  Verner  and  his 
wife,  down  to  the  death  of  Sir  Rufss 
Hautley :  not  forgetting  the  pranks 
played  by  the  "ghost,"  and  the  foiled 
expedition  of  Mrs.  Peckaby  to  New 
Jerusalem.  Some  of  these  items  of  in- 
telligence the  doctor  had  heard  before, 
for  Jan  periodically  wrote  to  him.  The 
doctor  looked  taller,  and  stouter,  and 
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rodder  than  ever,  and  as  be  leaned 
thoughtfully  forward,  and  the  crimson 
blaze  played  upon  his  face,  Jan  thought 
how  like  he  was  growing  to  his  sister, 
the  late  Mrs.  Verner. 

"  Mr.  Jan,"  said  the  doctor,  "it  is  not 
right  that  my  nephew,  John  Massingbird, 
should  enjoy  Verner's  Pride." 

"  Of  course  it's  not,"  answered  Jan. 
"  Only  things  don't  go  by  rights  always, 
you  know.  It's  but  seldom  they  do." 

"  He  ought  to  give  it  up  to  *Mr.  Ver- 
ner." 

"  So  I  told  him,"  said  Jan.  "/should, 
in  his  place." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Say  ?  Laughed  at  me,  and  called 
me  green." 

Dr.  West  sat  thoughtfully  pulling  his 
great  dark  whiskers.  Dark  as  they  were, 
they  had  yet  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  fire- 
light. "  It  was  a  curious  thing ;  a  very 
curious  thing,  that  both  brothers  should 
die,  as  was  supposed,  in  Australia,"  said 
he.  "  Better — as  things  have  turned  out 
— that  Fred  should  have  turned  up  af- 
terwards, than  John." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  spoke  Jan,  with 
his  accustomed  truth-telling  freedom. 
"The  pair  were  not  good  for  much, 
but  John  was  the  best  of  them." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Sibylla,"  can- 
didly admitted  the  doctor.  "  It  would 
have  been  better  for  her." 

Jan  opened  his  eyes  considerably. 

"  Better  for  her  ! — for  it  to  turn  out 
that  she  had  two  husbands  living? 
That's  logic,  that  is." 

"  Dear  me,  to  be  sure  !"  cried  the  doc- 
tor. "  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  phase 
of  the  affair,  Mr.  Jan.  Is  she  in  spir- 
its ?" 

"Who?  Sibylla?  She's  fretting 
herself  into  her  grave." 

Dr.  West  turned  his  head  with  a 
start. 

"What  at?  The  loss  of  Verner's 
Pride  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jan,  ever 
plain-spoken.  "  She  puzzles  me.  When 
she  was  at  Verner's  Pride,  she  never 
seemed  satisfied :  she  was  perpetually 
hankering  after  excitement,  and  didn't 
seem  to  care  for  Lionel  or  for  anybody 
else,  and  kept  the  house  full  of  people 
from  top  to  bottom.  She  has  a  restless, 
dissatisfied  temper,  and  it  keeps  her  on 
the  worry.  Folks  with  such  tempers 


know  no  peace,  and  let  nobody  else  know 
any,  that's  about  them.  A  nice  life  she 
leads  Lionel  !  Not  that  he'd  drop  a 
hint  of  it.  He'd  cut  out  his  tongue  be- 
fore he'd  speak  a  word  against  his  wife  : 
he'd  rather  make  her  out  to  be  an  an- 
gel." 

"Are  they  pretty  comfortably  off  for 
money  ?"  inquired  Dr.  West,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  suppose  Mr.  Verner  must 
have  managed  to  feather  his  uest  a 
little,  before  leaving  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Jan. 
"  He  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 
Sibylla  helped  him  to  a  good  portion 
of  it.  She  went  the  pace.  John  Mas- 
singbird waives  the  question  of  the 
mesne  profits,  or  Lionel  would  be  in  a 
worse  embarrassment  than  he  is." 

Dr.  West  looked  crestfallen. 

"  What  do  they  live  on  ?"  he  asked. 
"Does  Lady  Verner  keep  them?  She 
can't  have  too  much  for  herself  now." 

"  Oh  I  it's  managed  somehow,"  said 
Jan. 

Dr.  West  sat  for  some  time  in  rumi- 
nating silence,  pulling  his  whiskers  as 
before,  running  his  hands  through  his 
hair,  the  large  clear  blue  sapphire  ring, 
which  he  always  wore  on  his  finger,  con- 
spicuous. Jan  swayed  his  legs  about, 
and  waited  to  afford  any  further  informa- 
tion. Presently  the  doctor  turned  to 
him,  a  charming  expression  of  open  con- 
fidence on  his  countenance. 

"Mr.  Jan,  I  am  in  great  hopes  that 
you  will  do  me  a  little  favor,  I  have 
temporary  need  for  a  trifle  of  pecuniary 
aid  —  some  slight  debts  which  have 
grown  upon  me  abroad,"  he  added, 
carelessly,  with  a  short  cough — "and, 
knowing  your  good  heart,  I  have  re- 
solved to  apply  to  you.  If  you  can 
oblige  me  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  or  so,  I'll  give  you  my  acknowl- 
edgment, and  return  it  punctually  as 
soon  as  I  am  able." 

"  I'd  let  you  have  it  with  all  the  plea- 
sure in  life,  if  I  had  got  it,"  heartily  re- 
plied Jan.  "But  I  have  not." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Jan  !  Not  got  it ! 
You  must  have  quite  a  nice  little  nest 
of  savings  laid  by  in  the  bank,  surely ! 
I  know  you  never  spend  a  shilling  on 
yourself." 

"All  I  had  in  the  bank  and  what  I 
have  drawn  since  has  been' handed  over 
to  my  mother.  I  wanted  Lionel  and 
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Sibylla  to  come  here  :  I  and  Miss  Deb 
arranged  it  all ;  and  in  that  case  I 
should  have  given  the  money  to  Miss 
Deb.  But  Sibylla  refused  :  she  would 
not  come  here,  she  would  not  go  any- 
where but  to  Lady  Yerner's.  So  I 
handed  the  money  to  my  mother." 

The  confession  appeared  to  put  the 
doctor  out  considerably. 

"  How  very  imprudent,  Mr.  Jan  ! 
To  give  away  all  you  possessed,  leaving 
nothing  for  yourself!  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  !" 

"  Lionel  and  his  wife  were  turned  out 
of  every  thing,  and  had  nobody  to  look 
to.  I  don't  see  that  I  could  have  put 
the  money  to  better  use,"  stoutly  re- 
turned Jan.  "  It  was  not  much.  There's 
such  a  lot  of  the  Clay  Lane  folks  always 
wanting  things  when  they  are  ill.  And 
Miss  Deb,  she  had  had  a  little.  You 
keep  her  so  short,  doctor." 

"  But  you  pay  her  the  sum  that  was 
agreed  upon  for  housekeeping !"  said 
Dr.  West. 

"  What  should  hinder  me  ?"  returned 
Jan.  "  She  can't  make  both  ends  meet, 
she  says,  and  then  she  has  to  come  to 
me.  I'm  willing  :  only  I  can't  give  mo- 
ney away  and  put  it  by,  you  see." 

Dr.  West  probably  did  see  it.  He 
saw,  beyond  doubt,  that  all  hope  of 
ready  money  from  easy  Jan  was  gone — 
from  the  simple  fact  that  Jan's  coffers 
were  just  now  empty.  The  fact  did  not 
afford  him  satisfaction. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Jan,"  said 
he,  brightening  up,  "you  shall  give  me 
your  signature  to  a  little  bill — a  bill  at 
two  months,  let  us  say.  It  will  be  the 
same  as  money." 

"  Can't,"  said  Jan. 

"  You  can't  /"  replied  Dr.  West. 

"No!"  said  Jan,  resolutely.  "I'd 
give  away  all  I  had  in  hand  to  give,  and 
welcome  ;  but  I'd  never  sign  bills.  A 
doctor  has  no  business  with  'em.  D.on't 
you  remember  what  they  did  for  Jones 
at  Bartholomew's  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember  Jones  at  Bartho- 
lomew's," frigidly  returned  the  doctor. 

"  No  !  Why,  what's  gone  with  your 
memory  ?"  innocently  asked  Jan.  "  If 
you  think  a  bit,  you'll  recollect  about 
him,  and  what  his  end  was.  Bills  did 
it ;  the  signing  of  bills  to  oblige  some 
friend.  I'll  never  sign  a  bill,  doctor. 
I  wouldn't  do  it  for  my  own  mother." 


Thus  the  doctor's  expectations  were 
put  a  final  end  to,  so  far  as  Jan  went — 
and  very  certain  expectations  they  had, 
no  doubt,,  been.  As  to  Jan,  a  thought 
may  have  crossed  him  that  the  doctor 
and  his  daughter  Sibylla  appeared  to 
have  the  same  propensity  for  getting  out 
of  money.  Dr.  West  recovered  his 
equanimity,  and  magnanimously  waived 
away  the  affair  as  a  trifle  not  worth 
dwelling  on. 

"  How  does  Cheese  get  on  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  First-rate — in  the  eating  line,"  re- 
plied Jan. 

"  Have  you  got  him  out  of  his  idle- 
ness yet  ?" 

"  It  would  take  a  cleverer  man  than 
I  to  do  that,  doctor.  It's  constitutional. 
When  he  goes  up  to  London,  in  the 
autumn,  I  shall  take  an  assistant,  unless 
you  should  be  coming  home  yourself." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  it  at  present, 
Mr.  Jan.  Am  I  to  understand  you  that 
Sibylla  has  serious  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease •?" 

"There's  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Jan. 
"You  always  prophesied  it  for  her,  you 
know.  When  she  was  at  Verner's  Pride 
she  was  continually  ailing;  not  a  week 
passed  but  I  was  called  to  attend  her. 
She  was  so  imprudent,  too — she  would 
be.  Going  out  and  getting  her  feet  wet ; 
sitting  up  half  the  night.  We  tried  to 
bring  her  to  reason  ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  She  defied  Lionel ;  she  would  not 
listen  to  me — as  good  speak  to  a  post." 

"  Why  should  she  defy  her  husband  ? 
Are  they  on  bad  terms  ?" 

"  They  are  on  as  good  terms  as  any 
man  and  wife  could  ever  be,  Sibylla  be- 
ing the  wife,"  was  Jan's  rejoinder. 
"  You  know  something  of  her  temper 
and  disposition,  doctor — it  is  of  no  use 
to  mince  matters — you  remember  how  it 
had  used  to  be  with  her  here  at  home. 
Lionel's  a  husband  in  a  thousand.  How 
he  can  possibly  put  up  with  her,  and  be 
always  patient  and  kind,  puzzles  me 
more  than  any  problem  ever  did  in 
Euclid.  If  Fred  had  lived — why,  he'd 
have  broken  her  spirit  or  her  heart,  long 
before  this." 

Dr.  West  rose  and  stretched  himself. 
The  failings  of  Sibylla  were  not  a  plea- 
sant topic,  thus  openly  spoken  of  by 
Jan,  but  n-one  knew  better  than  the  doc- 
tor how  true  were  the  grounds  on  which 
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he  spoke.  None  knew  better,  either, 
that  disease  for  her  was  to  be  feared. 

"  Her  sisters  went  off  about  this  age, 
or  a  little  later,"  he  said  musingly.  "  I 
could  not  save  them." 

"And  Sibylla's  as  surely  going  after 
them,  doctor,  as  that  I  am  here,"  re- 
turned Jan. .  "  Lionel  intends  to  call  in 
Dr.  Hayes  to  her." 

"  Since  when  has  she  been  so  ill  ?" 

"  Not  since  any  time  in  particular. 
There  appears  to  be  no  real -illness  yet: 
only  symptoms.  She  coughs,  and  gets 
as  thin  as  a  skeleton.  Sometimes  I 
think  if  she  could  keep  up  a  cheerful 
temper,  she'd  keep  well.  You  will  see 
what  you  think  of  her." 

The  doctor  walked  towards  the  bureau 
at  the  far  corner. 

"  Have  you  ever  opened  it,  Mr.  Jan  ?" 

"  It's  not  likely,"  said  Jan.  "  Didn't 
you  tell  me  not  to  ?  Your  own  papers 
are  in  it,  and  you  hold  the  key." 

"  It's  not  inconvenient  to  your  room, 
my  retaining  it,  is  it  ?"  asked  the  doc- 
tor. "  I  don't  know  where  else  I  should 
put  my  papers." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Jan.  "  Have 
another  in  here  as  well,  if  you  like.  It's 
safe  here." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Jan,  I  feel  as  if 
I'd  rather  sleep  in  your  little  bed  to- 
night than  in-doors,"  said  the  doctor, 
looking  at  Jan's  bed.  "  The  room  seems 
like  an  old  friend  to  me :  I  feel  at  home 
in  it." 

"  Sleep  in  it,  if  you  like,"  returned 
Jan,  in  his  easy  good-nature.  "  Miss 
Deb  can  put  me  into  some  room  or  other. 
I  say,  doctor,  it's  past  tea-time.  Wouldn't 
you  like  some  refreshment  ?" 

"  I  had  a  good  dinner  on  my  road," 
replied  Dr.  West :  which  Jan  might 
have  guessed,  for  Dr.  West  was  quite 
sure  to  take  care  of  himself.  "We  will 
go  in,  if  you  like  :  Deb  and  Amilly 
will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me. 
How  old  they  begin  to  look  !" 

"I  don't  suppose  any  of  us  look 
younger,"  answered  Jan. 

They  went  into  the  house.  Deborah 
and  Amilly  were  in  a  flutter  of  hospi- 
tality, lading  the  tea-table  with  good 
things  that  it  would  have  gladdened 
Master  Cheese's  heart  to  see.  They  had 
been  up-stairs  to  smooth  out  their  curls, 
to  put  on  clean  white  sleeves  and  collars, 
a  gold  chain,  and  such-like  little  addi- 


tions, setting  themselves  off  as  they  were 
now  setting  off  the  tea-table,  all  in  their 
affectionate  welcome  to  their  father.  And 
Dr.  West,  who  liked  eating  as  well  as 
ever  did  Master  Cheese,  surveyed  the 
table  with  complacency  as  he  sat  down 
to  it,  ignoring  the  dinner  he  had  spoken 
of  to  Jan.  Amilly  sat  by  him,  heaping 
his  plate  with  what  he  liked  best,  and 
Deborah  made  the  tea. 

"I  have  been  observing  to  Mr.  Jan 
that  you  are  beginning  to  look  very  old, 
Deb,"  remarked  the  doctor.  "Arailly 
also." 

It  was  a  cruel  shaft.  A  bitter  return 
for  their  loving  welcome.  Perhaps  they 
were  looking  older,  but  he  need  not 
have  said  it  so  point  blank,  and  before 
Jan.  They  turned  crimson,  poor  ladies, 
and  bent  to  sip  their  tea,  and  tried  to 
turn  the  words  off  with  a  laugh,  and  did 
not  know  where  to  look.  In  true  innate 
delicacy  of  feeling,  Dr.  West  and  his 
daughter,  Sibylla,  rivaled  each  other. 

The  meal  over,  the  doctor  proposed 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Deerham  Court,  and 
did  so,  Jan  walking  with  him,  first  of 
all  mentioning  to  Deborah  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  West  as  to  occupying 
Jan's  room  for  the  night,  that  she  might 
see  the  arrangement  carried  out. 

Which  she  did.  And  Jan,  at  the  re- 
tiring hour — though  this  is  a  little  an- 
ticipating, for  the  evening  is  not  yet 
over — escorted  the  doctor  to  the  door 
of  the  room,  and  wished  him  a  good 
night's  rest,  never  imagining  but  what  he 
enjoyed  one.  But  had  fire,  or  any  other 
accident,  burst  open  the  room  to  public 
gaze  in  the  long  night  hours,  Dr.  West 
would  have  been  seen  at  work,  instead 
of  asleep.  Every  drawer  of  the  bureau 
was  out,  every  paper  it  contained  was 
misplaced.  The  doctor  was  evidently 
searching  for  something,  as  sedulously 
as  he  had  once  searched  for  that  lost 
prescription,  which  at  the  time  appeared 
so  much  to  disturb  his  peace. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

AN   EVENING  AT   LADY   VERNER'S. 

IN  the  well-lighted  drawing-room  at 
Deerham  Court  vras  its  mistress,  Lady 
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Verner.  Seated  with  her  cm  the  same 
sofa  was  her  son,  Lionel.  Decima,  at  a 
little  distance,  was  standing,  talking  to 
Lord  Garle.  Lucy  Tempest- sat  at  the 
table,  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  new  book  ; 
and  Sibylla  was  bending  over  the  fire  in 
a  shivering  attitude,  as  if  she  could  not 
get  enough  of  its  heat.  Lord  Garle  had 
been  dining  with  them. 

The  door  opened,  and  Jan  entered. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  visitor,  Si- 
bylla," said  he,  in  his  unceremonious 
fashion,  without  any  sort  of  greeting  to 
anybody.  "  Come  in,  doctor." 

It  caused  quite  a  confusion,  the  en- 
trance of  Dr.  West.  All  were  surprised. 
Lionel  rose,  Lucy  rose  :  Lord  Garle  and 
Decima  came  forward,  and  Sibylla  sprang 
towards  him  with  a  cry.  Lady  Verner 
was  the  only  one  who  retained  entire 
calmness. 

"  Papa  !  it  cannot  be  you  !  When 
did  you  come?" 

Dr.  West  kissed  her,  and  turned  to 
Lady  Verner  with  some  courtly  words. 
Dr.  West  was  an  adept  at  such.  Not 
the  courtly  words  that  spring  genuinely 
from  a  kindly  and  refined  nature  ;  but 
those  that  are  put  on  to  hide  a  false  one. 
All  people,  true-hearted  ones,  too,  can- 
not distinguish  between  them  :  the  false 
and  the  real.  Next,  the  doctor  grasped 
the  hand  of  Lionel. 

"  My  son-in-law  !"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
very  demonstrative  manner.  "  The  last 
time  you  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Verner,  we  little  anticipated 
that  such  a  relationship  would  ensue.  I 
rejoice  to  welcome  you  hi  it,  my  dear 
sir." 

"True,"  said  Lionel,  with  a  quiet 
smile.  "Coming  events  do  not  always 
cast  their  shadows  before." 

With, Decima,  with  Lord  Garle,  with 
Lucy  Tempest,  the  doctor  severally 
shook  hands  :  he  had  a  phrase  of  suav- 
ity for  all. 

"  I  should  not  have  known  yon,"  he 
said  to  the  latter. 

"  No  1"  returned  Lucy.     "  Why  ?" 

"You  have  grown,  Miss  Tempest. 
Grown  much." 

"  Then  I  must  have  been  very  short 
before,"  said  Lucy.  "  I  am  not  tall 
now." 

"You  have  grown  into  remarkable 
beauty,"  added  the  doctor. 

Whether  Lucy  had  grown  into  beauty 
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or  not,  she  did  not  like  being  told  of  it. 
And  she  did  not  like  Dr.  West.  She 
had  not  been  iu  love  with  him  ever,  as 
you  may  recollect ;  but  she  seemed  to 
like  him  now,  as  he  stood  before  her, 
less  and  less.  Drawing  away  from  him 
when  she  could  do  so  civilly,  she  went 
up  and  talked  to  Jan. 

A  little  while,  and  they  had  become 
more  settled,  dispersing  into  groups. 
The  doctor,  his  daughter,  and  Lionel, 
were  sitting  on  a  couch  apart,  conver- 
sing in  an  under  tone;  the  rest  disposed 
themselves  as  they  would.  Dr.  West- 
had  accepted  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  kept 
it  in  his  hand,  sipping  it  now  and  then, 
and  slowly  eat  a  biscuit. 

"  Mr.  Jan  tells  me  Sibylla  is  not  very 
strong,"  he  observed,  addressing  both  of 
them,  but  more  particularly  Lionel. 

"Not  very,"  replied  Lionel.  "The 
cold  weather  of  this  winter  has  tried  her  ; 
has  given  her  a  cough.  She  will  be 
better,  I  hope,  when  it  comes  in  warm." 

"  How  do  you  feel,  my  dear  ?"  in- 
quired the  doctor,  apparently  looking  at 
his  coffee-cup  instead  of  Sibylla.  "  Weak 
here" — touching  his  chest. 

"  Not  more  weak  than  I  had  used  to 
be,"  she  answered,  in  a  cross  tone,  as  if 
the  confession  that  she  did  feel  weak  was 
not  pleasant  to  her.  "There's  nothing 
the  matter  with  me,  papa;  only  Lionel 
makes  a  fuss." 

"  Nay,  Sibylla,"  interposed  Lionel, 
good-humoredly,  "  I  leave  that  to  you 
and  Jan." 

"You  would  like  to  make  papa  be- 
lieve you  don't  make  a  fuss  !"  she  cried, 
in  a  most  resentful  tone.  "  When  you 
know,  not  two  days  ago,  you  wanted  to 
prevent  my  going  to  the  party  at  Mrs. 
Bitterworth's  !" 

"  I  plead  guilty  to  that,"  said  Lionel. 
"  It  was  a  most  inclement  night,  a  cold, 
raw  fog  that  penetrated  everywhere,  car- 
riages and  else,  and  I  wished  you  not  to 
venture  out  in  it.  The  doing  so  in- 
creased your  cough." 

"Mr.  Verner  was  right,"  said  Dr. 
West.  "  Night  fogs  are  pernicious  to  a 
degree,  where  the  chest  and  lungs  are 
delicate.  You  should  not  stir  out  of 
the  house,  Sibylla,  after  sunset.  Now 
don't  interrupt,  my  dear.  Let  the  car- 
riage be  ever  so  closely  shut,  it  makes 
no  difference.  There  is  the  change  of 
atmosphere  from  the  warm  room  to  the 
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cold  carnage  ;  there  are  the  draughts  of 
air  in  passing  to  it.  You  must  not  do 
it,  Sibylla." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  papa,  that  I 
am  to  live  like  a  hermit  ? — never  to  go 
out?"  she  returned,  her  bosom  heaving 
with  vexation.  "It  is  not  much  visiting 
that  I  have  had,  goodness  knows,  since 
quitting  Verner's  Pride  :  if  I  aiu  to  give 
it  all  up,  you  may  as  well  put  me  out  of 
the  world.  As  gpod  be  dead  1" 

"  Sibylla,"  said  the  doctor,  more  im- 
pressively than  he  often  spoke,  "  I  know 
your  constitntion,  and  I  know  pretty 
well  what  you  can  and  what  you  cannot 
bear.  Don't  attempt  to  stir  out  after 
sunset  again.  Should  you  get  stronger, 
it  will  be  a  different  matter.  At  present 
it  must  not  be.  Will  vou  remember  this, 
Mr.  Verner  ?» 

"  If  my  wife  will  allow  me  to  remem- 
ber it,"  he  said,  bending  to  Sibylla  with 
a  kindly  tone.  "  My  will  was  good  to 
keep  her  in,  all  this  winter:  but  she 
would  not  be  kept." 

"  What  has  Jan  been  telling  you  about 
me,  papa  ?  It  is  a  shame  of  him  1  1 
am  not  ill." 

"  Mr.  Jan  has  told  me  very  little  in- 
deed of  your  ailments,"  replied  Dr.  West. 
"  He  says  you  are  not  strong ;  he  says 
you  are  fretful,  irritable.  My  dear,  this 
arises  from  your  state  of  health." 

"  I  have  thought  so,  too,"  said  Lionel, 
speaking  impulsively.  Many  and  many 
a  time,  latterly,  when  she  had  nearly  tried 
out  his  heart  and  his  patience,  had  he 
been  willing  to  find  an  excuse  for  her 
still — that  her  illness  of  body  caused  ia 
her  the  irritation  of  mind.  Or,  at  any 
rate,  greatly  increased  it. 

An  eye,  far  less  experienced  than  that 
of  Dr.  West — who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  other  shortcomings,  was  clever 
in  his  profession — could  have  seen  at  a 
glance  how  weak  Sibylla  was.  She  wore 
an  evening  dress  of  white  muslin,  its 
body  very  low,  its  sleeves  very  short ;  her 
chest  was  painfully  thin,  and  every  breath 
she  took  lifted  it  ominously  :  she  seemed 
to  be  breathing  outside  as  well  as  in. 
The  doctor  touched  the  muslin. 

"This  is  not  a  fit  dress  foryou,  Sibylla. 
It— » 

"  Lionel  has  been  putting  you  up  to 
say  it,  papa  ?"  she  burst  forth. 

Dr.  West  looked  at  her.  He  sur- 
mised what  was  indeed  the  case,  that  her 


husband  had  remonstrated  against  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  attire,  to  one  in  her 
condition. 

"  You  have  heard  every  word  Mr. 
Verner  has  spoken  to  me,  Sibylla.  You 
should  be  wrapped  up  warmly  always  ; 
to  be  exposed  like  this,  is  enough  to — 
to — "  give  you  your  death  he  was  about 
to  say,  but  changed  the  words — "  make 
you  very  ill." 

"  Decima  and  Lucy  Tempest  dress  so," 
she  returned,  in  a  tone  that  threatened 
tears. 

•Dr.  West  lifted  his  eyes  to  where  Deci- 
ma and  Lucy  were  standing  with  Lord 
Garle.  Decima  wore  a  silk  dress  ;  Lucy 
a  white  one  :  each  made  evening  fashion. 

"  They  are  both  healthy,"  he  said, 
"  and  may  wear  what  they  please.  Look 
at  their  necks,  compared  to  yours,  Si- 
bylla. I  shall  ask  Mr.  Verner  to  put  all 
these  thin,  low  bodies  behind  the  fire." 

"  He  would  only  have  the  pleasure  of 
paying  for  others  to  replace  them,"  was 
the  undutiful  rejoinder.  "  Papa,  I  have 
enough  trouble  without  your  turning 
against  me." 

Turning  against  her  I  Dr.  West  did 
not  point  out  how  purposeless  were  her 
words.  His  intention  was  to  come  in 
in  the  morning,  and  talk  to  her  serious- 
ly of  her  state  of  health,  and  the  pre- 
cautions it  was  necessary  to  observe.  He 
took  a  sip  of  his  coffee,  and  turned  to 
Lionel. 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  you  a  superfluous 
question,  Mr.  Verner — whether  that  lost 
codicil  has  been  heard  of.  But  your 
leaving  Verner's  Pride  is  an  answer." 

"  It  has  never  been  heard  of,"  replied 
Lionel.  "  When  John  Massingbird  re- 
turned and  put  in  his  claim — when  he 
took  possession,  I  may  say,  for  the  one 
was  coeval  with  the  other — the  wanting 
of  the  codicil  was  indeed  a  grievance  ; 
far  more  than  it  had  appeared  at  the 
time  of  its  loss." 

"  You  must  regret  it  much." 

"  I  regret  it  always,"  he  answered.  '•  1 
regret  it  bitterly  for  Sibylla's  sake." 

"  Papa,"  she  cried  in  deep  emotion, 
her  cheeks  becoming  crimson,  her  blue 
eyes  flashing  with  an  unnatural  light, 
"  if  that  codicil  could  be  found,  it  would 
save  my  life.  Jan,  in  his  rough,  stupid 
way,  tells  me  I  am  fretting  myself  into  my 
grave.  Perhaps  I  am.  I  want  to  go 
back  to  Verner's  Pride." 
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It  was  not  pleasant  to  converse  on  ;  it 
was  a  subject  utterly  hopeless— and  Dr. 
West  sought  one  more  genial.  Ranging 
his  eyes  over  the  room,  they  fell  upon 
Lord  Garle,  who  was  still  talking  with 
Decima  and  Lucy. 

"  Which  of  the  two  young  ladies  makes 
the  viscount's  attraction,  Mr.  Verner  ?" 

Lionel  smiled.  "  They  do  not  take 
me  into  their  confidence,  sir ;  any  one  of 
the  three." 

"  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  Decima, 
papa,"  spoke  up  Sibylla.  "  She's  as 
cold  as  a  stone.  I  won't  answer  for  its 
not  being  Lucy  Tempest.  Lord  Garle 
conies  here  a  good  deal,  and  he  and 
Lucy  seem  great  friends.  I  often  think 
he  conies  for  Lucy." 

"Then  there's  little  doubt  upon  the 
point,"  observed  the  doctor,  coming  to 
a  more  rapid  conclusion  than  the  words 
really  warranted.  "Time  was,  Mr.  Ver- 
ner, when  I  thought  that  young  lady 
would  have  been  your  wife." 

41  Who  ?"  asked  Lionel.  But  that  he 
only  asked  the  question  in  his  confusion, 
without  need,  was  evident :  the  tell-tale 
flush  betrayed  it.  His  pale  face  had 
turned  red,  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  In  those  old  days  when  you  were  ill, 
lying  here,  and  Miss  Tempest  was  so 
much  with  you,  I  fancied  I  saw  the  signs 
of  a  mutual  attachment,"  continued  the 
doctor.  "  I  conclude  I  must  have  been 
mistaken." 

"  Little  doubt  of  that,  doctor,"  lightly 
answered  Lionel,  recovering  his  equan- 
imity, though  he  could  not  yet  recover  his 
disturbed  complexion,  and  laughing  as 
he  spoke. 

Sibylla's  greedy  ears  had  drunk  up 
the  words,  her  sharp  eyes  had  caught 
the  conscious  flush,  and  her  jealous  heart 
was  making  the  most  of  it.  At  that 
unfortunate  moment  as  ill-luck  had  it, 
Lucy  brought  up  the  basket  of  cakes 
and  held  it  out  to  Dr.  West.  Lionel 
rose  to  take  it  from  her. 

"  I  was  taking  your  name  in  vain, 
Miss  Tempest,"  said  the  complacent  doc- 
tor. "  Did  you  hear  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Lucy,  smiling.  "What 
about  ?" 

"  I  was  telling  Mr.  Verner  that  in  the 
old  days  I  had  deemed  his  choice  was 
fallen  upon  another,  rather  than  my 
daughter.  Do  you  remember,  young 
lady  ? — in  that  long  illness  of  his  ?" 


Lucy  did  remember.  And  the  re- 
membrance, thus  called  suddenly  before 
her,  the  words  themselves,  the  presence 
of  Lionel,  all-  brought  to  her  far  more 
emotion  than  had  arisen  to  him.  Her 
throat  heaved,  as  with  a  spasm,  and  the 
startled  color  dyed  her  face.  Lionel 
saw  it.  Sibylla  saw  it. 

"  It  proves  to  us  how  we  may  be  mis- 
taken, Miss  Tempest,"  observed  the  doc- 
tor, who,  from  that  habit  of  his,  already 
hinted  at,  the  never  looking  people  in 
the  face  when  he  spoke  to  them,  had 
failed  to  observe  any  thing.  "  I  hear 
there  is  a  probability  of  this  fair  hand 
being  appropriated  by  another  :  one  who 
can  enhance  his  value  by  coupling  it 
with  a  coronet." 

"Don't  take  the  trouble,  Lucy.  I 
am  holding  it." 

It  was  Lionel  who  spoke.  In  her 
confusion  she  had  not  loosed  the  cake 
basket,  although  he  had  taken  it.  Quiet- 
ly, impassivejy,  in  the  most  unruffled 
manner  spoke  he,  smiling  carelessly. 
Only  for  a  moment  had  his  self-control 
been  shaken.  "  Will  you  take  a  biscuit, 
Dr.  West  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Lucy,  my  dear,  will  you  step  here  to 
me  ?" 

The  request  came  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  from  Lady  Verner.  Lionel, 
who  was  about  to  place  the  cake-basket 
on  the  table,  stopped  and  held  out  his 
arm  to  Lucy,  to  conduct  her  to  his 
mother.  They  went  forward,  utterly 
unconscious  that  Sibylla  was  casting 
angry  and  jealous  glances  to  them  ;  con- 
scious only  that  those  sacred  feelings  in 
either  heart,  so  well  hid  from  the  world, 
had  been  stirred  to  their  very  depths. 

The  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  ser- 
vants entered.  "Mr.  Jan  is  wanted." 

"Who's  taken  ill  now,  I  wonder  ?" 
cried  Jan,  descending  from  the  arm  of 
his  mother's  sofa,  where  he  had  been 
perched. 

In  the  ante-room  was  Master  Cheese, 
looking  rueful. 

"  There's  a  message  come  from  Squire 
Pidcock's,"  cried  he,  in  a  most  resentful 
tone.  "Somebody's  to  attend  imme- 
diately. Am  7  to  go  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you'd  faint  at  having  to 
go,  after  being  up  to  Miss  Hautley's," 
returned  Jan.  "  You'd  never  survive 
the  two,  should  you  ?" 

"Well,  you  know,  Jan,  it's  a  good 
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mile  and  a  half  to  Pidcock's,  and  I  had 
to  go  to  the  other  place  without  my 
tea,"  remonstrated  Master  Cheese. 

"  I  dare  say  Miss  Deb  has  given  you 
your  tea  since  you  came  home." 

"  But  it's  not  like  having  it  at  the 
usual  hour.  And  I  couldn't  finish  it  in 
comfort,  when  this  message  came.v 

"  Be  off  hack  and  finish  it  now,  then," 
said  Jan.  And  the  young  gentleman 
departed  with  alacrity.  •* 

Returning  to  the  drawing-room,  Jan 
told  them  that  he  was  called  out.  Lio- 
nel had  resumed  his  seat  then,  by  Si- 
bylla and  Dr.  West.  Jan  departed, 
:ind,  later  in  the  evening,  as  he  did  not 
return,  Lionel  walked  home  with  the 
doctor. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Sibylla?" 
was  his  first  question,  before  they  had 
well  quitted  the  gates. 

"  My  opinion  is  not  a  favorable  one, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,"  replied 
Dr.  West.  "  She  must  nqt  be  crossed, 
Mr.  Verner." 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  she  is 
not  crossed  by  me,  Dr.  West,"  was  the 
reply  of  Lionel,  given  more  earnestly 
than  the  occasion  seemed  to  call  for. 
"  From  the  hour  I  married  her,  my 
whole  life  has  been  spent  in  striving  to 
shield  her  from  crosses,  so  far  as  lies  in 
the  power  of  man  ;  to  cherish  her  in  all 
care  and  tenderness.  There  are  few 
husbands  would  bear  with  her — .her  pe- 
culiarities— as  I  have  borne :  as  I  will 
still  bear.  I  say  this  to  you,  her  father  ; 
I  would  say  it  to  no  one  else.  My  chief 
regret,  at  the  wrenching  from  me  of 
Yerner's  Pride,  is  for  Sibylla's  sake." 

"My  dear  sir,  I  honestly  believe  you. 
I  know  what  Sibylla  was  at  home,  fret- 
ful, wayward,  and  restless ;  and  those 
tendencies  are  not  likely  to  be  lessened, 
now  disease  has  shown  itself.  I  always 
feared  it  was  in  her  constitution  ;  that, 
in  spite  of  all  our  care,  she  would  fol- 
low her  sisters.  They  fell  off  and  died, 
you  may  remember,  when  they  seemed 
most  blooming.  People  talked  freely — 
as  I  understood  at  the  time — about  my 
allowing  her  so  suddenly  to  marry  Fred- 
erick Massingbird ;  but  my  course  was 
dictated  by  one  sole  motive — that  it 
would  give  her  the  benefit  of  a  sea  voy- 
nge,  which  might  prove  invaluable  to 
her  constitution." 

Lionel  believed  just  as  much  of  this 


as  he  liked.  Dr.  West  was  his  wife's 
father,  anil,  as  such,  he  deferred  to  him. 
He  remembered  what-had  been  told  him 
by  Sibylla ;  and  he  remembered  the 
promise  he  had  given  her. 

"  It's  a  shocking  pity  that  you  are 
turned  from  Yerner's  Pride  1"  resumed 
the  doctor. 

"it  is.     But  there's  no  help  for  it." 

"  Does  Sibylla  grieve  after  it  very 
much  ?  Has  it  any  real  effect,  think 
you,  upon  her  health  ?  as  she  seemed  to 
intimate." 

"  She  grieves,  no  doubt.  She  keeps 
up  the  grief,  if  yon  can  understand  it, 
Dr.  West.  Not  a  day  passes,  but  she 
breaks  into  lamentations  over  the  loss, 
complaining  loudly  and  bitterly.  Woe-. 
ther  her  health  would  not  equally  have 
failed  at  Verner's  Pride,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  I  think  it  would." 

"John  Massingbird,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, ought  to  give  it  up  to  you. 
It  is  rightfully  yours.  Sibylla's  life — 
and  she  is  his  own  cousin — may  depend 
upon  it :  he  ought  not  to  keep  it.  But 
for  the  loss  of  the  codicil,  he  would 
never  have  come  to  it." 

"  Of  course  he  could  not,"  assented 
Lionel.  "  It  is  that  loss  which  has  up- 
set every  thing." 

Dr.  West  fell  into  silence,  and  con- 
tinued in  it  until  his  house  was  in  view. 
Then  he  spoke  again  : 

"What  will  you  undertake  to  give 
me,  Mr.  Yerner,  if  I  can  bring  John 
Massingbird  to  hear  reason,  and  re-es- 
tablish you  at  Yerner's  Pride?" 

"Not  any  thing,"  answered  Lionel. 
"Terner's  Pride  is  John  Massingbird's 
according  to  the  law  ;  therefore  it  can- 
not be  mine.  Neither  would  he  resign 
it." 

"I  wonder  whether  it  could  be  done 
by  stratagem  ?"  mused  Dr.  West.  "  Could 
we  persuade  him  that  the  codicil  has 
turned  up?  —  or  something  of  that? 
It  would  be  very  desirable  for  Sibylla.". 

"  If  I  go  back  to  Yerner's  Pride  at 
all,  sir,  I  go  back  by  right ;  neither  by 
purchase  nor  by  stratagem,"  was  the 
reply  of  Lionel.  "  Rely  upon  it,  things 
set  about  in  an  underhand  manner  never 
prosper." 

"  I  might  get  John  Massingbird  to 
give  it  up  to  you, "continued  the  doctor, 
nodding  his  head  thoughtfully,  as  if  he 
had  some  scheme  afloat  in.it.  "  I  might 
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get  him  to  resign  it  to  yon,  rents,  and 
residence,  and  all,  and  betake  himself 
off.  You  would  give  me  a  per  cent- 
age  ?" 

"  Were  John  Massingbird  to  offer 
such  to  me,  to-morrow,  of  his  own  free 
will,  I  should  decline  it,"  forcibly  re- 
turned Lionel.  "  I  have  suffered  too 
much  from  Verner's  Pride  ever  to  take 
possession  of  it  again,  except  by  indis- 
putable right — a  right  in  which  I  can- 
not be  disturbed.  Twice  have  I  been 
turned  from  it,  you  know,  sir.  And  the 
turning  out  has  cost  me  more  than  the 
world  deemed." 

"  But  surely  you  would  go  back  to  it 
if  you  could,  for  Sibylla's  sake  ?" 

"  Were  I  a  rich  man,  able  to  rent 
Verner's  Pride  from  John  Massingbird, 
I  might  ask  him  to  let  it  me,  if  it  would 
gratify  Sibylla.  But,  to  return  there 
as  its  master,  on  sufferance,  liable  to  be 
expelled  again  at  any  moment, — never  ! 
John  Massingbird  holds  the  right  to 
Verner's  Pride,  and  he  will  exercise  it, 
for  me." 

"Then  you  will  not  accept  my  offer — 
to  try  and  get  you  back  again  ;  and  to 
make  me  a  substantial  honorarium  if  I 
do  it  ?" 

41 1  do  not  understand  you,  Dr.  West. 
The  question  cannot  arise." 

"  If  I  make  it  arise  ;  and  carry  it  out  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — No." 

It  was  an  emphatic  denial,  and  Dr. 
West  may  have  felt  himself  foiled,  as  he 
had  been  foiled  by  Jan's  confession  of 
empty  pockets,  earlier  in  the  evening. 

"  Nevertheless,"  observed  he  equably, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  Lionel,  before 
entering  his  own  house,  "  I  shall  see 
John  Massingbird  to-morrow,  and  urge 
the  hardship  of  the  case  upon  him." 

It  was  probably  with  that  view  that 
Dr.  West  proceeded  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  Verner's  Pride,  after  his 
night  of  search,  instead  of  sleep,  aston- 
ishing John  Massingbird  not  a  little. 
That  gentleman  was  enjoying  himself  in 
a  comfortable  sort  of  way  in  his  bedroom. 
A  substantial  breakfast  was  laid  out  on 
a  table  by  the  bed-side,  while  he,  not 
risen,  smoked  a  pipe  as  he  lay  by  way  of 
whetting  his  appetite.  Dr.  West  enter- 
ed without  ceremony. 

"  My  stars  !"  uttered  John,  when  he 
could  believe  his  eyes.  "  It's  never  you, 


uncle  West !  Did  you  drop  from  a  bal- 
loon ?" 

Dr.  West  explained.  That  he  had 
come  over  for  a  few  hours'  sojourn. 
The  state  of  his  dear  daughter  Sibylla 
was  giving  him  considerable  uneasiness, 
and  he  had  just  put  himself  to  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  a  journey  to 
see  her,  and  judge  of  her  state  himself. 

That  there  were  a  few  trifling  inaccu- 
racies in  this  statement,  inasmuch  as  that 
his  daughter's  state  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  doctor's  journey,  was  of  little 
consequence.  It  was  all  one  to  John 
Massingbird.  He  made  a  hasty  toilette 
and  invited  the  doctor  to  take  some 
breakfast. 

Dr.  West  was  nothing  loth.  He  had 
breakfasted  at  home  ;  but  a  breakfast, 
or  any  other  meal,  more  or  less,  was  no- 
thing to  Dr.  West.  He  sat  down  to  the 
table,  and  took  a  choice  morsel  of  boned 
chicken  on  his  plate. 

"  John,  I  have  come  up  to  talk  to  yon 
about  Verner's  Pride." 

"  What  about  it  ?"  asked  John,  speak- 
ing with  his  mouth  full  of  deviled  kid- 
neys. 

"  The  place  is  Lionel  Verner's." 

"How  d'ye  make  out  that?"  asked 
John. 

"  That  codicil  revoked  the  will,  which 
left  the  estate  to  you.  It  gave  it  to 
him." 

"  But  the  codicil  vanished,"  answered 
John. 

"  True.  I  was  present  at  the  conster- 
nation it  excited.  It  disappeared  in 
some  unaccountably  mysterious  way ; 
but  there's  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Verner 
died,  believing  the  estate  would  go  in 
its  direct  line — to  Lionel.  In  fact,  I 
know  he  did.  Therefore  you  ought  to 
act  as  though  the  codicil  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  resign  the  estate  to  Lionel 
Verner." 

The  recommendation  excessively  tick- 
led the  fancy  of  John  Massingbird.  It 
set  him  laughing  for  five  minutes. 

"In  short,  you  never  ought  to  have 
attempted  to  enter  upon  it,"  continued 
Dr.  West.  "  Will  you  resign  it  to 
him  ?" 

"  Uncle  West,  you'll  kill  me  with 
laughtef,  if  you  joke  like  that,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  codicil  is 
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still  in  existence,"  urged  Dr.  West.  "  I 
remember,  my  impression  at  the  time  was, 
that  it  was  only  mislaid,  temporarily 
lost.  If  that  codicil  turned  up,  you 
would  be  obliged  to  quit." 

"  So  I  should,"  said  John,  with  equa- 
nimity. Let  Lionel  Verner  produce  it, 
and  I'll  vacate  the  next  hour.  That 
will  never  turn  up:  don't  you  fret  your- 
self, uncle  West." 

"  Will  you  not  resign  it  to  him  ?" 

"  No,  that  I  won't.  Yerner's  Pride 
is  mine  by  law.  I  should  be  a  simple- 
ton to  give  it  up." 

"Sibylla's  pining  for  it,"  resumed  the 
doctor,  trying  what  a  little  pathetic 
pleading  would  do.  "  She  will  as  surely 
die,  unless  she  can  come  back  to  Yer- 
ner's Pride,  as  that  you  and  I  are  at 
breakfast  here." 

"  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  uncle  West, 
I  should  say  that  she'd  die,  any  way. 
She  looks  like  it.  She's  fading  away 
just  as  the  other  two  did.  But  she 
won't  die  a  day  sooner  for  being  away 
from  Yerner's  Pride  ;  and  she  would  not 
have  lived  an  hour  longer,  had  she  re- 
mained in  it.  That's  my  belief." 

"Yerner's  Pride  never  was  intended 
for  you,  John,"  cried  the  doctor.  "  Some 
freak  caused  Mr.  Yerner  to  will  it  away 
from  Lionel ;  but  he  came  to  his  senses 
before  he  died,  and  repaired  the  injury." 

"  Then  I  am  so  much  the  more  obliged 
to  the  freak,"  was  the  good-humored, 
but  uncompromising  rejoinder  of  John 
Massingbird. 

And,  more  than  that,  Dr.  West  could 
not  make  of  him.  John  was  evidently 
determined  to  stand  by  Yerner's  Pride. 
The  doctor  then  changed  his  tactics,  and 
tried  a  little  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count—  that  of  borrowing  from  John 
Massingbird  as  much  money  as  that 
gentleman  would  lend. 

.It  was  not  much.  John,  in  his 
laughing  way,  protested  he  was  always 
"  cleaned  out."  Nobody  knew  but  him- 
self— but  he  did  not  mind  hinting  it  to 
uncle  West — the  heaps  of  money  he  had 
been  obliged  to  "shell  out"  before  he 
could  repose  in  tranquillity  at  Yerner's 
Pride.  There  were  back  entanglements 
smd  present  expenses.  Not  to  speak 
of  sums  spent  in  benevolence.  Benevo- 
lence ?  the  doctor  exclaimed.  Yes,  be- 
nevolence, John  replied  with  a  semi- 
grave  face  :  he  had  had  to  give  away  an 


unlimited  amount  of  bank-notes  to  the 
neighborhood,  as  a  recompense  for  hav- 
ing terrified  it  into  fits.  There  were 
times  when  he  thought  he  should  have 
to  come  upon  Lionel  Yerner  for  the 
mesne  profits,  he  observed.  A  proce- 
dure which  he  was  unwilling  to  resort  to 
for  two  reasons  :  the  one  was,  that  Lionel 
possessed  nothing  to  pay  them  with  ;  the 
other  that  he,  John,  never  liked  to  be 
hard. 

So  the  doctor  had  to  content  himself 
with  a  very  trifling  loan,  compared  with 
the  sum  he  had  fondly  anticipated.  He 
dropped  some  obscure  hints  that  the 
evidence  he  could  give,  if  he  chose,  with 
reference  to  the  codicil,  or  rather  what 
he  knew  to  have  been  Mr.  Yerner's  in- 
tentions, might  go  far  to  deprive  his 
nephew  John  of  the  estate.  But  his 
nephew  only  laughed  at  him,  and  could 
not  by  any  manner  of  means  be  induced 
to  treat;  the  hints  as  serious.  A  will  was 
a  will,  he  said,  and  Yerner's  Pride  was 
indisputably  his. 

Altogether,  taking  one  thing  with 
another,  Dr.  West's  visit  to  Deerham 
had  not  been  quite  so  satisfactory  as  he 
had  anticipated  it  might  be  made.  After 
quitting  John  Massingbird,  he  went  to 
Deerham  Court  and  remained  a  few 
hours  with  Sibylla.  The  rest  of  the  day 
he  divided  between  his  daughters  in  their 
sitting-room,  and  Jan  in  the  surgery, 
taking  his  departure  again  from  Deer- 
ham  by  the  night  train. 

And  Deborah  and  Amilly,  drowned  in 
tears,  said  his  visit  could  be  compared 
only  to  the  flash  of  a  comet's  tail :  no 
sooner  seen  than  gone  again. 


CHAPTER  LY. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OP   A   NIGHT   GONE   BY. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  sickness  be- 
gan to  prevail  in  Deerhum.  The  pre- 
vious autumn,  the  season  when  the  enemy 
chiefly  loved  to  show  itself,  had  been 
comparatively  free,  but  he  appeared  to 
be  about  taking  his  revenge  now.  In 
every  third  house,  people  were  down  with 
ague  and  fever.  Men  who  ought  to  be 
strong  for  their  daily  toil,  women  whose 
services  were  wanted  for  their  house- 
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holds  and  their  families,  children  whose 
young  frames  were  un6tted  to  battle 
with  it,  were  indiscriminately  attacked. 
It  was  capricious  as  a  summer's  wind. 
In  some  dwellings,  it  would  be  the 
strongest  and  bravest  signaled  out ;  in 
some,  the  weakest  and  most  delicate. 
Jan  was  worked  off  his  legs.  Those 
necessary  appendages  to  active  Jan  ge- 
nerally were  exercised  pretty  well  ;  but 
Jan  could  not  remember  the  time  when 
they  had  been  worked  as  they  were  now. 
Jan  grew  cross.  Not  at  the  amount  of 
work  :  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Jan 
did  not  rather  prefer  that,  than  the  con- 
trary; but  at  the  prevailing  state  of 
things.  "  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  that 
precautions  are  not  taken  against  this 
periodical  sickness,"  said  Jan,  speaking 
out  more  forcibly  than  was  his  wont.  "  If 
the  place  were  drained  and  the  dwellings 
improved,  the  ague  would  run  away  to 
more  congenial  quarters.  Fd  not  own 
Venter's  Pride,  unless  I  could  show  my- 
self fit  to  be  its  owner." 

The  shaft  may  have  been  leveled  at 
John  Massingbird,  but  Lionel  Verner 
took  it  to  himself.  How  full  of  self-re- 
proach he  was,  he  alone  knew.  He  had 
had  the  power  in  his  own  hands  to  make 
these  improvements,  and  in  some  man- 
ner or  other  he  had  let  the  time  slip  by  ; 
now,  the  power  was  wrested  from  him. 
It  is  ever  so.  Golden  opportunities 
come  into  our  hands,  and  we  look  at 
them  complacently,  and — do  not  use 
them.  Bitter  regrets,  sometimes  re- 
morse, take  their  places  when  they  have 
flitted  away  forever;  but  neither  the  re- 
gret nor  the  remorse  can  recall  the  op- 
portunity lost. 

Lionel  pressed  the  necessity  upon  John 
Massingbird.  It  was  all  he  could  do  now. 
John  received  it  with  complacent  good- 
humor,  and  laughed  at  Lionel  for  mak- 
ing the  request.  But  that  was  all. 

"  Set  about  draining  Clay  Lane,  and 
build  up  new  tenements  in  place  of  the 
old?"  cried  he.  "  What  next,  Lionel  ?" 

"Look  at  the  sickness  the  present 
state  of  things  brings,"  returned  Lionel. 
"It  is  what  ought  to  have  been  altered 
years  ago." 

"  Ah  !"  said  John.  "  Why  didn't  you 
alter  it,  then,  when  you  had  Verner's 
Pride?" 

"  You  may  well  ask  1  It  was  my  first 
thought  when  I  came  into  the  estate. 


I  would  set  about  that ;  I  would  set 
about  other  improvements.  Some  I  did 
carry  out,  as  you  know ;  but  these,  the 
most  needful,  I  left  in  abeyance.  It  lies 
on  my  conscience  now." 

They  were  in  the  study.  Lionel  was 
at  the  desk,  some  papers  before  him  ; 
John  Massingbird  had  lounged  in  for  a 
chat — as  he  was  fond  of  doing,  to  the 
interruption  of  Lionel.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  door-post;  his  attire  not 
precisely  such  that,  a  gentleman  might 
choose  who  wished  to  send  his  photo- 
graph to  make  a  morning  call.  His 
pantaloons  were  hitched  up  by  a  belt — 
braces,  John  said,  were  not  fashionable 
at  the  diggings,  and  he  had  learned  the 
comfort  of  doing  without  them  ;  a  loose 
sort  of  round  drab  coat  without  tails ; 
no  waistcoat;  a  round  brown  hat,  much 
bent,  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  Such  was 
John  Massingbird's  favorite  costume, 
and  he  might  be  seen  in  it  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  When  he  wanted  to  go 
abroad,  his  toilette  was  made,  as  the 
French  say,  by  the  exchanging  of  the 
slippers  for  boots,  and  the  taking  in  his 
hand  a  club-stick.  John's  whiskers 
were  growing  again,  and  promised  to  be 
as  fine  a  pair  as  he  had  worn  before  go- 
ing out  to  Australia :  and  now  he  was 
letting  his  beard  grow,  but  it  looked 
very  grim  and  stubbly.  Truth  to  say, 
a  stranger  passing  through  the  village, 
and  casting  his  eyes  on  Mr.  John  Mas- 
singbird, would  not  have  taken  him  to 
be  the  master  of  that  fine  place,  Ver- 
ner's Pride.  Just  now,  he  had  a  clay 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  its  stem  little  more 
than  an  inch  long. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  you'd 
set  about  these  improvements,  as  you 
call  them,  were  you  to  come  again  into 
Venter's  Pride  ?"  asked  he  of  Lionel. 

"  I  believe  I  should.  I  would  say 
unhesitatingly  that  I  should,  save  for 
past  experience.  Before  my  uncle  died, 
I  knew  how  necessary  it  was  that  they 
should  be  made,  and  I  as  much  believed 
that  I  should  set  about  them  the  first 
thing  when  I  came  into  the  estate,  a3 
that  I  believe  I  am  now  talking  to  you. 
But  you  see  I  did  not  begin  them.  It 
has  taught  me  to  be  chary  of  making  as- 
I  sertions  beforehand." 

"  I  suppose  you  think  you'd  do  it." 

"  If  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own  re- 
solution 1  should  do  it.  Were  Verner's 
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Pride  to  lapse  to  me  to-morrow,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  set  about  it  the  next  day. 

"  But,"  Lionel  added,  after  a  short 
pause,  "there's  no  probability  of  its 
lapsing  to  me.  Therefore  I  want  you 
to  set  about  it  in  my  place." 

"  I  can't  afford  it,"  replied  John  Mas-  I 
singbird. 

"  Nonsense !  I  wish  I  conld  afford 
things  a  quarter  as  well  as  you." 

"  I  tell  you  I  can't,"  reiterated  John, 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  make 
u  spittoon  of  the  carpet,  another  con- 
venience he  had  learnt  at  the  diggings. 
"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  on  earth 
my  money  goes  :  I  never  did  know  all 
my  life  how  money  went :  but,  go  it 
does.  When  Fred  and  I  were  little 
chaps,  some  benevolent  old  soul  tipped 
ns  half-a-crown  a-piece.  Mine  was  gone 
by  middle  day,  and  I  could  not  account 
for  more  than  nioepence  of  it :  never 
could  till  this  day.  Fred  at  the  end  of 
a  twelvemonth's  time  had  got  his  half- 
crown  snug  still  in  his  pocket.  Had 
Fred  come  into  Verner's  Pride,  he  had 
lived  in  style  on  a  thousand  of  his  in- 
come yearly,  and  put  by  the  rest." 

He  never  would,  Sibylla  being  his 
wife,  thought  Lionel.  But  he  did  not 
say  it  to  John  Massingbird. 

"  An  estate  like  this,  brings  its  duties 
with  it,  John,"  said  he.  "  Remember 
those  poor  people  down  with  sickness." 

"  Bother  duty,"  returned  John .  "  Look 
here,  Lionel ;  you  waste  your  breath  and 
your  words.  I  have  not  got  the  money 
to  spend  upon  it ;  how  do  you  know, 
old  fellow,  what  my  private  expenses 
may  be  ?  And  if  I  had  the  money,  I 
should  not  do  it,"  he  continued.  "  The 
present  state  of  the  property  was  deemed 
good  enough  by  Mr.  Verner ;  it  was  so 
deemed  (if  we  may  judge  by  facts)  by 
Mr.  Lionel  Yerner :  and  it  is  deemed 
good  enough  by  John  Massingbird.  It 
is  not  he  who's  going  to  have  the  cost 
thrown  upon  him.  So  let  it  drop." 

There  was  no  resource  but  to  let  it 
drop  ;  for,  that  he  was  in  full  earnest, 
Lionel  saw.  John  continued. 

"  You  can  save  up  the  alterations  for 
yourself,  to  be  commenced  when  you 
come  into  the  property.  A  nice  bonne 
bouche.  of  outlay  for  you  to  contemplate." 

"  I  don't  look  to  come  into  it,"  replied 
Lionel. 

"  The  probabilities  are  that  you  will 


come  into  it,"  returned  John  Massing- 
bird, more  seriously  than  he  often  spoke. 
"  Burring  getting  shot,  or  run  over  by  a 
railway  train,  you'll  make  old  bones, 
you  will.  You  have  never  played  with 
your  constitution  ;  I  have,  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  and  in  bare  years  I  have  con- 
siderably the  advantage  of  you.  Psha  ! 
when  I  am  a  skeleton  in  my  coffin,  you'll 
still  be  a  young  man.  You  can  make 
your  cherished  alterations  then." 

"  You  may  well  say  in  more  ways 
than  one,"  returned  Lionel,  half  joking, 
half  serious.  "  There's  smoking  amidst 
the  catalogue.  How  many  pipes  do 
you  smoke  in  a  day  ?  Fifty  ?" 

"Why  didn't  you  say  day  and  night? 
Tynn  lives  in  perpetual  torment  lest  my 
bed  should  ignite  some  night,  and  burn 
up  him,  as  well  as  Verner's  Pride.  I  go 
to  sleep  sometimes  with  my  pipe  in  my 
mouth  as  we  do  at  the  diggings.  Now 
and  then  I  feel  half  inclined  to  make  a 
rush  back  there.  It  suited  me  better 
than  this." 

Lionel  bent  over  some  papers  that 
were  before  him,  a  hint  that  he  had 
business  to  do.  Mr.  Mnssingbird  did 
not  take  it.  He  began  filling  his  pipe 
again,  scattering  the  tobacco  on  the 
ground  wholesale  in  the  process,  talking 
at  the  same  time. 

"  I  say,  Lionel,  why  did  old  Verner 
leave  the  place  away  from  you  ?  Have 
you  ever  wondered  ?" 

Lionel  glanced  up  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Have  I  ever  ceased  wondering,  you 
might  have  said.  I  don't  know  why  he 
did." 

"  Did  he  never  give  you  a  reason — or 
an  explanation  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Except — yes, 
except  a  trifle.  Some  time  after  his 
death  Mrs.  Tynn  discovered  a  formida- 
ble-looking packet  in  one  of  his  draw- 
ers ;  sealed,  and  directed  to  me.  She 
thought  it  was  the  missing  codicil ;  so 
did  I,  until  I  opened  it.  It  proved  to 
contain  nothing  but  a  glove  ;  one  of  my 
old  gloves,  and  a  few  lines  from  my  un- 
cle. They  were  to  the  effect  that  when 
I  received  the  glove  I  should  know  why 
he  disinherited  me." 

"  And  did  you  know  ?"  asked  John 
Massingbird,  applying  a  light  to  hia 
pipe. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  It  left  the  affair 
more  obscure,  if  possible,  than  it  had 
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been  before.  I  suppose  I  never  shall 
know  now." 

"  Never's  a  long  day,  cried  John 
Massingbird.  "But  you  told  me  about 
this  glove  affair  before." 

"  Did  I  ?  Oh,  I  remember.  When 
you  first  returned.  That  is  all  the  ex- 
planation I  have  ever  had." 

"  It  was  not  much, "said  John.  "  Dick- 
ens take  this  pipe!  It  won't  draw. 
Where's  my  knife  ?" 

Not  finding  his  knife  about  him,  he 
went  off  to  look  for  it,  dragging  his  slip- 
pers along  the  hall  in  his  usual  lazy 
fashion.  Lionel,  glad  of  the  respite, 
applied  himself  to  his  work. 

One  was  dying  in  Deerham,  but  not 
of  ague ;  and  that  was  old  Matthew 
Frost.  Matthew  was  dying  of  old  age, 
to  which  we  must  all  su-ccumb,  if  we  live 
long  enough. 

April  was  in,  and  the  fever  and  ague 
were  getting  better,  when  news  was 
brought  to  Lionel  one  morning  that  old 
Matthew  was  expected  not  to  last 
through  the  day.  Jan  called  in  at  Deer- 
ham  Court  and  told  him  so.  Lionel  had 
been  starting  to  Verner's  Pride  ;  hut  he 
changed  his  course  towards  Clay  Lane. 

"  Jan,"  said  he,  as  he  was  turning 
away,  "  I  wish  you'd  go  up  and  see  Si- 
bylla. I  am  sure  she  is  very  ill." 

"  I'll  go  if  you  like,"  said  Jan.  "  But 
there's  no  use  in  it.  She  won't  listen  to 
a  word  I  say,  or  attend  to  a  single  di- 
rection that  I  give.  Hayes  told  me, 
when  he  came  over  last  week,  that  it  was 
the  same  with  him.  She  persists  to  him, 
as  she  does  to  me,  that  she  has  no  need 
of  medicine  or  care  ;  that  she  is  quite 
well." 

"I  am  aware  of  it,"  replied  Lionel. 
"But  I  feel  sure  she  is  very  ill." 

"  I  know  she  is,"  said  Jan.  "She's 
worse  than  folks  think  for.  Perhaps  you 
amongst  them,  Lionel.  I'll  go  up  to 
her." 

He  turned  into  the  house  as  he  spoke, 
and  Lionel  went  on  to  Clay  Lane. 

Old  Matthew  was  lying  on  his  bed, 
very  peaceful.  Peaceful  as  to  his  inward 
and  his  outward  state.  Though  exceed- 
ingly weak,  gradually  sinking,  he  re- 
tained both  speech  and  intellect:  he  was 
passing  away  without  pain,  and  witli  his 
faculties  about  him.  What  a  happy 
death-bed,  when  all  is  peace  within  ! 


His  dim  eyes  lighted  up  with  pleasure 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Veruer. 

"  Have  you  come  to  see  the  last  of 
me,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  as  Lionel  took  his 
hand. 

"  Not  quite  the  last  yet,  1  hope,  Mat- 
thew." 

"  Don't  hope  it,  sir ;  nor  wish  it, 
neither,"  returned  the  old  man,  lifting 
his  hand  with  a  deprecatory  movement. 
"  I'm  on  the  threshold  of  a  better  world, 
sir,  and  I'd  not  turn  back  to  this,  if  God 
was  to  give  me  the  choice  of  it.  I'm  a 
going  to  my  rest,  sir.  Like  as  my  bed 
has  waited  for  me,  and  been  welcome  to 
me,  after  a  hard  day's  toil,  so  is  my  rest 
now  at  hand  after  my  life's  toil.  It  is 
as  surely  waiting  for  me  as  ever  was  my 
bed;  and  I'm  longing  to  get  to  it." 

Lionel  looked  down  at  the  calm,  se- 
rene face,  fair  and  smooth  yet.  The  skin 
was  drawn  tight  over  it,  especially  over 
the  well-formed  nose,  and  the  white  locks 
fell  on  the  pillow  behind.  It  may  be 
wrong  to  say  there  was  a  holy  expres- 
sion pervading  the  face ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly gave  that  impression  to  Lionel 
Verner. 

"  I  wish  all  the  world — when  their 
time  comes — could  die  as  you  are  dying, 
Matthew  !"  he  exclaimed  in  the  impulse 
of  his  heart. 

"•Sir,  all  might.  If  they'd  only  live 
for  it.  It's  many  a  year  ago  now,  Mr. 
Lionel,  that  I  learnt  to  make  a  friend  of 
God  :  He  has  stood  me  in  good  netcl. 
And  those  that  do  learn  to  make  a  friend 
tof  Him,  sir,  don't  fear  to  go  to  Him." 

Lionel  drew  forward  a  chair  and  sat 
down  in  it.  The  old  man  continued. 

"  Things  seem  to  have  been  smoothed 
for  me  in  a  wonderful  manner,  sir.  My 
great  trouble,  of  late  years,  has  been 
Robin.  I  feared  how  it  might  be  with 
him  when  I  went  away  and  left  him  here 
alone  :  for  you  know  the  queer  way  he 
has  been  in,  sir,  since  that  great  nais- 
fortune  ;  and  I  have  been  a  bit  of  a 
check  on  him,  keeping  him,  as  may  be 
said,  within  bounds.  Well,  that  trouble 
is  done  away  with  for  me,  sir;  Robin  he 
has  got  his  mind  at  rest,  and  he  won't 
break  out  again.  In  a  short  while  I  am 
in  hopes  he'll  be  quite  what  he  used  to 
be." 

"  Matthew,  it  was  my  firm  intention 
to  continue  your  annuity  to  Robin," 
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spoke  Lionel.  "I  am  sorry  the  power 
to  do  so  has  been  taken  from  me.  You 
know  that  it  will  not  rest  witji  me  now, 
but  with  Mr.  Massingbird.  *I  fear  he  is 
not  likely  to  continue  it." 

"  Don't  regret  it,  sir.  Robin,  I  say, 
is  growing  to  be  an  industrious  man 
again,  and  he  can  get  a  living  well.  If 
he  had  stopped  a  half-dazed  do-nothing, 
he  might  have  wanted  that,  or  some 
other  help;  but  it  isn't  so.  His  trouble's 
at  rest,  and  his  old  energies  are  coming 
back  to  him.  It  seerns  to  have  left  my 
mind  at  leisure,  sir  ;  and  I  can  go  away, 
praying  for  the  souls  of  my  poor  daugh- 
ter and  of  Frederick  Massingbird." 

The  name — his — aroused  the  atten- 
tion of  Lionel :  more  perhaps  than  he 
would  have  cared  to  confess.  But  his 
voice  and  manner  retained  their  quiet 
calmness. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Matthew  ?" 

"It  was  him,  sir;  Mr.  Frederick 
Massingbird.  It  was  nobody  else." 

Down  deep  in  Lionel  Verner's  heart 
there  had  lain  a  conviction,  almost  ever 
since  that  fatal  night,  that  the  man  had 
been  no  other  than  the  one  now  spoken 
of,  the  younger  Massingbird.  Why  the 
impression  should  have  come  to  him  he 
could  not  have  told  at  the  time  :  some- 
thing perhaps  in  Frederick's  manner 
had  given  rise  to  it.  On  the  night  be- 
fore John  Massingbird's  departure  for 
Australia,  after  the  long  interview  he 
had  held  with  Mr.  Verner  in  the  study, 
which  was  broken  in  upon  by  Lionel  on 
the  part  of  Robin  Frost,  the  three 
young  men — the  Massingbirds  and  Li- 
onel— had  subsequently  remained  to- 
gether, discussing  the  tragedy.  In  that 
interview  it  was  that  a  sudden  doubt 
of  Frederick  Massingbird  entered  the 
mind  of  Lionel.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  tell  why  :  be  only  knew  that  the 
impression,  nay,  it  were  more  correct  to 
say  the  conviction,  seized  hold  upon 
him,  never  to  be  eradicated.  He  sur- 
mised not  how  far  his  guilt  might  have 
extended  ;  but  that  he  was  the  guilty 
one,  he  fully  believed.  It  was  not  his 
business  to  proclaim  this ;  had  it  been  a 
certainty,  instead  of  a  fancy,  Lionel 
would  not  have  made  it  his  business  : 
but  when  Frederick  Massingbird  was 
on  the  point  of  marrying  Sibylla,  then 
Lionel  partially  broke  through  his  re- 
serve, and  asked  him  whether  he  had 


nothing  on  his  conscience  that  onght  to 
prevent  his  making  her  his  wife.  Fred- 
erick answered  freely  and  frankly  to  all 
appearance,  and  for  the  moment  Lionel's 
doubts  were  dissipated  :  only,  however, 
to  return  afterwards  with  increased  force. 
Consequently  he  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  this  said,  though  surprised  at  Mat- 
thew Frost's  knowing  it. 

"  How  did  you  hear  it,  Matthew  ?" 
he  asked. 

"Robin  got  at  it,  sir.  Poor  Robin, 
he  was  altogether  on  the  wrong  scent 
for  a  long  while,  thinking  it  was  Mr. 
John  ;  but  it's  set  right  now,  and  Robin, 
he's  at  ease.  May  Heaven  have  mercy 
upon  Frederick  Massingbird  !" 

Successful  rival  though  he  had  proved 
to  him,  guilty  man  that  he  had  been, 
Lionel  heartily  echoed  the  prayer.  He 
asked  no  more  questions  of  the  old  man 
upon  the  subject,  but  afterwards,  when 
he  was  going  out,  he  met  Robin  and 
stopped  him. 

"  Robin,  what  is  this,  that  your  father 
has  been  telling  me  about  Frederick 
Massingbird  ?" 

"  Only  to  think  of  it  I"  was  Robin's 
response,  growing  somewhat  excited. 
"  To  think  how  our  ways  get  balked ! 
I  had  swore  to  be  revenged — as  you 
know,  sir — and  now  the  power  of  re- 
venge is  took  from  me  I  He's  gone 
where  my  revenge  can't  reach  him.  It's 
of  no  good — I  see  it — for  us  to  plan. 
Our  plans  '11  never  be  carried  out,  if 
they  don't  please  God." 

"And  it  was  Frederick  Massingbird  ?" 

"  It  was  Frederick  Massingbird,"  as- 
sented Robin,  his  breath  coming  thick 
and  fast  with  agitation.  "We  had  got 
but  out  little  ewe  lamb,  and  he  must 
leave  the  world  that  was  open  to  him, 
and  pick  her  up,  and  destroy  her  1  I 
ain't  calm  yet  to  talk  of  it,  sir." 

"But  how  did  you  ascertain  this? 
Your  suspicions,  you  know,  were  direct- 
ed to  Mr.  John  Massingbird.  Wrongly, 
as  I  believed ;  as  I  told  you." 

"  Yes,  they  were  wrong,"  said  Robin. 
"I  was  put  upon  the  wrong  scent:  but 
not  willfully.  You  might  remember  a 
dairy  wench  that  lived  at  Yerner's  Pride 
in  them  days,  sir;  Dolly,  her  name  was; 
she  that  went  and  got  married  after  to 
Joe'Stubbs,  Mr.  Bitterworth's  wagoner. 
It  was  she  told  me,  sir.  I  used  to  be 
up  there  a  good  bit  with  Stubbs,  and 
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one  day  when  I  was  sick  and  ill  there, 
the  wife  told  me  she  had  seen  one  of  the 
gentlemen  come  from  the  Willow-pool 
that  past  night.  I  pressed  her  to  tell 
me  which  of  them,  and  at  Grst  she  said 
she  couldn't,  and  then  she  said  it  was 
Mr.  John.  I  never  thought  but  she 
told  me  right,  but  it  seems — as  she  con- 
fesses now — that  she  only  said  it  was 
him  to  satisfy  me,  and  because  she 
thought  he  was  dead,  over  in  Australia, 
and  it  wouldn't  matter  if  she  did  say  it. 
I  worried  her  life  out  over  it,  she  says ; 
and  it's  like  I  did.  She  says  now,  if 
she  were  put  upon  her  Bible  oath,  she 
couldn't  say  which  of  the  gentlemen  it 
was,  more  nor  the  other  :  but  she  did 
see  one  of  'em." 

"But  this  is  not  telling  me  how  you 
know  it  to  have  been  Mr.  Frederick, 
Robin." 

"  I  learnt  it  from  Mr.  John,"  was  the 
reply.  "  When  he  come  back  I  saw 
him  ;  I  knew  it  was  him  ;  and  I  got  a 
gun  and  watched  for  him.  I  meant  to 
take  my  revenge,  sir.  Roy,  he  found  me 
out;  and  in  a  night  or  two,  he  brought 
me  face  to  face  with  Mr.  John,  and  Mr. 
John,  he  told  me  the  truth.  But  he'd 
only  tell  it  me  upon  my  giving  him  my 
promise  not  to  expose  his  brother.  So 
I'm  balked  even  of  that  revenge.  I  had 
always  counted  on  the  exposing  of  the 
man,"  added  Robin,  in  a  dreamy  tone, 
as  if  he  were  looking  back  into  the  past: 
"  when  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  John,  I 
only  waited  for  Luke  Roy  to  come  home, 
that  I  might  expose  him.  I  thought 
Luke,  being  so  much  with  him  in  Aus- 
tralia, might  have  heard  a  slip  word  drop 
as  would  confirm  it.  Somehow,  though 
I  thought  Dolly  Stubbs  spoke  truth,  I 
didn't  feel  so  sure  of  her,  as  to  noise  it 
abroad." 

"  You  say  it  was  Mr.  John  Massing- 
bird  who  told  you  it  was  his  brother  ?" 

"  He  told  me,  sir.  He  told  me  at 
Roy's,  when  he  was  a  hiding  there. 
When  the  folks  here  was  going  mad 
about  the  ghost,  I  knowed  who  the  ghost 
was,  and  had  my  laugh  at  'em.  It  seemed 
that  I  could  laugh  then,"  added  Robin, 
looking  at  Mr.  Verner,  as  if  he  deemed 
an  apology  for  the  words  necessary. 
"  My  mind  was  set  at  rest." 

Did  a  thought  cross  Lionel  Verner 
that  John  Massingbird,  finding  his  own 
life  in  peril  from  Robin's  violence,  had 


!  thrown  the  blame  upon  his  brother 
falsely  ?  It  might  have  done  so,  but  for 
his  own  deeply-rooted  suspicions.  That 
John  would  not  be  scrupulously  par- 
ticular to  truth,  he  believed,  where  his 
own  turn  was  to  be  served.  Lionel  at 
any  rate  felt  that  he  should  like,  for  his 
satisfaction,  to  have  the  matter  set  at 
rest,  and  he  took  his  way  to  Verner's 
Pride. 

John  Massingbird,  his  costume  not 
improved  in  elegance,  or  his  clay  pipe 
in  length,  was  lounging  at  his  ease  on, 
one  of  the  ambler  damask  satin  conches 
of  the  drawing-room,  his  feet  on  the  back 
of  a  proximate  chair,  and  his  slippers 
fallen  off  on  the  carpet.  A  copious 
tumbler  of  rum-and-water — his  favorite 
beverage  since  his  return — was  on  a  ta- 
ble, handy  ;  and  there  he  lay,  enjoying 
his  ease. 

"  Halloa,  old  fellow  !  How  are  you  ?" 
was  his  greeting  to  Lionel,  given  with- 
out changing  his  position  in  the  least. 

"Massingbird,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,"  rejoined  Lionel.  "  I  have  been  to 
see  old  Matthew  Frost,  and  he  lias  said 
something  which  surprises  me — " 

"  The  old  man's  about  to  make  a  start 
of  it,  I  hear,"  was  the  interruption  of 
Massingbird. 

"  He  cannot  last  long.  He  has  been 
speaking — naturally — of  that  unhappy 
business  of  his  daughter's.  He  lays  it 
to  the  door  of  Frederick ;  and  Robin 
tells  me  that  he  had  the  information 
from  you." 

"  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  him,  in  self- 
defence,"  said  John  Massingbird.  "  The 
fellow  had  got  it  into  his  head,  in  some 
unaccountable  manner,  that  I  was  the 
black  sheep,  and  was  prowling  about 
with  a  gun,  ready  capped  and  loaded,  to 
put  a  bullet  into  me.  I  don't  set  so 
much  store  by  my  life  as  some  fidgets 
do,  but  it's  not  pleasant  to  be  shot  off  in 
that  summary  fashion.  So  I  sent  for 
Mr.  Robin  and  satisfied  him  that  he  was 
making  the  same  blunder  that  Deerham 
just  then  was  doing — mistaking  one  bro- 
ther for  the  other." 

"  Was  it  Frederick  ?" 

"It  was." 

"  Did  you  know  it  at  the  trrae  ?" 

"No.     Never  suspected  him  at  all !" 

"  Then  how  did  you  learn  it  after- 
wards ?" 

John  Massingbird  took  his  legs  from 
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the  chair.  He  rose,  and  brought  him- 
self to  an  anchor  on  a  seat  facing  Lionel, 
puffing  still  at  his  incessant  pipe. 

"I  don't  mind  trusting  you,  old  chap, 
being  one  of  us,  and  I  couldn't  help 
trusting  Robin  Frost.  Roy,  he  knew 
it  before:  ut  least,  his  wife  did;  which 
amounts  to  something  of  the  same  ;  and 
she  spoke  of  it  to  me.  I  have  ordered 
them  to  keep  a  close  tongue,  under  pain 
of  unheard-of  penalties.  Which  I  should 
never  inflict :  but  it's  as  well  to  let  poor 
Fred's  memory  rest  in  quiet  and  good 
odor.  I  believe  honestly  it's  the  only 
scrape  of  the  sort  he  ever  got  into.  He 
was  cold  and  cautious." 

"But  how  did  you  learn  it?"  reite- 
rated Lionel. 

"  I'll  tell  you.  I  learnt  it  from  Luke 
Roy." 

"  From  Luke  Roy  !"  repeated  Lionel, 
more  at  sea  than  before. 

"Do  you  remember  that  I  had  sent 
Luke  on  to  London  a  few  days  before 
this  happened?  He  was  to  get  things 
forward  for  our  voyage.  He  was/bu — 
as  the  French  say — after  Rachel ;  and 
what  did  he  do  but  come  back  again  in 
secret,  to  get  a  last  look  at  her,  perhaps 
a  word.  It  happened  to  be  this  very 
night,  and  Luke  was  a  partial  witness  to 
the  scene  at  the  Willow-pond.  He  saw 
and  heard  her  meeting  with  Frederick  ; 
heard  quite  enough  to  know  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  him ;  and  he  was 
stealing  away,  leaving  Fred  and  Rachel 
at  the  termination  of  their  quarrel,  when 
he  met  his  mother.  She  knew  him,  it 
seems,  and  to  that  encounter  we  are  in- 
debted for  her  display  when  before  Mr. 
Verner,  and  her  lame  account  of  the 
'ghost.'  You  must  recollect  it.  She 
got  up  the  ghost  tale  to  excuse  her  own 
terror;  to  throw  the  scent  off  Luke. 
The  woman  says  her  life,  since,  lias  been 
that  of  a  martyr,  ever  fearing  that  suspi- 
cion might  fall  upon  her  son.  She  re- 
cognized him  beyond  doubt;  and  nearly 
died  with  the  consternation.  He  glided 
off,  never  speaking  to  her,  but  the  fear 
and  consternation  remained.  She  re- 
cognized, too,  she  says,  the  voice  of 
Frederick  as  the  one  that  was  quarrel- 
ing ;  but  she  did  not  dare  confess  it. 
For  one  thing,  she  knew  not  how  far 
Luke  might  be  implicated." 

Lionel  leaned  his  brow  on  his  hand, 
deep  in  thought.  "  How  far  was  Fred- 


erick implicated  ?"  he  asked  in  a  low 
tone.  "  Did  he — did  he  put  her  into 
the  pond  ?" 

"  No  !"  burst  forth  John  Massingbird, 
with  a  vehemence  that  sent  the  ashes  of 
his  pipe  flying.  "  Fred  would  not  be 
guilty  of  such  a  crime  as  that,  any  more 
than  you  or  I  would.  He  had — he  had 
made  vows  to  the  girl,  and  broken  them  ; 
and  that  was  the  extent  of  it.  No  such 
great  sin,  after  all,  or  it  wouldn't  be  so 
fashionable  a  one, "carelessly  added  John 
Massingbird. 

Lionel  waited  in  silence. 

"By  what  Luke  could  gather,"  went 
on  John,  "it  appeared  that  Rachel  had 
seen  Fred  that  night  with  his  cousin 
Sibylla — your  wife  now.  What  she  had 
seen  or  heard,  goodness  knows:  but 
enough  to  prove  to  her  that  Fred's  real 
love  was  given  to  Sibylla  ;  that  she  was 
his  contemplated  wife.  It  drove  Rachel 
mad  ;  Fred  had  probably  filled  her  up 
with  the  idea  that  the  honor  was  des- 
tined for  herself.  Men  are  deceivers  ever, 
and  women  soft,  you  know,  Lionel." 

"  And  they  quarreled  over  it  ?" 

"  They  quarreled  over  it.  Rachel, 
awakened  out  of  her  credulity,  met  him 
with  bitter  reproaches.  Luke  could  not 
hear  what  was  said  towards  its  close. 
The  meeting — no  doubt  a  concerted  one 
— had  been  in  that  grove  in  view  of  the 
Willow-pool,  the  very  spot  that  Master 
Luke  had  chosen  for  his  own  hiding- 
place.  They  had  left  it  and  walked 
towards  Verner's  Pride,  disputing  vehe- 
mently ;  Roy  made  off  the  other  way, 
and  the  last  he  saw  of  them  when  they 
were  nearly  out  of  sight,  was  a  final  ex- 
plosion, in  which  they  parted.  Fred  set 
off  to  ran  towards  Verner's  Pride,  and 
Rachel  came  flying  back  towards  the 
pond.  There's  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that,  in  her  passion,  her  unhappy  state  of 
feeling,  she  flung  herself  in  :  and  if  Luke 
had  only  waited  two  minutes  longer,  he 
might  have  been  in  at  the  death — as  we 
say  by  the  foxes.  That's  the  solution  of 
what  has  puzzled  Deerham  for  years, 
Lionel." 

"  Could  Luke  not  have  saved  her  ?" 

"  He  never  knew  she  was  in  the  pond. 
Whether  the  unexpected  sight  of  his 
mother  scared  his  senses  away,  he  has 
often  wondered  ;  but  he  heard  neither 
the  splash  in  the  water  nor  the  shriek. 
He  made  off  pretty  quick,  he  says,  for 
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fear  his  mother  should  attempt  to  stop 
him,  or  proclaim  his  presence  aloud — an 
inconvenient  procedure,  since  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  London.  Luke  never 
knew  of  her  death  nntil  we  were  on  the 
voyage.  I  got  to  London  only  in  time 
to  go  on  board  the  ship  in  the  docks, 
and  we  had  been  out  for  days  at  sea  be- 
fore he  learnt  that  Rachel  was  dead,  or 
I  that  Luke  had  been  down,  on  the  sly, 
to  Deerham.  I  had  to  get  over  that 
precious  sea-sickness,  before  entering 
upon  that,  or  any  other  talk,  I  can  tell 
you.  It's  a  shame  it  should  attack 
men  !" 

"  I  suspected  Fred  at  the  time,"  said 
Lionel. 

"  You  did  !  Well,  I  did  not.  My 
suspicions  had  turned  to  a  vsry  different 
quarter." 

"  Upon  whom  ?" 

"  0  bother  !  where'sthe  good  of  reap- 
ing it  up,  now  it's  over  and  done  with  ?" 
retorted  John  Massingbird.  "  There's 
the  paper  of  baccy  by  your  elbow,  chum. 
Chuck  it  here." 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
A  CRISIS  IN  SIBYLLA'S  LIFE. 

SIBYLLA  VERNER  neither  improved  in 
health  nor  temper.  Body  and  mind 
were  alike  diseased.  As  the  spring  had 
advanced  her  weakness  appeared  to  in- 
crease ;  the  symptoms  of  consumption 
became  more  palpable.  She  would  not 
allow  that  she  was  ill  ;  she  no  doubt 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  serious 
the  matter  with  her ;  nothing,  as  she  told 
everybody,  but  the  vexing  after  Verner's 
Pride. 

Dr.  West  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  her  irritability,  which  she  could 
neither  conceal  nor  check,  was  the  result 
of  her  state  of  health.  He  was  very 
likely  right.  One  thing  was  certain  ; 
that  since  she  grew  weaker  and  worse, 
this  unhappy  frame  of  mind  had  greatly 
increased.  The  whole  business  of  her 
life  appeared  to  be  to  grumble  ;  to  be 
cross,  snappish,  fretful.  If  her  body  was 
diseased,  most  decidedly  her  temper  was. 
The  great  grievance  of  quitting  Ver- 
cer's  Pride  she  appeared  to  make  a  plea 


for  the  indulgence  of  every  complaint 
under  the  sun.  She  could  no  longer 
gather  a  gay  crowd  of  visitors  around 
her;  she  had  lost  the  opportunity  with 
Verner's  Pride  :  she  could  no  longer  in- 
dulge in  unlimited  orders  for  new  dress- 
es and  bonnets,  and  other  charming 
adjuncts  to  the  toilette,  without  reference 
to  how  they  were  to  be  paid  for  ;  she  had 
not  a  dozen  servants  at  her  beck  and 
call  ;  if  she  wanted  to  pay  a  visit,  there 
was  no  elegant  equipage,  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders,  to  convey  her.  She 
had  lost  all  with  Verner's  Pride.  Not 
a  day — scarcely  an  hour — passed,  but 
one  or  other,  or  all  of  these  vexations, 
were  made  the  subject  of  fretful,  open 
repining.  Not  to  Lady  Veruer  :  Sibyl- 
la would  not  have  dared  to  annoy  her ; 
not  to  Decima  or  to  Lucy  ;  but  to  her 
husband.  How  weary  his  ear  was,  how 
weary  his  spirit,  no  tongue  could  tell. 
She  tried  him  in  every  way — she  did  no- 
thing but  find  fault  with  him.  When 
he  stayed  out,  she  grumbled  at  him  for 
staying,  meeting  him  with  reproaches  on 
his  entrance  ;  when  he  remained  in,  she 
grumbled  at  him.  In  her  sad  frame  of 
mind,  it  was  essential — there  are  frames 
of  mind  in  which  it  is  essential,  as  the 
medical  men  will  tell  you  ;  where  the 
sufferer  cannot  help  it — that  she  should 
have  some  object  on  which  to  vent  her 
irritability.  Not  being  in  her  own 
house,  there  was  but  her  husband.  He 
was  the  only  one  sufficiently  nearly  con- 
nected with  her  to  whom  the  courtesies 
of  life  could  be  dispensed  with  ;  and 
therefore  he  came  in  for  it  all.  At  Ver- 
ner's Pride  there  would  have  been  her 
servants  to  share  it  with  him  ;  at  Dr, 
West's  there  would  have  been  her  sis- 
ters ;  at  Lady  Verner's  there  was  her 
husband  alone.  Times  upon  times  Lio- 
nel felt  inclined  to  run  away  ;  like  the 
disobedient  boys  run  to  sea. 

The  little  hint,  dropped  by  Dr.  West, 
touching  the  past,  had  not  been  without 
its  fruits  in  Sibylla's  mind.  It  lay  and 
smouldered  there.  Had  Lionel  been  at- 
tached to  Lucy  ? — had  there  been  love- 
scenes,  love-making  between  them  ? — 
Sibylla  asked  herself  the  question  ten 
times  in  a  day.  Now  and  then  she  let 
drop  a  sharp  acrid  bit  of  venom  to  him 
— his  "old  love,  Lucy."  Lionel  would 
receive  it  with  impassibility,  never  an- 
swering. 
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On  the  day  spoken  of  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, when  Matthew  Frost  was  dying,  she 
was  more  ill  at  ease,  more  intensely  irri- 
table than  usual.  Lady  Verrier  had 
gone  with  some  friends  to  Heartbnrg,  and 

«s  not  expected  home  until  night ; 
cima  and  Lucy  went  out  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Sibylla  was  alone.  Lionel 
had  not  been  home  since  he  went  out  in 
the  morning  to  see  Matthew  Frost.  The 
fact  was,  Lionel  had  had  a  busy  day  of 
it ;  what  with  old  Matthew  and  what 
with  his  conversation  with  John  Mas- 
singbird  afterwards,  certain  work  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  morning 
he  had  left  till  the  afternoon.  It  was 
nothing  unusual  for  him  to  be  out  all 
day  ;  but  Sibylla  was  choosing  to  make 
his  being  out  on  this  day  an  unusual 
grievance.  As  the  hours  of  the  afternoon 
passed  on  and  on,  and  it  grew  late,  and 
nobody  appeared,  she  could  scarcely 
suppress  her  temper,  her  restlessness. 
She  was  a  bad  one  to  be  alone  :  had 
never  liked  to  be  alone  for  five  minutes 
in  her  life  :  and  thence  perhaps  the  se- 
cret of  her  having  made  so  much  of  a 
companion  of  her  maid,  Benoite.  In 
point  of  fact,  Sibylla  Yerner  had  no  re- 
sources within  herself;  and  she  made  up 
for  the  want  by  indulging  in  her  natural- 
ly bad  temper. 

Where  were  they  ?  Where  was  De- 
cima?  Where  was  Lucy  ?  Above  all, 
where  was  Lionel  ?  Sibylla,  not  being 
able  to  answer  the  questions,  suddenly 
began  to  get  up  a  pretty  little  plot  of 
imagination — that  Lucy  and  Lionel  were 
somewhere  together.  Had  Sibylla  pos- 
sessed one  of  Sam  Weller's  patent  self- 
acting  microscopes,  able  to  afford  a  view 
through  space  and  stairs,  and  deal  doors, 
she  might  have  seen  Lionel  seated  alone 
in  the  study  at  Verner's  Pride,  amidst 
his  leases  and  papers  ;  and  Lucy  in  Clay 
Lane,  paying  visits  wi^h  Decima  from 
cottage  to  cottage.  Not  possessing 
one  of  those  admirable  instruments — if  I 
somebody  at  the  West-end  would  but  j 
set  up  a  stock  of  them  for  sale,  what  a  ! 
lot  of  customers  he'd  have! — Sibylla] 
was  content  to  cherish  the  mental  view 
she  had  conjured  up,  and  to  improve 
upon  it.  All  the  afternoon  she  kept 
improving  upon  it,  until  she  worked  lier- 
gelf  up  to  that  agreeable  pitch  of  dis- 
torted excitement  when  a  person  does 


not  know  what  is  real,  and  what  fancy. 
It  was  a  regular  April  day  ;  one  of  sun- 
shine and  storm  :  now,  the  sun  shining 
out  bright  and  clear ;  now,  the  rain  pat- 
tering against  the  panes ;  and  Sibylla 
wandered  from  room  to  room,  up-stairs 
and  down,  as  stormy  as  the  weather. 

Had  her  dreams  been  types  of  fact  ? 
Upon  glancing  from  the  window,  during 
a  sharper  shower  than  any  they  had  yet 
had,  she  saw  her  husband  coming  in  at 
the  large  gates,  Lucy  Tempest  on  his 
arm,  over  whom  he  was  holding  an  um- 
brella. They  were  walking  slowly,  con- 
versing— as  it  seemed — confidentially. 
It  was  quite  enough  for  Mrs.  Yerner. 

But  it  was  a  very  innocent,  accidental 
meeting,  and  the  confidential  conversa- 
tion was  only  about  the  state  of  poor 
old  Matthew  Frost.  Lionel  had  taken 
Clay  Lane  on  his  road  home  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  after  old  Matthew. 
There,  standing  in  the  kitchen,  he  found 
Lucy.  Decima  was  with  the  old  man, 
and  it  was  uncertain  how  long  she  would 
stay  with  him;  and  Lucy,  who  had  no 
umbrella,  was  waiting  for  the  shower  to 
be  over  to  get  back  to  Deerham  Court. 
Lionel  offered  her  the  shelter  of  hie. 
As  they  advanced  through  the  court- 
yard, Lucy  saw  Sibylla  at  the  small 
drawing-room  window — the  ante-room, 
as  it  was  called — and  nodded  a  smiling 
greeting  to  her.  She  did  not  return  it, 
and  Lionel  saw  that  his  wife  looked 
black  as  night. 

They  came  in,  Lucy  untying  her  bon- 
net strings,  and  addressing  Sibylla  in  a 
pleasant  tone. 

"  What  a  sharp  storm !"  she  said. 
"  And  I  think  it  means  to  last,  for  there 
seems  no  sign  of  its  clearing  up.  I  don't 
know  how  I  should  have  come  home  but 
for  Mr.  Verner's  umbrella." 

Xo  reply  from  Mrs.  Yerner. 

"  Decima  is  with  old  Matthew  Frost," 
continued  Lucy,  passing  into  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  "she  desired  that  we  would 
not  wait  dinner  for  her." 

Then  began  Sibylla,  She  turned  upon 
Lionel  in  a  state  of  perfect  fury,  her 
temper,  like  a  torrent,  bearing  down  all 
before  it — all  decency,  all  consideration. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  You  and 
Bhe  ?" 

"  Do  you  allude  to  Lucy?"  he  asked, 
pausing  before  he  replied,  and  looking 
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at  her  with  surprise.  "We  have  been 
nowhere.  I  saw  her  at  old  Frost's  as  I 
carne  by,  and  brought  her  home." 

"  It  'is  a  falsehood  !"  raved  Sibylla. 
"You  are  carrying  on  a  disgraceful  in- 
timacy with  each  other  in  secret.  I  have 
been  blind  long  enough,  but — " 

Lionel  caught  her  arm,  pointing  in 
peremptory  silence  to  the  drawing-room 
door,  which  was  not  closed,  his  white 
face  betraying  his  inward  agitation. 

"  She  is  there  !"  be  whispered.  "  She 
can  hear  you." 

But  Sibylla's  passion  was  terrible — 
not  to  be  controlled.  All  the  courte- 
sies of  life  were  lost  sight  of — its  social 
usages  were  as  nothing.  She  flung  Li- 
onel's hand  away  from  her. 

"  I  hope  she  can  hear  me  !"  broke  like 
a  torrent  from  her  trembling  lips,  "it 
is  time  she  heard,  and  others  also  !  I 
have  been  blind,  I  say,  long  enough. 
But  for  papa,  I  might  have  gone  on  in 
my  blindness  to  the  end." 

How  -was  he  to  stop' it?  That  Lucy 
must  hear  every  word  as  plainly  as  he 
did,  he  knew ;  words  that  fell  upon  his 
ear,  and  blistered  them.  There  was  no 
egress  for  her — no  other  door — she  was 
there  in  a  cage,  as  may  be  said.  He  did 
what  was  the  best  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances:  he  walked  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Lucy,  leaving  Sibylla  to  her- 
eelf. 

At  least  it  might  have  been  the  best  in 
some  cases.  It  was  not  in  this.  Si- 
bylla, lost  in  that  moment  to  all  sense 
of  the  decency  due  to  herself,  to  her  hus- 
band, to  Lucy,  allowed  her  wild  fancies, 
her  passion,  to  over-master  every  thing- 
and  she  followed  him  in.  Her  eyes 
blazing,  her  cheeks  aflame,  she  planted 
herself  in  front  of  Lucy. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Lucy  Tempest,  to  wile  my  husband  from 
me  ?" 

Lucy  looked  perfectly  aghast.  That 
she  thought  Mrs.  Verner  had  suddenly 
gone  mad  may  be  excused  to  her.  A 
movement  of  fear  escaped  her,  and  she 
drew  involuntarily  nearer  to  Lionel,  as 
if  for  protection. 

"  No  !  you  shan't  go  to  him  !  There 
has  been  enough  of  it.  You  shan't  side 
with  him  against  me!  He  is  my  husband! 
How  dare  you  forget  it?  You  are  killing 
me  amongst  you." 

"  I — dou't  —  know —  what  — you  — 


mean,  Mrs.  Verner,"  gasped  Lucy,  the 
words  coming  in  jerks  from  her  bloodless 
lips. 

"  Can  you  deny  that  he  cares  for  yon 
more  than  he  does  for  me  ?  And  you 
care  for  him  in  return  !  You — " 

"Be  silent,  Sibylla!"  burst  forth  Li- 
onel. "  Do  you  know  that  you  are  speak- 
ing to  Miss  Tempest  ?" 

"I  won't  be  silent!"  she  reiterated, 
her  voice  rising  to  a  scream.  "  It  is  time 
I  spoke  when  you  and  Lucy  Tempest 
carry  on  a  secret  understanding.  You 
know  yon  do !  and  you  know  that  you 
meant  to  marry  her  once  !  Is  it — " 

Pushing  his  wife  on  a  chair,  though 
gently,  with  one  arm,  Lionel  caught  the 
hand  of  Lucy,  and  placed  it  within  the 
other,  his  chest  heaving  with  emotion. 
He  led  her  out  of  the  room,  and  through 
the  ante-room  in  silence,  to  the  door, 
halting  there.  She  was  shaking  all  over, 
and  the  tears  were  coursing  down  her 
cheeks.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his, 
his  action  one  of  deprecating  entreaty, 
his  words  falling  in  the  tenderest  ac- 
cents from  between  his  bloodless  lips. 

"  Will  you  bear  for  my  sake,  Lucy  ? 
She  is  my  wife.  Heaven  knows,  upon 
any  other  I  would  retort  the  insult." 

How  Lucy's  heart  was  wrung! — wrung 
for  him.  The  insult  to  herself  she  could 
afford  :  being  innocent,  it  fell  with  very 
slender  force  ;  but  she  felt  keenly  for  his 
broken  peace.  Had  it  been  to  save  her 
life,  she  could  not  help  returning  the 
pressure  of  his  hand  as  she  looked  up  to 
him  her  affirmative  answer ;  and  she  saw 
no  wrong  or  harm  in  the'pressure.  Li- 
onel closed  the  door  upon  her,  and  re- 
turned to  his  wife. 

A  change  had  come  over  Sibylla.  She 
had  thrown  herself  at  full  length  on  a 
sofa,  and  was  beginning  to  sob.  He 
went  up  to  her,  and  spoke  gravely,  not 
unkindly,  his  arms  folded  before  him. 

"Sibylla,  when  is  this  line  of  conduct 
to  cease  ?  I  am  nearly  wearied  out — 
nearly,"  he  added,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  brow,  "  wearied  out  If  I  could  bear 
the  exposure  for  myself,  I  cannot  bear 
it  for  my  wife." 

She  rose  up  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
facing  him.  The  hectic  of  her  cheeks 
had  turned  to  scarlet. 

"  You  do  love  her  !  Yon  care  for  her 
more  than  you  care  for  me.  Can  you 
deny  it  ?" 
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"  What  part  of  my  conduct  Las  ever 
told  you  so  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  for  conduct,"  she  frac- 
tiously  retorted.  "  I  remember  what 
papa  said,  and  that's  enough.  He  said 
lie  saw  how  it  was  in  the  eld  days — that 
you  loved  her.  What  business  had  you 
to  love  her  ?" 

"  Stay,  Sibylla !  Carry  your  reflec- 
tions back,  and  answer  yourself.  In 
those  old  days,  when  both  of  you  were 
before  me  to  choose — at  any  rate,  to 
ask — I  chose  you,  leaving  her.  Is  it  not 
a  sufficient  answer  ?" 

Sibylla  threw  back  her  head  on  the 
sofa  frame,  and  began  to  cry. 

"  From  the  hour  that  I  made  you  my 
wife,  I  have  striven  to  do  my  duty  by 
you,  tenderly  as  husband  can  do  it.  Why 
do  you  force  me  to  reiterate  this  decla- 
ration, which  I  have  made  before?"  he 
added,  his  face  working  with  emotion. 
"Neither  by  word  nor  action  have  I 
been  false  to  you.  I  have  never  for  the 
briefest  moment  been  guilty  behind  your 
back,  of  what  I  would  not  be  guilty  in 
your  presence.  No  !  my  allegiance  of 
duty  has  never  swerved  from  you.  So 
help  me  Heaven  !" 

"  You  can't  swear  to  me  that  you  don't 
love  her  !"  was  Sibylla's  retort. 

It  appeared  that  he  did  not  not  intend 
to  swear  it.  He  went  and  stood  against 
the  mantelpiece,  in  his  old  .favorite  at- 
titude, leaning  his  elbow  on  it  and  his 
face  upon  his  hand:  a  face  that  betrayed 
his  inward  pain.  Sibylla  began  again  : 
to  tantalize  him  seemed  a  necessity  of 
her  life. 

"I  might  have  expected  trouble  when 
I  consented  to  marry  you.  Rachel 
Frost's  fate  might  have  taught  me  the 
lesson." 

"  Stay,"  said  Lionel,  lifting  his  head. 
"  It  is  not  the  first  hint  of  the  sort  that 
you  have  given  me.  Tell  me  honestly 
what  it  is  you  mean." 

"  You  need  not  ask  me  :  you  know 
already.  Rachel  owed  her  disgrace  to 
you." 

Lionel  paused  a  moment  before  he 
rejoined.  When  he  did,  it  was  in  a 
quiet  tone. 

"  Do  you  speak  from  your  own 
opinion  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't.  The  secret  was  en- 
trusted to  me." 


"  By  whom  ?  You  must  tell  me, 
Sibylla." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  not," 
she  slowly  said,  as  if  in  deliberation. 
"My  husband  trusted  me  with  it." 

"Do  you  allude  to  Frederick  Mas- 
singbird  ?"  asked  Lionel,  in  a  tone  whose 
coldness  he  could  not  help. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  He  was  my  husband," 
she  resentfully  added.  "  One  day,  on 
the  voyage  to  Australia,  he  dropped  ft 
word  that  made  me  think  he  knew  some- 
thing about  that  business  of  Rachel's, 
and  I  teased  him  to  tell  me  who  it  was 
who  had  played  the  rogue.  He  said  it 
was  Lionel  Verner." 

A  pause.  But  for  Lionel's  admirable 
disposition,  how  terribly  ^ie  might  have 
retorted  upon  her,  knowing  what  he  had 
learnt  that  day. 

"Did  he  tell  you  I  had  completed  the 
roguery  by  pushing  her  into  the  pond  ?" 
he  inquired. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  remember. 
Perhaps  he  did." 

"And — doubting  it — you  could  marry 
me  !"  quietly  remarked  Lionel. 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Let  me  set  you  right  on  that  point 
once  for  all,  then,"  he  continued.  "  I 
was  innocent  as  you.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Rachel  and  her  father  were 
held  in  too  great  respect  by  my  uncle — 
nay,  by  me,  I  may  add — for  me  to  offer 
her  any  thing  but  respect.  Yon  were 
misinformed,  Sibylla." 

She  laughed  scornfully.  "  It  is  easy 
to  say  so." 

"  As  it  was  for  Frederick  Massing- 
bird  to  say  to  you  what  he  did." 

"  If  it  came  to  the  choice,"  she  re- 
torted, "  I'd  rather  believe  him  than 
you." 

Bitter  aggravation  lay  in  her  tone, 
bitter  aggravation  in  her  gesture.  Wa> 
Lionel  tempted  to  forget  himself? — to 
set  her  right  ?  If  so,  he  beat  the  tempta- 
tion down.  All  men  would  not  have- 
been  so  forbearing. 

"  Sibylla,  I  have  told  you  truth,"  In 
simply  said. 

"  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Fn c 
told — "  she  was  vehemently  beginning, 
when  the  words  were  stopped  by  the 
entrance  of  John  Massingbird.  John, 
caught  in  the  shower  near  Deerhan, 
Court,  made  no  scruple  of  running  to  it 
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for  shelter,  and  was  in  time  to  witness 
Sibylla's  angry  tones,  and  inflamed  face. 

What  precisely  happened  Lionel  could 
never  afterwards  recal.  He  remembered 
John's  free  and  easy  salutation,  "  What's 
the  row  ?" — he  remembered  Sibylla's 
torrent  of  words  in  answer.  As  little 
given  to  reticence  or  delicacy  in  the 
presence  of  her  cousin,  as  she  had  been 
in  that  of  Lucy  Tempest,  she  renewed 
her  accusation  of  her  husband  with  re- 
gard to  Rachel :  she  called  on  him— 
John — to  bear  testimony  that  Fred  was 
truthful.  And  Lionel  remembered  little 
more  until  he  saw  Sibylla  lying  back 
gasping,  the  blood  pouring  from  her 
mouth. 

John  Massingbird  —  perhaps  in  his 
eagerness  to  contradict  her  as  much  as 
in  his  regard  to  make  known  the  truth — 
had  answered  her  all  too  effectually  be- 
fore Lionel  could  stop  him.  Words 
that  burnt  into  the  brain  of  Sibylla 
Verner,  and  turned  the  current  of  her 
life's  pulses. 

It  was  her  husband  of  that  voyage, 
Frederick  Massingbird,  who  had  brought 
the  evil  upon  Rachel,  who  had  been 
with  her  by  the  pond,  that  night. 

As  the  words  left  John  Massingbird's 
lips,  she  rose  up,  and  stood  staring  at 
him.  Presently  she  essayed  to  speak, 
but  not  a  sound  issued  from  her  drawn 
lips.  Whether  passion  impeded  her 
utterance,  or  startled  dismay,  or  whether 
it  may  have  been  any  physical  impedi- 
ment, it  was  evident  that  she  could  not 
get  the  words  out. 

Fighting  her  hands  on  the  empty  air, 
fighting  for  breath  or  for  speech,  so  she 
remained  for  a  passing  space  :  and  then 
the  blood  began  to  trickle  from  her 
mouth.  In  the  excitement,  she  had 
burst  a  blood  vessel. 

Lionel  crossed  over  to  her :  her  best 
support.  He  held  her  in  his  arms,  ten- 
derly and  considerately,  as  though  she 
had  .never  given  him  an  unwifely  word. 
Stretching  out  his  other  hand  to  the 
bell,  he  rung  it  loudly.  And  then  he 
looked  at  Mr.  Massingbird. 

"  Run  for  your  life,"  he  whispered. 
"  Get  Jaii  here." 
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CHAPTER   LVII. 

WELL   NIGH  WEARIED  OUT. 

DEERHAM  was  in  commotion.  Not 
the  Clay  Lane  part  of  it,  of  whom  I 
think  you  have  mostly  heard,  but  that 
more  refined  if  'less  useful  portion, 
represented  by  Lady  Verner,  the  Elms- 
leys,  the  Bitterworths,  and  other  of  its 
aristocracy,  congregating  in  its  en- 
virons. 

Summer  had  long  come  in,  and  was 
now  on  the  wane  ;  and  Sir  Edmund 
Hautley,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Rufus,  was  expected  home.  He  had 
quitted  the  service,  had  made  the  over- 
land route,  and  was  now  halting  in 
Paris ;  but  the  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Deerham  Hall  was  fixed.  And  this 
caused  the  commotion :  for  it  had 
pleased  Miss  Hautley  to  determine  to 
welcome  him  with  a  fete  and  ball,  the 
like  of  which  for  splendor  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  country. 

Miss  Hautley  was  a  little  given  to 
have  an  opinion  of  her  own,  and  to 
hold  to  it.  Sir  Rufus  had  been  the 
same.  Their  friends  called  it  firmness ; 
their  enemies  obstinacy.  The  only 
sister  of  Sir  Rufus,  not  cordial  with  him 
during  his  life,  she  had  invaded  the  Hall 
as  soon  as  the  life  had  left  him,  quitting 
her  own  comfortable  and  substantial 
residence  to  do  it,  and  persisted  in 
taking  up  her  abode  in  it  until  Sir 
Edmund  should  return :  as  she  was 
persisting  now  in  giving  this  fete  in 
honor  of  it.  In  vain  those,  who  deemed 
themselves  privileged  to  speak,  pointed 
out  to  Miss  Hautley  that  a  ftte  might 
be  considered  out  of  place,  given  before 
Sir  Rufus  had  Been  dead  a  twelvemonth, 
and  that  Sir  Edmund  might  deem 
it  so ;  futhermore  that  Sir  Edmund 
might  prefer  to  find  quietness  on  his 
arrival,  instead  of  a  crowd. 

They  might  as  well  have  talked  to 
the  wind,  for  all  the  impression  it  made 
upon  Miss  Hautley.  The  preparations 
for  the  gathering  went  on  quickly,  the 
invitations  had  gone  out,  and  Deerham's 
head  was  turned.  Those  who  did  not 
get  invitations  were  ready  to  swallow 
up  those  who  did.  Miss  Hautley  was 
as  exclusive  as  ever  proud  old  Sir  Rufus 
had  been,  and  many  were  left  out  who 
thought  they  might  have  been  invited. 
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Amongst  others,  the  Miss  Wests  thought ! 
so,  especially  as  one  card  had  gone  to  • 
their  house — for  Mr.  Jan  Verner. 

Two  cards  had  been  left  at  Deerham 
Court.  For  Lady  and  Miss  Yerner : 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verner.  By  some 
strange  oversight,  Miss  Tempest  was 
overlooked.  That  it  "was  a  simple  over- 
sight, there  was  no  doubt ;  and  so  it 
turned  out  to  be.  For,  after  the  fete 
was  over,  reserved  old  Miss  Hautley 
condescended  to  explain  that  it  was,  and 
to  apologize  ;  but  this  is  dating  forward. 
It  was  not  known  to  be  an  oversight 
when  the  cards  arrived,  and  Lady 
Verner  felt  inclined  to  resent  it.  She 
hesitated  whether  to  treat  it  resentfully 
and  stay  away  herself;  or  to  take  no 
notice  of  it,  farther  than  by  conveying 
Lucy  to  the  Hall  in  place  of  Decima. 

Lucy  laughed.  She  did  not  seem  to 
care  at  all  for  the  omission  :  but,  as  to 
going  without  the  invitation,  or  in  any- 
body's place,  she  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  Decima  will  not  mind  staying  at 
home,"  said  Lady  Verner.  "  She  never 
cares  to  go  out.  You  will  not  care  to 
go,  will  you,  Deciraa  ?" 

An  unwonted  flush  of  crimson  rose 
to  Decima's  usually  calm  face. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  this,  mamma  ; 
as  Miss  Hautley  has  asked  me." 

"  Like  to  go  to  it !"  repeated  Lady 
Verner.  "  Are  you  growing  capricious, 
Decima  ?  You  generally  profess  to 
'like'  to  stay  at  home." 

"  I  would  rather  go  this  time,  if  you 
have  no  objection,"  was  the  quiet  answer 
of  Decima. 

"Dear  Lady  Verner,  if  Decima  re- 
mained at  home  ever  so,  I  should  not 
go,"  interposed  Lucy.  "  Only  fancy 
my  intruding  there  without  an  invita- 
tion !  Miss  Hautley  might  order  me 
out  again." 

"  It  is  well  to  make  a  joke  of  it,  Lucy, 
when  I  am  vexed,"  said  Lady  Verner. 
"  I  dare  say  it  is  only  a  mistake  ;  but  I 
don't  like  such  mistakes:" 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  nothing  else,"  replied 
Lucy,  laughing.  "But,  as  to  making 
my  appearance  there  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  could  not  really  do  it  to 
oblige  even  you,  Lady  Verner.  And  I 
would  just  as  soon  be  at  home." 

Lady  Verner  resigned  herself  to  the 
decision,  but  she  did  not  look  pleased. 

"It  is  to  be  I  aud  Decima,  then. 


Lionel'' — glancing  across  the  table  at 
him — "you  will  accompany  me.  I 
cannot  go  without  you." 

It  was  at  the  luncheon  table  they 
were  discussing  this  :  a  meal  of  which 
Lionel  rarely  partook ;  in  fact,  was 
rarely  at  home  to  partake  of  it;  but  he 
happened  to  be  there  to-day.  Sibylla 
was  present.  Recovered  from  the  ac- 
cident— if  it  may  be  so  called — of  the 
breaking  of  the  blood-vessel,  she  had 
appeared  to  grow  stronger  and  better 
with  the  summer  weather.  Jan  knew 
the  improvement  was  all  deceit,  and 
told  them  so  ;  told  her  so  ;  that  the  very 
greatest  caution  was  necessary,  if  she 
would  avert  a  second  similar  attack  ;  in 
fact,  half  the  time  of  Jan's  visits  at 
Deerham  Court  was  spent  in  enjoining 
perfect  tranquillity  on  Sibylla. 

But  she  was  so  obstinate  !  She 
would  not  keep  herself  quiet :  she  would 
go  out ;  she  would  wear  those  thin 
summer  dresses,  low  in  the  evening. 
She  is  wearing  a  delicate  muslin  now, 
as  she  sits  by  Lady  Verner,  and  her 
blue  eyes  are  suspiciously  bright,  and 
her  cheeks  are  suspiciously  hectic,  and 
the  old  labored  breath  can  be  seen 
through  the  muslin  moving  her  chest 
up  and  down,  as  it  used  to  be  seen.  A 
lovely  vision  still,  with  her  golden  hair 
clustering  about  her ;  but  her  hands  are 
hot  and  trembling,  and  her  frame  is 
painfully  thin.  Certainly  she  does  not 
look  fit  to  enter  upon  evening  gaiety, 
and  Lady  Verner  in  addressing  her  son, 
"You  will  go  with  me,  Lionel,"  proved 
that  she  never  so  much  as  cast  a  thought 
to  the  improbability  that  Sibylla  would 
venture  thither. 

"  if — you — particularly  wish  it,  mo- 
ther," was  Lionel's  reply,  spoken  with 
hesitation. 

"  Do  you  iiot  wish  to  go  ?"  rejoined 
Lady  Yerner. 

"  I  would  very  much  prefer  not,"  he 
replied. 

"  Nonsense,  Lionel !  I  don't  think 
you  have  gone  out  once  since  you  left 
Verner's  Pride.  Staying  at  home 
won't  mend  matters.  I  wish  you  to  go 
with  me  ;  I  shall  make  a  point  of  it." 

Lady  Verner  spoke  with  some  irrita- 
tion, and  Lionel  said  no  more.  He 
supposed  he  must  acquiesce. 

It  was  no  long-timed  invitation  of 
weeks.  The  cards  arrived  011  the  Mon- 
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day,  and  the  fittc  was  for  the  following 
Thursday.  Lionel  thought  no  more 
about  it ;  he  was  not  like  the  ladies, 
whose  toilettes  would  take  all  that  time 
to  prepare.  On  the  Wednesday  De- 
cima  took  him  aside. 

"  Lionel,  do  you  know  that  Mrs. 
Verner  intends  to  go  to-morrow  even- 
ing ?" 

Lionel  paused  :  paused  from  surprise. 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,  Deciraa. 
She  sent  a  refusal." 

"  I  fancy  that  she  did  not  send  a 
refusal.  And  I  feel  sure  she  is  thinking 
of  going.  You  will  not  judge  that  I 
am  unwarrantably  interfering,"  Decima 
added,  in  a  tone  of  deprecation.  "  I 
would  not  do  such  a  thing.  But  I 
thought  it  was  right  to  apprise  you  of 
this.  She  is  not  well  enough  to  go 
out." 

With  a  pressure  of  the  hand  on  his 
sister's  shoulder,  and  a  few  muttered 
words  of  dismay,  which  she  did  not 
catch,  Lionel  sought  his  wife.  No 
need  of  questioning,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  Decima  had  said  :  Sibylla 
was  figuring  off  before  the  gla^s,  after 
the  manner  of  her  girlish  days,  with  a 
wreath  of  white  flowers  on  her  head. 
It  was  her  own  sitting-room,  the  pretty 
room  of  the  blue  and  white  panels  ;  and 
the  tables  and  chairs  were  laden  with 
other  wreaths,  with  various  head  orna- 
ments. She  was  trying  their  different 
effect,  when  on  turning  round  her  head 
as  the  door  opened,  she  saw  it  was  her 
husband.  His  presence  did  not  appear 
to  discompose  her,  and  she  continued 
to  place  the  wreath  to  her  satisfaction, 
pulling  it  here  and  there  with  her  thin 
and  trembling  hands. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  asked  Li- 
onel. 

"Trying  on  wreaths,"  she  replied. 

"  So  I  perceive.     But  why  ?" 

"  To  see  which  suits  me  best.  This 
looks  too  white  for  me,  does  it  not?" 
she  added,  turning  her  countenance  to- 
wards him. 

If  to  be  the  same  hue  as  the  com- 
plexion was  "too  white,"  it  certainly 
did  look  so.  The  dead  white  of  the 
roses  was  not  more  utterly  colorless 
than  Sibylla's  face.  She  was  like  a 
ghost:  she  often  looked  so  now. 

"  Sibylla,"  he  said,  without  answering  ! 
her    question,    "you    are    surely    not s 


thinking  of  going  to  Sir  Edmund's  to- 
morrow night  ?" 

"Yes  I  am." 

"You  said  you  would  write  a  re- 
fusal ?" 

"  I  know  I  said  it.  I  saw  how  cross- 
grained  you  were  going  to  be  over  it, 
and  that's  why  I  said  it  to  you.  I 
accepted  the  invitation." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  must  not  go  !" 

Sibylla  was  flinging  off  the  white 
wreath,  and  taking  up  a  pink  one, 
which  she  began  to  fix  in  her  hair. 
She  did  not  answer. 

"After  all,"  deliberated  she,  "I  have 
a  great  mind  to  wear  pearls.  Not  a 
wreath  at  all." 

"  Sibylla  1  I  say  you  must  not  go." 

"  Now,  Lionel,  it  is  of  no  use  your 
talking.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
go ;  I  did  at  first ;  and  go  I  shall. 
Don't  you  remember,"  she  continued, 
turning  her  face  from  the  glass  towards 
him,  her  careless  tone  changing  for  one 
of  sharpness,  "that  papa  said  I  must 
not  be  crossed  ?" 

"  But  you  are  not  in  a  state  to  go 
out,"  remonstrated  Lionel.  "Jan  for- 
bids it  utterly." 

"Jan?  Jan's  in  your  pay.  He 
says  what  you  tell  him  to  say." 

"  Child,  how  can  you  give  utterance 
to  such  things  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
emotion.  "  When  Jan  interdicts  your 
going  out  he  has  only  your  welfare  at 
heart.  And  you  know  that  I  have  it. 
Evening  air  and  scenes  of  excitement 
are  equally  pernicious  for  you." 

"  I  shall  go,"  returned  Sibylla.  "  You 
are  going,  you  know,"  she  resentfully 
said.  "  I  wonder  you  don't  propose 
that  I  should  be  locked  up,  at  home  in 
a  dark  closet,  while  you  are  there, 
dancing." 

A  moment's  deliberation  in  his  mind, 
and  a  rapid  resolution. 

"I  shall  not  go,  Sibylla,"  he  re- 
joined. "  I  shall  stay  at  home  with 
you." 

"  Who  says  you  are  going  to  stay  at 
home  ?" 

"  I  say  it  myself.  I  intend  to  do  so. 
I  shall  do  so." 

"  Oh.  Since  when,  pray,  have  you 
come  to  that  decision  ?" 

Had  she  not  the  penetration  to  see 
that  he  had  come  to  it  then  ;  then,  as 
he  talked  to  her ;  that  he  had  come  to 
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it  for  her  sake  ?  That  she  should  not 
have  it  to  say  he  went  out  while  she 
was  at  home.  Perhaps  she  did  see  it : 
but  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  Sibylla 
not  to  indulge  in  bitter,  aggravating 
retorts. 

"  I  understand  !"  she  continued, 
throwing  up  her  head  with  an  air  of 
supreme  scorn.  "Thank  you,  don't 
trouble.  I  am  not  too  ill  to  stoop,  ill 
as  you  wish  to  make  me  out  to  be." 

In  displacing  the  wreath  on  her  head 
to  a  different  position,  she  had  let  it 
fall.  Lionel's  stooping  to  pick  it  up 
had  called  for  the  last  remark.  As  he 
handed  it  to  her,  he  took  her  hand. 

"  Sibylla,  promise  me  to  think  no 
more  of  this.  Do  give  it  up." 

"I  won't  give  it  up,"  she  vehemently 
answered.  "  I  shall  go.  And  what's 
more,  I  shall  dance." 

Lionel  quitted  her  and  sought  his 
mother.  Lady  Verner  was  not  very 
well  that  afternoon,  and  was  keeping 
her  room.  He  found  her  in  an  invalid 
chair. 

"Mother,  I  have  come  to  tell  yon 
that  I  cannot  accompany  you  to-morrow 
evening,"  he  said.  "  You  must  please 
excuse  me." 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  Lady  Verner. 

"  I  would  so  very  much  rather  not 
go,"  he  answered.  "  Besides,  I  do  not 
care  to  leave  Sibylla." 

Lady  Yerner  made  no  observation 
for  a  few  moments.  A  curious  smile, 
almost  a  pitying  smile,  was  hovering  on 
her  lips. 

"  Lionel,  you  are  a  model  husband. 
Your  father  was  not  a  bad  one,  as 
husbands  go  ;  but — he  would  not  have 
bent  his  neck  to  such  treatment  from 
me,  as  you  take  from  Mrs.  Yerner." 

"No?"  returned  Lionel,  with  good 
humor. 

"  It  is  not  right  of  you,  Lionel,  to 
leave  me  to  go  alone,  with  only  De- 
cima." 

"  Let  Jan  accompany  you,  mother." 

"Jan!"  uttered  Lady  Yerner,  in  the 
very  extreme  of  astonishment.  "  I 
should  be  surprised  to  see  Jan  attempt  to 
enter  such  a  scene.  Jan  !  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  possesses  a  coat  and  waistcoat." 

Lionel  smiled,  quitted  his  mother, 
and  bent  his  steps  towards  Jan  Yer- 
ner's 


Not  to  solicit  Jan's  attendance  upon 
Lady  Verner  to  the  festal  scene,  or  to 
make  close  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of 
Jan's  wardrobe.  No;  Lionel  had  a 
more  serious  motive  for  his  visit. 

He  found  Jan  and  Master  Cheese 
enjoying  a  sort  of  battle.  The  surgery 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  turned  upside 
down,  so  much  confusion  reigned. 
White  earthenware  vessels  of  every 
shape  and  form,  glass  jars,  huge  cylin- 
ders, brass  pots,  metal  pans,  were  scat- 
tered about  in  inextricable  confusion. 
Master  Cheese  had  recently  got  up  a 
taste  for  chemical  experiments,  in  which 
it  appeared  necessary  to  call  into  requi- 
sition an  unlimited  quantity  of  accesso- 
ries in  the  apparatus  line.  He  had 
been  entering  into  an  experiment  that 
afternoon,  when  Jan  came  unexpectedly 
in,  and  caught  him. 

Not  for  the  litter  and  confusion  was 
Jan  displeased,  but  because  he  found 
that  Master  Cheese  had  so  bungled 
chemical  properties  in  his  head,  so  con- 
founded one  dangerous  substance  with 
another,  that,  five  minutes  longer,  the 
result  would  probably  have  been  the 
blowing  off  of  the  surgery  roof,  and 
Master  Cheese  and  his  vessels  with  it. 
Jan  was  giving  him  a  sharp  and  deci- 
sive word,  not  to  attempt  any  thing  of 
the  sort  again,  until  he  could  bring 
more  correct  knowledge  to  bear  upon 
it,  when  Lionel  interrupted  them. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Jan,"  he 
said. 

"  Here,  you  be  off,  and  wash  the 
powder  off  your  hands,"  cried  Jan  to 
Master  Cheese,  who  was  looking  rue- 
fully cross.  "  I'll  put  the  things 
straight." 

The  young  gentleman  departed. 
Lionel  sat  down  on  the  only  chair  he 
could  see.  One  probably  kept  for  the 
accommodation  of  patients  who  might 
want  a  few  teeth  drawn.  Jan  was 
rapidly  reducing  the  place  to  order. 

"  What  is  it,  Lionel  ?"  he  asked,  when 
it1  was  pretty  clear. 

"Jan,  you  must  see  Sibylla.  She 
wants  to  go  to  Deerham  Hall  to-morrow- 
night." 

"  She  can't  go,"  replied  Jan.  "  Non- 
sense." 

"But  she  says  she  will  go." 

Jan  leaned  bis  long  body  over  the 
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counter,  and  brought  his  face  nearly  on 
a  level  with  Lionel's,  speaking  slowly 
and  impressively. 

"  If  she  goes,  Lioael,  it  will  kill  her." 

Lionel  rose  to  depart.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  Verner's  Pride. 

"  I  called  in  to  tell  you  this,  Jan,  and 
to  ask  you  to  step  up  and  remonstrate 
with  her." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Jan.  "Mark  me, 
Lionel,  she  must  not  go.  And  if  there's 
no  other  way  of  keeping  her  away,  you, 
her  husband,  must  forbid  it.  A  little 
more  excitement  than  usual,  and  there'll 
be  another  vessel  of  the  lungs  ruptured. 
If  that  happens,  nothing  can  save  her 
life.  Keep  her  at  home,  by  force  if 
necessary :  any  way  keep  her." 

"And  what  of  the  excitement  that 
that  will  cause  ?"  questioned  Lionel. 
"  It  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  other." 

"  I  don't  know,"  returned  Jan,  speak- 
ing for  once  in  his  life  testily,  in  the 
vexation  the  difficulty  brought  him. 
"My  belief  is,  that  Sibylla's  mad. 
She'd  never  be  so  stupid,  were  she 
sane." 

"  Go  to  her,  and  see  what  you  can 
do,"  concluded  Lionel,  as  he  turned 
away. 

Jan  proceeded  to  Deerhara  Court, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Yerner. 
It  was  not  of  a  very  agreeable  nature, 
neither  did  much  satisfaction  ensue  from 
it.  After  a  few  recriminating  retorts 
to  Jan's  arguments,  which  he  received 
as  equably  as  though  they  had  been 
compliments,  Sibylla  subsided  into  sul- 
len silence.  And  when  Jan  left,  he 
could  not  tell  whether  she  still  persisted 
in  her  project,  or  whether  she  gave  it 
up. 

Lionel  returned  late  in  the  evening  : 
he  had  been  detained  at  Verner's 
Pride.  Sibylla  appeared  sullen  still. 
She  was  in  her  own  sitting-room,  up- 
stairs, and  Lucy  was  bearing  her  com- 
pany. Decima  was  in  Lady  Verner's 
chamber. 

"  Have  you  had  any  dinner  ?"  in- 
quired Lucy.  She  did  not  ask.  She 
would  not  have  asked  had  he  been 
starving. 

"  I  took  a  bit  with  John  Massing- 
bird,"  he  replied.  "  Is  my  mother 
better,  do  you  know  ?" 

"Not  much,  I  think,"  said  Lucy. 
"Decima  is  sitting  with  her." 


Lionel  stood  in  his  old  attitude,  his 
elbow  on  the  mantelpiece  by  his  wife's 
side,  looking  down  at  her.  Her  eyea 
were  suspiciously  bright,  her  cheeks 
now  shone  with  their  most  crimson 
hectic.  It  was  often  the  case  at  this, 
the  twilight  hour  of  evening.  She 
wore  a  low  dress,  and  the  gold  chain  on 
her  neck  rose  and  fell  with  every  breath. 
Lucy's  neck  was  uncovered,  too :  a  fair, 
pretty  neck  ;  one  that  did  not  give  you 
the  shudders  when  looked  at,  as  poor 
Sibylla's  did.  Sibylla  leaned  back  on 
the  cushions  of  her  chair,  toying  with  a 
fragile  hand-screen  of  feathers :  Lucy, 
sitting  on  the  opposite  side,  had  been 
reading  ;  but  she  laid  the  book,  down 
when  Lionel  entered. 

"  John  Massingbird  desired  me  to  ask 
you,  Sibylla,  if  he  should  send  you  the 
first  plate  of  grapes  they  cut." 

"  I'd  rather  have  the  first  bag  of 
walnuts  they  shake,"  answered  Sibylla. 
"  I  never  care  for  grapes." 

"  He  can  send  you  both,"  said  Lionel : 
but  an  uncomfortable,  dim  recollection 
came  over  him,  of  Jan's  having  told  her 
she  must  not  eat  walnuts.  For  Jan  to 
tell  her  not  to  do  a  thing,  however — or, 
in  fact,  anybody  else — was  the  sure 
signal  for  Sibylla  to  do  it. 

"  Does  John  Massingbird  intend  to 
go  to-morrow  evening  ?"  inquired  Si- 
bylla, 

"  To  Deerham  Hall,  do  you  mean  ? 
John  Massingbird  has  received  no  invi- 
!  tation." 

"  What's  that  for  ?"  quickly  asked 
!  Sibylla. 

"  Some  whim  of  Miss  Hautley's,  I 
suppose.  They  have  been  issued  very 
partially.  John  says  it  is  just  as  well 
he  did  not  get  one,  for  he  should  either 
not  have  responded  to  it,  or  else  made 
his  appearance  there  with  his  clay 
pipe." 

Lucy  laughed. 

"  He  is  glad  to  be  left  out,"  continued 
Lionel.  "  It  saves  him  the  trouble  of  a 
refusal.  I  don't  think  any  ball  would 
get  John  Massingbird  to  it ;  unless  he 
could  be  received  in  what  he  calls  his 
diggings  toggery." 

"  I'd  not  have  gone  with  him  ;  I  don't 
like  him  well  enough,"  resentfully  spoke 
Sibylla ;  "  but  as  he  is  not  going,  he 
can  let  me  have  the  loan  of  my  own 
carriage — at  least,  the  carriage  that 
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was  my  own.     I  dislike  those  old  hired 
things." 

The  words  struck  on  Lionel  like  a 
knell.  He  foresaw  trouble. 

"Sibylla,"  he  gravely  said,  "I  have 
been  speaking  to  Jan.  He — " 

"  Yes,  you  have  !"  she  vehemently 
interrupted,  her  pent-up  anger  bursting 
forth.  "You  went  to  him,  and  sent 
him  here,  and  told  him  what  to  say, — 
all  on  purpose  to  cross  me.  It  is 
wicked  of  you  to  be  so  jealous  of  my 
having  a  little  pleasure." 

"  Jealous  of — I  don't  understand  you, 
Sibylla." 

"You  won't  understand  me,  you 
mean.  Never  mind  !  never  mind  !" 

"  Sibylla,"  he  said,  bending  his  head 
elightly  towards  her,  and  speaking  in 
low,  persuasive  accents,  "  I  cannot  let 
you  go  to-morrow  night.  If  I  cared 
for  you  less,  I  might  let  you  risk  it.  I 
have  given  up  going,  and — " 

"You  never  meant. to  go,"  she  inter- 
rupted. 

"  Yes  I  did  :  to  please  my  mother. 
But  that  is  of  no  consequence — " 

"  I  tell  you,  you  never  meant  to  go, 
Lionel  Verner  !"  she  passionately  burst 
forth,  her  cheeks  flaming.  "You  are 
stopping  at  home  on  purpose  to  be  with 
Lucy  Tempest.  It  is  a  concocted  plan 
between  you  and  her.  Her  society  is 
more  to  you  than  any 'you'd  find  at 
Deerham  Hall." 

Lucy  looked  up  with  a  start — a  sort 
of  shiver— her  sweet  brown  eyes  open 
with  innocent"  wonder.  Then  the  full 
sense  of  the  words  appeared  to  penetrate 
to  her,  and1  her  face  grew  hot  with  a 
glowing  scarlet  flush.  She  said  no- 
thing. She  rose  quietly,  not  hurriedly, 
took  up  the  book  she  had  put  on  the 
table,  and  quietly  left  the  room. 

Lionel's  face  was  glowing,  too, — 
glowing  with  the  red  blood  of  indigna- 
tion. He  bit  his  lips  for  calmness, 
leaving  the  mark  there  for  hours.  He 
strove  manfully  with  his  angry  spirit : 
it  was  rising  up  to  open  rebellion.  A 
minute,  and  the  composure  of  self-con- 
trol came  to  him.  He  stood  before  his 
wife,  his  arms  folded. 

"  You  are  my  wife,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
bound  to  defend,  to  excuse  you  so  far 
as  I  may ;  but  these  insults  to  Lucy 
Tempest  I  cannot  excuse.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  iny  dead  father's  dearest 


friend  ;  she  is  living  here  under  the  pro- 
tection of  my  mother,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
scenes,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  If  I 
cannot  do  it  in  one  way  I  must  in 
another." 

"  Yon  know  she  and  you  would  like 
to  stay  at  home  together — and  get  the 
rest  of  us  out." 

"  Be  silent !"  he  said,  in  a  sterner 
tone  than  he  had  ever  used  to  her. 
"  You  cannot  reflect  upon  what  you  are 
saying.  Accuse  me  as  you  please  ;  I 
will  bear  it  patiently,  if  I  can  ;  but  Miss 
Tempest  must  be  spared.  You  know  how 
utterly  unfounded  are  such  thoughts ; 
you  know  that  she  is  refined,  gentle, 
single-hearted  ;  that  all  her  thoughts  to 
you,  as  my  wife,  are  those  of  friendship 
and  kindness.  What  would  my  mother 
think  were  she  to  hear  this?" 

Sibylla  made  no  reply. 

"  You  have  never  seen  a  look  or 
heard  a  word  pass  between  me  and 
Lucy  Tempest  that  was  not  of  the  most 
open  nature,  entirely  compatible  with 
her  position,  that  of  a  modest  and  re- 
fined gentlewoman,  and  of  mine,  as  your 
husband.  I  think  vou  must  be  mad, 
Sibylla." 

The  words  Jan  had  used.  If  such 
temperaments  do  not  deserve  the  name 
of  madness,  they  are  near  akin  to  it. 
Lionel  spoke  with  emotion  :  it  all  but 
overmastered  him,  and  he  went  back  to 
his  place  by  the  mantelpiece,  his  chest 
heaving. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  residence  as 
speedily  as  may  be,"  he  said.  "  Giving 
some  trivial  excuse  to  my  mother  for 
the  step.  I  see  no  other  way  to  put 
an  ond  to  this." 

Sibylla,  her  mood  changing,  burst 
into  tears.  "  I  don't  want  to  leave  it," 
she  said,  quite  in  a  humble  tone. 

He  was  not  inclined  for  argument. 
He  had  rapidly  made  his  mind  up, 
believing  it  was  the  only  course  open  to 
him.  He  must  go  away  with  his  wife, 
and  so  leave  the  house  in  peace.  Say- 
ing something  to  that  efl'ect,  he  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  Sibylla  sobbing 
fractiously  on  the  pillow  of  the  chair. 

He  went  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
lie  did  not  care  where  he  went,  or 
what  became  of  him  :  it  is  an  unhappy 
thing  when  affairs  grow  to  that  miser- 
able pitch,  that  the  mind  has  neither 
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ease  nor  comfort  anywhere.  At  the 
first  moment  of  entering,  he  thought 
the  room  was  empty,  but  as  his  eyes 
grew  accustomed  to  the  dusk,  he 
discerned  the  form  of  some  one  standing 
at  the  distant  window.  It  was  Lucy 
Tempest.  Lionel  went  straight  up  to 
her :  he  felt  that  some  apology  or 
notice  from  him  was  due.  She  was 
crying  bitterly,  and  turned  to  him 
before  he  could  speak. 

"  Mr.  Yerner,  I  feel  my  position 
keenly.  I  would  not  remain  here  to 
make  things  unpleasant  to  your  wife, 
for  the  whole  world.  But  I  cannot 
help  myself.  I  have  nowhere  to  go  to 
until  papa  shall  return  to  Europe." 

"  Lucy,  let  me  say  a  word  to  you," 
he  whispered,  his  tones  impeded,  his 
breath  coming  thick  and  fast  from  his 
hot  and  crimsoned  lips.  "  There  are 
moments  in  a  man's  lifetime  when  he 
must  be  true  ;  when  the  artificial  gloss 
thrown  on  social  intercourse  fades  out 
of  sight.  This  is  one." 

Her  tears  fell  more  quietly. 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry  1"  she  continued 
to  murmur. 

"  Were  you  other  than  what  you  are, 
I  might  meet  you  with  some  of  this 
artifice  ;  I  might  pretend  not  to  know 
aught  of  what*  has  been  said  ;  I  might 
attempt  some  elaborate  apology.  It 
would  be  worse  than  folly  from  me  to 
you.  Let  me  tell  you,  that  could  I 
have  shielded  you  from  this  insult  with 
my  life,  I  would  have  done  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  hurriedly  answered. 

"  You  will  not  mistake  me.  As  the 
daughter  of  my  father's  dearest  friend, 
as  my  mother's  honored  guest,  I  speak 
to  you.  I  speak  to  you  as  one  whom 
I  am  bound  to  protect  from  harm  and 
insult,  only  in  a  less  degree  than  I 
would  protect  my  wife.  You  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  it." 

"  I  know  it.  Indeed  I  do  not  blame 
you." 

"  Luoy,  I  would  have  prevented  this, 
had  it  been  in  my  power.  But  it  was 
not.  I  could  not  help  it.  All  I  can 
do,  is  to  take  steps  that  it  shall  not 
occur  again  in  the  future.  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  am  saying  to  you.  My 
life,  what  with  one  thing  and  another, 
is  well-nigh  wearied  out." 

Lucy  had  long  seen  that.  But  she 
did  not  say  so. 


"  It  will  not  be  long  now  before  papa 
is  at  home."  she  answered,  "and  then  I 
shall  leave  Deerham  Court  free.  Thank 
you  for  speaking  to  me,"  she  simply  said, 
as  she  was  turning  to  leave  the  room. 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his ;  he 
drew  her  near  to  him,  his  head  was 
bent  down  to  hers,  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  emotion.  Was  he  tempted 
to  take  a  caress  from  her  sweet  face,  as 
he  had  taken  it  years  ago  ?  Perhaps 
he  was.  But  Lionel  Verner  was  not 
one  to  lose  his  self-control  where  there 
was  real  necessity  for  his  retaining  it. 
His  position  was  different  now  from 
what  it  had  been  then  ;  and,  if  the  temp- 
tation was  strong,  it  was  kept  in  check, 
and  Lucy  never  knew  it  had  been  there. 

"  You  will  forget  it  for  my  sake, 
Lucy  ?  You  will  not  resent  it  upon 
her  ?  She  is  very  ill." 

"  It  is  what  I  wish  to  do,"  she  gently 
said.  "  I  do  not  know  what  foolish 
things  I  might  not  say,  were  I  suffering 
like  Mrs.  Verner." 

"  God  bless  you  forever,  Lucy  !"  he 
murmured.  "May  your  future  life  be 
more  fortunate  than  mine  is." 

Relinquishing  her  hands,  he  watched 
her  disappear  through  the  darkness  of 
the  room.  She  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  life  ;  he  loved  her  better 
than  all  earthly  things.  That  the 
knowledge  was  all  too  palpable  then, 
he  was  bitterly  feeling,  and  he  could 
not  suppress  it.  He  could  neither 
suppress  the  knowledge,  nor  the  fact; 
it  had  been  very  present  with  him  for 
long  and  long.  He  could  not  help  it, 
as  he  said.  He  believed  in  his  honest 
heart  that  he  had  not  encouraged  the 
passion  ;  that  it  had  taken  root  and 
spread  unconsciously  to  himself.  He 
would  have  driven  it  away  had  it  been 
in  his  power ;  he  would  drive  it  away 
now,  could  he  do  it  by  any  amount  of 
energy  or  will.  But  it  could  not  be. 
And  Lionel  Yerner  leaned  in  the  dark 
there  against  the  window-frame,  re- 
solving to  do  as  he  had  done  before — 
had  done  all  along.  To  suppress  it 
ever  ;  to  ignore  it,  so  far  as  might  be  ; 
and  to  do  his  duty  as  honestly  and 
lovingly  by  his  wife,  as  though  the  love 
were  not  there. 

He  had  been  enabled  to  do  this 
hitherto,  and  he  would  still :  God  help- 
ing him. 
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CHAPTER   LYIII. 

GOING   TO    THE   BALL. 

IT  was  the  day  of  the/#e  at  Deerham 
Hall.  Sibylla  awoke  in  an  amiable 
mood,  unusually  so  for  her,  and  Lionel, 
as  he  dressed,  talked  to  her  gravely  and 
kindly,  urging  upon  her  the  necessity 
of  relinquishing  her  determination  to  be 
present.  It  appeared  that  she  was 
also  reasonable  that  morning,  as  well 
as  amiable,  for  she  listened  to  him,  and 
at  length  voluntarily  said  she  would 
think  no  more  about  it. 

"But  you  must  afford  me  some  treat 
in  place  of  it,"  she  immediately  added. 
"  Will  you  promise  to  take  me  for  a 
whole  day  next  week  to  Heartburg  ?" 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Lionel.  "  There 
is  to  be  a  morning  concert  at  Heart- 
burg  next  Tuesday.  If  you  feel  well 
enough  we  can  attend  that." 

He  did  not  think  morning  concerts, 
and  the  fatigue  they  sometimes  entail, 
particularly  desirable  things  for  his 
wife ;  but,  compared  with  hot  ball- 
rooms and  the  night  air,  they  seemed 
innocuous.  Sibylla  liked  morning  con- 
certs, uncommonly,  nearly  as  much  as 
Master  Cheese  liked  tarts :  she  liked 
any  thing  that  afforded  an  apology  for 
dress  and  display. 

"Mind,  Lionel,  you  promise  to  take 
me,"  she  reiterated. 

"Yes.  Provided  you  feel  equal  to 
going." 

Sibylla  took  breakfast  in  her  own 
room,  according  to  custom.  Formerly 
she  bad  done  so  through  idleness  :  now 
she  was  really  not  well  enough  to  rise 
early,  Lionel,  when  he  joined  the 
family  breakfast  table,  announced  the 
news  :  announced  it  in  his  own  charac- 
teristic manner. 

"  Sibylla  thinks,  after  all,  that  she 
will  be  better  at  home,  this  evening," 
he  said.  "  I  am  glad  she  has  so  decided 
it." 

"  Her  senses  have  come  to  her,  have 
they  !"  remarked  Lady  Verner. 

He  made  no  reply.  He  never  did 
make  a  reply  to  any  shaft  launched  by 
Lady  Verner  at  his  wife.  My  lady  was 
sparing  of  her  shafts  in  a  general  way 
since  they  had  resided  with  her,  but  she 
did  throw  one  out  now  and  then. 

"You  will  go  with  me,  then,  Lionel?'' 


He  shook  his  head,  telling  his  mother 
she  must  excuse  him  :  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  be  present. 

Sibylla  continued  in  a  remarkably 
quiet,  not  to  say  affable,  temper  all  day. 
Lionel  was  out,  but  returned  home  to 
dinner.  By  and  by  Lady  Verner  and 
Decima  retired  to  dress.  Lucy  went  up 
with  Decima,  and  Lionel  remained  with 
his  wife. 

When  they  came  down,  Sibylla  was 
asleep  on  the  sofa.  Lady  Verner  wore 
some  of  the  magnificent  and  yet  quiet 
attire  that  had  pertained  to  her  gayer 
days ;  Decima  was  in  white.  Lionel 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  to  hand 
them  into  the  carriage  that  waited. 
As  he  did  so,  the  aspect  of  his  sister's 
face  struck  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Decima  ?"  he 
exclaimed.  "  You  are  looking  perfectly 
white." 

She  only  smiled  in  answer  :  a  forced, 
unnatural  smile,  as  it  appeared  to 
Lionel.  But  he  said  no  more :  he 
thought  the  white  hue  might  be  only 
the  shade  cast  by  the  moonlight.  Lady 
!  Verner  looked  from  the  carriage  to  ask 
a  question. 

"Is  Jan  really  going,  do  you  know, 
Lionel  ?  Lucy  says  she  thinks  he  is. 
I  do  hope  and  trust  that  he  will  be 
attired  like  a  Christian,  if  he  is  absurd 
enough  to  appear." 

"  1  think  I'll  go  and  see,"  answered 
Lionel,  a  smile  crossing  his  face. 
"Take  care,  Catherine." 

Old  Catherine,  who  had  come  out 
with  shawls,  was  dangerously  near  the 
wheels — and  the  horses  were  on  the 
point  of  starting.  She  stepped  back, 
and  the  carriage  drove  on. 

xThe  bustle  had  aroused  Sibylla.  She 
rose  to  look  from  the  window  :  saw  the 
carriage  depart,  saw  Catherine  come  in, 
saw  Lionel  walk  away  towards  Deer- 
ham.  It  was  all  clear  iu  the  moon- 
light. Lucy  Tempest  was  looking  from 
the  other  window. 

"What  a  lovely  night  it  is!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  should  not  mind  a 
drive  of  ten  miles,  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  A  nd  yet  they  choose  to  say  that  going 
out  would  hurt  me  I"  spoke  Sibylla  in  a 
resentful  tone.  "They  only  do  it  on 
purpose  to  vex  me." 

Lucy  chose  to  ignore  the  subject:  it 
was  not  her  business  to  enter  into  it 
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one  way  or  the  other.  She  felt  that 
Mrs.  Verner  had  done  perfectly  right 
in  remaining  at  home  ;  that  her  strength 
would  have  been  found  unequal  to  sup- 
port the  heat  and  excitement  of  a  ball- 
room, following  on  the  night  air  of  the 
transit  to  it.  Lovely  as  the  night  was, 
it  \vas  cold  :  for  some  few  evenings  past 
the  gardeners  had  complained  of  frost. 

Lucy  drew  from  the  window  with  a 
half  sigh :  it  seemed  almost  a  pity  to 
shut  out  that  pleasant  moonlight : 
turned,  and  stirred  the  fire  into  a  blaze. 
Sibylla's  chilly  nature  caused  them  to 
enter  upon  evening  fires  before  other 
people  thought  of  them. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  lights,  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner ?" 

"  I  suppose  it's  time,  and  past  time," 
was  Sibylla's  answer.  "  I  must  have 
been  asleep  ever  so  long." 

Catherine  brought  them  in.  The 
man-servant  had  gone  in  attendance  on 
his  mistress.  The  moderate  household 
of  Lady  Yerner  consisted  now  but  of 
four' domestics  :  Therese,  Catherine,  the 
cook,  and  the  man. 

"  Shall  I  bring  tea  in,  Miss  Lucy  ?" 
asked  Catherine. 

Lucy  turned  her  eyes  on  Sibylla. 

"  Would  you  like  tea  now,  Mrs. 
Verner  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Sibylla.  "Not 
yet." 

She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke.  Old 
Catherine,  who  had  been  lowering  the 
curtains,  followed  next.  Lucy  drew  a 
chair  to  the  fire,  sat  down,  and  fell  into 
a  reverie. 

She  was  aroused  by  the  door  opening 
again.  It  proved  to  be  Catherine  with 
the  tea-things. 

"I  thought  I'd  bring  them  in,  and 
thin  they'll  be  ready,"  remarked  she. 
"  You  can  please  to  ring,  miss,  when 
you  want  the  urn." 

Lucy  simply  nodded,  and  Catherine 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  to  enjoy  a 
social  tete-a-tete  supper  with  the  cook. 
Mademoiselle  Therese,  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  mistress's  absence,  had  gone 
.  out  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The 
two  servants  sat  on  and  chatted 
together :  so  long,  that  Catherine 
openly  wondered  at  the  urn's  not  being 
called  for. 

"  They  must  both  have  gone  to  sleep, 
I  should  think,"  quoth  she.  "  Miss 


Lucy  over  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  Mr.  Lionel's  wife  over  hers,  up- 
stairs. I  have  not  heard  her  come 
down — " 

Catherine  stopped.  The  cook  had 
started  up,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door- 
way. Catherine,  whose  back  was  to- 
wards it,  hastily  turned ;  and  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation  broke  from  her 
lips. 

Standing  there  was  Mrs.  Verner, 
looking  like — like  a  bedecked  skeleton. 
She  was  in  fairy  attire.  A  gossamer 
robe  of  white  with  shining  ornaments, 
and  a  wreath  that  seemed  to  sparkle 
with  glittering  dew-drops  on  her  head. 
But  her  arms  were  thin,  wasted  ;  and 
the  bones  of  her  poor  neck  seemed  to 
rattle  as  they  heaved  painfully  under 
the  gems ;  and  her  face  had  not  so 
much  as  the  faintest  tinge  of  hectic,  but 
was  utterly  colorless :  worse ;  it  was 
wan,  ghastly.  A  distressing  sight  to 
look  upon,  was  she,  as  she  stood  there : 
she  and  the  festal  attire  were  so  com- 
pletely at  variance.  She  came  forward, 
before  the  servants  could  recover  from 
their  astonishment. 

"Where's  Richard  ?"  she  asked, 
speaking  in  a  low  subdued  tone,  as  if 
fearing  to  be  heard — though  there  was 
nobody  in  the  house  to  hear  her,  save 
Lucy  Tempest.  And  probably  it  was 
from  her  wish  to  avoid  all  attention  to 
her  proceedings  that  caused  her  to  come 
down  stealthily  to  the  servants  instead 
of  ringing  for  them. 

"Richard  is  not  come  back,  ma'am," 
answered  Catherine.  "  We  have  just 
been  saying  that  he'll  most  likely  stop 
up  there  with  the  Hall  servants  until 
my  lady  returns." 

"  Not  back  !"  echoed  Sibylla,  "  Cook, 
you  must  go  out  for  me,"  she  imperi- 
ously added,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  Go  to  Dean's  and  order  one  of  their 
flies  here  directly.  Wait,  and  come 
back  with  it." 

The  cook,  a  simple  sort  of  young  wo- 
man, save  in  her  own  special  department, 
did  not  demur,or  appear  to  question  in  the 
least  the  expediency  of  the  order.  Cathe- 
rine questioned  it  very  much  indeed  ;  but 
while  she  hesitated  what  to  do,  whether 
to  stop  the  cook,  or  to  venture  on  a  re- 
monstrance to  Mrs.  Verner,  or  to  appeal 
to  Miss  Tempest  to  do  it,  the  cook  was 
gone.  Servants  are  not  particular  in 
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country  places,  and  the  girl  went  straight 
out  as  she  was,  staying  to  put  nothing 
on. 

Sibylla   appeared    to   be    shivering. 
She  took  up  her  place  right  in  front  of 
the  fire,  holding  out  her  hands  to  the 
blaze.     Her  teeth  chattered,  her  whole  | 
frame  trembled. 

"  The  fire  in  my  dressing-room  went  j 
out,"  she  remarked.     "  Take  care  that 
you  make  up  a  large  one  by  the  time  I 
return." 

"  You'll  never  go,  ma'am  !"  cried  old 
Catherine,  breaking  through  her  reserve. 
"  You  are  not  strong  enough." 

"  Mind  your  own  business,"  sharply 
retorted  Sibylla.    "  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  my  own  feelings,  whether  I  am  | 
strong,  or  whether  I  am  not  ?     I  am  as  j 
strong  as  you." 

Catherine  dared   no  more.      Sibylla  } 
cowered  over  the  fire,  her  head  turned 
sideways  as  she  glanced  on  the  table. 

"  What's  that  ?"  she  suddenly  cried, 
pointing  to  the  contents  of  a  jug. 

"It's  beer,  ma'am,"  answered  Cathe- 
rine. "  That  stupid  girl  drew  just  as 
much  as  if  Richard  and  Therese  had 
been  at  home.  Maybe  Therese  will  be 
in  yet  for  supper." 

"  Give  me  a  glass  of  it.  I  am  very 
thirsty." 

Again  old  Catherine  hesitated.  Malt 
liquor  had  been  expressly  forbidden  to 
Mrs.Verner.  It  made  her  cough  fright- 
fully. 

"  You  know  ma'am,  the  doctors  have 
said—" 

"Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  And 
give  me  what  I  require  ?  You  are  as 
bad  as  Mr.  Verner." 

Catherine  reached  a  tumbler,  poured 
it  half  full,  and  handed  it.  Mrs.Verner 
did  not  take  it. 

"  Fill  it,"  she  said. 

So  old  Catherine,  much  against  her 
will,  had  to  fill  it,  and  Sibylla  drained 
the  glass  to  the  very  bottom.  In  truth, 
sheswas  continually  thirsty  :  she  seemed 
to  have  a  perpetual  inward  fever  upon 
her.  Her  shoulders  were  shivering  as 
she  set  down  the  glass. 

"  Go  and  find  ray  opera  cloak,  Cathe- 
rine.     It   must   have    dropped   on  the 
stairs.      I  know  I  put  it  on  as  I  left  my  ; 
room." 

Catherine  quitted  the  kitchen  on  the  \ 
erraud.     She  would  have  liked  to  clo^e 


the  door  after  her  :  but  it  happened  to 
be  pushed  quite  back  with  a  chair 
against  it;  and  the  pointedly  shutting 
it  might  have  been  noticed  by  Sibylla. 
She  found  the  opera  cloak  lying  on  the 
landing,  near  Sibylla's  bedroom  door. 
Catching  it  up,  she  slipped  off  her  shoes 
at  the  same  moment,  stole  down  noise- 
lessly and  went  into  the  presence  of  Miss 
Tempest. 

Lucy  looked  astonished.  She  sat  at 
the  table,  reading,  waiting  with  all  pa- 
tience the  entrance  of  Sibylla,  ere  she 
made  the  tea.  To  see  Catherine  steal 
in  covertly  with  her  finger  to  her  lips, 
excited  her  wonder. 

"  Miss  Lucy,  she's  going  to  the  ball," 
was  the  old  servant's  salutation,  as  she 
approached  close  to  Lucy,  and  spoke  in 
the  faintest  whisper.  "  She  is  shivering 
over  the  kitchen  fire,  with  hardly  a  bit 
of  gown  to  her  back,  so  far  as  warmth 
goes.  Here's  her  opera  cloak  :  she 
dropped  it  coming  down.  Cook's  gone 
out  for  a  fly." 

Lucy  felt  startled.  "Do  you  mean 
Mrs.  Veruer  ?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  do,"  answered 
Catherine.  "She  has  been  up-stairsall 
this  while,  and  has  dressed  herself  alone. 
She  must  not  go,  Miss  Lucy.  She's 
looking  like  a  ghost.  What  will  Mr. 
Yerner  say  to  us,  if  we  let  her  ?  It  may 
just  be  her  death." 

Lucy  clasped  her  hands  in  her  con- 
sternation. 

"  Catherine,  what  can  we  do  ?  We 
have  no  influence  over  her.  She  would 
not  listen  to  us  for  a  moment.  If  we 
could  but  find  Mr.  Verner  !" 

"  He  was  going  round  to  Mr.  Jan's 
when  my  lady  drove  off.  I  heard  him 
say  it.  Miss  Lucy,  /can't  go  after  him  : 
she'd  find  me  out :  I  can't  leave  her,  or 
leave  the  house.  But  he  ought  to  be 
got  here." 

Did  the  woman's  words  point  to  the 
suggestion  that  Lucy  should  go  ?  Lucy 
may  have  thought  it :  or,  perhaps,  she 
entered  on  the  suggestion  of  her  own 
accord. 

"  I  will  go,  Catherine,"  she  whispered. 
"  I  don't  mind  it.  It  is  nearly  as  light 
as  day  outside,  and  I  shall  soon  be  at 
Mr.  Jan's.  You  go  back  to  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner." 

Feeling  that  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost;  feeling  that  Mrs.  Verner 
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ought  to  be  stopped  at  all  hazards  for 
her  own  sake,  Lucy  caught  up  a  shawl 
and  a  green  sun-bonnet  of  Lady  Yerner's 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  hall,  and 
thus  hastily  attired,  went  out.  Speeding 
swiftly  along  the  moonlight  road  she 
soon  gained  Deerham,  and  turned  to  the 
house  of  Dr.  West.  A  light  in  the  sur- 
gery guided  her  there  at  once. 

But  the  light  was  there  alone.  No- 
body was  present  to  reap  its  benefit  or 
to  answer  intruders.  Lucy  knocked 
pretty  loudly  on  the  counter  without 
bringing  forth  any  result.  Apparently 
she  was  not  heard  :  perhaps  from  the 
fact  that  the  sound  was  drowned  in  the 
noise  of  some  fizzing  and  popping  which 
seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the  next  room 
. — Jan's  bed-room.  Her  consideration 
for  Mrs.  Verner  put  ceremony  out  of 
the  question  :  in  fact,  Lucy  was  not 
given  at  the  best  of  times  to  stand  much 
upon  that:  and  she  stepped  round  the 
counter,  and  knocked  briskly  at  the  door. 
Possibly  Lionel  might  be  in  there  with 
Jan. 

Lionel  was  not.  Or  Jan,  either.  The 
door  was  gingerly  opened  about  two 
inches  by  Master  Cheese,  who  was  en- 
veloped in  a  great  white  apron  and  white 
oversleeves.  His  face'  looked  red  and 
confused  as  it  peeped  out,  like  that  of 
one  who  is  caught  at  some  forbidden 
mischief;  and  Lucy  obtained  sight  of  a 
perfect  mass  of  vessels,  brass,  earthen- 
ware, glass  and  else,  with  which  the 
raoin  was  strewed.  In  point  of  fact, 
Master  Cheese,  believing  he  was  safe 
from  Jan's  superintendence  for  some 
hours,  had  seized  upon  the  occasion  to 
plunge  into  his  forbidden  chemical  re- 
searches again,  and  had  taken  French 
leave  to  use  Jan's  bed-room  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  surgery  being  limited  for 
space. 

"  What  do  yon  want  ?"  cried  he 
roughly,  staring  at  Lucy. 

"Is  Mr.  Yerner  here  ?"  she  asked. 

Then  Master  Cheese  knew  the  voice, 
and  condescended  a  sort  of  apology  for 
his  abruptness. 

"I  didn't  know  you,  Miss  Tempest, 
in  that  fright  of  a  bonnet,"  said  he, 
walking  forth  and  closing  the  bed-room 
door  behind  him.  "  Mr.  Yerner's  not 
here." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  he 


is  ?"  asked  Lucy.  "  He  said  he  was 
coming  here,  an  hour  ago." 

"  So  he  did  come  here  ;  and  saw  Jan. 
Jan's  gone  to  the  ball.  And  Miss  Deb 
and  Miss  Amilly  are  gone  to  a  party  at 
Heartbnrg." 

"  Is  he  ?"  returned  Lucy,  referring  to 
Jan,  and  surprised  to  hear  the  news, 
balls  not  being  in  Jan's  line. 

"  /  can't  make  it  out,"  remarked 
Master  Cheese.  "  He  and  Sir  Edmund 
used  to  be  cronies,  I  think  :  so  I  sup- 
pose that  has  taken  him.  But  I  am  glad 
they  are  all  off:  it  gives  me  a  whole 
evening  to  myself.  He  and  Mr.  Yerner 
went  away  together." 

"I  wish  very  much  to  find  Mr.  Yer- 
ner," said  Lucy.  "It  is  of  great  conse- 
quence that  I  should  see  him.  I  suppose 
— you — could  not- — go  and  look  for  him, 
Master  Cheese?"  she  added,  pleadingly. 

"  Couldn't  do  it,"  responded  Master 
Cheese,  thinking  of  his  forbidden  chemi- 
cals. "  When  Jan's  away,  I  am  chief, 
you  know,  Miss  Tempest.  A  case  of 
broken  leg  may  be  brought  in,  for  any 
thing  I  can  tell." 

Lucy  wished  him  good-night  and 
turned  away.  She  hesitated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  gazing  up  and  down. 
To  start  on  a  search  for  Lionel,  appeared 
to  be  about  as  hopeful  a  project  as  that 
search,  renowned  in  proverb,  the  looking 
for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.  The  cus- 
tom in  Deerham  was,  not  to  light  the 
lamps  on  a  moonlight  night;  so  the  street, 
as  Lucy  glanced  on  either  side,  lay  white 
and  quiet ;  no  glare  to  disturb  its  peace, 
save  from  some  shop,  not  yet  closed. 
Mrs.  Duff's,  opposite,  was  among  the 
latter  catalogue  ;  and  her  son,  Mr.  Dan, 
appeared  to  be  taking  a  little  tumbling 
recreation  on  the  flags  before  the  bay 
window.  Lucy  crossed  over  to  him. 

"  Dan,"  said  she,  "do  you  happen  to 
have  seen  Mr.  Yerner  pass  lately  ?" 

Dan,  just  then  on  his  head,  turned 
himself  upside  down,  and  alighted  on  his 
feet,  humble  and  subdued.  "  Please, 
miss,  I  see'd  him  awhile  agone  along  of 
Mr.  Jan,"  was  the  answer,  pulling  his 
hair  by  way  of  salutation.  "They  went 
that  way.  Mr.  Jan  was  all  in  black,  he 
was." 

The  boy  pointed  towards  Deerham 
Court,  towards  Deerham  Hall.  There 
was  little  doubt  that  Jan  was  then  on 
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his  way  to  the  latter.     But  the  question 
for  Lucy  was — where  had  Lionel  gone  ? 

She  could  not  tell :  the  very  specula- 
tion upon  it  was  unprofitable,  since  it 
could  lead  to  no  certainty.  Lucy  turned 
homewards,  walking  qnickty. 

She  had  got  past  the  houses,  when 
she  discerned  before  her  in  the  distance, 
a  form  which  instinct — perhaps  some 
dearer  feeling — told  her  was  that  of  him 
of  whom  she  was  in  search.  He  was 
walking  with  a  slow,  leisurely  step  to- 
wards his  home.  Lucy's  heart  gave  a 
bound — that  it  did  so  still  at  his  sight, 
like  it  had  done  in  the  earlier  days,  was 
no  fault  of  hers  :  heaven  knew  that  she 
had  striven  and  prayed  against  it.  When 
she  caught  him  up,  she  was  out  of  breath, 
so  swiftly  had  she  sped. 

"Lucy!"  he  uttered.  "Lucy!  What 
do  you  do  here  ?" 

"  I  came  out  to  look  for  you,"  she 
simply  said ;  "there  was  nobody  else  at 
home  to  come.  I  went  to  Jan's,  think- 
ing you  might  be  there.  Mrs.  Verner 
has  dressed  herself  to  go  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund's. Yon  may  be  in  time  to  stop 
her  if  you  make  haste." 

With  a  half-uttered  exclamation,  Li- 
onel was  speeding  off,  when  he  appeared 
»to  remember  Lucy.     He  turned  to  take 
her  with  him. 

"No,"  said  Lucy,  stopping.  "  I  could 
not  go  as  quickly  as  you  :  and  a  minute, 
more  or  less,  may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence. There  is  nothing  to  hurt  me. 
You  make  the  best  of  your  way.  It  is 
for  your  wife's  sake." 

There  was  good  sense  in  all  she  said, 
and  Lionel  started  off  with  a  fleet  foot. 
Before  Lucy  had  quite  gained  the  Court, 
she  saw  him  corning  back  to  meet  her. 
He  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm  in  si- 
lence, and  kept  his  own  upon  it  for  an 
instant's  grateful  pressure. 

"  Thank  you,  Lucy,  for  what  you  have 
done.  Thank  you,  now  and  ever.  I  was 
too  late." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Verner  gone  ?" 

"  She  is  gone  these  ten  minutes  past, 
Catherine  says.  A  fly  was  found  imme- 
diately." 

They  turned  into  the  house  ;  into  the 
sitting-room.  Lucy  threw  off  the  large 
shawl  and  the  shapeless  green  bonnet : 
at  any  other  moment  she  would  have 
laughed  at  the  figure  she  must  have 


looked  in  them.  The  tea-things  still 
waited  on  the  table. 

"  Shall  I  make  you  some  tea  ?"  she 
asked. 

Lionel  shook  his  head.  "  I  must  go 
up  aud  dress.  I  shall  go  after  Sibylla." 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

WAS  IT  A  SPECTRE  ? 

IF  the  fair  forms  crowding  to  {he  fete 
at  Deerham  Hall  had  but  known  how 
near  ihatf&e  was  to  being  shorn  of  its 
master's  presence,  they  had  gone  less 
hopefully.  Scarcely  one  of  the  dowa- 
gers and  chaperones  bidden  to  it  but 
cast  a  longing  eye  to  the  heir,  for  their 
daughters'  sake ;  scarcely  a  daughter 
but  experienced  a  fluttering  of  the  heart, 
as  the  fond  fancy  presented  itself  that 
she  might  be  singled  out  for  the  chosen 
partner  of  Sir  Edmund  Hautley  :  for  the 
night,  at  any  rate  ;  and — perhaps — for 
the  long  night  of  the  future.  But  when, 
the  clock  struck  six  that  evening,  Sir 
Edmund  Hautley  had  not  arrived. 

Miss  Hautley  was  in  a  fever, — as  near- 
ly in  one  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cold 
single  lady  of  fifty-eight  to  go,  when 
some  overwhelming  disappointment  falls 
abruptly.  According  to  arranged  plans, 
Sir  Edmund  was  to  have  been  at  home 
by  middle  day,  crossing  by  the  night 
boat  from  the  Continent.  Middle  day 
came  and  went ;  afternoon  came  and 
went ;  evening  came — and  he  had  not 
come.  Miss  Hautley  would  have  set 
the  telegraph  to  work,  had  she  known 
where  to  set  it  to. 

But  good  luck  was  in  store  for  her. 
A  train,  arriving  between  six  and  seven, 
brought  him ;  and  his  carriage — the 
carriage  of  his  late  father,  which  had 
been  waiting  at  the  station  since  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning — conveyed  him 
home. 

Yery  considerably  astonished  was  Sir 
Edmund  to  find  the  programme  which 
had  been  carved  out  for  the  night's 
amusement.  He  did  not  like  it ;  it 
jarred  upon  his  sense  of  propriety  ;  and 
he  spoke  a  hint  of  this  to  Miss  Hautley. 
It  was  the  death  of  his  father  which  had 
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called  him  home ;  a  father  with  whom 
he  had  lived  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  upon  terms  of  estrangement- — at  any 
rate,  upon  one  point;  was  it  seemly  that 
his  inauguration  should  be  one  of  gaie- 
ty ?  Yes,  Miss  Hautley  decisively  an- 
swered. Their  friends  were  not  meeting 
to  bewail  Sir  Rufus's  death  ;  that  took 
place  months  ago  ;  but  to  welcome  his, 
Sir  Edmund's  return,  and  his  entrance 
on  his  inheritance. 

Sir  Edmund — a  sunny-tempered,  yield- 
ing man,  the  very  opposite  in  spirit  to 
his  dead  father,  to  his  live  aunt — con- 
ceded the  point :  doing  it  with  all  the 
better  grace,  perhaps,  that  there  was 
now  no  help  for  it.  In  an  hour  or  two's 
time  the  guests  would  be  arriving.  Miss 
Hautley  inquired  curiously  as  to  the  point 
upon  which  he  and  Sir  Kufus  had  been 
at  issue  ;  she  had  never  been  able  to 
learn  it  from  Sir  Rufus.  Neither  did  it 
now  appear  that  she  was  likely  to  learn 
it  from  Sir  Edmund.  It  was  a  private 
matter,  he  said,  a  smile  crossing  his  lips 
as  he  spoke  ;  one  entirely  between  him- 
self and  his  father,  and  he  could  not 
speak  of  it.  It  had  driven  him  abroad 
she  believed,  Miss  Hautley  remarked, 
vexed  that  she  was  still  to  remain  in  the 
dark.  Yes,  acquiesced  Sir  Edmund  ;  it 
had  driven  him  abroad  and  kept  him 
there. 

He  was  ready,  and  stood  in  his  place 
to  receive  his  guests ;  a  tall  man,  of 
some  five-and-thirty  years,  with  a  hand- 
some face  and  pleasant  smile  upon  it. 
He  greeted  his  old  friends  cordially,  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate,  and 
was  laughing  and  talking  with  the 
Countess  of  Elmsley  when  the  announce- 
ment "  Lady  and  Miss  Verner  "  caught 
his  ear. 

It  caused  him  to  turn  abruptly. 
Breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence, 
he  quitted  the  countess  and  went  to  meet 
those  who  had  entered.  Lady  Yerner's 
greeting  was  a  somewhat  elaborate  one, 
and  he  looked  round  impatiently  for  De- 
cirna. 

She  stood  in  the  shade  behind  her 
mother.  Decima  ?  Was  that  Decima  ? 
What  had  she  done  to  her  cheeks  ?  They 
wore  the  crimson  hectic  which  was  all 
too  characteristic  of  Sibylla's.  Sir  Ed- 
mund took  her  hand. 

"  I  trust  you  are  well  ?" 

"  Quite   well,   thank   you,"  was   her 


murmured  answer,  drawing  away  the 
hand  which  had  barely  touched  his. 

Nothing  could  be  more  quiet  than  the 
meeting,  nothing  more  simple  than  the 
words  spoken  :  nothing  it  may  be  said, 
more  commonplace.  But  that  Decima 
was  suffering  from  some  intense  agita- 
tion, there  could  be  no  doubt :  and  the 
next  moment  her  face  had  turned  of  that 
same  ghastly  hue  which  had  startled  her 
brother  Lionel  when  he  was  handing  her 
into  the  carriage.  Sir  Edmund  con- 
tinued speaking  with  them  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  was  called  off  to  receive  other 
guests. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  how  to  dance, 
Edmund  ?" 

The  question  came  from  Miss  Haut- 
ley, disturbing  him  as  he  made  the  cen- 
tre of  a  group  to  whom  he  was  speaking 
of  his  Indian  life. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  have,"  he  said, 
turning  to  her.  "  Why  ?" 

"People  are  thinking  so,"  said  Miss 
Hautley.  "  The  music  has  been  burst- 
ing out  into  fresh  attempts  this  last  half 
hour,  and  impatience  is  getting  irrepres- 
sible. They  cannot  begin,  Edmund,  with- 
out you.  Your  partner  is  waiting." 

"My  partner?"  reiterated  Sir  Ed- 
mund. "I  have  asked  nobody  yet." 

"But  I  have,  for  you.  At  least,  I 
have  as  good  as  done  it.  Lady  Con- 
stance— " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  aunt,  you  are  very 
kind,"  he  hastily  interrupted  ;  "  but  when 
I  do  dance — which  is  of  rare  occurrence 
— I  like  to  choose  my  own  partner.  I 
must  do  so  now." 

"  Well,  take  care,  then,"  was  the  an- 
swer of  Miss  Hautley,  not  deeming  it 
necessary  to  drop  her  voice  in  the  least. 
"  The  room  is  anxious  to  see  upon  whom 
it  will  be  fixed  ;  it  may  be  a  type,  they 
are  saying,  of  what  another  choice  of 
yours  may  be." 

Sir  Edmund  laughed  good-humoredly, 
making  a  joke  of  the  allusion.  "Then 
I  must  walk  round  deliberately  and  look 
out  for  myself — as  it  is  said  some  of  our 
royal  reigning  potentates  have  done. 
Thank  you  for  the  hint." 

But,  instead  of  walking  round  delib- 
erately, Sir  Edmund  Hautley  walked 
direct  to  one  point  of  the  room,  halting 
before  Lady  Yerner  and  Decima.  He 
bent  to  the  former,  speaking  a  few  words 
in  a  joking  tone. 
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"  I  am  bade  to  fix  upon  a  partner, 
Lady  Verner.  May  it  be  your  daugh- 
ter ?"" 

Lady  Yerner  looked  at  Decima.  "  She 
so  seldom  dances.  I  do  not  think  you 
will  persuade  her." 

"  I  think  I  can,"  he  softly  said,  hold- 
ing out  his  arm.  And  Decima  rose  and 
put  hers  into  it  without  a  word. 

"  How  capricious  she  is  !"  remarked 
Lady  Yerner  to  the  Countess  of  Elms- 
ley,  who  was  sitting  next  her.  "If  I 
pressed  her  she  would  probably  have  said 
no.  As  she  has  done  so  many  times." 

He  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
room,  Decima  by  his  side  in  her  white 
silk  robes.  Decima  with  her  wondrous 
beauty,  and  the  hectic  on  her  cheeks 
again.  Many  an  envious  pair  of  eyes 
was  cast  to  her.  "  That  dreadful  old 
maid,  Decima  Yerner !"  were  amongst 
the  compliments  launched  at  her.  "  She 
to  usurp  him  !  How  had  my  Lady  Yer- 
ner contrived  to  manoeuvre  for  it  ?" 

But  Sir  Edmund  did  not  appear  dis- 
satisfied with,  his  partner,  if  the  room 
was.  He  paid  a  vast  deal  more  atten- 
tion to  her  than  he  did  to  the  dance  : 
the  latter  he  put  out  more  than  once,  his 
head  and  eyes  being  bent,  whispering  to 
Decima.  Before  the  dance  was  over  the 
hectic  on  her  cheeks  had  grown  deeper. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  the  night  air?" 
he  asked,  leading  her  through  the  con- 
servatory to  the  door  at  its  other  end. 

"  No.     It  never  hurts  me." 

He  proceeded  along  the  gravel  path 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  house : 
there  he  opened  the  glass  doors  of  a 
room  and  entered  it.  It  led  into  another, 
bright  with  fire. 

"  It  is  my  own  sitting-room,"  he  ob- 
served. "  Nobody  will  intrude  upon  us 
here." 

Taking  up  the  poker,  he  stirred  the 
fire  into  a  blaze.  Then  he  put  it  down 
and  turned  to  her,  as  she  stood  on  the 
hearth-rug. 

"  Decima !" 

It  was  only  a  simple  name ;  but  Sir 
Edmund's  whole  frame  was  quivering 
with  emotion  as  he  spoke  it.  He  clasp- 
ed her  to  him  with  a  strangely  fond 
gesture,  and  bent  his  face  on  hers. 

"I  left  my  farewell  on  your  lips  when 
I  quitted  you,  Decima.  I  must  take  my 
welcome  from  them  now." 


She  burst  into  tears  as  she  clung  to 
him. 

"  Sir  Rufus  sent  for  me  when  he  was 
dying,"  she  whispered.  "Edmund,  he 
said  he  was  sorry  to  have  opposed  you  ; 
he  said  he  would  not  if  the  time  could 
come  over  again." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  answered.  "I  have 
his  full  consent;  nay,  his  blessing.  They 
are  but  a  few  words,  but  they  were  the 
last  he  ever  wrote.  You  shall  see  them, 
Deciraa ;  he  calls  you  my  future  wife, 
Lady  Hautley.  Oh,  my  darling  !  what 
a  long,  a  cruel  separation  it  has  been  !" 

Ay !  far  more  long,  more  cruel  for 
Decima  than  for  him.  She  was  feeling 
it  bitterly  now,  as  the  tears  poured  down 
her  face.  Sir  Edmund  placed  her  in  a 
chair.  He  hung  over  her  scarcely  less 
agitated  than  she  was,  soothing  her  with 
all  the  fondness  of  his  true  heart,  with 
the  sweet  words  she  had  once  known  so 
well.  He  turned  to  the  door  when  she 
grew  calmer. 

"  I  am  going  tQ  bring  Lady  Yerner. 
It  is  time  she  knew  it." 

Not  through  the  garden  this  time, 
but  through  the  open  passages  of  the 
house,  lined  with  servants,  went  Sir 
Edmund.  Lady  Yerner  was  in  the  seat 
where  they  left  her.  He  made  his  way 
to  her,  and  held  his  arm  out  that  she 
might  take  it. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  monopolize 
you  for  a  few  minutes  ?"  he  said.  "I 
have  a  tale  to  tell  in  which  you  may 
feel  interested." 

"  About  India  ?"  she  asked  as  she 
rose.  "  I  suppose  you  used  to  meet 
some  of  my  old  friends  there  ?" 

"Not  about  India,"  he  answered, 
leading  her  from  the  room.  "  India  can 
wait.  About  some  one  nearer  and 
dearer  to  us  than  any  now  in  India. 
Lady  Yerner,  when  I  asked  you  just 
now  to  permit  me  to  fix  upon  your 
daughter  as  a  partner,  I  could  have 
added  for  life.  Will  you  give  me  De- 
cima ?" 

Had  Sir  Edmund  Hautley  asked  for 
herself,  Lady  Yerner  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  astonished.  He  poured  into 
her  ear  the  explanation,  the  whole  tale 
of  their  old  love,  the  inveterate  opposi- 
tion to  it  of  Sir  Rufus — which  had 
driven  him  abroad. 

"  It  was  '  that  caused  you   to   exile 
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yourself  I"  she  reiterated  in  her  amaze- 
ment. 

"  It  was,  Lady  Yerner.  Marry  in 
opposition  to  my  father,  I  would  not — 
and  had  I  been  willing  to  brave  him, 
Decima  would  not.  So  I  left  my  home  : 
I  left  Decima  :  my  father  perfectly  un- 
derstanding that  our  engagement  ex- 
isted still :  that  it  only  lay  in  abeyance 
until  happier  times.  When  he  was  dying, 
he  repented  of  his  harshness,  and  re- 
called his  interdict ;  by  letter  to  me, 
personally  to  Decima.  He  died  with  a 
blessing  for  us  both  on  his  lips.  Jan  can 
tell  you  so." 

"What  has  Jan  to  do  with  it?"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Verner. 

"Sir  Rufns  made  a  confidant  of  Jan, 
and  charged  him  with  the  message  to 
me.  It  was  Jan  who  inclosed  to  me 
the  few  words  my  father  was  able  to 
trace." 

"  I  think  Jan  might  have  imparted 
the  secret  to  me,"  resentfully  spoke 
Lady  Yerner.  "It  is  just  like  ungrate- 
ful Jan." 

"Jan  ungrateful  ? — never  !"  spoke  Sir 
Edmund,  warmly.  "  There's  not  a  truer 
heart  breathing,  than  Jan's.  It  was  not 
his  secret,  and  I  expect  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  at  liberty  to  tell  even  you. 
Decima  would  have  imparted  it  to  you 
years  ago,  when  I  went  away,  but  for 
one  thing." 

"  What  may  that  have  been  ?"  asked 
Lady  Yerner. 

"Because  we  feared,  she  and  I,  that 
your  pride  would  be  so  wounded,  and 
not  unjustly,  at  my  father's  unreasonable 
opposition,  that  you  might,  in  retalia- 
tion, forbid  the  alliance,  then  and  always. 
You  see  I  am  candid,  Lady  Yerner.  I 
can  afford  to  be,  can  I  not?" 

"  Decima  ought  to  have  told  me," 
was  all  the  reply  given  by  Lady  Yerner. 

"  And  Decima  would  have  told  you 
at  all  hazards,  but  for  my  urgent  en- 
treaties. The  blame  is  wholly  mine, 
Lady  Yerner.  You  must  forgive  me." 

"In  what  lay  the  objection  of  Sir 
Rufus  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  honestly  believe  that  it  arose  en- 
tirely from  that  dogged  self-will — may  I 
be  forgiven  for  speaking  thus  irreve- 
rently of  my  dead  father  ! — which  was 
his  great  characteristic  through  life.  It 
was  I  who  chose  Decima,  not  he;  and 
therefore  my  father  opposed  it.  To 


Decima  and  to  Decima's  family  he  could 
not  have  any  possible  objection — in  fact 
he  had  not.  But  he  liked  to  oppose  his 
will  to  mine.  I — if  I  know  any  thing 
of  myself — am  the  very  reverse  of  self- 
willed,  and  I  had  always  yielded  to  him. 
No  question,  until  this,  had  ever  arisen 
that  was  of  vital  importance  to  my  life 
and  its  happiness." 

"  Sir  Rufus  may  have  resented  her 
want  of  fortune,"  remarked  Lady  Yer- 
ner. 

"  I  think  not.  He  was  not  a  covet- 
ous or  a  selfish  man  ;  and  our  revenues 
are  such  that  I  can  make  ample  settle- 
ments on  ray  wife.  No,  it  was  the  self- 
will.  But  it  is  all  over,  and  I  can 
openly  claim  her.  You  will  give  her 
to  me,  Lady  Yerner  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  was  the  reply  of 
my  lady.  "  But  people  have  been  call- 
ing her  an  old  maid." 

Sir  Edmund  laughed. 

"How  they  will  be  disappointed! 
Some  of  their  eyes  may  be  opened  to- 
night. I  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  a  secret  of  our  engagement  now." 

"  You  must  permit  me  to  ask  one 
question,  Sir  Edmund.  Have  you  and 
Decinm  corresponded  ?" 

"  No.  We  separated  for  the  time  en- 
tirely. The  engagement  existing  in  our 
own  hearts  alone." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  did  not 
think  Decima  would  have  carried  on  a 
correspondence  unknown  to  me." 

"I  am  certain  that  she  would  not. 
And  for  that  reason  I  never  asked  her 
to  do  it.  Until  I  met  Decima  to-night, 
Lady  Yerner,  we  have  had  no  commu- 
nication with  each  other  since  I  left. 
But  I  am  quite  sure  that  neither  of  us 
has  doubted  the  other  for  a  single  mo- 
ment." 

"It  has  been  a  long  while  to  wait," 
mused  Lady  Yerner,  as  they  entered  the 
presence  of  Decima,  who  started  up  to 
receive  them. 

When  they  returned  to  the  rooms,  Sir 
Edmund  with  Decima,  Lady  Yerner  by 
her  daughter's  side,  the  first  object  that 
met  their  view  was  Jan — Jan  at  a  ball  ! 
Lady  Yerner  lifted  her  eyebrows  :  she 
had  never  believed  that  Jan  would  really 
show  himself  where  he  must  be  so  en- 
tirely out  of  place.  But  there  Jan  was  : 
in  decent  dress,  too  :  black  clothes  and 
a  white  neckcloth  and  gloves.  Jan's 
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great  hands  laid  hold  of  both  Sir  Ed- 
mund's. 

"I'm  uncommon  glad  you  are  back  1" 
cried  he — which  was  his  polite  phrase 
for  expressing  satisfaction. 

"  So  am  I,  Jan,"  heartily  answered 
Sir  Edmund.  "I  have  never  had  a  real 
friend,  Jan,  since  I  left  you." 

"  We  can  be  friends  still,"  said  plain 
Jan. 

"  Ay,"  said  Sir  Edmund,  meaningly, 
"  and  brothers."  But  the  last  word  was 
spoken  in  Jan's  ear  alone,  for  they  were 
in  a  crowd  now. 

"  To  see  you  here,  very  much  sur- 
prises me,  Jan,"  remarked  Lady  Yerner, 
asperity  in  her  tone.  "  I  hope  you  will 
contrive  to  behave  properly." 

Lady  Mary  Elmsley,  then  standing 
with  them,  laughed. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  he  should  do, 
Lady  Verner  ?" 

"  Ho  was  not  made  for  society,"  said 
Lady  Yerner,  with  asperity. 

"  Nor  society  for  me,"  returned  Jan, 
good-humoredly.  "  I'd  rather  be  watch- 
ing a  case  of  fever." 

"  Oh,  Jan  !"  cried  Lady  Mary,  laugh- 
ing still. 

"So  I  would,"  repeated  Jan.  "At 
somebody's  bedside,  in  my  easy  coat,  I 
feel  at  home.  And  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  good ;  that's  more.  This  is  no- 
thing but  waste  of  time." 

"  You  hear  ?"  appealed  Lady  Yerner 
to  them,  as  if  Jan's  avowal  were  a  pass- 
ing proof  of  her  assertion — that  he  and 
society  were  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
"  /  wonder  you  took  the  thought  to  at- 
tire yourself  decently,"  she  added,  her 
face  retaining  its  strong  vexation.  "  Had 
any  body  asked  me,  I  should  have  given 
it  as  my  opinion  that  you  had  not  things 
fit  to  appear  in." 

"  I  have  got  these,"  returned  Jan, 
looking  down  at  his  clothes.  "  Won't 
they  do  ?  It's  my  funeral  suit." 

The  unconscious  matter-of-fact  style 
of  Jan's  avowal  was  beyond  every  thing. 
Lady  Verner  was  struck  dumb,  Sir  Ed- 
mund smiled,  and  Mary  Elmsley  laughed 
outright. 

"Oh,  Jan!"  said  she,  "  you'll  be  a 
child  all  your  days.  What  do  you  mean 
by  your  'funeral  suit'?" 

"  Any  body  might  know  that,"  was 
Jan's  answer  to  Lady  Mary.  "  It's  the 
suit  I  keep  for  funerals.  A  doctor  is  al- 


ways getting  asked  to  attend  them  :  and 
if  he  does  not  go,  he  offends  the  people." 

"  You  might  have  kept  the  informa- 
tion to  yourself,"  rebuked  Lady  Yerner. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  does  it  ?"  asked 
Jan.  "  Aren't  they  good  enough  to 
come  in  ?" 

He  turned  his  head  round,  to  get  a 
glance  at  the  said  suit  behind.  Sir  Ed- 
mund laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder.  Young  as  Jan  had  been  be- 
fore Edmund  Hautley  went  out,  they  had 
live  closed  friends. 

"  The  clothes  are  all  right,  Jan.  And 
if  you  had  come  without  a  coat  at  all, 
you  would  have  been  equally  welcome 
to  me." 

"  I  should  not  have  gone  to  this  sort 
of  thing  anywhere  else,  you  know :  it 
is  not  in  my  line,  as  my  mother  says.  I 
came  to  see  you." 

"  And  I  would  rather  see  you,  Jan, 
than  any  body  else  in  the  room — with 
one  exception,"  was  the  reply  of  Sir 
Edmund.  "lam  sorry  not  to  see  Li- 
onel." 

"  He  couldn't  come,"  answered  Jan. 
"  His  wife  turned  crusty,  and  said  she'd 
come  if  he  did — something  of  that — and 
so  he  stayed  at  home.  She  is  very  ill, 
and  she  wants  to  ignore  it,  and  go  out 
all  the  same.  It  is  not  fit  she  should." 

"Pray  do  you  mean  to  dance,  Jan  ?" 
inquired  Lady  Yerner,  the  question  be- 
ing put  ironically. 

"Not  I,"  returned  Jan.  "Who'd 
dance  with  me  ?" 

"  I'll  dance  with  you,  Jan,"  said  Lady 
Mary. 

Jan  shook  his  head. 

"  I  might  get  my  feet  entangled  in  the 
petticoats." 

"Not  you,  Jan,"  said  Sir  Edmund, 
laughing.  "  I  should  risk  that,  if  a  lady 
asked  me." 

"  She'd  not  care  to  dance  with  me," 
returned  Jan,  looking  at  Mary  Elmsley. 
"  She  only  says  it  out  of  good  nature." 

"  No,  Jan,  I  don't  think  I  do,"  avowed 
Lady  Mary.  "  I  should  like  to  dance 
with  you." 

"  I'd  stand  up  with  you,  if  I  stood  up 
with  anybody,"  replied  Jan.  "But 
where's  the  good  of  it  ?  I  don't  know 
the  figures  and  should  only  put  you  out, 
as  well  as  everybody  else." 

So,  what  with  his  ignorance  of  the 
figures,  and  his  dreaded  awkwardness 
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amidst  the  trains,  Jan  was  allowed  to 
rest  in  peace.  Mary  Elmsley  told  him 
that,  if  he  would  come  over  sometimes 
to  their  house  in  an  evening,  she  and  her 
young  sisters  would  practise  the  figures 
with  him,  so  that  he  might  learn  them. 
It  was  Jan's  turn  to  laugh  now.  The 
notion  of  his  practising  dancing,  or  hav- 
ing evenings  to  waste  on  it,  amused  him 
considerably. 

"  Go  to  your  house  to  learn  dancing  !" 
echoed  he.  "Folks  would  be  for  putting 
me  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  If  I  do  find  an 
hour  to  myself  any  odd  evening,  I  have 
to  get  to  my  dissection.  I  went  shares 
the  other  day  in  a  beautiful  subject — " 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  tell  me  of 
that,  Jan,"  interrupted  Lady  Mary, 
keeping  her  countenance. 

"  I  wonder  you  talk  to  him,  Mary," 
observed  Lady  Verner.  "You  hear 
how  he  repays  you.  He  means  it  for 
good  breeding,  perhaps." 

"  I  don't  mean  it  for  rudeness,  at  any 
rate,"  returned  Jan.  "  Lady  Mary 
knows  that.  Don't  you  ?"  he  added, 
turning  to  her. 

A  strangely  thrilling  expression  in  her 
eyes  as  she  looked  at  him  was  her  only 
answer.  "  I  would  rather  have  that  sort 
of  rudeness  from  yon,  Jan,"  said  she, 
"  than  the  world's  hollow  politeness. 
There  is  so  much  of  false — " 

Mary  Elmsley's  sentence  was  never 
concluded.  What  was  it  that  had  broken 
in  upon  them  ?  What  object  was  that, 
gliding  into  the  room  like  a  ghost,  on 
whom  all  eyes  were  strained  with  a  ter- 
rible fascination  ?  Was  it  a  ghost  ?  It 
appeared  ghastly  enough  for  one.  Was 
it  one  of  Jan's  "subjects"  come  after 
him  to  the  ball  ?  Was  it  a  corpse  ?  It 
looked  more  like  that  than  any  thing 
else.  A  corpse  bedizened  with  jewels. 

"  She's  mad  !"  exclaimed  Jan,  who 
was  the  first  to  recover  his  speech. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  ejaculated  Sir  Ed- 
mund, gazing  with  something  very  like 
fear,  as  the  spectre  bore  down  towards 
him. 

"  It  is  my  brother's  wife,"  explained 
Jan.  "  You  may  see  how  fit  she  is  to 
come." 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  Sibylla 
had  her  hand  held  out  to  Sir  Edmund,  a 
wan  smile  on  her  ghastly  face.  His 
hesitation,  his  evident  discomposure,  as 
he  took  it,  were  not  lost  upon  her. 
21 


"  You  have  forgotten  me,  Sir  Ed- 
mund :  but  I  should  have  known  you 
anywhere.  Your  face  is  bronzed,  and  it 
is  the  only  change.  Am  /  so  much 
changed  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  are ;  greatly  changed," 
was  his  involuntary  acknowledgment  in 
his  surprise.  '•'  I  should  not  have  re- 
cognized you  for  the  Sibylla  West  of 
those  old  days." 

"  I  was  at  an  age  to  change,"  she  said. 
(i  j 11 

The  words  were  stopped  by  a  fit  of 
coughing.  Not  the  ordinary  cough, 
more  or  less  violent,  that  we  hear  in 
every-day  intercourse  ;  but  the  dreadful 
cough  that  tells  its  tale  of  the  hopeless 
state  within.  She  had  discarded  her 
opera  cloak,  and  stood  there,  her  shoul- 
ders, back,  neck,  all  bare  and  naked  ; 
tres  decolletee,  as  the  French  would  say ; 
shivering  palpably  ;  imparting  the  idea 
of  a  skeleton  with  rattling  bones.  Sir 
Edmund  Hautley,  quitting  Decima,  took 
her  arm  compassionately  and  led  her  to 
a  seat. 

Mrs.  Verner  did  not  like  the  atten- 
tion. Pity,  compassion,  was  in  every 
line  of  his  face — in  every  gesture  of  his 
gentle  hand  :  and  she  resented  it. 

"I  am  not  ill,"  she  declared  to  Sir 
Edmund,  between  the  paroxysms  of  her 
distressing  cough.  "  The  wind  seemed 
to  take  my  throat  as  I  got  out  of  the 
fly,  and  it  is  making  me  cough  a  little, 
but  I  am  not  ill.  Has  Jan  been  telling 
you  that  I  am  ?" 

She  turned  round  fiercely  on  Jan  as 
she  spoke.  Jan  had  followed  her  to  her 
chair,  and  stood  near  her:  he  may  have 
deemed  that  so  evident  an  invalid  should 
possess  a  doctor  at  hand.  A  good  thing 
that  Jan  was  of  equable  temper,  of  easy 
temperament ;  otherwise  there  might 
have  been  perpetual  open  war  between 
him  and  Sibylla.  She  did  not  spare  to 
him  her  sarcasms  and  her  insults  ;  but 
never  in  all  Jan's  intercourse  with  her, 
had  he  resented  them. 

"  No  one  has  told  me  any  thing  about 
you  in  particular,  Mrs.  Verner,"  was  the 
reply  of  SirEdmnud.  "  I  see  that  you 
look  delicate." 

"I  am  not  delicate,"  she  sharply  said. 
"  It  is  nothing.  I  should  be  very  well, 
if  it  were  not  for  Jan." 

"That's  good," returned  Jan.  "  What 
do  I  do?" 
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"  Yon  worry  me,"  she  answered  cnrt- 
ly.  "  You  say  I  must  not  go  out ;  I 
mast  not  do  this,  or  do  the  other.  You 
know  you  do.  Presently  you  will  be 
saying  I  must  not  dance.  But  I  will.1' 

"  Does  Lionel  know  you  have  come  ?" 
inquired  Jan,  leaving  other  questions  in 
abeyance. 

"I  don't  know.  It's  nothing  to  him. 
He  was  not  going  to  stop  me.  I  am 
quite  enchanted  that  you  have  come 
home,  Sir  Edmund,"  she  added,  turning 
to  the  baronet. 

"  I  am  pleased  myself,  Mrs.  Verner. 
Home  has  more  charms  for  me  than  the 
world  knows  of." 

"  You  will  give  us  some  nice  enter- 
tainments, I  hope,"  she  continued,  her 
cough  beginning  to  subside.  "  Sir  Ru- 
fus  lived  like  a  hermit." 

That  she  would  not  live  to  partake  of 
any  entertainments  he  might  give,  Sir 
Edmund  Hautley  felt  assure  as  though 
he  had  then  seen  her  in  her  grave-clothes. 
No,  not  even  could  he  be  deceived,  or 
entertain  the  faintest  false  hope,  though 
the  cough  became  stilled,  and  the  bril- 
liant hectic  of  reaction  shone  on  her 
cheeks.  Very  beautiful  would  she  then 
have  looked,  save  for  her  attenuate  frame, 
with  that  bright  crimson  flush  and  her 
gleaming  golden  hair. 

Quite  sufficiently  beautiful  to  attract 
partners,  and  one  came  up  and  requested 
her  to  dance.  She  rose  in  acquiescence, 
turning  her  back  right  upon  Jan,  who 
would  have  interposed. 

"  Go  away,"  said  she.  "  I  don't  want 
any  lecturing  from  you." 

But  Jan  did  not  go  away.  He  laid 
his  hand  impressively  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  You  must  not  do  it,  Sibylla.  There's 
a  pond  outside ;  it's  just  as  good  you 
went  and  threw  yourself  into  that.  It 
would  do  you  no  more  harm." 

She  jerked  her  shoulder  away  from 
him  ;  laughing  a  little  scornful  laugh, 
and  saying  a  few  contemptuous  words 
to  her  partner  directed  to  Jan.  Jan 
propped  his  back  against  the  wall,  and 
watched  her,  giving  her  a  fe.w  words  in 
his  turn. 

"As  good  try  to  turn  a  mule,  as  turn 
her." 


He  watched  her  through  the  qnadrilla. 
He  watched  the  gradually  increasing 
excitement  of  her  temperament.  No- 
thing could  be  more  pernicious  for  her; 
nothing  more  dangerous  ;  as  Jan  knew. 
Presently  he  watched  her  plunge  into  a 
waltz  :  and  just  at  that  moment  his  eyes 
fell  on  Lionel. 

He  had  just  entered  ;  he  was  shaking 
hands  with  Sir  Edmund  Hautley.  Jan 
made  his  way  to  them. 

"Have  you  seen  Sibylla,  Jan  ?"  was 
the  first  question  of  Lionel  to  his  broth- 
er. "  I  hear  she  has  come." 

For  answer,  Jan  pointed  towards  a 
couple  amidst  the  waltzers,  and  Lionel's 
dismayed  gaze  fell  on  his  wife,  whirling 
around  at  a  mad  s'peed,  her  eyes  glisten- 
ing, her  cheeks  burning,  her  bosom  heav- 
ing :  with  the  violence  of  the  exertion, 
her  poor  breath  seemed  to  rise  in  loud 
gasps,  shaking  her  to  pieces,  and  the 
sweat-drops  poured  off  her  brow. 

One  dismayed  exclamation,  and  Li- 
onel took  a  step  forward.  Jan  caught 
him  back. 

"  It's  of  no  use,  Lionel.  I  have  tried. 
It  would  only  make  a  scene,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  end.  I  am  not  sure  either, 
whether  opposition  at  the  present  mo- 
ment would  not  do  as  much  harm  as  is 
being  done." 

"  Jan  !"  cried  Sir  Edmund,  in  an  un- 
der tone,  "  is — she — dying  ?" 
,     "  She  is  not  far  off  it,"  was  Jan's  an- 
swer. 

Lionel  had  yielded  to  Jan's  remon- 
strance, and  stood  back  against  the  wall, 
like  Jan  had  previously  been  doing.  The 
waltz  came  to  an  end:  in  the  dispersion 
Lionel  lost  sight  of  his  wife.  A  few 
moments,  and  strange  sounds  of  noise 
and  confusion  were  echoing  from  an  ad- 
joining room.  Jan  went  away  at  his 
own  rate  of  speed,  Lionel  in  his  wake. 
They  had  caught  the  reiterated  words 
spoken  in  every  phase  of  terrified  tones, 
"Mrs.  Yerner!  Mrs.  Verner!" 

"Ab,  poor  Mrs.  Verner  1  That  had 
been  her  last  dance  on  earth.  The  ter- 
rible exertion  had  induced  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing of  unnatural  violence,  and  in  the 
straining  a  blood-vessel  had  once  more 
broken. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

THE  LAMP  BURNT  OUT  AT  LAST. 

FROM  the  roof  of  the  house  to  the 
floor  of  the  cellar,  ominous  silence 
reigned  in  Deerham  Court.  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner  lay  in  it — dying.  She  had  been  con- 
veyed home  from  the  Hall  on  the  morn- 
ing following  the  catastrophe.  Miss 
Hautley  and  Sir  Edmund  urged  her  re- 
maining longer,  offering  every  possible 
hospitality ;  but  poor  Sibylla  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  caprice  against  it.  Ca- 
prices she  would  have,  up  to  her  last 
breath.  All  her  words  were  "  Home  ! 
home  !"  Jan  said  she  might  be  moved 
with  safety ;  and  she  was  taken  there. 

She  seemed  none  the  worse  for  the 
removal — she  was  none  the  worse  for  it. 
She  was  dying,  but  the  transit  had  not 
increased  her  danger  or  her  pain.  Dr. 
Hayes  had  been  over  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  and  was  now  expected  again. 

"It's  all  waste  of  time,  his  coming; 
he  can't  do  any  tiling  ;  but  it  is  satisfac- 
tion for  Lionel,"  observed  Jan  to  his 
mother. 

Lady  Verner  felt  inclined  to  blame 
those  of  her  household  who  had  been  left 
at  home  for  Sibylla's  escapade  :  all  of 
them — Lionel,  Lucy  Tempest,  and  the 
servants.  They  ought  to  have  prevented 
it,  she  said  ;  have  kept  her  in  by  force, 
had  needs  been.  But  she  blamed  them 
wrongly.  Lionel  might  have  done  so 
had  he  been  present ;  there  was  no  know- 
ing whether  he  would  so  far  have  exerted 
his  authority,  but  the  scene  that  would 
inevitably  have  ensued  might  not  have 
been  less  fatal  in  it.s  consequences  to  Si- 
bylla. Lucy  answered,  and  with  truth, 
thfct  any  remonstrance  of  hers  to  Sibylla 
would  never  have  been  listened  to ;  and 
the  servants  excused  themselves — it  was 
not  their  place  to  presume  to  oppose  Mr. 
Verner's  wife. 

She  lay  on  the  sofa  in  her  dressing- 
room,  propped  up  by  pillows  ;  her  face 
wan,  her  breathing  labored.  Decima 
with  her,  calm  and  still ;  Catherine  ho- 
vered near,  to  be  useful,  if  necessary  ; 
Lady  Verner  was  in  her  room,  within 
call  ;  Lucy  Tempest  sat  on  the  stairs. 
Lucy,  remembering  certain  curious  ex- 
plosions, feared  that  her  presence  might 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  invalid  ;  but 
Lucy  partook  of  the  general  restlessness, 


and  sat  down  in  her  simple  fashion  on 
the  stairs,  listening  for  news  from  the  sick 
chamber.  Neither  she  nor  any  one  else 
in  the  house  could  have  divested  them- 
selves of  the  prevailing  excitement  that 
day,  or  settled  to  calmness  in  the  re- 
motest degree.  Lucy  wished  from  her 
very  heart  that  she  could  do  any  thing 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  Mrs.  Verner, 
or  to  soothe  the  general  discomfort. 
'  By  and  by,  Jan  entered,  and  came 
straight  up  the  stairs.  "Am  I  to  walk 
over  you,  Miss  Lucy  ?" 

"  There's  plenty  of  room  to  go  by, 
Jan,"  she  answered,  pulling  her  dress 
aside. 

"  Are  you  doing  penance  ?"  he  asked, 
as  he  strode  past  her. 

"  It  is  so  dull,  remaining  in  the 
drawing-room  by  myself,"  answered 
Lucy,  apologetically.  "  Everybody  is 
up-stairs." 

Jan  went  in  to  the  sick  room,  and 
Lucy  sat  on,  in  silence;  her  head  bent 
down  on  her  knees,  as  before.  Pres- 
ently Jan  returned. 

"  Is  she  any  better,  Jan  ?" 

"  She's  no  worse,"  was  Jan's  answer. 
"That's  something,  when  it  comes  to 
this  stage.  Where's  Lionel  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Lucy.  "I 
think  he  went  out.  Jan,"  she  added, 
dropping  her  voice,  "  will  she  get  well  ?" 

"  Get  well !"  echoed  Jan  in  his  plain- 
ness. "  It's  not  likely.  She  won't  be 
here  four-and-twenty  hours  longer." 

"  Oh,  Jan  !"  uttered  Lucy,  painfully 
startled  and  distressed.  "  What  a  dread- 
ful thing  !  And  all  because  of  her  going 
out  last  night!" 

"  Not  altogether,"  answered  Jan.   "It 
has  hastened  it,  no  doubt ;  but  the  end- 
I  ing  was  not  far  off  in  any  case." 

"  If  I  could  but  save  her  !"  murmured 
!  Lucy,  ia  her  unselfish  sympathy.  "  I 
shall  always  be  thinking  that  perhaps  if 
I  had  spoken  to  her  last  night,  instead 
of  going  out  to  find  Mr.  Verner,  she 
might  not  have  gone." 

"Look  here,"  ssiid  Jan.  "You  are 
not  an  angel  yet,  are  you,  Miss  Lucy  ?" 

"  Not  at  all  like  one,  I  fear,  Jan,n> 
was  her  sad  answer. 

"Well,  then,  I  can  tell  you  for  your 
satisfaction,  that  an  angel,  coming  down 
from  heaven  and  endued  with  angel's 
powers,  wouldn't  have  stopped  her  last 
night.  She'd  have  gone  in  spite  of  you, 
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and  of  all.  Her  mind  was  made  up  to 
it ;  and  her  telling  Lionel  in  the  morn- 
ing that  she'd  give  up  going,  provided 
he  would  promise  to  take  her  for  a  day's 
pleasure  to  Heartburg,  was  only  a  ruse 
to  throw  the  house  off  its  guard." 

Jan  passed  down.  Lucy  sat  on.  As 
Jan  was  crossing  the  court-yard, — for 
he  actually  went  out  at  the  front  door 
for  once  in  his  life,  like  he  had  done  the 
day  he  carried  the  blanket  and  the  black 
tea-kettle, — he  encountered  John  Mas- 
singbird.  Mr.  John  wore  his  usual  free- 
and-easy  costume,  and  had  his  short 
pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  I  say,"  began  he,  "  what/s  this  tale 
about  Mrs.  Lionel  ?  Folks  are  saying 
that  she  went  off  to  Hautley's  last  night, 
and  danced  herself  to  death." 

"  That's  near  enough,"  replied  Jan. 
"  She  would  go ;  and  she  did  ;  and  she 
danced  ;  and  she  finished  it  up  by  break- 
ing a  blood-vessel.  And  now  she  is 
dying." 

"  What  was  Lionel  about,  to  let  her 
go?" 

"Lionel  knew  nothing  of  it.  She 
slipped  off  when  he  was  out.  Nobody 
was  in  the  house  but  Lucy  Tempest  and 
one  or  two  of  the  servants.  She  dressed 
herself  on  the  quiet,  sent  for  a  fly,  and 
went." 

"  And  danced  !" 

"  And  danced,"  assented  Jan.  "  Her 
back  and  shoulders  looked  like  a  bag  of 
bones.  You  might  nearly  have  heard 
them  rattle." 

"I  always  said  there  were  moments 
when  Sibylla's  mind  was  not  right," 
composedly  observed  John  Massing- 
bircl.  "  Is  there  any  hope  ?" 

"None.  There  has  not  been  hope, 
in  point  of  fact,  for  a  long  while,"  con- 
tinued Jan.  "  As  anybody  might  have 
seen,  except  Sibylla.  She  has  been 
obstinately  blind  to  it.  Although  her 
father  warned  her,  when  he  was  here, 
that  she  could  not  live." 

John  Massingbird  smoked  for  some 
moments  in  silence.  "  She  was  always 
sickly,"  he  presently  said.  "Sickly  in 
constitution  ;  sickly  in  temper." 

Jan  nodded.  But  what  he  might  far- 
ther have  said  was  stopped  fetyr  the  en- 
trance of  Lionel.  He  came  in  at  the 
gate,  looking  jaded  and  tired.  His  mind 
was  ill  at  ease,  and  he  had  not  been  to 
bed. 


"  I  have  been  searching  for  yon,  Jan. 
Dr.  West  ought  to  be  telegraphed  to. 
Can  you  tell  where  he  is  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't,"  replied  Jan.  "  He 
was  at  Biarritz,  when  he  last  wrote  ;  but 
they  were  about  to  leave  it.  I  expect 
to  hear  from  him  daily.  If  we  did 
know  where  he  is,  Lionel,  telegraphing 
would  be  of  no  use.  He  could  not  get 
here." 

"I  should  like  him  telegraphed  to,  if 
possible,"  was  Lionel's  answer. 

"  I'll  telegraph  to  Biarritz,  if  you 
like,"  said  Jan.  "He  is  sure  to  have 
left,  though." 

"Do  so,"  returned  Lionel.  "Will 
you  come  in  ?"  he  added,  to  John  Mas- 
singbird. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  John  Mas- 
singbird. "  They'd  not  like  my  pipe. 
Tell  Sibylla,  I  hope  she'll  get  over  it. 
I'll  come  again  by  and  by,  and  hear  how 
she  is." 

Lionel  went  in-doors  and  passed  up- 
stairs with  a  heavy  footstep.  Lucy 
started  up  from  her  place,  but  not  before 
he  had  seen  her  in  it. 

"  Why  do  you  sit  there,  Lucy  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  blush- 
ing that  he  should  have  caught  her 
there,  though  she  had  not  cared  for 
Jan's  doing  so.  "  It  is  lonely  down- 
stairs to-day :  here  I  can  ask  every- 
body who  comes  out  of  the  room  how 
she  is.  I  wish  I  could  cure  her!  I  wish 
I  could  do  any  thing  for  her  !" 

He  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  her  head 
as  he  passed.  "  Thank  you  for  all,  my 
dear  child  !"  and  there  was  a  strange 
tone  of  pain  in  his  low  voice,  as  he  spoke 
it. 

Only  Decima  was  in  the  room  then, 
and  she  quitted  it  as  Lionel  entered. 
Treading  softly  across  the  carpet,  he 
took  his  seat  in  a  chair  opposite  Si- 
bylla's couch.  She  slept — for  a  great 
wonder — or  appeared  to  sleep.  The 
whole  morning  long — nay,  the  whole 
night  long,  her  bright,  restless  eyes  had 
been  wide  open  :  sleep  as  far  from  her 
as  it  could  well  be.  It  had  seemed  that 
her  fractious  temper  kept  sleep  away. 
But  her  eyes  were  closed  now,  and  two 
dark  purple  rims  enclosed  them,  terribly 
dark  on  the  wan  white  face.  Suddenly, 
the  eyes  unclosed  with  a  start,  as  if  her 
doze  had  been  abruptly  disturbed,  though 
Lionel  had  been  perfectly  still.  She 
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looked  at  him  for  a  minute  or  two  in  si- 
lence, and  he,  knowing  it  would  be  well 
that  she  should  doze  again,  neither  spoke 
nor  moved. 

"  Lionel,  am  I  dying?" 

Quietly  as  the  words  were  spoken, 
they  struck  on  his  ear  with  startling  in- 
tensity. He  rose  then  and  pushed  her 
hair  from  her  damp  brow  with  a  fond 
hand,  murmuring  some  general  inquiry 
as  to  how  she  felt. 

"Am  I  dying  ?"  came  again  from  the 
panting  lips. 

What  was  he  to  answer  her  ?  To  say 
that  she  was  dying,  might  send  her  into 
a  paroxysm  of  terror  ;  to  deceive  her  in 
that  awful  hour  by  telling  her  she  was 
not,  went  against  every  feeling  of  his 
heart. 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  die,"  she  urged, 
in  some  excitement,  interpreting  his  si- 
lence to  mean  the  worst.  "  Can't  Jan 
do  any  thing  for  me  ?  Can't  Dr.  Hayes  ?" 

"  Dr.  Hayes  will  be  here  soon,"  ob- 
served Lionel  soothingly,  if  somewhat 
evasively.  "  He  will  come  by  the  next 
train." 

She  took  his  hand,  held  it  between 
hers,  and  looked  beseechingly  up  to  his 
face.  "  I  don't  want  to  leave  you,"  she 
whispered.  "  Oh  Lionel  !  keep  me  here 
if  you  can  !  You  know  you  are  always 
kind  to  me.  Sometimes  I  have  re- 
proached you  that  you  were  not,  but  it 
was  not  true.  You  have  been  ever  kiud, 
have  you  not  ?" 

"  I  have  ever  striven  to  be  so,"  he  an- 
Bwered,  the  tears  glistening  on  his  eye- 
lashes. 

"  I  don't  want  to  die.  I  want  to  get 
well  and  go  about  again,  like  I  used  to 
do  when  at  Verner's  Pride.  Now  Sir 
Edmund  Hautley  is  come  home,  that  will 
be  a  good  place  to  visit  at.  Lionel,  I 
don't  want  to  die  !  Can't  you.  keep  me 
in  life  ?" 

"  If  by  sacrificing  my  own  life  I  could 
save  yours,  Heaven  knows  how  willingly 
I  would  do  it,"  he  tenderly  answered. 

"  Why  should  I  die  ?  Why  should  I 
die,  more  than  others  ?  I  don't  think  I 
am  dying,  Lionel,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  shall  get  well  yet." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  for  some 
eooling  drink  that  was  near,  and  Lionel 
gave  her  a  teaspoonful.  He  was  {jiving 
her  another,  but  she  jerked  her  head 
away  aud  spilled  it. 


"  It's  not  nice,"  she  said.  So  he  put 
it  down. 

"I  want  to  see  Deborah,"  she  re- 
sumed. 

"  My  dear,  they  are  at  Heartburg. 
I  told  you  so  this  morning.  They  will 
be  home  no  doubt  by  this  next  train. 
Jan  has  sent  to  them." 

"  What  should  they  do  at  Heartburg?" 
she  fractiously  asked. 

"  They  went  over  yesterday  to  remain 
until  to-day,  I  hear." 

Subsiding  into  silence,  she  lay  quite 
still,  save  for  her  panting  breath,  holding 
Lionel's  hand  as  he  bent  over  her. 
Some  noise  in  the  corridor  outside  at- 
tracted her  attention,  and  she  signed  to 
him  to  open  the  door. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  Dr.  Hayes,"  she  mur- 
mured. "  He  is  better  than  Jan." 

Better  than  Jan,  insomuch  as  that  he 
was  rather  given  to  assure  his  patients 
they  would  soon  be  strong  enough  to 
enjoy  the  al  fresco  delights  of  a  gipsy 
party,  even  though  he  knew  that  they 
had  not  an  hour's  prolonged  life  left  in 
them.  Not  so  Jan.  Never  did  a  mdre 
cheering  doctor  enter  a  sick  room  than 
Jan,  so  long  as  there  was  the  faintest 
shade  of  hope.  But,  when  the  closing 
scene  was  actually  come,  the  spirit  all 
but  upon  the  wing,  then  Jan  whispered 
of  hope  no  more.  He  could  not  do  it  in 
his  pure  sincerity.  Jan  could  be  silent ; 
but  Jan  could  not  tell  a  man,  whose  soul 
was  hovering  on  the  entrance  of  the  next 
world,  that  he  might  yet  recreate  him- 
self, dancing  hornpipes  in  this.  Dr. 
Hayes  would  ;  it  was  in  his  creed  to  do 
so  ;  and  in  that  respect  Dr.  Hayes  was 
different  from  Jan. 

It  was  not  Dr.  Hayes.  As  Lionel 
opened  the  door,  Lucy  was  passing  it, 
and  The'rese  was  at  the  end  of  the  corri- 
dor talking  to  Lady  Verner.  Lucy 
stopped  to  make  her  kind  inquiries,  her 
tone  a  low  one,  of  how  the  invalid  was 
then. 

"  Whose  voice  is  that  ?"  called  out 
Mrs.  Verner,  her  words  scarcely  reach- 
ing her  husband's  ears. 

"  It  is  Lucy  Tempest's,"  he  said,  clog- 
ing  the  door  and  rettirning  to  her.  "  She 
was  asking  after  you." 

"Tell  her  to  come  in." 

Lionel  opened  the  door  again,  and 
beckoned  to  Lucy. 

"  Mrs.  Verner  is  asking  if  you  will 
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come  in  and  see  her,"  he  said  as  she  ap- 
proached. 

All  the  old  grievances,  the  insults  of 
Sibylla,  blotted  out  from  her  gentle  and 
forgiving  mind,  lost  sight  of  in  this  great 
crisis,  Lucy  went  up  to  the  couch,  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  Sibylla.  Lionel 
leaned  over  its  back. 

"I  trust  you  are  not  feeling  very  ill, 
Mrs.  Verner,"  she  said  in  a  low,  sweet 
tone,  as  she  bent  towards  her  and  touched 
her  hand.  Touched  it  onJy  ;  let  her 
own  fall  lightly  upon  it;  as  if  she  did 
not  feel  sufficiently  sure  of  Sibylla's 
humor  to  presume  to  take  it. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  am  better.  1 
am  so  weak  here." 

She  touched  her  chest,  as  she  spoke. 
Lucy,  perhaps  somewhat  at  a  loss  what 
to  say,  stood  in  silence. 

"  I  have  been  very  cross  to  you  some- 
times, Lucy,"  she  resumed.  "I  meant 
nothing.  I  used  to  feel  vexed  with 
everybody,  and  said  foolish  things  with- 
out meaning  it.  It  was  so  cruel  to  be 
turned  from  Verner's  Pride,  and  it  made 
ine  unhappy." 

"Indeed  I  do  not  think  any  thing 
about  it,"  replied  Lucy,  the  tears  rising 
to  her  eyes  in  her  forgiving  tenderness. 
"  I  know  how  ill  you  must  have  felt.  I 
used  to  feel  that  I  should  like  to  help 
you  to  bear  the  pain  and  the  sorrow.'' 

Sibylla  lay  panting.  Lucy  remained 
as  she  was  ;  Lionel  also.  Presently  she, 
Sibylla,  glanced  at  Lucy. 

"I  wish  you'd  kiss  me." 

Lucy,  unnerved  by  the  words,  bent 
closer  to  her,  a  shower  of  tears  falling 
from  her  eyes  on  Sibylla's  face. 

"  If  I  could  but  save  her  life  for  you  !" 
she  murmured  to  Lionel,  glancing  up  at 
him  through  her  tears  as  she  rose  from 
the  embrace,  and  she  saw  that  Lionel's 
eyes  were  wet  as  hers. 

And  now  there  was  a  commotion  out- 
side. Sounds,  as  of  talking  and  wail- 
ing and  crying,  were  heard.  Little 
need  to  tell  Lionel  that  they  came  from 
the  Miss  Wests :  he  recognized  the 
voices ;  and  Lucy  glided  forward  to  open 
the  door. 

Poor  ladies  !  They  were  wont  to  say 
ever  after  that  their  absence  had  hap- 
pened on  purpose.  Mortified  at  being 
ignored  in  M'LSS  Ilantley's  invitations, 
they  had  made  a  little  plan  to  get  out 
of  Deerharn.  An  old  friend  iu  Heart- 


burg  had  repeatedly  pressed  them  to 
dine  there  and  remain  for  the  night,  and 
they  determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  invitation  this  very  day  of  the  fete 
at  Deerham  Hall.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  have  to  say  to  inquisitive  friends, 
"  We  could  riut  attend  it,  we  were  en- 
gaged to  1 1  cart  burg. "  Many  a  lady, 
of  more  account  in  the  world  than  De- 
borah and  Ainilly  West,  has  resorted  to 
a  less  innocent  ruse  to  conceal  a  slight 
offered.  Jan  had  despatched  Master 
Cheese  that  morning  with  the  informa- 
tion of  Sibylla's  illness;  and  here  they 
were  back  again,  full  of  grief,  of  con- 
sternation, and  ready  to  show  it  in  their 
demonstrative  way. 

Lionel  hastened  out  to  them,  a  hush 
— sh  !  upon  his  tongue.  He  caught 
hold  of  them  as  they  were  hastening  in. 

"  Yes :  but  not  like  this.  Be  still 
for  her  sake." 

Deborah  looked  at  his  pale  face,  read- 
ing it  aright. 

"  Is  she  is  so  511  as  that?"  she  gasped. 
"  Is  there  DO  hope  ?" 

He  only  shook  his  head. 

"  Whatever  you  do,  preserve  a  calm 
demeanor  before  her.  We  must  keep 
her  in  tranquillity." 

"Master  Cheese  says  she  went  to  the 
ball — and  danced, "said  Deborah.  "Mr. 
Verner,  why  did  you  allow  it  ?" 

"  She  did  go,"  he  answered.  "  It  was 
no  fault  of  mine." 

Heavier  footsteps  up  the  stairs  now. 
They  were  those  of  the  physician,  who 
had  come  by  the  train  which  had  brought 
the  Miss  Wests.  He,  Dr.  Hayes,  en- 
tered the  room,  and  they  stole  in  after 
him  ;  Lionel  followed  ;  Jan  came  bust- 
ling in,  and  made  another;  and  Lucy 
remained  outside. 

Lady  Verner  saw  Dr.  Hayes  when  he 
was  going  away. 

"  There  was  no  change,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  her  inquiries;  "Mrs.  Verner 
was  certainly  in  a  very  weak,  sick  state, 
and — there  was  no  change." 

The  Miss  Wests  removed  their  trav- 
eling garments,  and  took  up  their  sta- 
tion in  the  sick  room — not  to  leave  it 
again  until  the  life  should  have  departed 
from  Sibylla.  Lionel  remained  iu  it. 
Decima  and  Catherine  went  in  and  out, 
and  Jun  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
IIOUSP. 

"  Tell  papa  that  it  is  the  leaving  Ver 
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ner's  Pride  that  bas  killed  me,"  said  Si- 
bylla to  Amilly  with  nearly  her  latest 
breath. 

There  was  no  bed  for  any  of  them  that 
night,  any  more  than  there  had  been  the 
previous  one.  A  life  was  hovering  in 
the  balance.  Lacy  sat  with  Lady  Yer- 
ner,  and  the  rest  went  into  them  occa- 
sionally, taking  news.  Dawn  was  break- 
ing when  one  went  in  for  the  last  time. 

It  was  Jan.  He  had  come  to  break 
the  tidings  to  his  mother  and  he  sat 
himself  down  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa — 
Jan  fashion — while  he  did  it. 

The  flickering  lamp  of  life  had  burnt 
oat  at  last. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

ACHING   HEARTS. 

IP  there  be  one  day  in  the  whole 
year  more  gladdening  to  the  heart  than 
all  others,  it  is  surely  the  first  day  of 
early  spring.  It  may  come  and  give  us 
a  glimpse  almost  in  mid-winter  ;  it  may 
not  come  until  winter  ought  to  have 
been  long  past:  but,  appear  when  it 
will,  it  brings  rejoicing  with  it.  How 
many  a  heart,  sinking  under  its  bitter 
burthen  of  care,  is  reawakened  to  hope 
by  that  first  spring  day  of  brightness. 
It  seems  to  promise  that  there  shall  yet 
be  a  change  in  the  dreary  lot ;  it  whis- 
pers that  trouble  may  not  last ;  that 
sickness  may  be  superseded  by  health  ; 
that  this  dark  wintry  world  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  heaven. 

Such  a  day  was  smiling  over  Deer- 
ham.  And  they  were  only  in  the  first 
days  of  February.  The  sun  was  warm, 
the  fields  were  green,  the  sky  was  blue  : 
all  nature  seemed  to  have  put  on  her 
brightness.  As  Mrs.  Duff  stood  at  her 
door  and  exchanged  greetings  with  sun- 
dry gossips  passing  by  —  an  unusual 
number  of  whom  were  abroad  —  she 
gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  charm- 
ing weather  had  been  vouchsafed  as  a 
special  favor  to  Miss  Decirna  Yerner ; 
for  it  was  the  wedding-day  of  that 
young  lady  and  Sir  Edmund  Hautley. 

Sir  Edmund  would  fain  have  been 
married  immediately  after  his  return. 
Perhaps  Decima  would  also.  But  Lady 
Verner,  always  given  to  study  the  pro- 


prieties of  life,  considered  that  it  would 
be  more  seemly  to  allow  a  few  months 
to  roll  on  first  after  the  death  of  her  son's 
wife.  So  the  autumn  and  part  of  the 
winter  were  allowed  to  go  by  ;  and  in 
this,  the  first  week  of  February,  they 
were  united  ;  being  favored  with  wea- 
ther that  might  have  cheated  them  into 
a  belief  tliat  it  was  May-day. 

How  anxious  Deerham  was  to  get  a 
sight  of  her,  as  the  carriages  conveying 
the  party  to  the  church  drove  to  and 
fro.  Lionel  gave  her  away,  and  her 
bridesmaids  were  Lady  Mary  Elmsley 
and  Lucy  Tempest.  The  story  of  the 
long  engagement  between  her  and  Ed- 
mund Hautley  had  electrified  Deerham  ; 
and  some  began  to  wish  that  they  had 
not  called  her  an  old  maid  quite  so  pre- 
maturely. Should  it  unfortunately  have 
reached  her  ears,  it  might  tend  to  place 
them  in  the  black  books  of  the  future 
Lady  Hautley.  Lady  Yerner  was  rather 
against  Jan's  going  to  church.  Lady 
Verner's  private  opinion  was — indeed,  it 
may  be  said  her  proclaimed  opinion  as 
well  as  her  private  one — that  Jan  would 
be  no  ornament  to  a  wedding  party. 
But  Decima  had  already  got  Jan's 
promise  to  be  present ;  which  Jan  had 
given  conditionally — that  no  patients 
required  him  at  the  time.  But  Jan's 
patients  proved  themselves  considerate 
that  day  ;  and  Jan  appeared  not  only 
at  the  church,  but  at  the  breakfast. 

At  the  dinner  also,  in  the  evening. 
Sir  Edmund  and  Lady  Hautley  had  left 
them  ;  but  those  who  remained  of  course 
wanted  some  dinner:  and  had  it.  It 
was  a  small  party,  more  social  than 
formal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bittenvorth, 
Lord  Garle  and  his  sister,  Miss  H ant- 
ley,  and  John  Massirigbird.  Miss  Hunt- 
ley  was  again  staying  temporarily  at 
Deerham  Hall,  but  she  would  leave  it 
on  the  following  day.  John  Massing- 
bird  was  invited  at  the  special  request 
of  Lionel.  Perhaps  John  was  less  of 
an  ornament  to  a  social  party  than  even 
Janr  but  Lionel  had  been  anxious  that 
no  slight  should  be  placed  upon  him. 
It  would  have  been  a  slight  for  the 
owner  of  Yerner's  Pride  to  be  left  out 
at  Decima  Yerner's  wedding.  Lady 
Yerner  held  out  a  little  while;  she 
did  not  like  John  M.'issingbird  ;  never 
had  liked  any  of  the  Massingbirds  ;  but 
Lionel  carried  his  point.  John  Mas- 
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singbird    showed    himself    presentable] 
that  day,  and  had  left  his  pine  at  home. 

In  one  point  Mr.  Massingbird  proved 
himself  as  little  given  to  ceremony  as 
Jan  could  be.  The  dinner  hour,  he 
had  been  told,  was  seven  o'clock  ;  and 
he  arrived  shortly  after  six.  Lucy  Tem- 
pest and  Mary  Elmsley  were  in  the 
drawing-room.  Fair,  graceful  girls  both 
of  them,  in  their  floating  white  brides- 
maids' robes,  which  they  would  wear 
for  the  day  :  Lucy  always  serene  and 
quiet ;  Mary,  merry-hearted,  gay-na- 
tured.  Mary  was  to  stay  with  them  for 
some  days.  They  looked  somewhat 
scared  at  the  early  entrance  of  John 
Massingbird.  Curious  tales  had  gone 
about  Deerhara  of  John's  wild  habits  at 
Verner's  Pride,  and,  it  may  be,  they  felt 
half  afraid  of  him.  Lucy  whispered  to 
the  servant  to  find  Mr.  Verner  and  tell 
him.  Lady  Verner  had  gone  to  her 
room  to  make  ready  for  dinner. 

"  I  say,  young  ladies,  is  it  six  or  seven 
o'clock  that  we  are  to  dine  ?"  he  began. 
"I  could  not  remember." 

"  Seven,"  replied  Lucy. 

"  I  am  too  soon  by  an  hour,  then,"  re- 
turned he,  sitting  down  in  front  of  the 
fire.  "  How  are  you  by  this  time,  Li- 
onel ?" 

Lionel  shook  hands  with  him  as  he 
came  in.  "  Never  mind  ;  we  are  glad 
to  see  yon,"  he  said  in  answer  to  a  half 
apology  from  John  Massingbird  about 
the  arriving  early.  "  I  can  show  you 
those  calculations  now,  if  you  like." 

"  Calculations  be  hanged  !''  returned 
John.  "  When  a  fellow  comes  out  to 
dinner,  he  does  not  want  to  be  met  with 
'  calculations.'  What  else,  Lionel  ?" 

Lionel  Verner  laughed.  They  were 
certain  calculations  drawn  out  by  him- 
self, connected  with  unavoidable  work  to 
be  commenced  on  the  Verner  Pride  es- 
tate. For  the  last  month  he  had  been 
vainly  seeking  an  opportunity  of  going 
over  them  with  John  Massingbird  :  that 
gentleman,  who  hated  details  as  much  as 
Master  Cheese  hated  work,  continually 
contrived  to  put  it  off. 

"  Have  you  given  yonrseif  the  plea- 
sure of  making  them  out  in  duplicate, 
that  you  propose  to  show  them  here  ?" 
asked  he,  some  irony  in  his  tone.  "  I 
thought  they  were  in  the  study  at  Ver- 
uer's  Pride." 

"  I  brought  them  home  a  day  or  two 


ago,"  replied  Lionel.  "Some  alteration 
was  required,  and  I  thought  I  would  do 
it  quietly  here." 

"  You  are  a  rare — I  suppose  if  I  say 
'steward'  I  shall  offend  your  pride,  Li- 
onel ?  '  Bailiff'  would  be  worse.  If  real 
stewards  were  as  faithful  and  indefati- 
gable as  you,  landlords  might  get  on 
better  than  they  do.  You  can't  think 
how  he  plagues  me  with  his  business  de- 
tails, Miss  Tempest." 

"  I  can,"  said  Lady  Mary,  freely.  "  I 
think  he  is  terribly  conscientious." 

"  All  the  more  so,  that  he  is  not  going 
to  be  a  steward  long,"  answered  Lionel, 
in  a  tone  through  which  ran  a  serious 
meaning,  light  as  it  was.  "The  time  is 
approaching  when  I  shall  render  up  an 
account  of  my  stewardship,  so  far  as 
Verner's  Pride  is  concerned." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  cried 
John  Massingbird. 

"I'll  tell  you  to-morrow,"  answered 
Lionel. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  now,  if  it's  all  the 
same  to  you,  sir,"  was  John's  answer. 
"  You  are  not  going  to  give  up  the  man- 
agement of  Verner's  Pride  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  replied  Lionel.  "  I  should 
have  given  it  up  when  my  wife  died,  but 
that  Decima — Deciina  wished  me  to  re- 
main in  Deerham  until  her  marriage," 
he  concluded,  after  some  perceptible 
hesitation. 

"  What  has  Deerham  done  to  you,  that 
you  want  to  quit  it  ?"  asked  John  Mas- 
singbird. 

"  I  would  have  left  Deerham  years 
ago,  had  it  been  practicable,"  was  the 
remark  of  Lionel. 

"  I  ask  you  why  ?" 

"  Why  ?  Do  you  think  Deerham  and 
its  reminiscences  can  be  so  pleasant  to 
me,  that  I  should  care  to  stop  in  it,  un- 
less compelled  ?" 

"Bother  reminiscences!"  rejoined 
Mr.  Massingbird.  "  I  conclude  you 
!  make  believe  to  allude  to  the  ups  and 
downs  you  have  had  in  regard  to  Ver- 
I  ner's  Pride.  That's  not  the  cause,  Li- 
onel Verner — if  you  do  want  to  go  away. 
You  have  had  time  to  get  orer  that. 
Perhaps  some  lady  is  in  the  way  ?  Some 
cross-grained  disappointment  in  that 
line  ?  Have  you  been  refusing  to  marry 
him,  Lady  Mary  ?" 

Lady  Mary  threw  her  laughing  blue 
eyes  full  in  the  face  of  the  questioner. 
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"  He   never   asked   me,   Mr.   Massing- ! 
bird." 

"  No  !"  said  John. 

"  No,"  said  she,  the  lips  laughing  now, 
as  well  as  the  eyes.  "  In  the  old  days 
— I  declare  I  don't  mind  letting  out  the 
secret — in  the  old  days  before  he  was 
married  at  all,  mamma  and  Lady  Ver- 
ner  contrived  to  let  me  know  by  indirect 
hints,  that  Lionel  Verner  might  be  ex- 
pected to — to  solicit  the  honor  of  my 
becoming  bis  wife.  How  I  laughed  be- 
hind their  backs  !  It  would  have  been 
time  enough  to  turn  rebellious  when  the 
offer  came — which  I  was  quite  sure  never 
would  come — to  make  them  and  him  a 
low  curtsey,  and  say,  '  You  are  very 
kind,  but  I  must  decline  the  honor.' 
Did  you  get  any  teasings  on  your  side, 
Lionel  ?"  asked  she,  frankly. 

A  half  smile  flitted  over  Lionel's  lips. 
He  did  not  speak. 

"No,"  added  Lady  Mary,  her  joking 
tone  turning  to  seriousness,  her  blue  eyes 
to  earnestness,  "  I  and  Lionel  have  ever 
been  good  friends,  fond  of  each  other,  I 
believe,  in  a  sober  kind  of  way  :  but  any 
closer  relationship  we  should  both  have 
run  away  from  as  wide  as  the  two  poles. 
I  can  answer  for  myself:  and  I  think  I 
can  for  him." 

"  I  see,"  said  John  Massingbird.  "  To 
be  husband  and  wife  would  go  against 
the  grain:  you'd  rather  be  brother  and 
sister." 

What  there  could  be  in  the  remark  to 
disturb  the  perfect  equanimity  of  Mary 
Elmsley,  she  best  knew.  Certain  it  was, 
that  her  face  turned  of  a  6ery  red,  and 
it  seemed  that  she  did  not  know  where 
to  look.  She  spoke  rapid  words,  as  if 
to  cover  her  confusion. 

"  So  you  perceive,  Mr.  Massingbird, 
that  /  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Ver- 
ner's  plans  and  projects ;  with  his  stop- 
ping at  Deerham  or  going  away  from  it. 
I  should  not  think  any  lady  has.  You 
are  not  going,  are  you  ?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Lionel. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  go,  Mary,"  he  answered. 
"As  soon  as  Mr.  Massingbird  can  fine 
somebody  to  replace  me — " 

"  Mr.  Massingbird's  not  going  to  fine 
anybody  to  replace  you,"  burst  fortr 
John.  "  I  declare,  Lionel,  if  you  do  go 
I'll  take  on  Roy,  just  to  spite  you  and 
your  old  tenants.  By  the  way,  though, 


talking  of  Roy,  who  do  you  think  has 
come  back  to  Deerham  ?"  he  broke  off, 
rather  less  vehemently. 

"  How  can  I  guess  !"  asked   Lionel. 
'Some  of  the  Mormons,  perhaps  ?" 

"No.     Luke  Roy.     He  arrived  this 
afternoon." 

"  Has  he,  indeed  ?"  replied  Lionel,  a 
shade  of  sadness  in   his  tone  more  than 
surprise,  for  somehow  the  name  of  Luke, 
oupled  with  his  return,  brought  back  all 
;oo  vividly  the  recollection  of  his  depar- 
ure,  and  the  tragic  end  of  Rachel  Frost, 
which  had  followed  so  close  upon  it. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Massingbird.  "I  met  Mrs.  Roy  as  I 
ame  in  here,  and  she  told  me.  She  was 
scuttering  along  with  some  muffins  in 
iier  hand — to  regale  him  on,  I  suppose." 
"  H»w  glad  she  must  be!"  exclaimed 
Lucy. 

"  Rather  sorry,  I  thought,"  returned 
John.  "She  looked  very  quaky  and 
shivery.  I  tell  you  what,  Lionel,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  him,  "your  dinner 
will  not  be  ready  this  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  yet.  I'll  just  go  as  far  as  old 
Roy's,  and  have  a  word  with  Luke.  I 
have  got  a  top-coat  in  the  hall." 

He  went  out  without  ceremony.  Lionel 
walked  with  him  to  the  door.  It  was  u 
fine  starlight  evening.  When  he,  Lionel, 
returned,  Lucy  was  alone.  Mary  Elms- 
ley  had  left  the  room. 

Lucy  had  quitted  the  chair  of  state 
she  had  been  sitting  in,  and  was  in  her 
favorite  place  on  a  low  stool  on  the 
hearth-rug.  She  was  more  kneeling  than 
sitting.  The  fire-light  played  on  her 
sweet  face,  so  y^ng  and  girlish  still  in 
its  outlines,  on  her  pretty  hands  clasped 
on  her  knees,  on  her  bracelets  which 
glittered  with  pearls,  on  the  pearls  that 
rested  on  her  neck.  Lionel  stood  on  the 
other  side  the  hearth-rug,  leaning  as 
usual  on  the  mantelpiece. 

At  least  five  minutes  passed  in  silence. 
And  then  Lucy  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 

"  Was  it  a  joke,  what  you  said  to  John 
Massingbird — about  leaving  Deerham  ?" 
"  It  was  sober  earnest,  Lucy.     I  shall 
go  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can  now." 
"  But  why  ?"  she  presently  asked. 
"I  should  have  left,  as  you  heard  me 
say,  after  Mrs.  Verner's  death,  but  for 
one  or  two  considerations.    Decima  very 
much  wished  me   to   remain   until   her 
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marriage;  and — I  did  not  see  my  way 
particularly  clear  to  embark  in  a  new 
course  of  life.  I  do  not  yet." 

"  Why  should  you  go  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  Because  I — because  it  is  expedient 
that  I  should,  for  many  reasons,"  he 
answered. 

"  You  do  not  like  to  remain  subser- 
vient to  John  Massingbird  ?" 

"  It  is  not  that.  I  have  got  over  that. 
My  prospects  have  been  so  utterly 
blighted,  Lucy,  that  I  think  some  of  the 
old  pride  of  the  Verner  race  has  gone 
out  of  me.  I  do  not  see  a  chance  of  get- 
ting any  thing  to  do,  half  as  good  as  this 
stewardship — as  he  but  now  called  it — 
under  John  Massingbird.  But  I  shall 
try  at  it." 

"  What  shall  you  try,  do  you  think  ?" 

''I  cannot  tell.  I  should  like  to  get 
something  abroad  ;  I  should  like  to  go 
to  India.  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  any 
real  chance  of  getting  an  appointment 
there;  but  stopping  in  Deerham  will 
certainly  not  bring  it  to  me.  That,  or 
any  thing  else." 

Lucy's  lips  had  parted.  "You  will 
not  think  of  going  to  India  now  !"  she 
breathlessly  exclaimed. 

"  Indeed  I  do  think  of  it,  Lucy." 

"  So  far  off  as  that !" 

The  words  were  uttered  with  a  strange 
sound  of  pain.  Lionel  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow,  the  action  *  betokening 
pain  quite  as  great  as  Lucy's  tone.  Lucy 
rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  near  him, 
her  thoughtful  face  upturned. 

"  What  is  left  for  me  in  England  ?" 
he  resumed.  "  What  am  I  here  ?  A 
man  without  home,  ^tune,  hope.  I 
have  worse  than  no  prospects.  Tb 
ceremony  at  which  we  have  been  assist- 
ing this  day,  seems  to  have  brought  the 
bare  facts  more  palpably  before  me  in  all 
their  naked  truth.  Other  men  can  have 
a  home,  can  form  social  ties  to  bless  it. 
I  cannot." 

"  But  why  ?"  asked  Lucy,  her  lips 
trembling. 

"Why!  Can  you  ask  it,  Lucy  ?  There 
are  moments — and  they  are  all  too  fre- 
quent— when  a  fund  vision  comes  over 
me  of  what  my  future  might  be  ;  of  the 
new  ties  I  might  form,  and  find  the  hap- 
piness in  that — that  I  did  not  find  in  the 
last.  The  vision,  I  say,  comes  all  too 
frequently  for  my  peace  of  mind,  when  I 


realize  the  fact  that  it  can  never  be  ful- 
filled." 

Lucy  stood,  her  hands  lightly  clasped 
before  her,  a  world  of  sadness  in  her  fair 
young  face.  One  less  entirely  single- 
hearted,  less  true  than  Lucy  Tempest, 
might  have  professed  to  ignore  the  drift 
of  his  words.  Had  Lucy,  since  Mrs. 
Verner's  death,  cast  a  thought  to  the 
possibility  of  certain  hnppy  relations 
arising  between  her  and  Lionel — thosa 
social  ties  he  now  spoke  of?  No,  not 
intentionally.  If  any  such  dreams  did 
lurk  in  her  heart  unbidden,  there  she 
had  let  them  lie,  in  entire  abeyance. 
Lionel  Verner  had  never  spoken  a  word 
to  her,  or  dropped  a  hint  that  he  con- 
templated such  :  his  intercourse  with  her 
had  been  free  and  open,  just  as  it  was 
with  Decima.  She  was  quite  content: 
to  be  with  him,  to  see  him  daily,  was 
enough  of  happiness  for  her,  without 
looking  to  the  future. 

"The  further  I  get  away  from  Eng- 
land, the  better,"  he  resumed.  "India, 
from  old  associations,  naturally  suggests 
itself,  but  I  care  not  whither  I  go.  You 
threw  out  a  suggestion  once,  Lucy,  that 
Colonel  Tempest  might  be  able  to  help 
me  to  something  there,  by  which  I  may 
get  a  living.  Should  I  have  found  no 
success  in  London  by  the  time  he  arrives, 
it  is  my  intention  to  ask  him  the  favor. 
He  will  be  home  in  a  few  weeks,  now." 

"And  you  talk  of  leaving  Deerham 
immediately  !"  cried  Lucy.  "  Where's 
the  necessity  ?  You  should  wait  until 
he  comes." 

"I  have  waited  too  long,  as  it  is. 
Deerham  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me. 
It  may  hold  a  jubilee  the  day  it  hears  I 
have  snipped  myself  off  for  India.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  ever  come  back  ?  Pro- 
bably not.  I  and  old  friends  may  never 
meet  again  on  this  side  heaven." 

He  had  been  affecting  to  speak 
lightly,  jokingly,  toying  at  the  same  time 
with  some  trifle  on  the  mantelpiece. 
But  as  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Lucy  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  sentence,  he  saw 
that  the  tears  were  falling  on  her  cheeks. 
The  words,  the  ideas  they  conjured  up, 
had  jarred  painfully  on  every  fibre  of  her 
heart.  Lionel's  light  mood  was  gone. 

"Lucy,"  he  whispered,  bending  to  her, 
his  tone  changing  to  one  of  passionate 
earnestness,  "  I  dare  not  stay  here  longer. 
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There  are  moments  when  I  am  tempted 
to  forget  my  position,  to  forget  honor, 
and  speak  words  that — that — I  ought 
not  to  speak.  Even  now,  as  I  look 
down  upon  you,  my  heart  is  throbbing, 
my  veins  are  tingling;  but  I  must  not 
touch  you  with  my  finger,  or  tell  you  of 
my  impassioned  love.  All  I  can  do  is 
to  carry  it  away  with  rne,  and  battle 
with  it  alone." 

Her  face  had  grown  white  with  emo- 
tion. She  raised  her  wet  eyes  yearningly 
to  his:  but  she  still  spoke  the  simple 
truth,  unvarnished,  the  great  agony  that 
was  lying  at  her  heart. 

"  How  shall  I  live  on,  with  you  away  ? 
It  will  be  more  lonely  than  I  can  bear." 

"Don't,  child!"  he  said,  in  a  wailing 
tone  of  entreaty.  "  The  temptation  from 
iny  own  heart  is  all  too  present.  Don't 
you  tempt  me.  Strong  man  though  I 
am,  there  are  things  that  1  cannot  bear." 

He  leaned  on  the  mantelpiece,  shading 
his  face  with  his  hand.  Lucy  stood  in 
silence,  striving  to  suppress  her  emotion 
from  breaking  forth. 

"  In  the  old  days — very  long  ago,  they 
seem  now,  to  look  back  upon — I  had  the 
opportunity  of  assuring  my  life's  happi- 
ness," he  continued,  in  a  low,  steady 
tone.  "I  did  not  do  it;  I  let  it  slip 
from  me,  foolishly,  willfully  ;  of  my  own 
free  act.  But,  Lucy — believe  me  or  not 
as  you  like — I  loved  the  one  I  rejected, 
more  than  the  one  I  took.  Before  the 
sound  of  my  marriage  bells  had  yet  run 
out  of  my  ears,  the  terrible  conviction 
was  within  me  that  I  loved  that  other 
better  than  all  created  things.  You 
may  judge,  then,  what  my  punishment 
has  been." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  but  he 
did  not  see  them,  did  not  look  at  her. 
He  continued  : 

"It  was  the  one  great  mistake  of  my 
life  :  made  by  myself  alone.  I  cannot 
plead  the  excuse  which  so  many  are 
able  to  plead  for  life's  mistakes,  that  I 
was  drawn  into  it.  I  made  it  delibe- 
rately, as  may  be  said  ;  of  my  own  free 
will.  It  is  but  just,  therefore,  that  I 
should  expiate  it.  How  I  have  suffered 
in  the  expiation,  heaven  alone  knows. 
It  is  true  that  I  bound  myself  in  a  mo- 
ment of  delirium,  of  passion,  giving  my- 
self no  time  for  thought :  but  I  have 
never  looked  upon  that  fact  as  an  ex- 
cuse ;  for,  a  man  who  has  come  to  the 


years  I  had,  should  hold  his  feelings  un- 
der his  own  control.  Yes:  I  missed 
that  opportunity,  and  the  chance  went 
by  for  life." 

"  For  life  ?"  repeated  Lucy,  with 
streaming  eyes.  It  was  too  terribly  real 
a  moment  for  any  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment. A  little  reticence,  in  her  maiden 
modesty  ;  but  of  concealment,  none. 

"I  am  a  poor  man  now,  Lucy  !"  he 
exclaimed  :  "  worse  than  without  pros- 
pects, if  you  knew  all.  And  I  do  not 
know  why  you  should  not  know  all,"  ho 
added,  after  a  pause  :  "  I  am  in  debt. 
Such  a  man  cannot  marry." 

The  words  were  spoken  quietly,  tem- 
perately ;  their  tone  proving  how  hope- 
less could  be  any  appeal  against  them, 
whether  from  him,  from  her,  or  from 
without.  It  was  perfectly  true  :  Lionel 
Verner's  position  placed  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  social  ties. 

Little  more  was  said.  It  was  a  topic 
which  Lucy  could  not  urge  or  gainsay  ; 
and  Lionel  did  not  see  fit  to  continue  it : 
he  may  have  felt  that  it  was  dangerous 
ground,  even  for  the  man  of  honor  that 
he  strove  to  be.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  Lucy. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ?"  he  softly 
whispered. 

Her  sobs  choked  her.  She  strove  to 
speak  as  she  crept  closer  to  him,  and 
put  out  her  hands  in  answer;  but  the 
words  would  not  come :  she  lifted  her 
face  to  glance  at  his. 

"  Not  a  night  passes  but  I  pray  to 
God  to  forgive  me,"  he  whispered,  hia 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  as  he 
pressed  her  hands  between  his,  "  to  for- 
give the  sorrow  I  have  brought  upon 
you.  Oh,  Lucy  !  forgive — forgive  me!" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  was  all  her  answer,  her 
sobs  impeding  her  utterance,  her  tears 
blinding  her.  Lionel  kept  the  hands 
strained  to  him;  he  looked  down  on  the 
upturned  face,  and  read  its  love  there ; 
he  kept  his  own  bent,  with  its  mingled 
expression  of  tenderness  and  pain  :  but 
he  did  not  take  from  it  a  single  caress. 
What  right  had  he  ?  Yerily,  if  he  had 
not  shown  control  over  himself  once  in 
his  life,  he  was  showing  it  now. 

He  released  one  of  his  hands  and  laid 
it  gently  upon  her  head  for  a  minute,  his 
lips  moving  silently.  Then  be  let  her 
go  :  it  was  over. 

She  sat  down  on  the  low  stool  again, 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth,  and  ] 
buried  her  face  and  her  anguish.  Lionel 
buried  his  face,  his  elbow  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  his  hand  uplifted  :  he  never 
looked  at  her  again,  nor  spoke ;  she 
never  raised  her  head  ;  and  when  the 
company  began  to  arrive,  and  came  in, 
the  silence  was  still  unbroken. 

And  as  they  talked  and  laughed  that 
night,  fulfilling  the  usages  of  society 
amidst  the  guests,  how  little  did  any 
one  present  suspect  the  scene  which  had 
taken  place  but  a  short  while  before,  j 
How  many  of  the  smiling  faces  we  meet 
ID  society  cover  aching  hearts  ! 


CHAPTER   LXII. 

MASTER   CHEESE   BLOWN   UP. 

THERE  were  other  houses  in  Deerhara, 
t,hat  night,  not  quite  so  full  of  sociability 
as  was  Lady  Verner's.  For  one,  may 
be  instanced  that  of  the  Miss  Wests. 
They  sat  at  the  table  in  the  general 
sitting-room,  hard  at  work,  the  lamp  be- 
tween them.  Miss  Deborah  was  "  turn- 
ing" a  table-cloth;  Miss  Amilly  was 
darning  sundry  holes  in  a  pillow-case. 
Their  stock  of  household  linen  was  in 
great  need  of  being  replaced  by  new ; 
but,  not  having  the  requisite  money  to 
spare,  they  were  doing  their  best  to 
renovate  the  old. 

"  A  slight — they  could  not  help  feel- 
ing it  as  such — had  been  put  upon  them 
that  day,  in  not  having  been  invited  to 
Decima  Verner's  wedding.  The  sisters- 
in-law  of  Lionel  Verner,  connected  close- 
ly with  Jan,  they  had  expected  the  in- 
vitation. But  it  had  not  come.  Lionel 
had  pressed  his  mother  to  give  it ;  Jau, 
in  his  straightforward  way,  when  he  had 
found  it  was  not  forthcoming,  said, 
"  Why  don't  you  invite  them  ?  They'd 
do  nobody  any  harm."  Lady  Verner, 
however,  had  positively  declined  ;  the 
Wests  had  never  been  acquaintances  of 
hers,  she  said.  They  felt  the  slight, 
poor  ladies.  But  they  felt  it  quite  hum- 
bly and  meekly  ;  not  complaining  ;  not  j 
venturing  even  to  say  to  each  other  that ! 
they  might  have  been  asked.  They  only  j 
sat  a  little  more  silent  than  usual  over  j 


their  work  that  evening,  doing  more, 
and  talking  less. 

The  servant  came  in  with  the  supper- 
tray,  and  laid  it  on  the  table." 

"  Is  the  cold  pork  to  come  in  ?"  asked 
she.  "  I  have  not  brought  it.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  you'd  not  care  to  have  it  in  to- 
night, rna'am,  as  Mr.  Jan's  out.V 

Miss  Deborah  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
tray.  There  was  a  handsome  piece  of 
cheese,  and  a  large  glass  of  fresh  celery. 
A  rapid  calculation  passed  through  her 
mind  that  the  cold  pork,  if  not  cut  for 
supper,  would  make  a  dinner  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  an  apple  or  jam  pudding. 

"  No,  Martha,  this  will  do  for  to- 
night," she  answered.  "  Call  Master 
Cheese,  and  then  draw  the  ale." 

"  It's  a  wonder  he,  waits  to  be  called," 
was  Martha's  comment,  as  she  went.  cut. 
"  He  is  generally  in  afore  the  tray,  what- 
ever the  meals  may  be,  he  is." 

She  went  out  at  the  side  door,  and 
entered  the  surgery.  Nobody  was  in  it 
except  the  surgery-boy.  The  boy  was 
asleep  with  his  head  and  arms  on  the 
counter,  and  the  gas  flared  away  over 
him.  A  hissing  and  fizzing  from  Jan's 
room,  like  the  sounds  Lucy  Tempest 
heard  when  she  invaded  the  surgery  the 
night  of  the  ball  at  Deerham  Hall,  salut- 
ed Martha's  ears.  She  went  round  the 
counter,  tried  the  door,  found  it  fasten- 
ed, and  shook  the  handle. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  called  out  Master 
Cheese  from  the  other  side. 

"  It's  me,"  said  Martha.  "  Supper's 
ready." 

"Very  well.  I'll  be  in  directly,"  re- 
sponded Master  Cheese. 

"  I  say  !"called  out  Martha,  wruthfully, 
rattling  the  handle  again,  "  it  you  are 
making  a  mess  of  that  room,  like  you  do 
sometimes  I  won't  have  it.  I'll  complain 
to  Mr.  Jan.  There  1  Messing  the  floor 
and  places  with  your  powder  and  stuff! 
It  would  take  two  servants  to  clear  up 
after  you. 

"  You  go  to  Bath,"  was  the  satisfac- 
tory recommendation  of  Master  Cheese. 

Martha  called  out  another  wrathful 
warning,  and  withdrew.  Master  Cheese 
came  forth,  locked  the  door,  took  out 
the  key,  went  in-doors  and  sat  down  to 
supper. 

Sat  down  in  angry  consternation.  He 
threw  his  eager  glances  to  every  point  of 
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the  table,  and  could  not  see  upon  it  what 
he  was  longing  to  see — what  he  bad 
been  expecting  all  the  evening  to  see — 
for  the  terrible  event  of  its  not  being 
there  had  never  so  much  as  crossed  his 
imagination.  The  dinner  had  consisted 
of  a  loin  of  pork  with  the  crackling  on 
and  apple-sauce.  A  dish  so  beloved  by 
Master  Cheese,  that  he  never  thought 
of  it  without  a  watering  of  the  mouth. 
It  had  been  nothing  like  half  eaten  at 
dinner,  neither  the  pork  nor  the  sauce. 
Jan  was  at  the  wedding-breakfast,  and 
the  Miss  Wests,  in  Master  Cheese's  es- 
timation, ate  like  two  sparrows :  of 
course  he  had  looked  to  be  regaled  with 
it  at  supper.  Miss  West  cut  him  a  large 
piece  of  cheese,  and  Miss  Amilly  handed 
him  the  glass  of  celery. 

Now  Master  Cheese  had  no  great  lik- 
ing for  that  vulgar  edible  which  bore  his 
name,  and  which  used  to  form  the  staple 
of  so  many  good  old-fashioned  suppers. 
To  cheese  iu  the  abstract,  he  could  cer- 
tainly have  borne  no  forcible  objection, 
since  he  was  wont  to  steal  into  the  larder, 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  help 
himself — as  Martha  would  grumblingly 
complain — to  "pounds"  of  it.  The  state 
of  the  case  was  just  this :  the  young 
gentleman  liked  cheese  well  enough  when 
he  could  get  nothing  better.  Cheese, 
however,  as  a  substitute  for  cold  loin  of 
pork  with  "crackling"  and  apple-sauce, 
was  hardly  to  \>c  borne,  and  Master 
Cheese  sat  in  dumbfounded  dismay,  heav- 
ing great  sighs  and  casting  his  eyes  upon 
his  plate. 

"  I  feel  quite  faint,"  cried  he. 

"  What  makes  you  feel  faint  ?"  asked 
Miss  Deb. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  for  want  of  my 
supper,"  he  returned.  "  Is — is  there  no 
meat  to-night,  Miss  Deb  ?" 

"Not  any,"  she  answered,  decisively. 
She  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Master 
Cheese  well. 

Master  Cheese  paused. 

"  There  was  nearly  the  whole  joint  left 
at  dinner,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance. 

"  There  was  a  good  deal  of  it  left,  and 
that's  the  reason  it's  not  coming  in,"  re- 
plied Miss  Deb.  "  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  to-morrow's  dinner  with  a  pudding. 
I'm  sure  it  will  not  hurt  you  to  sup  upon 
cheese  for  one  night." 

With   all   his   propensity   for   bonne 


chere,  Master  Cheese  was  really  of  a 
modest  nature,  and  would  not  go  the 
length  of  demanding  luxuries,  if  denied 
them  by  Miss  Deb.  He  was  fain  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  cheese  and  celery, 
eating  so  much  of  it  that  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  withholding  of  the 
cold  pork  had  been  a  gain  in  the  way  of 
economy. 

Laying  down  his  knife  at  length,  he 
put  back  his  chair  to  return  to  the  sur- 
gery. Generally  he  was  not  in  so  much 
haste;  he  liked  to  wait  until  the  things 
were  removed,  even  to  the  cloth,  lest  by 
a  speedy  departure  he  might  miss  some 
nice  little  dainty  or  other,  coming  in  at 
the  tail  of  the  repast.  It  is  true  such 
impromptu  arrivals  were  not  common  at 
Miss  West's  table,  but  Muster  Cheese 
liked  to  be  on  the  sure  side. 

"You  are  in  a  hurry,"  remarked  Miss 
Amilly,  surprised  at  the  unwonted  with- 
drawal. 

"  Jan's  out,"  returned  Master  Cheese. 
"  Folks  may  be  corning  in  to  the  sur- 
gery." 

"  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Jan  will  be  late  to- 
night ?"  cried  Miss  Deb. 

"  Of  course  he  will,"  confidently  re- 
plied Master  Cheese.  "  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  wedding-party  breaking  up  before 
morning  ?" 

For  this  reason,  probably,  Master 
Cheese  returned  to  the  surgery,  prepared 
to  "  make  anight  of  it."  Not  altogether 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  that  term, 
but  at  his  chemical  experiments.  It  was 
most  rare  that  he  could  make  sure  of 
Jan's  absence  for  any  length  of  time. 
When  out  in  pursuance  of  his  profes- 
sional duties,  Jan  might  be  returning  at 
any  period  ;  in  five  minutes  or  in  five 
hours.  There  was  no  knowing  :  and 
Master  Cheese  dared  not  get  his  chemi- 
cal apparatus  about,  in  the  uncertainty, 
Jan  having  so  positively  forbidden  his 
recreations  in  the  science.  For  this  night, 
however,  he  thought  he  was  safe.  Master 
Cheese's  ideas  of  a  wedding-festival  con- 
sisted of  unlimited  feasting.  He  could 
not  have  left  such  a  board,  if  bidden  to 
one,  until  morning  light,  and  he  judged 
others  by  himself. 

Jan's  bed-room  was  strewed  with  ves- 
sels of  various  sorts  and  sizes  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other.  In  the  old  days, 
Dr.  West  had  been  a  considerable  dab- 
bler in  experimental  chemistry  himself. 
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Jan  also  understood  something  of  it. 
Master  Cheese  did  not  see  why  he  should 
not.  A  roaring  fire  burnt  in  Jan's  grate, 
and  the  young  gentleman  stood  before  it 
for  a  few  minutes  previous  to  resuming 
his  researches,  giving  his  back  a  roast 
and  indulging  bitter  reminiscences  touch- 
ing his  deficient  supper. 

"  She's  getting  downright  mean,  is 
that  old  Deb!"  grumbled  he.  "Espe- 
cially if  Jan  happens  to  be  out.  Wasn't 
it  different  in  West's  time !  He  knew 
what  was  good,  he  did.  Catch  her  daring 
to  put  bread  arid  cheese  on  the  table  for 
supper  then.  I  shall  be  quite  exhausted 
before  the  night's  over.  Bob  !" 

Bob,  his  head  still  on  the  counter, 
partially  woke  up  at  the  call.  Suffi- 
ciently so  to  return  a  half  sound  by  way 
of  response. 

"  Bob  !"  roared  Master  Cheese  again. 
"Can't  you  hear?" 

Bob,  his  eyes  blinking  and  winking, 
came  in,  in  answer.  That  is,  as  far  as 
he  could  get  in,  for  the  litter  lying  about. 

"Bring  in  the  jar  of  tamarinds." 

"The  jar  of  tamarinds!"  repeated 
Bob.  "Inhere?" 

"  Yes,  in  here,"  said  Master  Cheese. 
"Now,  you  needn't  stare.  All  you  have 
got  to  do  is  to  obey  orders." 

Bob  disappeared,  and  presently  re- 
turned, lugging  in  a  big  porcelain  jar. 
He  was  ordered  to  "  take 'out  the  bung, 
and  leave  it  open."  He  did  so,  setting 
it  in  a  convenient  place  on  the  floor, 
near  Master  Cheese,  and  giving  his 
opinion  gratuitously  of  the  condition  of 
the  room. 

"  Won't  there  be  a  row  when  Mr.  Jan 
comes  in  and  finds  it  like  this  ?" 

"The  things  will  be  put  away  long 
before  he  comes,"  responded  Master 
Cheese.  "  Mind  your  own  business. 
And,  look  here  !  if  anybody  comes  both- 
ering, Mr.  Jan's  out,  and  Mr.  Cheese  is 
out,  and  they  can't  be  seen  till  the  morn- 
ing. Unless  it's  some  desperate  case," 
added  Master  Cheese,  somewhat  quali- 
fying the  instructions.  "A  fellow  dy- 
ing, or  any  thing  of  that." 

Bob  withdrew,  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
surgery  as  before,  his  head  and  arms  on 
the  counter;  and  Master  Cheese  recom- 
menced his  studies.  Solacing  himself 
first  of  all  with  a  few  mouthfuls  of  tama- 
rinds, as  he  intended  to  do  throughout 
his  labors,  he  plunged  his  hands  into  a 


mass  of  incongruous  substances — nitre, 
chlorate  of  potass,  and  sulphur  being 
amongst  them. 

The  Miss  Wests,  meanwhile,  had  got 

to  their  work  after  supper,  and  sewed 

until  the  clock  struck  ten.     Then  they 

put  it  away,  and  drew  round  the  fire  for 

j  a  chat,  their  feet  on  the  fender.    A  very 

i  short  while,  and  they  were  surprised  by 

I  the  entrance  of  Jan. 

"  My  goodness !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Amilly.  "  It's  never  you  yet,  Mr.  Jan  ?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  it  be  ?"  returned  Jan, 
drawing  forward  a  chair,  and  sitting 
down  by  them.  "  Did  you  fancy  I  was 
going  to  sleep  there  ?" 

"Master  Cheese  thought  you  would 
keep  it  up  until  morning." 

"  Oh  !  did  he  ?    Is  he  gone  to  bed  ?" 

"  He  is  in  the  surgery,"  replied  Miss 
Amilly.  "  Mr.  Jan,  you  have  told  us 
nothing  yet  about  the  wedding  in  the 
morning." 

"  It  went  off,"  answered  Jan. 

"But  the  details?  How  did  the 
ladies  look  ?" 

"  They  looked  as  usual,  for  all  I  saw," 
replied  Jan. 

"  What  did  they  wear  ?" 

"Wear?     Gowns,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jan  !  Surely  you  saw  bet- 
ter than  that !  Can't  you  tell  what  sort 
of  gowns  ?" 

Jan  really  could  Mot  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  h^ould  have  told 
a  petticoat  from  a  gown.  Miss  Amilly 
was  waiting  with  breathless  interest,  her 
lips  apart. 

"Some  were  in  white,  and  some  were 
in  colors,  I  think,"  hazarded  Jan,  trying 
to  be  correct,  in  his  good  nature. 
"  Decima  was  in  a  veil." 

"Of  course  she  was,"  acquiesced  Miss 
Amilly,  with  emphasis.  "  Did  the  brides- 
maids— " 

What  pertinent  question,  relating  to 
the  bridesmaids,  Miss  Amilly  was  about 
to  put,  never  was  known.  A  fearful 
j  sound  interrupted  it.  A  sound  nearly 
!  impossible  to  describe.  Was  it  a  crash 
of  thunder?  Had  an  engine  from  the 
distant  railway  taken  up  its  station  out- 
side their  house,  and  gone  off  with  a 
bang  ?  Or  hnd  the  surgery  blown  up  ? 
The  room  they  were  in  shook,  the  win- 
dows rattled,  the  Miss  Wests  screamed 
with  real  terror,  and  Jan  started  from 
his  seat. 
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"  It  can't  be  an  explosion  of  gas  !" 
ne  muttered. 

Bursting  out  of  the  room,  he  nearly 
knocked  down  Martha,  who  was  burst- 
ing into  it.  Instinct,  or  perhaps  sound, 
took  Jan  to  the  surgery,  and  they  all 
followed  in  his  wake.  Bob,  the  image 
of  terrified  consternation,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  debris  of  glass,  his  mouth 
open,  and  his  hair  standing  on  end. 
The  glass  bottles  and  jars  of  the  estab- 
lishment had  flown  from  their  shelves, 
causing  the  unhappy  Bob  to  believe 
that  the  world  had  come  to  an  end. 

But  what  was  the  debris  there,  compar- 
ed to  the  debris  in  the  next  room,  Jan's  ? 
The  window  was  out,  the  furniture  was 
split,  the  various  chemical  apparatus 
had  been  shivered  into  a  hundred  pieces, 
the  tamarind  jar  was  in  two,  and  Master 
Cheese  was  extended  on  the  floor  on  his 
back,  his  hands  scorched,  his  eye-brows 
singed  off,  his  face  black,  and  the  end 
of  his  nose  burning. 

"  Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?"  said  Jan,  when 
his  eyes  took  in  the  state  of  things.  "I 
knew  it  would  come  to  it." 

"  He  have  been  and  blowed  hisself 
up,"  remarked  Bob,  who  had  stolen  in 
after  them. 

"  Is  it  the  gas  ?"  sobbed  Miss  Amilly, 
hardly  able  to  speak  for  terror. 

"No,  it's  not  the  gas,"  returned  Jan, 
examining  the  debris  more  closely.  "  It's 
one  of  that  gentleman's  chemical  experi- 
ments." 

Deborah  West  was  bending  over  the 
prostrate  form  in  alarm.  "  He  surely 
can't  be  dead  !"  she  shivered. 

"Not  he,"  said  Jan.,.  "Come,  get 
op,"  he  added,  taking  Master  Cheese  by 
the  arm  to  assist  him. 

He  was  placed  in  a  chair,  and  there 
he  sat,  coming  to,  and  emitting  sundry 
dismal  groans.  "I  told  you  what  you'd 
bring  it  to,  if  you  persisted  in  attempting 
experiments  that  you  know  nothing 
about,"  was  Jan's  reprimand,  delivered 
in  a  sharp  tone.  "A  pretty  state  of 
things,  this  is." 

Master  Cheese  groaned  again. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?"  asked  Miss 
Deb,  in  a  sympathizing  accent. 

"Oh-o-o-o-o-o-h  !"  replied  Master 
Cheese. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  we  can  get  for 
yon  ?"  resumed  Miss  Deb. 

"  Oh-o-o-o-o-o-h  !"    repeated   Master 


Cheese.  "  A  glass  of  wine  might  re- 
vive me." 

"Get  up,"  said  Jan,  "  and  let's  see  if 
yon  can  walk.  He's  not  hurt,  Miss 
Deb." 

Master  Cheese,  yielding  to  the  per- 
emptory movement  of  Jan's  arm,  had  no 
resource  but  to  show  them  that  he  could 
walk.  He  had  taken  a  step  or  two  as 
dolefully  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
do,  keeping  his  eyes  shut,  and  stretching 
out  his  hands  before  him  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  blind,  when  an  interruption 
came  from  Miss  Amilly. 

"  What  can  this  be,  lying  here  ?" 

She  was  bending  her  head  near  the 
old  bureau,  which  had  been  rent  in  the 
explosion,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  some  large 
letter  or  paper  on  the  floor.  They 
crowded  round  at  the  words,  Jan  picked 
it  up,  and  found  it  to  be  a  folded  parch- 
ment, bearing  a  great  seal. 

"Halloa!"  exclaimed  Jan. 

On  the  outside  was  written  "  Codicil 
to  the  will  of  Stephen  Verner." 

"What  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Debo- 
rah, and  even  Master  Cheese  contrived 
to  get  his  eyes  open  to  look. 

"It  is  the  lost  codicil,"  replied  Jan. 
"  It  must  have  been  in  that  bureau.  How 
did  it  get  there  ?" 

How  indeed  ?    There  ensued  a  pause. 

"  It  must  have  been  placed  there" — 
Jan  was  beginning,  and  then  he  stopped 
himself.  He  would  not,  before  those 
ladies,  say — "by  Dr.  West." 

But  to  Jan  it  was  now  perfectly  clear. 
That  old  hunting  for  the  "  prescription" 
which  had  puzzled  him  at  the  time,  was 
explained  now.  There  was  the  "  pre- 
scription"— the  codicil.  Dr.  West  had 
it  in  his  hand  when  disturbed  in  that 
room  by  a  stranger:  he  had  flung  it 
back  in  the  bureau  in  his  hurry,  pushed 
it  back  ;  by  some  unexplainable  means 
he  must  have  pushed  it  too  far  out  of 
sight.  And  there  it  had  lain  until  now, 
intact  and  undiscovered. 

The  hearts  of  the  Miss  Wests  were 
turning  to  sickness,  their  countenances 
to  pallor.  That  it  could  be  no  other 
than  their  father  who  had  stolen  the 
i  codicil  from  Stephen  Yerner's  dying 
chamber,  was  present  to  their  convic- 
tion. His  motive  could  only  have  been 
to  prevent  Yerner's  Pride  passing  to 
Lionel,  over  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band. What  did  he  think  of  his  work 
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when  the  news  came  of  Frederick's 
death  ?  What  did  he  think  of  it  when 
he  read  Sibylla's  dying  message,  written 
to  him  by  Amilly — "  Tell  papa  it  is  the 
leaving  Verner's  Pride  that  has  killed 
me." 

"I  shall  take  possession  of  this,"  said 
Jan  Verner. 

The  first  thing  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  codicil  was  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Matiss.  He  immediately  recognized  it 
by  its  appearance.  But  it  would  be 
opened  officially  later,  in  the  presence  of 
John  Massingbird.  Jan  betook  himself 
to  Verner's  Pride  to  carry  the  news,  and 
found  Mr.  Massingbird  astride  of  a  pil- 
lar of  the  terrace  steps,  smoking  away 
with  gusto.  The  day  was  warm  and  sun- 
shiny as  the  previous  one  had  been. 

"  What,  is  it  you  ?"  cried  he,  when 
Jan  came  in  sight.  "  You  are  up  here 
betimes.  Any  body  dying,  this  way?" 

"Not  this  morning,"  replied  Jan.  "I 
say,  Massingbird,  there's  ill  news  in  the 
wind  for  you." 

"What's  that?"  composedly  asked 
John,  tilting  some  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

"  That  codicil  has  come  to  light." 

John  puffed  on  vigorously,  staring  at 
Jan,  but  never  speaking. 

"  The  thief  must  have  been  old  West," 
went  on  Jan.  "  Only  think  !  it  has  been 
hidden  all  this  while  in  that  bureau  of 
his,  in  my  bed-room." 

"  What  has  unhidden  it?"  demanded 
Mr.  Massingbird,  in  a  half-satirical  tone, 
as  if  he  doubted  the  truth  of  the  infor- 
mation. 

"  An  explosion  did  that.  Cheese  got 
meddling  with  dangerous  substances, 
and  there  was  a  blowing  up.  The  bu- 
reau was  thrown  down  and  broken,  and 
the  codicil  was  dislodged.  To  talk  of 
it,  it  sounds  like  an  old  stage  trick." 

"  Did  Cheese  blow  himself  up  ?"  asked 
John  Massingbird. 

"  Yes.  But  he  came  down  again. 
lie  is  in  bed  with  burnt  hands  and  a 
scorched  face.  If  I  had  told  him  once 
to  let  that  dangerous  play  alone — dan- 
gerous in  his  hands — I  had  told  him  ten 
times." 

"  Where's  the  codicil  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Massiugbird,  smoking  away. 

"  In  Matiss's  charge.  You'd  like  to 
be  present,  I  suppose,  at  the  time  of  its 
being  opened  ?" 


"I  can  take  your  word,"  returned 
John  Massingbird.  "  This  does  not 
surprise  me.  I  have  always  had  an  im- 
pression that  the  codicil  would  turn  up." 

"  It  is  more  than  I  have  had,"  dis- 
sented Jan. 

As  if  by  common  consent,  they  spoke 
no  further  on  the  subject  of  the  abstrac- 
tion and  its  guilty  instrument.  It  was 
a  pleasant  theme  to  neither.  John 
Massingbird,  little  refinement  of  feeling 
that  he  possessed,  could  not  forget  that 
Dr.  West  was  his  mother's  brother  ;  or 
Jan,  that  he  was  his  late  master,  his 
present  partner — that  he  was  connected 
with  him  in  the  eyes  of  Deerham.  Be- 
fore they  had  spoken  much  longer,  they 
were  joined  by  Lionel. 

"  I  shall  give  you  no  trouble,  old  fel- 
low," was  John  Massingbird's  salutation. 
"  You  gave  me  none." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Lionel. 
Though  what  precise  trouble  it  lay  in 
John  Massingbird's  power  to  give  him, 
he  did  not  see,  considering  that  things 
were  now  so  plain. 

"  You'll  accord  me  house-room  for  a 
bit  longer,  though,  won't  you  ?" 

"I  will  accord  it  you  as  long  as  yon 
like,"  replied  Lionel,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  heart. 

"  You  know  I  would  have  had  you 
stop  on  here  all  along,"  remarked  Mr. 
Massingbird ;  "  but  the  bar  to  it  was 
Sibylla.  I  am  not  sorry  the  thing's 
found.  I  am  growing  tired  of  my  life 
here.  It  has  come  into  my  mind  at 
times  lately  to  think  whether  I  should  not 
give  it  up  to  you,  Lionel,  and  be  off  over 
the  seas  again.  It's  tame  work,  this,  to 
one  who  has  roughed  it  at  the  diggings." 

"  Yon'd  not  have  done  it,"  observed 
Jan,  alluding  to  the  giving  up. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  John  Massing- 
bird ;  "  but  I  have  owed  a  debt  to  Lio- 
nel for  a  long  while.  I  say,  old  chap, 
didn't  you  think  I  clapped  on  a  good 
sum  for  your  trouble  when  I  offered  you 
the  management  of  Yerner's  Pride  ?" 

•"  I  did,"  answered  Lionel. 

"  Ay  !  I  was  in  your  debt ;  am  in  it 
still.  Careless  as  I  am,  I  thought  of  it 
now  and  then." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you, "said  Lio- 
nel. "  In  what  way  are  you  in  my 
debt  ?" 

"Let  it  go  for  now," returned  John. 
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"I  may  tell  you  sometime  perhaps. 
When  shall  you  take  up  your  abode 
here  ?" 

Lionel  smiled.  "I  will  not  invade 
you  without  warning.  You  and  I  will 
take  counsel  together,  John,  and  discuss 
plans  and  expediencies." 

"  I  suppose,  you'll  be  for  setting  about 
your  improvements  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lionel,  his  tone 
changing  to  one  of  deep  seriousness,  not 
to  say  reverence.  "  Without  loss  of 
time." 

"  I  told  you  they  could  wait  until  you 
came  into  the  estate.  It  has  not  been 
long  first,  you  see." 

"  No ;  but  I  never  looked  for  it,"  said 
Lionel. 

"  Ah  !  Things  turn  up  that  we  don't 
look  for,"  concluded  John  Massingbird, 
smoking  on  as  serenely  as  though  he  had 
come  into  an  estate,  instead  of  having 
lost  one.  "  There'll  be  bonfires  all  over 
the  place  to-night,  Lionel.  A  left- 
handed  compliment  to  me.  Here  comes 
Luke  Roy.  I  told  him  to  be  here  this 
morning.  What  nuts  this  wil.l  be  for  old 
Roy  to  crack  !  He  has  been  fit  to  stick 
me  ever  since  I  refused  him  the  manage- 
ment of  Yerner's  Pride." 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

LIGHT   THROWN   ON   OBSCURITY. 

AND  so,  the  trouble  and  the  uncer- 
tainty, the  ups  and  the  downs,  the  turn- 
ings out  and  the  changes,  were  at  an 
end,  and  Lionel  Verner  was  at  rest.  At 
rest,  so  far  as  rest  can  be,  in  this  weary 
world.  He  was  reinstalled  at  Yerner's 
Pride,  its  undisputed  master ;  never 
again  to  be  sent  forth  from  it  during  life. 

He  had  not  done  as  John  Massingbird 
did — gone  right  in,  the  first  day,  and 
taken  up  his  place,  sans  ceremonie, 
without  word  and  without  apology,  at 
the  table's  head,  leaving  John  to  take 
his  at  the  side  or  the  foot,  or  where  he 
could.  Quite  the  contrary.  Lionel's 
refinement  of  mind,  his  almost  sensitive 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
clung  to  him  now,  as  it  always  had  done, 
as  it  always  would  do,  and  he  was  chary 
of  disturbing  John  Massingbird  too  early 
22 


in  his  sway  of  the  internal  economy  of 
Yerner's  Pride.  It  had  to  be  done, 
however;  and  John  Mivssingbird  re- 
mained on  with  him,  his  guest. 

All  that  had  passed  :  and  the  spring 
of  the  year  was  growing  late.  The  codi- 
cil had  been  proved  ;  the  neighborhood 
had  tendered  their  congratulations  to 
the  new  master,  come  into  his  own  at 
last;  the  improvements,  in  which  Lio- 
nel's conscience  held  so  deep  a  score, 
were  begun  and  in  good  progress;  and 
John  Massingbird's  return  to  Australia 
was  decided  upon,  and  the  day  of  hi8 
departure  fixed.  People  surmised  that 
Lionel  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  his  drawing- 
rooms.  John  Massingbird  still  lounged 
at  full  length  on  the  amber  satin  couches, 
in  dropping-off  slippers  or  in  dirty 
boots,  as  the  case  might  be,  still  filling 
the  rooms  with  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke, 
so  that  you  could  not  see  across  them. 
Mrs.  Tynn  declared,  to  as  many  people 
as  she  dared,  that  she  prayed  every  night 
on  her  bended  knees  for  Mr.  Massing- 
bird's departure,  before  the  furniture 
should  be  quite  ruined,  or  they  burnt  in 
their  beds. 

Mr.  Massingbird  was  not  going  alone. 
Luke  Roy  was  returning  with  him. 
Luke's  intention  always  had  been  to  re- 
turn to  Australia:  he  had  but  come 
home  for  a  short  visit  to  the  old  place 
and  to  see  his  mother.  Luke  had  been 
doing  well  at  the  gold-fields.  He  did 
not  dig,  but  he  sold  liquor  to  those  who 
did  dig ;  at  which  he  was  making  money 
rapidly.  He  had  a  "chum,"  he  said, 
who  managed  the  store  while  he  was 
away.  So  glowing  was  his  account  of 
his  prospects,  that  old  Roy  had  decided 
upon  going  also,  and  trying  his  fortune 
there.  Mrs.  Roy  looked  aghast  at  the 
projected  plan  :  she  was  too  old  for  it., 
she  urged.  But  she  could  not  turn  her 
husband.  He  had  never  studied  her 
wishes  too  much,  and  he  was  not  likely 
to  begin  to  do  so  now.  So  Mrs.  Roy, 
with  incessantly  dropping  tears,  and 
continued  prognostications  that  the  sea- 
sickness would  kill  her,  was  forced  to 
make  her  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
Perhaps  one  motive,  more  than  all  else, 
had  influenced  Roy's  decision — the  get- 
ting out  of  Deerham.  Since  his  hopes 
of  having  something  to  do  with  the 
Yerner's  Pride  estate — as  he  had  in  Ste- 
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phen  Verner's  time — had  been  at  an  end, 
Roy  had  gone  about  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  inward  mortification.  This  emigra- 
tion would  put  an  end  to  it :  and  what 
with  the  anticipation  of  making  a  fortune 
at  the  diggings,  and  what  with  his  satis- 
faction at  saying  adieu  to  Deerham,  and 
what  with  the  thwarting  of  his  wife,  Roy 
was  in  a  fever  of  complacency. 

The  time  went  on  to  the  evening  pre- 
vious to  the  departure.  Lionel  and 
John  Massiugbird  had  dined  alone,  and 
now  sat  together  at  the  open  window, 
in  the  soft  May  twilight.  A  small  table 
was  at  John's  elbow,  a  bottle  of  rum,  a 
jar  of  tobacco,  water  and  a  glass  being 
on  it,  ready  to  his  hand.  He  had  done 
his  best  to  infect  Lionel  with  a  taste  for 
rum-and-water — as  a  convenient  bever- 
age to  be  taken  at  any  hour  from  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  morning  onwards — but 
Lionel  had  been  proof  against  it.  John 
had  the  rum-drinking  to  himself,  as  he 
had  the  smoking.  Lionel  had  behaved 
to  him  liberally.  It  was  not  in  Lionel 
Verner's  nature  to  behave  otherwise,  no 
matter  to  whom.  From  the  moment 
the  codicil  was  found,  John  Massingbird 
bad  no  further  right  to  a  single  sixpence 
of  the  revenues  of  the  estate.  He  was 
in  the  position  of  one  who  has  nothing. 
It  was  Lionel  who  had  found  means  for 
all ;  for  his  expenses ;  his  voyage  ;  for 
a  purse  when  he  should  get  to  Austra- 
lia. John  Massingbird  was  thinking  of 
this  as  he  sat  now,  smoking  and  taking 
draughts  of  the  rum-aud-water. 

"If  ever  I  turn  to  work  with  a  will 
and  become  a  hundred-thousand-pound 
man,  old  fellow,"  he  suddenly  broke  out, 
"  I'll  pay  you  back.  This,  and  also 
what  I  got  rid  of  while  the  estate  was 
in  my  hands." 

Lionel,  who  had  been  looking  from 
the  window  in  a  reverie,  turned  round 
and  laughta.  To  imagine  John  Mas- 
singbird  becoming  a  uuudred-thousand- 
pound  man  through  his  own  industry, 
was  a  stretch  of  fancy  marvelously  com- 
prehensive. 

"  I  have  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
to-night,"  resumed  John  Massingbird, 
after  puffing  away  for  some  minutes  in 
silence.  "  Do  you  remember  my  saying 
to  you,  the  day  we  heard  news  of  the 
codicil's  being  found,  that  I  was  in  your 
debt  ?" 

"  I  remember  your  saying  it,"  replied 


Lionel.  "I  did  not  understand  what 
you  meant.  You  were  not  in  my  debt." 

"  Yes  I  was.  I  had  a  score  to  pay 
off  as  big  as  the  moon.  It's  as  big 
still :  for  it's  one  that  never  can  be  paid 
off;  never  will  be." 

Lionel  looked  at  him  in  surprise;  his 
manner  was  so  unusually  serious. 

"  Fifty  times,  since  I  came  back  from 
Australia,  have  I  been  on  the  point  of 
clearing  myself  of  the  secret.  But,  you 
see,  there  was  Verner's  Pride  in  the  way. 
You  would  naturally  have  said  upon 
hearing  it,  -'  Give  the  place  up  to  me  ; 
you  can  have  no  moral  right  to  it.' 
And  I  was  not  prepared  to  give  it  up  : 
it  seemed  too  comfortable  a  nest,  just  at 
first,  after  the  knocking  about  over 
yonder.  Don't  you  perceive  ?" 

"I  don't  perceive,  and  I  don't  un- 
derstand," replied  Lionel.  "You  are 
speaking  to  me  iu  an  unknown  lan- 
guage." 

"I'll  speak  in  a  known  one,  then. 
It  was  through  me  that  old  Mr.  Verner 
left  Verner's  Pride  away  from  you." 

"  What  1"  uttered  Lionel. 

"  True,"  nodded  John,  with  compo- 
sure. "  I  told  him  a — a  bit  of  scandal 
of  you.  And  the  strait-laced  old  sim- 
pleton took  and  altered  his  will  on  the 
strength  of  it.  I  did  not  know  of  that 
until  afterwards." 

"  And  the  scandal  ?"  asked  Lionel, 
quietly.  "What  may  it  have  been  ?" 

"  False  scandal,"  carelessly  answered 
John  Massingbird.  "But  I  thought  it 
was  true  when  I  spoke  it.  I  told  your 
uncle  that  it  was  you  who  had  played 
with  Rachel  Frost." 

"  Massiugbird  I" 

"  Don't  fancy  I  went  to  him  open- 
mouthed,  and  said,  '  Lionel  Verner's  the 
man.'  A  fellow  who  could  do  such  a 
sneaking  trick  would  only  be  fit  for 
hanging.  The  avowal  to  him  was  sur- 
prised from  me  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment: it  slipped  out  in  self-defence. 
I'd  better  tell  you  the  tale." 

"  I  think  you  had,"  said  Lionel. 

"  You  remember  the  bother  there 
was,  the  commotion,  the  night  Rachel 
was  drowned.  I  came  home  and  found 
Mr.  Verner  sitting  at  the  inquiry.  It 
never  struck  me,  then,  to  suspect  that  it 
could  be  any  one  of  us  three  who  had 
been  in  the  quarrel  with  Pvachel.  I 
knew  that  I  had  had  no  finger  in  the  pie ; 
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I  had  no  cause  to  think  that  you  had  ; 
and,  as  to  Fred,  I'd  as  soon  have  sus- 
pected staid  old  Verner  himself:  be- 
sides, I  believed  Fred  to  have  eyes  only 
for  Sibylla  West.  Not  but  what  the 
affair  appeared  to  me  unaccountably 
strange ;  for,  beyond  Verner's  Pride,  I 
did  not  think  Rachel  Frost  possessed 
an  acquaintance." 

He  stopped  to  take  a  few  whiffs  at 
his  pipe,  and  then  resumed,  Lionel  list- 
ening in  silence. 

"On  the  following  morning  by  day- 
light I  went  down  to  the,  pond,  the 
scene  of  the  previous  night.  A  few 
stragglers  were  already  there.  As  we 
•were  looking  about  and  talking,  I  saw 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  pond,  par- 
tially hidden  in  the  grass — in  fact  trod- 
den into  it,  as  it  seemed  to  me — a  glove. 
I  picked  it  up,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
calling  out  that  I  had  found  a  glove, 
when  it  struck  me  that  the  glove  was 
yours.  The  others  had  seen  me  stoop, 
and  one  of  them  asked  if  I  had  found 
any  thing.  I  said  '  No.'  I  had  crushed 
the  glove  in  my  hand,  and  presently  I 
transferred  it  to  my  pocket." 

"Your  motive  being  good-nature  to. 
me  ?"  interrupted  Lionel. 

"To  be  sure  it  was.  To  have  shown 
that  as  Lionel  Verner's  glove  would 
have  fixed  the  affair  on  your  shoulders 
at  once.  Why  should  I  tell  ?  I  had 
been  in  scrapes  myself.  And  I  kept  it, 
saying  nothing  to  anybody.  I  examined 
the  glove  privately,  saw  it  was  really 
yours,  and  of  course  I  drew  my  own  con- 
clusions— that  it  was  you  who  had  been 
in  the  quarrel.  Though  what  cause  of 
dispute  you  could  have  with  Rachel,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  divine.  Next  came 
the  inquest,  and  the  medical  men's  reve- 
lation at  it:  and  that  cleared  up  the 
mystery.  '  Ho,  ho,'  I  said  to  myself,  '  so 
Master  Lionel  can  do  a  bit  of  court- 
ing-on  his  own  account,  steady  as  he 
Beems.'  I — " 

"  Did  you  assume  I  threw  her  into 
the  pond  ?"  again  interposed  Lionel, 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  What  next,  Li- 
onel 1  The  ignoring  of  some  of  the 
commandments  comes  natural  enough 
to  the  conscience ;  but  the  sixth — one 
does  not  ignore  that.  I  believed  that 
you  and  Rachel  might  have  come  to 
mutual  loggerheads,  and  that  she,  in  a 
passion,  flung  herself  in.  I  held  the 


glove  still  in  my  pocket :  it  seemed  to 
be  the  safest  place  for  it ;  and  I  in- 
tended, before  I  left,  to  hand  it  over  to 
you,  and  to  give  you  my  word  I'd  keep 
counsel.  On  the  night  of  the  inquest, 
you  were  closeted  in  the  study  with  Mr. 
Verner.  I  chafed  at  it,  for  I  wished  to 
be  closeted  with  him  myself.  Unless  I 
could  get  off  from  Verner's  Pride  the 
next  day,  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
my  sailing  in  the  projected  ship — where 
our  passages  had  been  already  secured 
by  Luke  Roy.  By  and  by  you  came 
into  the  dining-room — do  you  remem- 
ber it  ?  —  and  told  me  Mr.  Verner 
wanted  me  in  the  study.  It  was  just 
what  /  wanted  ]  and  I  went  in.  I 
shan't  forget  my  surprise  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life.  His  greeting  was  an 
accusation  of  me:  of  me;  that  it  was 
I  who  had  played  false  with  Rachel. 
He  had  proof,  he  said.  One  of  the 
house  girls  had  seen  one  of  us  three 
young  men  coming  from  the  scene  that 
night — and  he,  Stephen  Verner,  knew 
it  conld  only  be  me.  Fred  was  too 
cautious,  he  said  :  Lionel  he  could  de- 
pend upon ;  and  he  bitterly  declared 
that  he  would  not  give  me  a  penny  piece 
of  the  promised  money,  to  take  me  on 
my  way.  A  pretty  state  of  things,  was 
it  not,  Lionel,  to  have  one's  projects  put 
an  end  to  in  that  manner !  In  my  dis- 
may and  anger,  I  blurted  out  the  truth  : 
that  one  of  us  might  have  been  seen 
coming  from  the  scene,  but  it  was  not 
myself;  it  was  Lionel :  and  I  took  the 
glove  out  of  my  pocket,  and  showed  it 
to  him." 

John  Massingbird  paused  to  take  a 
draught  of  the  rum-and-water,  and  then 
resumed. 

"  I  never  saw  any  man  so  agitated  as 
Mr.  Verner.  Upon  my  word,  had  I 
foreseen  the  effect  the  news  would  have 
had  upon  him,  I  hardly  th^k  I  should 
have  told  it.  His  face  turned  ghastly  ; 
he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  uttering  groans 
of  despair ;  in  short,  it  had  completely 
prostrated  him.  I  never  knew  how  deeply 
he  must  have  been  attached  to  you,  Li- 
onel, until  that  night." 

"  He  believed  the  story  ?"  said  Li- 
onel. 

"  Of  course  he  believed  it,"  assented 
John  Massingbird.  "  I  told  it  him  as  a 
certainty,  as  a  thing  about  which  there 
was  no  admission  for  the  slightest  doubt; 
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I  assumed  it,  myself,  to  be  a  certainty 
When  lie  was  a  little  recovered,  he  took 
possession  of  the  glove,  and  bound  me 
to  secrecy.  You  would  never  have  for- 
gotten it,  Lionel,  had  you  seen  his  shak- 
ing hands,  his  imploring  eyes,  heard  his 
voice  of  despair  ;  all  lifted  to  beseech  se- 
crecy for  you — for  the  sake  of  his  dead 
brother — for  the  name  of-  Verner — for 
his  own  sake.  I  heartily  promised  it : 
and  he  handed  me  over  a  more  liberal 
sum  than  even  I  had  expected,  enjoined 
me  to  depart  with  the  morrow's  dawn, 
and  bade  me  God  speed.  I  believe  he 
was  glad  that  I  was  going,  lest  I  might 
drop  some  chance  word  during  the  pres- 
ent excitement  of  Deerham,  and  by  those 
means  direct  suspicion  to  you.  He  need 
not  have  feared.  I  was  already  abusing 
myself  mentally  for  having  told  him,  al- 
though it  had  gained  me  my  ends  :  '  Live 
and  let  live'  had  been  my  motto  hitherto. 
The  interview  was  nearly  over  when  you 
came  to  interrupt  it,  asking  if  Mr.  Yer- 
zier  would  see  Robin  Frost.  Mr.  Verner 
answered  that  he  might  come  in.  lie 
came  ;  you  and  Fred  with  him.  Do  you 
recollect  old  Verner's  excitement  ? — his 
vehement  words  in  answer  to  Robin's  re- 
quest that  a  reward  should  be  posted  up  ? 
*  He'll  never  be  found,  Robin, — the  vil- 
lain will  never  be  found,  so  long  as  you 
and  I  and  the  world  shall  last.'  I  recol- 
lect them,  you  see,  word  for  word,  to 
this  hour :  but  none,  save  myself,  knew 
what  caused  Mr.  Verner's  excitement,  or 
that  the  word  '  villain'  was  applied  to 
you.  Upon  my  word  and  honor,  old  boy, 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  the  deeper  right  to  it ; 
and  I  felt  angry  with  old  Verner  for 
looking  at  the  affair  in  so  strong  a  light. 
"But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  went 
away  the  next  morning — " 

"  Stay,"  interrupted  Lionel.  "A  sin- 
gle word  to  me  would  have  set  the  mis- 
apprehension straight.  Why  did  you 
not  speak  it  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  had,  now.  But — it  wasn't 
d»ne.  There !  The  knowledge  that 
turns  up  with  the  future  we  can't  call  to 
aid  in  the  present.  If  I  had  had  a  doubt 
that  it  was  you  I  should  have  spoken. 
We  were  some  days  out  at  sea  on  our 
voyage  to  Australia  when  I  and  Luke 
got  comparing  notes ;  and  I  found,  to 
my  everlasting  astonishment,  that  it  was 
not  you,  after  all,  who  had  been  with 
Rachel,  but  Fred." 


"You  should  have  written  home,  to 
do  me  justice  with  Mr.  Verner.  Yon 
ought  not  to  have  delayed  one  instant, 
when  the  knowledge  came  to  you." 

"And  how  was  I  to  send  the  letter? 
Chuck  it  into  the  sea  in  the  ship's  wake, 
and  give  it  orders  to  swim  back  to 
port  ?" 

"  You  might  have  posted  it  at  the  first 
place  you  touched  at." 

"  Look  here,  Lionel.  I  never  regard- 
ed it  in  that  grave  li^ht.  How  was  I  to 
suppose  that  old  Verner  would  disin- 
herit you  for  that  trumpery  escapade  ? 
I  never  knew  why  he  had  disinherited 
you,  until  I  came  home  and  heard  from 
yourself  the  story  of  the  enclosed  glove, 
which  he  left  you  as  a  legacy.  It's  since 
then  that  I  have  been  wanting  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  say,  only  fancy 
Fred's  deepness !  We  should  never 
have  thought  it  of  him.  The  quarrel 
between  him  and  Rachel  that  night  ap- 
peared to  arise  from  the  fact  of  her 
having  seen  him  with  Sibylla;  having 
overheard  that  there  was  more  between 
them  than  was  pleasant  to  her.  At  least, 
so  far  as  Luke  could  gather  it.  Lionel, 
what  should  have  brought  your  glove 
lying  by  the  pond  ?" 

"  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  had  not  been 
there,  to  drop  it.  The  most  feasible  solu- 
tion that  I  can  come  to,  is,  that  Rachel 
may  have  had  it  about  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mending,  and  let  it  drop  herself, 
when  she  fell  in,  or  jumped  in." 

"Ay.  That's  the  most  likely.  There 
was  a  hole  in  in  it,  I  remember ;  and  it 
was  Rachel  who  attended  to  such  things 
in  the  household.  It  must  have  been 
so." 

Lionel  fell  into  a  reverie.  How — but 
for  this  mistake  of  John  Massingbird's, 
this  revelation  to  his  uncle — the  whole 
course  of  his  life's  events  might  have 
been  changed  I  Verner's  Pride  left  to 
him,  never  left  at  all  to  the  Massing- 
birds,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  Sibylla, 
in  returning  home,  would  have  driven 
to  Verner's  Pride.  Had  she  not  driven 
to  it  that  night,  he  might  never  have  been 
so  surprised  by  his  old  feelings  as  to 
have  proposed  to  her.  He  might  have 
married  Lucy  Tempest;  have  lived, 
sheltered  with  her  in  Verner's  Pride  from 
the  storms  of  life  ;  he  might — 

"Will  you  forgive  me,  old  chap  ?" 

It  was  John  Massingbird  who  spoke, 
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interrupting  his  day-dreams.  Lionel 
shook  them  off,  and  took  the  offered 
hand  stretched  out. 

"Yes,"  he  heartily  said.  "You  did 
not  do  me  the  injury  intentionally.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  mistake,  led  to  by 
circumstances." 

"  No,  that  I  did  not,  by  Jove !"  an- 
swered John  Massingbird.  "  I  don't 
think  I  ever  did  a  fellow  an  intentional 
injury  in  my  life.  You  would  have  been 
the  last  I  should  single  out  for  it.  I 
have  had  many  ups  and  downs,  Lionel, 
but  somehow  I  have  hitherto  always 
managed  to  alight  on  my  legs ;  and  I 
believe  it's  because  I  let  other  folks  get 
along.  Tit  for  tat,  you  see.  A  fellow 
who  is  forever  putting  his  hindering 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  others,  is  safe  to 
get  hindering  spokes  put  into  his.  I  am 
not  a  pattern  model,"  comically  added 
John  Massingbird ;  "  but  I  have  never 
done  willful  injury  to  others,  and  my 
worst  enemy  (if  I  possess  one)  can't 
charge  it  upon  me." 

True  enough.  With  all  Mr.  John 
Massingbird's  failings,  his  heart  was  not 
a  bad  one.  In  the  old  days  his  esca- 
pades had  been  numerous ;  his  brother 
Frederick's,  none  (so  far  as  the  world 
knew) ;  but  the  one  was  liked  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  the  other. 

"We  part  friends,  old  fellow!"  he 
said  to  Lionel  the  following  morning, 
when  all  was  ready,  and  the  final  moment 
of  departure  had  come. 

"  To  be  sure  we  do,"  answered  Lionel, 
"Should  England  ever  see  you  again, 
you  will  not  forget  Verner's  Pride." 

"I  don't  think  it  ever  will  see  me 
again.  Thanks,  old  chap,  all  the  same. 
Should  I  be  done  up  some  unlucky  day 
for  the  want  of  a  twenty-pound  note,  you 
won't  refuse  to  let  me  have  it,  for  old 
times'  sake  ?" 

"  Very  well,"  laughed  Lionel.  And 
so  they  parted.  And  Verner's  Pride 
was  quit  of  Mr.  John  Massingbird,  and 
Deerham  of  its  long-looked  upon  bete 
noire,  old  Grip  Roy.  Luke  had  gone 
forward  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
sailing,  as  he  had  done  once  before;  and 
Mrs.  Roy  took  her  seat  with  her  hus- 
band in  a  third  class  carriage,  crying 
enough  tears  to  float  the  train. 


CHAPTER  LXIY. 

AT   LAST ! 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  discovery 
of  the  codicil,  and  the  grave  charge  it 
served  to  establish  against  Dr.  West, 
could  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel.  Deer- 
ham  was  remarkably  free  in  its  comments, 
and  was  pleased  to  rake  up  various  un- 
pleasant reports,  which  from  time  to  time 
in  the  former  days  had  arisen,  touching 
that  gentleman.  Deerham  might  say 
what  it  liked,  and  nobody  be  much  the 
worse  ;  but  a  more  serious  question  arose 
with  Jan.  Easy  as  Jan  was,  little  given 
to  think  ill,  even  he  could  not  look  over 
this.  Jan  felt  that  if  he  would  maintain 
his  respectability  as  a  medical  man  and 
a  gentleman,  if  he  would  retain  his 
higher  class  of  patients,  he  must  give  up 
bis  association  with  Dr.  West. 

The  finding  of  the  codicil  had  been 
communicated  to  Dr.  West  by  Matiss, 
the  lawyer,  who  officially  demanded  at 
the  same  time  an  explanation  of  its 
having  been  placed  where  it  was  found. 
The  doctor  replied  to  the  communica- 
tion, but  conveniently  ignored  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  "  charmed"  to  hear  that 
the  long-missing  deed  was  found,  which 
restored  Yerner's  Pride  to  the  rightfnl 
owner,  Lionel  Yerner:  but  he  appeared 
not  to  have  read,  or  else  not  to  have  un- 
derstood the  very  broad  hint  implicating 
himself;  for,  not  a  word  was  returned 
to  that  part,  in  answer.  The  silence 
was  not  less  a  conclusive  proof  than  the 
admission  of  guilt  would  have  been ; 
and  it  was  so  regarded  by  those  con- 
cerned. 

Jan  was  the  next  to  write.  A  cha- 
racteristic letter.  He  said  not  a  word 
of  reproach  to  the  doctor;  he  appeared, 
indeed,  to  ignore  the  facts  as  completely 
as  the  doctor  himself  had  done  in  his 
answer  to  Matiss;  he  simply  said  that 
he  would  prefer  to  "  get  along"  now 
alone.  The  practice  had  much  in- 
creased, and  there  was  room  for  them 
both.  He  would  remove  to  another 
residence ;  a  lodging  would  do,  he  said ; 
and  run  his  chance  of  patients  coming 
to  him.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
take  one  from  Dr.  West  by  solicitation. 
The  doctor  could  either  come  back  and 
resume  practice  in  person,  or  take  a 
partner  in  p'ace  of  him,  Jan. 
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To  this  a  bland  answer  was  received. 
Dr.  West  was  agreeable  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  partnership ;  but  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  resuming  practice  in  Deer- 
ham.  He  and  his  noble  charge  (who 
was  decidedly  benefiting  by  his  care, 
skill,  and  companionship,  he  elaborately 
wrote)  were  upon  the  best  of  terms : 
his  engagement  with  him  was  likely  to 
be  a  long  one  (for  the  poor  youth  would 
require  a  personal  guide  up  to  his  for- 
tieth year,  nay,  to  his  eightieth,  if  he 
lived  so  long)  ;  and  therefore  (not  to  be 
fettered)  he,  Dr.  West,  was  anxious  to 
sever  his  ties  with  Deerham.  If  Mr. 
Jan  would  undertake  to  pay  him  a 
trifling  sum,  say  five  hundred  pounds,  or 
so,  he  could  have  the  entire  business ; 
and  the  purchase-money,  if  more  conve- 
nient, might  be  paid  by  installments. 
Mr.  Jan  of  course  would  become  sole 
proprietor  of  the  house,  (the  rent  of 
which  had  hitherto  been  paid  out  of  the 
joint  concern,)  but  perhaps  he  would 
not  object  to  allow  those  "two  poor  old 
things,  Deborah  and  Anailly,  a  corner  in 
it."  He  should  of  course  undertake  to 
provide  for  them,  remitting  them  a  libe- 
ral annual  sum. 

In  writing  this,  fair,  nay  liberal,  as 
the  offered  terms  appeared  to  the  sight 
of  single-hearted  Jan,  Dr.  West  had 
probably  had  as  great  an  eye  as  ever  to 
his  own  interest.  It  was  the  result  of 
mature  consideration.  He  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that,  the  house  divided,  his, 
Dr.  West's,  would  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  against  Jan  Verner's.  That  Jan 
would  be  entirely  true  and  honorable  in 
not  soliciting  the  old  patients  to  come 
to  him,  he  knew ;  but  he  equally  knew 
that  the  patients  would  flock  to  Jan  un- 
solicited. Dr.  West  had  not  lived  in 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in 
Deerham  ;  he  had  one  or  two  private 
correspondents  there ;  besides  the  open 
ones,  his  daughters  and  Jan ;  and  he  had 
learnt  how  popular  Jan  had  grown  with 
till  classes.  Yes,  it  was  decidedly  politic 
on  Dr.  West's  part  to  offer  Jan  terms 
of  purchase.  And  Jan  closed  with  them. 

"  I  couldn't  have  done  it  six  months 
ago,  you  know,  Lionel,"  be  said  to  his 
brother.  "But  now  that  you  have  come 
in  again  to  Yerner's  Pride,  you  won't 
care  to  have  my  earnings  any  longer." 

"What  I  shall  care  for  now,  Jan,  will 
be  to  repay  you ;  so  far  as  I  can.  The 


money  can  be  repaid :  the  kindness 
never." 

"Law!"  cried  Jan,  "that's  nothing. 
Wouldn't  you  have  done  as  much  for 
me  ?  To  go  back  to  old  West :  I  shall 
be  abfe  to  complete  the  purchase  in  little 
more  than  a  year,  taking  it  out  of  the 
profits.  The  expenses  will  be  something 
considerable.  There'll  be  the  house, 
and  the  horses,  for  I  must  have  two, 
and  I  shall  take  a  qualified  assistant  as 
soon  as  Cheese  leaves,  which  will  be  in 
autumn  ;  but  there'll  be  a  margin  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  a-year  profit  left  me 
then.  And  the  business  is  increasing. 
Yes,  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  him  out  in  a 
year  or  thereabouts.  In  offering  me 
these  easy  terms,  I  think  he  is  behaving 
liberally.  Don't  you,  Lionel  ?" 

"  That  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion, 
Jan,"  was  Lionel's  answer.  "  He  has 
stood  to  me  in  the  relation  of  father-in- 
law,  and  I  don't  care  to  express  mine  too 
definitely.  He7  is  wise  enough  to  know 
that  when  you  leave  him,  his  chance  of 
practice  is  gone.  But  I  don't  advise 
you  to  cavil  with  the  terms.  I  should 
say  accept  them." 

"  I  have  done  it,"  answered  Jan.  "  I 
wrote  this  morning.  I  must  get  a  new 
brass  plate  for  the  door.  '  Jan  Verner, 
Surgeon,  &c.,'  in  place  of  the  present 
one,  '  West  and  Yerner.'  " 

"  I  think  I  should  put  Janus  Yerner, 
instead  of  Jan,"  suggested  Lionel,  with 
a  half  smile. 

"  Law  !"  repeated  Jan.  "  Nobody 
would  know  it  was  meant  for  me  if  I  put 
Janus.  Shall  I  have  '  Mr.'  tacked  on  to 
it,  Lionel  ? — 'Mr.  Jan  Yerner.'" 

"Of  course  you  will,"  answered  Lio- 
nel. "  What  is  going  to  be  done  about 
Deborah  and  Anally  West  ?" 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"As  to  their  residence  ?" 

"  You  saw  what  Dr.  West  says  in  hia 
letter.  They  can  stop. " 

"It  is  not  a  desirable  arrangement, 
Jan,  their  remaining  in  the  house. 

"  They  won't  hurt  me,"  responded 
Jan.  "  They  are  welcome." 

"  I  think,  Jan,  your  connection  with 
the  West  family  should  be  entirely 
closed.  The  opportunity  offers  now : 
and,  if  not  embraced,  you  don't  know 
when  another  may  arise.  Suppose,  a 
short  while  hence,  you  were  to  marry  ? 
It  might  be  painful  to  your  feelings, 
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then,  to  have  to  say  to  Deborah  and 
Amilly — '  You  must  leave  my  house : 
there's  no  further  place  for  you  in  it.' 
Now,  in  this  dissolution  of  partnership, 
the  change  can  take  place  as  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  events." 

Jan  had  opened  his  great  eyes  won- 
deringly  at  the  words.  "  I,  marry  !" 
uttered  he.  "  What  should  bring  me 
marrying  ?" 

"  You  may  be  marrying  sometime, 
Jan." 

"Not  I,"  answered  Jan.  "Nobody 
would  have  me.  They  can  stop  on  in 
the  house,  Lionel.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
I  don't  see  how  I  and  Cheese  should  get 
on  without  them.  Who'd  make  the 
pies  ?  Cheese  would  die  of  chagrin,  if 
he  didn't  get  one  every  day." 

"  I  see  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience 
in  the  way,"  persisted  Lionel.  "  The 
house  will  be  yours  then.  Upon  what 
terms  would  they  remain  ?  As  visitors, 
as  lodgers — as  what  ?" 

Jan  opened  his  eyes  wider.  "  Visit- 
ors !  lodgers  I"  cried  he.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,  Lionel.  They'd 
stop  on  as  they  always  have  done — as 
though  the  house  were  theirs.  They'd 
be  welcome,  for  me." 

"  You  must  do  as  you  like,  Jan.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  arrangement  a  desira- 
ble one.  It  would  be  establishing  a 
claim  which  Dr.  West  may  be  presum- 
ing upon  later.  With  his  daughters  in 
the  house,  as  of  right,  be  may  be  for 
coming  back  some  time  and  taking  up 
his  abode  in  it.  It  would  be  better  for 
you  and  the  Miss  Wests  to  separate  ;  to 
have  your  establishments  apart." 

"I  shall  never  turn  them  out,"  said 
Jan.  "  They'd  break  their  hearts.  Look 
at  the  buttons,  too  !  Who'd  sew  them 
on  ?  Cheese  bursts  off  two  a  day,  good." 

"As  you  please,  Jan.  My  motive  in 
speaking  was  not  ill-nature  towards  the 
Miss  Wests  ;  but  regard  for  you.  As 
the  sisters  of  my  late  wife,  I  shall  take 
care  that  they  do  not  want — should  their 
resources  from  Dr.  West  fail.  He  speaks 
of  allowing  them  a  liberal  sum  annually  : 
but  I  fear  they  must  not  make  sure  that 
the  promise  will  be  carried  out.  Should 
it  not  be,  they  will  have  no  one  to  look 
to,  I  expect,  but  myself." 

"  They  won't  want  much,"  said  Jan. 
"  Just  a  trifle  for  their  bonnets  and 
shoes,  and  such  like.  I  shall  pay  the 


house-bills,  you  know.  In  fact  I'd  as 
soon  give  them  enough  for  their  clothes, 
as  not.  I  dare  say  I  should  have  it, 
even  the  first  year,  after  paying  expenses 
and  old  West's  five  hundred." 

It  was  hopeless  to  contend  with  Jan 
upon  the  subject  of  money,  especially 
when  it  was  his  money.  Lionel  said  no 
more.  But  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  it  would  end  in  Jan's  house  being 
saddled  with  the  Miss  Wests  :  and  that 
help  for  them  from  Dr.  West  would 
never  come. 

Miss  West  herself  was  thinking  the 
same. 

This  conversation  between  Jan  and 
Lionel,  had  taken  place  at  Verner's 
Pride,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  morning 
which  had  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
West's  letter.  Deborah  West  had  also 
received  one  from  her  father.  She  learnt 
by  it  that  he  was  about  to  retire  from 
the  partnership,  and  that  Mr.  Jan  Ver- 
ner  would  carry  on  the  practice  alone. 
The  doctor  intimated  that  she  and  Auiilly 
would  continue  to  live  on  in  the  house 
with  Mr.  Jan's  permission,  whom  he  had 
asked  to  afford  them  house-room  :  and  he 
more  loudly  promised  to  transmit  them 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  in  dif- 
ferent payments,  as  might  be  convenient 
to  him. 

The  letter  was  read  three  times'  over 
by  both  sisters.  Arailly  did  not  like  it, 
but  upon  Deborah  it  made  a  painfully 
deep  impression.  Poor  ladies  1  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  codicil  they  had 
gone  about  Deerham  with  veils  over 
their  faces  and  their  heads  down,  in- 
clined to  think  that  lots  in  this  world 
were  dealt  out  all  too  unequally. 

At  the  very  time  that  Jan  was  at 
Yerner's  Pride  that  afternoon,  Deborah 
sat  alone  in  the  dining-room,  pondering 
over  the  future.  Since  the  finding  of 
the  codicil,  neither  of  the  sisters  had 
cared  to  seat  themselves  in  state  in  the 
drawing-room,  ready  to  receive  visitors, 
should  they  call.  They  had  no  heart 
for  it.  They  chose,  rather,  to  sit  in 
plain  attire,  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
humblest  and  most  retired  room.  They 
took  no  pride  now  in  anointing  their 
scanty  curls  with  castor  oil,  in  con- 
triving for  their  dress,  in  setting  off 
their  persons.  Vanity  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  for  Deborah  and  Amilly 
West. 
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Deborah  sat  there  in  the  dining- 
room,  her  hair  looking  grievously  thin, 
her  morning  dress  of  black  print  with 
white  spots  upon  it  not  changed  for  the 
old  turned  black  silk  of  the  afternoon. 
Her  elbow  rested  on  the  faded  and  not 
very  clean  table  cover,  and  her  fingers 
were  running  unconsciously  through 
that  scanty  hair.  The  prospect  before 
her  looked,  to  her  mind,  as  hopelessly 
forlorn  as  she  looked. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
jraze  at  the  future  steadily ;  should  not 
turn  aside  from  it  in  carelessness  or  in 
sipathy  ;  should  face  it,  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  If  Jan  Verner  and  her 
father  were  about  to  dissolve  partner- 
ship, and  the  practice  henceforth  was 
to  be  Jan's,  what  was  to  become  of  her 
and  Amilly  ?  Taught  by  past  experi- 
ence, she  knew  how  much  dependence 
was  to  be  placed  upon  her  father's 
promise  to  pay  to  them  an  income. 
Very  little  reliance  indeed  could  be 
placed  on  Dr.  West  in  any  way  ;  this 
very  letter  in  her  hand  and  the  tidings 
it  contained,  might  be  true,  or  might 
be  —  pretty  little  callings  from  Dr. 
West's  imagination.  The  proposed  dis- 
solution of  partnership  she  believed  in  : 
she  had  expected  Jan  to  take  the  step 
ever  since  that  night  which  restored  the 
codicil. 

"I  had  better  ask  Mr.  Jan  about  it," 
she  murmured.  "It  is  of  no  use  to 
remain  in  this  uncertainty." 

Rising  from  her  seat,  she  proceeded 
to  the  side-door,  opened  it,  and  glanced 
cautiously  out,  through  the  rain,  not 
caring  to  be  seen  by  strangers  in  her 
present  attire.  There  was  nobody 
ubout,  and  she  crossed  the  little  path 
and  entered  the  surgery.  Master 
Cheese,  with  somewhat  of  a  scorchy 
look  in  the  eyebrows,  but  full  of  strength 
and  appetite  as  ever,  turned  round  at 
her  entrance. 

"  Is  Mr.  Jan  in  ?"  she  asked. 

"No,  he  is  not,"  responded  Master 
Cheese,  speaking  indistinctly,  for  he 
had  just  filled  his  mouth  with  Spanish 
liquorice.  "Did  vou  want  him,  Miss 
Deb  ?» 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him,"  she 
replied.  "  Will  he  be  long  ?" 

"He  didn't  announce  the  hour  of  his 
return,"  replied  Master  Cheese.  "  I 
wish  he  would  come  back  1  If  a  mes- 


sage comes  for  one  of  us,  I  don't  care 
to  go  out  in  this  rain  :  Jan  doesn't  mind 
it.  It's  sure  to  be  my  luck !  The 
other  day,  when  it  was  pouring  cats  and 
dogs,  a  summons  came  from  Lady 
Hautley's.  Jan  was  out,  and  I  had  to 
go,  and  got  dripping  wet.  After  all,  it 
was  only  my  lady's  maid,  with  a  rub- 
bishing whitlow  on  her  finger." 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  tell  Mr.  Jan,  when 
he  does  come  in,  that  I  should  be  glad 
to  speak  a  word  to  him,  if  he  can  find 
time  to  step  into  the  parlor." 

Miss  Deb  turned  back  as  she  spoke, 
ran  across  through  the  rain,  and  sat 
down  in  the  parlor,  as  before.  She 
knew  that  she  ought  to  go  up  and 
dress,  but  she  had  not  spirits  for  it. 

She  sat  there  until  Jan  entered. 
Full  an  hour,  it  must  have  been,  and 
she  had  turned  over  all  points  in  her 
mind,  what  could  and  what  could  not 
be  done.  It  did  not  appear  much  that 
could  be.  Jan  came  in,  rather  wet. 
On  his  road  from  Verner's  Pride  he  had 
overtaken  one  of  his  poor  patients,  who 
was  in  delicate  health,  and  had  lent  the 
woman  his  huge  cotton  umbrella, 
hastening  on,  himself,  without  one. 

"  Cheese  says  you  wish  to  see  me, 
Miss  Deb." 

Miss  Deb  turned  round  from  her  list- 
less attitude,  and  asked  Mr.  Jan  to  take 
a  chair.  Mr.  Jan  responded  by  partly 
sitting  down  on  the  arm  of  one. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  he  rather 
wondering. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Prussia 
this  morning,  Mr.  Jan,  from  my  father. 
He  says  you  and  he  are  about  to  dis- 
solve partnership  ;  that  the  practice  will 
be  carried  on  by  you  alone,  on  your 
own  account ;  and  that — but  you  had 
better  read  it,"  she  broke  off,  taking 
the  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  handing 
it  to  Jan. 

He  ran  his  eyes  oveiyjL  Dr.  West's 
was  not  a  plain  handwriting,  but  Jan 
was  accustomed  to  it.  The  letter  was 
soon  read. 

"  It's  true,  Miss  Deb,"  said  he.  "  The 
doctor  thinks  he  shall  not  be  returning 
to  Dcerhaui,  and  so  I  am  going  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  practice,"  continued 
Jan,  who  possessed  too  much  innate 
good  feeling  to  hint  to  Miss  Deb  of  any 
other  cause. 

"  Yes.     But — it  will   place   me  and 
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Amilly  in  a  very  embarrassing  position, 
Mr.  Jan,"  added  the  poor  lady,  her 
thin  cheeks  flushing  painfully.  "I — 
we  shall  have  no  right  to  remain  in  this 
house  then." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  remain,"  said 
Jan. 

Miss  Deb  shook  her  head.  She  felt, 
as  she  said,  that  they  should  have  no 
"right." 

"  I'd  rather  you  did,"  pursued  Jan, 
in  his  good  nature.  "  What  do  I  and 
Cheese  want  with  all  this  big  house  to 
ourselves  ?  Besides,  if  you  and  Amilly 
go,  who'd  see  to  our  shirts  and  the 
puddings  ?" 

"  When  papa  went  away  at  first,  was 
there  not  some  arrangement  made  by 
which  the  furniture  became  yours  ?" 

"No,"  stoutly  answered  Jan.  "I 
paid  something  to  him,  to  give  me,  as 
he  called  it,  a  half-share  in  it  with  him- 
self. Jt  was  a  stupid  sort  of  arrange- 
ment, and  one  that  I  should  never  care 
to  act  upon,  Miss  Deb.  The  furniture 
is  yours  ;  not  mine." 

"Mr.  Jan,  you  would  give  up  yonr 
right  in  every  thing,  I  believe.  You 
will  never  get  rich." 

"  I  shall  get  as  rich  as  I  want  to,  I 
dare  say,"  was  Jan's  answer.  "  Things 
can  go  on  just  the  same  as  usual,  you 
know,  Miss  'Deb,  and  I  can  pay  the 
housekeeping  bills.  Your  stopping  here 
will  be  a  saving,"  good-naturedly  added 
Jan.  "  With  nobody  in  the  house  to 
manage,  except  servants,  only  think  the 
waste  there'd  be !  Cheese  would  be 
for  getting  two  dinners  a  day  served, 
fish,  and  fowls,  and  tarts  at  each." 

The  tears  were  struggling  in  Debo- 
rah, West's  eyes.  She  did  her  best  to 
repress  them  :  but  it  could  not  be,  and 
she  gave  way  with  a  burst. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Jan,"  she 
said.  "  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  there 
was  no  longer  any  place  in  the  world 
for  me  and  Amilly.  You  may  be  sure 
I  would  not  mention  it,  but  that  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do — that  there  is, 
I  fear,  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
this  promise  of  papa's,  to  allow  us  an 
income.  I  have  been  thinking — " 

"Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  Miss 
Deb,"  interrupted  Jan,  tilting  himself 
backwards  over  the  arm  of  the  chair  in 
a  very  ungraceful  fashion,  and  leaving 
his  legs  dangling.  "  Others  will,  if  he 


wo — if  he  can't.  Lionel  has  just  been 
saying  that  as  Sibylla's  sisters,  he  shall 
see  that  you  don't  want." 

"You  and  he  are  very  kind,"  she 
answered,  the  tears  dropping  faster 
than  she  could  wipe  them  away.  "But 
it  seems  to  me  the  time  is  come  when 
we  ought  to  try  and  do  something  for 
ourselves.  I  have  been  thinking,  Mr. 
•Jan,  that  we  might  get  a  few  pupils,  I 
and  Amilly.  There's  not  a  single  good 
school  in  Deerham,  as  you  know ;  I 
think  we  might  establish  one." 

"  So  you  might,"  said  Jan,  "if  you'd 
like  it." 

"  We  should  both  like  it.  And  per- 
haps you'd  not  mind  our  staying  on  in 
this  house  while  we  were  getting  a  few 
together ;  establishing  it,  ass  it  were. 
They  would  not  put  you  out,  I  hope, 
Mr.  Jan." 

"  Not  they,"  answered  Jan.  "  I 
shouldn't  eat  them.  Look  here,  Miss 
Deb,  I'd  doctor  them  for  nothing. 
Couldn't  you  put  that  in  the  prospectus  ? 
It  might  prove  an  attraction." 

It  was  a  novel  feature  in  a  school 
prospectus,  and  Miss  Deb  had  to  take 
some  minutes  to  consider  it.  She  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  look 
remarkably  well  in  print.  "  Medical 
attendance  gratis." 

"  Including  physic,"  put  in  Jan. 

"Medical  attendance  gratis,  including 
physic,"  repeated  Miss  Deb.  "  Mr. 
Jan,  it  would  be  sure  to  take  with  the 
parents.  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you. 
But  I  hope,"  she  added,  moderating 
her  tone  of  satisfaction,  "  that  they'd 
not  think  it  meant  Master  Cheese. 
People  would  not  have  much  faith  in 
him,  I  fear." 

"  Tell  them  to  the  contrary,"  answered 
Jan.  "  And  Cheese  will  be  leaving 
shortly,  you  know." 

"  True,"  said  Miss  Deb.  "  Mr.  Jan," 
she  added,  a  strange  eagerness  in  her 
tone,  in  her  meek  blue  eyes,  "  if  we,  I 
and  Amilly,  can  only  get  into  the  way 
of  doing  something  for  ourselves,  by 
which  we  may  be  a  little  independent, 
and  look  forward  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
workhouse  in  our  old  age,  we  shall  feel 
as  if  removed  from  a  dreadful  nightmare. 
Circumstances  have  been  , preying  upon 
us,  Mr.  Jan  :  the  care  is  making  us 
begin  to  look  old  before  we  might  have 
looked  it." 
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Jan  answered  with  a  langh.  That 
notion  of  the  workhouse  was  so  good, 
he  said.  As  well  set  on  and  think  that 
lie  should  come  to  the  penitentiary  !  It 
had  been  no  laughing  matter,  though, 
to  the  hearts  of  the  two  sisters,  and 
Miss  Deb  sat  on,  crying  silent  tears. 

How  many  of  these  silent  tears  must 
be  shed  in  the  path  through  life  !  It 
would  appear  that  the  lot  of  some  is 
only  made  to  shed  them,  and  to  bear. 

Meanwhile  the  spring  was  going  on 
to  summer — and  in  the  strict  order  of 
precedence  this  conversation  of  Miss 
Deb's  with  Jan  ought  to  have  been  re- 
lated before  the  departure  of  John 
Massingbird  and  the  Roys  from  Deer- 
ham.  But  it  does  not  signify.  The 
Miss  Wests  made  their  arrangements 
and  sent  out  their  prospectuses,  and 
the  others  left :  it  all  happened  in 
the  spring-time.  That  time  was  giving 
place  to  summer,  when  the  father  of 
Lucy  Tempest,  now  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
Tempest,  landed  in  England. 

In  some  degree  his  arrival  was  sudden. 
He  had  been  looked  for  so  long,  that 
Lucy  had  almost  given  over  looking  for 
him.  She  did  believe  he  was  on  his 
road  home,  by  the  sea  passage,  but 
precisely  when  he  might  be  expected 
she  did  not  know. 

Since  the  marriage  of  Decima,  Lucy 
had  lived  on  alone  with  Lady  Yerner. 
Alone,  and  very  quietly  ;  quite  unevent- 
fully. She  and  Lionel  met  occasionally, 
but  nothing  further  had  passed  between 
them.  Lionel  was  silent :  possibly  he 
deemed  it  too  soon  after  his  wife's  death 
to  speak  of  love  to  another :  although 
the  speaking  of  it  would  have  been  news 
to  neither.  Lucy  was  a  great  deal  at 
Lady  Hautley's.  Decima  would  have 
had  her  there  constantly :  but  Lady 
Yerner  negatived  it. 

They  were  sitting  at  breakfast  one 
morning,  Lady  Yerner  and  Lucy,  when 
the  letter  arrived.  It  was  the  only  one 
by  the  post  that  morning.  Catherine 
laid  it  by  Lady  Yerner's  side,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  :  but  the  quick  eyes  of 
Lucy  caught  the  superscription. 

"Lady  Yerner!  It  is  papa's  hand- 
writing." 

Lady  Yerner  turned  her  head  to  look 
at  it.  "  It  is  not  an  Indian  letter,"  she 
remarked. 


"No.     Papa  must  have  landed." 

Opening  the  letter,  they  found  it  to 
be  so.  Sir  Henry  had  arrived  at 
Southampton.  Lucy  turned  pale  with 
agitation.  It  seemed  a  formidable  thing, 
now  it  had  come  so  close,  to  meet  her 
father,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  so 
many  years. 

"  When  is  he  coming  here  ?"  she 
breathlessly  asked. 

"To-morrow,"  replied  Lady  Yerner: 
not  speaking  until  she  had  glanced  over 
the  whole  contents  of  the  letter.  "He 
proposes  to  remain  a  day  and  a  night 
with  us,  and  then  he  will  take  you  with 
him  to  London." 

"  But  a  day  and  a  night !  Go  away 
then  to  London  !  Shall  I  never  come 
back?"  reiterated  Lucy,  more  breath- 
lessly than  before. 

Lady  Yerner  looked  at  her  with  calm 
surprise.  "  One  would  think,  child, 
you  wanted  to  remain  in  Deerham. 
Were  I  a  young  lady,  I  should  be  glad  to 
get  away  from  it.  The  London  season 
is  at  its  height." 

Lucy  laughed  and  blushed  somewhat 
consciously.  She  thought  she  should 
not  care  about  the  London  season ;  but 
she  did  not  say  so  to  Lady  Yerner. 
Lady  Yerner  resumed. 

"  Sir  Henry  wishes  me  to  accompany 
you,  Lucy.  I  suppose  I-  must  do  so. 
What  a  vast  deal  we  shall  have  to  think 
of  to-day  !  We  shall  be  able  to  do 
nothing  to-morrow  when  Sir  Henry  is 
here." 

Lucy  toyed  with  her  tea-spoon,  toyed 
with  her  breakfast :  but  the  capability 
of  eating  more  had  left  her.  The 
suddenness  of  the  announcement  had 
taken  away  her  appetite,  and  a  hundred 
doubts  were  tormenting  her.  Should 
she  never  again  return  to  Deerham  ? — 
never  again  see  Li — 

"  We  must  make  a  call  or  two  to- 
day, Lucy." 

The  interruption,  breaking  in  upon 
her  busy  thoughts,  caused  her  to  start. 
Lady  Yerner  resumed. 

"  This  morning  must  be  devoted  to 
business;  to  the  giving  directions  as  to 
clothes,  packing,  and  such  like.  I  can 
tell  you,  Lucy,  that  you  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  do  yourself;  Cathe- 
rine's so  incapable  since  she  got  that 
rheumatism  in  her  hand.  Thc'rese 
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will  have   enough  to  see  to  with  my 
things." 

"I  can  do  it  all,"  answered  Lucy. 
"  I  can—" 

"What  next,  my  dear  ?  You  pack  ! 
Though  Catherine's  hand  is  painful,  she 
can  do  something." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  shall  manage  very  well," 
cheerfully  answered  Lucy.  "  Did  you 
say  we  should  have  to  go  out,  Lady 
Yerner  ?" 

"  This  afternoon.  For  one  place,  we 
must  go  to  the  Bitterworths.  You 
cannot  go  away  without  seeing  them, 
and  Mrs.  Bitterworth  is  too  ill  just  now 
to  call  upon  you.  I  wonder  whether 
Lionel  will  be  here  to-day  ?" 

It  was  a  "  wonder"  which  had  been 
crossing  Lucy's  own  heart.  She  went 
to  her  room  after  breakfast,  and  soon 
became  deep  in  her  preparations  with 
old  Catherine ;  Lucy  doing  the  chief 
part  of  the  work,  in  spite  of  Catherine's 
remonstrances.  But  her  thoughts  were 
not  with  her  hands :  they  remained 
buried  in  that  speculation  of  Lady 
Yerner's — would  Lionel  be  there  that 
day  ? 

The  time  went  on  to  the  afternoon, 
and  he  had  not  come.  They  stepped 
into  the  carriage  (for  Lady  Yerner 
could  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  horses 
again  now)  to  depart  on  their  calls,  and 
he  had  not  come.  Lucy's  heart  palpi- 
tated strangely  at  the  doubt  whether 
she  should  really  depart  without  seeing 
him.  A  very  improbable  doubt,  con- 
sidering the  contemplated  arrival  at 
Deerham  Court  of  Sir  Henry  Tempest. 

As  they  passed  Dr.  West's  old  house, 
Lady  Yerner  ordered  the  carriage  to 
turn  the  corner  and  stop  at  the  door. 
"  Mr.  Jan  Yerner"  was  on  the  plate 
now,  where  "  West  and  Yerner"  used 
to  be.  Master  Cheese  unwillingly  dis- 
turbed himself  to  come  out,  for  he  was 
seated  over  a  washhand  basin  of  goose- 
berry fool,  which  he  had  got  surrep- 
titiously made  for  him  in  the  kitchen. 
Mr.  Jan  was  out,  he  said. 

So  Lady  Yerner  ordered  the  carriage 
on,  leaving  a  message  for  Jan  that  she 
wanted  some  more  "  drops"  made  up. 

They  paid  the  visit  to  Mrs.  Bitter- 
worth.  Mr.  Bitterworth  was  not  at 
home.  He  had  gone  to  see  Mr.  Yeruer. 
A  sudden  beating  of  the  heart,  a  rising 


flush  in  the  cheeks,  a  mist  for  a  moment 
before  her  eyes,  and  Lucy  was  being 
whirled  to  Yerner's  Pride.  Lady  Ver- 
ner  had  ordered  the  carriage  thither,  as 
they  left  Mrs.  Bitterworth's. 

They  found  them  both  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Mr.  Bitterworth  had  just  risen 
to  leave,  and  was  shaking  hands  with 
Lionel.  Lady  Yerner  interrupted  them 
with  the  news  of  Lucy's  departure ;  of 
her  own. 

"  Sir  Henry  will  be  here  to-morrow," 
she  said  to  Lionel.  "  He  takes  Lucy 
to  London,  with  him  the  following  day, 
and  I  accompany  them." 

Lionel,  startled,  looked  round  at 
Lucy.  She  was  not  looking  at  him. 
Her  eyes  were  averted — her  face  was 
flushed. 

"But  you  are  not  going  for  good, 
Miss  Lucy  !"  cried  Mr.  Bitterworth. 

"  She  is,"  replied  Lady  Yerner. 
"And  glad  enough,  I  am  sure,  she 
must  be,  to  get  away  from  stupid  Deer- 
ham.  She  little  thought,  when  she 
came  to  it,  that  her  sojourn  in  it  would 
be  so  long  as  this.  I  have  seen  the 
rebellion,  at  her  having  to  stop  in  it, 
rising  often." 

Mr.  Bitterworth  went  out  on  the 
terrace  ;  Lady  Yerner,  talking  to  him, 
went  also.  Lionel,  his  face  pale,  his 
breath  coming  in  gasps,  went  to  Lucy. 

"  Need  you  go  for  good,  Lucy  ?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him  with  a 
shy  glance,  and  Lionel,  with  a  half 
uttered  exclamation  of  emotion,  caught 
her  to  his  breast,  and  took  his  first  long 
silent  kiss  of  love  from  her  lips.  It 
was  not  like  those  snatched  kisses  of 
years  ago. 

"  My  darling !  my  darling !  God 
alone  knows  what  my  love  for  you  has 
been." 

Another  shy  glance  at  him  through 
her  raining  tears.  Her  heart  was  beat- 
ing against  his.  Did  the  glance  seem 
to  ask  why,  then,  had  he  not  spoken  ? 
His  next  words  would  imply  that  he 
thought  so. 

"I  am  still  a  poor  man,  Lucy.  I 
was  waiting  for  Sir  Henry's  return,  to 
lay  the  case  before  him.  He  may  refuse 
you  to  me  !" 

"  If  he  should — I  will  tell  him that 

I  shall  never  have  further  interest  in 
life,"  was  her  murmured  answer. 
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And  Lionel's  own  face  was  working 
with  agitation,  as  he  kissed  those  tears 
away. 

At  last !  at  last ! 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEX  JAN  I 

THE  afternoon  express-train  was 
steaming  into  Deerharn-station,  just  as 
Jan  Yerner  was  leaping  his  long  legs 
over  rails  and  stones  and  shafts,  and 
other  obstacles  apt  to  collect  round  the 
outside  of  a  halting-place  for  trains,  to 
get  to  it.  Jan  did  not  want  to  get  to 
the  train  ;  he  had  no  business  with  it. 
He  only  wished  to  say  a  word  to  one  of 
the  railway-porters,  whose  wife  he  was 
attending.  By  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  platform  the  train  was  puffing  on 
again,  and  the  few  passengers  who  had 
descended  were  about  to  disperse. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  my  way  to  Lady 
Verner's  ?" 

The  words  were  spoken  close  to  Jan's 
ear.  He  turned  and  looked  at  the 
speaker.  An  oldish  man  with  a  bronzed 
countenance  and  upright  carriage,  bear- 
ing about  him  that  indescribable  military 
air,  which  bespeaks  the  soldier  of  long 
service,  in  plain  clothes  though  he  may 
be. 

"  Sir  Henry  Tempest  ?"  involuntarily 
spoke  Jan,  before  the  official  addressed 
had  time  to  answer  the  question.  "  I 
heard  that  my  mother  was  expecting 
you." 

Sir  Henry  Tempest  ran  his  eyes  over 
Jan's  face  and  figure.  An  honest  face, 
but  an  ungainly  figure :  loose  clothes, 
that  would  have  been  all  the  better  for 
a  brush,  and  the  edges  of  his  high  shirt- 
collar  jagged  out. 

"  Mr.  Verner  ?"  responded  Sir  Henry, 
donbtingly. 

"  Not  Mr.  Yerner.  I'm  only  Jan. 
You  must  have  forgotten  me  long  agt>, 
Sir  Henry." 

Sir  Henry  Tempest  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  were 
as  a  boy  ;  but  I  sliould  not  have  known 
you  as  a  man.  And  yet — it  is  the  smae 
face." 

_"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Jan.     "  Ugly 


faces,  like  mine,  don't  alter.  I  will  walk 
with  you  to  my  mother's  :  it  is  close  by. 
Have  you  any  luggage  ?" 

"  Only  a  portmanteau.,  My  servant 
is  looking  after  it.  Here  he  is." 

A  very  dark  man  came  up — an  Indian 
— nearly  as  old  as  his  master.  Jan 
recognized  him. 

"I  remember  you!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  It  is  Batsha." 

The  man  laughed,  hiding  his  dark 
eyes,  but  showing  his  white  teeth. 

"  Massa  Jan!"  he  said.  "Used  to 
call  me  Bat." 

Without  the  least  ceremony,  Jan  shook 
him  by  the  hand.  He  had  more  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  him  than  of  his  master. 
In  fact,  Jan  could  only  remember  Colo- 
nel Tempest  by  name.  He,  the  Colonel, 
had  despised  and  shunned  the  awkward 
and  unprepossessing  boy  :  but  the  boy 
and  Bat  used  to  be  great  friends. 

"  Do  you  recollect  carrying  me  on 
your  shoulder,  Bat  ?  You  have  paid  for 
many  a  ride  in  a  palanquin  for  me.  Ri- 
ding on  shoulders  or  in  palanquins,  in 
those  days,  used  to  be  my  choice  recre- 
ation. The  shoulders  and  the  funds  both 
ran  short  at  times." 

Batsha  .remembered  it  all.  Next  to 
his  master  he  had  never  liked  any  body 
so  well  as  the  boy,  Jan. 

"  Stop  where  you  are  a  minute  or 
two,"  said  unceremonious  Jan  to  Sir 
Henry.  "  I  must  find  one  of  the  porters, 
and  then  I'll  walk  with  you." 

Looking  about  in  various  directions, 
in  holes  and  corners,  and  sheds, — inside 
carriages  and  behind  trucks,  Jan  at 
length  came  upon  a  short,  surly-looking 
man,  wearing  the  official  uniform.  It 
was  the  one  of  whom  he  was  in  search. 

"  I  say,  Parkes,  what  is  this  I  hear 
about  your  forcing  your  wife  to  get  up, 
when  I  have  given  orders  that  she  should 
lie  in  bed  ?  I  went  in  just  now,  and 
there  I  found  her  dragging  herself  about 
the  damp  brewhouse.  I  had  desired 
that  she  should  not  get  out  of  her  bed." 

"Too  much  bed  don't  do  nobody 
much  good,  sir,"  returned  the  man  in  a 
semi-resentful  tone.  "There's  the  work 
to  do — the  washing :  if  she  don't  do  it, 
who  will  ?" 

"  Too  much  bed  wouldn't  do  you 
good  ;  or  me,  either :  but  it  is  necessary 
for  your  wife  in  her  present  state  of  ill- 
ness. I  have  ordered  her  to  bed  again. 
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Don't  let  me  hear  of  your  interfering  a 
second  time,  and  forcing  her  up.  She 
is  going  to  have  a  blister  on  now." 

"I  didn't  force  her,  sir,"  answered 
Parkes.  "  I  only  asked  her  what  was 
to  become  of  the  work,  and  how  I  should 
get  a  clean  shirt  to  put  on." 

"  If  I  had  got  a  sick  wife,  I'd  wash 
out  my  shirt  myself,  before  I'd  drag  her 
out  of  her  bed  to  do  it,"  retorted  Jan. 
"  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Parkes  :  that 
she  is  worse  than  you  think  for.  I  am 
not  sure  that  she  will  be  long  with  you  : 
and  you  won't  get  such  a  wife  again  in  a 
hurry,  once  you  lose  her.  Give  her  a 
chance  to  get  well.  I'll  see  that  she  gets 
up  fast  enough,  when  she  is  fit  for  it." 

Parkes  touched  his  peaked  cap  as  Jan 
turned  away.  It  was  very  rare  that  Jan 
came  out  with  a  lecture :  and  when  he 
did  the  sufferers  did  not  like  it.  A  sharp 
word  from  Jan  Verner  seemed  to  tell 
home. 

Jan  returned  to  Sir  Henry  Tempest, 
and  they  walked  away  in  the  direction  of 
Deerham  Court. 

"  I  conclude  all  is  well  at  Lady  Yer- 
ner's,"  remarked  Sir  Henry. 

"Well  enough,"  returned  Jan.  "I 
thought  I  heard  you  were  not  coming 
until  to-morrow.  They'll  be  surprised." 

"I  wrote  word  I  should  be  with  them 
to-morrow,"  replied  Sir  Henry.  "  But 
I  got  impatient  to  see  my  child.  Since 
I  left  India  and  have  been  fairly  on  my 
way  to  her,  the  time  of  separation  has 
seemed  longer  to  me  than  it  did  in  all 
the  previous  years." 

"  She's  a  nice  girl,"  returned  Jan. 
"The  nicest  girl  in  Deerham." 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?"  asked  Sir  Henry. 

The  question  a  little  puzzled  Jan. 

"Well,  I  think  so,"  answered  he. 
"  Girls  are  much  alike  for  that,  as  far  as 
I  see.  I  like  Miss  Lucy's  look,  though  : 
and  that's  the  chief  thing  in  faces." 

"  How  is  your  brother,  Janus'" 

Jan  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Don't  call  me  Janus,  Sir  Henry.  I 
am  not  known  by  that  name.  They 
wanted  me  to  have  Janus  on  my  door- 
plate  ;  but  nobody  would  have  thought 
it  meant  me,  and  the  practice  "might 
have  gone  off." 

"You  are  Jan,  as  you  used  to  be 
then  ?  I  remember  Lucy  has  called  you 
so  in  her  letters  to  me." 


"I  shall  never  be  any  thing  but  Jan. 
What  does  it  matter  ?  One  name's  as 
good  as  another.  You  were  asking 
after  Lionel.  He  has  got  Yerner's 
Pride  again.  All  in  safety  now." 

"  What  a  very  extraordinary  course 
of  events  seems  to  have  taken  place,  with 
regard  to  Verner's  Pride  !"  remarked 
Sir  Henry.  "  Now  your  brother's,  now 
not  his  ;  then  his  again,  then  not  his  !  I 
cannot  make  it  out." 

"It was  extraordinary,"  assented  Jan. 
"  But  the  uncertain  tenure  is  at  an  end ,  and 
Lionel  is  installed  there  for  life.  There 
ought  never  to  have  been  any  question 
of  his  right  to  it." 

"  He  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  wife,"  observed  Sir  Henry. 

"  It  was  not  much  of  a  misfortune," 
returned  Jan,  always  plain.  "  She  was 
too  sickly  ever  to  enjoy  life  ;  and  I  know 
she  must  have  worried  Lionel  nearly  out 
of  his  patience." 

Jan  had  said  at  the  station  that  Deer- 
ham  Court  was  "close  by."  His  active 
legs  may  have  found  it  so  ;  but  Sir 
Henry  began  to  think  it  rather  far,  than 
close.  As  they  reached  the  gates  Sir 
Henry  spoke. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  an  inn  near, 
where  I  can  send  my  servant  to  lodge. 
There  may  not  be  accommodation  for 
him  at  Lady  Yerner's  ?" 

"  There's  accommodation  enough  for 
that,"  said  Jan.  "  They  have  plenty  of 
room,  and  old  Catherine  can  make  him 
up  a  bed." 

Lady  Yerner  and  Lucy  were  out. 
They  had  not  returned  from  the  call  on 
Mrs.  Bitterworth — for  it  was  the  after- 
noon spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter.  Jan 
showed  Sir  Henry  in  ;  told  him  to  ring 
for  any  refreshment  he  wanted ;  and 
then  left. 

"  I  can't  stay,"  he  remarked.  "My 
day's  rounds  are  not  over  yet." 

But  scarcely  had  Jan  got  outside  the 
gate  when  he  met  the  carriage.  He  put 
up  his  hand,  and  the  coachman  stopped. 

Jan  advanced  to  the  window,  a  broad 
smile  upon  his  face. 

"What  will  you  give  me  for  some 
news,  Miss  Lucy  ?" 

Lucy's  thoughts  were  running  upon 
certain  other  news  ;  news  known  but  to 
herself  and  to  one  more.  A  strangely 
happy  light  shone  in  her  soft  brown  eyes, 
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as  she  turned  them  on  Jan  ;  a  rich  da- 
mask flush  on  the  cheeks  where  his  lips 
had  so  lately  been. 

"  Does  it  concern  me,  Jan  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  much  concern  anybody 
else.  Guess." 

"I  never  can  guess  any  thing;  you 
know  I  can't,  Jan,"  she  answered,  smil- 
ing. "  You  must  please  tell  me." 

"Well,"  said  Jan,  "there's  an  ar- 
rival. Come  by  the  train." 

"  Oh,  Jan  1  not  papa  ?" 

Jan  nodded. 

"You  will  find  him  in-doors.  Old 
Bat's  come  with  him." 

Lucy  never  could  quite  remember  the 
details  of  the  meeting.  She  knew  that 
her  father  held  her  to  him  fondly,  and 
then  put  'her  from  him  to  look  at  her; 
the  tears  blinding  her  eyes  and  his. 

"  You  are  pretty,  Lucy,"  he  said. 
"Very  pretty.  1  asked  Jan  whether 
you  were  or  not,  but  he  could  not  tell 
me." 

"Jan  !"  slightingly  spoke  Lady  Ver- 
ner,  while  Lucy  laughed,  in  spite  of  her 
tears.  "  It  is  of  no  use  asking  Jan  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  Sir  Henry.  I  don't 
believe"  Jan  knows  one  young  lady's  face 
from  another." 

It  seemed  to  be  all  confusion  for  some 
time  :  all  bustle  ;  nothing  but  questions 
and  answers.  But  when  they  had  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room  again, 
after  making  ready  for  dinner,  things 
wore  a  calmer  aspect. 

"You  must  have  thought  I  never  was 
coming  home  1"  remarked  Sir  Henry  to 
Lady  Verner,  "I  have  contemplated  it 
so  long." 

"  I  suppose  yonr  delays  were  unavoid- 
able," she  answered. 

"  Yes — in  a  measure.  I  should  not 
have  come  now,  but  for  the  relieving  you 
of  Lucy.  Your  letters,  for  some  time 
past,  have  appeared  to  imply  that  you 
were  vexed  with  her ;  or  tired  of  her. 
And  in  truth  I  have  taxed  your  patience 
and  good-nature  unwarrantably.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  shall  repay  your  kind- 
ness, Lady  Verner." 

"  I  have  been  repaid  throughout,  Sir 
Henry,"  was  the  quiet  reply  of  Lady 
Verner.  "  The  society  of  Lucy  has  been 
a  requital  in  full.  I  rarely  form  an  at- 
tachment, and  when  I  do  form  one  it  is 
never  demonstrative  ;  but  I  have  learned 
to  love  Lucy  as  I  love  my  own 


daughter,  and  it  will  be  a  real  grief  to 
part  with  her.  Not  but  what  she  has 
given  me  great  vexation." 

"  Ah  !  In  what  way  ?" 

"  The  years  have  gone  on  and  on 
since  she  came  to  me  ;  and  I  was  in 
hopes  of  returning  her  to  you  with  some 
prospect  in  view  of  the  great  end  of  a 
young  lady's  life — marriage.  I  was 
placed  here  as  her  mother;  and  I  felt 
more  responsible  in  regard  to  her  estab- 
lishment in  life  than  I  did  to  Decima's. 
We  have  been  at  issue  upon  the  point, 
Sir  Henry  :  Lucy  and  I." 

Sir  Henry  turned  his  eyes  on  his 
daughter.  If  that  is  not  speaking  figu- 
ratively, considering  that  he  had  scarce- 
ly taken  his  eyes  off  her.  A  fair  pic- 
ture, she  looked,  sitting  there  in  her 
white  evening  dress  and  her  pearl  orna- 
ments. Young,  lovely,  girlish  she  look- 
ed, as  she  did  the  first  day  she  came  to 
Lady  Verner's  and  took  up  her  modest 
seat  on  the  hearth-rug.  Sir  Henry 
Tempest  had  not  seen  many  such  faces 
as  that :  he  had  not  met  with  many  na- 
tures so  innocent  and  charming.  Lucy 
was  made  to  be  admired  as  well  as 
loved. 

"  If  there  is  one  parti  more  desirable 
than  another  in  the  whole  country,  it  is 
Lord  Garle,"  resumed  Lady  Verner. 
"  The  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Elms- 
ley,  his  position  naturally  renders  him 
so  :  but,  had  he  neither  rank  nor  wealth, 
he  would  not  be  much  less  desirable. 
His  looks  arc  prepossessing ;  his  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  admirable  ;  be 
enjoys  the  respect  of  all.  Not  a  young 
lady  for  miles  round  but — I  will  use  a- 
vulgar  phrase,  Sir  Henry,  but  it  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  facts — would  jump  at 
him.  Lucy  refused  him." 

"Indeed,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  gazing 
at  Lucy's  glowing  face,  at  the  smile 
that  hovered  round  her  lips.  Lady 
Verner  resumed  : 

"  She  refused  him  in  the  most  deci- 
dedly positive  manner  that  you  can  im- 
agine. She  has  refused  also  one  or  two 
others.  They  were  not  so  desirable  in 
position  as  Lord  Garle  :  but  they  were 
very  well.  And  her  motive  I  never 
have  been  able  to  get  at.  It  has  vexed 
me  very  much  ;  I  have  pointed  out  to 
her  that  whenever  you  returned  home 
yon  might  think  I  had  been  neglectful 
of  her  interests." 
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"No,  no,"  replied  Sir  Henry.  "I 
could  not  fancy  coming  home  to  find 
Lucy  married.  I  should  not  have  liked 
it :  she  would  have  seemed  to  be  gone 
from  me." 

"  But  she  must  marry  sometime,  and 
the  years  are  going  on,"  returned  Lady 
Verner. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  she  must." 

"At  least,  I  should  say  she  would, 
were  it  anybody  but  Lucy,"  rejoined 
Lady  Verner,  qualifying  her  words. 
"  After  the  refusal  of  Lord  Garle,  one 
does  not  know  what  to  think.  You 
will  see  him  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"  What  was  the  motive  of  the  refusal, 
Lucy  ?"  inquired  Sir  Henry. 

He  spoke  with  a  smile,  in  a  gay, 
careless  tone :  but  Lucy  appeared  to 
take  the  question  in  a  serious  light. 
Her  eyelids  drooped,  her  whole  face 
became  scarlet,  her  demeanor  almost 
agitated. 

"  I  did  not  care  to  rnarry,  papa,"  she 
answered,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  did  not 
care  for  Lord  Garle." 

"  One  grievous  fear  has  been  upon 
ine  ever  since,  haunting  my  rest  at  night, 
disturbing  my  peace  by  day,"  resumed 
Lady  Yerner.  "  I  must  speak  of  it  to 
you,  Sir  Henry.  Absurd  as  the  notion 
really  is,  and  as  at  times  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  must  be,  still  it  does  in- 
trude, and  I  should  scarcely  be  acting 
an  honorable  part  by  you  to  conceal  it, 
sad  as  the  calamity  would  be.'" 

Lucy  looked  up  in  surprise.  Sir 
Henry  in  a  sort  of  puzzled  wonder. 

"When  she  refused  Lord  Garle,  whom 
she  acknowledged  she  liked,  and  forbid 
him  to  entertain  any  future  hope  what- 
ever, I  naturally  began  to  look  about 
me  for  the  cause.  I  could  only  come 
to  one  conclusion,  I  am  sorry  to  say — 
that  she  cared  too  much  for  another." 

Lucy  sat  in  an  agony  :  the  scarlet  of 
her  face  changing  to  whiteness. 

"  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  I  say," 
continued  Lady  Verner,  "and  I  began 
to  consider  who  the  object  could  be.  I 
called  over  in  my  mind  all  the  gentle- 
men she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing ;  and 
unfortunately  there  was  only  one — only 
one  upon  whom  my  suspicions  could  fix. 
I  recalled  phrases  of  affection  openly  la- 
vished upon  him  by  Lucy ;  I  remem- 
bered that  there  was  no  society  she 
seemed  to  enjoy  and  to  be  so  much  at 


ease  with,  as  his.  I  have  done  what  I 
could  since,  to  keep  him  at  arm's  length  : 
and  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  hav- 
ing been  so  blind.  But  you  see  I  no 
more  thought  she  or  any  other  girl, 
could  fall  in  love  with  him,  than  that  she 
could  with  one  of  my  servant  men." 

"  Lady  Verner,  you  should  not  say 
it !"  burst  forth  Lucy,  with  vehemence, 
as  she  turned  her  white  face,  her  trem- 
bling lips,  to  Lady  Verner.  "Surely  I 
might  refuse  to  marry  Lord  Garle  with- 
out caring  unduly  for  another  !" 

Lady  Verner  looked  quite  aghast  at 
the  outburst.  "  My  dear,  does  not  this 
prove  that  I  am  right  ?" 

"  But  who  is  it  ?"  interrupted  Sir 
Henry  Tempest. 

"  Alas  ! — Who  !  I  could  almost  faint 
in  telling  it  to  you,"  groaned  Lady  Ver- 
uer.  "  My  unfortunate  son,  Jan." 

The  relief  was  so  great  to  Lucy  ;  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  so  sudden  ;  the  idea 
called  up  altogether  so  comical,  that  she 
clasped  her  hands  one  within  the  other, 
and  laughed  out  in  glee. 

"Oh,  Lady  Verner!  Poor  Jan  !  I 
never  thought  you  meant  him.  Papa," 
she  added,  turning  eagerly  to  Sir  Henry, 
"Jan  is  downright  worthy  and  good, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  marry  him." 

"  Jan  may  be  worthy ;  but  he  is  not 
handsome,"  gravely  remarked  Sir  Henry. 

"  He  is  better  than  handsome,"  re- 
turned Lucy.  "  I  shall  love  Jan  all  my 
life,  papa.  But  not  in  that  way." 

Her  perfect  openness,  her  ease  of 
manner,  gave  an  earnest  of  the  truth 
with  which  she  spoke  :  and  Lady  Ver- 
ner was  summarily  relieved  of  the  fear 
which  had  haunted  her  rest. 

"  Why  could  you  not  have  told  me 
this  before,  Lucy  ?" 

"  Dear  Lady  Verner,  how  could  I  tell 
it  you  ?  How  was  I  to  know  any  thing 
about  it?" 

"  True,"  said  Lady  Verner.  "  I  was 
simple ;  to  suppose  any  young  lady 
could  ever  give  a  thought  to  that  unfor- 
tunate Jan  1  You  saw  him,  Sir  Henry. 
Only  fancy  his  being  my  son  and  his 
father's !" 

"  He  is  certainly  not  like  either  of 
you,"  was  Sir  Henry's  reply.  "Your 
other  son  was  like  both.  Very  like  his 
father." 

"  Ah  !  he  is  a  son  !"  spoke  Lady  Ver- 
ner, in  her  enthusiasm.  "  A  son  worth 
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having;  a  son  that  his  father  would  be 
proud  of,  were  he  alive.  Handsome  ; 
good;  noble; — there  are  few  like 
Lidnel  Yerner.  I  spoke  in  praise  of 
Lord  Garle,  but  he  is  not  like  Lionel. 
A  good  husband,  a  good  son,  a  good 
man.  His  conduct  under  his  misfortunes 
was  admirable." 

"  His  misfortunes  have  been  like  a  ro- 
mance," remarked  Sir  Henry. 

"More  like  that  than  reality.  You 
will  see  him  presently.  I  asked  him  to 
dine  with  me,  and  expect  him  in  mo- 
mentarily. Ah,  he  has  had  trouble  in 
all  ways.  His  wife  brought  him  nothing 
else." 

"  Jan  dropped  a  hint  of  that,"  said 
Sir  Henry.  "  I  should  think  he  would 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  marry  again  !" 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  He — 
Lucy,  where  are  you  going  ?" 

Lucy  turned' round  with  her  crimsoned 
face.  "  Nowhere,  Lady  Yerner." 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  carriage  stop, 
iny  dear.  See  if  it  is  Lionel." 

Lucy  walked  to  the  window  in  the 
other  room.  Sir  Henry  followed  her. 
The  blue  and  silver  carriage  of  Yerner's 
Pride  was  at  the  court  gates,  Lionel 
stepping  from  it.  He  came  in,  looking 
curiously  at  the  grey  head  next  to  Lucy's. 

"A  noble  form,  a  noble  face!"  mur- 
mured Sir  Henry  Tempest. 

He  wore  still  the  mourning  for  his 
wife.  A  handsome  man  never  looks  so 
well  in  any  other  attire.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  divined  now  who  the 
stranger  was,  and  a  glad  smile  of  wel- 
come parted  his  lips.  Sir  Henry  met 
him  on  the  threshold,  and  grasped  both 
his  hands. 

"  I  should  have  known  you,  Lionel, 
anywhere,  from  your  likeness  to  your 
father." 

Lionel  could  not  let  the  evening  go 
over  without  speaking  of  the  great  se- 
cret. When  he  and  Sir  Henry  were  left 
together  in  the  dressing-room,  he  sought 
the  opportunity.  It  was  afforded  by  a 
remark  of  Sir  Henry's. 

"After  our  sojourn  in  London  shall 
be  over,  I  must  look  out  for  a  residence, 
and  settle  down.  Perhaps  I  shall  pur- 
chase one.  But  I  must  first  of  all  as- 
certain what  locality  would  be  agreeable 
to  Lucy." 

"Sir  Henry,"  said  Lionel,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Lucy's  future  residence  is  fixed  • 


upon — if   you   will   accord    your    per- 
mission." 

Sir  Henry  Tempest,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  his  wine-glass  to  his  lips, 
set  it  down  again,  and  looked  at  Lionel. 

"  I  want  her  at  Yerner's  Pride." 

It  appeared  that  Sir  Henry  could  not 
understand — did  not  take  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  have  loved  her  for  years,"  answered 
Lionel,  the  scarlet  spot  of  emotion  rising 
to  his  cheeks.  "We — we  have  known 
each  other's  sentiments  a  long  while. 
But  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  more 
openly  to  Lucy  until  I  had  seen  you. 
To-day,  however,  in  the  sudden  excite- 
ment of  hearing  of  her  contemplated 
departure,  I  betrayed  myself.  Will  you 
give  her  to  me,  Sir  Henry  ?" 

Sir  Henry  Tempest  looked  grave. 

"  It  cannot  have  been  so  very  long  an 
attachment,"  he  observed.  "  The  time 
since  your  wife's  death  can  only  be 
counted  by  months." 

"True.  But  the  time,  since  I  loved 
Lncy,  can  be  counted  by  years.  I  loved 
her  before  I  married,"  he  added  in  a  low 
tone. 

"Why,  then, have  married  another  ?" 
demanded  Sir  Henry,  after  a  pause. 

"  You  may  well  ask  it,  Sir  Henry," 
he  replied,  the  upright  line  in  his  brow 
showing  out  just  then  all  too  deep  and 
plain.  "  I  engaged  myself  to  my  first 
wife  in  an  unguarded  moment :  as  soon, 
as  the  word  was  spoken  I  became  aware 
that  she  was  less  dear  to  me  than  Lucy. 
I  might  have  retracted  :  but  the  retrac- 
tion would  have  left  a  stain  on  my  honor 
that  co'ild  never  be  effaced.  I  am  not 
the  first  man  who  has  paid  by  years  of 
penitence  for  a  word  spoken  in  the  heat 
of  passion." 

True  enough  !  Sir  Henry  simply  nod- 
ded his  head  in  answer. 

"  Yes,  I  loved  Lucy ;  I  married 
another,  loving  her ;  I  never  ceased 
loving  her  all  throughout  my  married 
life.  And  I  had  to  beat  down  my  feel- 
ings ;  to  suppress  and  hide  them  in  the 
best  manner  that  I  could." 

"And  Lucy?"  involuntarily  uttered 
Sir  Henry. 

"  Lucy — may  I  dare  to  say  it  to  you  ? 
— loved  me,"  he  answered,  his  breath 
coming  fast.  "I  believe,  from  my  very 
heart,  that  she  loved  me  in  that  early 
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time,  deeply  perhaps  as  I  loved  her.  I 
have  never  exchanged  a  word  with  her 
upon  the  point :  but  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  it  was  the  unhappy 
fact." 

"Did  yon  know  it  at  the  time?" 

"  No  !"  he  answered,  raising  his  hand 
to  his  brow,  on  which  the  drops  were 
gathering.  "I  did  not  suspect  it  until 
it  was  too  late;  until  I  was  married. 
She  was  so  child-like." 

Sir  Henry  Tempest  sat  in  silence, 
probably  revolving  the  information. 

"  If  you  had  known  it — what  then  ?" 

"Do  not  ask  me,"  replied  Lionel,  his 
bewailing  tone  strangely  full  of  pain. 
"  I  cannot  tell  what  I  should  have  done. 
It  would  have  been  Lucy — love — versus 
honor.  And  a  Verner  never  sacrificed 
.honor  yet.  And  yet — it  seems  to  me 
that  I  sacrificed  honor  in  the  course  I 
took.  Let  the  question  drop,  Sir  Henry. 
It  is  a  time  I  cannot  bear  to  recur  to." 

Neither  spoke  for  some  minutes.  Li- 
onel's face  was  shaded  by  his  hand. 
Presently  he  looked  up. 

"  Do  not  part  us,  Sir  Henry !"  he  im- 
plored, his  voice  quite  hoarse  with  its 
emotion,  its  earnestness.     "'We  could' 
neither  of  us  bear  it.     I  have  waited  for 
her  long." 

"  I  will  deal  candidly  with  you,"  said 
Sir  Henry.  "  In  the  old  days  it  was  a 
favorite  project  of  mine  and  your  father's 
that  our  families  should  become  connect- 
ed by  the  union  of  our  children — you 
and  Lucy.  We  only  spoke  of  it  to  each 
other ;  saying  nothing  to  our  wives — 
they  might  have  set  to  work,  women 
fashion,  and  urged  it  on  by  plotting  and 
planning  :  we  were  content  to  let  events 
take  their  course,  and  to  welcome  the 
fruition,  should  it  come.  Nearly  the  last 
words  Sir  Lionel  said  to  me  when  he 
was  dying  of  his  wound,  were,  that  he 
should  not  live  to  see  the  marriage  ;  but 
he  hoped  I  might.  Years  afterwards,  when 
Lucy  was  placed  with  Lady  Yerner — I 
knew  no  other  friend  in  Europe  to  whom 
I  would  intrust  her — her  letters  to  me 
were  filled  with  Lionel  Yerner.  'Lionel 
was  so  kind  to  her  !' — 'Everybody  liked 
Lionel !'  in  one  shape  or  other,  you  were 
sure  to  be  the  theme.  I  heard  how  you 
lost  the  estate ;  of  your  coming  to  stay 
at  Lady  Yerner's  ;  of  a  long  illness  you 
had  there  ;  of  your  regaining  the  estate 
through  the  death  of  the  Massingbirds ; 
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and — next — of  your  marriage  to  Fred- 
erick Massingbird's  widow..  From  that 
time  Lucy  said  less  :  in  fact,  her  letters 
were  nearly  silent  as  to  you  :  and,  for 
myself,  I  never  gave  another  thought  to 
the  subject.  Your  present  communica- 
tion has  taken  me  entirely  by  surprise." 

"  But  you  will  give  her  to  me  ?" 

"  I  had  rather — forgive  me  if  I  speak 
candidly — that  she  married  one  who  had 
not  called  another  woman  wife." 

"  I  heartily  wish  I  never  had  called 
another  wife,"  was  the  response  of  Lio- 
nel. "  But  I  cannot  alter  the  past.  I 
shall  not  make  Lucy  the  less  happy  ;  and 
for  loving  her — I  tell  you  that  my  love 
for  her,  throughout,  has  been  so  great, 
as  to  have  put  it  almost  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  suppression." 

A  servant  entered,  and  said,  my  lady 
was  waiting  tea.  Lionel  waved  his 
hand  towards  the  man  with  an  impatient 
movement,  and  they  were  left  at  peace 
again. 

"  You  tell  me  that  her  heart  is  en- 
gaged in  this,  as  well  as  yours  ?"  re- 
sumed Sir  Henry. 

A  half-smile  flitted  for  a  moment  over 
Lionel's  face  :  he  was  recalling  Lucy's 
whispered  words  to  him  that  very  after- 
noon. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "  her  heart  is 
bound  up  in  me  :  I  may  almost  say  her 
life.     If  ever  love  served  out  its  appren-    , 
ticeship,    Sir   Henry,    ours   has.     It   is 
stronger  than  time  and  change." 

"  Well, — I  suppose  you  must  have 
her,"  conceded  Sir  Henry.  "  But  for 
your  own  marriage,  I  should  have  look- 
ed on  this  as  a  natural  result.  What 
about  the  revenues  of  Yerner's  Pride'?" 

"  I  am  in  debt,"  freely  acknowledged 
Lionel.  "  In  my  wife's  time  we  spent  too 
much,  and  outran  our  means.  Part  of 
my  income  for  three  or  four  years  must 
be  set  apart  to  pay  it  oif." 

He  might  have  said,  "  In  my  wife's 
time  she  spent  too  much  ;"  said  it  with 
truth.  But,  as  he  spared  her  feelings, 
living,  so  he  spared  her  memory,  dead. 

"  Whoever  takes  Lucy,  takes  thirty 
thousand  pounds  on  her  wedding-day," 
quietly  remarked  Sir  Henry  Tempest. 

The  words  quite  startled  Lionel. 
"  Thirty  thousand  pounds!"  he  repeated 
mechanically. 

"  Thirty  thousand  pounds.  Did  you 
think  I  should  waste  all  my  best  years 
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in  India,  Lionel,  and   save  up  nothing 
for  ray  only  child  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  about  it,"  was  Lio- 
nel's answer.  "  Or,  if  I  ever  did  think, 
I  supposed  I  judged  by  my  father.  He 
saved  no  money.'' 

"  He  had  not  the  opportunity  that  I 
have  had.  And  he  died  early.  The 
appointment  I  held  out  there,  has  been 
a  lucrative  one.  That  will  be  the  amount 
of  Lucy's  fortune." 

"  I  am  glad  I  did  not  know  it !"  hear- 
tily affirmed  Lionel. 

"It  might  have  made  the  winning  her 
more  difficult,  I  suppose  you  think  ?" 

"Not  the  winning  her,"  was  Lionel's 
answer,  the  self-conscious  smile' again  on 
his  lips.  "  The  winning  your  consent, 
Sir  Henry." 

"It  has  not  been  so  hard  a  task, 
either,"  quaintly  remarked  Sir  Henry,  as 
he  rose.  "  I  am  giving  her  to  you,  un- 
derstand, for  your  father's  sake.  In  the 
trust  that  you  are  the  same  honorably 
good  man,  standing  well  before  the  world 
and  Heaven,  that  he  was.  Unless  your 
looks  belie  you,  you  are  not  degenerate. " 

Lionel  stood  before  him,  almost  too 
agitated  to  speak.  Sir  Henry  stopped 
him,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  No  thanks,  Lionel.  Gratitude  ? 
You  can  pay  that  to  Lucy  after  she  shall 
be  your  wife." 

They  went  together  into  the  drawing- 
room,  arm-in-arm.  Sir  Henry  advanced 
straight  to  his  daughter. 

"What  am  I  to  say  to  you,  Lucy? 
He  has  been  talking  secrets." 

She  looked  up,  like  a  startled  fawn. 
But  a  glimpse  at  Lionel's  face  reassured 
her,  bringing  the  roses  into  her  cheeks. 
Lady  Verner,  wondering,  gazed  at  them 
in  amazement,  and  Lucy  hid  her  hot 
cheeks  on  her  father's  breast. 

"  Am  I  to  scold  you  ?  Falling  in  love 
without  my  permission  !" 

The  tone,  the  loving  arm  wound 
round  her,  brought  her  to  confidence. 
She  could  almost  afford  to  be  saucy. 

"Don't  be  angry,  papa!"  were  her 
whispered  words.  "  It  might  have  been 
worse." 

"  Worse  1"  returned  Sir  Henry,  trying 
to  get  a  look  at  her  face.  "  You  inde- 
pendent child  !  How  could  it  have  been 
worse  ?" 

"  It  might  have  been  Jan,  you  know, 
papa." 


And  Sir  Henry  Tempest  burst  into  an 
irrepressible  laugh  as  he  sat  down. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

SUNDRY  ARRIVALS. 

WE  have  had  many  fine  days  in  this 
history,  but  never  a  finer  one  gladdened 
Deerham  than  the  last  that  has  to  be  re- 
corded, ere  its  scene  in  these  pages  shall 
close.  It  was  one  of  those  rarely  lovely 
days  that  now  and  then  do  come  to  us  in 
autumn.  The  air  was  clear,  the  sky 
bright,  the  sun  hot  as  in  summer,  the 
grass  green  almost  as  in  spring.  It  was. 
evidently  a  day  of  rejoicing.  Deerham, 
since  the  afternoon,  seemed  to  be  taking 
holiday,  and  as  the  sun  began  to  get 
lower  in  the  heavens,  groups  in  their 
best  attire  were  winding  their  way  to- 
wards Yerner's  Pride. 

There  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 
A.  fete — or  whatever  you  might  please  to 
call  it,  where  a  great  deal  of  feasting  is 
going  on — was  about  to  be  held  on  no 
mean  scale.  Innumerable  tables,  some 
large,  some  small,  were  set  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  grounds,  their  white  * 
cloths  intimating  that  they  were  to  be 
laden  with  good  cheer.  Tynn  and  his 
satellites  bustled  about,  and  believed 
they  had  never  had  such  a  day  of  work 
before. 

A  day  of  pleasure  also,  unexampled 
in  their  lives  :  for  their  master,  Lionel 
Yerner.  was  about  to  bring  home  his 
bride. 

Everybody  was  flocking  to  the  spot : 
old  and  young,  gentle  and  simple.  The 
Elrnsleys  and  the  half-starred  Hooks ; 
the  Hautleys  and  those  ill-doing  Daw- 
sons  ;  the  Miss  Wests  and  their  pupils ; 
Lady  Yerner  and  the  Frosts ;  Mr.  Bit- 
terworth  in  a  hand-chair,  his  gouty  foot 
swathed  up  in  linen  ;  Mrs.  Duff,  who  had 
shut  up  her  shop  to  come  ;  Dan,  in  some 
new  clothes  ;  Mr.  Peckaby  and  lady  ; 
Chuff  the  blacksmith,  with  rather  a  roll- 
ing gait ;  and  Master  Cheese  and  Jan 
— in  short,  all  Deerham  and  its  neigh- 
borhood had  turned  out. 

This  was  to  be  Master  Cheese's  last 
appearance  on  any  scene — so  far  as 
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Deerham  was  concerned.  The  following 
day  he  would  quit  Jan  for  good ;  and 
that  gentleman's  new  assistant,  a  quali- 
fied practitioner,  had  arrived,  and  was 
present.  Somewhat  different  arrange- 
ments from  what  had  been  originally 
contemplated,  were  about  to  be  entered 
on,  as  regarded  Jan.  The  Miss  Wests 
had  found  their  school  prosper  so  well 
during  the  half-year  it  had  been  estab- 
lished, that  they  were  desirous  of  taking 
the  house  entirely  on  their  own  hands. 
They  commanded  the  good  will  and  re- 
spect of  Deerham  if  their  father  did  not. 
Possibly  it  was  because  he  did  not,  and 
that  their  position  was  sympathized  with 
and  commiserated  ;  that  their  scheme  of 
doing  something  to  place  themselves  in- 
dependent of  him,  obtained  so  large  a 
•share  of  patronage.  They  wished  to 
take  the  whole  house  on  their  own  hands. 
Easy  Jan  acquiesced ;  Lionel  thought  it 
the  best  thing  in  all  ways  ;  and  Jan  be- 
gan to  look  out  for  another  home.  But 
Jaii  seemed  to  waver  in  the  fixing  upon 
one.  First,  he  had  thought  of  lodgings ; 
next  he  went  to  see  a  small,  pretty  new 
house  that  had  just  been  built  close  to 
the  Miss  Wests.  "  It  is  too  small  for 
you,  Mr.  Jan,"  had  observed  Miss 
Deborah.,  "  It  will  hold  me  and  my  as- 
sistant, and  the  boy,  and  a  cook,  and  the 
surgery,"  answered  Jan.  "And  that's 
all  I  want." 

Neither  the  lodgings,,  however,  nor 
the  small  house  had  been  taken ;  and 
now  it  was  rumored  that  Jan's  plans- 
were  changed  again.  The  report  was 
that  the  surgery  was  to  remain  where  it 
was,  and  that  the  assistant,  a  gentleman 
of  rather  mature  age,  would  remain  with 
it;  occupying  Jan's  bed-room  (which 
had  been  renovated  after  the  explosion 
of  Master  Cheese)  and  taking  his  meals 
with  the  Miss  Wests.  Jan  meanwhile, 
being  about  that  tasty  mansion  called 
Belvedere  House,  which  was  situated 
midway  between  his  old  residence  and 
Deerham  Court.  Deerham's  curiosity 
was  uncommonly  excited  upon  the  point. 
What,  in  the  name  of  improbability 
could  plain  Jan  Yerner  want  with  a  fine 
place  like  that  ?  He'd  have  to  keep  five 
or  six  servants,  if  he  went  there.  The 
most  feasible  surmise  that  could  be  ar- 
rived at  was,  that  Jan  was  about  to  esta- 
blish a  mad-house — as  Deerham  was  in 
the  habit  of  phrasing  a  receptacle  for 


insane  patients — of  the  private,  genteel 
order.  Deerham  felt  very  curious ;  and 
Jan,  being  a  person  whom  they  felt  at 
ease  to  question  without  ceremony,  was 
besieged  upon  the  subject.  Jan's  an- 
swer (all  they  could  get  from  him  this 
time)  was — that  he  was  thinking  of  tak- 
ing Belvedere  House,  but  had  no  inten- 
tion yet  of  setting  up  an  asylum.  And 
affairs  were  in  this  stage  at  the  present 
time. 

Lionel  and  his  bride  were  expected 
momentarily,  and  the  company  of  all 
grades  formed  themselves  into  groups  as 
they  awaited  them.  They  had  been 
married  in  London  some  ten  days  ago, 
where  Sir  Henry  Tempest  had  remained 
after  quitting  Deerham  with  Lucy.  The 
twelvemonth  had  been  allowed  to  go  by 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Sibylla.  Lio- 
nel liked  that  all  things  should  be  done 
seemingly  and  in  order.  Sir  Henry  was 
now  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Edmund  Hautley 
and  Decima :  he  was  looking  out  for  a 
suitable  residence  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  he  meant  to  settle.  This  gather- 
ing at  Yerner's  Pride  to  welcome  Lio- 
nel had  been  a  thought  of  Sir  Henry's 
and  old.  Mr.  Bitterworth's.  "  Why  not 
give  the  poor  an  afternoon's  holiday  for 
once  ?"  cried  Sir  Henry.  "I  will  repay 
them  the  wages  they  must  lose  in  taking 
it."  And  so — here  was  the  gathering, 
and  Tynn  had  carried  out  his  orders  for 
the  supply  of  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 

They  formed  in  groups,  listening  for 
the  return  of  the  carriage,  which  had 
gone  in  state  to  the  railway  station  to 
receive  them.  All,  save  Master  Cheese. 
He  walked  about  somewhat  disconso- 
lately, thinking  the  proceedings  rather 
slow.  In  his  wanderings  he  came  upon 
Tynn,  placing  good  things  upon  one  of 
the  tables,  which  was  laid  in  an  alcove. 

"When's  the  feasting  going  to  be- 
gin ?"  asked  he. 

"  Not  until  Mr.  Yerner  shall  have 
come,"  replied  Tynn.  "  The  people 
will  be  wanting  to  cheer  him ;  and  they 
can't  do  that  well  if  they  are  busy 
round  the  tables,  eating." 

"Who's  the  feast  intended  for?"  re- 
sumed Master  Cheese. 

"It's  chiefly  intended  for  those  who 
don't  get  feasts  at  home,"  returned 
Tynn.  "But  anybody  can  partake  of 
it  that  pleases." 

"I  should  like  just  a  snack,"  said 
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Master  Cheese.  "I  bad  such  a  short 
dinner  to-day.  Xow  that  all  those  girls 
are  stuck  down  at  the  dining-table,  Miss 
Deb  sometimes  forgets  to  ask  one  a 
third  time  to  meat,"  he  added  in  a 
grumbling  tone.  "And  there  was  no- 
thing but  a  rubbishing  rice  pudding 
after  it  to-day !  So  I'd  like  to  take  a 
little,  Tynn.  1  feel  quite  empty." 

"You  can  take  as  much  as  you 
choose,"  said  Tynn,  who  had  known 
Master  Cheese's  appetite  before  to-day. 
"Begin  at  once,  if  you  like,  without 
waiting  for  the  others.  Some  of  the 
tables  are  spread." 

"I  think  I  will," said  Master  Cheese, 
looking  lovingly  at  a  pie  on  the  table 
over  which  they  were  standing.  "  What's 
inside  this  pie,  Tynn  ?" 

Tynn  bent  his  head  to  look  closely. 
"I  think  that's  partridge,"  said  he. 
"  There  are  plenty  of  other  sorts.  And 
there's  a  vast  quantity  of  cold  meats  : 
beef  and  ham,  and  that.  Sir  Henry 
Tempest  said  I  was  not  to  stint  'era." 

"  I  like  partridge  pie,"  said  Master 
Cheese,  as  he  seated  himself  before  it, 
his  mouth  watering.  "  I  have  not  tasted 
one  this  season.  Do  you  happen  to 
have  a  drop  of  bottled  ale,  Tynn?" 

"  I'll  fetch  a  bottle,"  answered  Tynn. 
"Is  there  any  thing  else  you'd  like, 
sir?" 

"What  else  is  there  ?"  asked  Master 
Cheese.  "Any  thing  in  the  sweets 
line?" 

"  There's  about  a  hundred  baked  plum 
puddings.  My  wife  has  got  some  cus- 
tards, too,  in  her  larder.  The  custards 
are  not  intended  for  out  here,  but  you 
can  have  one." 

Master  Cheese  wiped  his  damp  face  : 
he  had  gone  all  over  into  a  glow  of  de- 
light. "  Bring  a  pudding  and  a  custard 
or  two,  Tynn,"  said  he.  "  There's  no- 
thing in  the  world  half  so  nice  as  a  plate 
of  plum  pudding  swimming  in  custard." 

Tynn  was  in  the  act  of  supplying  his 
\vants,  when  a  movement  and  a  noise  in 
the  distance  came  floating  on  the  air. 
Tynn  dashed  the  -dish  of  custards  on  to 
the  table,  and  ran  like  the  rest.  Every- 
body ran — except  Master  Cheese. 

It  was  turning  slowly  into  the  grounds 
— the  blue  and  silver  carriage  of  the 
Yerners,  its  four  horses  prancing  under 
their  studded  ha^ess.  Lionel  and  his 
wife  of  a  few  days  descended  from  it, 


when  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  this  unexpected  crowd.  They  had 
cause,  those  serfs,  to  shout  out  a  welcome 
to  their  lord ;  for  never  again  would  they 
live  in  a  degrading  position,  if  he  could 
help  it.  The  various  improvements  for 
their  welfare,  which  he  had  so  persist- 
ently and  hopefully  planned,  were  not 
only  begun,  but  nearly  ended. 

Sir  Henry  clasped  Lucy's  sweet  face 
to  his  own  bronzed  one,  pushing  back 
her  white  bonnet  to  take  his  kiss  from 
it.  Then  followed  Lady  Verner,  then 
Decima,  then  Mary  Elmsley.  Lucy  shook 
herself  free,  and  laughed. 

"  I  don't  like  so  many  kisses  all  at 
once,"  said  she. 

Lionel  was  everywhere.  Shaking  hands 
with  old  Mr.  Bitterworth,  with  the  Miss 
Wests,  with  Sir  Edmund  Hautley,  with 
Lord  Garle,  with  the  Countess  of  Elms- 
ley,  with  all  that  came  in  his  way.  Next 
he  looked  round  upon  a  poorer  class ; 
and  the  first  hand  taken  in  his,  was 
Robin  Frost's.  By  and  by  he  encoun- 
tered Jan. 

"  Well,  Jau,  old  fellow  !"  said  he,  his 
affection  shining  out  in  his  earnest,  dark- 
blue  eyes.  "  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you 
again.  Is  Cheese  here  ?" 

"He  came," replied  Jan.  "But  where 
he  has  disappeared  to,  I  can't  tell."  9 

"Please,  sir,  I  seed  him  just  now  in  a 
alcove,"  interposed  Dan  Duff,  address- 
ing Lionel. 

"And  how  are  you,  Dan?"  asked 
Lionel,  with  his  kindly  smile.  "  Saw 
Mr.  Cheese  in  an  alcove,  did  you  ?" 

"It  was  that  there  one,"  responded 
Dan,  extending  his  finger  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  spot  not  far  distant.  "  He  was 
tucking  in  at  a  pie.  I  see'd  him,  please 
sir." 

"I  must  go  to  him,"  said  Lionel, 
winding  his  arm  within  Jan's,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  direction  of  the  alcove. 
Master  Cheese,  his  hands  full  of  pudding 
and  his  mouth  covered  with  custard, 
started  up  when  surprised  at  his  feast. 

"  It's  only  a  little  bit  I'm  tasting," 
said  he,  apologetically,  "  against  it's  time 
to  begin.  I  hope  you  have  come  back 
well,  sir." 

"  Taste  away,  Cheese,"  replied  Li- 
onel with  a  laugh,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  on 
some  remaining  fragments.  "  Partridge 
pie  !  do  you  like  it?" 

"Like  it !"  returned  Master   Cheese, 
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the  tears  coming  into  his  eyes  with  eager- 
ness. "  I  wish  I  could  be  where  I  should 
Lave  nothing  else  for  a  whole  week." 

"  The  first  week's  holiday  you  get  at 
Bartholomew's,  you  must  come  and  pay 
Yerner's  Pride  a  visit  and  we  will  keep 
you  supplied.  Mrs.  Yerner  will  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

Master  Cheese  gave  a  great  gasp. 
The  words  seemed  to  good  to  be  real. 

"  Do  you  mean  it,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it,"  replied  Lionel. 
"  I  owe  you  a  debt,  you  know.  But  for 
your  having  blown  yourself  and  the 
room  up,  I  might  not  now  be  in  posses- 
sion of  Yerner's  Pride.  You  come  and 
spend  a  week  with  us  when  you  can." 

"  That's  glorious,  and  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Master  Cheese 
in  an  ecstacy.  "  I  think  I'll  have  an- 
other custard  on  the  strength  of  it." 

Jan  was  imperturbable — he  had  seen 
too  much  of  Master  Cheese  for  any  dis- 
play to  affect  him — but  Lionel  laughed 
heartily  as  they  left  the  gentleman  and 
the  alcove.  How  well  he  looked — Li- 
onel !  The  indented  upright  line  of  pain 
had  gone  from  his  brow  :  he  was  a  man 
at  rest  within. 

"Jan,  I  feel  truly  glad  at  the  news 
sent  to  us  a  day  or  two  ago  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, pressing  his  brother's  arm.  "I 
always  feared  you  would  not  marry.  I 
never  thought  you  would  marry  one  so 
desirable  as  Mary  Elmsley." 

"  I  don't  thiuk  I'd  have  anybody  else," 
answered  Jan.  "  I  like  her — always  did 
like  her,  and  if  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
me,  and  doesn't  mind  putting  up  with  a 
hofeband  that's  called  out  at  all  hour's, 
wby— it's  all  right." 

"  You  will  not  give  up  your  profession, 
Jan  ?" 

"  Give  up  my  profession  ?"  echoed 
Jan,  in  surprise,  staring  with  all  his  eyes 
at  Lionel.  "  What  should  I  do  that 
for  ?" 

"  When  Mary  shall  be  Lady  Mary 
Yerner,  she  may  be  for  wishing  it." 

"  No  she  won't,"  answered  Jan.  "  She 
knows  her  wishing  it  would  be  of  no  use. 
She  marries  my  profession  as  much  as 
she  marries  me.  It  is  all  settled.  Lord 
Elmsley  makes  it  a  point  that  I  take  my 
degree,  and  I  don't  mind  doing  that  to 
please  him.  I  shall  be  a  hard-working 
doctor  always,  and  Mary  knows  it." 
"  Have  you  taken  Belvedere  House  ?" 


"  I. intend  to  take  it.  Mary  likes  it, 
and  I  can  afford  it,  with  her  income 
joined  to  mine.  If  she  is  a  lady,  she's 
not  a  fine  one,"  added  Jan,  "  and  I 
shall  be  just  as  quiet  and  comfortable  as 
I  have  been  in  the  old  place.  She  says 
she'll  see  to  the  housekeeping  and  to 
my  shirts,  and — " 

Jan   stopped.     They  had  come   up 
with   Lady   Yerner,   and    Lady  Mary 
Elmsley.     Lionel  spoke  laughingly. 
"So  Jan  is  appreciated  at  last !" 

Lady  Yerner  lifted  her  hands  with  a 
deprecatory  movement. 

"  It  took  me  three  whole  days  before 
I  would  believe  it,"  she  gravely  said. 
"Even  now,  there  are  times  when  I 
think  Mary  must  be  playing  with  him." 

Lady  Mary  shook  her  head  with  a 
blush  and  a  smile.  Lionel  took  her  on 
his  arm,  and  walked  away  with  her. 

"  You  cannot  think  how  happy  it 
has  made  me  and  Lucy.  We  never 
thought  Js*n  was,  or  could  be  appreci- 
ated." 

"  He  was,  by  me.  He  is  worth — 
shall  I  tell  it  you,  Lionel  ? — more  than 
all  the  rest  of  Deerham  put  together. 
Yourself  included." 

"I  will  indorse  the  assertion,"  an- 
swered Lionel.  "I  am  glad  you  are 
going  to  have  him." 

"I  would  have  had  him,  had  he 
asked  me,  years  ago,"  candidly  avowed 
Lady  Mary. 

"  I  was  inquiring  of  Jan,  whether 
you  would  not  want  him  to  give  up.  his 
profession.  He  was  half  offended  with 
me  for  suggesting  it." 

"  If  Jan  could  ever  be  the  one  to  lead 
an  idle,  useless  life,  I  think  half  my  love 
for  him  would  die  out,"  was  her  warm 
answer.  "  It  was  Jan's  practical  indus- 
try, his  way  of  always  doing  the  right  in 
straightforward  simplicity,  that  I  believe 
first  won  me  to  like  him.  This  world 
was  made  to  work  in,  and  the  next  for 
rest — as  I  look  upon  it,  Lionel.  I 
shall  be  prouder  of  being  Jan  Yerner, 
the  surgeon's  wife,  than  I  should  be 
had  I  married  a  duke's  eldest  son." 

"He  is  to  take  his  degree,  he  says." 

"  I  believe  so  :  but  he  will  practice 
generally  all  the  same — just  as  he  does 
now.  Not  that  I  care  that  he  should 
become  Dr.  Yerner  :  it  is  papa." 

"  If  he — Why  who  can  they  be  ?" 

Lionel  Yerner's  interrupted  sentence 
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and  his  question  of  surprise  were  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  some  singular- 
looking  forms  who  were  stealing  into 
the  grounds.  Poor,  stooping,  miserable, 
travel-soiled  objects,  looking  fit  for  no- 
thing but  the  tramp-house.  A  murmur 
of  astonishment  burst  from  all  present 
when  they  were  recognized.  It  was 
Grind's  lot.  Grind  and  his  family,  who 
had  gone  off  with  the  Mormons,  return- 
ing now  in  humility,  like  dogs  with 
burnt  tails. 

"  Why,  Grind,  can  it  be  you  ?"  ex- 
claimed Lionel,  gazing  with  pity  at  the 
man's  despairing  aspect. 

He,  poor,  meek  Grind,  not  less  meek 
and  civil  than  of  yore,  sat  down  upon  a 
bench  and  burst  into  tears.  They 
gathered  round  him  in  crowds,  while  he 
told  his  tale.  How  they  had,  after  in- 
numerable hardships  on  the  road,  too 
long  to  recite  them,  after  losing  some 
of  their  party  by  death,  two  of  his 
children  being  amongst  them — how  they 
had  at  length  reached  the  Salt  Lake 
City,  so  gloriously  depicted  by  Brother 
Jarrura.  And  what  did  they  find  ? 
Instead  of  an  abode  of  peace  and 
.  plenty,  of  luxury,  of  immunity  from 
work,  they  found  misery  and  discomfort. 
Things  were  strange  to  them,  and  they 
were  strange  in  turn.  He'd  describe 
it  all  another  time,  he  said  ;  but  it  was 
quite  enough  to  tell  them  what  it  was, 
by  saying  that  he  resolved  to  come 
away  if  possible,  and  face  the  hardships 
of  the  way,  though  it  was  only  to  die 
in  the  old  land,  than  he'd  stop  in  it. 
Brother  Jarrum  was  a  awful  impostor, 
so  to  have  led  'em  away  ! 

"  Wasn't  there  no  saints  ?"  breath- 
lessly asked  Susan  Peckaby,  who  had 
elbowed  herself  to  the  front. 

"Saints!"  echoed  Grind.  "Yes, 
they  be  saints  1  A  iniketous,  bad- 
doing,  sensitive  lot.  I'd  starve  on  a 
crust  here,  sooner  nor  I'd  stop  among 
'em.  Villains  1" 

Poor  Grind  probably  substituted  the 
word  "  sensitive"  for  another,  in  his 
narrow  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language.  Susan  Peckaby  seemed  to 
resent  this  new  view  of  things.  She 
was  habited  in  the  very  plum-colored 
gown  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
start,  the  white  paint  having  been  got 
out  of  it  by  some  mysterious  process, 
perhaps  by  the  turpentine  suggested  by 


Chuff.  It  looked  tumbled  and  crinkled, 
the  beauty  altogether  gone  out  of  it. 
Her  husband,  Peckaby,  stood  behind, 
grinning. 

"Villains,  them  saints  was,  was 
they  ?" 

"They  was  villains,"  emphatically 
answered  Grind. 

"  And  the  saintesses  ?"  continued 
Peckaby.  "  What  of  them  ?" 

"  The  less  said  about  'em  the  better, 
them  saintesses,"  responded  Grind. 
"We  should  give  'em  another  name 
over  here,  we  should.  I  had  to  leave 
my  eldest  girl  behind  me,"  he  added, 
lifting  his  face  in  a  pitying  appeal  to 
Mr.  Verner's.  "  She  warn't  but  fifteen, 
and  one  of  them  men  took  her,  and  she's 
his  thirteenth  wife." 

"I  say,  Grind,"  put  in  the  sharp 
voice  of  Mrs.  Duff,  "what's  become  of 
Nancy,  as  lived  up  here  ?" 

"  She  died  on  the  road,"  he  answered. 
"  She  married  Brother  Jarrum  in  New 
York—" 

"  Married  Brother  Jarrum  in  New 
York !"  interrupted  Polly  Dawson, 
tartly.  "You  are  asleep,  Grind.  It 
was  Mary  Green  as  married  him.  Least- 
ways, news,  that  she  did,  come  back  to 
us  here." 

"  He  married  'em  both,"  answered 
Grind.  "  The  consekence  of  which  was, 
that  the  two  took  to  quarreling  per- 
petual.  It  was  nothing  but  snarling 
and  fighting  everlasting.  Nancy  again 
Mary,  and  Mary  again  her.  We  hadn't 
nothing  else  with  'em  all  the  way  to  the 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Nancy,  she  got  ill. 
Some  said  'twas  pining  ;  some  said  'twas 
a  in'ard  complaint  as  took  her ;  some 
said  'twas  the  hardships  killed  her  :  the 
cold,  and  the  fatigue,  and  the  bad  food, 
and  starvation.  Anyhow,  Nancy  died." 

"And  what  become  of  Mary?" 
rather  more  meekly  inquired  Mrs. 
Peckaby. 

"  She's  Jarrum's  wife  still.  He  have 
got  about  six  of  'em,  he  have.  They  be 
saints,  they  be  !" 

"  They  bain't  as  bad  off  as  the  saint- 
esses,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Grind.  "  They 
has  their  own  way,  the  saints,  and  the 
saintesses  don't.  Regular  cowed  down 
the  saintesses  be ;  they  daren't  say  as 
their  right  hand's  their  own.  That 
poor  sick  lady  as  went  with  us,  Miss 
Kitty  Baynton,  —  and  none  on  us 
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thought  she'd  live  to  get  there,  but  she 
did,  and  one  of  the  saints  chose  her. 
She  come  to  us  just  afore  we  got  away, 
and  she  said  she  wanted  to  write  a  letter 
to  her  mother  to  tell  her  how  unhappy 
she  was,  fit  to  die  with  it.  But  she 
knowed  the  letter  could  never  be  got  to 
her  in  England,  cause  letters  ain't 
allowed  to  leave  the  city,  and  she  must 
stop  in  misery  for  her  life,  she  said  ;  for 
she  couldn't  never  undertake  the  journey 
back  again,  even  if  she  could  get  clear 
away  ;  it  would  kill  her.  But  she'd 
like  her  mother  to  know  how  them 
Mormons  deceived  with  their  tales,  and 
what  sort  of  a  place  New  Jerusalem 
was." 

Grind  turned  again  to  Lionel. 

"It  is  just  blasphemy,  sir,  for  them 
to  say  what  they  do  :  calling  it  the  holy 
city,  and  the  New  Jerusalem.  Couldn't 
they  be  stopped  at  it,  and  from  deluding 
poor  ignorant  people  here  with  their 
tales  ?" 

"  The  only  way  of  stopping  it  is  for 
people  to  take  their  tales  for  what  they 
are  worth,"  said  Lionel. 

Grind  gave  a  groan. 

"People  is  credilous,  sir,  when  they 
think  they  are  going  to  better  their- 
selves.  Sir,"  he  added,  with  a  yearning, 
pleading  look,  "could  I  have  a  bit  of 
work  again  upon  the  old  estate,  just  to 
keep  us  from  starving  ?  I  shan't  hanker 
after  much  now  :  to  live  here  upon  the 
soil  will  be  enough,  after  having  been 
at  that  Salt  Lake  City.  It's  a  day's 
wonder,  and  'ud  take  a  day  to  tell,  the 
way  we  stole  away  from  it,  and  how  we 
at  last  got  home." 

"You  shall  have  work,  Grind,  as 
much  as  you  can  do,"  quietly  answered 
Lionel.  "Work,  and  a  home,  and — I 
hope — plenty.  If  you  will  go  there" — 
pointing  to  the  tables — "  with  your  wife 
and  children,  you  will  find  something 
to  eat  and  drink." 

Grind  clasped  his  hands  together  in 
an  attitude  of  thankfulness,  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  face.  They  had 
walked  from  Liverpool. 

"What  about  the   ducks,  Grind?" 


called  out  one  of  the  Dawsons.  "  Did 
you  get  'em  in  abundance  ?" 

Grind  turned  his  haggard  face  round. 

"  I  never  see  a  single  duck  the  whole 
time  I  stopped  there.  If  ducks  was 
there,  we  didn't  see  'em." 

"  And  what  about  the  white  donkeys, 
Grind?"  added  Peckaby.  "Be  they 
in  plenty  ?" 

Grind  was  ignorant  of  the  white  don- 
key story,  and  took  the  question  literally. 

"I  never  see  none,"  he  answered. 
"  There's  nothing  white  there  but  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  which  strikes  the  eyes 
with  blindness." 

"Won't  I  treat  you  to  a  basting  !" 

The  emphatic  remark,  coming  from 
Mrs.  Duff,  caused  a  divertisement,  espe- 
cially agreeable  to  Susan  Peckaby.  The 
unhappy  Dan,  by  some  unexplainable 
cause,  had  torn  the  sleeve  of  his  new 
jacket  to  ribbons.  He  sheltered  him- 
self from  wrath  behind  Chuff  the  black- 
smith, and  the  company  began  to  pour 
in  a  stream  towards  the  tables. 

The  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west  when 
Yerner's  Pride  was  left  in  quiet ;  the 
gratified  feasters,  Master  Cheese  included, 
having  wended  their  way  home.  Lionel 
was  with  his  wife  at  the  window  of  her 
dressing-room,  where  he  had  formerly 
stood  with  Sibylla.  The  rosy  hue  of  the 
sky  played  upon  Lucy's  face.  Lionel 
watched  it  as  he  stood  with  his  arm 
round  her.  Lifting  her  eyes  suddenly, 
she  saw  how  grave  he  looked,  as  they 
were  bent  upon  her. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Lio- 
nel ?" 

"  Of  you,  my  darling.  Standing  with 
you  here  in  our  own  home,  feeling  that 
you  are  mine  at  last ;  that  nothing,  save 
the  hand  of  death  can  part  us,  I  can 
scarcely  yet  believe  in  my  great  happi- 
ness." 

Lucy  raised  her  hand,  and  drew  his 
face  down  to  hers.  "I  can,"  she  whis- 
pered. "It  is  very  real." 

"Ay,  yes!  it  is  real,"  he  said,  his 
tone  one  of  almost  painful  intensity. 
"  God  be  thanked !  But  we  waited. 
Lucy,  how  we  waited  for  it !" 


THE  END. 
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